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FOREW^ORD 

\ 

The late Victorian decency wave, which got a running 
start with the criminal prosecution of Charles Swinburne’s 
Poems and Ballads in 1866 and gathered momentum with 
the long battle of the English censors against Henry Vize- 
telly, publisher of Zola's novels in English—Yizetelly, a 
man of seventy and ill, went to jail for three months— 
reached its climax in 1898 in the proceedings against Have¬ 
lock Ellis’ Studies in the Psychology of Sex. Curiously 
enough, Ellis liimself was not molested. George Bedl)orough, 
Editor of The Adult Review, was arrested for selling the 
work. He received a suspended sentence. 

It was for good reasor^ then, that the first volume of 
the Studies was published In Germany—in the Germany of 
Freud, Hirschfeld and Stekel—and in the German language. 
Even the great Library of the British Museum felt the im¬ 
pact of the moral purge; it carried Ellis’ work on its shelves 
but cautiously omitted it from its catalog. 

Since the episode of 1898—it seems incredible enough 
in retrospect, almost as if the authorities were now to sup¬ 
press the writings of Millikan, Carrel and Hrdlicka—much 
has happened. Today Havelock Ellis is no longer the rebel, 
the lone and distrusted pathfinder, probing into things the 
Victorians preferred to consign to secrecy. He is the fore¬ 
most living authority on the psychology of sex, and his 
Studies are accepted without question as the greatest con¬ 
tribution in tlie English language to the subject to which he 
has devoted a long lifetime. 

Perhaps the most striking commentary on the emer¬ 
gence of Ellis from the shadowy regions of sex heresy into 
the full light of world recognition may be found in his own 
introduction to the Studies. In paying tribute to his wife 
for her loyalty during the years he was struggling for ac- 
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ceptance. he says that he is happy he can now do so openly; 
and he refers to the fact that back in the early days, when 
his work was still suspect, he was unwilling' to mention her 
name in connection with his work because he feared that 
to some persons any association with it might not seem 
creditable.” 


Many factors have contributed to the changed mores 
of the last two generations. A profound progress has taken 
place in our attitude towards sex, dtie jiartly to the natural 
forward march of events and in a large measure to the re¬ 
searches of men like Ellis. 


Many words which shocked our society a few decades 
ago now arc used without a blush, dhe flcgrcc to whicit our 
bodies are covered changes every few years. Less than a dec¬ 
ade ago women were sent to jail for appearing on beaches 
in i)athing suits without stockings or sleeves. The human 
body is no longer consiilered an obscene object. Ihc only 
tightening of emotional censorship lias occurred in those 
lands which have moved to the riglit economically. When 
countries go to the right politically, women go back into 
the kitchen, books are burned and taboos fence off new fron¬ 
tiers against human adventure. 

We have learned that suppression serves merely to ag¬ 
gravate the purported evil against which it is aimed; and 
that in the long run it is healthier, both for the individual 
and for society, to Itave full, free discussion of the causes, 
manifestations and deviations of man’s deepest urge. Sex is 
no longer taboo; and much of the old hypocrisy is gone, not 
only from newspapers, books and plays, but also from per¬ 
sonal and social ethics. 


The courts have played an important part in this sal¬ 
utary evolution. In the Dennett case (1930), the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the first time placed the seal of judicial 
approval on rational sex instruction for adolescents, saying: 


i«* * accurate information, rather than mystery and curios¬ 

ity, is better in the long run and is less likely to occasion 
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lascivious thoughts and ignorance and anxiety. * ♦ * We 
hold that an accurate exposition of the relevant facts of tlic 
sex side of life, in decent language and in manifestly serious 
and disinterested spirit, cannot ordinarily be regarded as 
obscene.” 

In 1931 Federal Judge Woolsey cleared of the charge 
of obscenity Dr. Stopes’ Married Love, a sex manual for 
adults long under ban. It is illuminating to note that his 
acquaintance with the work of Havelock Ellis aided him in 
coping with the legal problem presented; as a matter of fact 
he referred to this specifically in his opinion, saying: 

“To one who has read Havelock Ellis as I have, the subject 
matter of Dr. Stopes’ book is not wholly new. * * * It is in¬ 
formative and instructive, and I think that any married folk 
who read it cannot fail to be benefited by its counsels of perfec¬ 
tion and its frank discussion of the frequent difficulties which 
necessarily arise in the more intimate aspects of married 
life. ♦ * ♦” 

And so, where yesterday the matter of disseminating 
sex information was a furtive, haphazard thing, today it is 
part of the accepted pattern of our lives. Books dealing 
with the various aspects of the sexual problem are freely 
circulated. The treatises which are available to tlie general 
public are not only those which deal with the ordinary prob¬ 
lems of what Judge Woolsey in the Ulysses case called 
“I’homme moyen sensuel”—the adult of normal sex instincts 
—but also those which pertain to se.xual aberrations. Van 
de Velde, Stekel, Kraft-Ebing, Forel, Hirschfcld and Sy- 
monds are sold without official hindrance wherever men buy 
the printed word. That this is as it should be cannot be 
gainsaid. For it is not sufficient for the layman to under¬ 
stand his own normal nature. Unless he has some grasp of 
the psychopathology of sex, he cannot as an intelligent mem¬ 
ber of society hope to deal sensibly with the question pre¬ 
sented by the abnormalities of his less fortunate fellows. 

Ellis’ Studies are a classic of their kind; and it is a 
felicitous occasion that brings the work before the public 
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after a long and tempestuous career, in a new format and 
under a new imprint. Ellis’s fame derives from his many 
fearless observations on life; the Studies still remain the 
chief symbol. That they constitute an incredibly rich mine 
of information for the physician, psychologist, psychiatrist, 
criminologist and educator, goes without saying. But for 
the general public their significance is no less great. They 
offer a foundation for a broader understanding of the com¬ 
plex social problem of sexual deviation. 

Morris L. Ernst 

New York 
January, 1936 
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The rc-issue of these Stitdies, in a new form and from 
a new publishing house, seems a favourable opportunity for 
reviewing the history of a work which I have always regarded 
as my main task in life. It has been a long and sometimes 
troubled history. 

I was a youth of sixteen when I formed the resolve to 
undertake the exploration of this matter; I can still recall the 
moment and the spot at which the inspiration came to me. 
It was in .Australia where I had lately arrived, and in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney. Like many other boys of my age, 
brought up in a good and religious home protected from the 
world, I was much puzzled over the phenomena of sex. I 
had already acquired a sceptical outlook; I viewed with con¬ 
tempt the hypocritical ultra-Puritanic, sentimental, or ob¬ 
scurantist teaching on sex, supported by the most varied 
theories, often fantastic, put forward by the few writers who 
at that time ventured even to touch on the subject. W^here 
could I find real help and guidance in this difficult yet so vital 
field? I was already in wide touch with the cultural and scien¬ 
tific literature of various lands. But the answer, so far as I 
could see, to this question was: Nowhere. I determined that 
I would make it the main business of my life to get to the 
real natural facts of sex apart from all would-be moralistic 
or sentimental notions, and so spare the youth of future 
generations the trouble and perplexity which this ignorance 
had caused me. 

It may seem an ambitious project. But I was not moved 
by ambition in the ordinary sense. No thought of worldly 
“success” entered my mind, nor had my resolve anything to 
do with the question of earning my living. As to that ques¬ 
tion, indeed, I was still in the dark; I knew I had to make 
Tny living. I still did not know how I should do it. The study 
of sex never appeared to me as a path to any money-making 
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profession. In those clays I should have been foolish if it had 
so appeared. I can honestly say that no dream of the reputa¬ 
tion which one day—long afterwards, it is true—was to come 
to me ever entered niy head. The field was unpromising and I 
myself—with no prospects, no background, no e(|uipment— 
coidd scarcely be considered anything but unj)romising. 

^’ct, unpromising as everything was, my resolve stood 
firm. Soon it appeared to me that the necessary portal to the 
study I had in mind was a medical training. That realisation 
also scarcely seemed helpful. I had no taste or desire for the 
ordinary physician's life, nor any financial backing to support 
a medical student’s long course. As I look back, I cannot 
understand how I could have formulated such a programme. 

^'et tile gods proved to be on my side. From totally un¬ 
expected sources I received the aid necessary to enable me 
to enter a medical school and I fulfilled the whole course, very 
leisurely, for in addition to the routine studies imposed, I 
was enlarging my literary interests and activities, as well, 
of course, as following the tracks which seemed to lead to 
my main goal. 

Even before entering the medical school I had determined 
that the preliminary step, in approaching the facts of sex 
life, was a study of the general facts of sex difFcrences quite 
apart from the central imptilse: the study of secondary and, 
as I found it necessary to term them, tertiary human sexual 
characters. At an early stage I began to explore these char¬ 
acters, to collect data, to sift and analyse them. It was the 
more necessary since, even on so simple and ever-present 
subject as this, there was no general agreement: the majority 
of people seemed to regard men as somehow "superior;” a 
minority held that men and women were really just alike and 
equal; there were comparatively few who held that men and 
women are unlike but equivalent, with neither sex superior. 
That, however, was the result to which, it seemed to me, the 
facts pointed. In 1894 I brought out my book Man ana 
Woman, in which this matter was investigated more thor¬ 
oughly than had ever been done before. While I privatelv 
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regarded ihe book as the necessary preliminary stage of my 
main work, it liad also a completely independent existence, 
it has several times been revised and enlarged, and m its 
seventh and eighth editions (Boston and London, 1934) it 
has at length reached, so far as I am concerned, its final shape. 

Even before the publication of ^lan and Woman a new 
factor came, at all events for a short time, into the scheme 
of my life. John Addington Symonds, distinguished as critic 
and historian suggested to me in 1892 (in the first place 
through Arthur Symons) that we should co-operate in a 
book on sexual inversion. Although w'e were already in 
friendly touch by correspondence on general literary matters, 
he knew nothing of my proposed work, or, as he remarked 
later, he would have considered his proposal an impertinence. 
He had, however, printed privately' two small books dealing 
with the matter, one on Greek paiderastia, the other on the 
modern problem of sexual inversion. He knew at that time 
far more about the subject than I did, as I had never been 
specially attracted to it, while he felt personally concerned 
in the problems involved, and had come into close contact 
with many more or less distinguished inverts. I agreed to th^ 
co-operation, feeling it an advantage to be associated with 
an author of recognised distinction who knew so much more 
about this subject, and, at Symonds' suggestion, I drew up 
an outline of the volume. This he accepted, although, as he 
pointed out, I had assigned the chief part to myself; that, 
however, seemed inevitable, since it was on the scholarly and 
historical side alone that Symonds could properly enter. But 
before we had time to make progress w’ith the work, or even 
to have an opportunity of meeting, Symonds, attacked by 
influenza, died suddenly in Rome in April, 1893. 

Two results, however, followed this attempted co-oper¬ 
ation. I had been led to place the volume on “Sexual Inver¬ 
sion” at the head of the series of Studies, where it was defi¬ 
nitely out of place, and, as I was using much of Symonds’ 
•iarlicr material placed by him in my hands, I felt bound to 
fdd his name to my own on the title page. When completed, 
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three years later, the volume was at once translated into Ger¬ 
man by my Irieiul Dr. Hans Kurella, who ha<l already trans¬ 
lated other books of mine, and published in Leipzig in 1896. 

T had not yet found an English publisher, though I had 
approached several London medical publishers; they were all 
afrai<I of the subject, though at least one said he would have 
been glad to accept the book if he had not the privilege of be¬ 
ing an English pttblisher. I had also sent the manuscript to 
Williams and Norgate, an established firm of re])Ute, who is¬ 
sued scientific books, and were thus the sort of publislicrs I 
desired. They, quite properly, submitted the manuscript for 
the opinion of Dr. Hack Tuke, editor of the Journal of Men¬ 
ial Science, and one of the most distinguished alienists of the 
day. It so happened that Hack Tuke was a friend of my own, 
and that indeed I cherished an affeclionatc regard and esteem 
for him. He had been helpful to me; he had welcomed my 
co-operation in his Journal (for which I continued to be a 
constant contributor for some tw'cnty years later), and we 
were in frequent contact. I le had also been an intimate friend 
of Dr. Symonds, father of J. A. Symonds. But he belonged 
to an eminent Quaker family: he was an old man, and while 
of liberal and tolerant mind his traditions were those of an 
earlier age. I was not, therefore, surprised, and could even 
have foretold, that he advised against the publication of the 
book. It was characteristic of him that he at once frankly told 
me he had been consulted and explained to me his attitude in 
the matter. He had no disapproval for my treatment of the 
subject, and he considered it a legitimate subject to treat 
when restricted to professional readers. But, he said, it was 
impossible so to restrict it, and there were many on whose 
minds such a detailed discussion of the matter might have a 
disturbing effect; even at the best, he concluded, “there are 
always the compositors.” I had no wish to bring forward any 
opposing arguments; I fully understood his attittide. I never 
felt the slightest resentment; on both sides the friendship 
remained the same, though not long afterward his life came 
to an end. 
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I had to seek another publisher. At that time my friend 
Mr. Perr)--Coste (later he wrote his name “Perrycoste”), 
who took an interest in my work, communicated to me a 
piece of news which he thought might be helpful. Perry- 
Coste was himself a scientific worker, and carried out 
various series of instructive observations (one of which 
appears as an appendix to the first volume of my Studies), 
so I was prepared to attach value to his information. He told 
me that a certain Mr. Astor Singer, a man of wealth, whose 
acting manager was his brother-in-law, a Dr. Roland de 
Villicrs, desired to set up a small publishing business in order 
to issue quietly a few high-class works, mostly scientific, to 
be printed at a linotype press he had just then expensively 
set up. The genuineness of the scheme appeared to be guar¬ 
anteed by Mr. (later the Right Hon.) J. M. Robertson, who 
was associating himself with it. This seemed very much the 
kind of publisher I wanted. I sought out Dr. de \'illicrs and 
had a satisfactory interview with him. He was a large and 
gentle creature who entered the room with a stealtliy cat-like 
tread, but I had nothing to complain of in his reception of my 
visit. He agreed to publish the book, and accepted my con¬ 
dition that it should only be advertised in medical and scien¬ 
tific quarters. I had no fault to find with the fulfilment of these 
conditions, or with any breach of financial undertakings on 
the publisher’s part. 

But we gradually realised that “Dr. Roland de Villiers” 
was not what he professed to be, and that we were being 
entangled in an elaborate mystification, though it was not 
till later that we learned that this had a more or less criminal 
background. “Mr. Astor Singer,” the wealthy principal 
who was never visible, but living in the Riviera or travelling 
in Mexico, was a fiction. “Dr. Roland de Villiers,” as the 
police eventually made clear, was a German of good birth, 
son of an eminent judge, and of the real name of Georg 
Ferdinand Springmuhl von Weissenfeld. He had had a bril¬ 
liant academic career in Germany in science, medicine and 
literature, and had married a German lady of good family. 
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But Ills dubious conduct estranged his father, and after forg¬ 
ing cheques he had ded to litigland in 1880 and entered on 
the career of swindler, sometimes on a large scale, setting up 
bogus companies by which he netted very large suitis of 
money, so that, thougli he was sometimes arrested, and even 
condemned to it:iprisonmcnt, he was always well supplied 
with fuiuls. His versatile fertility in ex|>edients was extraor¬ 
dinary; he had a passion for mystification which he showed 
inall sorts of small ways, scarcely involving any selt-intcrest. 

I have always regartled him as .1 man with a curious mental 
kink even more than a criminal, although in that latter capacity 
he was an amazing figure. He succeeded in duping us all 

But before the volume was actually published, on the 
very eve of issue, another check was encountered. Symonds' 
literary executor, Horatio Brown, himself a distinguished 
scholar and an authority on Venetian history, suddenly in¬ 
tervened. He had been in close touch with Symonds, and 1 
had been throughout on friendly terms with him, staving, 
when in Venice at his house on the Zattere. He had entirely 
approved of the (German publication with the joint authorship 
announced on the title page and also approved of English 
publication. But now, at this final moment, he witlidrew 
permission. I imagine that the family became alarmed and 
authorised Brown to buy up tbe whole edition for destrurt-om 
At all events, that was what was done, though—whether Of 
not intentionally I do not know—some copies which 1 later 
heard of in circulation were preserved. The result was that I 
had to go through the whole volume, removing tlie rather 
disjointed fragments due to Symonds, though retaining the 
anonymous histories ne had supplied. Henceforth I appeared 
as sole author, and the volume acquired uniformity of tone 
and a better shape. In its renewed form the book appeared 
in 1897, It was reviewed in medical and scientific quarters, 
if with no great enthusiasm, nearly always with complete 
approval and never with the slightest condemnation. 

But, unknown to us all, the police had their eyes on my 
publisher and were ready to pounce as soon as he offered an 
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opportunity. His publication of a book which might legally be 
termed “obscene” evidently seemed to them a God-sent occa¬ 
sion. 

It so happened that there was at that time a society 
calling itself the Legitimation League which had some busi¬ 
ness dealings W’ith de Villiers’ printing press. The League 
(with which I had no connection whatever) was itself some¬ 
what suspicious in the eyes of the police, for it existed for 
the purpose of advocating radical reforms in marriage and 
for improving the status of illegitimate children, and had 
as Honorary President Miss Lillian Harman, daughter of 
bfoses Harman, of Chicago, a pioneer for sexual enlighten¬ 
ment in America. The Honorary Secretary of the League 
was Mr. George Bedborough who, on account of his rela¬ 
tions with de Villiers, had a few copies of my book for sale, 
though they were not exposed. But the detective emploj ed by 
the police to attend the League’s meetings and to cultivate 
friendly relations with its members became aware of their 
existence. He saw a magnificent opportunity for killing two 
birds with one stone. 

One day—it was the 27th of May, 1898—he arrived at 
the League's offices, purchasd a copy of my book—and 
arrested Bedborough. Far from London, at my home in Corn¬ 
wall, I heard the news that same day. Miss Harman (person¬ 
ally unknown to me) who was then on a short visit to Eng¬ 
land, chanced to be with Mr. Bedborough at the moment and 
she telegraphed the news to me. Directly afterward I had 
a letter from de Villiers to the same effect, with the addition 
that he had heard I was also to be arrested. A warrant had 
been issued for his own arrest, and he discreetly disappeared, 
to Cologne, he said, though it might have been only to his own 
house in Cambridge where, as later became known, he had 
secret chambers constructed. Before effacing himself he 
authorised me to obtain legal defence for himself and my 
book, guaranteeing responsibility for the costs, and this 
undertaking he faithfully carried out 
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I came up from Cornwall to town, and on the advice of 
a legal friend (being myself completely innocent in such 
matters), I went to an established firm of solicitors whose 
conduct tliroughout was always sensible and beyond criticism, 
though they had no very prominent part to play, since pub¬ 
lisher and author were not directly attacked and therefore 
not entitled to any voice in open court. Bedborough’s friends 
entrusted his case to another solicitor wiiose conduct in the 
case was so unsatisfactory that it led subsequently to a disci¬ 
plinary investigation by the Law Society. But they showed 
good judgment by selecting as counsel for the defence a 
promising young barrister, Mr. Horace Avory, eager to 
distinguish himself in what promised to be an epoch-making 
case. The unfortunate course of the trial, however, and the 
mismanagement by Bedborough’s solicitor, prevented him 
from aiipearing. He amply distinguished himself later in life, 
and died as recently as 1935, one of the most eminent and 
respected of English judges. 

In the long and trying interval before the trial a Free 
Press Defen :e Committee was formed to gather in moral 
support and financial assistance. The moving spirit in consti¬ 
tuting and calling together this committee was Mr. Henry 
Seymour, who h.ad no connection whatever with my Studies, 
though he has won some distinction in another field. It was 
as a particularly scandalous attack on freedom of scientific 
speech that the prosecution aroused him to action, and he 
displayed an energy for which I have always felt grateful in 
marshalling the forces of defense. Among those who joined 
the Committee (most of them at the time personally unknown 
to me) were J. M. Robertson, Grant Allen, Bernard Shaw, 
George Moore, Frank Harris, Belfort Bax, Herbert Bur¬ 
rows, Walter Crane, Edward Carpenter, H. M, Hyndman, 
G. J. Holyoake, and William Sharp, a varied and distin¬ 
guished company, though not a single physician appeared 
among them. I should add, however, that I privately received 
many letters of warm sympathy and approval from distin¬ 
guished alienists and psychiatrists, British, European and 
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American. But public support was small. Numerous public 
meetings were held, and never reported in the newspapers, 
while even a paid advertisement was refused by a prominent 
Liberal newspaper, the Daily Chromclc. 

The trial took place on the 31st of October, 1898. There 
is no occasion to go into its details. 1 hose who are interested 
will find it set down in full from the verbatim report made 
at the time on behalf of the Defence Committee, in Chapter 
XII of Dr. Houston Peterson’s Havelock Ellis. 

The accusation was, in legal jjhraseology, “of having un¬ 
lawfully and wickedly published and sold, and caused to be 
procured and to le sold, a wicked, bawdy, an<l scandalous, 
and obscene book called Studies in the Psychology of Sex, 
Vol. I, Sexual Inversion.” intending (as it was further set 
out in an earlier indictment by the Grand Jury) “to vitiate 
and corrupt the morals of the liege subjects of our Latly the 
Queen, to debauch and poison the minds of divers of the liege 
subjects of our said Lady the Queen, and to raise and create 
in them lustful desires, and to bring the liege subjects into 
a state of wickedness, lewdness, and debauchery.” The “al¬ 
leged libels” were duly appended to this indictment and con¬ 
sisted not in anything whatever that I had written, but 
merely in a few details concerning early life from the His¬ 
tories recorded, and in these Histories, I may remark, I had 
really toned down certain crude details, whif'h do not seem 
to me essential in a psychological study. The defence was fully 
prepared, a momentous fight was anticipated, and I arrived 
in cood time accompanied by my wife, wno had throughout 
been my loyal and devoted comrade, as well as being espe¬ 
cially successful in securing financial assistance among her 
friends for Bedborough’s defence. We vere accommodated 
in a room at the back of the court, the Old Bailey, the ancient 
Court House in Newgate, and I was ready to appear if called 
upon by the Judge. 

But at the last moment, without consulting the Defence 
Committee or his counsel, Bedborough. feeling—naturally 
enough, no doubt—that he was being tued for an offence 
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with which he was in reality only by accident concerned and 
might be called upon to suffer severely in a cause he had never 
had at heart, had been to Scotland Yard and come to an 
understanding with the Commissioner of Police who was 
directing the prosecution, that by submission it would be 
possible for liim to be let off without punishment. (It is 
probable that the Commissioner had at length realised how 
formidable was the defence, and it has been stated, whether 
or not correctly, that the proposal for a compromise came 
from the police.) So, now without counsel to represent him, 
Bedborough pleaded “guilty” to the charge so far as my 
book was concerned (there were minor charges affecting the 
pijhlications of the Legitimation League)—and the whole 
defence collapsed. 

The speech of the prosecuting counsel was almost apolo¬ 
getic for Bedborough, explaining that the prisoner had been 
to the police and proved that he “had taken no principal part 
in this terrible traffic,” having indeed only sold three copies 
of the book, and suggesting to the Judge that sentence should 
be “deferred.” 

Accordingly, Sir Charles Hall, sitting in capacity of 
Judge, bound Bedborough over on his own recognizance to 
come up for judgment if called upon. At the same time he 
thought well to improve the occasion by giving the defendant 
a piece of his own mind: “You have pleaded guilty, and you 
have acted wisely in so pleading, for it would have been impos¬ 
sible for you to have contended with any possibility whatever 
of being able to persuade anybody to believe that this book, 
this lecture, and this magazine were not filthy and obscene. 
. . . I am willing to believe that in acting as you did, you 
might at the first outset perhaps have been gulled into the be¬ 
lief that somebody might say that this was a scientific work. 
But it is impossible for anybody with a head on his shoulders 
to open the book without seeing that it is a pretence and a 
sham, and that it is merely entered into for the purpose of 
selling this obscene publication. . . . The result will be this 
—that so long as you do not touch this filthy work again with 
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your hands and so long as you lead a respectable life you will 
hear no more of this. But if you choose to go back to your 
evil ways, you will be brought up before me, and it will be my 
duty to send you to prison for a very long term.” 

These remarks have always seemed to me instructive. 
This is the sort of man, with this kind of insight into human 
motives and this ability to appreciate scientific methods, to 
whom we give the power of pronouncing judgment on the 
products of the human spirit, not only the lowest but perhaps 
the highest products. But, beyond that, we even permit such 
a man to inflict punishment—heavy fines, long imprisonment 
—on a person concerned even remotely, and with however 
innocent and even admirable a motive, in this production. It 
is not as though this man, Sir Charles Hall, were below the 
average of those in such positions. In the exercise of all legit¬ 
imate legal functions he was probably above the average. 
He had been the personal attorney who acted for the Prince 
of Wales (afterward King Edward), an honourable posi¬ 
tion, and he had not reached the age of senility, though very 
little after the Bedborough trial his death occurred, whether 
or not hastened by the contemptuous comments his conduct 
on that occasion evoked in some quarters. Mr. Bedborough 
has, as the Judge hoped, lived a “respectable” and even re¬ 
spected life, as indeed he had previously, but, even though 
allowed to go free, the prosecution was a serious blow in his 
career, and for some time he found it desirable to change 
his name and live abroad. 

For my part, I regarded the attitude of the Judge, and 
indeed the whole case, as a decisive indication of the attitude 
of the English police and English Courts where my work 
was concerned. I immediately issued a statement (which also 
is contained in Dr. Peterson’s book), setting out that these 
conditions involved “a risk to others and a domination over 
myself which I at all events have no intention of submitting 
to. . . . The decision I have been forced to reach seems 
inevitable. To wrestle in the public arena for freedom of 
speech is a noble task which may be worthily undertaken by 
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any man who can devote to it the best cnerj^ies of his life. 
It is not, however, a task which I ever contemplated. I am 
a student and my patli has long been marked out. I may be 
forced to pursue it under unfavourable conditions, but 1 do 
not intend that any consideration shall induce me to swerve 
from it. nor do I intend to injure my work or distort my vision 
of life by entering upon any struggle. . . . I insist upon do¬ 
ing my own work in my own way.” 

Thus I at once resolved on the publication of the further 
Studies otitside England. Dc Villiers seemed to fall in with 
this plan. He had alreatly arranged to issue the next volume, 
“The Evolution of Modesty and Other Studies,” which was 
mostly ready, and he undertook to publisli it in Germany. 
Immediately after the trial I arranged to spend tlie winter in 
Morocco, partly in order to be in an atmosphere as unlike as 
possil>le that of the Old Bailey, and partly for the benefit of 
my wife's health. During the few days in Cornwall between 
the trial and our departure in the Orient liner from Plymouth, 
I dictated from my notes the remaining study (that of Sexual 
Periodicity) for this volume to a skilled steiiographer, the 
only occasion on which I have adopted this method. The 
stenographer in question, who had for some time been inter¬ 
ested in my work, was Miss N. G. Bacon, with whom we had 
arranged to take charge of our house during our absence. She 
had formerly been a secretary to W. T. Stead, the famous 
journalist, who, though he had not joined the Defence Com¬ 
mittee. then, and ever afterwards, took a friendly and per¬ 
sonal interest in my work. 

But troubles were not yet over. The volume appeared 
next year and bore “Leipzig” on the title page. That imprint 
was merely a fiction. The book was really printed and pub¬ 
lished in England precisely as was the first volume. And the 
results were similar. The books were seized and ordered to 
be “burnt.” This, I was informed, meant that the copies were 
distributed among police officers, so that they might study 
them and be prepared to deal with similar books when en¬ 
countered. De Villiers himself was arrested for anotlier 
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offence at his house in Cambridge, some time later, and im¬ 
mediately took poison which, it was said, he carried about 
with him secreted in a ring he always w'ore. 

Even if de \"illicrs had survived, I was far too disgusted 
by the fraudulent trick he had played ever to have had any 
further dealings with him. I looked around for another 
publisher. 

An opening appeared with little delay. The prosecution 
had caused much indignation among friends in America. 
One of tiiem, I think it was Dr, J. G. Kiernan, of Chicago 
—already a psychiatrical pioneer in the field of sex and one 
of the first to come out on my side—suggested to me the F. 
A. Davis Company of Philadelphia as suitable publishers for 
the5rHi/iV5-. Mr. Davis was an enterprising publisher who had 
already issued Krafft-Ebing’s Psychopathia SexuaUs (then 
the chief existing work in the field of sexual patholog)’). I 
put the proposition before Mr. Davis, and at once, without 
question or hesitation, he agreed to take over the Studies. 
As soon as possible, in 1901, he issued “The Evolution of 
Modesty,” etc. as Volume I and “Sexual Inversion” speedily 
followed as Volume 11. I was pleased to be able to effect this 
change of order, for, as already mentioned, I had not orig¬ 
inally proposed to start tlie Studies with what was inevitably 
regarded as an abnormal subject, and to put it at the head 
served to excuse the not uncommon error of describing my 
Studies as “pathological.” There is no real ground for such 
a description. It was true of the earlier books on the subject 
of sex, notably of the best-known of these, Krafft-Ebing’s, in 
which the whole field of normal sexuality was dismissed in 
half a dozen feeble and scrappy pages. The original inspira¬ 
tion of my own work, and the guiding motive throughout, 
was the study of normal sexuality. I have always been careful 
to show that even the abnormal phenomena throw light on 
the normal impulse, since they have their origin either in an 
exaggeration or a diminution of that impulse; while, re¬ 
versely, we are better able to understand the abnormal when 
we realise how closely it is related to the normal. 
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During the following ten years, the further volumes 
gradually appeared. They were sold by the F. A. Davis Com¬ 
pany only to professional readers, and there was never the 
slightest hint of any obstacle to their publication. The Amer¬ 
ican public and American authorities have, even from the 
first, shown a friendly or, at all events, tolerant attitude to 
my work. In 1910 the si.Nth and. as I had intended it, 
final volume, “Sex in Relation to Society.” This is the largest, 
and also in my opinion—as I believe in that of my readers 
the most important volume. In the earlier volumes I had been 
dealing with the sexual impulse in the individual; here I was 
concerned with that impulse as it was woven into the whole 
social texture. At the end of the Volume, I placed a Postscript. 

During the fifteen years that followed, several of the 
volumes were re-issued in much re-written or revised shapes. 
They were also translated, more or less completely, into the 
leading languages of the world, German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, Japanese, etc. 

At the same time certain aspects of sexual psychology, 
either left over from the Studies or belonging to the border¬ 
land of sex, began to take more definite shape in my mind. 
They were written from time to time and at last constituted 
a large supplementary seventh volume, published in 1928, 
with which my work in the whole field may be said to be 
finally completed. In the present four-volume edition, “Sex 
and Society” appears last. 

I have only to mention that in 1933 I issued with an¬ 
other publishing firm a Student’s Manual in one volume 
entitled The Psychology of Sex. This title led some who 
had not seen the book to conclude that it was a summary of 
the seven volumes of the Studies. That was a complete mis¬ 
apprehension. The Manual, intended in the first place for 
students who would later study the subject elaborately, and 
in the second place for general readers who would be content 
with a brief statement, is more systematic and even more 
comprehensive than the Studies, but could not possibly sum- 
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marise seven large volumes. It is not a summary but an 
introduction. 

Today the SlitcUcs are transferred to another publishing 
house which issues them in a new and more generally a^^Il- 
able form. Therewith my work enters another phase. The 
pioneering stage is over. No longer is it a risky and dangerous 
enterprise to approach this field, with pitfalls on every side. 
Now the legitimacy of the field is generally accepted, every¬ 
one is free to enter it. even though still from time to time 
we find witli a shock that the legal and police traditions of the 
past are not yet dead. But among the professional and edu¬ 
cated general public there is no longer any doubt, and not 
merely concerning the immense importance of sex alike in 
individual and social life. It is today almost universally ac¬ 
cepted, when it is not actively urged, that definite knowledge 
of so deeply vital a subject is necessary for all. and that with¬ 
out it life must ever remain perilous. Nor is mere information 
enough; there is always a lurking peril. With all the informa¬ 
tion available, the sexual life can never be easy. Here, as else¬ 
where, discipline is needed as well as knowledge, and art as 
well as discipline. That is the reason why we must continue 
to study the problems of sexual psychology. 

Havelock Ellis 

24 Holmdene Avenue, 

Herne Hill, London. 

Z2, September, 1935 
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GENERAL PREFACE. 


The origin of these Studies dates from many years 
back. As a youth I was faced, as others are, by tlie problem 
of sex. Living partly in an Australian city where the ways 
of life were plainly seen, partly in the solitude of the bush, 

I was free both to contemplate and to meditate many things. 
A resolve slowly grew up within me: otie main part of my 
life-work should be to make clear the problems of sex. 

That was more than twenty years ago. Since then I 
can honestly say that in all that 1 have done that resolve 
has never been very far from my thoughts. I have always 
been slowly working up to this central problem: and in a 
book puldished some three years ago —^fan and IVoniaii: 
a Study of Human Secondary Sexual Characters —T put 
foiward what was, in my own eyes, an introduction to the 
study of the primary questions of sexual psychology. 

Now that I have at length reached the time for begin¬ 
ning to publish my results, these results scarcely seem to 
me large. As a youth, I had hoped to settle problems for 
those who came after; now I am quietly content if I do 
little more than state them. For even that, I now think, is 
much ; it is at least the half of knowledge. In this particular 
field the evil of ignorance is magnified by our efforts to 
suppress that which never can be suppressed, though in the 
effort of suppression it may become perverted. I have at 
least tried to find out what are the facts, among normal 
people as well as among abnormal people; for, while it 
seems to me that the physician’s training is necessary in 
order to ascertain the facts, the physician for the most pari 
only obtains the abnormal facts, which alone bring littl& 
light. I have tried to get at the facts, and, having got at 
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ilie facts, to look them simply aiul squarely in the face, if 
1 cannot perhaps turn tlie lock myself, I bring the key which 
can alone in the end rightly open the door: the key of 
sincerity. That is my one panacea: sincerity. 

I know that many of my friends, people on whose 
side I, too, am to be found, retort with another word: 
reticence. It is a mistake, they say, to try to uncover these 
things; leave the sc-xual instincts alone, to grow up and 
develop in the shy solitude they love, and they will be 
sure to grow up and develop wholesomely. But, as a 
matter of fact, that is precisely what we can not and will not 
ever allow them to do. There are very few middle-aged 
men atid women who can clearly recall the facts of their 
lives and tell you in all honesty that their sexual instincts 
have developed easily and wholesomely throughout. And 
it should not be difficult to see why this is so. Let my 
friends try to transfer their feelings and theories from the 
reproductive region to, let us say, the nutritive region, the 
only other which can be compared to it for importance. 
Suppose that eating and drinking was never spoken of 
openly, save in veiled or poetic language, and that no one 
ever ate food publicly, because it was considered immoral 
and immodest to reveal the mysteries of this natural func' 
tion. Wc know what would occur. A considerable propor¬ 
tion of the community, more especially the more youthful 
members, possessed by an instinctive and legitimate curios¬ 
ity, would concentrate their thoughts on the subject. They 
would have so many problems to puzzle over: How often 
ouglit I to eat? What ought I to eat? Is it wrong to eat 
fruit, which I like? Ought I to eat grass, which I don’t 
like? Instinct notwithstanding, wc may be quite sure that 
only a small minority would succeed in eating reasonably 
and wholesomely. The sexual secrecy of life is even more 
disastrous than such a nutritive secrecy would be; partly 
because we expend such a wealth of moral energy in directing 
or misdirecting it, partly because the sexual impulse normally 
develops at the same time as the intellectual impulse, not in, 
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the early vears of life, when wholesome instinctive habits 
miglit be formed. And there is always some igniorant and 
foolish friend who is prepared still further to muddle 

things: Eat a meal every other day! Eat twelve meals a 

day! Never eat fruit! Always eat grass! The advice 
emphatically gi\en in sexual matters is usually not less 

absur<l than this. When, however, the matter is fully 

open, the problems of food are not indeed wholly soK etl, 
but everyone is enabled by the exj)erience of his fellows to 
reach some sort of situation suited to his o\\ n case. Ajid 
when the rigid secrecy is once swept away a sane and 
natural reticence becomes for the first time possible. 

This secrecy has not always been maintained. When 
the Catholic Church was at the summit of its ])ower and 
inlluence it fully realized the magnitude of sexual problems 
and took an active and inquiring interest in all the details 
of normal and abnormal sexuality. Even to the jiresent 
time there are certain jihenomcna of the sexual life which 
have scarcely been accurately described except in ancient 
theological treatises. As the t^’pe of such treatises I will 
mention the great tome of Sanchez, Dc Matritnonio. Tfcre 
you will find the whole sexual life of men and women 
analyzed in its relationships to sin. Everything is set forth, 
as clearly and as concisely as it can be—without morbi<l 
prudery on the one hand, or morbid sentimentality oti the 
other—in the coldest scientific language: the right course of 
action is pointed out for all the cases that may occur, and 
we are told what is lawful, what a venial sin, what a mortal 
sin. Now I do not consider that sexual matters concern the 
theologian alone, and I deny altogether that he is competent 
to deal with them. In his hands, also, undoubtedly, they 
sometimes become prurient, as they can scarcely fail to 
become on the non-natural and unwholesome basis of ascet¬ 
icism, and as they with difficulty become in the open-air 
light of science. But we arc bound to recognize the thor¬ 
oughness with which the Catholic theologians dealt witli 
these matters, and, from their own point of view, indeed. 
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the entire reasonableness; we are bound to recognize tl\c 
admirable spirit in which, successfully or not, they sought to 
approach them. We need to*<lay the same spirit and temper 
apjdied from a different standpoint. These things concern 
everyone; the study of these things concerns the physiolo¬ 
gist, tlie psychologist, the moralist. We want to get into 
possession of the actual facts, and from the investigation of 
the facts we want to ascertain what is normal and what is 
abnormal, from the point of view of physiology and of 
psychology. We want to know what is naturally lawful 
under tlic various sexual chances that may befall man, not 
as the born child of sin. but as a naturally social animal. 
What is a venial sin against nature, what a mortal sin 
against nature? The answers arc less easy to reach than the 
theologians' answers generally were, but we can at least put 
ourselves in the right attitude; we may succeed in asking 
that cpiestion which is sometimes even more than the half 
of knowledge. 

It is perhaps a mistake to show so plainly at the outset 
that I approach what may seem only a psychological ques¬ 
tion not without moral fervour. But I do not wish any 
mistake to be made. I regard sex as the central problem 
of life. And now that the problem of religion has practi¬ 
cally been settled, and that the problem of labor has at 
least been placed on a practical foundation, the question of 
sex—with the racial questions that rest on it—stands before 
the coming generations as the cliief problem for solution. 
Sex lies at the root of life, and we can never learn to 
reverence life until we know how to understand sex.—So, at 
least, it seems to me. 

Having said so much, I will try to present such results 
as I have to record in that cold and dry light through which 
alone the goal of knowledge may truly be seen. 

Havelock Ellis. 

July, 1897. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The first edition of this volume was published in 1S99, foD 
lowing “Sexual Inversion,” which now forms Volume II. The 
second edition, issued by tlie jjresent publishers and substantially 
identical with the first edition, appeared in the following year. 
Ten years have elapsed since then and this new edition will be 
found to reflect tlie course of that long interval. Xot only is 
the volume greatly enlarged, but nearly every page has bwa 
partly rewritten. This is mainly duo to three causes: JIuoh 
new literature required to be taken into account; my own knowl¬ 
edge of the historical and ethnographic a.spects of the sexual 
impulse has increased; many fresh illustrative cases of a 
valuable and instnictive character have accumulated in iny 
hands. It is to these three sources of improvement that the 
book owes its greatly revised and enlarged condition, and not 
to the need for modifying any of its essential conclusions. 
These, far from undergoing any change, have by the new 
material been greatly strengthcjicd. 

It may be added that the General Preface to the whole 
work, which was originally piiblished in 1898 at the beginning 
of “Se.vual Inversion,” now finds its proper place at the outset 
of the present volume. 

Havelock Elus. 

24 Holindcno Avenue, 

Herne Hill, I^ondoa 
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PKEFACE THE FIRST EDITION. 


Tiie present volume contains tlireo studies which soon t(V 
me to be necessary jtvolcgomci^d to that analysis of the sexual 
instinct which must form the chief j)art of an investigation into 
tlie psychology of sex. The first sketches tiie main outlines of 
a complex emotional stale whicli is of fundamental importance 
in sexual psychology; the second, by bringing together evidence 
from widely different regions, suggests a tentative explanation 
of facts that are still imperfectly known; the third attempts to 
show that even in fields whore we assume our knowledge to he 
adequate a broader view of tbe phenomena teaches us to sus¬ 
pend judgment and to adopt a more cautious attitude. So far 
as they go, these studies ore complete in tluunselvcs; their sj>o- 
cial use, as an introduction to a more comprehensive analysis of 
sexual phenomena, is that they bring before us, under varying 
aspects, a cbaractoristic wbicli, tbough often ignored, is of the 
first importance in obtaining a clear understanding ol Ihe facts: 
the tendency of the sexual impulse to appear in a spontaneous 
and to some extent periodic manner, alfecting women dilTcrently 
from men. This is a tendency which, later, 1 l)Oi)e to make still 
more apparent, for it has practical and social, as well as psycho¬ 
logical, implications. Here—and more esi)ccially in the study 
of those spontaneous solitary manifestations which I call auto- 
crotic—I have attempted to clear the ground, and to indicate 
the main lines along which the progress of our knowledge in 
these fields may best be attained. 

It may surprise many medical readers that in the third and 
longest study I have said little, save incidentally, cither of treat¬ 
ment or prevention. The omission of sucli considerations at this 
stage is intentional. It may safely be said that in no other field 
of human activity is so vast an amount of strenuous didactic 
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morality founded on so slender a basis of facts. In most other 
deparlineuts of life ue at least make a pretence of learning 
before we j)rcsuinc to teach; in tlio lield of ecx we content our¬ 
selves with llie smallest and vaguest niiniimim of information, 
often ostentatiously second-hand, usually unreliable. I wish to 
cinj)liasizc the fact tliat before avc can safely talk cither of curing 
or preventing these manifestations we must know a great deal 
more than wo know at present regarding their distribution, 
etiology, and symptomatology; and we must exorcise ttic same 
coolness and caution as—if our work is to be fruitful—wo 
require in any other field of serious study. We must approach 
these facts as ]>hysleians, it is true, but also as psychologists, 
])riinari!y concerned to find out the workings of such manifesta¬ 
tions in fairly healthy and nonnal people. If we found a 
divorce-court judge writing n treatise on marriage wo should 
smile. But it is equally absurd for the physician, so long as his 
knowledge is confined to disease, to write regarding sex at large; 
valuable as the facts ho brings forward may be, he can never bo 
in a jiosilion to generalize concerning them. And to me, at all 
events, it seems that wo have had more than, enough pictures of 
gross sexual perversity, whether funiishcd by the asylum or the 
brothel. They arc only really instructive when they are seen in 
their proper perspective as the rare and ultimate extremes of a 
chain of phenomena which we may more profitably study nearer 
home. 

Yet, although we are, on every hand, surrounded by the 
normal manifestations of sex, conscious or xinconscious, thc.se 
manifestations are extremely difficult to observe, and, in those 
cases in which wo are best able to observe them, it frc()uently 
happens that we arc unable to make any use of our knowledge. 
Moreover, even when we have obtained our data, the difficulties— 
at all events, for an English investigator—are by no means over¬ 
come. lie may take for granted that any serious and precise 
study of the sexual instinct will not meet with general approval; 
his work will bo misunderstood; bis motives will be called in 
question; among those for whom he is chiefly working ho will 
find indifference. Indeed, the pioneer in this field may well 
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cotmt'iiimself happy if he meets with nothing worse than indif¬ 
ference. Hence it is that the present volume will not be pub¬ 
lished in England, but that, availing myself of the generous 
sjmpatliy with which my work has been received in America, I 
have sought the wider medical and scientific audience of the 
tTnited States. In matters of faith, ‘‘liberty of prophesying” was 
centuries since eloquently' vindicated for Englishmen; the liberty 
of investigating facts is still called in question, under one pre¬ 
tence or another, and to seek out the most vital facts of life is 
still in England a perilous task. 

I desire most heartily to thank the numerous friends and 
correspondents, some living in remote parts of the world, who 
have freely assisted me in my work with valuable information 
and personal liistories. To Mr. F. H. Perry-Coste I owe an ap¬ 
pendix which is by far the most elaborate attemi)t yet made to 
find evidence of periodicity in the spontaneous se.\ual manifesta¬ 
tions of sleep; my debts to various medical and other correspond¬ 
ents are duly stated in the text. To many women friends and 
correspondents I may liere express my gratitude for the manner 
in which tliey have furnished me with intimate personal records, 
and for the cross-examination to which they' liavc allowed me to 
subject them. I may already say hero, what I shall have occa¬ 
sion to say more emphatically in subsequent volumes, that with¬ 
out the assistance I have received from women of fine intelligence 
and high character my work would be impossible. I regret that 
1 cannot make my thanks more specific. 


Havklock Ellis. 
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THE EVOLUTION’ OF IIODESTY. 

I. 

The Deenition of Modesty—The Significance of Modesty—Difli- 
culties in U.e Way of Its Analysis—ITie Varying Phenomena of Modestj. 
Among Different Peoples and in Different Ages. 

Hodesty, which may be provisionally defined as an almost 
instinctive fear prompting to concealment and usually centering 
around the sexual processes, while common to both sexes is 
more peculiarly feminine, so that it may almost be regarded as the 
chief secondary sexual character of women on the psychical side. 
The woman who is lacking in this kind of fear is lacking, also 
in sexual attractiveness to the normal and average man. The 
apparent exceptions seem to prove the rule, for it will generally 
be found that the women who are, not immodest (for immodesty 
is more closely related to modesty than mere negative absence of 
the sense of modesty), but ^vithout that fear which implies the 
presence of a complex emotional feminine organization to defend, 
only make a strong sexual appeal to men who are themselves 
lacking in the complemenUry masculine qualities. As a psy- 
chical secondary sexual character of the first rank, it is necessary, 
before any psychology of sex can be arranged in order, to obtain 
a clear view of modesty. 

The immense importance of feminine modesty in creating roascu 
line passion must be fairly obvious. 1 may. however, quote the observa. 
tions of two writers wbo have shown evidence of insigl.t and knovvledg* 
regarding this xnatter. 

Casanova describes how, when at Berne, he went (o t!ic baths, and 
was, according to custom, attended by a young girl, w.iom he selected 
from a group of bath attendants. She undressed him, proceeded to un¬ 
dress herself, and then entered the bath with him. and rubbed him 
tborougi.ly all over, the operation being performed in the most serious 
manner and without ft word being spoken. When all was over, how¬ 
ever, he perceived that the girl had expected him to make advances, and 
he proceeds to describe and discuss bis own feelings of indifference under 
•och circumstances. “Though without gazing on the girl’s figure, 1 had 

1 ( 1 ) 
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soon onough to rcoogni^* thnt she had all that a man can ih*^ire to find 
in a woman: a beautiful face, lively and well-formod eyes, a beautiful 
mouth, with good teeth, a healthy complexion, well developed breasts, 
arui everything in harmony. It is true that 1 had felt that her hands 
could have been smoother, but I could only attribtito this to hard work; 
moreover, my Swiss girl was only eighteen, and yet 1 remained entirely 
cold. UHiat was the cause of thiat That was the question that I n^ked 
myself 

•*It Is clear,*^ wrote Stendhal, ^Hhat three parts of modesty are 
taught. This is, perhaps, the only law born of civilization which pro¬ 
duces nothing but hn.npiucss* It has been observed that birds of prey 
hido themselves to drink, because, being obliged to plunge their heads 
in Hie water, they are at that moment defenceless. AiU*T having con* 
si<!ored what passes at Otalieito, I can see no other natural foundation 
for modesty. l.^vo is the mirnole of civilization. Among savago and 
Very barbaroua races we find nothing but ph>*sical love of a gross char¬ 
acter. It is modesty that gives to love the aid of imagination, and in 
so doing imparts life to it. Modesty Is very early taught to little girls 
by their motliers, and with extreme jealousy, one might say, by rsprii 
dc corps, llicy ore wafchlng In ndranco over the happiness of fhe 
future lover. To o timid and tender woman there ought to be no 
greater torture than to allow herself In the presence of a man some¬ 
thing which she thinks she ought to blush at. I am convinced that a 
proud w'OTnan would prefer a thousand deaths. A sliglit liberty taken 
on the tender side by the man she loves gives a woman a moment of 
keen pleasure, but if he has the air of blaming her for it, or only of not 
enjoying It with transport, an awful doubt must be left in her mind. 
For a women above the v^ilgar level there Is, then, everything to gain 
by very reserved manners. The play la not equal. She hazards against 
a slight plcnrare, or against the advantage of appearing a little amiable, 
(he danger of biting remorse, and a feeling of shame which must render 
even the lover loss dear. An evening paasc^l gaily and thoughtlessly, 
without thinking of what comes after, is dearly paid at this price. The 
sight of a lover with whom one fears that one has bad this kind of 
wrong mast become odious for screm! days. Can on© bo stirprised at 
the force of a habit, the slightest Infractions of which aro punished with 
such atrocious shame I As to tho utility of modesty. It Is the mother 
of love. As to the mechanism of the feeling, nothing Is simpler. The 
mind Is absorbed In feeling shame instead of being occupied wdth desire. 
I>eslre8 are forbidden, and desires lead to actions. It Is evident thnt 
every tender and proiid woman—and them two things, being cause and 
cfTcct, naturally go together—must contract habits of coldness which 
tho people whom she diseoneerts call prudery. Tho power of modesty 
is 80 great that a tender \vonuin betrays herself with her lover rather 
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by deeds than by words. The evil of modesty is that it consUiitly 
<eads to falsehood.” (Stendhal, De VStnour, Chapter XXIV.) 

It thus happens that, as Adler remarks (Die Alangelhaflo 
Geschlcchtscmpfinduxg dcs IVeibcs, p. 133), the sexual impulse in 
women is fettered by an inhibition which has to be conquered. A thin 
veil of reticence, shyness, and anxiety ia constantly cast anew over a 
woman’s love, and her wo>icr, in eveiy act of courtship, has the enjoy, 
ment of conquering afresh an oft-won woman- 

An interesting testimony to the part played by modesty in elTectiiig 
the union of the sexes is furnished by the fact—to which attention has 
often been called—that the special modesty of women iisnally tends 
to diminish, though not to disappear, with the complete gratitication of 
the sexual Impulses. This may be noted among savage as well ns among 
civilized women. The comparatively evanescent character oi modesty 
has led to the argument (Venturi. Dcgencrasioni Psico-scssvaU, pp. Ii2- 
93 ) that modesty (pudote) is possessed by women alone, men cxlubiting. 
instead, a sense of decency whidi remains at about the same level of 
persistency throughout life. Viazzi (“Pudore nell ’uomo e nella donna,’ 
/ItVwto ifen«i7c di Psichiatria Fortnsc, 1898), on the contrary, follow- 
ing Sergi, argues that men are, throughout, more modest than women; 
but the points he brings forward, though often just, scarcely justify his 
conclusion. While the young virgin, however, is more modest and shy 
than the young man of the same age, the experienced married woman is 
usually less so than her husband, and in a woman who is a mother 
the shy reticences of virginal moflesty would be riglitly felt to be ridicu¬ 
lous. (“Lcs pelites piidcurs n’existent pas pour Ics lIl^^e8.” remarks 
Goncourt, Journal deg Ooncourt, vol. iii, p. 5.) She has put off a scxxinl 
livery that has no longer any Important part to play In life, and would, 
indeed, be inconvenient and harmful, just as a bird loses its sexual 
plumage when the pairing season Is over. 

Madame Celine Renooz, In an elaborate study of the psychological 
sexual differences between men and women (Pagchologie Comparfe do 
rnomme et dc la Femme. 1808, pp. 85-87), also believes that modesty is not 
really a feminine characteristic. “Modesty,” she argues, “Ij masculine 
shame attributed to women for two reasons: first, because man believes 
that woman is subject to the same laws ns himself; secondly, becauso 
the course of human evolution has reversed the paychologj’ of the sexes, 
attributing to women the psychological results of masculine sexuality. 
This is the origin of the conventional lies which by a sort of social 
Bu^stlon have intimidated women. They have, in appearance at least, 
accepted the rule of shame imposed on them by men. but only custom 
Inspires the modesty for which they are praised; it is really an out¬ 
rage to their sex. This reversal of psychological invva has, however, only 
ticen accepted by women with a struggle. Primitive woman, proud of 
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her womanhood, for a long time defended her nakedness which ancient 
art has always represented. And in the actual life of the young girl 
to-day there is a njoment when, by a secret atavism, she feels the pride 
of her sex. the intuition of her moral superiority, and cannot understand 
why she must hide iU cause. At this moment, wavering between the 
laws of Nature and social conventions, she scarcely knows if nakedness 
should or should not alTright her. A sort of confused atavistic memory 
recallR to her a period before clothing was known, and reveals to her os 
a paradisiacal ideal the customs of that human epoch.*' 

In support of this view (he authoress proceeds to point out that 
the d^coUct6 constantly reappears in feminine clothing, never in male; 
that missionaries experience great difliculty in persuading women to 
cover themselves; that, while women accept with facility an examina¬ 
tion by male doctors, men cannot force themselves to accept examination 
by a woman doctor, etc. (These and similar points had already been 
independently brouglit forward by Sergi, Arohivio di Psichictria, voK 
Xiii, KS02.) 

It cannot ho said that Madame Renonz’s arguments will all bear 
examination, if only on the ground that nakedness by no means involves 
absence of modesty, but the point of >iew wliich she expresses is one 
which usually fails to gain recognition, though it probably contains an 
iiniiorfaiil element of truth. It is quito true, as Stendhal said, that 
ino<lc.Hty is very largely taught; from the earliest years, a girl child is 
trained to show a modesty which she quickly begins really to feel. This 
fact cannot fail to strike any one who roads the histories of pseudo- 
hennnphrodilic persons, really males, who have from infancy boon 
brought up in the belief that they arc girls, and who show, and feci, 
all the shrinking reticence and blushing modesty of their sujiposcd sex. 
But when the error is discovered, and they are restored to their proper 
flcx, this is quickly changed, and they exhibit all the boldness of 
masculinity. (Sec Xeugebauer, ‘ ‘ Boobachtungen nus dem Gebielo 

dcs Scliciiizwittcrtunies, Jahrbu4:h fur Scxudlc Zwischeusiufeap Jnhrgaiig 
iv, 1902, csp. p. 92.) At the same time tliis is only cue tlirend in the 
tangled skein with which wc arc here concerned. The muss of facts 
which meets us when wc turn to the study of modesty in women cannot 
bo dismissed ns a group of artificially-imposed customs. They gain rather 
than lose in iiiiportanoe if we have to realize that the organic sexual 
demands of women, culling for coyness in courtship, lead to tho tem¬ 
porary suppression of another femiuiuo instinct of opposite, though 
doubtless allied, nature. 

But these somewhat conflicting, though not really contradictory, 
statcinonts serve to bring out the fact that n woman's modesty is often 
an iiicnlculnblo dement, Tho woman who, under some circumstances and 
at some times, is extreino in her rcticcuccsi under other circumstances 
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or at other times, may be extreme in her abandonment. Not that her 
modesty is an artificial garment, which she throws ofT or on at w.ll. 
It is organic, but like the snail’s shell, it sometimes fonns an imiu-n^ 
trable covering, and sometimes glides off almost altogether. A mans 
modesty is more rigid, with little tendency to deviate U.wara either 
extreme. Thus it is, that, when uninstrurtrd, a mai. is apt .o be im¬ 
patient ^yith a woman’s reticences, and yet shocked at her ahandonmeats. 


The significance of our inquiry' becomes greater when we 
reflect that to tlie reticences of sexual modesty, in their pr^ 
gressiou, expansion, and complication, we largely owe, not only 
the refinement and development of the sextial emotions- /a 
pudeur," a£> Guyau remarked, "a dvxUsc Vamour. —hut the 
subtle and pervading part which the sexual instinct has played 
in the evolution of all luiman culture. 


“It is certain that verv much of what is best in religion, art. and 
Ufe.» remark Stanley Half and Allin. "owes iU charm to the pro- 
gressivelvwidoning irradiation of sexual feeling. I’erhup. the reluctance 
of the female first long-circuited the exquisite sensations connected will, 
sexual organs and acts to the antics of animal and human courtship, 
while restraint had the physiological function of .levelop.ng the colorS: 
plumes, excessive activity, and exuberant life of the p-airing season To 
keep certain parts of the body covered, irradiated the sense of hcauty to 
cve , hair, face, complexion, dress, form. etc., while many savage dances, 
cUumes and postures ore irradiations of the sexual aK. Thus reticence, 
concealment, and restraint are among the prime conditions of -’‘•hg-on and 
human culture.” (Stanley Hall and Allin. "The Psychology of Tickling. 

American Journal of Peycliology, ISOT. p. 31.) 

Groos attributes the deepening of the conjugal relation among birds 
to the dreumstanee that the male seeks to overcome he retieenee of the 
female hr the display of his charms and abilities. "And In the human 
world ” he continues, "it is the same; without the mod^t resen-e of he 
woman that must, in most cases, be overcome by lovable qualities (hf 

sexual relationship would with difliculty find n -ho 

In love the highest movements of the human soul. (Groos. Spielc der 

ij enschen, p. 341.) 


I have not. however, been able to find that the anbjeot of 
modesty has been treated in any compreliensive way by psychol¬ 
ogists. Though vahiable facts and suggestions hearing on the 
sexual emotions, on disgust, the origins of tatooing, on ornament 
and clothing, have been brought forward by physiologists, psj- 
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chologists, and ethnographists, few or no attempts appear to 
]jave been made to reach a general sjTithetic statcnient of these 
facts and suggestions. It is true that a great many unreliable, 
slight, or fragnientary elforts have been made to ascertain the 
constitution or basis of tliis emotion.* Many psychologists 
have regarded modesty simply ns the result of clothing. This 
view is overturned by the well-ascertained fact that many races 
which go absolutely naked possess a highly-developed sense of 
modesty. These writers have not realized that physiological 
modesty is earlier in appearance, and more fundamental, tliau 
anatomical modesty. A partial contribution to the analysis of 
modesty has been made by Professor James, who, w’ith his usual 
insiglit and lucidity, has set forth certain of its characteristics, 
esjiecially the clement duo to “the application to ourselves of 
judgments primarily passed upon our mates.” Guynu, in a very 
brief discussion of modesty, realized its great significance and 
touched on most of its chief olcmonts.2 Westermarck, again, 
followed by (lro.:se, lias very ably and convincingly set forth 
certain factors in llic origin of ornament and clothing, n 
Bubjeet which many writers imagine to cover the whole field of 
luodesty. More recently Ilibot, in his u'ork on the emotions, has 
vaguely outlined most of the factors of modesty, but has not 
developed a coherent view of their origins and rolationsliips. 

Since t!ie present Study first appc.nrcd, Iloliencmscr, who considers 
that iiiy anniysifl of modesty is unsatisfactory, has mode n notable nt- 
Icnipt to defiae the psychological incclmnisin of shame. (“Vcrsuch ciner 
Analyst* der Schnni,” Archiv fiir die Ucsamto Paycholoyic, Bd. If. Heft 
100.3.) He regards shame ns n general psycho>physicnI phenomenon, 
“a definite tension of tho whole soul,” with an emotion superaddod. 
“Tlie state of fliiniiic consists in n certain psychic lameness or inhibition,” 
sometimes accompanied by physical phenomena of paralysis, such ns 
sinlcing of the head and inability to meet the eye. It is a special case 
of Lipps’s psychic stasis or damming up ^I^3ych^sche Stauung), always 

1 Tho earliest theory I have met with is that of St. Augustine, who 
slates (Dc Civilaie Dei, Bk. XIV, Ch. XVll) that erections of the penis 
never occurred until after the Fall of Man. It was the occurrence of 
this "shameless novelty” which made nakedness indecent. This theory 
fails to account for modesty in women. 

2Guyau. L^Irrelioien de I’Acenir. Ch. VII. 
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produced when jo psychic activities are at the same time drawn in two 
or more ditFerent directioos. In shame there is always something pres¬ 
ent in consciousness which conflicts with the rest of the pc•r^^ol»ality, 
and cannot he brmight into harmony with It, wliich cannot Ik* hiought, 
that is, into moral (not logical) relationship with it. A young iniui 
in love with a girl is ashamed when told that he is in love, beoauM 
his reverence for one wliom he regards as a higher being cannot be 
brotight into relationship with his own lower personality. A child in 
the same way feels shame in approaching a big, grown-up per'son. 
who seems a higher sort of being. Soiiictlnu s, likewise, wc ftvl .shnino 
in approaching u stranger, for a new person tends to seem higher ami 
more interesting than ourselves. It is not so in approaching a new 
natural phenomenon, because we do not compare it with ourselves. 
Another kind of shame la when this mental contest is lower than 

our personality, and on this account in conflict with it, as when we 
are ashamed of sexual thoughts. Sexual ideas tend to evoke shame, 
Hohenemser remarks, because they so easily tend to pass into sexual 
fooling*; when they do not so pass (as in scientific discu.ssions) they 
do not evoke Khame. 

It will be seen that this discussion of mode.«ty is higlily gen¬ 
eralised and abstracted; it denis simply with the formal mechanism 
of the process. liohcncmFcr admits that fear is a form of psychic 
stasis, and 1 have sought to show that modesty !s a complexus of fears. 
Wq may very well accept the conception of psychic stasis at the outset* 
rho analysis of modesty has still to be carried very much further. 

Tho discussion of modesty is complicated by the difficulty, 
and even impossibility, of e.xcluding closely-allied emotions— 
shame, shyness, bashfulncss, timidity, etc.—all of wliich, indeed, 
however defined, adjoin or overlap modesty.^ It is not, how¬ 
ever, impossible to isolate the main body of tho emotion of 
modesty, on account of its special connection, on tlie whole, with 

J Timidity, as underj^tood by Dugas, in his interesting essay on that 
subject, is probably most remote. Dr. 11. CampbelTs ‘^morbid shyness^^ 
{BritUh Sfedical Journal, September 20, 1800) is, in part, identical with 
timidity, in part, with modesty. The matter is further complicated hy 
the fact that modesty itself has in English (like virtue) two distinct 
meanings. In its original form it has no special connection witli sex or 
women, but mav rather be considered as a masouline virtue. Cicero 
regards ^^modestia*’ ns the equivalent of the Greek This is 

the “modesty*' which Mary Wollstonecraft eulogi^d in the last century, 
the outcome'of knowledge and reflect Jon, “soberness of mind.** “the grace¬ 
ful calm virtue of maturity.” In French, it is possible to avoid the con¬ 
fusion, and modestie is entirely distinct from pudeur. It is. of courc'' 
mainly with pudeur that I am bore OAaacrned. 
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Mie oonscion?noss of sex. 1 liere attempt, however imperfectlr, 
to ski'Uii out a fairly-c'omplc'te analysis of its constitution and to 
trace its dcvelo])nient. 

In entering oj'oii (his investigation a few facta with regard to tho 
rarioiia niiinifotntioiis of modesty may be helpful to us. I have selected 
tlii-se friim si-attered original sources, and have sought to bring out 
(he variety and complexity of the problems with which we are here 
oonccined. 

'Ilic Kow Georgians of the Solomon Islands, so low a race that 
they are ignorant both of pottery and weaving, and wear only a loin 
cloth, “have tho same ideas of what is decent M'ith regard to certain 
acts ami cxpo-*ures that we ourselves have;” .«o that it is dillicult to 
observe wbriber they practice circumcision. {Somer%dlIe, Journal of the 
Anthropitlorjical Instlilutv, 1S07, p. 

la tlie New Hebrides “tbc closest secrecy is adopted with regard 
to (he penis, not at all from a sense of decemn-, but to avoid Narnk, 
tbc siftht even of that of another man being considered most dangerous. 
The n.itives of this savage island, accordingly, wrap the penis around 
with many ynr<ls of calico, and other like materials, winding and fold¬ 
ing tliem until a preposterous Immlle IS inches, or 2 feet long, and 2 
Inches or more in diameter is formed, which is (hen supported upward 
by me.ins of n belt, in the extremity decorated with flowering grasses, 
etc. The testicles are left naked.” Tliere Is no other body covering. 
(.Somerville. Journal of thr Anlhropolnijical JuxtHuir, 1S04, p. 3CS.) 

Til the Pclcw Islands, says Kubarj', ns quoted by Bastion, it is said 
that when tho (to<l Trakaderugel and his wife were creating man and 
woman (he forming man and she forming woman), and were at work on 
tho se.xual organs, tho god wished to see his consort’s handiwork. She. 
however, was cross, and persisted in concealing what she had made. Ever 
since then women wear an apron of pnndnnus-Icnves and men go naked. 
(.\. Bnsliaii, Insclffruppen in Oceanian, p. 112.) 

In the Below Islands, Semper tells us that when approaching a 
largo water-hole he was surprised to hear nn affrighted, long■d^n^^^l 
cry from his native friends. “A girl’s voice answered out of the bushes, 
and iny people held us ^sek, for there were women hathiiig there who 
would not allow us to pass. When T remarked that they were only 
women, of whom they need not be afraid, they replied that it was not 
so, that Monion had nn unbounded right to punish men who passed them 
when bathing without their permission, and could inflict flnes or even 
death. On this account, the women’s bathing place is a safe and 
favorite spot for a secret rendezvous. Fortunately a lady’s toilet Insta 
hut a short lime In this island.” (Carl Semper, Dio Palau-InooltK 
IS?.*), p. 08.) 
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Among the Western Tribes ot Torres Strait, Hachlon states, "the 
men were formerly nude, ami the Avoiiien wore only a k-af pettieoat, but 
I gather that they were a decent people; now both sexes are pru<li>h. 
A man would never go nude before me. The women would never volun¬ 
tarily expose their breasts to white men's gaze; this apiilies to «piite 
young girls, less so to old women. Anlong^t Iheinselves they are, of 
course, much less particular, but I believe tliey arc becoming more so. 

. . . Formerly. T imagine, there was no restraint in speech; now 

there is a great deal of prudery; for insUiwe. the men were always 
much ashamed when 1 asked for the name of the sexual p.arLs of a 
woman.” (A. C. Haddon, "Ethnography of the Western Tribes of Torres 
Straits,” ./ourtial of the Anthropological Institute, l?ib'), p. n:iC.) After 
a sub.sequcnt expedition to the same region, the author reiterates his 
observations as to the “ridiculously prudish manner” of the men, nt- 
tributahle to missionary iiif1»ienco during the past thirty years, and 
notes that even the children aro afToeted by it. “At Mabuiag. some small 
children were paddling in the water, and a boy of about Urn years of 
age reprimanded a little girl of five or six years because she hold up her 
dress too high.” (7?cpor/.9 of the Catnhridgc Anthropological Kxpcilition 
to Torres fStiaUs, vol. v, p. 272.) 

"Although the women of New r.uinea.” Vahness says, “are very 
fllightly clothed, they aro by no means lacking in n well-developed 
sense of decorum. If they notice, for instance, that any one is paying 
special attention to their nakedness, they become ashamed and turn 
round.” When a woman had to elimh the fence to enter the wibl-pig 
enclosure, she would never do it in Vahness’a presence. {ZeUsehrift fiir 
Ethnologic, Verhdigen,, 1000, llcft 5, p. 415.) 

In Australia “the feeling of decency is decidedly less prevalent 
among males than females;” the clothed females retire out of sight to 
bathe. (Curr, Au^frofian .^ocr.) 

“Except for waist-hands, forehead-bands, necklets, and nrinlefs, and 
a conventional pubic tassel, shell, or, In the case of the women, a small 
apron, the Central Australian native is naked. The pubic tassel is a 
diminutive structure, about the size of a five-shilling piece, made of a few 
short strands of fur-strings flattened out into n fan-shape and attached 
to the pubic hair. A.s the string, especially at corrobboree times, is 
covered with white kaolin or gypsum, it mtvcs as a decoration rather 
than a covering. Among the Aninta and Luritcha the women usually 
Wear nothing, but further north, a small apron is made and worn. 
(Baldwin Spencer and Gillen, yalivc Tribes of Central Australia, p. 
572.) 

Of the Central Australians Stirling says: “No sense of shame of 
exposure was exhibited by the men on removal of the diminutive articles 
tfom as conventional coverings; they were taken off coram populo. 
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and bartered witboub hesitation. On the other hands aoine little per* 
fiinsion was neccasary to allow inspection of the clfcct of (urethral] 
sub-incision, nssent being given only after dismissal to a distance o! 
the women and young children. As to the women, it was nearly always 
observed that when in camp without clothing they, especially tho 
younger ones exhihited by their attitude a keen sense of modesty, if, 
linked, a con’^ciousness of their nakedness can be thus considcrecL 
!icn we desired to take a pliotojrraph of n group of young women, 
tlH-y were very coy nt the proposal to remove their scanty garments, 
and retired behind a wall to do so; but once in a state of nudity they 
made no objection to exposure to the camera/* {I^cport of the Horn 
6cicnti/io Erpcilidou, lfl96, voL Iv, p. 37.) 

In Northern tjuconaland •‘phaltocrypts ” or "'penis-concealers,** only 
used by the males at corrobftorers and other public rejoicings, are cither 
formed of pearl-shell or opossum-string. The A-oom-yio-ro, or opossum* 
string form of phallocrj'pt, forms a kind of tassel, and is colored red 5 
ft is hung from the waist-belt in the middle line. In both sexes tho 
privates are only covered on special public occasions, or when in close 
proximity to white settlements. (W. Itoth, Ethnolofficat Studies among 
tho ^CorthiCCst-CcnirahQuecnslnnd Aloiiginics, 1807, pp. 114-115.) 

•'The principle of chastity,'* eaid Forster, of his experiences in 
the South Sea Islands In their unspoilt state, *‘wo found in many 
families exceedingly well understood. 1 have seen mony fine wmon 
who, with a modesty mixed with politeness, refuso the greatest ond 
most tempting ofTcrs made thorn by our fonvard youths; often thov 
excuse themselves with a simple Hrra^tano. T nm married/ and at 
other times tlioy smiled and declined It with epic, *no/ . , , 
Virtuous women boar n joke without emotion, which, amongst us, 
might pul some men to the blush. Neither austerity and anger, nor 
Joy and ecstasy Is tho consequence, but sometimes n modest, dignified, 
serene smile spreads Itself over their face, and seems gently to rebuke 
the uncouth jester,** (J, R. Fbrster, Ohservaitons mado During a Foy* 
eg# Roi$nd the IForW, 1728, p. 80^) 

Captain Cook, at Tahiti, In 1760, after performing Divine ser- 
Vice on Sunday, witnessed •‘Vespers of a TCiy different kind, A voting 
man, near six feet high, performed the rites of Venus with a little girl 
about eleven or twelve years of oge, before several of our people and 
a great number of the natives, without the least sense of its being in* 
decent or Improper, but, os it appeared, In perfect conformity to the cus* 
tom of the place. Among tho spectators were several women of superior 
rank, who may properly bo said to have assisted nt the ceremony; for 
they gave instructions to the girl how to perform her part, which, young 
os she was, she did not seem ranch to stand In need of/* (J, Hawkes* 
worth, Aonount of the Foj/ogess, cte„ 1775. vol. i, p. 469.) 
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At Tahiti, aecordinj; to Cook, it was customary to “{Ratify ev^ry 
appetite and passion before witnesses,” and it is added, "u, tlie conve-sa’. 
tion of these people, that which is the principal source of their pleasure 
3 always the principal topic; everything is menfioned without anv re¬ 
straint or emotion, and in the roost direct terms, by both sexes.” 
(Hawkesworth, op. cil., vol ii. p. 45.) 

“I have observed,” Captain Cook wrote, “th.-it our friends in tho 
South Seas have not even the idea of indecency, with respect to 
tny object or any action, but this was by no moans the case with the 
Inhabitants of New Zealand, in whose carriage and conversation there 
was as much modest rescire and decorum with respect to actions, which 
yet in their opinion were not criminal, as are to be found among tho 
politest people in Europe. The women were not ini()regnablo; but the terms 
•nd manner of compliance were as decent as those in marriage among 
ns. and according to their notions, the agreement was ns innocent. Wien 
nny of our people made an overture to any of their voting women, he 
was given to understand that tlie consent of her friends was necessary, 
ind by the influence of a proper present it was generally obtaine.l; but 
when these preliminaries were settled, it was also necessary to treat the 
wife for a night with the same delicacy that is here required bv the 
wife for life, and the lover who presumed to lake anv liberties by which 
this was violated, was sure to bo disoppoinled.” (Hawkesworth, op cit 
rol. ii, p, 254.) 

Cook found thot tho people of New Zealand ‘lirlng tho prepuce 
over tho gland, and to prevent it from being drawn back by contraction 
of the part, they tie the string which hangs from the girdle round tho 
end of it Tho glans, Indeed, seemed to be the only part of their body 
which they were solicitous to conceal, for they frequently threw ofT all 
their dress but the belt and string, with the most careless indilTcrence, 
kut showed manifest signs of confusion when, to gratify our curiosity! 
they wore requested to untie tho string, and never consented but with 
the utmost reluctance and shame. . . . Tl.e uomen’s lower garment 
was always bound fast round them, except when they went into tho 
water to catch lobsters, and then they took great care not to be seen 
by the men. We surprised several of them at this employment, and tho 
chaste Diana, with her nymphs, could not have discovered more confusion 
and distress at the siglit of Aeteeon, than these women expressed upon 
otir approach. Some of them hid themselves among the rocks, and tlie 
rest crouched do^vn In the sea till they had made themselves a girdle 
and apron of such weeds as they could find, and when they came out, 
even with this veil, we could see that their modesty sufTcred much 
pain by our presence.” (Hawkesworth, op. cit., vol. it, pp. 257 - 2 . 58 .) 

In Rotuma, in Polynesia, where the women enjoy much freedom, 
but where, at all events in old days, married people were, as a rule. 
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faithful to oacli other, lanjpiAgo is not eliast© according to our ideas, 
and there is a great deal of freedom in speaking of immoral vices. In 
this conneetion a man and his wife will speak freely to one another 
bfftire their friendH. 1 am informed, thougli, by Enropenn traders well 
eonver‘*nnt \>ilh the language, that there ore gnules of language, and that 
terlain coarse phrases would never be used to any deient woman; so (hat 
prohably, in tlieir way, they have much modesty, only we cannot nppri> 
elate it/' (d. Stanley Gardiner, “Tlic i^alivcs of Itotuma/* Journal of 
the Authropolofficdl Imtitutc, May, 1S98, p. 4SL) 

The ne'ii of Itofuma, says the same writer, nrc very clean, tlio 
wotiuui also, liathing twice a day in the sea; but “batliing in public 
Miflioiit the LuKulufja^ or suJu [loin-cloth, which is tlio ordinary dress], 
arfuind (ho waist is nl)*‘olut«dy unheard of, and would bo much looked 
doun upon.” (Journal of the Authropologictil Institute, 180S, p, 410.) 

Ill ancient Samoa tho only nec'cssary garment for citlicr man or 
woman was an apron of leaves, but they possessed so •'dcllcnte n sens© 
of propri^dy’' that even “while bathing they have a girdle of leaves or 
some other covering around the waist.” (Turner, Samoa a llutulred 
Years Afjo, p. 121,) 

After liafiyhood the Indians of Guiana nrc never seen naked When 
(hey change their single garment they retire. The uomcn wear a little 
apron, now general?y made of European beads, but the Warraus still 
make it of the inner hark of a tree, and some of seeds, (Everard 
Siu Thnrn, dm on 7 the Indians of Guiana, ) 

Tho Maiuliinicu women of Brazil, aecnrding to Tocantins (quoted 
by Mniilegnzra), are completely naked, but they are careful to avoid any 
imstuies which might be eonsidcred indecorous, and (hey do this so 
skilfully that it is impossible (o tell when they have their menstrual 
periods. (Mantognzra, Fi^iolopta della Donna, cap 9.) 

Tim ln<linjis of Central Brazil have no •'private parts.” In men tho 
little girdle, or string, surrounding the lower part of the abdomen, hides 
nothing; it is worn after puberty, tho penis being often raised and 
placed beneath it to lengthen tho prepuce. The women also rise a little 
strip of host that goes dow-n the groin and passes between the thighs. 
Among wmio tribes (Knribs, Tupis, Nn-Anvaks) a little, triangular, 
coquettishly-mnde piece of bnrk-bast comes just below the inons veneris; 
It is only n few centimetres in nidth, and is called tho vlurl In hath 
tcxrs conccalrttrni of iha srrual mucous wembrano is attained, Tlieso 
articles cannot he called clothing. ^Thc red tliread of the Trumal, tho 
elegant uluti. and tho variegated ling of the Borord attract attention, 
like ornaments, instead of drawing attention away,” Von don Steinen 
thinks this proceeding a neceft<mry protection against the attacks of 
insects, Mdiich are often serious in Brazil, Ho does think, however, that 
there is more than this, and that the people arc ashamed to show the 
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glans perAo. (Karl von den Steincu, Unter doi yaturvolkcrn Zcntral^ 
Drasilicns, 1894, pp. 190 ct scfj.) 

Other travelers mention tlint on tbo Amazon among some tribes 
the M'omcn are clothed and the men nsikcd; among others tlic woiuea 
naked, and the men clothed. Thus, among the Uuaycurus the men aro 
quite naked, ^vhiIe the women wear a short petticoat; among tho 
UaupAs the men always wear a lo5n*cloth, while the women are quite 
naked. 

“The feeling of modesty is very developed among the Fuegians, who 
are accustomed to live naked. They manifest it in their bearing and in 
tlie ease with which they show themselves in a state of nudity, com- 
pared with tho awlnvardness, blushing, and shame wliich both men and 
women cxlubit if ono gazes at certain p«irls of their bodies. Among them* 
selves this is never done even between husband and wife. Tliere is no 
Furgian word for modesty, perhaps booauae tlie feeling is universal 
among tlicm.” TJic women wear a minute triangular gsirment of skin 
suspended between the thighs and never removed, being merely raised 
during conjugal relations. (Hyades and Ueniker, iltssion Scicntifiquo 
du Cap Horn, vol. vii, pp. 239, 307, and 347.) 

Among tho Crow Indians of Montana, writes Dr. Holder, who has 
lived with them for several years, “a sense of modesty forbids tho 
attendance upon the female in labor of any male, white man or Indian, 
physician or la^miam This antipathy to receiving assistance at tho 
bands of the physician Is overcome as the tribes progress toward civiliza* 
tion, and it is especiaHy noticeable that half-breeds almost constantly 
seek tlie physician’s aid.” Dr* Holder mentions the case of a young 
woman who, although brought near the verge of deatli in a very diificult 
first confinement, repeatedly refused to allow him to examine her; at 
last she consented; “her modest preparation was to take bit.n of quilt 
and cover thighs and lips of vulva, leaving only the aperture ex* 
posed. • • . ITieir modesty would not be so striking were it not 
that, almost to a woman, the females of this tribe arc prostitutes, and 
for a consideration will admit the connection of any man.” (A. B. 
Bolder, American JouttuiI of Obstetrics, vol. xxv, Ko, 6, 1892.) 

“In every North American tribe, from the most northern to tho 
most southern, the skirt of the woman is longer than that of the men. In 
Dsquimau land the parka of deerskin and sealskin reaches to the knees« 
Throughout Central North America the buckskin dress of the women 
reached quite to the ankles. The West-Coast women, from Oregon to 
the Gulf of California, wore a petticoat of shredded bark, of plaited 
grass, or of strings, upon which were strung hundreds of seeds. Even 
in the most tropical areas the rule was universal, as anyone can see from 
the codices or in pictures of the natives.” (OUs T. Mason, Woman^s 
Share in Primitive Culture, p. 237.) 
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Describing the Inin-cloth worn by Nicobarcse men, Man says: 
“From the clumsy mode in Mhich this garment is worn by the Shorn 
I'eii—necessitating frequent readjustment of the folds—one is led to infer 
that it« use is not ifr riffucur, but reserved for special occasions, as when 
receiving or visiting stiniigers.” (fj. n. Man, Journal of the An- 
thropolopicnl ISSO. p. -Id'i.) 

The semi-nude natives of the island of Nias in the Indian Ocean 
arc "modest by imttire,” paying no attention to their own nudity or 
that of others, and much scandalized by any attempt to go beyond the 
limits ordained by custom. When they pass near places where women 
are bathing they raise their voiies in order to warn them of their 
pre^eneo. and even although any l)old youth addressed the women, and 
the lntt<T iej)lied, no attempt would be made to approach thein; any 
such attempt Mot»ld bo severely punished by the head man of the 
village. (Modigliani, Un Vinppio a .Yio.s, p. 4C0.) 

Man says that the Aml.amnnesc in modesty and self-respect com¬ 
pare favorably with many clnsse.s among civilized peoples. “Women 
are so modest that they will not renew their leaf-aprons in the presence 
of one another, but retire to n secluded spot for this pxirposc; even 
when parting with one of their bod appendages (tails of leaves suspendo'l 
from back of girdle] to a female frieml. tho delicacy they manifest for 
the feelings of the hystniul'TS in their moile of removing it amoiintr 
to prudishness; yet they wear no clothing in the ordinarr Bensc." 
(Journal of the Anihropohpical /nalitutr, 18S3, pp. 114 and 331.) 

Of the Onro women of Bengal Dalton mys: “Their solo garment 
is a piece of cloth less than a foot in width that just mccLs around 
tho loins, and in order that it may not n^strain the limbs it is only 
fastened where it meets under the liip at the upper corners. The girls 
are thus greatly restricted in the positions they may modestly assume 
hut decorum is. in their opinion, sufllciontly prescn’o<l if they only keep 
their legs well together when they sit or kneel." (E. T. Daltoii, Bth- 
nolopif of licupal, 1872, p. 06.) 

Of the Noga women ot Assam it is said: "Of clothing there was 
not much to see; but in spite of this I doubt whether wc could excel 
them in true decenev and modesty. Ihn Muhnmmed Wall had already 
remarked in his history of the conquest of Assam (1C62-63), that tho 
Naga women only cover their breasts. They dcelaro that it is absurd 
to cover those parts of tho body which everyone has been able to see 
from their births. btit that it is difTorent with tho breasta, which ap¬ 
peared later, and are. therefore, to he covered. Dalton (Journal of the 
Astatio ffoeiet;/, Denpal, 41, 1, 84) odds that in tho presence of strangers 
Naga women simply cross their arms over their breasts, without caring 
much what other charms they may reveal to the observer. As regards 
some clans of tho naked Kagas. to whom the Uanpara belong, this may 
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still hold good.” (K. Klcmm. -Fears Ausflug nnch Banpara," Zeitichrift 

fiir Ethnologic, 1898, Heft 5, p. 334.) 

-In Ceylon, a woman always bathes in public streams, but she 

never removes all her clothes. She washes under the cloth, bit by bit, 
and then slips on the dry, new cloth, and pulls out the wet one from 
underpcath (much in the same .sliding way as servant girls and young 
women in England). This is the conmton custom in In<lia and the 
Slalay SUtes. The breasts are always bare in their own houses, hut in 
the public roads arc covered whenever a European passes. The vulva is 
never exposed. Tliey say that a devil, imagined as a white and hairy 
l>eing, might have intercourse with them.” (Private coininunieation.) 

In Borneo, “the stVaf, called cha\cal by the Malays, is a strip of 
cloth a yard wide, worn round the loins and in between the thighs, so 
as to cover the pudenda and perimcumi it is generally six yards or so 
in length, but the younger men of the present generation use as much 
as twelve or fourteen yards (sometimes even more), which they twist 
and coil with great precision round and round their body, until the 
waist and stomach are fully enveloped in its folds.” (II. Ling Both, 
-Low’s Natives of Borneo.” Journal of the Anthropological IntlitiUc. 
1892, p. 30.) 

“In their own houses in the depths of the forest the Dwarfs are 
said to neglect coverings for decency in the men ns in the women, hut 
certainly when they emerge from the forest into the villages of the 
agricultural Negroe.s. thev arc always observed to be wearing some simill 
piece of bark-cloth or skin, or a bunch of leaves over the pudenda. 
Elsewhere in all the regions of Africa visited by the writer, »r do- 
scribed by other obsciwers. a neglect of decency in the male has only 
been recorded among the Efik people of Old Calabar. The nudity of 
women is another question. In parts of West Africa, between the 
Niger and the Gaboon fespocially on the Cameroon River, at Old Cala- 
bar, and in tbe Niger Delta), it is. or was. customary for young 
women to go about completely nude before they were marri-d. In 
Swaziland, until quite reccnOy. unmarried women and very often 
matrons went stark naked. Even amongst the prudish Bagiindn. who 
made it a punishable otfense for a man to expose any part of his leg 
alwve the knee, the wives of the King would attend at his Court per¬ 
fectly naked. Among the Kavirondo, all unmarried girls are eomplctoly 
nude, and although w'omen who have become mothers arc supposed to 
wear a tinv eovering before and behind, they very often completely 
neglect to do so when In their own villages. Yet, as a general rule, 
among the Nile Negroes, and still more markedly among the Damites 
and people of Masai slock, the women are particular about concealing the 
pudenda whereas the men arc ostenUtiouely naked. The Baganda hold 
nudity in the male tc be such an abhorrent thing that for centuries they 
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have Teforro<l witli scorn and disgust lo the Nile Negroes as the ‘naked 
jn-ojile.' Male ntnlity oxtrn<ls northwest to within some 200 miles of 
Khartum, or, in fact, wherever the Nile Negrm^s of the Dinkn-AeholL 
stock inhnhit the country.” (Sir H. IT. Johnston, TJgatida Protectorate, 
vol. ii, pp. C«n-l572.) 

.Among the Nilotic Ja luo, Johnston states that ‘‘unmarried men 
go nako<l. Jfarried men who have children wear a small piece of goat 
skin, which, though quite inade<piato for purposes of decency, is, never¬ 
theless, a very important thing in otiq»K*(te. for a married man with 
ft child must on no account call on his mother-in-law without wearing 
(his piece of goat’s skin. To call on her in a state of nhsoluto nudity 
would he regarded ns n serious in-iu1t, only to be atoned for by tho 
payment of goats. Kven if xiiider the new dispensation he wears 
Eurni)eaii trousers, he must have a. piece of goat’s skin underneath. 
>farrio<l women wear a tail of strings hohind.” Tt is very bad manners 
for a woman to servo food lo her husband without putting on this tail. 
(Sir 11. II. Johnston. Ppatutn Protertorate, vol. ii, p. 781.) 

Mrs. French-Sheldon remarks that the Mna.ai and other East 
African tribes, with regur<l to menstniation, ‘‘observe the grcntoBl doll- 
oacy. and are more than modest.” (Journal of the AnthrojMlogieal 
Institute, 18!)4. p. 38.').) 

At the same time the >rasni, among whonj the penis is of enormous 
Bi7e, consider it disreptifahlo to conceal that mcinher, ami in the highest 
degree reputable to display it. even ostentatiously. (Sir 11. II. Johnston, 
A'i/i'wfT-u/<iro I'TpeiUlion, p. 413.) 

Among (he African Ilinkn, who arc scrupulously clean nnd delicate 
(smearing themselves with burnt cows’ dung, nnd washing themselves 
daily with cows’ urine), nnd are exquisite cooks, reaching in many 
respects a higner eingi* of civilization, in Schweinfurth’s opinion, limn is 
elsewhere attained in .Africa, only tho women wear aprons. Tlic neigh¬ 
boring tribes of tbe red soil—Dongo, Mittoo, Ninin-Ninin, etc.—nro called 
‘Svomcn” by the Dinka, because among these tribes the men wear an 
apron, while tbe women obstinately refuse to wear any clothes whatso¬ 
ever of skin or stufT, going into tho woods every day, however, to get 
a supple hough for ft girdle, with, perhaps, ft bundle of fine grass. 
(Schweinfurtb, Heart of Africa, \o\. 1, pp. 152, etc.) 

I.«mbroso and Carrara, examining some Dinka negroes brought 
from the Wlilte Nile, remark: “As to their psychologj’, what struck us 
first was the exaggeration of their modesty; not in a, single case would 
the men nllow us to examine their genital organs or the women their 
breasts; wo examined the tattoo-marks on the ebest of one of tbe women, 
nnd she remained sad nnd irritable lor two days nftonvard.” Tliey add 
that in sexual nnd all oilier respects these people are highly moral, 
floiabroao and Carrara, Archivio di Psiohiatria. 1898, vol. xvll, faso. 4.) 
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‘Tlie nogro is very rarely knowingly imleccut or addicted to 
lubricit)-,” says Sir If. IT. Jolmslon. “In Ibis laud of nudity, wliich 1 
have known for seven years, I d»> not ronieinber once liaving seen an 
indecent gesture on the part of cither man or Moiiian, and only very 
rarclv (and that not among unspoiled savagesi in the case of tliat most 
shanjelesa inend>cr of the coiunumity—the little l>oy.” Ho adds that tlio 
native dances are only an apparent exception, being serious in character, 
though indecent to our eyes, almost constituting a religious ceremony. 
Tlie oiilv really iiidefrent d.ance indigenous to Central Africa “is ono 
which originally represented the act of coition, but it is so altered to a 
stereotyped formula that its exact purport is not obvious until explained 
somewhat shyly by the natives. ... It may safely he asserted that 
the negro race in Central Africa is much more truly modest, is much 
more free from real vice, than are most l'>uro|>eaif nations. Neither boys 
nor girls near clothing {unless they are the chihlren of chiefs) until 
nearing the age of puberty. Among the Wankonda, practically no cover¬ 
ing is worn by the men except a ring of brass wire around the stomach. 
The Wankonda women are likewise almost entirely naked, but generally, 
cover the pudenda with a tiny bead-uork apron, often a piece of very 
beautiful workmanship, and exactly resembling the same article worn 
by KafTir women. A like degree of nudity prevails among many of the 
Awemba, among the A lungu, the Tlntumbuka, and the Angoni. Most 
of the Angoni men. however, adopt the Zulu fashion of covering tho 
glans penis with a small wooden ease or the outer shell of a fruit Tho 
Wa-Yao have a strong sense of di*cency in matters of this kind, which 
is the more curious since they are more given to obscenity in their rites, 
ceremonies, and dances than any other tribe. Not only is it extremely 
rare to see any Yao uncovered, but both men and women have tho 
strongest dislike to exposing their persons even to the inspection of a 
doctor. Tim Atonga and many of trie A-nyanga people, and all the tribes 
west of Nyassa (with the exception possibly of the A-lumia) have not 
the Yao regard for decency, and, although they can seldom or ever bo 
accuM-d of a deliberate intention to expose themselves, the mm are 
relatively indifferent as to whether their nakedness is or is not con¬ 
cealed, though the women are modest and cireful in this resiiect.” 
(II. H. Johnston, British Crnlral Africa, 1807, pp. 408-410.) 

In Azimba land. Central Africa, H. Crawford Angus, who has 
spent many years in this part of Africa, writes: ‘ It has been my ex¬ 
perience that the more naked the people, and the more to us obscene 
and slmmclcss their manners and customs, the more moral and strict 
they are in the matter of sexual intercourse,” He proceeds to give a 
description of the cJtCHsamtcali, or inilialion eorcinony of girls at 
puberty, a season of rejoicing when the girl is initiated into all tho 
aacrets of marriage, amid songs and dances referring to the net of 

it 
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eoition. ‘T'Le whole mnllcr is looked upon as a matter of course, and 
not ns n thing to be ashamed of or to hide, and. being thus oponlj 
treated of and no secrecy made about it, you find in this tribo that the 
women nre verj’ virtuous, llioy know from the first all that is to be 
known, and cannot see any reason for sccrccy concerning natural laws 
or the powers and senses that havo been given them from birth.^' 
(Zcitfichrift fiir Ethnologic, 1898, Heft C, p. 479.) 

Of the Monbultu of Central Africa, another observer says: *‘It 
IS surprising how a Monbuttu woman of birth can. without the aid of 
dress, imprc^^s others with her dignity and modesty/^ (ilrifi.tft Medical 
Journal, June 14, 1890.) 

•‘The women at Opoto wear no clothes whatever, and came tip 
to us in the most unresen-cd manner. An interesting gradation in 
the arrangement of the female costume has been observed by us: as 
wo ascended tho Congo, the higher up the river tvo found ourselves, the 
higher the dress reached, till it has now, at last, culminated in absolute 
nudity.*’ (T. U. I’arkc, ilt/ personal Experiences in Equatorial Africa, 
1891. p. 91.) 

•‘There exists througliout the Congo population a marked appro* 
eiation of the Rcnfiment of decency ond shame as applied to private 
actions,” says Mr, Herbert Ward, In explanation of the nudity of tho 
women at Upoto, a chief remarked to Ward that ‘•concealment is food 
for the inquisitive.” {Journal of tho Anthropological Jtistitutc, 1805, 
p. 2M.) 

In the Gold Coast and surrounding countries complete nudity Is 
extremely rnro, except when circumstances make It desirable; on occa 
Bion clothing is abandoned with unconcorn, have on several occa* 
sions/' pays Hr. Freeman, ••seen women at Accra walk from the beach, 
where they have boon bathing, across the road to their houses, where 
they would proceed to dry tbemsolves, and resumo their garments; and 
women may not infrequently bo soon bathing in pools by the wayside, 
conversing quite uneonstrainedly with their male ncquAintances, who 
are seated on tho bank. The mere unclothed l>ody convoys to their 
minds no idea of indecency. Immodesty oud indelicacy of manner aro 
practically unknown.” He adds that the c.xeessivo xcal of missionaries 
In urging their converts to adopt Kuropenn dress—which they are only 
too ready to do—is much to be regretted, since tho closivfitting, thin 
garments arc really loss modest than the loose clothes they replace, 
besides being much less cleanly* (R, A. Proenmn, Travels nrul Life in 
Ashanti and Jnman, 1898, p. 379.) 

At Loan go, says Pechuel-Loesche, ”tho wclbbred negresa likes to 
cover her bosom, and {s sensitive to critical male ©yes; if she meets a 
European when without her overgarment, she instinctively, though not 
without coquetry, takes the attitude of tbo Medicean Venxis.” Men 
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and women bathe separately, and hide themselves from each other when 
naked. The women also exhibit shame when discovered suckling their 
babies. (ZeitBchrift fiir Ethnologic^ 1878, pp. 27-31.) 

Tlie Koran (Sura XXIV) forbids showing the pudenda, as well 
as the face, yet a veiled Mohammedan woman, Stern remarks, even in 
the streets of Constantinople, will stand still and pull up her clothes to 
scratch her private parts, and in Beyrout, he saw Turkish prostitutes, 
still veiled, place themselves in the position for coitus. (B. Stern. 
Uedizxn, etc., in dcr Turhex^ vol. ii, p. 1G2.) 

*‘An Engl is liman surprised a woman while bathing in the Eu¬ 
phrates; she held her hands over her face, without troubling as to 
what else the stranger might see. In Egj’pt, I have myself scon quite 
naked young peasant girls, who hastened to see \is, nft4»r covering their 
faces. (C. Niebuhr, Rchchcfichrcihung xxach Arahicn, 1774, vol. i, 
p. 105.) 

When Heifer was taken to visit the ladies in the palace of the 
Imam of Muskat, at Busebeir, he found that their faces were covered 
with black masks, though the rest of the body might be clothed in a 
transparent sort of crape; to look at a naked face was very painful to 
the ladies themselves; even a mother never lifts the mask from the 
face of her daughter after the age of twelve; that is rcsen'od for her 
lord and husband. “1 observed that the ladies looked at me with a cer¬ 
tain confusion, and after they had glanced into my face, lowered their 
eyes, ashamed. On making inquiries, I found that my uncovered face 
was indecent, ns a naked person would be to us. They begged me to 
assume a mask, and when a waiting-woman had bound a splendidly 
decorated one round my head, they all exclaimed: ^Tahip! tahipt*— 
beautiful, beautiful.'' (J. W. Heifer, ReUen in Vordcracian und Indien^ 
vol. ii, p. 12.) 

In Algeria_in the provinces of Constantine, in Biskra, oven Auros, 

“‘'among the women especially, not one is restrained by any modesty 
in unfastening her girdle to any comer” (when a search was being 
made for tattoo-marks on tho lower extremities). ”In spite of tho 
great licentiousness of the manners,” the same writer continues, ”th© 
Arab and the Kabyle posses? great personal modesty, and with dimciilty 
are persuaded to exhibit tho body nude; is it the result of real mode.sty, 
or of their Inveterate habits of active pederasty? WhaUver the cause, 
they always hide the sexual organs with their hands or their handker¬ 
chiefs, and are disagreeably affected even by the slightest touch of the 
doctor,” (Batut, Archives d^Anthropologie OrimineJU, January 15j 
1893.) 

"Moslem modesty,remarks Wellhausen, "was carried to great 
lengths, insufScient clothing being forbidden. It was marked even 
among the heathen Arabs, as among Semites and old civilizations gener- 
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allj* wc must, not he deceived by Uie occasional examples of immodesty 
ia individual cases. Ttie »^unna prescribes that a man sliall not un* 
cover Iiinisolf even to himself, and sliall not wash naked—from fear 
of C«od and of spirits; Job did so, and atoned for it heavily. When 
In Arab antiquity prown^up persons showed themselves naked. It was 
only under extraordinary circumstances, and to attain unusual ends, 
• . . Women when mourning uncovered not only the face and bosoni» 
but also tore atl their garment®. 'I'lic messenger who brought bad 
news tore his garments. A mother desiring to bring pressure to bear 
on her son took olF her clothes. A man to whom vengeance is forbidden 
showed his despair and disapproval by uncovering his itostcrior and 
strewing earth on his Jjead, or by raising his garment behind and cover* 
Ing his head with it. This was done also in fullilling natural ncccssi* 
ties/' (Wcllhausen, Itesto Arabischen UcuIcniumSt 1897, pp, 173, 
193-100.) 

Mantoga?-za mentions that a Lapland woman refused even for the 
sum of 130 francs to allow him (o photograph her naked, though the 
men placed themselves before the camera in (he costume of Adam for 
a much smaller sum. lii the same !>ook Mantegnzza remarks that in 
tho eighteenth century, travelers found it extremely diflicult to persuado 
Samoved women to show themselves nakcsi. Among the same people, 
he says, the newly-married wife must conceal her face from her husband 
for two months after marriage, nnd only then yield to his embraces. 
(Mantogazzn, l,a Donna, cap. IV.) 

"The lieauty of a Chinese woman,says Dr. Matignon. ""resides 
largely in her foot, "A foot which is not deformed is a dishonor,^ says 
a poet. Kor the husband the foot is more interesting than tlio face. 
Only the husband may see his wife’s foot naked, A Chinese woman is 
as reticent in 8liow*iiig her feet to a man as a Kuropean woman her 
brenets. I have often had to treat Chinese women with ridiculously 
small foot for woumis nnd excoriations, the result of tight-bandaging. 
They exhibited tho prudishnoss of sehool-girls, blushed, turned their 
backs to unfasten tho bandngos, and then concealed the foot in a cloth, 
leaving only the afFectecI part uncovered. Modesty Is a question of 
convention; Chinese have It for their feet” (J. Matignon, "‘A propos 

d’un Pied do Chinoise" Archives d^AnthropoJogie Oriminetto, 1898, n. 
445.) ‘ 

Among the Yakuts of Northeast Siberia, ’"there was a wcll*kno>vn 
custom according (o which a bride should avoid showing herself or her 
uneovercHl l>ody to her father-in-law. In ancient times, they say, a bride 
coneon led herself for seven years from her father-in-law, and from the 
brothers and other masculine relations of her husband. . . . T\m> 
men also tried not to meet her, saying. "The poor child will be ashamed.’ 
If a meeting could not be avoided the young woman put a mask on her 
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face. • » . Nowadays, the young wives only avoid showing to I heir 

male relativcs-in*law the uncovered body. Amongst the rich they avoid 
going about in the presence of these in the chemise alone. Jn some ]iluces, 
they lay especial emphasis on the fact that it is a shame for young 
wives to sliow their uncovered hair and feet to the male relatives of 
their husbands. On the other side, the male relatives of tho husband 
ought to avoid showing to the j’oung wife the body uncovered above 
tho elbow or the sole of the foot, and tlioy ouglit to avoid indecent 
expressions and ^'uigar vituperations in her presence. • « • That 
tliese observances are not the result of a specially delicate modesty, 
is proved by the fact that even young girls constantly twist thread 
upon tho naked thigh, unembarrassed by tho presence of men who do 
not belong to the household; nor do tliey show any embarrassment if a 
strange man comes upon them when uncovered to the waist. Tho 
thing which they do not like, and at which they show anger, is that sucW 
persons look carefully at their uncovered feet. . . . The former 
simplicity, with lack of shame in uncovering tho body, is disappearing/^ 
(Sieroahevski, ^*'The Yakuts,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute^ 
Jati.-June, 1001, p. 9:k) 

•*in Japan (Captain tells mo), tho bathing-place of tho 

women was perfectly open (tho shampooing, indeed, was done by a man), 
and Englishmen were ofTored no obstacle, nor excited the least repug¬ 
nance; indeed, girls after their bath would freely pass, somoiirncs as if 
holding out their hair for innocent admiration, and this continued until 
countrymen of ours, by vilo laughter and made them guard them* 

selves from insult by secrecy. So corruption Mprends, and heatUenism is 
blacker by our contact.” (Private communication.) 

peaking once with a Japanese gentleman, I observed that wo 
considered it an act of indecency for men and women to wash together. 
He shrugged his shoulders as he answered: ‘Hut tlicse Westerns have 
such prurient minds!*" (Slilford, Tales of Old Japan, 1S71.) 

Dr. Carl Davidsohn, who remarks that tie had ample opportunity 
of noting the great beauty of the Japanese women in a national dunce, 
performed naked, points out that the Japanese have no ccsthetic sense 
for the nude. ”Thls was showm at the Jubilee Exposition at Kyoto. 
Hero, among many rooms full of art objects, one was devoted to oil 
pictures in the European manner. Among these only one represented a 
nude figure, a Psyche, or Truth. It was the first time such a picture 
had been seen. Men and women crowded around it. After they hud 
gazed at it for a time, most began to giggle and laugh; some by their 
air and gestures clearly showed their disgust; all found that it was 
not ssthctic to paint a naked w'oman, though in Nature. nnkedncMs was 
in no way ofTensivc to them. In the middle of the suiuc city, at a 
fountain reputed to possess special virtues, men and women will stand 
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together naked nn<l )e*. the water run over thorn.” (Carl Diividsohni 
“Das Nackto bei <h n .Japanorn,” Globus, IHDC, Xo. 10.) 

“It is very dilTieult to investigate the hairiness of Ainu women,” 
Ilaelz remarks, ”for they possess a really incredible degree of modesty. 
Kven when in summer they bvathn—which happens but seldom—they 
keep their clothes on.” He records that he was once asked to examine 
a girl at the Mission School, in order to advise as regards the treat¬ 
ment <if a <lisoased spine: although she had been at the school for seven 
years, sin* dcolare<l that ”sbo would rather die than show her back to 
a man, even tbough a doctor.” (Baelz, “Die Aino,” Zcitschrifi fur 
Kthuolofjic^ 1901, Heft 2, p. 178.) 

The Greeks, Ktruscans, and Homans, appear to ha %’0 been ac- 
eustometl to cover tlie foreskin with the A'ynodcsmr (a band), or the 
fihulu <u ring), for custom and modesty demanded that the ginns Bhoiilii 
lie concealcil. Sueh covering is represented in persdns who were com- 
pellotl to he nuked, nn<l is referred to by Colsus as “decori causA.” 
(D. Stiedu, “Anatomiscli nrchitologischc Studien,” Amitomische Ucftc, 
Bd. XIX, Heft 2, 1902.) 

“.\iuong the Ly<linns, and, indeed, among the barbarians genernlly. 
it IH eon'-iilered a deep disgrace, even for a man, to be seen naked.” 
(Herodotus. Book I, Chapter X.) 

“The Him|i)t* <lrcss which is now common was first worn in Sparta, 
and there, more tlnin anywhere else, the life of the rich was assimilated 
to that of the people. The LAcedromonians, too, wore the first who, in 
^ their athletic exercises, stripped naked and rubbed tbomsclves over with 
^ oil. This WHS not the ancient cnistom; athletes formerly, oven when 
tbey were contending at Oijnnpia, wore girdles nlKUit their loins 
(earlier slil), the MyccmrnnB had always worn a loin-cloth], a practice 
which lasted until quite lately, and still persists nmong barbarians, espe¬ 
cially those of Asia, where the combatants at lioxing and WTOstling 
nialches wear girdles.*’ (Thucydides, Ilinion/, Book I, Chapter VI.) 

“The notion of the women exercising naked in the schools with 
the men ... at llio present dny would appear truly ridiculous. 
• . , Nut long since it was thought discreditable and ridiculous 

among the CircH^ks, ns it is now among most barbarous nations, for 
men to )>o seen nnke<I. And >vhen the Cretans first, and after thorn 
tbs I^aeeda^monians, began the practice of g>*mnnstic exercises, the wits 
of the time had it in their power to make 8])ort of those novelties. 
. . . As for the innn who laughs at the idea of undressed women 

going through gymnastic exercises, ns a means of revealing what is 
most perfect, his ridicule is but ’unripe fruit plucked from tlm tree o| 
wisdom.’” (Plato, UepuhUe, Ikiok V.) 

According to Plutarch, however, among the Spartans, at all events 
nakedness in women was not ridiculous, since the institutes of Lycurgur 
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o'dained tliat at solemn feasu anti sacrifices the young women should 
/Jance naked and sing, tne young men standing around in a circle to 
see and hear them. Aristotle says that in his time Spartan girls only 
wore a very slight garment. As described by Pausatiias. a.id as shown 
by a statue in the N’atican, the ordinary tunic, which was the sole 
garment worn by women when running, left bare the right shoulder 
and brea.st, and only reached to the upper third of the thighs. (M. M 
Kvans, Chapters on Greek Dress, p. .34.) 

Among the Greeks who were inclined to accept the doctrines of 
Cynicism, it was held that, while shame is not unreasonable, what is 
good may be done and discussed before all men. Tl»ere arc a numlxT 
of authorities who say that Crates and Ilipparchia consummated their 
marriage in the presence of many spectators. Lactuntiuf (/««<. iii, 16 ) 
says that tlie practice was conmmn, but this Zeller is iiiclinc<l tc- dojjbt 
(Zeller. Hocratca and the Socraiic Schools, translated from the Third 
German Edition, 1807.) 

“Among the Tyrrhenians, who carry their luxury to an extraor¬ 
dinary pitch, Tiinanis, in his first book, relates that the female .servants 
wait on the men in a st^ite of nudity. And Theopompus, in the fortv- 
third book of his Uistory, statics that it i.s a law among the Tyr¬ 
rhenians that all their women should be in common; and that tho 
women pay the greatest attention to their persons, and often practice 
©•mnastic exercises, naked, among the men, and sometimes with one 
another; for that it is not accounted shameful for them to be scon 
naked. . . . Nor is it reckoned among tlio Tyrrlicnians at all dis¬ 
graceful either to do or suffer anything in the open air, or to he seen 
while it is going on; for it is quite the custom of their country, and 
they are so far from thinking it disgraceful that they even say, when 
the master of the house is indulging his appetite, and anyone nks for 
him, that he is doing so and so, using the coarsest possible words. 

. . . And they are very beautiful, as is natural for people to be wlio 
live delicately, and who take care of their perj-ons.” (Athcnaius, Deip- 
noaophisis, Yonge's translation, vol. iii, p. 829.) 

Dennis throws doubt on tho foregoing statement of AUienitus re¬ 
garding tho Tyrrhenians or Etruscans, and points out that the repre¬ 
sentations of women in Etruscan tombs shows them ns clothed, even tho 
breast being rarely uncovered. Nudity, he remarks, was a Greek, not 
an Etruscan, characteristic. “To the nudity of the Spartan women I 
need but r-jfer; tlio Thessalian women are described by Persaius dancing 
at banquets naked, or with a very scanty covering {apud Athenajus, xiii 
c. 86). The maidens of Chios wrestled naked with tlie youtlis in the 
gj’mnasium, which Athen®us (xiii, 20) pronounces to be ‘a beautiful 
«ight’ And at the marrioao feasv of Caranua, the Macedonian women 
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'.iiniblcrs pcrfornierl nakctl before tlic guests (Athcnieus, iv, 3).’ (Q. 

Doimis, Cities <nt<l Ccnicicrics of Ktriiiia, lsc*.3, vol. 5, p. 321.) 

In Itoinc, '‘whoii tluro was at first mucli less freedom in this mat¬ 
ter tliaii ill Greece, the hatli became common to both sexes, and though 
c.neh lind its basin and hot room apart, they could see each other, 
meet, speak, form intrigvies, arrange meetings, and multiply adulteries. 
At lirst, the baths were so dark that men and women could wash side 
hv side, without recognizing each other except by the voice; but soon 
the light of day was allowed to enter from every side. ‘In the bath 
of Scipio,’ said Seneca, ‘there were narrow ventholes, rather than 
windows, hardly admitting enough light to outrage modesty; but nowa¬ 
days, baths are called caves if they <lo not receive the sun’s rays through 
large windows.’ . . . Hadrian severely prohibited thi.s mingling of 

nicn and women, and ordained separate lavaera for the sc.xcs. Marcus 
Aurelius and Alexander Sevents renewed this edict, but in the Interval, 
Heliogahaliis liad authorized the sexes to meet in the baths.” (Diifour, 
llistoirc <h la rroslilulion, vol. ii, Ch. XVlIl; cf. Smith's Dicfionary of 
Qrcch and Homan Anfignific*, ArL Balnea!.) 

In Romo, according to ancient custom, actors were compelled to 
near drawers {subliffaculum) on the stage, in order to snfegviard tho 
aiodcsty of Roman matrons. Respectahic women, it seems, also always 
S'orc some sort of .SHb/igacMfiim, even sonictimcs when bathing. Tho 
name was also applied to a leathern girdle laced behind, which they 
wore ocoasionnlly made to wear as a girdle of chastity. (Dufour, op. oit., 
rol. ii. p. 150.) Greek women also wore a cloth round the loins when 
taking tho Imlh, ns did the men who bathed there; and a woman Is 
represented bathing and wearing a sort of thin combinations renebing to 
the miildlc of the thigh. (Smith’s />iVfioiinri/, lor. cit.) At a later 
period, St, Augustine refers to the covipcstria, tho drawers or apron 
worn by young men who stripped for exercise in tlio compus. {Do 
Civitatc Dei, Bk. XIV, Uh. XVll.) 

l.ccky lUistor;/ of Slorah, vol. ii, p. 318), brings together in¬ 
stances of women, in both I’ngnn and early Clirlstinn times, who showed 
tlieir modesty by drawing their garments around them, even at tho 
moment that they were being brutally killed. Plutarch, in his essay 
on the "Virtues of Women,”—moralizing on the well-known story of tho 
young women of Milesia, among whom an epidemic of suicide was only 
brought to an end by tho decree that In future women who hanged 
themselves sliould he carried naked through the market-places,—obser^’cs: 
"Thov, who had no dread of the most terrible things in the world, 
death and pain, could not abide the imagination ot dishonor, and ex¬ 
posure to shame, even after death.” 

In tho second century tho physician Aroteus, writing at Romo, 
remarks: “In many cases, owing to Involuntary restraint from modesty 
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at assemblies, and at banquets, the bladder becomes distended, and 
from the consequent loss of its contractile power, it no longi.T evacuates 
the urine.’* {On the Causes and Symptoms of Acute Disioscs, Book 
II, Chapter X.) 

Apuleius, writing in the second centurj% says: *‘Mo3t svoincn, in 
order to exlnbit their nati\*e gracefulness and allurements, divest them* 
solves of all their garments, and long to show their naked beauty, being 
conscious that they shall please more by the rosy redness of their skin 
than by the golden splendor of their robes.'* (Thomas Taylor’s trans* 
lation of MetamorphosiSy p. 28.) 

Cliristianity scorns to )iave profoundly affected habits of thought 
and feeling by uniting together the merely natural emotion of sexual 
reserve with, on the one hand, the masculine virtue of modesty—modin 
—and. on the other, the prescription of sexual abstinence. Tertullian 
admirably illustrates this confusion, and his treatises De Pntiicitia and 
De Cultn Fcmirtartim are instructive from the present point of view. 
In the latter he remarks (Book II, Chapter I) ; '‘Salvation—and not of 
women only, but likewise of men—consists in the exhibition, principally, 
of modesty. Since we are nil the temple of Uod, modesty is the sacris* 
tan and priestess of that temple, who is to suffer nothing unclean or 
profane to enter it, for fear that the God who inhabits it should be 
offended. . . . Most women, either from simple ignorance or from 
dissimulation, have the hardihood so to walk as if modesty consisted 
only in the integrity of the flesh, and in turning away from fornication, 
and there were no need for anything else,—in dross and ornament, the 
studied graces of form,—wearing in their gait the self-same appearance 
aa the women of the nations from whom the sense of true modesty is 
absent.” 

The earliest Christian ideal of modesty, not long maintained, is 
well siiown in an epistle which, there is some reason to suppose, was 
written by Clement of Rome. ‘‘And if we see it to be requisite to stand 
and pray for the sake of the woman, and to speak words of exliorlation 
and edification* wc call the brethren and all the holy sisters and maidens, 
likewise all the other women who are there, with all modesty and becom* 
ing behavior, to come and feast on the truth. And Uiosc among us who 
are skilled in speaking, speak to them, and exhort them in those words 
which God has given us. And then we pray, and salute one another, 
the men the men. But the women and the maidens will wrap their 
hands in their garments; we also, with circumspection and with all 
purity, our eyes looking upward, shall wrap our right hand in our gar¬ 
ments; and then they will come and give us the salutation on our right 
hand, wrapped in our garments. Then we go where God permits us.” 
{Txeo Epistles Conceminri Virginity;** Second Epistlei Chapter III, 
vol. xiv. Anta-Nicene Christian Library, p. 384.) 
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‘'Women will scarco strip naked before their own husbands, afTeet* 
ing a plausible pretense of modesty/^ writes Clement of Alexandria, 
about the end of the second century, ‘‘but any others who wish may 
see them at home, shut up in their own baths, for they are not ashamed 
to strip before spectators, as if exposing ilicir persons for sale. The 
baths arc opened promiscuously to men and women; and there they 
strip for licentious Indulgence (for, from looking, men get to loving), 
ns if their modesty had been washed away in the bath. Those who 
have not bcoomo utterly destitute of moch'nty shut out strangers, but 
bathe with their own servanU, and strip naked before their slaves, and 
are rubbed by them, giving to the crouching menial liberty to lust, by 
pernnUing fearless handling, for those who are introduced before their 
naked mistresses while in the bath, study to strip themselves in order to 
show audacity In lust, casting ofT fear in consequence of the wicked 
custom. Tlic ancient athletes, ashamed to exhibit a man naked, pro* 
served their modesty by going through the contest In drawers; but 
these women, divesting themselves of their modesty along with thoir 
chemise, wisli to appear beautiful, but, contrary to their wish, are simply 
proved to be wicked.*' (Clement of Alexandria, P<rdarjOffus^ Book III, 
Cliapter V. For elucidations of this passage, sec Migno's Pniroloffirr 
ijursus Compictus, vol. vii.) PromiscuouH bathing was forbidden by tho 
early Apontolical Constitutions, but C>'prian, Bishop of Cnrlhage, found 
it ncccssaiy, in the third century, to upbraid even virgins vowed to 
chastity for continuing the custom. “^^Hiat of those,'^ ho asks, “who 
frequent baths, who prostitute to eyes that are curious to lust, bodies 
that are dedicated to chastity and modesty t They who disgracefully 
behold naked men. and arc seen naked by men? they not them* 
felves afford enticement to vice? Do they not solirit and Invito tho 
desires of lliosc present to their omi corruption and wrong? T>et every 
one/ say you, Hook to Uic disposition with which ho comes thither: 
my care is only that of refreshing and washing my poor body/ That 
fiind of defence does not clear you, nor docs it excuse tho crime of 
^sciviousnesa and wantonnesa. Such a washing defiles; it docs not 
ourify nor cleanse the limbs, but stains them. You behold no one 
^modc.stly, hut you, yourself, are gazed upon immodestly; you do 
cot pollute your eyes with disgraceful deliglit, but in deligiiting others 
you yourself are polluted; you make a show of tho bathings pi ace; tho 
places where you assemble are fouler than a thcatro. Tlicre all modesty 
is put off; together with the clothing of garments^ tho honor and 
modesty of the l>ody is laid aside, virginity is cxposeil, to be pointed 
at and to be handled. , • • Let your baths be performed with womeoi 
whoso behavior is modest towards you.” (Cj’prian, De nabiiu Vfr* 
ffinuntt cap. 10, 21.) Tho Church carried tho same spirit among the 
barbarians of northcro Europe, and several centuries later the pie^ 
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miscuous bathing of men and women was prohibited in somo of the 
Penitentials. (The custom was, however, preser\‘cd here and there in 
Northern Europe, even to the end of the eighteenth century, or later. 
In Rudeek's Geschichte der dffcntlichcn Bittlichkcit in Dcutschlatid, 
an interesting chapter, with contemporary illustrations, is devoted to 
this custom; also, Max Bauer, Das Oeschlcchislcbcn in dcr Deutschen 
Vsrgangcuheit, pp. 21C'265.) 

“Women/’ says Clement again, “should not seek to be graceful by 
avoiding broad drinking vessels that oblige them to stretch their mouths, 
in order to drink from narrow alnbastra that cause them indecently 
to throw back the head, revealing to men their necks and breasts. The 
mere thought of wliat she is ought to inspire a woman with modesty. 
• . « On no account must a woman be permitted to show to a man 

any portion of her body naked, for fear lost both fall: the one by 
gazing eagerly, the other by delighting to attract those eager glances.’* 
{PwdagoguSy Book II, Chapter V.) 

James, Bishop of Kisibia, in the fourth century, was a man of great 
holiness. We are told by Thedoret that once, when James had newly 
come into Persia, it was vouchsafed to him to perform a miracle under 
the following circumstances: He chanced to pass by a fountain whore 
young M’omen were washing their linen, and, his modesty being pro* 
foundly shocked by the exposuro involved in this occupation, ho cursed 
the fountain, which instantly dried up, and he changed the hair of the 
girU from block to a sandy color. (Jortin, Ii^*marks on Ecclesiastical 
nis(orf/y vol. iii, p, 4.) 

Procopius, writing in the sixth century after Christ, and norrating 
how the Empress Theodora, in early life, would often appear almost 
naked before the public in the theatre, adds that she would willingly 
have appeared altogether nude, but that “no woman is allowed to ex« 
pose herself altogether, unless sho wears at least short drawers over the 
lower part of the abdomen/’ Oirysostom mentions, at the end of the 
fourth century, that Arcadius attempted to put down the August 
festival (Majuma), during which women appeared naked in the theatres, 
or swimming in largo baths. 

In medieval days, “ladies, at all events, as represented by tho 
poets, were not, on the whole, very prudish. Mctcranz surprised a lady 
who was taking ^ batli under a lime tree; tho bath was covered with 
samite, and by it was a magnificent ivory bed, surrounded by tapestries 
Toprosenting the history of Paris and Helen, the destruction of Troy, 
the adventures of JEnests, etc. As Meieranz rides by, the lady’s waiting* 
maids run away; she herself, however, with quick decision, roiscs the 
samite which covers the tub, and orders him to wait on her in place 
of the maids. He brings her shift and mantle, and shoes, and then 
Stands aside till she is dressed; when she has placed herself on the bed» 
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slic calls him back and commands him to drive away the flics while 
she sloops. Strange to say, tho men are ropresentod ns more modest 
thnn the women. When two maidens prepared a bath for rarzival, 
and propo-ed to bathe him, according to custom, the inexperienced 
young knight was shy, and would not enter the bath until they had 
gone; on another occasion, he jumped quickly into bed when the maidens 
entered the room. Wlii n Wolhliotcrich was iilnnit to undress, he had to 
ask the ladies who pressed around him to leave him alone for n short 
time, ns ho was nshiitned they should see him naked. When Amphor.a 
of Spain, hewitched by his step mother into a were wolf, was at last 
restored, and stood smldenly naked l>efore her, ho was greatly ashamed. 
Tlio inai<len who healed Iwein was tender of his modesty. In his love- 
ntndne-^s. the hero wanders for a time naked through the wood; three 
women fiml him asleep, and send a wailing-maid to annoint him with 
salve; when he came to himself, the maiden hid herself. On the whole, 
however, the la«lies were not so delicate; they had no hesitation in 
bathing with gentlemen, and on these occasions would put their finest 
ornaments r>ii their heads. I know no pictures of the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth eenturies representing such a scene. Imt sueh baths in rommon 
are elearlv represented in miniatures of the fifteenth century.” (A. 
Scluiltz, Dot hnftxrht' I.rhcn sur Zcit drr Minnrmnficr, vol. i, p. 225.) 

“In the years UoO-70, the use of the cod-pieco was introduced, 
wherchy tho attributes of manhood were aceentuntod in the most 
shameless manner. It was, in fact, the avowed aim at that perio<l to 
attract attention to these parts, Tlic cod-piece was sometimes colored 
cliircrcntly from the rest of tho gnrnients, often stufTcd out to eninrgo 
it nrlifieinlly, and decorated with ribbons.” (Rudeek, Ocschichtc dcr 
offcntUchcn SiUlichkcit in Deutschland, pp. 45-48; Dufour, Tliatoire do 
la Prostitutton. vol. vi. pp. 21-2.1. (Iroos refers to the significance of 
fills fashion, Spielc dcr Mnischctis p. 137.) 

“Tlic first shirt began to be worn fin Germany] in the sixteenth 
century. From this fact, as well as from the custom of public bathing, 
wo roach the remarkable result, that for tho German people, tho sight 
of complete nakedness was the daily rule «p to the sixteenth century. 
Kveryono undressed completely before going to bed. and, in the vapor- 
batbs, no covering was used. Again, the dances, Iioth of the peasants 
and the townspeople, were characterized by very high leaps into tho 
air. It was tho chief delight of the dancers for the male to raise his 
partner ns high os possible In tho air, so that her dress flew up. That 
feminine modc.sty was in this respect very indifferent, wc know from 
countless references made in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it 
must not he forgotten that throughout tho middle ages women wore 
no underolothcs, and even In the seventeenth century, the wearing of 
drawers by Italian women was regarded os singular. That with tlio dis* 
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nppoarance of the baths, ami the use of body-linen, a powerful influence 
was exerted on the creation of niodesty, there can be little doubt.” 
(Rudick, op. oil., pp. 57, 399, etc.) 

In 1401, when Louis XI entered Paris, three very beautiful 
oiaidcns, quite naked, represented the Syrens, and declaimed poems 
before him; they were greatly admired by the public. In 1409. when 
ObarleR the Bold entered Lille, he was specially pleased, among the 
various festivities, with a representation of the Judgment of Paris, in 
which the three goddesses were nude. When Charles the Fifth entered 
Antwerp, the most beautiful maidens of the city danced before him, 
in nothing but gauze, and were closely contemplated by Durer, as he 
told his friend, ilelaiiethon. (B. Ritter, “Nuditiiten im Mittelaltcr,” 
Jahrluchcr fiir ^^'ia8cns^haft und KuitsI, 1855, p, 227; this writer 
shows how luxury, fashion, poverty, and certain festivals, all com¬ 
bined to make nudity familiar; cf. Fahne, Dcr Caniccal, p. 249. Du* 
laure quotes many old writers concerning the important part played by 
nudo persons in ancient festivals, Dca DioinitCs OitUralrices, Cbapter 
XIV.) 

Passek, a Polish otlicer who wrote an account of his campaigns, 
admired the ladies of Denmark in 1658, but considered their customs 
immodest. “Fveryone sleeps naked as at birth, and none consider it 
shameful to dress or undress before others. No notice, even, is taken of 
the gue.st, and in the light one garment is taken off after another, even 
the chemise Is hung on the hook. Then the door is bolted, the light 
blown out, and one goes to bed. As we blamed their ways, saying that 
among us a woman would notact so, even in the presence of her husband 
alone, they replied that they knew nothing of such shame, and that 
Uiere was no need to be ashamed of limbs which God had created. 
Moreover, to sleep without a shift was good, because, like the other 
garments. It sufficiently served the body during the day. Also, why 
take fleas and other ioKccts to bed with one? Although our men teased 
them in various wavs, they would not change their habits.” (Passek, 
DenkwUrdlffkeiten, German translation, p. 14.) 

Until late in the seventeenth century, women in England, as well 
as Prance, suffered much in childbirth from the ignorance and super* 
fltition of incompetent midwi%-e8, owing to the prevailing conceptions 
of modesty, which rendered it impossible (as it is still, to some extent, 
in some aeroi-civilized lands) for male physicians to attend iliem. Dr. 
Willoughby, of Derby, tells how, in 1058, he had to creep into the chnnibor 
of a lying-in woman on his hands and kncca, in order to examine her 
unperceived. In France, Clement was employed secretly to attend the 
mistresses of Louis XIV in their confinements; to the first he was con¬ 
ducted blindfold, while the King was concealed among the bed* 
eurtaJoa. and tlie face of the lady was enveloped in a network of laos. 
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(JO. Malinft, ^Tklidwiforj' and Midwivos.** ilcdical Journal, Junw 

'12, 1901; Witkowski* Ilifitoirc drs Accouchvmcnt/f, 1B87, pp. 089 ct 
lOvcn nntil the Ilrvohition, the cxunniiatioii of woinon in France in cases 
of rape or attcnip(c<l outrage was left to a jnry of matrons. In old 
English ninmmls of midwifery, even in the early nineU?ent1i century, we 
still And much insistenre on the demands of mo<lesty. Thus, Dr. John 
Hums, of Glasgow, in his PtHttriplcs of Midttiferp, states that soino 
women, from motives of false delicacy, are averse from examination 
until the pains become severe.*’ lie a<lds that * it is usual for the rtK)m 
to he darkentMl, and the bed-curtain*, drawn close, during an examinn* 
tion.” ^fnny old pictures show the accoucheur groping in the dark, 
beneath the hed-olotheg, to perform operations on wmieii in childhirth. 
(A. Kind, *'r)as Weib nls Oebiirerin in der Kunat/’ Orschlccht una 
Grscihrhaft, Bd, TI, Heft 5, p. 20J.) 

In Iceland, Winkler stated in 1801 that ho sometimes slept in 
the same room as a whole family; ‘*it is often the custom for ten or 
more p<T8on8 to use the same room for living in and slcc»ping, young 
and old, master and servant, male ond female, and from motives of 
economy, all the clothes, without exception, arc removed.” (O. Winkler, 
/shim/; scinr nneohner^ etc,, pp, 107, 110.) 

“At Cork,” sayc Fynes Moryson, in 1017. “I have scon with these 
eyes young maids stark nak<*d grinding corn with certain stones to muko 
cakes thereof.” (Morj'son, Itincrorif, Part 3, Book 111, Chapter V.) 

“In the more remote parts of Ireland,” Moryson elsewhere says, 
where the English laws and manners arc unknown, “the very chief 
of the Irish, men as well as women, go naked in very winter-time, 
only having their pri%'y parts eovored with a rag of linen, and their 
bodies with n loose mantle. This I speak of my own experience.” Ho 
goes on to tell of a Bohemian baron, just come from the North of Ire¬ 
land, who “told me in great earnestness that he, coming to the liouso 
of Ocano, a great lord among them, was mot at the door with sixteen 
women, all naked, excepting their looso mantles; whereof eight or ten 
Were ver>' fair, and two seeinM very nymphs, with which strange sight, 
his eyes being dazzled, they led him into the house, and then Bitting 
doum hy the fire with crossed legs, like tailors, and so low as could 
not but offend chaste eyes, desired him to sit donm with them. Soon 
after, Ocano, the lord of the country, came in, all naked excepting a 
loose mantle, and shoos, which he put off as soon ns ho came in, and 
entertaining the Imron after his best manner in the Latin tongue, desired 
him to put off his apparel, which ho thought to bo a burthen to him, 
and to sit naked by tho Are with this naked company. But tho 
baron . . . for shame, durst not put off his apparel.” (/b. Part 8, 
Book IV, Chapter TT.) 

Corynt, when traveling In Italy in the early part of the seven* 
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iecnth centurj-, found that in Lombardy many of the women and chil¬ 
dren wore only smocks, or shirts, in the hot weather. At Venice an& 
Padua, he found that wives, widows, and maids, walk with naked 
breasts, many with backs also naked, almost to the middle. (Coryat, 
CruJilies, 1011. The fashion of dfcoUcIi garments, it may be re¬ 
marked, only bcgJin in the fourteenth century; previously, the women 
of Europe generally covered themsedves up to the neck.) 

In Xorthern Italy, some years ago, a fire occurred at night in a 
bouse in which two girls were sleeping, naked, according to the custom. 
One threw herself out and was saved, the other returned for a garment, 
ond was burnt to death. The narrator of the incident [a man] e.’C- 
pressed strong approval of the more modest girl’s action. (Private com¬ 
munication.) It may be added tlmt the custom of sleeping naked is 
still preserved, also (according to Lippert and Stratz), in Jutland, in 
Iceland, in some parts of Norway, and sometinres even in Berlin. 

I^dy Mary Wortley Montague writes in 1717, of the Turkish ladies 
at the baths at Sophia: “Tire first sofas were covered with cushions 
and rich carpets, on which sat the ladies, and on Uic second, their slaves 
behind them, but without any distinction of rank in their dress, all 
being in a sUtc of Nature; that is, in plain Englisb, stark naked, 
without any beauty or defect concealed. Yet there was not the lea^t 
wanton smile or immodest gesture among them. They walked and 
moved with the same majestic grace which ililton describes of our 
general mother. I am here convinced of the truth of a reflection I had 
often made, that if it was the fashion to go naked, the face would bo 
hardly ohsciwcd.” (Lcttera and Worfrs, 1806, vol. i, p. 283.) 

At St. Petersburg, in 1774, Sir Nicholas Wrnxnll observed “the 
promiscuous bathing of not less than two hundred persons, of both 
sexes. Tliere are several of these public bagnios,” he adds, “in Peters¬ 
burg, and every one pays a few copecks for admittance. There are, 
indeed, separate spaces for the men and women, but they seem quite 
tegardlcBs of this distinction, and sit or bathe in a state of absolute 
nudity among each other.” (Sir N. Wroxall, A Tour Through Some of 
the Tfortherri Parts of Europe, 3d ed., 1770, p. 248.) It is still usual 
for women in the country parts of Russia to bathe naked in the 
etrenms. 

In 1700, Wedgwood wrote to Flnxman: “The nude is so general 
in the work of tlie ancients, that it will be very difllcult to avoid the 
Introduction of naked figures. On the other hand, it is absolutely 
necessary to do so, or to keep the pieces for our own use; for none, 
either male or female, of the present generation will take or apply 
them 08 furniture if the figures are naked.” (Mcteyard, Life of Wedg- 
tcood, toL ii, p. 580.) 

Mary Wollatonecraft quotas (for repro' '^tioo and not for approval\ 
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the following remarks: ^'Tlic lady who asked the question whether 
women may be instructed in the modern system of litany, was ac- 
rused of ridiculous prudery; nevertheless, if she had proposed the ques¬ 
tion to me, I should certainly have nuswered: ‘They cannotr*' She 


further quotes from an educational l>ook; “It would he ncwllcsa to 
enution you against putting your hand, by chance, under your neck- 
handkerchief; for a modest woman never ilid so/’ (Mary WollstonC' 


craft. The of iromua, 1702, pp. 277, 289.) 

At the present tiriu' a knowledge of the physiology of plants 
is not usually ecu side red incnm si stent with mcMlesty, hut a knowledge 
of animal |)hvsiolog 5 ' is still so considered hy many. T5r. H. R. Hopkins, 
of New York, wrote in 1895, regarding the teaching of physiologj-: “How 
can we tc*aeh growing girls the functions of the various parts of the 
human ho<ly. an<l still leave (hem their modesty? That is the practical 
question lliat has puz7le<l me for years.” 

In Kuginnd, the use of drawers was almost unknown omong 
women half a century ago, and was considered immodest and unfemi- 
nine. Tilt, a distinguishecl g>necologist of that perioil, advocated such 
garments, made of hue calico, ami not to descend helow the knee, on 
hygienic grounds. “Thus understood,” he added, “the adoption of 
<lra\vrrs will doubtless become more general in this country, ns, being 
worn without the knowledge of the general observer, they will bo robbed 
of the prcjuilice usually attnehed to nn appendage doomed nmscuHne.” 
(Tilt, FAemrttia of Health. 1852, p. 19.1.) Drawers came into general 
use among women during the third quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Drawers arc an Oriental garment, and swan to have reached 
Kuropc through Venice, the great channel of communication with the 
Knst. Like ninny other refinements of decency an<l cleanliness, they 
wore at first chiefly cultivated hy prostitutes, and, on this account, 
there was long a prejudice against them. Even nt the present day, it 
is said that in France, a young peasant girl will exclaim, if asked 
whether she wears drawers: wear drawers, Madame? A rcspoctnblo 

girll” Drawers, however, quickly became acclimatised in France, and 
Dufour (op. cif., vol. vi, p, 28) even regards them ns essentially a French 
garment. Tlioy were introduced nt the Court towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, and in the sixteenth century wore rondcrwl almost 
necessary hy the new fashion of the vcrtugalc, or farthingale. In 
1015, a lady’s calegons are referred to ns apparently an ordinary gar¬ 
ment, It is noteworthy that in I>ondon, in the iniddio of the same cen- 
tury, young Mrs. Pepys, who was the daughter of French parents, 
usually wore drawers, which were seemingly of the closed kind. (Diary 
of S, Pepys, «!. Wheatley, May 15, 1003, voh iii.) They wore probably 
not worn hy Englishwomen, and even in Franco, with the decay of the 
farthingale, tlicy seem to have dropped out of use during the seven- 
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teenth century. In a technical and very complete book, LWrt dc lo 
Lingerie, published in 1771, woinon’s drawers are not even mentioned, 
and Mercicr {Tableau dc Paris, 11 vol. vu. p. 54) says that, ex* 
cept actresses, Parisian \YOincn do not wear drawers. EvtMi by bull el 
dancers and actresses on the stajfe, they were not invariably worn. 
Camnrgo, the famous dancer, who first shortened the skirt in dancing, 
early in the eighteenth century', always observed great decorum, never 
showing the leg above the knee; when appealed to as to whether she 
wore drawers, she replied that she could not possibly appear without 
such a ‘•precaution.'^ But they were not neco.ssarily worn by dancers, 
and in 1727 a young hollcritia, having had her skirt ncciileiitally torn 
away by a piece of stage machinery, the police issued an order that in 
future no actress or dancer should appear on the stage without drawers; 
this regulation does not appear, however, to have been long strictly main* 
tinned, though Schulz {Hchcr l^aris vnd die Pariscr, p. 145) refers to it as 
in force in 1701. (The obscure origin and history of feminine drawers 
havo l>een discus.sed from time to time in the Intcrmtdiairv dcs Cher- 
c/ic«r^ et Curieux, especially vols. xxv, lii, and liii.) 

Prof. Irving Rosse, of Washington, refers to ”Now England pru¬ 
dishness,'' and “the colossal modesty of some Kew York policemen, who 
in certain cases want to give written, ratlior than oral testimony." He 
adds: “I have known this seatiment carried to such an extent in a 
Massachusetts small toum, that a shop-keeper was obliged to drape a 
small, but innocent, statuette displayed in his window." (Irving Rosso, 
Virf 7 inia }f€dical Jfon/A/i/, October, 1892.) I am told that popular feel¬ 
ing in South Africa would not permit the exhibition of the nude in tho 
Art Collections of Cape Town. Even in Italy, nude statues are dis¬ 
figured by the addition of tin fig-leaves, and sporadic manifestations 
of horror at tho presence of nude statues, even when of most classic 
type, aro liable to occur in all parts of Europe, including France and 
Germany. (Examples of this are recorded from time to time in Sexual- 
reform, published as an appendix to Oeschlccht und Oesclhchaft.) 

Some years ago, (1898), it was stated that the Philadelphia 
Ladies* Home Journal had decided to avoid, in future, all reference to 
ladies’ under-linen, because ‘^tbo treatment of this subject in print 
calls for minutxit of detail which is extremely and pardonably offensive 
to refined and sensitive women." 

"A man, married twenty years, told mo that ho had never seen 
his wife entirely nude. Such concealment of the external reproductive 
organs, by married people, appears to be common. Judging from my 
own inquiry, very few women care to look upon male nakedness, and 
many women, tliough not wanting in esthetic feeling, find no beauty 
in man's form. Some are positively repelled by the sight of nakedness, 
even that of a husband or lover. On the contrary, most men delight in 

a 
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gazing upon the uncovered figure of women. It seems that only highly- 
cultivated and imaginative women enjoy the spectacle of a finely-shaped 
nude man (especially after attending art classes, and drawing from the 
nude, as I am told by a lady artist). Or else the iu.ajority of women 
dissemble their curiosity or admiration. A woman of seventy, mother 
of several children, said to a young wife with whom I am acquainted: 

‘I have never seen a naked man in my life.’ This old lady a sister 
confessed that she had never looked at hrr oxen nakedness in the whole 
course of her life. She said that it ‘frightened’ her. She was the mother 
of three sons. A maiden woman of the same family told her niece that 
women wore 'disgusting, because they hove monthly discharges.’ Tho 
niece suggested that women have no choice in the matter, to which the 
aunt replied: ‘I know that; bnt it doesn’t make them loss disgusting.’ 

I have heard of a girl who died from hamorrhage of tho womb, refusing, 
through shame, to make the ailment kno>vn to her family. The misery 
Bufl'ered by Bomo women at the anticipation of a medical examination, 
appears to be very acute. Husbands have told me of brides who sob 
and tremble with fright on tho ucdding-night, the hysteria being some¬ 
times alarming. E, aged 25, refused her husband for six weeks after 
marriage, exhibiting the greatest fear of his approach. Ignorance of 
the nature of the sexual connection is often the cause of cx.-iggernted 
ftlarin. In .Torsey, I used to hear of a bride who ran to the window and 
screamed ‘murder,’ on tho wedding-night.” (rri\-ate communication.) 

At the present day it is not regarded ns incompatible with modesty 
to exhibit tho lower part of tho thigh when in swimming costume, but 
it is immodest to exhibit the upper part of the thigh. In swimming 
competitions, a minimum of clothing must be combined with tlie demands 
of niode.stv. In England, tho regulations of the Swimming Clubs afliU- 
ated to the Amateur Swimming Assoclaiion, require that tho male swim¬ 
mer’s co.stuino shall extend not less than eight Inches from tho 
bifurcation downward, and that the female swimmer’s co.stmne shall 
extend to within not more than three inches from the knee. (A pro¬ 
longed discussion, wo are told, arose as to whctlier the costume should 
come to one. two, or three inches from the knee, and tho proposal of tho 
youngest lady swimmer present, that tho costume ought to bo very 
scanty, met with little approval.) The modesty of women Is thus seen 
to be greater than that of men by, roughly speaking, about two inches. 
The same dilTcrcnco may bo seen in the sleeves; the malo sicevo must 
extend for two inches, the female slecTO four inches, down tho arm. 
(Daily Papers, September 28, 1808.) 

“At-, bathing In a state of Nature was de rlgueur for tho 

Hite of tho bathers, while our Sunday visitors from tho slums frequently 
made a great point of wearing bathing costumes; It was frequently 
noticed that those who were moat anxious to ovoid exposing Uioir per* 
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sons were distinguished by tlie foulness of their language. My Smpres* 
sion was that their foul-inindedness dfprived them of the consciousness 
of safety from course jests. If 1 were bathing alone among blackguards, 
I should probably feel uncomfortable myself, if wiiliout cosluiiie.’* 
(Private communication.) 

A lady in a little city of the south of Italy, told Paola Lombroso 
that young iniddle^elass girls there are not allowed to go out except 
to ilass, and cannot even show themselves at the window except under 
their mother’s eye; yet they do not think it necessary to have a cabin 
when sea bathing, and even dispense with a bathing costume without 
consciousness of immodesty. (P. Lombroso, Archtrio di Psxchxairia, 
lUOl, p. 300.) 

“A woman mentioned to me that a man came to her and told her 
in confidence his distress of mind: he feared he had corrupted his wife 
because she got into a bath in bis presence, with her baby, and enjoyed 
his looking at her splashing about. He was deeply distressed, thinking 
he must have done her harm, and destroye<l her modesty. The woman 
to whom this was said felt naturally indignant, but also it gave her 
the feeling as if every man may secretly despise a woman for the very 
things he teaches her, and only meets her confiding delight with regret 
or dislike.’* (Private communication.) 

^'Womcn will occasionally be found to hide diseases and symptoms 
from a bashfulness and modesty so great and pen'crso as to be hardly 
credible,** writes Dr. W. Wynn Wostcott, an experienced coroner. 
have known several cases of female deaths, reported as sudden, and of 
cause unknown, when the medical man called in during the latter hours 
of life has been quite unaware that his Indy patient M*a8 dying of gan* 
grene of a strangulated femoral hernia, or w'as bleeding to death from 
the bowel, or from ruptured varices of the vulva/* {British iltdiccl 
Journal, Feb. 29, 1008.) 

The foregoing selection of facts might, of course, be indefinitely 
enlarged, since I have not generally quoted from any previous collection 
of facts bearing on the question of modesty. Such collections may bo 
found in Ploss and Max Bartels Das Weib. a work that is constantly 
ap])earing in new and enlarg'd editions; Herbert Spencer, Descriptive 
Booioloffy (especially under such headings as ^'Clothing/* “Moral Senti* 
ments/* and ^'.^Eathetlc Products’*); W. G. Sumner, Folkicays, Clu 
XII Mantegazza, Amori de(fli Oomini, Chapter II; Westermarck, 
Uorriage, Chapter IX; Letoumeau, I/EvoJution de la Morale, pp. 120 
et seq,/ G. Mortimer, Chapters on Human Love, Chapter IV; and 
in the general anthropological worka of WaitZ'Gcrlandj Pcschcl, Ratzel 

and othera* 
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T^Iodcsty an Agglomeration of Fears—Cluldrcn in Tlclatton to ifod* 
<»5ty—Modesty in Animals—The Attitude of the Mediccan Venus—The 
Sexual Factor of Modesty llusod on Sexual Perio<licily and on tho 
rriinitive PUonoinona of Courtship—The Neocssily of Seclusion in 
Priiiiitivo Sexual Intorcourso—The Meaning of Coqxietry—The Sexual 
Charm of Modesty—Modesty as an Expression of Feminine Erotic Im¬ 
pulse—The Fear of Causing Disgust as a Factor of Mo<losty—The Mod- 
eaty of Savages in Regard to Eating in the Presence of Others—Tlio 
Snero-Pubic Region ns a Focus of Disgust—The Idea of Ceremonial 
Fncicaiiliness—Tho Custom of Veiling the Face—Ornaments and Cloth¬ 
ing-Modesty Recoincs Concentrated in the Garment^Tlie Economic 
Factor in Modesty—The Contribution of Civilization to Modesty—Tho 
Elaboration of Social Ritual. 

That modesty—like all tlio closely-allied emotions—is based 
un fear, one of the most primitive of the emotions, seems to bo 
fairly evident.^ The association of modesty and fear is even 
a very ancient obsen’ation, and is found in tho fra^pnenls of 
Epioharmns, while according to one of the most recent defi¬ 
nitions, ‘‘modesty is the timidity of the body.” Modesty is, 
indeed, an agglomeration of fears, especially, as I hope to show, 
of two important and distinct fears: one of much earlier than 
human origin, and supplied solely by the female; the other of 
more distinctly Iniman. character, and of social, rather than 
sexual, origin. 

A child left to itself, though very bashful, is wholly devoid 
of modesty.” Everyone is familiar with the shocking inconvcn- 

1 FI less {Die Dczichungen Titise und iocibtichen Ocsoh* 

Icchis^Organcttf p. 104) remarks on the fact tliat^ in tho Dibic narrative 
of Eden, filinmc and fear arc represented as being brought into tho world 
together: Adam feared Go<l because he was naked. McUnaud 
ohologic do la Pudeur/’ La Revue, Nov* 15, 1001) remarks that shame 
tilTors from modesty in being, not a fcar» but a kind of grief; this pOMi* 
tion seems untcnablo. 

2 Da All fulness !n children has been dealt with by Professor Raldwin; 
nco especially his ifental Development in the Child and the Rac*\ 
Chapter VI, pp. 140 et scg., and Boctal /nferprefaftons in Hcntal Dr* 
vetopment, Chapter VI* 

(86) 
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ances of children in speech and act, with the charming wa3’S in 
wliich they innocently disregard the conventions of modesty 
their elders thnist upon them, or, even when anxious to carry 
them out, wholly miss the point at issue: as when a child thinks 
that to put a little garment round the neck satisfies the demands 
of modesty. Julius Closes states that modesty in the uncovering 
of the sexual parts begins about the age of four. But in cases 
when this occurs it is difficult to exclude teaching and ex¬ 
ample. Under civilized conditions the convention of modesty 
long precedes its real development. Bell has found that in love 
affairs before the age of nine the girl is more aggressive than the 
boy and that at that age she begins to be modest.^ It may fairly 
be said that comjilete develoinnent of modesty only takes 
place at the advent of puberty.- We may admit, with Perez, one 

of the very few writers who touch on the evolution of thi.s 

% 

emotion, that modesty may appear at a very early age if sexual 
desire appears early.^ We should not, however, be justified in 
asserting that on this account modesty is a imrely sexual 
phenomenon. The social impulses also develop about puberty, 
and to that coincidence the compound nature of the emotion of 
modesty may well be largely due. 

Tlie sexual factor is, however, the simplest and most priini- 
tive element of modest}’, and may, therefore, be mentioned first. 
Anyone who watches a bitch, not in heat, when approached by a 
dog with tail wagging gallantlj’, may see the beginnings of mod¬ 
esty. When the dog’s attentions become a little too marked, the 
bitch squats firmly down on the front legs and hind quarters 
though wlien the period of oestrus comes lier modesty may be 
flung to the air and she eagerly turns her hind quarters to her 
admirer’s nose and elevates her tail high in the air. Her atti¬ 
tude of refusal is equivalent, that is to say, to that which in tlie 
human race is typified by the classical example of womanly 

1 Bell, “A Preliminary Study of Uic Emotion of Ix»ve Between the 
Scx«»,” American Journal Psychology, July, 1902. 

2 Professor Stnrbuck IPaychology of Iteligion, Charier refers 
to unpublished investigations showing that recognition of the rights of 
others also exhibits a sudden increment at the age of puberty. 

3 Perez. t/Knfant de Troia A Sept Ana, 1886, pp. 207-277. 
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modesty in the Mcdicran ^'cnu^^ who withdraws the pelvis, at 
the same time holclins ouc hand to ptiard the pubes, the other to 
puard the breasts.^ The essential expression in each case is that 
of defence of the sexual centers against the undcsired advances of 
the male.^ 

Stratz, who critiri7>>s (ho nl>ove statement, argues (with photo- 
graplm of nu<le women in illustration) that the normal typo of 
European surprised modesty is shown by an attitude in which tho 
urms are crossed over tlie breast, the most scxunlly attractive region, 
while the thigljs arc pressc<l together, one being phieod before the other, 
tile shoulder rais**d and the hack slightly curvcnl; occasionally, he adds, 
the hands may he wsal (o cover the face, and then tho crossed arms con¬ 
ceal the breasts. The Me<liccan Venus, he remarks, is only a pretty 
woman coquetting with her lK)dy. Canova’s Venus in tho Pitti (who has 
<lraprry in front of her, and presses her arms across her breast) being 
a more accurate rendering of the ailitilde of modesty. But Stratz ad* 
mits that when a surpriscil woman is gazed at for some time, she turns 
her head away, sinks or closes her eyes, and covers her pubes (or any 
other part she thinks is being gazed at) with one hand, while with 
the other she hides her breast or face. This ho terms the secondarj' 
expression of modesty. (Stratz, I>ic Fraucnklcidunff, third od., p. 23.) 

It is ccrtiiinly true that tho Mediceau Venus merely represents 
an artistic convention, a generalized tradition, not foutuled on exact 
and precise observation of the gestures of modesty, and it Is i^qually 
true that all tho instinctive movements nototl by Stratz are commonly 
resorted to by a woman whose nakedness is suvjiriscd. But in tho 
absence of any series of carefully recorded observations, one may doubt 

lit must bo romembored that the Jlcdlcean Venus is merely a com¬ 
paratively recent and familiar embodiment of a natural attitude which 
is ver>' ancient, and had impressed sculptors at a far earlier (leriod. 
Kcinach, indin^d, believes (**La Sculpture eii Europe/* L*Anthropologic, 
No. 5, 1^05) that tho hand was first brought to tho breast to press out 
the milk, and expresses the idea of exuberance, and that the attitude 
of the Venus of Medici ns a symbol of modesty came later; bo re¬ 
marks that, as regards both hands, this attitude may bo found in a 
ligurino of Cyprus, 2,000 years before Christ. Tliis is, no doubt, cor¬ 
rect, and 1 may add that Babylonian figurines of Isbtar, tho goddess 
of fertility, represent her as clasping her hamU to her breasts oi 
her womb. 

^ When there is no sexual fear the impulse of modesty may be 
entirely inhibited. Prench ladies under the old Regime (as A. Franklin 
points out in his Vic Privie Autrefois) sonictinics showed no inoilestv 
towards their valcta, not admitting tho possibility of any sexual nJ- 
vance, and a lady would, for example, stand up in her bath while a 
ralot added hot water by pouring it between her separated feoU 
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whether the <listinction drawn by Stratz between the nrimarj* and the 
secondary expression of modesty can be upheld the general rule, while 
it is nio^t c<‘rtainly not true for everj' case. When a young woman 
surprised in a state of nakedness by a person of t!ie up|»o-ile, or evm 
of the sex, it is her in^tinct lo conceal the piiniary <enter*< of 

sexual function an<l attractiveness, in the first idaec, the pubes, in the 
second place the breasts. The exact attitude and the particular ges¬ 
tures of the hands in achieving the desired end vary with the individual, 

and w'itli tlie circun}>tanccs. Tlie hand mav not be ummI at all as a 

% 

veil, and, indeed, the instinct of ino<lesty itsidf may inhibit Uie use of the 
band for the proU*ction of mcwlesty (to turn the hack towards the be- 
lioldcr is often the chief impulse of blusliing modesty, oven when 
clothed), but the application of the band to this cud is primitive and 
natural. The lowly Fueginn woman, dcpieU*d by llyades and Deniker, 
who iKilds her hand to lier puhos while being photographed, i.s one 
at tliis point with the Roman \\*nus dc*scribcd by Os id (.lr« JmoforKi. 
Book II) r — 

Ipsa Venus piiliem, <|Uotiefl velamniu ]ionit, 

Protegitur lajva scmin^ducta mnnus.” 

It may l>e added that young men of the lower social classe.s, at all events 
in England, when bathing at Uie seaside in com]>lcte nudity, cons* 
Dionly grasp the sexual organa with one band, for concealment, as they 
walk up from the sea. 

The sexual inoclosty of the female animal is rooted in the 
sexual periodicity of the female, and is an involuntary expression 
of the organic fact that the time for love is not now. Inasmucli 
as this fact is true of the greater part of the lives of nil female 
animals below man, the expression itself becomes so habitual that 
it even intrudes at those moments when it has ceased to be in 
place. We may see this again illustrated in the bitch, who, when 
in heat, herself runs after the male, and again turns to flee, per¬ 
haps only submitting with much persuasion to his embrace. 
Thus, modesty becomes something more than a mere refusal of the 
male; it becomes an invitation to the male, and is mixed up witli 
his ideas of what is sexually desirable in the female. This would 
alone serve to account for the existence of modesty as a psychical 
secondary sexual character. In this sense, and in this sense only, 
we may say, with Colin Scott, that *‘the feeling of shame is made 
to be overcome,” and is thus correlated with its physical repre¬ 
sentative, the hymen, in the rupture of which, as Groos remarks. 
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tliere is, in sonic degree, a disruption also of modesty, flic sexual 
modesty of tlie female is thus on inevitable by-product of the 
naturally aggressive attitude of the male in sexual relationships, 
and the naturally defensive attitude of the female, this again 
being founded on the fact that, while—in man and the species 
allied to him—the sexual function in the female is periodic, and 
during most of life a function to be guarded from the opposite 
sex, in the male it rarely or never needs to be so guarded.^ 

Both male and female, however, need to guard themselves 
during the exercise of their sexual activities from jealous rivals, 
as well as from enemies who might take advantage of their posi¬ 
tion to attack them. It is highly probable that this is one impor¬ 
tant sexual factor in the constitution of modesty, and it helps to 
explain how the male, not less than the female, cultivates modesty, 
and shuns pulilieity, in the exercise of sexual functions. Xorth- 
coto has especially emphasized this clement in modesty, ns 
originating in the fear of rivals. “That from this seeking after 
secrecy from motives of fear should arise an instinctive feeling 
tliat the sexual net must always he hidden, is a natural enough 
sequence. And since it is not a long step between thinking of an 
act as needing concealment and thinking of it ns wrong, it is 
easily conceivable that sexual intercourse comes to be regarded 
us a stolen and therefore, in some degree, a sinful pleasure.’’^ 
Animals in a state of nature usually appear to seek seclusion 
for sexual intercourse, although this instinct is lost under 
domestication. Even the lowest savages, also, if uncorrupted by 
civilized influences, seek the solitude of the forest or the pro- 


1 I do not horoliy monn to deny a certain degree ot normal perl* 
odicitv even to the human male; hut axich periodicity scarcely involves 
any element of sexual fear or attitude of Bcxunl defence, in man because 
it is too sliglit to involve complete latency of the sexual functions, in 
other species hecausc latency of sexual function in the male is always 
accompanied by corresponding latency in the female. 

2 11. Northcote, ChrisliaHity anil the Scje Proilem, p. 8. Crawley 
had previously argued {The llf/atio Rose, pp. 134, ISO) that this same 
necessity for solitude during tlic performance of nutritive, sexual, and 
excretory functions, is a factor in investing such functions with a po* 
tential Coredness, so that the concealment of them became a religious 
duty. 
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tection of tlieir huts for the same purpose; the rare cases in 
which coitus is public seem usually to involve a ceremonial or 
social observance, rather thau mere personal gratification. At 
Loango, for instance, it would be highly improper to have inter¬ 
course in an exposed spot; it must only be performed inside the 
hut, with closed doors, at night, when no one is prescut.i 

It is on the sexual factor of modesty, existing in a well-marked 
form even among animals, that coquetry is founded. I am glad to find 
myself on this jwint in agreement witli Professor Groos, who, in his 
elaborate study of the play-instinct, has reached the same conclusion. 
So far from being the mere heartless piny by which a woman shows 
her power over a man, Groos points out that coquetry possesses “high 
biological and psychological significance,” being rooted in the antagon¬ 
ism between the sexual instinct and inborn modesty. He refers to the 
roc, who runs away from the stag—hut in a circle. (Groos, Die Spiele 
der Hcnachcn, 1890, p. 330; also the same author’s Die Spiele dcr Thicre, 
pp. 288 ct scq.) Another example of coquetry is furnished by the fe¬ 
male kingfisluT {Alcedo ispida), which will spend all the morning in 
teasing and flvirg away from the male, but is careful constantly to look 
back, and never to let him out of her sight. (Many c-xamples are given 
by BUcImer, in Licho u»d LicbeaUben in dcr Ticricelt.) Robert Miiller 
{Sexiiaibiologic, p. 302) emphasizes the importance of coquetry as a luro 
to the male. 

“It is quite true,” a lady writes to me in a private letter, “that 
'coquetry is a poor thing,’ and that every milkmaid can assume it, but 
a woman uses it principally in self-defence, while she is finding out wlint 
the man himself is like.” This is in accordance with the remark ol 
Marro, that modesty enable.s a woman “to put lovers to the test, in order 
to select him who is host able to servo the natural ends of love.” It 
is doubtless the necessity for this probationary period, ns a test of nnuscii- 
line qualities, which usually leads a woman to repel instinctively a too 
hasty and impatient suitor, for, as Arthur Sfncdonald remarks, “It 
seems to bo instinctive in young women to reject the impetuous lover, 
without the least consideration of his character, ability, and fitness.” 

This essential element in courtship, this fundamental atti¬ 
tude of pursuer and pursued, is clearly to be seen even in animals 
and savages; it is equally pronounced in the most civilized men 
and women, manifesting itself in crude and subtle ways alike. 

iZcitachrift fiir Ethnologic, 1878, p. 26. 
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Shakespeare’s Angelo, whose virtue had always resisted the 
temptations of vice, discovered at last that 

“modesty may more betray our sense 
Than wonmn*s lightness/' 

“Wljat,” asked the wise Montaigne, “is the object of that 
virginal shame, that sedate coldness, that severe countenance, 
that pretence of not knowing things which they understand better 
than we who tench them, except to increase in us the desire to 
conquer and curb, to trample under our appetite, all that cere* 
mony and those obstacles? For there is not only matter for 
pleasure, but for pride also, in ruffling and debauching that soft 
sweetness and infantine modesty.”^ The masculine attitude in 
the face of feminine cojmess may easily pass into a kind of sadism, 
but is nevertheless in its origin on innocent and instinctive 
impulse. Eestif do la Bretonne, describing his own shame and 
limidity os a pretty boy whom the girls would run after and 
kiss, adds: “It is surprising that at the same time I would 
imagine the pleasure I should have in embracing a girl who 
resisted, in inspiring her with timidity, in making her flee and 
in pursuing her; that was a part which I burned to play.® It 
is the instinct of the eophiaticated and the unsophisticated alike. 
The Arabs have developed on erotic ideal of sensuality, but they 
emphasize the imj)ortance of feminine modesty, and declare that 
tlic best woman is “she who sees not men and whom they see 
not.”® This deep-rooted modesty of women towards men in 
courtship is intimately interwoven with the marriage customs 
and magic rites of even the most primitive peoples, and has sur¬ 
vived in many civilized practices to-day.^ The prostitute must bo 
able to simulate the modesty she may often be far from feeling, 
and the immense erotic advantage of the innocent over the vicious 
woman lies largely in the fact that in her the exquisite reactions of 


I EssaiSf liTTo ii, C1i« XV* 
s Honsicur Nicolas, vol. !« p. 8D. 

3 LanOf Arabian Society, p. 228. The Arab insistence on the value 
of virginal modesty is well brought out in one of the most ebarminff 
BtoricR of tlio Arabian Nights, “The History of the Mirror of Virginity. 

4 'rhU 1ms especially been emphasized by Crawley, The Mystic Ros9^ 
pp. 181. 324 el ece.s 363. 
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modesty are fresh and vigorous. *T. cannot imagine anything 
that is more serually exciting,” remarks Hans Menjago, “than to 
observe a person of the opposite sex, who, by some external or 
Internal force, is compelled to fight against her physical modesty. 
The more modest she is the more sexually exciting is the picture 
she presents.”^ It is notable that even in abnormal, as well as in 
normal, erotic passion the desire is for innocent and not for 
vicious women, and, in association with this, the desired favor to 
be keenly relished must often bo gained by sudden surprise and 
not by mutual agreement. A foot fetichist writes to me: “It is 
the stolen glimpse of a pretty foot or ankle which produces the 
greatest effect on me.” A urolagnic symbolist was chiefly 
excited by the act of urination when he caught a young womaii 
unawares in the act. A fetiehistic admirer of the nates only 
desired to see this region in iimocent girls, not in prostitutes. 
The exhibitionist, almost invariably, only exposes himself to 
apparently respectable girls. 

A Russian correspondent, who feds this charm of women in a 
particularly strong degree^ is inclined to think timt there is an element 
of perversity in it. **In the erotic action of the idea of feminino 
enjoyment," he writes, "1 think there arc traces of a certain por%*cr8ity. 
In fact, owing to the impressions of early youth, woman (even if wo 
feel contempt for her in thoorj*) is placed above us, on a certain pedestal, 
as an almost sacred being, and the more so bccsausc mysterious. Kow 
sensuality and sexual desire are considered as rather mlgar, and a little 
dirty, even ridiculous and degrading, not to say bestinl, The woman who 
enjoys it, is, therefore, rather like a profaned altar, or, at leost, like 
a divinity who has descended on to the earth# To give enjoyment to a 
woman is, therefore, like perpetrating a sacrilege, or at least like 
taking a liberty with a god. Tlic feelings bequeathed to us by a long 
social civilization maintain themselves in spite of our rational and 
deliberate opinions# Reason tells us that there is nothing evil in 
sexual enjoyment, w'hether in man or woman, but an unconscious feel* 
ing directs our emotions, and this feeling (having a germ that was 
placed in modem men by Christianity', and perhaps by still older ro* 
Hgjons) says that woman ought to be an absolutely pure being, with 
ethereal sensations, and that in her sexual cnjoj'mcnt is out of place, 
improper, scandalous. To arouse sexual emotions in a woman, if not 
to profane a sacred host, is, at all events, the Btaining of an iminacu« 

1 0^<$chlccht und OcselUchoftf 6d# U, Heft 8, 356* 
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laU? poplos; if not sacrilege, it is, at least, irreverence or impertinence. 
For all men, the cliaster a woiiiun is, the more agreeable it is to bring 
her to ihe orgasm. That is felt as a Irimnph of the IkxIv over the 
soul, of sin over virtue, of earth over heaven. Tlierc is sonietliing dia* 
bolic in such pleasure, especially when it is felt by a man intoxicated 
with love, and full of religions respect for the virgin of his election. 
This feeling is, from a rational j^oint of view, absurd, and in its ton* 
deneies, immoral; but it is delicious in its Si\cr4Hlly voluptuous suhtoUj*. 
Defloration thus has its powerful fascination in the respect consciously 
or unconsciously felt for woman’s chastity. In nuirriiipe, the feeling la 
vet more complicated: in de(lowering his hrule, the Cliristiiin (that is, 
any ninn brought up in a Christian civilizAtion) has the feeling of 
committing a sort of sin (for the ^‘Jlcsir is, for him, always connected 
with sin) which, hy a special privilege, has for him become legitimate, 
IIo lias received a special permit to corrxipt innocence. Hence, the pi^cu* 
liar prestige for civili7.cd Christians, of the wedding night, sung by 
Shelley, in ecstatic verses: — 

^Oh, joy! Oh, fear! What will bo done 
III the absence of the? sun!”^ 

This feeling has, however, its normal range, and is not, per sc, a 
perversity, though it nniy doubtless beconio so when unduly lieightcnod by 
Christian sentiment, and cspocinlly if it lends, ns to some extent it has 
led in my Russian s'orrcspomleiit. to nn ahnorma] feeling of the sexual 
attraction of girls who have only or scarcely reached the age of puberty. 
The sexual charm of this period of girlhood ia well illustnilcd in many 
of the poems of Tliomns A she, and it is worthy of note, as perhaps 
Rup|>orting the conUmtion that this attraction is based on Christian 
feeling, that Asho had been a c1crg>*man. An attentiveness to the 
woman’s pleasure remains, in itself, verj’ far from n perversion, but 
increases, as Colin Scott has pointed out, with civilizAtion, while its 
absence—tho indiircrencc to the partner’s pleasure—is a pcr%'cr8ion of 
tho most degraded kind. 

There is no such instinctive (lomnnd on the woinnu’s part 
for innocence in the man.^ In the nature of things that could 

1 This, however, is not nhvnys or nltogothcr true of experienced 
women. Thus, the Russian correspondent already referred to, who as a 
youth was a(*custonic<l, partly out of shyness, to feign complete ignoranco 
of sexual matters, informs me that it repeatedly happened to him at 
this time that young married women took pleasure in imposing on them* 
selves, not witliout shyness but with evident pleasure, the task of 
initiating him, though they always hastened to tell him that it was 
for his good, to preserve him from bad women and masturbation. 
Prostitutes, also, often t^ike pleasure in innocent men, and Hans Ostwald 
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not be. Such emotion is required for properly playing the part 
of the pursued; it is by no means an added attraction on the 
part of the pursuer. There is, liowever, an allied and corres¬ 
ponding desire which is ver)- often clearly or latently present in 
the woman: a longing for pleasure that is stolen or forbidden. 
It is a mistake to suppose that this is an indication of viciousness 
or perversity. It appears to be an impulse that occurs quite 
naturally in altogether innocent women. The exciting charm of 
the risky and dangerous naturally arises on a background of 
feminine shyness and timidity. We may trace its recognition at 
a very early stage of history in the story of Eve and the forbidden 
fruit that has so often been the sjTnbol of the masculine organs 
of sex. It is on this ground that many have argued the folly of 
laying external restrictions on women in matters of love. Thus 
in quoting the great Italian writer who afterwards became Pope 
Pius II, Robert Burton remarked: “I am of *T5ncns Svlvius’ 
mind, ‘Those jealous Italians do very ill to lock up their wives; 
for women are of such a disposition they will mostly covet tliat 
which is denied most, and offend least when they have free liberty 
to trespass.^ 

It is the spontaneous and natural instinct of the lover to 
desire modesty in his mistress, and by no means any calculated 
Opinion on his part that modesty is the sign of sexual emotion. 
It remains true, however, that modesty is an expression of 
feminine erotic impulse. We have here one of the instances, 
of which there are so many, of that curious and instinctive 
harmony by which Nature has sought the more effectively 
to bring about the ends of courtship. As to the fact itself 
there can be little doubt. It constantly forces itself on the 
notice of careful observers, and has long been decided in the 
affirmative by those who have discussed the matter. Venette, one 

te!l§ {Sexual-ProbUme, June, 1008, p. 357) of a prostitute who fell 
vwlently in love with a youth who had never known a woman before* 
she had never met an innocent roan before, and it exciteil her greath*’. 
And I ha%*© been told of an Italian prostitute who spoke of the exciting 
pleasure which an unspoilt youth gave her by his freshness, tutta aucsla 
truchezsa. ’ 

X Anatomu of Melancholy. Part HI. Sect III. Mem. IV. Subs. L 
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of the earliest writers on the psycliolog)' of sca, after discussing 
the (Question at length, decided tliat the timid woman is a more 
ardent lover than the bold woman,^ is the most pudent girl, 

remarked Kestif de la Bretonne whose experience of women was 
so extensive, ''tlie girl who blushes most, who is most disposed to 
the ]doasurcs of love;'’ he adils that^ in girls and boys alike, shy¬ 
ness is a premature consciousness of sox.~ This observation, has 
even become embodied in popular proverbs* "Do os the lasses do 
—say no, but take it/’ is a Scoteli saying, to which corresponds 
the Welsli saying, ‘'The more jirudish the more unchaste*’’^ 

It is not, at first, quite clear why an excessively sliy and modest 
woman fihouhl In* the most apt for intimate relationships with a man, 
and in such a ihe womrm is often charged with hypocrisy. There is, 

however, no h^iiueiisy in the matter. The shy ond reserved woman holds 
herself aloof from intimacy in ordinary friondstiip, because she is acutely 
sensitive to the judgments of others, and fears that any seemingly immod¬ 
est notion may make an unfavorable opinion. With a lover, however, in 
u hoso eyes she feels assured Hint licr actions can not be viewed unfavorably, 
these barriers of modesty fall down, and the resulting iiitiinncy boeomca 
all the more fascinating to the woman because of its contrast with the 
extreme reserve she is impelled to maintain in other relationships. It 

happens that many modest women who, in nt>n*sexual relationships 
M'lth their own sex, are not able to act with the physical unreserve 
not uncommon with women among themselves, j'ct foe! no such rcscr>*e 
with a man, when they arc once confident of his good opinion. Much 
Die Bamc la true of modest and sensitive men in their relations with 
women. 

This fundniMontal nnimnl factor of modesty, rooted in tlio 
natural facts of the sexual life of the higher mammals, and 
especially man, obviously will not explain all the phenomena of 
modesty. We must turn to the other great primary clement 
of modesty, the social factor. 

We cannot doubt that one of the most primitive and uni¬ 
versal of the social characteristics of man is an aptitude for 
disgust, founded, ns it is, on a yet more primitive and animal 
aptitude for disgust, which lias little or no social significance. 

• N. Venette, La Oin^ration dc I'llommc, Part II, Ch. X. 

2 Monsieur Nicolas, vol. I, p. 04. 

< KourrdSta, vol. ii, p. 20, 31. lb. Tol. ill, p. 162. 
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In nearly all races, even the most savage, we seem to find distinct 
traces of this aptitude for disgust in tiie presence of certain 
actions of others, an emotion naturally reflected in tlie indi¬ 
vidual’s own actions, and hence a guide to conduct. Xotwith- 
standing our gastric community of disgust witli lower animals, 
it is only in man that this disgust seems to become transformed 
and developed, to possess a distinctly social character, and to 
serve a.s a guide to social conduct.* The objects of disgust vary 
infinitely according to the circumstances and )ial)its of ))articulai 
races, hut the reaction of disgust is fundamental througljout. 

The bc.st slutly of tiie phenonicna of disgust known to mo is, 
without doubt. Professor Itichet’s.^ iliehet concludes that it is 
the dangerous and tlie useless wliich evoke disgnst. The digestive 
and se.xual e.\crelions and secretions, being either useless or, in 
accordance with wide-spread primitive ideas, highly dangerous, 
the genito-anal region became a concentrated focus of digust.^ 
It is largely for this reason, no doubt, that savage men e.xhibit 
modesty, not only toward women, but toward their own se.\, and 
that so many of the lowest savages take great precautions in 
obtaining seclusion for the fulfillment of natural functions. The 
statement, now so often made, that tlie primary object of clothes 
is to accentuate, rather than to conceal, has in it—as I sliall point 
out later—a large element of truth, but it is by no means a 
complete account of the matter. It seems difficult not to admit 
that, alongside the impulse to accentuate so.vual difTercnccs, 
there is also in both men and women a genuine impulse to 
concealment among the most primitive peoples, and tlie invin¬ 
cible repugnance often felt by savages to remove the girdle or 

1 “Modesty ia, at firal,” aaid Kenouvier, “a fear wliich we have 
of displeasing others, and of blushing at our own n.'itural imperfections.” 
(Renouvier and Prat, La Xouvclle A/onadologie, p. 221.) 

2C. Ricliet, “Les Causes du DOgoQt,” L’Uommc ct VlntclUgencc, 
1884. This eminent physiologist’s elaborate study of disgust was not 
written as a contribution to tho psychology’ of modesty, but it forms 
an admirable introduction to the investigation of the social factor of 
modesty. 

3 It is interesting to note that where, ns among the Eskimo, urine, 
for instance, ia prcser>'cd as a highty-valuabic eoinmodity, the act of 
urination, even at tabic, ia not regarded as in tlie slight«.st degree dis¬ 
gusting or immodest (Bourke, Bcatologic Ritca, p. 202) 
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apron, is scarcely accounted for by the thcor}' that it is solely a 
sexual lure. 

Jn this connection it seems to me instructive to consider a 

special form of modesty very strongly marked among savages 

in some parts of the world. I refer to the feeling of immodesty 

in eating. Where this feeling exists, modesty is offended when 

one cats in public; the modest man retires to cat. Indecency, 

•^aid Cook, was utterly unknown among the Tahitians; but they 

would not eat together; even brothers and sisters had their 

sej)arate baskets of provisions, and generally sat some yards 

apart, with their backs to each other, when they ate.^ The 

Warrua of Central Africa, Cameron fovmd, when offered a drink, 

put up a cloth before their faces while tl:ey swallowed it, and 

would not allow anvone to see them cat or drink; so that every 

% 

man or woman must have his own fire and cook for himself.^ 
Karl von den Steinen remarks, in his interesting hook on Brazil, 
that though the Bakairi of Central Brazil have no feeling of 
shame about nakedness, they are ashamed to eat in public; they 
retire to eat, and hung their heads in shame-faced confusion 
when they saw him innocently eat in public. Ilrolf Vaughan 
Stevens found that, when he gave an Orang-Lnut (Malay) woman 
anything to eat, she not only would not cat it if her husband were 
present, but if any man were present she would go outside 
before eating or giving her children to eat.® Thus among these 
peoples the act of eating in public produces the same feelings 
ns among ourselves the indecent exposure of the l?ody in public.^ 


I Ilnwkrsworth, An Account of the Voyaffcs, etc., 1776, vol. ii, p. 62. 
^Journal of the Anthropological Inatitutc^ vol. vi, p, 173. 

^StevenA, ^'Milthciluugcn nus dem Froucnlcbcn dcr Oratig Bcicn* 
clfts,” Zritschrifl fur EthnologiCf Ilcft 4, p. 107> 1800. Crawlej% 

Ch. VIII» p. 430) given numerous other instances^ even m Europe, 
with, however, special reference to sexual taboo. 1 may remark that 
English people of lower class, especially women, arc often modest about 
eating In the presence of people of higher class. This feeling is, no doubt, 
due, in part, to the consciousness of defective etiquette, hut that very 
consciousness is, in part, a development of the fear of causing disgust, 
which is n component of modesty. 

4 Shnmo in regard to eating, it may be added, occasionally appears 
ns a neurasthenic obsession in civilization, and has been studiea as ft 
form of psychasthenia by Janet. Sec e,g,, (Raymond and Janet, Les 
Ohfscsaioua ct tn Pstt/chaaihintc, vo]« ii, p. 386) the case of a young girl 
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It is quite easy to understand how this arises. Whenever 
there is any pressure on the means of subsistence, as ainonp 
savages at some time or another there nearly always is, it must 
necessarily arouse a profound and mixed emotion of desire and 
disgust to see another person putting into his stomach what one 
might just as well have put into one’s own.^ The special secrecy 
sometimes observed by women is probably due to the fact that 
women would be less able to resist the emotions that the act of 
eating would arouse in onlookers. As social feeling develops, a 
man desires not only to eat in safety, but also to avoid being an 
object of disgust, and to spare his friends all unpleasant emo¬ 
tions. Hence it becomes a requirement of ordinary decency to 
eat in private. A man wlio cats in public becomes—like the 
man who in our cities exposes his person in public—an object 
of disgust and contempt. 

Long ago, when a hospital student on midwifery dutv in 
London slums, I had occasion to observe that among the women 
of the poor, and more especially in those who had lost the Hrst 
bloom of youth, modesty consisted chiefly in the fear of being 
disgusting. There was an almost pathetic anxiety, in the face 
of jjaiii and discomfort, not to be disgusting in the doctor’s 
eyes. This anxiety e.xpressed itself in the ordinary symptoms 
of modestv. But, as soon as the woman realized that I found 
notlnng dleguRtiDg in whatever was proper and necessary to bo 
done under the circumstances, it almost invariably happened 
that every sign of modesty at once disappeared.^ In the special 

of 24, who, from the nge of 12 or 13 (the epoch of pubertj*) hiul been 
aftiiarncd to eat in public, thinking it nasty and ugly to do so, ntid argu¬ 
ing that it ought only to be done in private, like urination. 

I ^^Desirc and disgust are curiously blended,’* remarks Crawley 
{The 3fystio Itose^ p. 139), *‘whcn, %vith one’s own desire utisatisrlod, 
one secs the satisfuction of another; and here we may see the nltniintic 
stage beginning; this has two sides, the fear of causing desire in 
otlicrs, And the fear of causing disgust; in each case, personal isolation 
is the psychological result/' 

3 Ilohcneinser argues that the fear of causing disgust cannot he 
a part of shame. But he also argues that shame is simply psychic 
stasis, and It is quite easy to see, ns in the above case, that the fear 
of causing disgust is simply a manifestation of psychic stasis, 'riiero 
is a conflict in the woman's mind between the idea of herself which she 
bas already giveot and the more degraded idea of herself which sha 

4 
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and elementary conditions of parturition, modesty is reduced to 
this one fear of causing disgust; so that, when that is negated, 
the emotion is non-existent, and the subject becomes, without 
eflort, as direct and natural as a little child. A fellow-student 
on similar dutv> who also discovered for himself the same char- 
acter of modesty—that if he was careful to guard her modesty 
tlie woman uas careful also, and that if he was not the woman 
was not—remarked on it to me with sadness; it seemed to him 
derogatory to womanhood that what he had been accustomed 
to consider its suj)rotne grace should be so superOcial that he 
could at will set limits to it.^ I thought then, as I think still, 
that that was rather a perversion of tlie matter, and that noth¬ 
ing becomes degrading because we happen to have learned somc- 
thing about its operations. But I am more convinced than ever 
that the fear of causing disgust—a fear quite distinct from that 
of losing a sexual lure or breaking a rule of social etiquette— 

fp.irs !»l»c ii» likely to give, niul this conflict is settled when she is made 
to feel that the first idea inny still bo niaintnimtl under the new cir- 
ciimstanrcft. 

1 \Vr of ws know that wo Inul niorely nnulo afresh a vory 

nneiont discovery. CaHanova, more than a century ago, quoted tlie 
mark of a friend of liis^ that the ouHicat way to overcome the moilcsty 
of a woman is to auppo'^c it non-existent; and he adds a saying, which 
he attributes to Cienient of Alexandria, that modesty, which seems so 
deeply rooted in women, only resides in the linen that covers them, and 
vanishes when it vanishvs. The passage to which Casanova referred oc* 
ours in the Pa<lapo<ju,^^ and has already been quoted. The observation 
seems to liave appealed strongly to the Fathers, always glad to make 
a point against women, and I have met with it in 0}*prian’s Dc Unhitu 

It also occurs in Jerome’s treatise against Jovininn. 
Jerome, with more scholarly instinct, rightly presents the remark ns a 
quotation: ^^Sertbii Herodotus quod piulicv cum veste deponat ct ver^ 
ciinc/iViwr.’' Tn Herodotus the saying is attrihuted to Gyges (Hook I, 
Chapter VHTl. We may thus trace very far back into antiquity nn 
observation which in English has received its classical expression from 
Chaucer, who, in his ^‘Wife of Bath’s Prolopie/^ has;— 

•Mfe snyde, a woman east hir shamo away» 

Wlien shc cast of hir emok.” 

1 need not point out that the analysis of modesty offered above robs 
this venerable saying of any sting it may have possessed ns a slur upon 
women. In such a case, modesty is largely a doubt as to the spectator’s 
attitude, and necessarily disappears ^^en that doubt is satisfactorily 
resolved. As we have seen, the Central Australian maidens were very 
modest with regard to the removal of their single garment, hut when 
that roDioval was accomplished and accepted, they wore fearless. 
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plays a ver}’ large part in the modesty of the more modest sex, 
and in modesty generally. Our Venuses, as Lucretius long since 
remarked and Montaigne after him, are careful to conceal from 
their lovers the viUe poslsceiiia, and tliat fantastic fate which 
placed so near together the supreme foci of pliysical attraction 
and physical repugnance, has immensely contributed to build up 
all the subtlest coquetries of courtship. Whatever stimulates 
self-confidence and lulls the fear of evoking disgust—whether 
it is the presence of a beloved person in whose good opinion 
complete confidence is felt, or whether it is merely the grosser 
narcotizing influence of a slight degree of intoxication—always 
automatically lulls the emotion of modesty.^ Together with the 
animal factor of sexual refusal, this social fear of evoking dis¬ 
gust seems to me the most fundamental element in modesty. 

It is, of course, impossible to argue that the fact of the 
sacro-pubic region of the body being the chief focus of conceal- 
ment proves the importance of this factor of modesty. But it 
may fairly be argued that it owes this position not merely to 
being the sexual centre, but also as being the excretory centre. 
Even among many lower mammals, as well as among birds and 
insects, there is a well-marked horror of dirt, somewhat dis¬ 
guised by the varying ways in which an animal may be said to 
define *‘dirt.” Sfany animals spend more time and energy in 
the duties of cleanliness than luiman beings, and they often 
show well-marked anxiety to remove their own excrement, or 
to keep away from it.® Thus this element of modesty also may 
be said to have an animal basis. 

It is on this animal basis that the human and social fear of 
arousing disgust has developed. Its probably wide extension is 
indicated not only by the strong feeling attached to the constant 
presence of clothing on this part of the body,—such constant 
presence being quite uncalled for if the garment or ornament 

» The same result occurs more markedly under the deadening influ¬ 
ence of insanity. Grimaldi {U Manicomio Moderno, 1888) found that 
modesty is lacking In 60 per cent, of the insane. 

2 For some facts bearing on this point, see Houseay, Indtutriee of 
AnimaU, Oiapter VTI. "The Defence and Sanitation of DwcllingB;" also 
P. Ballion, Do ViMtinct do PropreU ehez loo Animawe. 
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is merely a sort of sexual war-paint,—but by tlie repvignanco 
felt by many savages very low down in the scale to the ]uiblic 
satisfaction of natural needs, and to tlieir more tlian civilized 
cleanliness in this connection;* it is further of interest to note 
that in some parts of the world the covering is not in front, 
but behind; though of this fact there are probably other ex- 
]>lanation6. Among civilized people, also, it may be added, the 
linal and invincible seat of modesty is sometimes not around tlie 
pubes, but the anus; that is to say, that in such cases the fear 
of arousing disgust is the ultimate and most fundamental ele¬ 
ment of modcstv." 

Tlio oonecntrntion of niodoftfy around tlio anus is somctimoa very 
marketJ. Many >voiiien ivv\ so high a degree of slmTue and ronerve with 
regard to this region, that they are comparatively indi(T<Tont to an 
aiitorior cxnnunation of the 9cxual org;in9. A Himilnr feeling is not 
seldom found in men. *'t would permit of an exnniinatioii of my genitals 
by a medical man, without any fooling of discomfort,^’ a correspondent 
writes, “hut I think I would rather die than submit to any rectal ox* 
amination.” Even physicians have been known to endure painful recta) 
disorders for years, rather than undergo exuinination. 

^'Ainong ordinary English girls/’ a medical correspondent writes, 
“1 have often noticed that the dislike and shame of allowing a maa 
to have sexual iiitorcoiirso with tlu*in, when newly married, is simply 
due to the fact that the sexual aperture is so closely n)»posod to tho 
amis and bladder. If the >nilva and vagina were situated bctwtx'n a 
womnirs sboiihler blades, and a man had a separate instrument for 
coitus, not used for any excretory purpose, I do not think W'omcu 
would feel about intercourse as they sometimes do. Again, in their 
igriornnco of anatomy, women often look upon tho vagina and womb 
ss part of the bowel and its exit of discharge, and sometimes say, for 

1 Thus, Stevens mentions {Zcitschrift filr Kthuolofjic, p. 182, 1807) 
that tho Dyaks of ^falacca ahvays wash tlio sexual organs, even after 
ui inntion, and arc careful to use the left hand in doing so. The left 
hand is also re.served for such uses among the Jekris of tho Niger coast 
(Joiiriiiil of ihe Anthropological Inatituic^ p. 122, 1808). 

2 Iximbroso and Ferrer<^-wlio adopt the derivation of piirfor from 
putcrc; f.c., from the repugnance caused by the decomposition of tho 
vaginal secretions—consider that the fear or causing disgust to men is 
the sole origin of modesty among savage women, ns also it remains tho 
sole form of modesty among some prostitutes to-day. (La Donna Delin- 
quente, p. 640.) Important ns this factor is in tho constitution of tho 
emotion of modesty, I need scarcely add that I regard so exclusivo a 
theory as altogether untenable* 
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iaetance, ‘inflaimiiatioti of tlie boiccl, wlioii they m.au iromb. Again 
ninny, perhaps most, wonu-u believe that they pass water ihrough the 
vagina, and are ignorant of the cxisUmce of the separate urethral 
orilice. Again, woni<-n associate the vulva with the anus, and so feel 
nsliained of it; even when speaking to their husbands, or to a doetor, or 
among themselves; they have absolutely no name for the vulva (I mean 
ninong the upper clnsse.s, and people of gentle birth), but speak of it 
as ‘down below,’ ‘low down,’ etc.” 

Even tliough this feeling is largely ba.sed on wrong and ignorant 
ideas, it nnist still be recognized that it is to some extent natural and 
inevitable. “How much is risked.” exclaims Dugas, “in the privacies of 
love! The results may be disillusion, disgust, the consciousness of 
physicaJ imperfection, of brutality or coldness, of asthetic disenchant¬ 
ment, of a sontiinenta! shock, soon or divined. To be without modostv 
that is to say, to have no fear of the ordeals of love, one must bo 
sure of one’s self, of one’s grace, of one’s physical emotions, of one's 
feelings, and bo sure, moreover, of the effect of all these on tlio 
nerves, the imagination, and the lieart of another ]>erson. 

IIS suppose modesty reduced to le-sthctic discomfort, to a woman’s fear 
of displeasing, or of not seeming beautiful enough. Even thus defined, 
how can modesty avoid being always awake and restless? What woman 
could repeat, without risk, the tranquil action of Phryne? And even 
in that action, who knows how much may not have been due to mere 
professional insolence!” (Dugas, “La Piideur,” Revue Philosofihiquc, 
November. IflO.'l.) “Men and Women,” Scliurfz points out (.Iftrr.vA/ustcK 
und Munnerbihulc, pp. 41-61), have certainly the capacity mutually to 
supplement and enrich each other; but when this completion fails, or is 
not sought, the differeiico may easily become a strong antipathy;” ami 
lie proceeds to develop the wide-reaching significance of this psychic fact. 

I liave emphasized the proximity of the excretory centres to 
the sexual focus in discussing this iiiijiortant factor of modesty, 
because, in analyzing so complex and elusive an emotion as 
modesty it is desirable to keep as near as possible to the essential 
and fundamental facts on which it is based. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to point out that, in ordinary civilized society, these funda* 
mental facts arc not usually present at the surface of conscious¬ 
ness and may even be absent altogether; on the foundation of 
them may arise all sorts of idealized fears, of delicate reserves, of 
aesthetic refinements, as the emotions of love become more com¬ 
plex and more subtle, and the crude simplicity of the basis on 
which they finally rest becomes inevitably concealed. 
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Another factor of nioilcr^ty, which reaches a high development 
in savagery, is the ritual element, especially the idea of ceremonial 
\incleanness, based on a dread of the supernatural influences 
which the sexual organs and functions arc stipposed to exert. It 
may be to some extent rooted in the elements already referred to, 
and if leads us into a much wider field than that of modesty, so 
that if i.-5 only necessary to touch slightly on it here; it has been 
exhaustively studied by Frazer and by Crawley. Offences against 
the ritual rendered necessary by this mysterious dread, thovjgh 
more serious than ofTenccs against sexual reticence or the fear of 
causing <lisgusi, are so obviou.sly allied that they all reinforce 
one another and cannot easily be tlisentangled. 

Nearly everywhere all over the world at a primitive stage 
of thought, and even to some extent in the highest civilization, 
the sight of the sexual organs or of the sexual act, the image or 
even the names of the sexual parts of cither man or woman, are 
believed to have a curiously potent influence, sometimes benefi¬ 
cent, but quite ns often malefircnt. The two kinds of influence 
may even be combined, and Riedel, <niote<l by Ploss and Bartels,* 
states that the Ambon islanders ear\'c a schematic representation 
of the vulva on their fruit trees, in part to promote the produc¬ 
tiveness of the trees, and in part to scare any unauthorized per¬ 
son who might be tempted to steal the fruit. The i)rccautions 
prescribed as regards coitus at Loaiigo® are evidently associated 
with religious fears. In Ceylon, again (as a medical correspond¬ 
ent there informs nje), where the penis is worshipped and held 
sacred, a native never allows it to be seen, except under compul¬ 
sion, by a doctor, and oven a wife must neither sec it nor touch 
it nor ask fur coitus, though she must grant ns much as the hus¬ 
band desires. All savage and barbarous peoples who have 
attained any high degree of ceremonialism have included the 
functions not only of sex, but also of axcrction, more or less 
stringently within the bounds of that ceremonialism.* It is only 
necessary to refer to the Jewish ritual books of the old Testa- 

> Dna JTeib. CTi. VI. 

2 For rcfcronccH na to n Bimilar feeling among other Ravages, eco 
Wcstornuirck, llialory of Human Marriage, p. 152. 

s Sco c.g., Bonrke, Soniologie Rites, pp. 141, 145, etc. 
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ment, to Hesiod, and to the customs prevalent among irohamm©. 
dan peoples. Slodesty in eating, also, has its roots by no meanf 
only in the fear of causing disgust, but very largely in tliis kind 
of ritual, and Crawley has shown how numerous and frequent 
among primitive peoples are the religious implications of eating 
and drinking.* So profound is this dread of the sacred mvstcry 
of sex, and so widespread is the ritual based upon it, tliat some 
have imagined that here alone we may find the complete explana¬ 
tion of modesty, and Salomon Ileinach declares that “at the 
origin of the emotion of modesty lies a taboo.”- 

Durkhcini (“La Protiibition ile riuceste.” L'Anii^e Sociuloffique, 
1S08, p. 50), argtiing tliat whatever ssiise of repugnance women may 
inspire must necessjtrily reach the tiighest ]K>int nrouixl the »omb, which 
is lieiicc subjected to tiie most stringent tnlam, incidi-ntally suggests that 
hero is an origin of modesty. “The sexual organs must be veiled at ao 
early period, to prevent the dangerous cllluviu which they give ofT from 
leiiciiing the environment. The veil is offen a method of intercepting 
Dingic action. Once con.stitutcd, the practice would be muintained and 
trunsformed,” 

It was doubtless as p. secondary' and derived significance that the 
veil became, as Reinach (“Le Voile de I'Oblation,” op. oil., pp. 200-.3I1) 
shows it was, alike among the Romans and in the Catholic Clmrch, the 
sign of consecration to the gods. 

At an early stage of culture, again, menstruntion is re¬ 
garded as a process of purification, a dangerous expulsion ot 
vitiated humors. Hence the term katharais applied to it by 
the Greeks. Hence also the medieval view of women: ^'MuUer 
speciofia irmjtlum tediftcalurn super chacam/' said Boethius. The 
sacro-jiubie region in women, because it includes the source of 
menstruation, thus becomes a specially heightened scat of taboo. 
According to the llosiac law (Leviticus, Chapter XX, y. 18), if 
a man uncovered a menstruating woman, both were to be cut off. 

It is probable that the Mohammedan custom of veiling the 
face and liead really has its source solely in anotlicr aspect of this 
ritual factor of modesty. It must be remembered that this cus¬ 
tom is not Mohammedan in its origin, since it existed long pre- 

J Crawley, op. cit., Ch. VII. 

2 S. RciDacb, Culteo, Mj/thei et Religtonp, p. 172. 
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viously among tlie Arabians, ami is described by Tertullian.^ In 
early Aral)ia very handsome men also veiled tlieir faces, in order 
to preserve themselves from the evil eye, and it has been conjec¬ 
tured with much probability that the origin of tlio custom of 
women veiling tlieir faces may be traced to this magico-religious 
])roenution.2 Among the Jews of the same period, according to 
lliichler,-* the women had their heads covered and never cut their 
hair: to appear in the streets without such covering would bo 
like a prostitute and was adefjuatc ground for divorce; adulterous 
women were punished by uncovering their heads and cutting their 
hair. It is jmssible, though not certain, that St. Paul’s obscure 
injunction to women to cover their lieads “because of the angels,” 
mav reallv be based on the ancient reason, that when uncovered 
(hov \vouI<l bo exposed to t)io wanton assaults of spirits (1 Cor- 
intbians, Ch. XI, vv. 5-G),‘* exactly as Singhalese women believe 
that they must keep the vulva covered lest demons should have 
intercourse with them. Even at tlie present day St. Pauls 
injunction is still <ihsorvc(1 by Christendom, which is, liowcver, 
far from accepting, or even perhaps understanding, the folk-lore 
ground on which are based such injunctions. 

Cm wiry tbuH Aununarizes somo of the cvi<lenco concerning tho 
eignilh'unci* of tlie 

^'Sexual Rhyncfts, not only in woman, but In man, U intensified 
at marriage, nnd forms a chief feature of the dangerous sexual proper* 
tics nnituatly fciired. When fully ceremonial, the idea takes on the 
moaning that salisfaclion of these feelings will lend to their neu¬ 
tralization, ns, in fact, it does. Tho bridegroom in ancient Sparta 
supped on the wedding night at tlie men's moss, and then visited his 
hride, leaving her before daybreak. This practice was continued, and 
BuinctimcH children wore born before the pair had ever seen each other's 
faces by dny. At weddings in tho Bubar Islands, the bridegroom has 


1 ToriiilUan, Dc Virgtnibua Tcfaiidfs, cap. 17. Ilottontot women, 
al>*o (Frltseh, /?m<;cl)orrnc 8udafriK'Q*a^ p. 311), cover their head with 
fi clotli. and will not bo persuaded to remove it. 

- W'ellhauscn, Jtvstc Arahischen /7cidcnfnms, p. 106. Tho same 
custom is found among Tuareg men though it is not imperative for the 
women (Duveyrier, Lea Touarega du XorS, p. 291). 

3 Quoted in Zcntralblait filr Anthropologic^ 1900, Heft 1, p. 21. 

< Or rather, perhaps, bemuso the sight of tlieir nakedness might 
lead the angels into situ See W. 0. Sumner, Folkioaga, p. 431. 
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to liunt for his brule in a ^larkcned room. This lasts a p<v)«l while if 
fche is fliv. In South Africa^ the bri<icpro4>ni may not see his bride 
till the whole of the marriage ceremonies have been perhirmed. In 
Persia, a hushaixl never sees his wife till he has consummated the 
marriage. At marriages in South Arabia, the bride and bridegroom 
ha\e to sit immovable in the same position from noon till miiluight, 
fasting, in separate rooms. The bride is attended by ladies, and the 
groom by men. They may not see oaeli other till the night of the fourth 
dnv. In Kg>‘pt, the gro<un cannot see tlie face of his bride, even by a sur¬ 
reptitious glance, till she is in his absolute possessi<in. T'hcn comes the 
ceremony, which ho performs, of uncovering lier face. In Kg>’pt, of 
CO'irse, this has been accentuated by the seclusion and veiling of 
women. In Morocco, at the feast before the marriagi*, the hri<le and 
groom siv together on a sort of throne; all the time, the poor hriile*s 
eyes are tinnly closed, and she .sits amidst the revelry as immovable as 
a statue. On the next day is the marriage. She is conducted after 
dark to licr future home, accompanied by a crowd with lanterns and 
ciindfes. Siie is led with closed eyes along the street by two relatives, 
each holding one of her hands. The bride’s hf*a<l is held in its proper 
position by a female relative, who walks lieliind her. She wears a nciI, 
and ia not allowed to open her eyes until she is set on the bridal bed, 
with a girl friend beside her. Amongst the Stilus, the bridal party jiro* 
ceeda to the house of the groom, having the bride hid<lcn amongst 
them. They stand facing the groom, wliile the bride singe a song. 
Her companions then suddenly break away, and she is discovered 
standing in the middle, with a fringe of beads covering her face. 
Amongst the people of Kurnaun, the husband sees his wife llrst after 
the joining of hands. Amongst the Bedui of Xorlh East Africa, the 
bride it brought on the evening of the wedding-day by nor girl frientls, 
to the groom’s house. She is closely munied up. Amongst the .Jews of 
Jerusalem, the bride, at the marriage ceremony, stands under the 
nuptial canopy, her eyes being closed, that she may not behold the face of 
her future husband l>efore she reaches the bridal chamber. In Melan¬ 
esia, the bride is carried to her new home on some one’s back, w rapped 
in many mats, with palm-fans held about her face, because she is sup¬ 
posed to Im? modest and sliy. Among the Da mar as, the groom cannot see 
his bride for four days after marriage. When a Dainnra woman is asked 
in marriage, she covers her face for a time with the flap of u head¬ 
dress made for this purpose. At the Thlinkect marriage ceremony, the 
bride must look down, and keep her head bowed all the time; during 
the wedding-day, she remains hiding in a corner of the house, and 
the groom is forbidden to enter. At a Yezcdcc marriage, the bride is 
covered from head to foot with a thick veil, and when arrived at her 
new home, she retires behind a curtain in the comer of a darkened room, 
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w)4crc she remains for three days before her husband is permitted to 
see her. In Coren, the bride has to cover her face with her long sleeves, 
when meeting the bridegroom at the wedding. The Maiichuriuii bride 
uncovers her face for the first lime when t«ho descends from the nuptial 
couch. It is ilangerouH even to see dangerous persons. Sight is a 
method of contagion in primitive science, and the idea coincides with 
the psychological aversion to see dangi'rous things, and with sexual 
shyness nn<l timidity. In the cu«<to9})s noticed, wc can distinguish the 
feeling that it is dangerous to the bride for her husbnnd*s eyes to 
be upon her, and the feeling of bashfulness in her which induces her 
neither to see him nor to be seen by him. Those ideas explain the origin 
of the bridal veil and similar ronccalinents. The bridal veil is used, to 
bike a few instances, in C'hina, lliirmah, Coren, Russia. Bulgaria, Man* 
churin, and Persia, and in nil (heso cases it conceals the face entirely.’* 
(K. Crawley, The Mystic Itosc^ p|>. 328 cl srq,) 

Alexander Walker, writing in 1840, remarks: ‘‘Among old* 

fashioned people, of wliom n good example may be found in old country 
people of the middle class in Kngland, it is indecent to be seen with (ho 
head unclothed; such a woman is terrified at the chance of being seen 
in that condition, and if intruded on at that time, she shrieks with 
terror, ami flies to conceal herself.'* (A. Walker. Jicauty, p. 15.) This 
fear of being scon with the head uncovore<l exists still, M. Van Gennep 
informs me, in some regions of France, ns in Brittany. 

So far it })ns only been necessary to refer incidentally to the 
connection of modesty with clothing. I have sought to cm- 
jihnaizc the unquestionable, but often forgotten, fact that mod- 
e.<ty is in its origin independent of clothing, that physiological 
modesty takes precedence of anatomical modesty, and that the 
primary factors of modesty were certainly developed long before 
the discovery of cither ornament or garments. Tlie rise of 
clothing probably had its first psychical basis on an emotion of 
modesty already compositely formed of the elements we have 
traced. Both the main elementary factors, it must be noted, 
must naturally tend to develop and unite in a more complex, 
though—it may well be—much less intense, emotion. The im¬ 
pulse whicli leads the female animal, as it lends some African 
women when found without their girdles, to squat firmly down 
on the earth, becomes a more refined and extended play of ges¬ 
ture and ornament and garment. A very notable advance, I may 
remark, is made \^hen this primary attitude of defence again^ 
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the action of the male becomes a defence against his eyes. We 
may thus explain the spread of modesty to various parts of tho 
body, even when we exclude the more special influence of the 
evil eye. The breasts very early become a focus of modesty in 
women; this may be observed among many naked, or nearly 
naked, negro races; the tendency of the nates to become the 
chief seat of modesty in many parts of Africa may probably be, in 
large part, thus explained, since the full development of the 
gluteal regions is often the greatest attraction an African woman 
can possess.^ The same cause contributes, doubtless, to the face 
becoming, in some races, the centre of modesty. We see the 
influence of this defence against strange eyes in the special 
precautions in gesture or clothing taken by the women in various 
parts of tlie world, against the more offensive eyes of civilized 
Europeans. 

But in thus becoming directed only against sight, and 
not against action, the gestures of modesty are at once free to 
become merely those of coquetry. When there is no real 
danger of offensive action, there is no need for more than play¬ 
ful defence, and no serious anxiety should that defence be token 
as a disguised invitation. Thus the road is at once fully open 
toward the most civilized manifestations of the comedy of 
courtship. 

In the same way the social fear of arousing disgust com¬ 
bines easily and perfectly with any new development in the in¬ 
vention of ornament or clothing as sexual lures. Even among 
the most civilized races it has often been noted that the fashion 
of feminine garments (as also sometimes the use of scents) has 
the double object of concealing and attracting. It is so with 
the little apron of the yotmg savage belle. The heightening of 
the attraction is, indeed, a logical outcome of the fear of evoking 
disgust. 


I In Moruland, Emin Bey remarked that women nrc mostly naked, 
but some wear a girdle, with a few leaves hanging behind. The women 
of some negro tribes, who thus cover themselves behind, If deprived of 
this sole covering, immediately throw themselves on the ground on their 
backs, in order to bide their nakedness. 
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It is possible, ns some etbnographists have observed,! that 
intercniral cords ami other j>riiuitive garments have a jdiysical 
ground, inasmuch as they protect the most sensitive and nnpro- 
tected part of the body, especially in women. We may note in 
this connection tlje significant remarks of K. von den Steinen, 
who argues that among Brazilian tribes the object of the uJuri, 
etc., is to obtain a maximum of protection for the mucous mem¬ 
brane with a minimmii of concealment. Among the Eskimo, 
as Xansen noted, the corresponding intcrcrural cord is so thin 
as to be often practically invisible; this may be noted, I may add, 
ill tlie excellent photographs of Eskimo women given by Holm. 

But it is evident tliat, in the beginning, protection is to little 
or no extent the motive for attaching foreign substances to the 
body. Thus the tribes of Central Australia wear no clothes, 
although they often suffer from the cold. But, in addition to 
annlets, neck-hands and head-bands, they have string or hair 
girdles, with, for the women, a very small apron and, for the men, 
a pubic tassel. The latter does not conceal the organs, being 
no larger than a coin, and often brilliantly coated with white pipe¬ 
clay, especially during the progress of corobborrccs, when a large 
number of men and women meet together; it serves the purpose of 
drawing attention to the organs,^ When Forster visited the 
uns])oilt islandoi-s of the Pacific early in the eighteenth century, 
ho tells us that, though they wore no clothes, they found it 
necessary to cover themselves with various ornaments, especially 
on the sexual parts. though their males,” ho remarks, 

*‘were to all a]>pparanco.s equally anxious in this respect with their 
females, this part of their dress served only to make that more 
conspicuous which it intended to hide.”® lie adds the significant 
remark that “these ideas of decency and modesty are only 
ob.servtMl at the age of sc.vunl maturity,” just as in Central 
Australia women may only wear aprons after the initiation of 
puberty. 


1 n.ff., Tyctourncftu, L’Bvolulion dc la 3/ora/c, p. 140. 

2 Sponctff and Uillcn, Xorthern Trihea of Central Auatralia, p. 083. 

a J. K. Forster, Ohaervationa Made During a Voyage Round tha 
World, 1728, p. 395. 
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‘T'here arc certain, tilings,” said ilontaignc, ‘Svliich are 
hidden in order to bo shown;” and there can be no doubt tliat 
tlic contention of Westerniarck and otliers, that ornament and 
clotliing w’cre, in the first place, intended, not to conceal or even 
to protect the body, but, in large j>art, to render it sexually 
attractive, is fully proved.* We cannot, in the light of all that 
has gone before, regard ornaments and clothing as the sole cause 
of modesty, but the feelings that are thus gathered around the gar¬ 
ment constitute a liiglily important factor of modesty. 

Among eomo Australian tribes it is said that the sexual organs arc 
only covered during their erotic dunces; and it is furtlivr said that m 
some parts of the world only prostitutes are clothed. “The scanty cov¬ 
ering,” as Westerniarck observes, “was found to act as the most jM>wcr- 
fill obtainable sexual stimulus.*’ It is undoubtedly true that this state¬ 
ment may be nmde not merely of tlio savage, but of the most civilized 
world. All observers agree that the complete nudity of savages, unlike 
the civilized dicoUet6 or ditrousB^, lias no suggestion of sexual allure- 
mcnL (Westinarck quotes numerous testimonies on this point, op. cit., 
pp. 192 ct aeq.) Dr. R. W. Fclkin remarks concerning Central Africa, 
that he has never met more indecency than in Uganda, where the pen. 
alty of death is inflicted on an adult found naked in the street. 
{Edinburgh Medical Journal, April, 1884.) A study of piclures or 
statuary will alone serve to domonstraU that nakedness is alwnye 
chaster in its effects than partial clothing. As a well-known artist, 
Du Mauricr, has remarked (In Trilby), it is “a fact well known to all 
painters and sculptors who have used the nude model (except a few 
shady pretenders, whose purity, not being of the right sort, has gone 
rank from too much watching) that nothing is so chaste ns nudity. 
Venus herself, as she drops her garments and etejis on to the modcl- 
throno, leaves behind her on the floor every weapon in her armorj 
hy which she can pierce to the grosser passions of men.” Burton, in 
the Anatomy of Melancholy (Part III, Sect. II, Subsect. 3), deals at 
length with the “Allurements of Dive,” and concludes that “the greatest 
provocations of lust are from our apparel.” The artist’s model, ns 
one informs me, is much less exposed to liberties from men when nudo 


1 Wcstcrmarck {Tlistonf of IJuman Marriage, Cli. IX) ably sets 
forth this argument, with his usual wealth of illustration. Crawley 
{Myntic Rose p. 13.5) seeks to qualify this conclusion hy arguing that 
tattooing, etc., of the sex organs is not for ornament but for the 
purpose of magically insulating the organs, and is practically a perma¬ 
nent amulet or charm. 
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tiinn \vbon Hhc 13 partially clothed, and it may bo noted that in Paris 
studios the inod^l who poses naked undresses behind a screen. 

All adinirable ]>octic rciub ring of this element in the philosophy of 
do tiling has been given by Herrick, that master of orotic psycholog)’, 
in Lily in Crystal.*’ where he nrgie?s th*at a lily in crysLil, and 

nniher in a sfre.iin. and strawberries in cream, gam an added delight 
from seiiii'conceahiieiit; and so, he corioludis, wc obtain 

**A rule, how far, to teach, 

Your nakedness must reaei* 

In this connection, also, it is worth noting that Stanley TTall, in a 
!e|“ort hasetl on returns from nearly a thousand persons, mostly teach* 
ers (*‘l*he Karly Sense r»f Self,*’ ylmcriVun Journal of PHitchology, 181)8, 
p. .Kid), finds that of the three fund ions of elothes—protection, orna- 
ini'iit, and I^itzean ^‘self-ftH'liiig**—the second Is hy far the most con* 
s|iicuoiis in childh4K)cl. The attitude' of children is testimony to the 
])riiiiitive attitude toward clothing. 

It cannot, however, he raid that the use of clothing for the sake 
of showing the natural forms of the liody has everywhere been dcvclojied. 
In Japan, where nakedness in accepted without shame, clothes are 
Worn to cover and conceal, ami not to reveal, the liody. It is so, also, 
in China. A distinguished Oiinosc gentleman, >vho had long resided in 
Kuropn, oni’c told Haelz that he had gradually learnt to grasp tiio 
Kiiropoan point of view, but that it would he impossible to persuade 
his fellow-countrymen that a woman who used her clothes to show* off 
her nguro could possibly possess the least trace of modesty. (BacI^, 
Zciischrifl fiir Kfhnotoyic, 1001, llcft 2, p. 170.) 

The great artistic clahorat'on often displayed hy articles of 
ornainoiit or clothing, oven \vlien very small, and the fact—as 
shown hy Karl von don Stoinen regarding the Brazilian uluri 
—that they may serve ns common motives in general decoration, 
Bulliciently prove that such objects attract rather than avoid 
attention. And while there is an invincible repugnance among 
some peoples to remove these articles, such repugnance being 
often strongest when the adornment is most minute, others have 
no such repugnance or arc quite indifTercnt whether or not their 
aprons ore accurately adjusted. The niere presence or posses¬ 
sion of the article gives the required sense of self-respect, of 
human dignity, of sexual desirability. Thus it is that to xm- 
clothe a person is to humiliate him; this was so even in Ho- 
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meric times, for we may recall the threat of Ulysses to strip 
rhyestes.i 

When clothing is once established, another element, this 
time a social-economic clement, often comes in to emphasize its 
importance and increase the anatomical modesty of women. I 
mean the gro>\'th of the conception of women as property. 
Waitz, followed bv Schurtz and Letoumeau, has insisted that 
the jealousy of husbands is the primary origin of clothing, and, 
indirectly, of modestv. Diderot in the eighteenth century had 
already giyen clear expression to tlic same yiew. It is undoubt¬ 
edly true that only married women are among some peoples 
clothed, the unmarried women, though full grown, remaining 
naked. In many })arts of the world, also, as ilantcgazza and 
others have shown, where the men are naked and tlie women 
covered, clothing is regarded as a sort of disgrace, and men can 
only with difficulty be persuaded to adopt it. Before marriage a 
woman was often free, and not bound to chastity, .and at the same 
time was often naked; after marriage she was clotlied, and no 
longer free. To the husband’s mind, the garment appears— 
illogically, though naturally—a moral and physical jirotcction 
against any attack on his property.^ Thus a new motive wai 
furnished, this time somewhat artificially, for making nakedness, 
in women at all events, disgraceful. As the conco])tiou of 
property also extended to the father’s right over his daughters, 
and the appreciation of female chastity developed, this motive 
spread to unmarried as well as married women. A woman on 
the west coast of Africa must always be chaste because she is 
first the piopcrty of her parents and afterwards of her husband,^ 
and even in the seventeenth century of Christeudom so able a 
thinker as Bishop Burnet furnished precisely the same reason 

i Iliad, II, 202. Waitz gives instances [Anthropology, p. 3011 
showing that nakedness is sometimes a mark of submission. 

2'rhe Celtic races, in their days of developed barbarism, seem to 
have been relatively free from the idea of proprietorship in women, «nd 
it was probably among the Irish {as we learn from the seventeenth 
century Itinerary of Fynes Morj-son) that the habit of nakedness was 
longest preserved among the upper social class womeu of Westerr 
Europe. 

3A. B. Kllis, Tshi-Bpeaking PeopUt, p. 280. 
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for feminine cliastity.* This conception probably constituted 
tlie chief and most persistent clement furnished to the com¬ 
plex emotion of modesty by tlie barbarous stages of human 
civilization. 

This economic factor necessarily involved the introduction 

% 

of a new moral element into modesty. If a woman’s chastity is 
the property of another pers<»n. it is essential that she shall be 
modest in order that men may not be tempted to incur the penal¬ 
ties involyed by the infringement of property rights. Thus 
modesty is strictly inculcated on women in order that men may he 
safeguarded from temptation. The fact was overlooked that 
modesty is itself a temptation. Immodesty being, on this ground, 
disjipprovcd by men, a new motive for modesty is furnished to 
women. In the hook which the Knight of the Tower, Landry, 
wrote in the fourteenth ccntviry, for the instruction of his 
daughters, this factor of modesty is naively revealed. He tolls 
his daughters of the trouble that David got into through the 
thoughtlessness of Bathsheba, and warns them that “every 
woman ought religiously to conceal herself when dressing and 
washing, and neither out of vanity nor yet to attract attention 
show either her hair, or her neck, or her breast, or any part which 
ought to be covered.” Hinton wont so far as to regard what he 
tenned “body modesty,” as entirely a custom imposed upon 
women by men with the object of preserving their own virtue. 
While this motive is far from being the sole source of modesty, 
it must certainly be bomc in mind as an inevitable outcome of 
the economic factor of modesty. 

In Europe it seems probable that the generally accepted 
conceptions of mediajval chivalry wore not without influence in 
constituting the forms in which modesty shows itself among us. 
In the early middle ages there seems to have been a much greater 
degree of physical familiarity between the sexes than is com¬ 
monly found among barbarians elsewhere. There was certainly 
considerable promiscuity in bathing and indifference to naked¬ 
ness. It seems probable, as Durkbeim points out,^ that thig 

1 Rurnot, Life and Death of itochester, p. 110, 

SL’Annfe Sociologiqw, seventh year, 1P94, p. 430- 
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state of tilings was modified in part by the growing force of the 
dictates of Christ ian morality* whicli regarded all intimate 
approaches between the sexes as sinful, and in part by the 
inJluence of chivalry with its aesthetic and moral ideals of women, 
as the representative of all the delicacies and elefrancies of civili¬ 
zation. This ideal was regarded as incompatible with the 
familiarities of the existing social relationships between tlie 
sexes, and thus a sej)aratiou, which at first existed only in art 
and literature, began by a curious reaction to exert an influence 
on real life. 

Tlie chief new feature—it is scarcely a new element— 
added to modesty when an advanced civilization slowly emerges 
from barbarism is the elaboration of its social ritual.^ Civiliza¬ 
tion expands the range of modesty, and renders it, at the same 
time, more changciihle. The French seventeenth century, and 
the English eighteenth, represent early stages of modern Euro¬ 
pean civilization, and they both devoted special attention to the 
elaboration of the minute details of modesty. The frequenter? 
of the Hotel Eamliouillet, the predeuscs satirized by Jloliere, 
were not only engaged in refining the language; they were re¬ 
fining feelings and ideas and enlarging the boundaries of 
modesty.2 In England such famous and popular authors as 
Swift and Sterne bear witness to a new oivlor of modesty in the 
sudden reticences, the dashes, and the asterisks, which are found 
throughout their works. The altogetlier new quality of liter¬ 
ary prurience, of which Sterne is still the classical example, 
could only have arisen on tlie basis of the now modesty which 
was then overspreading society and literature. Idle people, 

1 Tulloniont des RCaiuc, who began to write bis flittloricUcs in 1057, 
sayg of the -ManjuiHe de Rumbouillet: “File ost un pen trop dedicate 
. . . on n’oscrait prononcer Je mot de cul. Cela va duns I’cxces.” 
Half a century later, in Kugland, Mandevillc, In the Remarks appendeu 
to his Fable of the Decs, refers to the almost prudish modesty inculcated 
on children from tlicir earliest years. 

2 In one of its civilized developments, this ritualized modesty be¬ 
comes prudery, which is dcfinetl by Foret (Die Scxuctic Frage, Fifth ed., 
p. 125) as “foditied sexual morality.” Prudery is fossilized modesty, 
and no longer reacts vitally. True moJealy, in an intelligent civilized 
person, is instinctively affected by motives and circurastanecs. responding 
sensitively to its relationships. 
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mostly, no doubt, the women in salons and drawing-rooms, 
people more familiar with books tlmn with the realities of life, 
noAT laid down the rules of modesty, and were ever enlarging it, 
ever inventing new subtleties of gesture and speech, which it 
would be immodest to neglect, and which arc ever being rendered 
vulgar by use and ever changing. 

It was at this time, probably, that the custom of inventing an arbi¬ 
trary private vocabulary of words and phrases for the purpose of disguis¬ 
ing rcferoncos to functions and parts of the body regarded as immodest 
»nd indecent, first began to become common. Such private slang, 
growing up independently in families, and especially among women, 
as well as between lovers, in now almost universal. It is not con¬ 
fined to any European coun(iy% and has been studied in Italy by 
Niceforo (// Orrpo, cap. 1 and 2), who regards it ns a weapon of 

sonni defence against an inquisitive or hostile environment* since it en¬ 
ables things to he said with a meaning wliicli is unintelligible to all but 
flic initiated person. While it is quite true that the custom is supported 
by the consciousness of its practical advantages, it has another source 
in a desire to avoid what is felt to bo the vulgar immodesty of direct 
speech. This is sutTieiently shown by the fact tliat such slang is 
mostly concerned with the sacro-puhle sphere. It is one of tho chief 
contrihutioiis to the phenomena of modesty furnished by civilization. 
The clainm of modesty having efrecte<l the clothing of tho body, tho 
im]Hilse of modesty finds a further sphere of activity—hnif-playful, yet 
wholly iin|>enifivc—in the clothing of language. 

Modesty of speech has, however, a deep and primitive basis, al¬ 
though in modern Europe it only became conspicuous at the begin* 
ning of tlic eighteenth century. ^^All over the world,’^ as Du four put 
it, “to do is good, to say is bad.^' Reticences of speech are not 
adequately accounted for by tho statement that mo<lesty tends to irra¬ 
diate from llio action to the words describing the action, for there ia 
a tendency for modesty to bo more deeply roote<l in tbc words than in 
the net ions. “Modest women,“ as KIcinpaul truly remarks, “ have a 
much greater horror of saying immodest things than of doing them; 
they l>clieve that figdenves were especially made for tho mouth.*^ (Klcin- 
pnul, f^prachc ohne iror/c,^* p, 300.) It is a tendency which is linked 
on to the religious and ritual feeling which we have already found to 

and which, even when applied to language, 
appears to have an almost or quite instinctive basis, for It is found 
among the most primitive savages, who A-cry frequently regard a name 
as too encrod or dangerous to utter. Among the tribes of Central 
Australia, in addition to his ordinary nam^ each individual has his 
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sacred or secret name, only known to the older and fully initiated mcra* 
bers of his own totcmic grouji; among the Wurraniunga, it is not per- 
Diilted to women to utter even a njan’s ordinary name, though sho 
knows it. (Spencer and Gillen, .YorrAcrn Tribes of Central Australia, 
p. 581.) In the mysterious region of sex. this feeling easily takes root. 
In many parts of the world, men use among themselves, and women 
use among themselves, words and even language.s which they may not 
use without impropriety in speaking to persons of the opposite sex, ami 
it has been shown that exogamy, or the fact that the wife belongs to 
a dilferent tribe, will not always account for this phenomenon. 
(Crawley. The J/yshc Rose, p. 40.) A special vocabulary for the genera¬ 
tive organs and functions is very widespread. Thus, in northwof 
Central Queensland, tlmre is both a decent and an indecent vocabulary 
for the sexual parts; in Mitakoodi language, for instance, mc-nc may 
be used for the vulva in the be-st aboriginal society, but koon-ja and 
Vukkil, which are names for the Rame parts, are the most blackguardly 
words known to the natives. (W. Roth, Ethnological Studies Among tho 
Queensland Aborigines, p. 184.) Among the Malays, puAi is also a 
name for the vulva which it is very indecent to utter, and it is only 
used in public by people under the intluence of an obsessive nervous 
disorder. (W. Gilman Kllis, “Latah,” Journal of Mental Science. ,Iun., 
1897.) The Swahili women of Africa have a private metaphorical 
language of their own, referring to sexual matUra (Zachc, Zcifsc/iri/f 
fur F.thnologie, 1899. llcfl 2-3, pp. 70 el acq.), and in Samoa, again, 
young girls have a euphemistic name for the penis, aualuma, which 
is not that in common use {Zeilachrift fiir Ethnologic, 1899, Ilcft 1. 
p. 31) ; c.xnctly the same thing is found in Europe, to-day, and is some¬ 
times more marked among young peasant women than among those 
of better social class, who often avoid, under all circumstances, tho 

necessity for using any definite name. 

Singular as it may seem, the Romans, who in their litoraturo 
inipres-s us by their vigorous and naked grip of the most private facts 
of life, showed in familiar intercourse a dread of obscene language— 
a dread untiraately founded, it is evident, on religious grounds—far 
exceeding that which prevails among ourselves to-day in civilization 
“It is lemnrkable,” Dufour observes, “that the prostitutes of ancient 
Rome would have blushed to say an indecent word in public. Tho 
little tender words used between lovers and their mistresses were not 
loss correct and innocent when the mistress was a courtesan and tho 
lover an erotic poet. He called her his rose, his queen, his goddess, 
Ills dove, his light, his star, and sho replied by calling bim her jev/cl, 
her honev, her bird, her ambrosia, the apple of her eye. and never 
with an/liccntious interjection, but only ‘T will lovel* Uniobo). a fre- 
^ueiit exclamation, summiug up a whole life nod vocation. When Inti- 
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m.-itc rclfttions began, they treated each other as ‘brother' and ^sistcr.^ 
These appellations wore common among the humblest and the proudest 
courtesans alike/* (Uiifour, Histotre dc la I*rostiiution, vol. li, p. 78. | 
So excessive was the Roman horror of obscenity that even pliysicians 
were compelled to use a euphemism for urina, and though the uriuat or 
v<is i/riaariiMu was openly used at the dining-table (following a custom 
introduced by the Sybarites, according to Athcnocus, Book XI!, cap. 17), 
the decorous guest could not ask for it by name, but only by a snap 
of the lingers (Dufour, op, oil,, vol. ii, p. 174). 

In modern Europe, as seems fairly evident from the early realistic 
dramatic literature of variotis countries, no 8i)ecinl horror of speak- 
iiig plainly regarding the s;\cro-puhic regions and their functions ex* 
isted among the general jxipulation until the seventeenth conturj'. 
There is, howe\^er, one marked exception. Such a feeling clearly 
existed as rcganls menstruation. It is not difiicult to sec why it should 
liave bepin at this function. \Vc have here not only a function confined 
to one sex and, therefore, easily lending itself to a vocabulary confined 
to one sex; but, what is even of more importance, the belief which 
existed among the Romans, as elsewhere throughout the world, con¬ 
cerning the speeially dangerous and mysterious properties of menstrua¬ 
tion, survived throughout inedijcval times, (See c.< 7 ., Ploss and Bar- 
te's, i5tfs ^yrib, Bd. 1, XIV; also Havelock Ellis, .Wan and Woman^ 
fourth ed. Ch. XL) Tlio very name, niCfises ("monthlies*’), is a 
euphemism, and most of the old scientific names for this function ore 
similarly vague. As regards popular feminine terminology previous 
to the eighteenth century, Schurig gives us fairly ample information 
{Parthcnolor^ia, 172f), pp. 27 et s<^.). He remarks that both in Latin 
and Uermanic countries, menstruation was commonly designated by 
some term equivalent to "flowers," boenuso, ho says, it is a blossoming 
that indicates the |K)ssibility of fruit. Gorman peasant women, ho tells 
ns, called it the rose-wreath (Rosenkrantz). Among the other current 
feminine names for menstruation which he gives, some are purely fanci¬ 
ful; thus, tho Italian women dignified the function with the title of 
"niarchese mngnifico;" German Indies, again, would use the locution, 
"1 have bad a letter," or would say that their cousin or aunt had 
arrived. TIicso are closely similar to the euphemisms still used by 
women. 

It should be added that euphemisms for menstruation aro not 
confined to Europe, and are found among savages. According to Hill 
Tout (Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 1004, p. 020; and 1005, 
p. 137), one of these euphemisms was "putting on tho moccasin," and 
in another branch of tho same people, "putting the knees together," 
"going outside" (in allusion to the customary seclusion at this period 
tn a solitary hut), and so oiu 
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It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that this process 
is ail intensification of modesty. It is, on the coutrarj’, an 
attenuation of it. Tlie observances of modesty become merely a 
part of a vast body of rules of social etiquette, tliough a some* 
what stringent part on account of the vague sense still persisting 
of a deep-lying natural basis. Jt is a significant coincidence that 
the eighteenth century, which was marked by this new e.vten- 
sion of tlie social ritual of modesty, also saw the first apjiearance 
of a new philosophic impulse not merely to analyze, but to dis¬ 
solve the conception of modesty. Tliis took place more especially 
in France. 

The swift rise to supremacy, during the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, of logical and rational methods of thinking, in con¬ 
junction with the new development of geometrical and math¬ 
ematical science, led in the eighteenth century to a widespread 
belief in France that human customs and human society ought to 
be founded on a strictly logical and rational basis. It was a 
belief which ignored those legitimate claims of the emotional 
nature which the nineteenth century afterwards investigated and 
developed, but it was of immense service to mankind in clearing 
away useless prejudices and superstitions, and it culminated in 
the reforms of the great Hevolution which most other nations 
have since been painfully struggling to attain. Jlodesty offered 
a tempting field for the eighteenth century philosophic spirit to 
explore. 

The manner in which the most distinguished and adven¬ 
turous minds of the century approached it. can scarcely be 
better illustrated than by a conversation, reported by Madame 
d’Epinay, which took place in 1750 at the table of JIllo. Quin- 
ault, the eminent actress, “k fine vii-tue,” Duclos remarked, 
“which one fastens on in the morning W'ith pins!” He proceeded 
to argue that “a moral law must hold good ahvays and every¬ 
where, which modesty does not.” Saint-Larnbert, the poet, 
observed that “it must be acknowledged that one can say nothing 
good about innocence without being a little corrupted,” and 
Duclos added “or of modesty without being impudent.'' Saint- 
lambert finally held forth with much poetic enthusiasm ctjn 
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cerning: the <lcsirability of consummating marriages in public.^ 
This view of inodestY. combined with tlie introduction of Greek 
fashions, gained ground to such an extent that towards the end of 
the century women, to tlie detriment of their liealth, were some¬ 
times content to dress in transparent gauze, and even to walk 
abroad in the Chamj)s Elysees without any clotliing; that, liow- 
ever, was too much for the public.- Tlie final outcome of the 
eighteenth century spirit in this direction was, as wc know, by 
no means the dissolution of modcstv. But it led to a clearer 
realization of what is pcrmaiicnt in its organic foundations and 
what is merely temporary in its shifting manifestations. That 
3S a realization which is no mean task to achieve, and is difficult 
for many, even yet. So intelligent a traveler as Mrs. Bishop 
(Miss Bird), on her first visit to Japan came to the conclusion 
tlint Japanese W’omen liad no modesty, because they liad no 
objection to being seen naked when bathing. Twenty years 
later she admitted to Dr. Baelz that she had made a mistake, and 
that “a woman may bo naked and yet behave like a lady,”'^ In 
civilized countries the observances of modesty differ in dilTorent 
regions, and in different social classes, but, however various the 
forms may bo, the impulse itself remains persistent.^ 

Jlodesty has thus come to have the force of a tradition, 
a vague but maissive force, bearing with special ])owcr on those 
who cannot reason, and yet having its root in the instincts of all 
people of all classes.® It has become mainly transformed into 

1 ilcmoircs dc Mada$n€ Part 1, Clu V. Thirty years 

tarlier^ ManUeviDo had written, in Engiaiid, that **tho modesty of 
^'onicn is (he result of custom and education*” 

^ Goncoiirt, Ilistolrc dc ta Soci(t6 Frau^aisc pendant Ic Dircctoire, 
p. 422. Clotlios beenmo so gauzedike* and receded to such an extent 
from tho limbs, that for a time the chemise ^vqs discarded as on 
atvkward ond antiquated garment* 

^ Zcitechrift fiir Fihnologie, 1001, Heft 2, p* 170. 

4 In the rural districts of Jlanovcr, Pastor GrashotT states, ”cvcil 
^vhen natural necessities arc performed with the greatest possible free¬ 
dom, there is no olTenco to modesty, in rural opinion.” But ho makes 
a statement which is both contradictory and false, when he adds that 
•^modesty is, to the country man in general, a foreign idea*” 
(Geachlcchtlich-^Sittlieho Vcrhaltniase im De^tlschc Rctche^ vol. ii, p. 45.) 

Mt is frequently stated that prostitutes arc devoid of modesty, 
but this is incorrect; they possess a partial and diminished modesty which, 
for a conaidcrabio period, still remains gcQuino J SCO Rcuss, La Prosfv 
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tho allied emotion of decency, nhich luis been described txi 
“modesty fossilized into social customs.” The cinolinu \i 0 ld 4 
more readily than in its primitive state to any smlieivutly-slrvmg 
motive. Kwn fashion in the more civilizid countries can easily 
inhibit anatomical modesty, and ntpidly exhibit or aiwntmile, iii 
turn, almost any part of tho body, while tlK savnge Indian woman 
of America, tJie barbarous woman of some Molmmmcdan iMim- 
trics, can scarcely sacrifice her modesty in the pangs of child¬ 
birth. Even when, among uncivilized races, the focus of modi-stv 
may bo said to bo eccentric and arbitnir}’, it still ixinains verv 
rigid. In such savage and barbarous ci.'uiitries modesty possess^'* 
the strength of a g,.nuino and irresistible instinct. In civilized 
countries, however, anyone who places considerations of mmU-sty 
before tho claims of some real human need excites ridicule and 
contempt. 


/upon, p. 58). Loinbroso and Ferrero (La Donna, n. 540) refer to ilu 
objection of prostitutes to l>c iwuiuiruHl Uurinjj the monthly i*erii>.N 
ftB often grenter than tlint of rc-|>».t’tublc womm. .Agnin. CAJlari Btate# 
(“I’roBtituzioiic in Sicilia,” .4rx'AM-io di Psichiatria, lOOa, p. 205), that 
Sicilian proBtitutes can only with ilitliculty be persundtHi to cxi>a»e ih. in 
selves naked in tho practice of their profo-.-ion. Aretino long siiue 
remarked (in La /*ip/*a) that no women so d.tc>t gratuitous dMJ- 
tetage ns prostitutes. When prostitntes do not possess modesty, they fro 
ipiently simnlato it. and Ferrinni remarks (in his Detinquenti jfinorenai 1 
that of iiinctx -seven minora (mostly females) aecusn'd of offeniv's agniiiKt 
public deecnoy, seventy-livo Biiuula’ted a modesty wUch. In his opinion. 
Ihey were entirely without. 



III. 


Tlio Blusli the Sanction of Modesty—The Pltcnomcna of Blushing—■ 
Influonces Which Modify the Aptitude to Blush—Darkness, Concealment 
of the Face, Etc. 

It is impossible to contemplate this series of plionomona, 
so radieally persistent whatever its changes of fonn, and so 
constant tlirougliout every stage of civilization, without feeling 
that, althovigh modesty eannot properly be called an instinct, 
tliere must be some physiological basis to support it. ITndoiibt- 

vdlv such a basis is formed bv that vasomotor mechanism of 

• 

which the most obvious outward sign is, in Imman beings, the 
blusli. All the allied emotional forms of fear—shame, bashful¬ 
ness, timiflity—arc to some extent upheld by this mechanism, 
but such is csjiecially the case with the emotion we arc now 

concerned with.^ The blush is the sanction of modesty. 

% 

Thu bhish id, indeed, only n part, nlmodi, perhaps, an accidental 
part, of the organic turnioil with wliich it U nasocinted. Partridge, who liad 
Htutlicd the phenomena of lihidhing in one hundred and twenty cu»C9 
(Prthiffofficai Krminari/, April, 18(^7)> findd that the following arc the 
general Hyniptoins: tromord near the waist, woakneaH in tlio limbn, 
prcAHurc, trembling, warmth, weight or beating in the chent, warm 
wave from feet upwani, quivering of heart, stoppage and then rapid 
beating of heart, coUliie^H all over followed by heat, dir.7.ineHd, tingling 
of toed and lingerd, numbness, doincthtng riding in throat, smarting 
of eyes, singing in ears, prickling sensalions of face, and pressuro 
inside head. Partridge considers that the disturbance is primarily cen« 
IrnI, a change in the cerebral circulation, nnd that the actual rcdncds of 
the surface comes late in the nerve storm, and is really but a small part 
of it 

1 ^felinaud ('Tourquoi RougitonP* Revue dcs Dcu^ Monties, 1 Oc- 
tobre, points out tliut blushing is always aesocinted with fear, and 

indicates, in the various conditions under which it limy arise,—modesty, 
timidity, confusion,—that we have something to conceal which wo fear 
may ho discovered. ‘‘All the evidence,*^ Partridge states, ^‘scems to point 
to the conclusion that the mental state underlying blushing belongs to 
the fear family. The presence of the feeling of dread, the palpitation of 
the heart, the impulse to escape, to hide, the shock, all confirms this 
view.” 

C72) 
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There has been some discussion as to why, and indeed how far, 
blushing is confined to the face. Honle {Ueber das Krrdthrn) tlunight 
that \vc blush in the face because all nervous phenomena produced by 
mental states appear first in the face, owing to the anatoniical arrange* 
mc-nt of tlic iier>'es of the body. Darwin {Expression of the Ktnotions) 
argued that attention to a part tends to produce capillary activity in 
the part, and that the face has been the cliief ohj*M?t of attention. It 
has also b<^n argued, on the other hand, that the blush is the vestigial 
remains of a general erethism of sex, in which shame originaU^d; that 
the blush was thus once more widely <lin‘used, and is so still among 
the women of .some lower races, its limitation to the face being <luo 
to eexiia) selection and the enhanced beauty thus achieved. F^n' once 
had occasion to examine, when com[dotely nude, a boy of tiiirteen 
whose sexual organs were deformed; when accused of masturbation 
he became covered by a hlush which spread uniformly over his face, neck, 
bo<]y and limbs, before and behind, except only the hands and feet. 
¥(-t^ asks whether such a universal blush is more common than we 
imagine, or whether the state of nudity favors its manifestation. 
{Comptes Kendua, dc liiologie, April 1, 1905.) It may be added 

that Partridge mentions one case in which the hands blushed. 

Tlie sexual relatiouships of blushing arc uiuiuostionable. It 
occurs chiefly in women; it attains its chief intensity at puberty 
and during adolescence; its most common occasion is some more 
or less sexual suggestion; among one hundred and sixty-two 
occasions of blushing enumerated by Partridge, by far the most 
frequent cause was teasing, usually about the other sex. “An 
erection,” it has been said, “is a blushing of the penis.” Stanley 
Hall seems to suggest that the sexual blush is a vicarious genital 
flushing of blood, diverted from the genital sphere by an 
inhibition of fear, just as, in girls, giggling is also very fre¬ 
quently a vicarious outlet of shame; the sexual blush would 
thus be the outcome of an ancestral sex-fear; it is as an 
irradiation of sexual erethism that the blush may contain an 
element of pleasure.* 

Bloch reroark* that the blush is sexual, because reddening of the 
face, as well as of the genitals, is an accompaniment of sexual emotion 
{Deitrage zur /Etiologie dcr Psychopathia Sexwilis, Teil II, p. 39). 


IG. Stanley Hall, “A Study of Fears,” American Journal Psy- 
ehology, 1897. 
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•‘Do you noi think/' a correspondent writes, “that the eexunl bhish, at 
least, really represent.^ a vnso rclaxor ofToct quite the same ns erection? 
The crnbarraHHincnt which arises is duo to a perception of this fact undci 
circumstances which are f<lt to he unsuiled for such a condition. Thcr^ 
may arise the fear of awakening disgust hy the exhibition of a state 
which is out of place. I have noticed that such a blush is produced 
when a sn flic ion tly young and suscoptiblo woman is pumped full ol 
compliinents. Hi is blush seonis accompanied by pleasure whicli doc* 
not always change to fear or disgust, but is felt to he attractive. When 
discomfort arises, most women .say that they feel thin because ‘it looks 
ns if (bey had no control over themselves.' When they feel that there 
is no need for control, they no longer feel fear, anil the relaxor edect 
has a wider field of operation, producing a general rosincss, erection 
of spinal sexual organs, etc. Such a blush would (bus be a partial 
sexual equivalent, and allow of the inhibition of other sexual efTecls, 
through the warning it gives, and the fear aroused, as well ns being 
in itself a slight outlet of relaxor energy. WHion the relationships of the 
persons concerned allow freedom to the apccial sexual stimuli, as in 
marriage, blushing docs not occur so often, and when it does it has not 
?o often the consequent of fear.” 

There can be no doubt that the blush is sexually attractive. The 
blush IS the expression of an impulse to concealment and flight, xvhich 
lends automatically to arouse in the beholder the corresponding impulse 
of pursuit, so that the central situation of courtship is at once pro* 
sented. Women are more or less conscious of this, as well ns men, and 
this recognition is an added source of embarrassment when it cannot 
hceomo a source of pleasure. The ancient use of rouge testifies to tho 
beauty of the* blush, and Darwin stated (hat, in Turkish sluvo-mnr* 
kets, the girls who readily blushed fetched the bigbost prices. To 
e>oke a blush, even by producing embarrassment, is very commonly s 
cause of masculine gratification. 

Savages, both men and women, blush even beneath a dusky skin 
(for tho phenomenon of blushing among difTcrent races, see Waitz, 
Anihropolorfie dcr yaturvfilkcr^ Tbl. I, pp. 140-150), and it is possiblo 
that natural selection, as well as sexual selection, has been favorable 
to (lie development of tho blush. It is scarcely an accident that, as has 
been often observed, criminals, or the antisocial clement of the com* 
niunily—whether by the habits of their lives or by congenital abnormal¬ 
ity—blush less easily than normal persons. Kronor {Das kdrperlieho 
Qffiihlt 1887» p. 180) remarks; “The origin of o Bpecific connection 
between shame and blushing is tbo work of a social se7rcfton. It is 
certainly an immediate advantage for a man not to blusb; indirectly, 
however, it is a disadvantage, becauso in other ways he will be known 
as shameless, and on that account, as a rule, ho will bo shut out from 
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propagation. This social selection will be specially exercised on the 
female sex, and on this account, women blush to a greater extent, and 
more readily, than men.” 

The importance of the blush, and the emotional confusion 
behind it, as the sanction of modesty is shown by the significant 
fact that, by lulling emotional confusion, it is possible to inhibit 
the sense of modesty. In other words, we are here in the 
presence of a fear—to a large c.\tent a sex-fear—impelling to 
concealment, and dreading self-attention; this fear naturally 
disappears, even though its ostensible cause remains, wheu it 
becomes apparent that there is no reason for fear. 

That is the rea.son why nakedness in- itself has nothing to 
do with modesty or immodesty; it is the conditions under which 
the nakedness occurs which determine whether or not modesty 
will be roused. If none of the factors of modesty are violated, 
if no embarrassing self-attention is excited, if there is a con¬ 
sciousness of perfect propriety alike in the subject and in the 
spectator, nakedness is entirely compatible with the most 
scrupulous modesty. A. Duval, a pupil of Ingres, tolls that a 
female model was once quietly posing, completely nude, at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. Suddenly she screamed and ran to cover 
herself with her garments. She had seen a workman on the roof 
gazing inquisitively at her through a skylight.^ And Paola 
Lombroso describes how a lady, a diplomatist's wife, who went 
to a gathering where she found herself the only woman in 
evening dre.ss, felt, to her own surprise, such sudden shame that 
she could not keep back her tears. 

It thus comes about that the emotion of modesty necessarily 

^ Men arc also very sensitive to any sack inquisitiveness on tlio 
part of tbe opposite sex. To this cause, perhaps, and possibly, also, to tho 
fear of causing disgust, may be ascribed the objection of men to un¬ 
dress before women artists and women doctors. I am told there is 
often diibculty in getting men to pose nude to women artists. Bir 
Jonathan Hutchinson was compelled, some years ago, to exclude lady 
members of the medical profession from the instructive demonstrations 
at bis museum, ”on account of tho unwillingness of male patients to 
undress before them.” A similar unwillingness is not found among 
women patients, but it must be remembered that, while women arc 
accustomed to men as doctors, men (in England) are not yet accustomod 
to women us doctors. 
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dejicnds od the feelings of the people aroxind. The ausence of 
the emotion by no means signifies immodesty, provided that the 
reactions of modesty arc at once set iu motion under the stress 
of a spectator's eye that is seen to be lustful, inquisitive, or 
rcjiroachful. This is proved to be the case among primitive 
peoples ever^vhere. The Japanese woman, naked as in daily 
life she sometimes is, remains unconcerned because she excites 
no disagreeable attention, but the inquisitive and unmannerly 
Enropean’s eye at once causes her to feel confusion. Stratz, a 
physician, and one, moreover, who had long lived among the 
Javanese wlio frerjucntly go naked, found that naked Japanese 
women felt no embarrassment iu his presence. 

It is doubtless as a cloak to the blush that wo must explain 
the curious inllucnce of darkness in restraining the manifesta¬ 
tions of modesty, os many lovers have discovered, and as we may 
notice iu our cities after dark. This influence of darkness in 
inhibiting modesty is a very ancient observation. Burton, in the 
Avatonnj of Mclanchojy, quotes from Dandinus the saying "2^ox 
facit impudentes," directly associating this with blushing, and 
Biirgagli, the Siennese novelist, wrote in the sixteenth century 
that, ‘‘it is commonly said of women, that they will do in the dark 
what they would not do iu the light.” It is true that the 
immodesty of a large city at night is to some extent explained 
by tlio irruption of prostitutes at that time; prostitutes, being 
habitually nearer to the threshold of immodesty, are more 
markedly nfTected by this influence. But it is an influence to 
which the most modest women are, at all events in some degree, 
susceptible. It has, indeed, been said that a woman is always 
more her real self in the dark than in the glare of daylight; this 
is part of what Chamberlain calls her night-inspiration. 

“Traces of the niglit'inspiration, of the inHuenco of tho primiliro 
fire-group, abound in woman. Indeed, it mny bo said (tho life of 
SouUicrn Kuropo and of American Bocict}' of to-day illustrntca this 
point abundantly) that she is, in a sense, n night-being, for tho activity, 
physical and morn], of modern women (revealed e.g. in tho dnneo and 
tlic nocturnal intellectualities of society) in this direction is remarkable. 
Perhaps we may style a good deni of her ovdinniy day-labor as rest, or 
tho commonplaces and banalities of her existence, her evening and night 
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life being the true side of her nctivities” (A. F. Chamberlain, “\York 
and Rest,” Popular Science Monthly, March, 1902). Giesslt-r, who 
has studied the general inllueiice of darkness on liunian psychic life, 
reaches conclusions which harmonize with these (C. M. Gics'sler, “Der 
Einfliiss der Dunkclheit auf das Seelenlebcn des Menschen,” Vicrtcljahrs- 
schrift fiir irissctischafllichc Philosophic, 1004, pp. 255-279). I have 
not been able to see Gicsslcr's paper, but, according to a summary 
of it, he comes to the result that in the dark the soul’s nctivities are 
nearer to its motor pole than to its sensitive pole, and that there is a 
tendency for phenomena belonging to the early period of development 
to be prominent, motor momorj’ functioning more than representativo 
memory, atU>ntion more than apperception, imagination more than 
logical thinking, egoistic more than altruistic morals. 

It is curious to note that sliort-sighledness, naturallv, 
though illogically, tends to exert the same influence as darkness 
in this respect; I am assured by sliort-sightcd persons of botli 
Gexes that they are much more liable to the emotions of shync.ss 
and modesty with their glasses than without them; such persons 
with difficulty realize that they are not so dim to others as otiicrs 
are to them. To he in the company of a blind person seems also 
to be a protection against shyness.* It is interesting to learn 
that congenitally blind children are as sensitive to appearances 
as normal children, and blush as rcadily.2 This would seem to 
be due to the fact that the habitually blind have permanently 
adjusted their mental focus to that of normal persons, and react 
in the same manner as normal persons; blindness is not for 
them, as it is for the short-sighted without their glasses, a 
temporary and relative, almost unconscious refuge from clear 
vision. 

It is, of course, not as the mere cloak of a possible blush 
that darkness gives courage; it is because it lulls detailed self- 
reali7.ation, such conscious self-realization being always a source 

1 am acqtmint4;d with tho case of a shy man/* ^Titoa I5r. Harry 
Campbell, in his interesting aludy of ‘'^lorbij Sh^aiess” (Driti.^h Mcdirat 
Journal, Seplemb<T 20, 1800), "‘wlio >yU 1 make himself quite at home in 
the house of a blind person, and help himself to wine with the ulinosit 
^fidence, whereas if a member of tne family, who can see, comes into 
tlie room, all his old shyness returns, and he wishes himself far awav/^ 

2 Stanley Hall (“Showing OfT and Bashfulness,“ Pedaffopical *9emi- 
Mrt/, June, 1003), quotes Dr, Anagnos, of tho Perkins Institute for the 
Blind, to this etTect, 

34219 
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of fears, and the hiuplj their definite symbol and visible climax. 
It is to tlic blush that we must attribute a curious complementary 
fclationshij) l)etween the face and the sacro-pubic region as centres 
of anatomical jnodestv. The women of some African tribes who 
go naked, ICmin llev remarked, cover tiie face with the hand under 
the itilluence of modesty, ^fartial hmg since observed (Lib. iii, 
L\ \’ 111) that when an innocent girl looks at the jicnis she gazes 
tlirough her fingei-s. Where, as among many Mohammedan 
j)eoples, the face is the chief focus of modesty, the exposure of 
the rest of the l)ody, including sometimes even the sacro-j)ubic 
region, and certainly the leg.s and thighs, often becomes n matter 
of indill’erence.^ 

This concealment of the face is more than a cojuxntion ; it 
has a psychological basis. We may observe among ourselves tho 
well-3narkod feminine tendency to bide the face in order to 
cloak Ji j)ossible bhisli, and to hide the eyes as a method of lulling 
self-consciousncss, a method fabulou.«ly altrihutcd to the ostrich 
willi tho same end of concealment.- A woman who is shy with 

1 TIuh. Sotinini. iti tlw ciglitconlb cenliiry, noted tliat the country 
women in Kjr>*pt only won* a ^in^Ie parment, open from tlie armpiift 
(o ihi* knees on each si^lc, so Hmt it revealed the bo<iy at ever>' move¬ 
ment; ‘*hut this IroubicH the women little, providtsl the face is not ox- 

{Voi/fiffc <lan/t In Haute ct Itassc Kfjtfpte, 1779. vol. i, p 280,) 
\Vbon Casanova was at Constantinople, the (’omto de lk>nnrval, a con¬ 
vert to Tslnm, assured him that he was mistaken in trying to sec a 
woman’s face when ho miplit easily obtain proater favors from her. 
••The most reserved of Turkish women,” tho Comic assured him, “only 
carries her modesty in her face, and as soon ns her veil is on she is sure 
that she will never blush at anythinp.” (vol. p. 420,) 

2 It iH worth notinp that this impulse is rooted in the natural in- 
nliiictivo nets ami ideas of childhood. Stanley Ilnll, dealinp with the 
••Knrly Sense of Self,” in the rcjKirt already mentioned, refers to tho 
eyes ns perhaps even more than tho hands, feel, and imnith, ‘Hhe centres 
of that kind of self-consciousness which is always mindful of how the self 
appears to others,” and proceeds to mention ”the very common im¬ 
pression of young children that if the eyes are covered or closed they 
cannot ho seen. »Sonic think the entire body thus vanishes from sipht 
of others; some, that the head also ceases to be visible; and a still 
hiphor form of this curious psychosis is that, when they arc closed, tho 
soul cannot be seen.” {AmcHcan Journal of P^yehology^ voh ix, No. 3, 
1808.) The instinctive and unreasoned character of tliis net is fur¬ 
ther shouTi by its occurrence in idiots, NUcko mentions that ho onco 
had occasion to examine the abdomen of an idiot, who, thereupon, at¬ 
tempted to draw down his shirt with tho left hand^ while with the right 
he covered his eyes- 
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her lover will sometimes experience little or no difficulty iii 
showing any part of lier person provided she may cover her face. 
When, in gynaecological practice, examination of the sexual organs 
is necessary, women frequently find evident satisfaction in con 
cealing the face with the hands, although not the slightest atten¬ 
tion is being directed toward the face, and when an unsophis-* 
ticated woman is l)etrayed into a confession which affects hei 
modesty slie is apt to turn her back to her interlocutor. ‘'Wlien 
the face of woman is covered,” it has been said, ‘Hier heart i? 
bared,” and the Catholic Church has recognized this psyclio- 
logical truth by arranging that in the confessional tlie penitent’s 
face shall not be visible. The gay and innocent freedom of 
louthern women during Carnival is due not entirely to the per¬ 
mitted license of the season or the concealment of identity, but 
to the mask that hides the face. In England, during Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign and at the Restoration, it was possible for 
respectable women to be present at the theatre, even during the 
performance of the most free-spoken plays, because they wore 
masks. The fan has often sunserved a similar end.* 

All such facts serve to show that, though the forms of 
modesty may change, it is yet a very radical constituent of 
human nature in all stages of civilization, and that it is, to a large 
extent, maintained hy the mechanism of blushing. 

» C/, Stanley Hal) :ui<l T. SmIHi, -Showing Off and Bushfulncss,’- 
American Journal of I'aychology, June, 1003. 



IV. 


Summary of the Factors of Slodcsty*—Tlio Future of Modesty— 
Modesty an Essential Element of Love. 

We have seen that the factors of modesty are numerous. To 
attempt to explain modesty by dismissing it as merely an ex¬ 
ample of psychic paralysis, of Siauung, is to elude the problem 
by the statement of what is little more than a truism. Modesty 
is a comploxus of emotions with their concomitant ideas which 
we must unravel to comprehend. 

We have found among the factors of modesty: (1) the 
prijnitive animal gesture of sexual refusal on the part of the 
female, when she is not at that moment of her generative life 
at which she desires the male’s advances; (2) the fear of 
arousing disgust, a fear primarily due to the close proximity of 
the sex\>al centre to the points of exit of those excretions which 
are useless and unpleasant, even in many cases to animals; (3) 
the fear of the magic influence of sexual phenomena, and the 
ceremonial and ritual practices primarily based on this fear, and 
ultimately passing into simple rules of decorum which arc signs 
and gtjardians of modesty; (4) the development of ornament and 
clothing, concomitantly fostering alike the modesty whicli re¬ 
presses male sexual desire and the coquetry which seeks to allure 
it; (5) the conception of women os property, imparting a new 
and powerful sanction to an emotion already based on more 
natural and primitive facts. 

It must always be remembered that these factors do not 
usually occ\>r separately. Very often they are all of them implied 
in a single impiilse of modesty. We unravel the cord in order to 
investigate its construction, but in real life the strands arc more 
or less indistinguishably tw'isted together. 

It may still be asked finally whether, on the whole, modesty 
really becomes a more prominent emotion as civilization advances. 
I do not tliink this position can be maintained. It is a great 
mistake, as we have seen, to suppose that in becoming extended 
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modestv also becomes intensified. On the contrarv, this very 
extension is a sign of weakness. Among savages, modesty is far 
more radical and invincible than among the civilized. Of 
the Araucanian women of Chile, Treutler lias remarked that 
they are distinctly more modest than the Christian white popu¬ 
lation, and such observations might be indefinitely extended. 
It is, as we have alrc^ady noted, in a new and crude civilization, 
eager to mark its separation from a barbarism it has vet 
scarcely escajied, that we find an e.xtravagant and fantastic 
anxiety to extend the limits of modesty in life, and art, and litera¬ 
ture. In older and more mature civilizations—in classical an- 
tiquit}’, in old Japan, in France—modesty, wliile still a very 
real influence, becomes a much less predominant and all-jiorvad- 
ing influence. In life it becomes subservient to human use, in 
art to beauty, in literature to expression. 

Among our.selves we may note that modesty is a much more 
invincible motive among the lower social classes than among the 
more cultivated classes. This is so even when we should expect 
the influence of occupation to induce familiarity. Thus I have 
been told of a ballet-girl who thinks it immodest to bathe in the 
fashion customary at the sea-side, and cannot make up her mind 
to do so, but she appears on the stage every night in tights as a 
matter of course; while Fanny Kemble, in her licmintscenccs, 
tells of an actress, accustomed to appear in tights, who died a 
martyr to modesty rather than allow a surgeon to see her inflamed 
knee. Slodesty is, indeed, a part of self-respect, but in the 
fully-developed human being self-respect itself holds in check any 
excessive modesty.* 

We must remember, moreover, that there are more definite 
grounds for the subordination of modesty with the development 

I Freud remarks that one may often hear, concerning elderly Indies^ 
that in tlicir youth in the country* they sufTered, almost to col¬ 
lapse* from htemorrhagos from the genital passage* because they 
were too modest to seek medical advice and examination; ho adds 
that it is extremely rare to find such an attitude among our young 
women to-day. (S. Freud, Zur Neurosenlehre, 1000, p. 182.) It would 
be easy to find evidence of the disappearance of misplaced signs of 
modesty formerly prevalent, although this mark of iiicreasiDg civiliza* 
tion has not always penetrated to our laws and regulations. 

S 
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of civilization. We have seen that the factors of modesty are 
many, and tliat most of them are based on emotions which make 
little urgent aj)i)eal save to races in a savage or barbarous con¬ 
dition. Thus, disgust, as Richet has truly pointed out, neces¬ 
sarily decreases as knowledge increases.^ As we analyze and 
understand our experiences better, so they cause us less dis¬ 
gust. A rotten egg is disgusting, but the chemist feels no disgust 
toward sulphuretted hydrogen j while a solution of propylamin 
docs not produce the disgusting impression of that human phys¬ 
ical uncleanlincss of which it is an odorous constituent. As 
disgust becomes analyzed, and as self-respect tends to increased 
physical purity, so the factor of disgust in modesty is mini¬ 
mized. The factor of ceremonial unclcanncss, again, whicli 
j)lay 9 so urgent a part in modesty at certain stages of culture, is 
to-day without inllucnce except in so far as it survives in etiquette. 
In the same way the social-economic factor of modesty, based 
on the conception of women as property, belongs to a stage of 
human development which is wholly alien to an advanced civiliza¬ 
tion. Even the most fundamental impulse of all, the gesture of 
scxvml refusal, is normally only imperative among animals and 
savages. Thus civilization tends to subordinate, if not to 
minimize, modesty, to render it a grace of life rather than a 
fundamental social law of life. But an essential grace of life it 
still remains, and whatever delicate variations it may assume w© 
can scarcely conceive of its disappearance. 

In the art of love, however, it is more than a grace; it must 
always be fundamental, ilodesty is not indeed the last word of 
love, but it is the necessary foundation for all love’s most 
e.xquisite axidacities, the foundation which alone gives worth and 
sweetness to what Senancour calls its “delicious impudence.”^ 
Without modesty we could not have, nor rightly value at its true 
worth, tliat bold and pure candor which is at once the final 
revelation of love and the seal of its sincerity. 

1 “Disgust,” lie remarks, “is a sort of synthesis which attaches to 
the total form of objects, and which must diminish and disappear as 
scientific analysis separates into parts what, as a whole, is so repugnant.” 

2 Senancour, Do I’Amour, 1834, vol. i, p. 310. He remarKS that a 
nsclcss anri false reserve is duo to stupidity rather tlian to modesty. 
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Kvcn Hohcncmser—who argues that for the perfect man there could 
be no Bbame, because shaiue rests oii an inner conflict in one's own 
personnlity, and ‘Hhe perfect man knows no inner conflict’—believes 
tb&t^ since humanity is imperfect, modesty possesses a Ingh and, indeed, 
symptomatic value, for presence shows that according to tho 

measure of a man’s ideal personality, his valuations are established.'' 

l>ugas goes further, and asserts that tlie ideals of modesty develop 
with human development, and forever take on new and finer forms. 
^*Tliere is,’' ho declares, “a very close relationship between naturalness, 
or sincerity, and modesty, for in love, naturalness is the ideal attained, 
and modesty is only the fear of coming short of that ideal. Jvaturah 
MSS is the sign and the test of perfect love. It is tho sign of it, for, 
when love can show itself natural and true, one may conclude that 
it is purified of its unavowable imperfections or defects, of its alloy 
of wretched and petty passions, its grossness, its chimerical notions, 
that it has become strong and healthy and vigorous. It is the ordeal 
of it, for to show it-^elf natural, to be always true, without shrinking, 
it must have all the lovable cjualities, and have them without soi^king. 
as a second natxirc. wc call 'natural,' is indeed really acquired; 

it is the gift of u physical and moral evolution which it is precisely 
tho object of modesty to keep. >fodesty is the feeling of the true, that 
is to say, of the healthy, in love; it long exists as a vision, not yet at* 
tained; vague, yet sufiicicntly clear for all that deviates from it to ho 
repelled as offensive and painful. At first, a remote and seemingly 
inaccessible ideal, as it comes nearer it grows human and individual, 
and emerges from the region of dream, ceasing not to bo loved as 
ideal, even when it is possessed as real. 

"At first sight, it seems paradoxical to define modesty us an 
aepiration towards truth in love; it seems, on the contrary, to be an 
altogether factitious feeling. But to simplify the problem, m*o havi 
to suppose modesty reduced to its normal functions, disengaged from 
its superstitions, its variegated customs and prejudices, tho true mod* 
€sty of simple and healthy natures, ns fur removed from prudery as 
from immodesty. And what we term the natural, or the true in love, 
is tho singular mingling of two forms of imaginations, wrongly siip« 
posed to be incompatible: ideal aspiration and the sense for tho 
realities of life. Thus defined, modesty not only repudiates that cold 
and dissolving criticism W'hich deprives love of all poetry, and prepares 
tho way for a brutal realism; it also excludes that light and detached 
imagination which floats above love, tho mere idealism of heroic senti¬ 
ments, which cherishes poetic illusions, and passes, without seeing it, 
the love that is real and alive. True modesty implies a love not 
addressed to the heroes of vain romances, but to living people, >vith 
their feet on the earth. But on the other hand, modesty is the respect 
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of love; if it is not shocked by its physical necessities, if it nccepts 
physiological and psychological conditions, it also maintains the ideal 
of tho<c moral proprieties outside of which, for all of us, love cannot 
he eiijoycl. When love is really felt, and not vainly imagined, modesty 
is the requirement of an ideal of dignity, conceived ns the very condition 
of that love. Separate modesty from love, that is, from love which is not 
floating in the air, hut crystallized around n real person, and its 
psychological reality, its poignant and tragic character, disappears.” 
(Dugas, "La Fudour,” Revve I’hilosophy^uc, Nov., 190.1.) So conceived, 
modesty becomes a virtue, almost identical with the Roman modc^fi*. 
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Tlie Various Pliyslological and Psychological lUiythms—Mensti'U- 
atlon—The Alleged Inllucnce of the Moon—Frequent Suppression of 
Menstruation among Primitive Races—Mlttelschinerz—Possible Tend¬ 
ency to a Future Intermenstrual Cycle—.Menstruation among Animals— 
Menstruating .Monkeys and .Apes—What is -Menstruation—Its Pi iinarj’ 
Cause Still Obscure—The Relation of Menstruation to Ovulation—The 
Occasional Absence of Menstruation in Health—The Relation of Menstru¬ 
ation to “Heat”—The Prohibition of Intercourse during Menstruation— 
The Predominance of Sexual Excitement at and around the Menstrual 
Period—Its Absence during the Period Frequently Apparent only. 

Throughout the vegetable and animal worlds the sexual 
functions are periodic. From the usually annual period of 
flowering in plants, with its play of sperm-cell and germ-cell 
and consequent seed-production, through the varying se.xual 
energies of animals, up to the monthly eircrvescence of the gen¬ 
erative organism in woman, seeking not without the shedding 
of blood for tlie gratification of its reproductive function, from 
first to last we find unfailing evidence of the periodicity of sox. 
At first the sun, and then, as some have thouglit, the moon, have 
marked tliroughout a rhythmic impress on tlie phenomena of 
sex. To understand these phenomena we have not only to recog^ 
nize the bare existence of that periodic fact, but to realize its im¬ 
plications. 

Rhythm, it is scarcely necessary to remark, is far from 
characterizing sexual activity alone. It is the character of all 
biological activity, alike on the physical and the psychic sides. 
All the organs of the body appear to be in a perpetual process 
of rhythmic contraction and expansion. The heart is rhythmic, 
so is the respiration. The spleen is rhythmic, so also the bladder. 
The uterus constantly undergoes regular rhythmic contractions 
at brief intervals. The vascular system, down to the smallest 
capillaries, is acted on by three series of vibrations, and every 

(85) 
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Separate /ragineiit of nuiscular tissue possesses rhythmic contrac- 
tiMtv. CJrowth itself is rhythmic, and, as Malliiig-llansen and 
s;;i)''«’<|uent ohsor\ers have found, follows a regular annual covmse 
as well as a larger cycle. On the psychic sides attention is 
rhythmic. We are always irresistibly compelled to impart a 
rlivtlim to every succession of sounds, however \iniform and 
monotonous. A familiar example of this is the rhythm we can 
seldom refrain from hearing in the imlling of an engine. A 
seric.s of exjUTiments, hy liolton, on thirty 6uV»jects showed that 
llie clicks of an electric telcplione connected in an induction- 
apparatus nearly always fell into rhytlunic groups, usually of two 
or four, rarely of throe or live, the rhythmic perception being 
iu comi)anied hy a strong impulse to make corrcsjjonding muscular 
movements,! 

It is, however, with the influence—to some extent real, to 
some extent, perhaps, only apparent—of cosmic rtiylhm tliat we 
ore licre comerne<l. The general tendency, physical and jisy- 
ehic, of nervous action to fall into rhythm is merely interesting 
from the present point of view as showing a hioiogicul predis¬ 
position to accept any periodicity that is habitually imposed 
tipon tlje organism.^ Menstruation has always been associated 
with the lunar revolutions.''* Danvin, without specifically men¬ 
tioning im-nstruation, has suggested that the explanation of the 
liUicd cycle of gestation in mammals, ns well ns incubation in 
birds, may be found in the condition under which nscidians live 
at high and low water in consequence of the phenomena of tidal 
change.^ It must, however, be remembered that the ascidian 

1 Tliathlcufl L. IJolton, Ar»crfo<m JouruaJ of Payehohgy, 

Januarv. 1S04. 

H \H scarcely Mccaaary to warn tho render t)mt thin statement 
duos not prejudge the cpiemion of the inheritance of uequirod characters* 
although it tUa in with Semen’s Mnomle theory. Wo can* however* very 
Well ftuppose that the organism became adjusted to the rhythms of ita 
environment by a series of congenital variations. Or it might be held* 
on the basis of Woismann’s clootrino* that tho germ-plasm has been 
directly modified by the environment, 

3*Tlius, the Papuans, in some districts* belicvo that the first men- 
itruation is duo to an actual connection, during sleep, with the moon in 
tho shape of a man* tho girl dreaming that a real man is embracing 
her. (Itcporta Cftnibridgc Fxpedilion to Torres Straits, vol. v, p. 206.) 

4 Danvin, Descent of J/an, p. 164. 
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origin of the vertebrates has since been contested from many 
eides, and, even if we admit that at all events some such allied 
conditions in the early history of vertebrates and tlieir ancestors 
tended to impress a lunar cycle on the race, it must still be re¬ 
membered that the monthly periodicity of menstruation only 
becomes wc-ll marked in the human species.^ lleariiio- in mind 
the influence exerted on both the habits and the emoLns oven 
of animals by the brightness of moonlight nights, it is perhaps 
not extravagant to suppose that, on organisms already ancestrallv 

_ « in general and of cosmic 

rhythm in particular, the periodically recurring full moon, not 
merely by its stimulation of the nervous system, but possibly by 
the special opportunities which it gave for the exercise of the 
eexual functions, served to im])lant a lunar rliythm on menstru- 
ation. How important such a factor may be we have evi<lenti 
m the fact that the daily life of even the most civilized peoples U 
still regulated by a weekly cycle which is apparently a segment 
of the cosmic lunar cycle. 

Manteguzza has suggested that the sexual period became 
established with relation to tlie lunar period because moonlight 
nights were favorable to courting ,2 and Hclson remarks that in 
his experience young and robust persons arc subject to recurrent 
periods of wakefulness at night which they attribute to the 
action of the full moon. One may perhaps refer also to the tend¬ 
ency of bright moonlight to stir the emotions of tlie voun*^ 

fnr *1'® majority of women tlie menstrual cvclc is n-milar 

m»«f iL (o tlic lunar montliof 28 dnS it 

must be added that in a considerable minority it is rather lonirer or 

8tanl“*rw ^t’ tids, and in many individuals is not con- 

/““"d a regular type of menstruation in 08 per cent 
caJtby women, four weeks being the most usual length of tlie cvcie- 
III 21 per cent, (he cycle w.'is always irregular. Sec Xilckc, “Die Menstni- 

1800, “lid Defter P«.vchos.n. - Archiv fiir /VyoAmfrie, 

Duala and allied negro peoples of Bantu sto'k di nccs 
of markedly erotic charocter take place at full moon. Cason descriE 
tho dances nnd nexual /eslivaU of tlie South Australian blacks, cencrallv 
lojiowed hy promiscuous intercourse, as taKing place ot full moon 
of ihe Anthi^pological Irmfitute, Novcml)er» 18D4. p. I 74 1 in 
all parts of the world, indeed, including Christendom, festivals are frp 
quenUy regulated by the phases of the moon. 
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especially at pubertv, a tendency which in neurotic persons may 
become almost morbid.^ 

Jt is interesting to point out that, the farther back wo arc 
able to trace the beginnings of culture, the more imporbuit we 
find the part j>lavod by the moon. Next to the alteration of 
day and night, the moon’s changes are the most conspicuous 
and startling phenomena of Nature; they first suggest a basis 
fur reckoning time; they are of the greatest use in primitive 
agriculture; and everywhere the moon is held to have vast in¬ 
fluence on the whole of organic life. Halm has suggested that 
the reason why mythological systems do not usually jiresent the 
moon in the supreme position which we should expect, is that its 
immense importance is so ancient a fact that it teniJs, with mytho¬ 
logical development, to become overlaid by other elements.^ 
According to Seler, Quctzalcouatl and Tezcntlipoca, the two most 
considerable figures in the Mo.xicnn pantheon, are to be regarded 
niainlv as comiilcmentary forms of the moon divinity, and the 
moon was the chief Mexican measurer of time.^ Even in Baby¬ 
lonia, where (he sun was most specially revered, at the earliest 
period ll>e moon ranked higher, being gradually superseded by the 
worslup of the sun."* Although sucli considerations ns those will 
hy no means take us as far back as the earliest appearance of 
menstruation, they may sen’e to indicate that the phases of the 
moon probably played a large part in the earliest evolution of 
man. With that statement we must at present rest content. 

It is possible that the monthly character of menstruation, 
while representing a general tendency of the human race, always 
and everywhere prevalent, may be modified in the future- It is 

1 It has often been held that the course of insanity is influenced by 
the moon. Of comparatively recent years, this thesis has been main¬ 
tained by Kostcr {Ueber die Oeeelse des periodischen Irrescitis iind 
veneatidter Xcrtatzi/sldtide, Bonn. 1882), who nrpics in detail that 
pe riodic insanity tends to fall into periods of 8C%-cn days or multiples of 
BCVCD. 

2 Ed. nnbn, Dcmctcr und Bauho, p, 23. 

a K. Sclor, ZcUschrifi fiir Bthnohffic, 1907, Heft 1, p. 30. And M 
regnrda tlio primitive importance of the moon, see aUo Frazer, Adoniti 
AttU, Osiris, Ch. Vlll. 

4 Jastrow, Bcligion of Babylonia, 1898, pp, 68, 76*79, 401. 
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a noteworthy fact that among many primitive races menstruation 
only occurs at long intervals. Thus among Eskimo women 
menstruation follows tlie peculiar cosmic conditions to which 
the people are subjected; Cook, the ethnologist of the Peary 
North Greenland e.xpedition, found that menstruation only 
began after the age of nineteen, and that it was usually sup¬ 
pressed during the winter months, when there is no sun, only 
about one in ten women continuing to menstruate during this 
period.i It was stated by A^elpeau that Lapland and Grc>e'nland 
women usually only menstruate every three months, or even 
only two or throe times during the year. On the Faroe Islands 
it is said that inenstiuation is frequently absent. Among tlio 
Samoyeds, JIantcgazza mentions that menstruation is so sliglit 
that some travelers have denied its existence. Azara noted 
among the Guaranis of Paraguay that menstruation was not 
only slight in amount, but the periods were separated by long 
intervals. Among the Indians in North America, again, men¬ 
struation appears to be scanty. Thus, Holder, speaking of his 
experience with the Crow Indians of Montana, says: “I am 
quite sure that full-blood Indians in this latitude do not men- 
Btruate so freely as white women, not usually exceeding tliree 
day 8.”2 Among the naked women of Tierra del Fucgo, it is 
said that there is often no physical sign of the menses for sis 
months at a time. These observations are noteworthy, thou^^h 
they clearly indicate, on the whole, that primitiveness in racelis 
a very powerless factor without a cold climate. On the other 
hand, again, there is some reason to suppose that in Europe 
there is a latent tendency in some women for the menstrual 
cycle to split up further into two cycles, by the appearance of 
a latent minor climax in the middle of the montldy interval. I 

allude to the phenomenon usually called Miltehchmerz, middle 
period, or intermenstrual pain. 


England BnnieB has known women of feeble sc.-^ual con- 
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Sinco the Invcstigntions of Gooilman, Stophenson, Van Ott, Ileinl, 
Jncobi, nii<l others, it has been generally recognized that menstruation 
is a conliinious process, the flow being merely the climax of a menstrual 
cycle, a physiological wave which is in constant flux or reflux. This 
cj-clo manifests itself in all a woman’s actiritios, in meUbolism, rcspira- 
tion, temporaturo. etc., as well as on the nert-ous and psychic side 
Tlie healthier tho woman is, the less conscious ie tho cyclic return of 
her life, hut the cycle may be traced (as Hegar has found) even before 
puberty takes place, while Salerni has found that even in amonorrhma 
the mcnslnial cycle still manifests itself m the temperature and respira¬ 
tion. Sperimentate di Frcniatria, XXX, fasc. 2-.1.) 

For a summary of tho phenomena of (ho menstrual cycle, see 
Havelock Ellis, ilan and Woman, fourth cd., revised and enlarged. Ch. 
XI- “Tlie Functional Periodicity of Women.” Of. Keller, drcAitcs 
OMralcs do iMccinr, May. 1807; Hegar. AUffcmcinc ZeUsohnn fur 
Psuchiatrie. 1001, Heft 2 and .1; Helen MacMurchy, Lancet, Oct. o. 
1901; A. E. Giles, Tratutaclioin Obstetrical Society London, vol. xxxix, 


^ HiftclscAmcra is a condition of pain occurring about the nuddlo 
of tho intcrmcnstrual period, either alono or accompanied hy a slight 
eanguineons discharge, or, more fn-<iueiitly, a non-sungumeous diaclnyge. 
fin a case descriln-d by Van Voornvcld. tlie manifestation was confined 
to a regularly occurring rise of temperature.) The phenomenon 
varies, but seems usually to occur aliout the fourteenth day. and to 
lost two or three days. Laycock. in 1840 (Aertons of ll omen, 

0 . 40), gave Instances of w<imon with an Intcrmenstruiil period. Depaul 
and GuC-niot (DiVlionnairc Encyclopidiquc dcs Sciences Midicalcs, 
Art., ■■Monstrunlion,” p. 094) speak of intermcnstrual symptoms and 
even actual flow, as occurring in women who arc In a 
hojilth, and constituting genuino •'rigles eurnumdranesr Tho condition 
is, however, said to have been first fully described by Valloix; then, m 
1872, by Sir William Priestley; and subsequently by Fehling. Fas- 
bender, Sorol, Halliday Crooro, Findley, Addinscll, and others. (Sec, for 
insUncc. ••MittcUchmerz.” by J. Halliday Groom. JVaiwacttons of Edin- 
burgh Obstetrical Society, vol. xxl. 1890. Also. Kricger. 3/c«sfni^ 
#ton pp. 08-09.) Flicss {Die Beziehungen zictschen ^aso und tce»6- 

lichen Ocschlcchls-Organcn. p. 118) goes so far as to assert that an 
Inlcrmcnstnml period of menstrual symptoms—which ho terms Keben- 
menstruation—ia “a phenomenon well known to most healthy women. 
Observations are at present too few to allow any definite conclusions, 
awd in some of the cases so far recorded a pathological condition of tlio 
sexual organs has been found to exist. Rosner. of Cracow, however, 
found that only In one case out of twelve was there any disease prM- 
ent (7x1 Gynecologie, June, 1005), and Storer, who has met with twenty 
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cases, insists on the remarkable and deGnitc regularity of the mani¬ 
festations, wholly unlike those of neuralgia iDoslon J/c«;ical and Sur~ 
gical Journal, April IG, 1000). There is no agreement ns to the 
cause of Jlittclechnierz AddinscII attributed it to disease of the Fal¬ 
lopian tubes, lliis, however, is denied by such competent authorities 
ns Cullingworth and Bland Sutton. Others, like Friestlev, and sub¬ 
sequently Mnrsh {A«iCMca»» Journal of Obstetrics, July, 1S97), have 
sought to find the cxphination in the occurrence of ovulation. This 
theory is, however, unsupported by facts, and eventually rests on the 
exploded belief that ovulation is the cause of menstruation. Bosner, 
following Richclet, vaguely attributes it to the dilTused hyperamiia which 
is generally pre-sent. Van do Velde also attributes it to an abnormal 
fall of vascular tone, causing passive congestion of the pelvic viscera. 
Olliers again, like Arniand Routh and MacLean, in the course of an in¬ 
teresting discu'^sion on Uittelschmcrz at the Obstetric Society of London, 
on the second day of March, 1S98, believe that we may truce here a double 
menstruation, and would explain the phenomenon bj* assuming that 
in certain cascA there is an intcrmen-strual as well as a menstrual cycle. 
The question is not yet ripe for settlenunt, though it is fully evident 
that, looking broadly at tho phenomena of rut and menstruation, the 
main basis of their increasing frequency as we rise toward civilised man 
is increase of nutrition, heat and sunlight being factors of nutrition. 
When dc-aling with civilized man, however, we are probably concerned 
not merely with genera] nutrition, but with tho nerwous direction of that 
nutrition. 

At this stage it is natural to inquire what the corresponding 
phenomena are among animals. Unfortunately, imperfeet as is 
our compreliension of the human phenomena, our knowledge 
of the corresponding phenomena among animals is mucli more 
fragmentary and incomplete. Among most animals menstrua¬ 
tion does not exist, being replaced by what Is known as heat, 
or oestrus, which usually occurs once or twice a year, in spring 
and in autumn, sometimes affecting the male as well as tlio 
female.i There is, however, a great deal of progiession in the 
upward march of the phenomena, as we approach our own and 

> In the male, the phenomeDon is termed rut, and is most familiar 
in the stag. I quote from ilarshall and Jolly some remarks on the 
^ofroqueney of rut: ‘The male wild Cat,' Mr. Cocks informs us, 

(like the stag), ‘has a rutting season, calls loudly, almost day and 
lught, making far more noise than the female.’ This information is 
of interest, tnasniuch as tho males of most carnivores, although they 
undoubtedly show signs of increased sexual activity at some times 
more than at others^ arc cot known to have anything of the nature of a 
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nllicd zoological scries. Ucat in domesticated cows nsually 
occurs every three weeks. The female hippopotamus in the 
Zoological Gardens has been observed to exhibit monthly sexual 
cxciUmient, with swelling and secretion from the vulva. Pro¬ 
gression is not only toward greater frequency with liighcr evolu¬ 
tion or with increased domestication, but there is also a change m 
the character of the ilow. As ^Viltshirc,» in his remarkable 
lectures on the “Comparative Physiology of Jlonstruation,” 
asserted as a law, the more highly evolved tlio animal, the more 

sanguineous the catamenial flow. 

It is not until we reach the monkeys that this character of 
the flow becomes well marked. Monthly sanguineous discharges 
have been observed among many monkeys. In the seventeenth 
century various observers in many parts of the world Bohnius, 
Peycr, ITelbigius, Van dor Wicl, and others—noted menstrua¬ 
tion in inonkcys.2 BuiTon observed it among various monkeys 
os well as in the orang-utan. J. G. St. Hilaire and Cuvier, 
many years ago, declared that menstruation exists among a 
variety of monkeys and lower apes. Bengger described a vagi¬ 
nal discharge in a species of cebus in Paraguay, while Eaciborski 
observed in the Jardin dcs Plantes that the menstrual hemor¬ 
rhage in guenons was so abundant that the floor of the cage 
was covered by it to a considerable extent; the same variety of 
monkey was observed at Surinam, by Hill, a surgeon in the 
Dutch army, who noted an abundant sanguineous flow occur¬ 
ring at every new moon, and lasting about three days, the animal 
at this time also showing signs of sexual excitement.® 


roinilarly recurrent rutting season. Nothing of tho kind is known in 
UlO Doc, yior, bo far ns wo are aware, in the males of the domestic Cat, 
or t)io Ferret, nil of which seem to be capable of copulation nt any timo 
of the year. On tho other hand, the males of Seals appear to have a ru^ 
ting season at the same time as tho sexual season of the female. 
(Murslmll and Jolly, "Contributions to the Physiology of Mammalian 
Kciiroduction,” Philosophical Transactions, 11*0.^, B. 198.1 m t. l 
1 A. Wiltshire, British Medical Journal, March, 1883. Tlic best 
account of hint known to mo is contained in Ellcnbcrger’s Vcrglcichciido 
Physiologic dcr naussaiigcthicrc,' 1892, Band 4, ITicil 2, pp. 270-284. 
sSchurig (Parthenologia, 1729, p. 125), gives numerous refer- 

cnccs and quotations. 

Quoted l>v Icard, Lo Fcmmd, etc., p. Wo 
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The macaque and the baboon appear to be the noii-hiuiian 
animals, in which menstruation has been most carefully ob- 
eerved. In the former, besides tlie flow, Bland Sutton remarks 
tljat “all the naked or pale-colored parts of the bodv, such as 
the face, neck, and ischial regions, assume a Hvelv pink color; in 
some cases, it is a vivid red Tlie flow is slight, but the color¬ 
ing lasts several days, and in warm weather the labia are much 
swollen. 

Heape^ has most fully and carefully described menstruation 
in monkeys. He found at Calcutta that the Macacus cynomolgus 
menstruated regularly on the 20th of December, 20th of Jan- 
nary, and about the 20th of Pebruary. The Ctjnocephalus porcarUt 
and the Semnopithecus eniellus both menstruated each month for 
about four days. In the Macaci rhesus and cynomoUjus at men¬ 
struation “the nipples and vulva become swollen and deeply 
congested, and the skin of the buttocks swollen, tense, and of a 
bnlliant-red or even purple color. The abdominal wall also, for 
a short space upward, and the inside of the thighs, sometimes 
as far down as the heel, and the under surface of the tail for 
half its length or more, are all colored a vivid red, while the 
8 km of the face, especially about the eyes, is flushed or blotched 
with red.” In late gestation the coloring is still more vivid. 
Something similar is to be seen in the males also. 

Distant, who kept a female baboon for some time, has re¬ 
corded the dates of menstruation during a year. He found that 
nine periods occurred during the year. The average length be¬ 
tween the periods was nearly six weeks, but they occurred more 

frequently in the late autumn and the winter than in the 
summer.^ 


It is an interesting fact, ITeape noted, that, notwithstanding 
menstruation, the seasonal influence, or rut, still persisted in tho 
monkeys he investigated. 

*^”^7 Sutton, Surgical Diseases of the OvarUs, and BHtish 
^yn€COl^%cal Journal^ vol, ii. 

... Menstruation of Semnopithecus EntcUus. Philo. 

“‘'tenstniation and Ovulation of Macacus 
PM^pphical Transactions, 1897. 

toy. 1897 p Cliacina Baboon,’ Zoologist, Jana- 
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In the anthropoid apes, Hartmann remarks that several ob¬ 
servers have recorded periodic menstruation in the chimpanzee, 
with flusliing and enlargement of the CNtemal parts, and pro¬ 
trusion of the external lips, which are not usually visible, while 
there is often excessive enlargement and reddening of these 
parts and of the posterior callosities during sexual excitement. 
Verv little, however, appears to he definitely known regarding 
nnv’form of menstruation in the higher apes. M. Dom’xer, who 
has made a special study of the anthropoid apes, mf-m.s mo 
that he has so far been unable to make definite observaMons re¬ 
garding the existence of menstruation, iloll remarks that he 
received information regarding such a phenomenon in the orang¬ 
utan. A pair of orang-utans was kept in the Berlin Zoolog¬ 
ical Gardena some years ago, and the female was stated to have at 
intervals a menstrual flow resembling tliat of women, and during 
this period to refrain from sexual congress, M-hich was other¬ 
wise usuallv exercised at regular intervals, at least every two or 
throe davs! Moll adds, however, that, while his informant is a 
reliable imin, the length of time that has elapsed may have led 
him to make mistakes in details. Keith, in a paper rend before 
the Zoological Society of Txmdon, has described menstruation in 
a chimpanzee; it occurred every twenty-third or twenty-fourth 
day, and lasted for three days; the discharge was profuse, and 
first appeared in about the ninth or tenth year.i 

What is menstruation? It is easy to describe it, by its 
obvious symptoms, ns a monthly discharge of blood froin the 
uterus, but nearly ns much ns that was known in the infancy 
of the world. When we seek to probe more intimately into the 
nature of menstruation we are still bafllcd, not merely J*®" 
gards its cause, but even ns regards its precise mechanism. Iho 
primary cause of menstruation remains unexplained’*; “the cause 
of menstruation remains ns obscure ns ever”; so conclude two 
of the most thorough and cautious investigators into this sub- 
]ect.2 It is, however, widely accepted that the main cause of 


2 W**?reape*”‘'nio M''U9trim of Semnopithccua EnleUM," 

fraSfon., 1894. ^ 483; Bland Sutton. Dtseascs of 

iho Ovaries. 1S05. 
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menstruation is a rhythmic contraction of the uteru.s,—the result 
of a disappointed preparation for impregnation,—a kind of 
miniature childbirth. This seems to bo the most reasonable view 
of menstruation; i.e., as an abortion of a decidua. Burdach 
(according to Beard) was the first who described menstruation as 
an abortive parturition. “The hypothesis.” Marshall and Jolly 
conclude, “that the entire pro-oestrous process is of the nature of 
a preparation for the lodgment of the ovum is in accordance 
with the facts.”^ Fortunately, since we arc here primarily 
concerned with its psychological aspects, the precise biological 
cause and physiological nature of menstruation do not greatly 
concern us. 

There is, however, one point which of late years lias been 
definitely determined, and which should not be passed without 
mention: the relation of menstruation to ovulation. It was 
once supposed that the maturation of an o\'ulo in the ovaries 
was the necessary accompaniment, and even cause, of menstrua¬ 
tion. We now know that ovulation proceeds throughout the 
whole of life, even before birth, and during ge.station,- and that 
removal of the ovaries by no means necessarily involves a ces¬ 
sation of menstruation. It has been shown that n^gular and 
even excessive menstruation may take place in the congenital 
al>sence of a trace of ovaries or Fallopian tubes.® On the other 
hand, a rudimentary stale of the uterus, and a complete absence 
of menstruation, may exist with well-developed ovaries and 


^ T. Bryce and J. Teacher (Contribution/i to the Stxuly of the Early 
Development of the Human Ovum, 1908), putting the matter somewhat 
ailTorently, regard menstruation as a cyclical process, prodding for the 
maintenance of the endometrium in a suitable condition of immaturity 
for the production of the decidua of pregnancy, which they believe may 
take place at any time of the month, though most favorably shortly 
OTilnt' ^ menstrual period which has been accompanied by 

*Hobinson, American Gynecological and Obaielrical Journal, Au- 
ffust; 1905. 

*Bo8si, Annali di Oetctrica e Ginecologia, September, 1890: sum¬ 
marized lu the Britiah Medical Journal, October 31, 1896. As regards 
mo more normal influence of the ovaries over the uterus, see e.g. Car- 
^chael and P. II. A. Marshall, “Correlation of the Ovarian and Uterine 
•tf^ctions, Proceedings Boyal Society, voL 79, Scries B, 1907. 
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Dormal onilation.^ We must regard the uterus as to some ex* 
lent au independent organ, and menstruation as a process which 
arose, no doubt, with tlie object, teleologically speaking, of co- 
oj)erating more elTcctively with ovulation; but has become largely 
independent.- 

It is sonietinics staled that monstruatioa may be entirely absent 
in perfect health. Few cases of tins condition have, however, been 
recorded with the detail necessary to prove the assertion. One such 
case %vns investipited by Dr. 11. W. Mitchell, and described in a paper 
read to the Vork County Medical Society, February 22, 1S02 (to 

bo fouiHl in Mciliccl He prints^ June, 1892). The subject was a young, 
unmarried woinnii, 24 years of nge. She was bora in Ireland, and, until 
lier emigralioa, lived quietly at home with her parents, Being then 
twenty years of nge, she left home and came to JJow York. Up to that 
lime no signs of jncnstrualion had appeared, and she had never heard 
that such a function existed. Soon after her arrival in Now York, sho 
obtained a situation as a waiting-maid, and it was noticed, after a lime, 
that she was not unwell at each month. Friends filled her ears M’ith 
wild stories nlxiut tlio dreadful efTccts likely to follow the absence of 
menstruation. Hi is worried her greatly, and as a consoquonco she 
became pale and anirinic, with loss of flesh, appetite, and sleep, and a 
long train of imaginary nerwus symptoms. She prcsontwl herself for 
treatment, and insisted upon a uterine examination. This revealed no 

1 Beuttner, CcntrafUatt fur Ot/uakolopic, No. 49, 1893; summarized 
in Hriti/th Malicul JournaU December, 1893, Many cases show that 
piegnaney may occur in the absence of menstniation. See, c.j 7 ., you^ 
tr//cs Archives ff’06.^f^fri7«c ct de Oj/n^cotogic^ 25 Janvier, 1894, supple¬ 
ment, p. 0. 

2 It is still po.Hsible, and even probable, that the primordial cause of 

both phenomena is the same. Ileape (rr<iiwoefion« Obstetrical Hocictg 
of J^ruhn, 1808, vol. xl, p. lOU argues that both menstruation and 
ovulation arc closely connected with and influenced by congestion, and 
that in the jtrimilive condition they arc largely due to the same causo. 
Tills primary cause ho is inclined to regard as a ferment, due to a 
change in the constitution of the blood brought aliout by climatic influ¬ 
ences and fooil, which he proposes to call gonad in* (W. Ileape, 7*ar* 
ceedittgs of Society, 1905, vol, B. 70, p. 2G0.) Marshall, who has 

found that in the ferret and other animals, ovulation may bo dependent 
\ipon copulation, also eonsidera that ovulation and menstruation, 
though connected and able to react on each other, may both Ik* de¬ 
pendent upon a common cause; he finds that in bitches and rats heat 
can be produced by injection of extract from ovaries in tbc costrous state 
(F. Jl. A. Marsliall, /^Atfoson/itcaf Tronjaefions, 1903, vol. B. 19fl; also 
Marshall and Jolly, td., 1005, B. lOS). Of. C. J. Bond, ‘‘An Inquiry 
Into Some Points in Uterine and Ovarian Physiology and Patholo^ in 
Rabbits/* Medical Joumalt July 21, 1000. 
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pathological condition of her uterus. She was assured that sho would 
cot die, or become insane, nor a chronic invalid. In consequence she 
6 oon forgot that she differed in any way from other girls. A course 
of chalybeate tonics, generous diet, and proper care of her general 
health, soon restored her to her normal condition. After close observa¬ 
tion for several years, she submitted to a thorough examination, al¬ 
though entirely free from any abnormal symptoms. The examination 
revealed the following physical condition: Weight, 105 pounds (her 
weight l>efore leaving Ireland was 130); girth of chest, twenty-nine and 
a half inches; girth of abdomen, twenty-five inches; girth of pelvis, 
thirty-four and a half inches; girth of thigh, upper third, twenty 
inches; heart healthy, sounds and rhythm perfectly normal; pulse, 70; 
lungs healthy; respiratory murmur clear and distinct over every part; 
respiration, easy and twenty per minute; the mammto are well de¬ 
veloped, firm, and round; nipples, small, no areola; her skin is soft, 
smooth, and healthy; figure erect, plump, and symmetrical; her bowels 
are regular; kidneys, healthy. She has a good appetite, sleeps well, and 
in no particular shows any sign of ill health. The uterine examina¬ 
tion reveals a short vagina, and a small, round cervix uteri, rather 
less in size than the average, and projecting very slightly into the vaginal 
canal. Depth of uterus from os to fundus, two and a quarter inches, 
is very nearly normal. Ko external sign of abnormal ovaries. Sho is 
a well-developed, healthy young woman, performing all her physiological 
functions naturally and regularly, e.xcopt the single function of 
menstruation. No vicarious menstruation takes the place of the natural 
function, though she has been watched very closely during the past 
two years, nor the least periodical excitement. It is added that, though 
the clitoris is normal, the mons veneris is almost destitute of hair, 
and the labia rather undeveloped, while, "as far as is known,” sexual 
instincts and desire are entirely absent. These latter facts, I may 
add, would seem to suggest that, in spite of the health of tho subject, 
there is yet some concealed lack of development of the sexual system, 
of congenital character. In a case recorded by Plant (CcntralbUitt filr 
Oynakoloffie, No, 0, 1890, summarized In the British Medical Journal, 
.April 4, 1890), in which the internal sexual organs were almost wholly 
undeveloped, and menstruation absent, the labia were similarly unde¬ 
veloped, and the pubic bnir scanty, while the axillary hair was wholly 
absent, though that of the head was long ond atrong. 

We may now regard as purely academic tlie discussion for¬ 
merly carried on as to whether menstruation is to be regarded as 
analogous to heat in female animals. For many centuries at 
least the resemblance has been, sufficiently obvious. Eaciborski 
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and Pouchet, who first established the regular periodicity of 
ovulation in mainmnls, identified heat and menstruation.^ Dur¬ 
ing the past century there was, notwithstanding, an occasional 
tendency to deny any real connection. No satisfactory grounds 
for this denial have, however, been brought forward. Lawson 
Tait, indeed, and more recently Beard, have stated that mcnstnia- 
tion cannot be the period of heat, because women have a dis¬ 
inclination to the approach of the male at that time.” But, as we 
shall see later, tliis statement is unfounded. An argument 
which iniglit, indeed, be brought forward is the very remarkable 
fact that, while in animals the period of heat is the only jieriod 
for sexual intercourse, among all human races, from the very 
lowest, the period of menstniation is the one period during which 
sexual intercourse is strictly prohibited, sometimes under severe 
penalties, even life itself. This, however, is a social, not a 
physiological, fact. 

PI 0 S.S niid Riirtcls call ntlcnlion to the curious contrast, In thlfl 
respect, betwwn lioat lui-l inenstnmtion. Tlio same authors also men¬ 
tion that in Middle Ages, however, preachers found it necessary 
to warn their hearers against the sin of intercourse during the men¬ 
strual period. It may be added that Aiiuiiins and many other early 
theologiiiim held, not only that such intcrcoiirse was a deadly sin, but 
that it engendered leprous and monstrous children. Some later theo¬ 
logians, however, like SnnehoT:. argued that the Mosaic enactments (such 
as Leviticus. Ch. XX. v. 18) no longer hold good, ^^odern theologians— 
in part influeneed by the tolerant traditions of Ligxiori, ond. in part, 
like Dehrcync {ilocchialogic. pp. 275 et aeq.) informed by medical 
science—no long»*r prohibit intercourse during menstruation, or regard 
it ns only a venial sin. 

Wc have here a remarkable, but not on isolated, example 
of the tendency of the human mind in its development to rebel 
against the claims of primitive nature. The whole of religion is 
a similar remolding of nature, a repression of natural impulses, 

rpou^ct, TMorio de I’Ovulation Sponlanfe, 1847. As Blair BHl 
and Pontland Hick remark ("Menstruation,'’ Uritish Medical Journal, 
March 0, 1009). tlie repeated oestrus of unimpregnated nmninU (once a 
fortniglit in rabbiU) is surely comparnblo to menstniaUon. 

Provincial Medical Journal^ Mi^y^ 1891; J. Beard, Tm S^n 
of Ocsiation, 1897, p. 09. Lawson Tail is reduced to the awrtton that 
ovulation and menstruation aro identical. 
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an effort to turn them into new channels. Prohibition of inter¬ 
course during menstruation is a fundamental element of savage 
ritual, an element whicli is universal merely because the con¬ 
ditions which caused it arc universal, and because—as is now 
beginning to be generally recognized—the causes of human 
psychic evolution are everywhere the same. A strictly analo¬ 
gous phenomenon, in the sexual sphere itself, is the ‘opposed atti¬ 
tude in barbarism and civilization toward tlie sexual organs. 
Under barbaric conditions and among savages, when no inagico- 
religious ideas intervene, the sexual organs are beautiful 
and pleasurable objects. Under medem conditions this is not so. 
This difference of attitude is reflected in sculpture. In savago 
and barbaric earrings of human beings, the sexual organs of both 
sexes are often enormously e.xaggerated. This is true of the 
archaic European figures on which Salomon Reinach lias thrown 
so much light, but in modem sculpture, from tlie time when it 
reached its perfection in Greece onward, the sexual regions in 
both men and women are systematically minimized.^ 

With advancing culture—as again we shall see later—there 
is a conflict of claims, and certain considerations are regarded 
as ^‘higher” and more potent than merely “natural” claims. 
Nakedness is more natural than clothing, and on many grounds 
more desirable under the average circumstances of life, yet, 
everywhere, under the stress of what are regarded as higher 
considerations, there is a tendency for all races to add more and 
more to the burden of clothes. In the same way it happens that 
the tendency of the female to sexual intercourse during men- 
stniation^ has everywhere been overlaid by the ideas of a cult- 


1 As AIoll points out, even the secondary sexual characters hnvo 
undergone a somewhat similar change. The beard was once an impor¬ 
tant sexual attraction, but men can now atTord to dispense with it with- 
jmt fear of loss in attractiveness. {LibUIo Sexualia, Band I, p. 387.) 
These points are discussed at greater length in the fourth voluine of 
these Studiett, “Sexual Selection in Man.” 

2 It U not absolutely established that in menstruating animals the 
period of menstruation le always a period of sexual congress; probably 
not, the influence of menstruation being diminished by the more funda¬ 
mental Influence of breeding seasons, which affect the male also; 
monkeys have a breeding season, though they menstruate regularly all 
the year round. 
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urc which has insisted on regarding menstruation as a super¬ 
natural phcnomcncn which, for the protection of everybody, 
must be strictly tabooed.^ This tendency is reinforced, and m 
high civilization replaced, by the claims of an esthetic regard 
for concealment and reserve during this period. Such facts are 
significant for the early history of culture, but they must not 
bhnd us to the real analogy between heat and menstruation, an 
analogy or even identity which may be said to be accepted now 

by most careful investigators.® 

If it is, perhaps, somewhat excessive to declare, with John¬ 
stone, that *^voman is the only animal in which rut is omni¬ 
present," we must admit that the two groups of phenomena 
merge into or replace each other, that their object is identical, 
that they involve similar psychic conditions. Here, also, we 
see a striking example of the way in which women preserve a 
primitive phenomenon which earlier in the zoological senes was 
common to both sexes, but which man has now lost. Heat and 
menstruation, with whatever difTcrence of detail, are practically 
the same nl'.enomenon. We cannot understand menstruation 

unless wc bear this in mind. 

On the psychic side the chief normal and primitive charac¬ 
teristic of the menstrual state is the more predominant presence 
of the sexual impulse. There are other mental and emotional 
signs of irritability and instability winch tend to slightly im¬ 
pair complete mental integrity, and to render, in some unbalanced 
individuals explosions of anger or depression, in rarer cases crime, 
more common ;3 but the heightening of the sexual impulse, lan¬ 
guor, shyness, and caprice arc the more human manifestations 
of an emotional state which in some of the lower female animals 

during heat may produce a state of fury. 

The actual period of the menstrual flow, at all events the 
first two or three days, docs not, among European women, usually 
appear to show any heightening of sexual emotion."* This height- 

1 See Appendix A* 

2 Bland outton, p. 800, 

3 See H. Kills, .Won and iromoti, Chapter XI* . 

4 This by no menns true of European women only. Thus, we reaa 
in an Arabic book, The Perfumed Garden, that women have an aver- 
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fining occurs usually a few days before, and especially during, the 
latter part of the flow, and imraediately after it ceases.^ 1 hare, 
however, convinced myself by inquiry that this absence of sexual 
feeling during the heiglit of the flow is, in large part, apparent 
only. No doubt, the onset of the flow, often producing a general 
depression of vitality, may tend directly to depress the emotions, 
which are heightened by the general emotional state and local 
congestion of the days immediately preceding; but among somo 
women, at all events, who are normal and in good health, I find 
that the period of menstruation itself is covered by the period of 
the climax of sexual feeling. Thus, a married lady writes: “My 
feelings are always verj' strong, not only just before and after, 
but during the period; very imfortunately, as, of course, they 
cannot then bo gratified”; while a refined girl of 19, living a 
chaste life, without either coitus or masturbation, which she has 
never practiced, habitually feels very strong sexual excitement 
about the time of menstruation, and more especially during the 
period; this desire torments her life, prevents licr from sleeping 
at these times, and she looks upon it as a kind of illness.^ I 
could quote many other similar and equally emphatic statements, 
and the fact that so cardinal a relationship of the sexual life of 
women should be ignored or denied by most ^VTitc^s on tliis mat¬ 
ter, is a curious proof of the prevailing ignorance.’’^ 

eion to coitus during menstruation. On the other hand, the old llindoo 
physician, Susruta, appears to have stated that a tendency to run after 
tnen is one of the Bigna of Tu^oBtruntion. 

^ 1 Tlie actual period of Uio menstrual flow corresponds, in Henpe’s 
ierminologj% to the congcalive eiogc, or pro<rfiirupx^ in female animaU; 
the or period of sexual desive, immediately foltows the pro- 

Q^trum^ and is the direct result of it. &e Hoapc» ^‘Xhe 'Sexual Season’ 
of Mammalfl/’ Quarterly Journal of ificroscopical Science, 1000, voK 
xliv, Part I. 

may bo noted that (a^ Barnes, Oliver, and others have pointed 
out) there is heightened blood-pressure during mensiruntion. Haig re¬ 
marks that he lias found a tendency for high pressure to be accom¬ 
panied by increased sexual appetite {Urio Acid^ 0th edition, p. 155). 

3 Sir \V. F. Wade, however, remarked, some years ago, in his Ingleby 
lectures ( Lancet, June 5, 1880) : "It is far from exceptional to find that 
there is an extreme enhancement of concupiscence in the immediate 
precatamenial period/’ and adds, "1 am satisfied that evidence is obtain¬ 
able that in some instances, ardor is at its maximum during the actual 

f ieriod, and suspect that cases occur in which it is almost, if not entirely, 
imited to that time.” Long ago, however, the genius of Haller bad noted 
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This ignorance has been fostered by the fact that women 
often disguise cve’i to themselves tlie real state of their feelings. 
One lailv'^remarks that while she would he very ready for coitus 
during menstruation, the thouglit that it is impossible during 
that time makes her put the idea of it out of her mind. 1 have 
reiij-on to think tliat tliis statement may ho taken to represent 
tlie real feelings of very many women. The aversion to coitus 
is real, hut it is often due, not to failure of sexual desire, biit 
to the inliihitory action of powerful extraneous causes. Tho 
absence of active sexual desire in women during tho height of 
the flow may thus he regarded ns, in part, a phy.siological fact, 
follow ing from the correspondence of the actual menstrual flow 
to the {)Criod of ]>ro-aslr,ini. and in part, a psychological fact 
due to the justhclic repugnance to union when in such a condition, 
and to the unciuestioned acceptance of tlie general belief tljat at 
such a period intercourse is out of the qiiestiou. Some of the 
strongest factors of modesty, especially the fear of causing dis¬ 
gust and tlie sense of the demands of ceremonial ritual, would 
thus help to hold in check the sexual emotions during this period, 
and when, under the influence of insanity, these motives are in 
ahevauco, the coincidence of sexual desire with the menstrual 
flow often becomes more obvious.* 


tho same fact. More recently, Icnrd [Ln Femme, Chapter VT and else¬ 
where* c.ff., p. 125) lias brought forward much evidence in conflnna- 
tiou of this view. It inny be added that there is considerable signifi¬ 
cance in (ho fact that the erotic hoUucinations, which arc not infre¬ 
quently experienced by women under the infiucnco of nitrous oxide gnSt 
are more likely to appear at tho monthly period than nt any other time. 
(D. \V. Iluxton, Ancsthctice, 15^02, p. fil.) 

1 Gehrnng considers that in healthy young girls amorous sensa¬ 
tions arc normal during menstruation, and in some women persist, 
during this porio<l, throughout life. More usually, however, as men 
fltrual period after menstrual period recurs, without the natural in¬ 
terruption of pregnancy, the feeling abates, and gives |>laco to sensations 
of discomfort or pain. He ascribes this to the vital tissues being 
sapped of more blood than can be replaced In the inler%*als. “Ihe vital 
powers, lieing thus kept in abeyance, the amative sensations are either 
not developed, or destroyed. This, superaddcnl by the usual moral and 
religious teachings, is amply suilicicnt, by degrees, to extinguish or pre¬ 
vent such feelings with tne great majority. The sequestration^ ns un¬ 
clean,' of women during their catamenial period, ns practiced in olden 
times, had the same tendency." (K. C. Oehrung, "The Status of Men- 
itruation," Transactions American Gynecology Society $ 1901, p. 48.) 
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It must be added that, especially among the lower social 
classes, the primitive belief of the savage that coitus during 
menstruation is bad for the man still persists. Floss and Bar¬ 
tels mention that among the peasants in some parts of Germany, 
where it is believed that impregnation is impossible during men¬ 
struation, coitus at that time would be frcfjuent were it not 
thought dangerous for the man.i It has also been a common 
belief both in ancient and modern times that coitus during 
menstruation engenders monsters.^ 

Notwithstanding all the obstacles that are thus placed in the 
way of coitus during menstruation, there is nevertheless good 
reason to believe that the first coitus very frequently takes place 
at this point of least psychic resistance. When stili a student I 
was struck by the occurrence of cases in which seduction took 
place during the menstrual flow, though at that time they seemed 
to me inexplicable, except as evidencing brutality on the part of 
the seducer. Negrier,-’ in the lying-in wards of tlie Hotel-Dieu at 
Angers, constantly found that the women from the countr)’ who 
came there pregnant as the result of a single coitus had been 
impregnated at or near the menstrual epoch, more especially when 
the period coincided with a feast-day, as St. John’s Day or 
Christmas. 

Whatever doubt may exist as to the most frequent state of 
the sexual emotions during the period of menstruation, there 
can be no doul)t whatever that immediately before and im¬ 
mediately after, very commonly at both times,—this varying 
slightly in different women,—there is usually a marked height¬ 
ening of actual desire. It is at this period (and sometimes 
during the menstrual flow) that masturbation may take place 

n-j * n 1® there may be an element of truth in this belief 

uiflay, of Lyons, found that chronic urethorrhcEa is an occasional result 
?• ” Raeiborski (TraiU dr. la Mnnatrua- 

• *’n'j attention to this point, while confirm¬ 

ing Diday, came to the conclusion that some special conditions must bo 
present on one or both aideB. 

2See. e.g., Balinntyne. •‘Terntogenesis, Transactions of the Edin- 
burgh Obatrtrical flociety, ISUfi, vol. xxi, pp. 324-25. 

-.U I- been 
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in -women -who at other times have no strong auto-erotic impulse. 
The only women who do not show tills heightening of sexual 
emotion seem to he those in whom sexual feelings have not yet 
been definitely called into consciousness, or the small minority, 
usually sulTcriug from some disorder of sexual or general health, 
in whom there is a high degree of sexual anesthesia.* 

Tlie majority of authorities admit a heightening of sexual emotion 
before or after the mcustriial crisis. See r.rf., Krn(Tt-Kbiiig, who places 
it at the post-incnstrual period {Paychopathxa S(-rua\\s, Eng. translation 
of tenth edition, j.- 27). Adler states that sexual feeling is increased 
before, during and after menstruation (Die Mangclhaftc acscMcchlscmp- 
finihntg dcs llVibcs, 1004, p. 88). Kossmann (Senator and Kninincr, 
llcallh and Disease in /{elation to Marriage. I, 249), advises inter- 
course just after menstruation, or even during the latter days of the 
flow, ns the period when it is most needed, (luyot says that the eight 
days after menstruation arc the period of sexual desire in women 
(Drdviairc dc VAmour Exp6rimentale. p. 144). Harry Campbell in¬ 
vestigated the periodicity of sexual desire in healthy women of the 
working classes, in a series of cases, by inquiries made of their hus¬ 
bands who were patients at a T.ondon hospital. People of this class 
are not always skilful in observation, and the method adopted would 
permit many facts to pass xinrecordcd; it is, therefore, notewortliy that 
only in one-third of the cases had no connection between menstruation 
and sexual feeling been observed; in the other two-thirds, sexual feeling 
was increased, cither before, after, or during the flow, or at all of these 
times; the projiortion of eases in which sexual feeling was increased 
before the flow, to those in which it was increased after, was as three 
to two. (H. Campbell, AVrix>u« Organization of Men and irowicn, 
p. 203.) 

Even this elementary fact of the sexual life has, however, been 
denied, and, strange to say, by two women doctors. Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, of Now York, who furnished valuable contributions to the physi¬ 
ology' of menstruation, wrote some years ago, in a paper on "Tlic Theory 
of Menstruation,” in reference to the question of the connection be¬ 
tween <P8tru8 and menstruation: “Neither can any such rhythmical 
alternation of sexual instinct be demonstrated in women ns would lead 
to the inference that the menstrual crisis was an expression of this, 
i.e., of (Bstnis. Dr. Ellxalxth Blackwell, again, in her book on Tho 
Human Element in Bex. asserts that tho menstrual flow itself ofTords 


11 deal with the question of sexual nnieathesia in women in tiio 
third volume of these Studies; “The Sexual Impulso in Women. 
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complete relief for the sexual feelings in Moroen Hike sexual emissions 
during sleep in men), and thus practically denies the prernieiite of 
sexual desire in the immediately jiost-iiienslnial period, when on such 
a theory, sexual feeling should be at its minimum. It is fair to add that 
Dr. Blackwell’s opinion is merely the survival of a view which wag 
widely held a century* ago, wlicn various writers iBordeu. Roussel, 
Uiinicux, J. Arnould, etc.), as Icard lias pointed out. reg.inled menstrua¬ 
tion as a device of Providence for safeguarding the virginity of women. 



II. 


The Question of a Jtonthlr Sexual Cycle in Men—The Earliest Sug. 
cestions of a General Physiological Cycle in Men—Periodicity in Dis- 
eas«^Iiisanity, Heart Disease, etc.—The Alleged ^enty-threo Days 
Cycle—The rUysiological Periodicity of Seminal Emis-sions during Sleep 
—Original Obser^-ations—Fortnightly and Weekly Rhythms, 


For some centuries, at least, inquisitive observers here and 
there have thought they found reason to believe that men, as 
well as women, present various signs of a menstrual physiological 
cycle. It would be possible to collect a number of opinions in 
favor of Bueh a montiily physiological periodicity in men. Pre¬ 
cise evidence, however, is, for the most part, lacking. Men have 
expended infinite ingenuity in establishing the remote rhythms 
of the solar svstom and the periodicity of comets. They have 
disdained to trouble about the simpler task of proving or disprov¬ 
ing the cycles of their own organisms.' It is over half a century 
since Laycock wrote that “the sdcniific observation and treat¬ 
ment of disease are impossible witliout a knowledge of the mys¬ 
terious revolutions continually taking place in the system , )ct 
the task of summarizing the whole of our knowledge regarding 
these “mysterious revolutions’" is even to-day no heavy one. As 
to the existence of a monthly cycle in the sexual instincts of men, 
with a single exception, I am not aware that any attempt h^ 
been made to bring forward definite cvidence.2 A certain 
interest and novelty attaches, therefore, to tlie evidence I am able 
to produce, although tliat evidence will not suffice to settle the 
question finally. 

The great Italian physician, Sanctorius, who was in so many 
ways the precursor of our modern methods of physiological re* 


lEvon counting the pulse ia a comparatively recent method ot 
ohysloiogicnl oxaminntion. It was not until 1460 that Nl^las of Cu^ 
advocated counting the puUe-bcats. (Bhiz, Deutsche medtztnt^che 1» oeft- 
ensekrift, October 6, 1805*| ^ 

2 1 leave this atAteinent it stands, ainco the first pubu- 

tatioo ot this book iv has ceased to bo strictly sccurate* 

(lOfa) 
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search by the deans of instruments of precision, was the first 
60 far as I am aware, to suggest a monthly cycle of the organisn 
in men. He liad carefully .studied the weight of the body Mutb 
reference to the amount of e.xcrctions, and ochevea that a 
monthly increasn in weight to the amount of one or two pounds 
occurred in men, followed by a critical discharge of urine, tin's 
crisis being preceded by feelings of heaviness and lassitude.! 
Gall, another great initiator of modern views, likewise asserted a 
monthly cycle in men. He insisted that there is a montldy crit¬ 
ical period, more marked in nervous pcojde tliau in others, and 
that at this time the comple.viou becomes dull, the breath 
stronger, digestion more laborious, while there is sometimes dis¬ 
turbance of the urine, together with general malaise, in which 
the temper takes part; ideas are formed with more didiculty, 
and there is a tendency to melancholy, with unusual irascibility 
and mental inertia, lasting a few days. More recently Stephen¬ 
son, who established the cyclical wave-theory of menstruation, 
argued that it exists in men also, and is really “a general law 
of vital cncrgy.^’2 

Sanctoriua docs not appear to liave publislied the daU on which 
hia belief was founded. Kejll, an English follower of Snnclorlua, in 
his Uedioina £r^o/ica Dritanmca (1718), published a series of daily 
(morning and evening) Iwdy-weighta for the year, without referring 
to the question of a monthly cycle. A period of maximum weight is 
sho^vn UBiially, by Kcill'a figures, to occur about once u month, but it 
ia generally irregular, and cannot usually be shown to occur at definite 
intervals. Monthly discharges of blood from the sexual organs and other 
parts of the body in men have been recorded in ancient and modem 
times, and were treated of by the older medical writers as an afilietion 
peculiar to men with a feminine system. (Laycook, Vervoua Diseoara 
of M’omen, p. 79.) A summary of such eases will be found in Gould 
and Pyle (Anowalica and CuHoafUea of A/cdicinc, 1897, pp. 27-28). 
loycock {Lancet, 1842-43, vo)8. i and il) brotight forward cases of 
amnthly and fortnightly cycles in di8eaj»e, and asserted “the genera! 
principle that there are greater and less cvclei. of movements going on 
la the system, Invo'vir.g each other, and closely connected with the 
Organization of tlio individual,'’ H 4 was inclined to accept lunar indu* 


t Cianctorius. Ufdicii.a Stataca, Sect. 1, nph. Ixr. 
* Amcrtcan journal of Obstetrics, xiv, 1882. 
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erne and believed tbnt the physiological cycle is made up of definite 
fractions and nniUiplcs of a period of seven days, especially a unit of 
three and a half days. Albrecht, a somewhat erratic zoidogist. put 
forth the view a few years ago that there are menstrual periods in men, 
giving the following roa-ons: (1) males are rudimentary females, (2) 
in all males of mammals, a nidhnentary masculine uterus (MilUcrs 
ducts) still persists, (3) totally hypospadic male individuals menstruate; 
and helifved that he had shown that in man there is a rudimentary 
menstruation consisting in an almost monthly periodic appearance, last¬ 
ing for three or four davs, of white corpuscles in the urine (.Inoniofo, 
Fehninir. ISOO). Dr. Campbell Clark, some years since, made ohserva- 
t.ons on asvlum attendants in regard to the temperature, during five 
weeks, which tended to show that the normal male temperature vanes 
considernhlv within certain limits, and that “so far ns I have been able 
to ohscrvc.'there is one marked and prolonged rise every month or five 
works avompTip throe davs, occnsional lessor rises nppoarinp irrop\ilftrly 
and of shorter duration. These obson-ations arc only made in three 
cases, and 1 have no proof that they refer to the sevual appetite’* (Camp- 
bell Clark. “The Sexual Reproductive Functions,’’ Psychological Section, 
British Medical Association, Glasgow, 1888; also, private letters). 
Hammond (Treatise on InsnniUj, P- lU) says: “I have cerUinly noted 
in some of my friends, the tendency to some monthly periodic abnormn 
manifestations. This mav bo in the form of a headaohe, or a nasal 
hfemorrliage, or dlarrhmn. or abundant discharge of uric acid, or some 
other unusual occurrence. I think.’’ ho adds, “this is much more com- 
mon than is ordinartlv supposed, and a careful examination or inquiry 
will generally, if not Invariably, catablish the existence of a periodicity 


of the character referred to.” 

Dr. Harry Campbell, in his book on Differcoers in Ihc tlcrrotia 
Organization of Men an<i Women, deals fully with the monthly rhythm 
(pp. 270 ct aeq.), and devotes a short chapter to the question, “Is the 
Menstrual Rhythm peculiar to the Female Sox!” He brings forward 
a few pathological eases indicating such a rhythm, but although he had 
written a letter to the Lancet, asking medical men to supply him with 
ev idence bearing on this question, it can scarcely bo said that he has 
brought fonvard much evidenco of ft convincing kind, and such as he 
has brought forward is purely pathological. Ho believes, however, that 
we may accept a monthly cycle in men. “Wo may,” he concludes, 
“regard the human being—both male and female—as tho subject of a 
monthly pulsation which begins with tho beginning of life, and continues 
till death,” menstruation being regarded as ft function accidentally in- 


grnft<‘<l \ipon this primordicil rhythm* 

It is not unreasonable to argue that the possibility of such a 
menstrual cycle is Increased, it we can bclicvo that in women, also, the 
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menstrual cycle persists even when its outward manifestations no longer 
occur. Aetius said tliat menstrual changes take place during gestation; 
in more modern times, Uufl'on was of the same opinion. Laycock also 
maintained that menstrual changes take place during pregnancy i.Yer- 
vous Diseases of ironn-n, p. 47). Fliess considers that it is certainly in¬ 
correct to assert that the menstrual proce.ss is arrested during pregnanev, 
and he refers to the frcijiieno}' of monthly epistaxis and other nasal 
symptoms tliroiighuut this period (W. Fliess, Iirzichun<)cn zwischen 
iV'ase vnd Geschlcchls-Organcn, pp. 44 et scq.). Bi-sird, who attaches 
importance to the persistence of a cyclical period in gestation, calls it 
the muflled striking of the clock, Harry Campbell (Causation of Dis- 
ease. p. 54) has found post-climacteric menstrual rhythm in a fair 
epriukling of cases up to the age of sixty. 

It is somewhat remarkable tliat, so far as I have observed, 
none of these authors refer to the possibility of any heightening 
of the sexual appetite at the monthly crisis which they believe 
to exist in men. This omission indicates that, as is suggested by 
the absence of definite statement.s on the matter of increase of 
sexual desire at menstruation, it was an ignored or unknown fact. 
Of recent years, however, many writers, especially alienists, have 
stated their conviction that sexual desire in men tends to be 
heightened at approximately monthly intervals, though they have 
not always been able to give definite evidence in support of their 
statements. 

Clouston, for instance, has frcqxicntly asserted this montlily periodic 
sexual heightening in men. In the article, “Developmental Insanity,'* 
in Tuke’s Ps\jchological Dictionary, he refers to tlie periodic physio¬ 
logical heightening of the reproductive nisus; and, again, in an article 
on “Alternation, Periodicity, and Relapse in Mental Diseases” (A’diw* 
hunjh Medical Journal, July, 1882), ho records the case of “an insane 
gentleman, aged 49, who, for tlie pa.st twenty-six years, has been sub¬ 
ject to the most regularly occurring brain-exaltation every four weeks, 
almost to a day. It sometimes passes off without becoming acutely 
maniacal, or even showing itself in outward acts; at other times It 
becomes so, and lasts for periods of from one to four weeks. It is always 
preceded by an uncomfortable feeling In the head, and pain in the back, 
mental hebetude, and slight depression. The nisus ffcnerativus Is greatly 
increased, and he says that, if in that condition, he has full and free 
seminal emissions during sleep, the excitement passes off; if not, it goes 
on. A full dose of bromide or iodide of potassium often, but not always, 
has the effect of stopping the excitement, and a very long walk some* 
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times doM the same. Wlien the exciUnunt gets to a he.ght, it is always 
followed by about a week of stujiid depression.” In the same article 
Clouston remarks: “I have for a long time been impressed with the re- 
lationship of the mental and bodily alternations and periodic,ties in 
insanity to the great physiological alternations and periodicities, and I 
have Rcrierally been led to the conclusion that they are the same in all 
essential rospeeLs. and only differ in degree of intensity or duration By 
far the majority of the cases in women follow the law of the menstrual 
and sexual periodicity; the majority of the coses in men follow the law 
of the more irregular periodicities of the nisu. gcncrahvus hat 3«. 
Many of the eases in both sexes follow the seasonal periodicity which 
perhaps in man is merely a reversion to tho seasonal generative activities 
of the majority of the lower animals.” He found that among 338 eases 
of insanity, chielly mania and melancholia. 40 per cent, of females and 
40 per cent, of males showed periodicity .-diurnal, monthly, seasonal, ov 
anininl. and more marked in women than in men. and in ninnia 
melaneholin.—and adds: “I found that the younger the patient, tho 
greater is the tendency to periodic remission and relapse. The phenome¬ 
non llnds its acme in the cases of pubescent and adolescent - 

Conollv Norman, in the article “Mania. Hysterical (Tukes Psy- 
cholooical Dirtiouary), states that “the activity of the sexual organs ,s 

probably in Iwth sexes fuiidamentolly periodic.’ 

Krnfft-Kbiiig records the case of a neurasthenic Russian, aged 2 . 
who cxpericnccil sexual desires of urologinic chnracler. with fair regu¬ 
larity, every four weeks [P/tychoiMlhia Srxualut), and XUcko mentions 
tho ease of a man who had nocturnal emissions at intervals of four 
weeks {Archir fur Kriminalanthropologic, 1008. p. 3C3). while Moll 
[lAbido fiexuali». Bd. I. pp. fl21-fl23) recorded the case of a man. other¬ 
wise normal, who had attacks of homosexual feeling 

ond Kohlcder {Xcilschrift fur Scxualxruscnschaft. Nov., 1008) gives tho 
case of an unmarried slightly neuropathic physician who for several days 
every three to live weeks has attacks of olmost satynacnl sexual 

excitement. , ... 

FOrC* whose attention wna called to this point, from tune to tuno 

noted tho existence of se.xtml periodicity, 'fhus, in a case of general 
paralysis, attacks of continuous sexual excitement, with sleeplessness, 
occurred every twenty-eight days; at other times, the patient, a man of 
42, in the stage of dementia, slept well, and showed no signs of sexual 
excitation (6'oeiVfd dc Biologic. October 6. 1000). In another case, of 
\ man of sound heredity and good health till middle life, periodic sex¬ 
ual iiiauifestotions began from puberty, with localized genital congestion, 
erotic ideas, and copious urination, laating for two or three days. These 
mnnifestatioiiB became menstrual, with a period of intcrmcnstrual ex- 
cltomcnt appearing regularly, but never became intense. Between the 
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age of 36 and 42» the intcrmenstrual crises gradually ceased; at about 
45t the mcustrual crises ceased; the periodic crises continued, however, 
with the sole manifcBtation of increased fn^ueney of urination 
{Socifti de BiologiCy July 23, 1D04). In a third case, of sexual neu¬ 
rasthenia, F<^rt^ found that from puberty, onwards to middle life, there 
appeared, eve it twenty-five to twenty-eight days, tenderness and swell¬ 
ing below the nipple, accompanied by slight sexual excitation and orotic 
dreams, lasting for one or two days {Revue dc Midccine, March, 1005). 

It is in the domain of disease that the most strenuous and, 
on the whole, the most successful elTorts have been made to dis¬ 
cover a menstrual cycle in men. Such a field seems promising 
at the outset, for many morbid e.xaggerations or defects of tho 
nervous system might be expected to emphasize, or to free from 
inhibition, fundamental rhythmical processes of the organism 
which in health, and under the varying conditions of social ex¬ 
istence, arc overlaid by the higher mental activities and the pres¬ 
sure of external stimuli. In the eighteenth century Erasmus 
Darwin wrote a remarkable and interesting chapter on “The 
Periods of Disease,” dealing with solar and lunar influence on 
biological processes.^ Since then, many writers have brought 
forward evidence, especially in the domain of nen’ous and mental 
disease, which seems to justify a belief that, under pathological 
conditions, a tendency to a male menstrual rhythm may be 
clearly laid bare. 

We should expect an organ so primitive in character as the 
heart, and with so powerful a rhythm already stamped upon its 
nervous organization, to be peculiarly apt to display a menstrual 
rhythm under the stress of abnormal conditions. This expecta¬ 
tion might be strengthened by the menstrual rhj^hm whicli Hr. 
Perry-Coste has found reason to suspect in pulsc-frequencv 
during health. I am able to present a case in which such a 
periodicity seems to be indicated. It is that of a gentleman who 
sulfered severely for some years before his death from valvular 
disease of the heart, with a tendency to pulmonary congestion, 
and attacks of “cardiac asthma.” His wife, a lady of great 


iZoihtomui, Section XXXVI. 
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intelligence, kept notes of her husband's condition,' nncl at last 
observed that tliere was a certain periodicity in tlic occurrence of 
the exacerbations. The periods were not quite regular, but show 
a curious tendency to recur at about tliirty days' interval, a few 
days before the end of every month; it was during one of these 
attacks that lie finally died. There was also a tendency to minor 
attacks about ten days after the major attacks. It is note¬ 
worthy tliat tlio subject showed a tendency to jicriodicity wlicn in 
health, and once rcniarkeil laughingly before bis illness: am 

just like a woman, always most excitable at a particular time of 
the month.” 

Periodicity has been noted in vnrioua disonlors of ncr%'ous character. 
Periodic in^vanily has long been known and studied (see, c,g., Pilez, Dio 
periodtschen Ocistcsstorunffcn^ laol) ; it is m\ioh coimnoncr in women 
than ill men. IVriodioity 1ms been obsorvetl in stiunniering (a six* 
weekly period in one case), and notably in liemicrnnia or migraine, 
hy Harrj' Campbell, Osier, cte. (Tbc periodicity of a ease of hcmicrania 
has been studied in detail by U. Fraser Harris, Edinburr^h Mcdic<il Journal^ 
July, 1002.) But tlio cycle in these cases is not always, or even usually, 
of a menstrual type. 

It is now possible to turn to an investigation which, although 
of very limited extent, serves to place the question of a male men¬ 
strual cycle for the first time on a sound basis. If there is such 
a cycle analogous to menstrvjotion in women, it must be a recur¬ 
ring period of nervous erethism, and it must be demonstrably 
accompanied by greater se.xual activity. In the American Jonr~ 
nal of Psychology for 1888, Jlr. Julius Nelson, aftenvard Profes¬ 
sor of Biology at the Rutgers College of Agriculture, New Bruns¬ 
wick, published a study of dreams in which he recorded the 
results of detailed observations of his dreams, and also of seminal 
emissions during sleep (by him termed ^‘gonekbole^’ or “ecbole”), 
during a period of something over two years. Mr. Nelson found 
that both dreams and ecboles fell into a physiological cycle of 
28 days. The climax of maximum dreaming (as determined by 
the number of words in the dream record) and the climax of 

11 reproduced iltcsc notes in full In earlier editions of this 
vvlumc. 
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maximum ecbole fell at the same point of the cycle, the ccbolic 
climax being more distinctly marked than tlie dream climax. 

The fiuestion of cyclic physiological changes is consiiicrablv com¬ 
plicated by our uncertainty regarding the precise length of the cycle we 
may expect to find. Kelson finds a 28-day cycle satisfactory. Perry- 
Coste, as we shall sec. accepts a strictly lunar cycle of days. 

Fliess has argue<l that in both women and men, many physiological facts 
fall into a cycle of 28 days, which he calls male, the 28-day cycle being 
female. {W. l-'liess, Die Beziehungrtt zirischcn .Vase uml irciblfc/ica 
Gcschtcchls-Oronnen, 1897, pp. 11.3 cl scq.) Although Klicss brings for¬ 
ward a number of mijiutely-observcd eases, I cannot say that I am yet 
convinct>d of the reality of this 23-day cycle. It is somewhat curious, 
however, that at the same time os Flies.s, though in apparent inde¬ 
pendence, and from a difTcrent point of view, another worker also sug¬ 
gested that there is a 23-day phy.eiological cycle (John Heard, The 
Hpan of Gcatation and the Cause of liirth, Jena, 1897). Ik-ard ap- 
prouclirs tlic question from the enibryotogical stand]K)int, and argues 
that there is what he terms an “ovulation unit” of about days, in 

the inter%'al from the end of one menstruation to the lioginning of the 
next. Two “ovulation units” make up one “critical unit,” and the length 
of pregnancy, according to Beard, U always a multiple of the “critical 
unit;” in man, the gestation period amounts to six critical units. 
These attempts to prove a new physiological cycle deserve careful study 
and further investigation. The possibility of such a cycle sliould be 
borne In mind, but at present we arc scarcely entitled to accept it. 

So far as 1 am aware, Professor Nelson’s very interesting 
aeries of obsen’ations, which, for the first time, placed the ques¬ 
tion of a menstrual rhythm in men on a sound and workable 
basis, have not directly led to any further observations. I am, 
however, in possession of a much more extended series of ecbolie 
observations completed before Nelson's jiaper was published, 
although the results have only been calculated at a comparatively 
recent date. I now propose to present a summary of these ob- 
sers'ations, and consider how far they confirm Nelson's con¬ 
clusions. These observations cover no less a period than twelve 
years, between the ages of 17 and 29, the subject, W. K., being a 
student, and afterward schoolmaster, leading, on the whole, a 
chaste life. The records were faithfully made throughout the 
whole of this long period. Here, if anywhere, should be material 

8 
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for tilt’ constniction of a menstrual rhythm on an ecbolic basis. 
While the results are in many respects instructive, it can scarcely, 
perhaps, he said that they absolutely demonstrate a monthly cycle. 
When suminated in a somewhat similar manner to that adopted by 
Nelson in his ecbolic observations, it is not dillicult to regard the 
ina.ximum, which is reached on the IDth to 21st days of the 
summiitcd physiological month, as a real menstrual ecbolic climax, 
for no other three consecutive days at all ajiproach these in 
mimher of ccbolcs, while there is a marked depression occurring 
four days earlier, on the KHli day of the month. If, however, 
we split up tlie curve by dividing the period of twelve years into 
two nearly equal periods, the earlier of about seven years and the 
latter of about four years, and summate these separately, the two 
curves do not pre.sent any parallel as regards the menstnial cycle. 
It scarcely seems to me, therefore, that these curves present any 
convincing evidence in this case of o monthly ecbolic cycle (and, 
therefore, I refrain from reproducing them), although they seem 
to suggest such a cycle. Xor is there any reason to suppose that 
by adopting a difTcrent cycle of thirty days, or of twenty-three 
days, any more conclusive results would be obtained. 

It seems, however, when, we look at these corves more 
closely, that they arc not wholly witliout significance. If I am 
justified in concluding that they scarcely demonstrate a monthly 
cycle, it may certainly be added that they show a rudimentary 
tendency for the ecbolcs to fall into a fortnightly rhythm, and 
a very marked and unmistakable tendency to a weekly rhythm. 
The fortnightly rhythm is shown in the curve for the earlier 
period, but is somewhat disguised in the curve for the total period, 
because the first clima.x is spread over two days, the 7th and 
8 th of the month. If we readjust the curve for the total period 
by presenting the days in pairs, the fortnightly tendency is more 
clearly brought out (Chart 1). 

A more pronounced tendency still is traceable to a weekly 
rhythm. This is, indeed, the most unquestionable fact brought 
out by those cu^^'e8. All the maxima occur on Saturday or Sun¬ 
day, with the minima on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, or 
Friday. This very pronounced weekly rhythm will serve to 
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swamp more or less completely any monthly rln'tbm on a 28-day 
basis. Although here probably seen in an e.\aggerated form, it is 
almost certainly a ciiaracteristic of the ecbolic curve generally.^ 
I have been told by several young men and women, especially 
those who work Iwrd during the week, that Saturday, and 
especially Sunday afternoon, are periods when the thoughts epon- 
tancously go in an erotic direction, and at this time there is a 
special tendency to masturbation or to spontaneous sexual e.\cite- 
mcnt. It is on Friday, Saturday, Sunday, and ilonday, accord¬ 
ing to Guerry’s tables,^ that the fewest suicides are committed, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, u ith, however, a partial fall 
on Wednesday, those on which most suicides are committed, so 
that there would appear to be an antagonism between sexual 
activity and tlie desire to throw off life. It also appears (in the 
reports of the Bavarian factory inspectors) that accidents in 
factories have a tendency to occur chiefly at the beginning of the 
week, and toward the end rather than in the middle.^ Even 
growth, as Flcischmann has shown in the case of children, tends 
to fall into weekly cycles. It is evident that the nervous system 

is profoundly affected by the social influences resulting from the 
weekly cycle. 

The analysis of this series of ecbolic curves may thus be said 
to recall the suggestion of Laycock, that the menstrual cycle is 
really made up of four weekly cycles, the periodic unit, accord¬ 
ing to Laycock, being three and one-half days. I think it would 
however, be more correct to say that the menstrual cycle, per¬ 
haps originally formed with reference to the influence of the 
moon on the sexual and social habits of men and other animals, 
tends to break up by a process of segmentation into fortnightly 
and weekly cycles. If we are justified in assuming that there is 
menstrual cycle, we must conclude that in such a case as 


everv occurred 

o iTm V on Fr‘d.-»y night (Libido Bcxualis, Band I, 

a itc 'Rtfn M, ^ Biwpcct an clement of autosuggestion in such 

a casc^ etiJI, the coincidence is iiotcwortbj. 

2 See Durkheim, Le Suicide, p. 101. 

8 « ‘'"o the results of the disorganization nro- 
I by holidays, and the exhaustion produced by the*^week’s laW- 
but such inllacnccs are still the social crfecU of the cosmirweck ’ 
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that just analyzctl, the weekly rhytlim has become so marked as 
almost entirely to obliterate the larger monthly rhythm. 

However coustitvited, there seems little doubt that a phys¬ 
iological weekly cycle really e.Yists. This was, indeed, very clearly 
indicated many years ago by the obser\'ations of Kdward Smith, 
who showed that there are weekly rhytltms in pulse, respiration, 
temj)erature, carbonic acid erolution, urea, and body-weight, 
Sunday being the great day of repair and increase of weight.' 

In an appendix to this volume I am able to present the 
results of another long series of observations of nocturnal ccbolic 
manifestations carried out by ilr. Perry-Coste, who has elabo¬ 
rately calculated the results, and lias convinced himself that on 
the basis of a strictly lunar month, thus abolishing the disturbing 
innuence of the weekly rhythm, which in his case also appears, 
a real menstrual rhvtlim may be traced.^ 

It docs not appear to me, however, even yet, that a final 
answer to the question whether a menstrual sexual rhythm occurs 
in men can be decisively given in the allinnative. That such a 
cycle will be proved in many cases seems to me highly probable, 
but before this can he decisively afTimied it is necessary that a 
much larger number of persons should be induced to carry out 
on themselves the simple, but protracted, series of observations 
that are required. 

Since the first edition of this volume npponred, numerous series 
of ccbolic records have reached me from different parts of the world. 
Tlie most notable of these scries comes from n professional man, of 
scientific training, who has for the past six years lived in different 
•pnrU of India, where the record was kept. Though the record extends 
■over nearly six years, there arc two breaks in it, due to a visit to 
England, and to loss of interest Both involuntary and voluntary dis¬ 
charges are included in the record. The involuntary discharges oecurrc<l 
during sleep, usually with an erotic dream, in which the subject in¬ 
variably awaked and frequently made an effort to check the emission. 
The voluntary discharges in most cases commenced during sleep, or 

1 E. Smith, nealth and Disease. Ompter HI. I may remark Uiat, 
according to Kemsoos {Deutsche medizinische Woehensohrift, Jannarj 
20, inOft. and British ilcdicai Journal, January 29, 1808), school-children 
work best on Monday and Tuesday. 

2 See Appendix B. 
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in the halLwaking stnte; deliberate oiasiurbatloQ^ when fully awake^ 
was comparatively rare. The proportion of involuiitiiry to more or 
less voluntary ecboles was about 3 to 1* A third kind of sexual maui* 
festation (of frequency intermediate between the other two forms) 
is also included, in which a liigU degree of erethism is induced during 
tlie half waking state, culminating in an orgasm in which the power 
of preventing discharge has been artificially ac<]uired. Tlie subject^ 
E. M., was 32 years of age when the record began. Ho belongs to a 
healthy family, and is himself phyaieally sound, 5 feet 6 inches in 
height, but weight low, due to rickets in infancy. In early life ho 
stammered badly; his tcniperaincnt is emotional and selLconscloud, 
while his work is unusually exacting, and he lives for most of the year 
in a very trying olimate. As a boy he was very religious, and has 
always felt obliged to resist sexual vice to the utmost, though there 
have been occasional lapses. 

As regards lunar periodicity, E. M., has summated his results in 
a curve, after the same manner as Mr. Perry-Coste, beginning witli 
the new moon. The ]ioriods covered include 54 lunar months, and the 
total number of discharges is 170; the average frequency is about 
3 per month twcnty*eight days. The cur%'e, for the most part, zig¬ 
zags between a frequency of 4 and 9, but on the twenty-fourth day it 

falls to 1, and then rises uninterruptedly to a height of 11 on the 
iwenty-se veil 111 day, fulling to 2 on the next day. Whether a really 
menstnml ryhtlim is thus indicated I do not undertake to decide, but 
I am inclined to agree with E. M. himself that there is no definite 
evidence of it. looks to me,” he writes, ''as if the only real rhythm 

(putting aside tlie annual cycle) will be found to be the average 

period Ixdwcen the ecboles, varjung in different persons, but in my 

case, about nine and one-eighth days. May not the ecbolic period in 
men be compared to tho menstnial period in women, and be an example 
of the greater kntabolic activity of ment There is the period of 
tumescence, and the ccliole constituting the detumescence. The week¬ 
end holiday would hasten the detumescence, but about every third 
week-end there would tend to be delay to enable the system to get back 
into its regulation nine or ten days* stride. This might possibly bo 
the explanation of tho curves. The recent emissions w*ere nearly all 
involuntary during sleep. Age may have something to do with tho 
change in character.” 

E. M/s cun'cs frequently show the influence of weekly periodicity, 
in the tendency to ccbole on Sunday, or sometimes on Saturday oi 
Monday. In recent years there 1ms been some tendency for this climax 
to be throuTi to%vards the middle of the week, but, on tfae whole^ 
Wednesday Is the point of lowest frequency. 

In another ease* the subject, A« N«, who has spent nearly all bis 
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life in the State of Indiana, has kept a record of sexual manifesta* 
tions between the ages of 30 and 34. The data, wliich cover four 
years, have not boon sent to me in n form which enables the possi¬ 
bility of a monthly curve to be estimated, but A. N., who has himself 
arranged the dat.a on a lunar monthly basis, considers that a monthly 
curve in thus revealed. “.My inemorandn, he writes, “show that dis¬ 
charges occur most frequently on the first, second, and third days after 
new moon. There is al«o another period on the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
which might indicate .1 soiiii-lunar rhythm. Tlic days of minimum ilis- 
charge arc the seventh, eighth, twenty-second, and twenty-third.” It 
may be mhlod that the yearly average of ecbolic manifestations, varying 
between .">0 and 55, comes out ns 52, or exactly one per week. 

A weekly periodicity is very definitely shown by A. K.’a data. 
Sunday once more stands at the head of the week as regards frequency, 
in this case very’ decisively. The figures are ns follows:— 

Sun. Mon. Tucs. Weil. Tliurs. Fri. Sat. 

48 21 24 35 28 26 27 

In another case which has reached mo from the United States, 
the data are slighter, but deserve note, as the subject is a trained 
psychologist, and I quote the case in his own words. Here, it will bo 
eoen, there npiiears to be a tcmloney for the ecbolic cycle to cover n 
period of about six weeks. In this case, nlso, there is a tendency for tho 
dlimnx to occur about Saturday or Sunday. “X. is 38 years old, un- 
iniirried, fair health, pretty good heredity; university trained, and 
engaged in academic pursuits. He thinks he may have completed 
puberty at about 13, though he has no proof that he was in tho 
full possession of his sex-powers until he was 15 years 3 months old 
(when he had his first emission). His sex life has been normal. IIo 
innsturbnted somewhat when he slept with other boys (or men) during 
early manhood, but not to excess. 

“During the autumn of 1880 (when 28 years of age) he observed 
that at certain times he had an itcliing feeling about the testicles; that 
he felt slightly irritable; that tho penis erected with the slightest provo¬ 
cation. and that this peculiar feeling usually passed away with a 
nightly emission. Indeed, so regular was the matter that ho usually 
wore a loin garment at these times, to prevent the semen getting on 
the liedding. Tliis peculiar feeling ordinarily continued for two or three 
days. He recalls ot these times that be felt that ho would like to 
wrestle with some one, for there seemed to be a muscular tension. 
These states returned with apparent regularity, and the intciwals seemed 
to he about six weeks, though no effort was made to measure tho 
Dcriods until 1803. Tho following notes are taken from tho diaries 
of X.;— 
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Thursday, December 29, 1892. Tlie peculiar feeling. 

(Tliid is the only entry.) 

Thursday, February 9, 1893. The peculiar feeling. 

(The diary notes that X. awoke nights to find erections, and 
that the feeling continued until Sunday night following, when 
there M'as an emission.) 

Friday, March 27, 1893. The peculiar feeling. 

(Tlio diary notes that there was an emission the next night, 
and that the feeling disappeared.) 

Wednesday, May 3, 1893. The peculiar feeling. 

(The diary notes that it continued until Saturday night, when 
X. had sexual relations, and that it then disappeared.) 

Wednesday, June 14, 1S93. The peculiar feeling. 

(The diary states that the next night X. had an emission, 
and tho disappearance of the feeding.) 

Thursday, July 27, 1893. Tho peculiar feeling. 

(Tlio diary notes that it was apparent at about 3 o*cIock 
that Afternoon. That night at 10 oVIock, X. had se.xual 
intercourse, and the feeling was not noted the next day.) 

Friday, Soptomber 8, 1893. Tlie peculiar feeling. 

(Continued until Tuesday, the 11th, and then disappeared. 
Ko sexual intercourse, and no nightly emission.) 

Wednesday, October 25, 1893. The peculiar feeling. 

(Continued until Saturday night, when there was a nightly 
emissiun.) 

Saturday, December 0, 1893. Tho peculiar feeling. 

(Continued until Monday night, M*hen there was soxunl 
relations.) 

It will be noted tbat the intervals obser\'cd were of about six weeks’ 
duration, excepting one, that from September to October, when it was 
nearly seven weeks. 

^‘These observations wero not recorded after 1803. X. thinks that 
in 1804 the intervals were longer, an opinion which is based on the 
fact that for a period of six months he had no sexual intercourso and 
no ni^itly emissions. The times during this six months wlien ho had 
tho ‘peculiar feeling,’ the sensation was so slight ns to be scarcely 
noted. In 1895, the feeling seemed more pronounced than ever before, 
and X. thinks that it may have recurred as often as once a month. In 
1896, 1867, and 1898, the intervals, he thinks, lengthened—at times, 
be thought, wholly disappeared. During 1890, while they did uot recur 
often, when they did come the sensation was pronounced, although 
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Mie enns^ion was less common. There was a peculiar ^heavy' fcclinj^ 
about the testicles, :in<l a niarkeil teinlency towarils erection of the 
penis* especially at night*timc (while sleeping). X. often awoke to 
iiiid a teiiac erection. Moreover, the>o feelings usually continui*<I a 
week. 

“1. In general. X. is of the opinion that as he grows older these 
intervals lengthen, though this inference is not basc<l on rccorJrd data, 

“2. He notes that a discharge (through sexual inU*rcourse or in 
deep) itivariahly brings the peculiar feeling to a close for the time 
Scing- 

lie notes that sexual intercourse n( fhc (tntc stops it; but, 
*vben there has been sexual intercourse within a week or ten days of 
the time (hasoil upon the observations of Irtt).*]), that it had no tend- 
'ncy to chock tlie feeling.*' 

In anotlier rase, that of F. C., an Irish farmer. l>orn in Water- 
fonl, the ilata are still more meagre, though the periodicity is stated 
to he very pronouiico<l. lie is chaste, steady, with occasional lapses 
from strict so!)riety, healthy an<l tncutally normal, living a regular 
opcn ntr life, far from the artificial stimuli of towns. The observa¬ 
tions refer to a period when he was from 20 to 27 years of ago. During 
til is period, nocturnal emissions occurred at regular intervals of ex¬ 
actly a month. They wore ushered in by fits of irritability and ilopres- 
sion. ami usually occurred in dreamless sleep. The discharges were 
nbumlaiit and physically weakening, hut they relieved the psychic 
symptoms, though they occasioned Tnontal distress, since F. C. is 
scrupulous in a religious sense, nml also apprehensive of had consti¬ 
tutional eirects. the result of reading alarmist quack pamphlets. 

In another case known (o me, n young man leading a chaste life, 
cxperien<ed orises of sexual exeitement cverj- ton to fourteen days, the 
crisis lasting for several days. 

FinpMy, an interesling contrihution to this subject, suggested by 
this Studi/, has been made and published (In the proceedings of the Am¬ 
sterdam International Congress of Psyeholog>% in 1007) by the well- 
known Amsterdniii neurologist and psychologist. Dr. L. S. A, M. Von 
Hfuner un<ler the title. “Cel>er <lns VerhJIltniss zwisclien Mondalter uiid 
SexunliUlt." Von Rbmer's data are made up not of nocturnal involun¬ 
tary emissions, but of the voluntary nets of sexual intercourse of an un- 
marricfl man, during a period of four years. Von Rbnior believes that 
these, to a much greater extent than those of a married man, would be 
liable to periodic inlluence, if such exist. On making a curve of exact 
lunar length fsimilarly to Perrj'-Costo), he finds that there are, every 
month, two maxiinn and two minima, in a way that approximately re* 
semblo Porry-rosU»*s curve. The main point in Von Riimer’s results 
IB, however, the correspondence that he finds with tho actual lunar 
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phases; the chief nmxiiimm occurs at the time of the full moon, and 
the acc‘ondary inaxitnuin at the time of the new moon, the minima 
being at the first and fourth quarters. He hazards no theory* Ir* 
explanation of tliis coincidence, hut insists on the need for further 
observations. It will he scon that A. X/s results (ante p. 117) seem in 
the main to correspond to Von Kdmer's, 
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Th(* Annunl Pcxuftl Khythm—In Animalft—In Man— TonAf^ncy Oi 
the bexiJul Impulse to become Heifjhtcncd in Spring? nn<! Autumn—The 
rrevnlcnco of Sonsonal Erotic Fotivala—Tlic Feast of Fools—The Faster 
and Midsummer Ikuilircs—The Seasonal Variations in Birthrate—Tho 
Causes of those Narintious—The Typical Conception-rate Curve for 
Europe—The Seasonal Feriodicity of Seminal Emissions During Sleep— 
Original Observations—Spring and Autumn the Chief Poruxls of Involun* 
tary Sexual Excitement^—Tho Seasonal Periodicity of Papes—Of OuU 
breaks among Prisooners^Thc Seasonal Curves of Insanity and Suicide-^ 
Ihe (trowth of Children According to Season—The Annual Curve of 
Bread-consumption in Prisons—Seasonal Periodicity of Scarlet Fever— 
Tlie Underlying Causes of these Seasonal Phenomena. 

That there are annual seasonal changes in the humaE or¬ 
ganism, especially connected witli tho sexual function, is a state¬ 
ment that has been inarle by physiologists and others from time 
to time, and tho statement has even reached the poets, who have 
fnujucntly declared that spring is the season of love. 

'flius, sixty years ago* I-nycock, an acute pioneer in the investiga¬ 
tion of the working of (ho human organism, brought tog<»thcr (in a 
chapter on ^Tho Periodic Movements in the lleproduetivc Organs of 
Woinnii,” in his Verrous of IVomrn* 1840, pp. 01-70) much 

interesting cvidoiioe to show that tho system undergoes changes about 
tho vernal and autumnal equinoxes, and that these changes aro largely 
sexual. 

Edward Smith, also a notable pioneer in this field of human peri¬ 
odicity, and, indeed, the first to make definite obsorvntioiis on a numlwjr 
of points bearing on it, sums up, in his remarkable book, flcalth and 
Diseaae as Influenced by Daily, Scasowaf, and Other Cyclical Changes in 
the 7/i/man System (1801), to the effect that season is a more powerful 
influence on the system than temperature or Atmospheric pressure; 
tho early and middle parts of spring every function of the body is in 
its highest degree of efilciency,*’ while autumn Is '‘essentially a period of 
change from the minimum toward the maximum of vital conditions.'* 
He found that in April and May most cnrhonle acid is evolved, there 
being then a progressive diminution to September, and then a progressive 
increase; tho respiratory rate also fell from a maximum in April to a 
minimum maintained at exactly the same level tlirougliout August, Sep- 

(122-) 
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tembcr, October, nnd NoveniL>er; spring was found to be tlic season of 
maximum, nutuinn of ininiinuin, muscular power; sensibility to tactile 
and temperature impressions was also greater in spring. 

Kulischer, Btudying the sexual customs of various human races, 
concluded tliat in primitive times, only at two special seasons—at spring 
and in harvesUtiine—did pairing take place; and that, when pairing 
ceased to be strictly conrined to these periods, its symbolical representa¬ 
tion was still so conniied, even among the civilized nations of P^urope. 
He further arpied that the physiological impulse was only felt at these 
periods. (Kulischer, “Die geschlechtlichc ^uohtwahl boi den Menschon 
in der Vrzeit,” Zritschrift fiir Ethnolof;tey 1876, pp. 152 and 157.) 
Cohnstoin (“I'obcr PrUdilectionszeiten l>ei Schwangcrschaft,“ .trcAiV 
fiir Ot/nakoloffic^ 1879) als?o suggested that women sometimes only con¬ 
ceive at certain periods of the year. 

Wiltshire, w)io made various interesting observations regarding tho 
pbysiologj’ of menstruation, wrote: "Many years ago, I concluded that 
every women had a law peculiar to herself, which governed the times 
of her bringing forth (and conceiving); that she was more prone to 
bring forth at certain epochs than at others; and subsequent researches 
have established the accuracy of the forecast." Ho further stated his 
belief in a “primordial seasonal aptitude for procreation, the impress of 
which still remains, and, to some extent, governs the bree<ling-tlines of 
humanity/* (A. Wiltshire, “Lectures on tho Comparative Pliysiologj' of 
Mcnstnintinn," Briti/fh }fcdiral Journal, ifarcli, 1883, pp. 502, etc.) 

Westermarck, in a chapter of his fjisfori/ of FJutnan .Varna^e, 
dealing with the question of Human Pairing Season in Primitive 
Times," brings for>vard evidence showing that spring, or, rather, early 
summer, is the time for increase of the sexual instinct, and argues that 
this is a sur\dval of an ancient pairing season; spring, he points out, 
is a season of want, rather than abundance, for a frugivorous species, 
but when men took to herbs, roots, and animal food, spring became a 
time of abundance, and suiiablc for the birth of children. He thus con¬ 
siders that in man, as in lower animals, the times of conception are 
governed hy the times most suitable for birth. 

Itosenstadt. ns >ve shall see later, also believes that men to day 
have inherited a physiological custom of procreating at a certain epoch* 
and he thus accounia for tho seasonal changes in the birthrate. 

Heape, who also lielieves that ^^at one period of its existence tho 
human species had a special breeding season," follows Wiltshire in sug¬ 
gesting that ^*thore is soma reason to believe th.nt tho human female is 
not always in a condition to breed." (W. Heape, ^'ifenstnmtion and 
0™iation of ifacacus r7*esua," Philosophtenl Tranancliona, 1897; id. 
*TTie Sexual Season of Mammals," Qucrterli/ Journal i/fcroscopicoi 
Science, 1000«) 
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Except, however, in one important respect, with which we 
shall prcscntl}’ have to deal, few atteinjits have been made to 
demonstrate any annual organic sexual rhythm. The supposition 
of such annual cvcle is usually little more than a deduction from 
tlie existence of the well-marked seasonal sexual rhytlnn in ani¬ 
mals. Jlost of the higher animals breed only once or twice a 
year, and at such a period that the young arc born when food 
is most plentiful. At other periods the female is incapable of 
breeding, and witliout sexual desires, while the male is cither in 
the same condition or in a condition of latent sexuality. Under 
the inlluence of domestication, animals tend to lose the strict 
pcrlo<licity of the wild condition, and become aj>t for breeding at 
more frequent intervals. Thus among dogs in the wild state 
the bitch only experiences licat once a year, in tlic spring. 
Among domesticated dogs, there is not only the spring period 
of heat, early in the year, but also an autumn period, about 
six mouths later; the primitive period, however, remains the 
most important one, and the best litters of pups are said to bo 
produced in the 6j)ring. The marc is in season in spring and 
Buminer; sheep take the ram in autumn.* llany of the men¬ 
struating monkeys also, whether or not sexual desire is present 
throughout the year, only conceive in spring and in autumn. 
Almost any time of the year may be an animal’s pairing season, 
this season being apparently in part determined by the economic 
conditions which will prevail at birth. While it is essential that 
animals should bo bom during the season of greatest abundance, 
it is equally essential that pairing, which involves great expendi¬ 
ture of energy, should also take place at a season of maximum 
physical vigor. 

Aft an example of the sexual history of an animal through tho 
year, I may quote the following description, by Dr. A. W. Johnstone, 
of the habits of the American deer: "Our common American deer, in 
winter-time, is half-starved for lock of vegetation in the woods; the low 
temperature, enow, and ice, make his conditions of life harder for lack 
of the proper amount of food, whereby he becomes an easier prey to 
carnivorous animals. He has difliculty even in preserving life. In spring 
ho sheds his winter coat, and is proWded with a suit of lighter hnir, aad 

J F. Smith, Vctcrinartf Physiology; Dalzici, The CoUio. 
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while this is going on the male grows antlers for defence* Tlio female 
about this time is far along in pregnancy, and when the antlers art 
fully grown she drops the fawn. When the fawns are dropped vegetation 
is plentiful and lactation sets in. During this time the male is kept 
fully employed in getting food and guarding liis more or less helpless 
family. As the season advances the vegetation increases and the fawn 
begins to eat grass. When the sumnior heat commences the little streams 
begin to dry \xp, and the animal once more has difficulty in supporting 
life because of the enervating heat, the elloct of drought on the vegeta* 
tion, and the distance which has to be traveled to get water; therefore, 
fully ten months in each year the deer has all he can do to live without 
extra exertion incident to rutting. Soon after tlie atitumn rains com¬ 
mence vegetation ln*comos more luxurious, the antlers of the male and 
new suilH of hair for (>oih arc fully grown, heat of the summer is gone, 
food and drink arc plentiful everywhere, the fawns ore weaned, and both 
sexes are in the very finest coiiditioin Then, and then only, in the whole 
year, comes the rut, which, to them as to most other animals, means an 
unwonted amount ot pliysieul exercise besides the everyday runs for 
life from their natural enemies, and an unusual aiiiount of energx* is 
used up. If a doc dislikes the attention of a special buck, miles of racing 
result. If jealous males meet, furious battles take place. The strain on 
both sexes could not possibly be endured at any other season of the 
year. With approach of cold weather, climatic deprivations and winter 
dangers commence and rut closes. In all wild animals, rut occurs only 
>Y}ien the climatic and other conditions favor the highest physical do* 
velopment. Tliis law holds good in all wild birds, for it is (hen only 
that tliey cun sUind the strain incident to love-making. The common 
American crow is a very good study. In (he winter he travels around 
the rici*fiolds of the South, leading a tramp’s existence in a country 
foreign to him, and to which he goes only to escape the rigors of the 
northom climate. For several weeks in the spring he goes about the 
fields, gathering up the worms and grubs. After his long flight from the 
South he experiences severni weeks of an almost ideal existence, his food 
is plentiful, he becomes strong and hearty, and then he turns to thoughts 
of love. In the pairing season he docs more work than nt any other time 
in the year: fantaslic dances, racing and chasing after the females, and 
savage fights with rivals. Ho endures more than would bo possible in 
Ills ordinary physical state. Tlicn coino the caro of the young and tho 
long flights for water and food during the drought of the Biimnicr. After 
tho molt, autumn finds him once more in flock, and with the first frosts 
ho is off again to the South. In the wild state, rut is tho capstone of 
perfect physical condition.’’ (A. W. Johnstone, ‘*Tho Helation of Men* 
stniatlon to the other Reproductive Functions/’ American Joumai of 
Obeteiricc, vol. xxxii, 1805.) 
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WiltsJiirc (“I.x;clures on the Comparative T'liysiology of Menstrua¬ 
tion,” Medical Journal, Mnrcli, 1SS8) and Wcstermarck [llis- 

tory of Human Marriage, Chapter II) enumerate the pairing season ot 
a luiinher of diirorent animals. 

With regard to tiie hreeding .seasons of monkeys, little seems to be 
positively known. Heapo niatle special in<pnrics with reference to tho 
two species whose .sexual life he investigated, lie was informed that 
Hcmnopithecus culclliia breeds twice a year, in April and in October, 
lie accepts Aiteheson’a statement that the .l/<ir«cu.s tlic^us, in Simla, 
copulates in October, and atlds that in the verj’ difTereiit climate of the 
plains it appcur.s to copulate in May. lie eonchides that tho breeding 
season varies greatly In dependence on climate, but believea that tho 
hree<ling season is always preserved, and that it alTects the sexual apti¬ 
tude of the male, lie could not make his monkeys copulate during 
February or March, but is unable to say whether or not sexual inter- 
miirse is generally admitted outside the hreeding season. He quotes the 
observation of Ilreschet that monkeys copulate during pregnancy. 

In primitive Immnn races tve very frecjuontly trace pre¬ 
cisely the pome inHucncc of the seasonal impulse as may bo wit- 
ncs.seil in the higher animals, although among human races it 
(loe.s not always result that the children arc born at the time of 
the greatest plenty, and on accotmt of the development of human 
skill stich n result is not necessary. Thus Dr. Cook found among 
the Eskimo that during the long winter nights the secretions 
are dijiiinishcd, muscular power is weak, and the passions arc de- 
pre.<sed. Soon after tho sun appears a kind of rut alTects the 
young j)opuhition. They tremble with the intensity of sexual 
passion, and for several weeks much of the time is taken up with 
courtship and love. Jloncc, the majority of the children are born 
nine months later, when tho four months of perpetual night are 
beginning. A marked seasonal periodicity of this kind is not 
confined to tho Arctic regions. We may also find it in the tropics. 
In Cambodia, Mondiorc has found that twice a year, in April 
and Scj)tember, men seem to experience a “veritable rut,” 
will sometimes even kill women wlio resist them.^ 

These two periods, spring and autumn—the season for greet¬ 
ing the appearance of life and the season for reveling in its final 

J MondlCre, Art “Cambodgicns,” i>ie(tonnatr 0 dcf Sciencca Aniliro- 
potogiquesa 
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fraftion—seem to be everywhere throughout the world the most 
usual seasons for erotic festivals. In classical Greece and Kome, 
in India, among the Indians of Xorth and South America, spring 
is the most usual season, while in Africa the yam harvest of 
autumn is the season chiefly selected. There are, of course, 
numerous exceptions to this rule, and it is common to find both 
seasons observed. Taking, indeed, a broad view of festivals 
througliout the world, we may say that there are four seasons 
when they are held: the winter solstice, when the days begin to 
lengthen and primitive man rejoices in the lengthening and 
seeks to assist it;^ the vernal equinox, the period of germination 
and the return of life; the summer solstice, when the sun reaches 
its height; and autumn, the period of fruition, of thankfulness, 
and of repose. But it is rarely that we find a people seriously 
celebrating more than two of these festival seasons. 

In Australia, according to Muller as quoted by Ploss and 
Bartels, marriage and conception take place during the warm 
season, when there is greatest abundance of food, and to some 
e.Ytent is even confined to tliat period. Oldfield and others stat? 
that the Australian erotic festivals take place only in spring 
Among some tribes, Muller adds, such as the Watschandis, con* 
ception is inaugurated by a festival called kaaro, which takes place 
in the warm season at the first new moon after the yams are ripe. 
The leading feature of this festival is a moonlight dance, repre¬ 
senting the sexual act symbolically. With their spears, regarded 
as the symbols of the male organ, the men attack bushes, which 

I This primitive aspect of the festival is well shown by the humar 
sacrifices which the ancient Mexicans offered at this time, in order to 
enable the sun to recuperate Ills slrerijjth. The custom survives in a 
symbolical form among the Mokis, who observe the festivals of the winter 
solstice and the vernal equinox. (“Aspects of Sun-worship among the 
Moki Indians,” Vature, July 28, 1808.) The Walpi, a Tusayan people, 
hold a similar great sun-festival at the winter solstice, and Dcci-iULicr is 
with them a sacred month, in which there is no work and little plaj. 
This festival, in which there is a dance dramatizing the fructification ci 
the earth and the imparting of virility to the seeds of corn, is fully do 
scribed by J. Walter Fewkes (American Anthropologist, March, 1 h 98), 
That these solemn annual dances and fcntirals of North America fr#/ 
quently merge into “a lecherous saturncUa,** when “all is joy and hap' 
pincss,” is stated by H. H. Bancroft Itaoea of Paoifio States, 

Tol. i. p. 362). 
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represent tlie female organs. They thus work themselves up tc 
a state of extreme sexual excitement.^ Among the Papuans of 
New Guinea, also, according to JlikluchoOfaclcay, conceptions 
cliiefly occur at the end of harvest, and Guise describes the 
great annual festival of the year which fakes place at the time of 
the yam and liunana hni^-est, when the girls undergo a ceremony 
of initiation and marriages are ettected.- In Central Africa, says 
Sir II. II. Johnston, in his Central Africa, sexual orgies are 
seriously entered into at certain seasons of the year, but he 
negletts to mention what these seasons are. The people of New 
Britain, according to Weisser (as quoted by Ploss and Bartels), 
carefully guard their young girls from the young men. At cer¬ 
tain times, however, a loud trumpet is blown in the evening, and 
the girls are then allowed to go away into the bush to mix freely 
with the young men. In ancient Peru (according to an account 
derived from a pastoral letter of Archbishop Villagomez of 
Lima), in December, when the fruit of the paltoy is ripe, a 
festival was held, preceded by a five days' fast. During the 
festival, which lasted six days and six nights, men and women 
met together in a state of complete nudity at a certain spot among 
the gardens, and all raced toward a certain hill. Every man who 
caught up with a woman in the race was bound at once to have 
intercourse with her. 

Very instructive, from our present point of view’, is the 
account given by Dalton, of the festivals of the various Bengal 
races. Thus the Hos (a Kolarinn tribe), of Bengal, arc a purely 
agricultural peoj)lo, and the chief festival of the year with them 
is the mdgh parah. It is hold in the month of January, “when 
the granaries are full of grain, and the people, to use their own 

1 As regards the northern tribes of Central Australia, Spencer and 
Gillen state that, during the performance of certain ceremonies which 
bring together a large number of natives from (lifTercnt parts, tlie 
ordinary marital rules arc more or less set aside (A’orffierti Tribes of 
Central Australia, p. 130). Just in the ■.ame way, among the Siberian 
yakuts, according to Sieroshex'ski, during weddings and at tho great 
festivals of the year, the usual oversight of maidens is largely removed. 
{Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Jnn.-June, 1001, p. 90.) 

3 R. £. Guise, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1890, 
pp. 214-210. 
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exj)ression, full of devilr}*.” It is the festival of the harvest- 
liome, the termination of the year’s toil, and is always held at 
full moon. Tlie festival is a saturnalia, when all rules of dutj 
and decorum are forgotten, and the utmost liberty is allowed ta 
women and girls, who become like bacchantes. The people be* 
lieve that at this time both men and women become overcharged 
with vitality, and that a safety valve is absolutely necessary. 
The festival begins with a religious sacrifice made by the village 
priest or elders and with prayers for the departed and for the 
vouchsafing of seasonable rain and good crops. The religious 
ceremonies over, the people give themselves up to feasting and 
to drinking the home-made beer, the preparation of which from 
fermented rice is one of a girl’s chief accomplishments. “The 
Ho population,” wrote Dalton, “are at other seasons quiet and 
reserved in manner, and in their demeanor toward women gentle 
and decorous; even in their flirtations they never transcend the 
bounds of decency. The girls, though full of spirits and some¬ 
what saucy, have innate notions of propriety that make them 
modest in demeanor, though devoid of all prudery, and of the 
obscene abuse, so frequently heard from the lips of common 
women in Bengal, they appear to have no knowdedge. They are 
delicately sensitive under harsh language of any kind, and never 
use it to others; and since their adoption of clothing they are 
careful to drape themselves decently, as well as gracefully; but 
they throw all this aside during the magh feast. Their nature 
appears to undergo a temporary change. Sons and daugliters 
revile their parents in gross language, and parents their children ; 
men and women become almost like animals in the indulgence 
of their amorous propensities. Tliey enact all that was ever 
portrayed by prurient artists in a bacchanalian festival or pnndean 
orgy; and as the light of the sun they adore, and the presence of 
numerous spectators, seems to be no restraint on their indulgence, 
it cannot be expected that chastity is preserved when the shades 
of night fall on such a scene of licentiousness and debauchery.” 
While, however, thus representing the festival as a mere debauch, 
Dalton adds that relationships fonned at this time generally end 

in marriage. There is also a flower festival in April and May, 

0 
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of religious nature, but the dances at this festival are quieter 
in character.! 

In I^urmah the great festival of the year is the full moon 
of October, following tlic Buddhist Lent season (which is also 
the wet season), during which there is no sexual intercourse. 
The other groat festival is the Xcw Year in JIarch.2 

In classical limes the great festivals were held at the same 
lime as in northern and jnndern Europe. The hrnindlia took 
)>laoo in mitlwintcr, when the days were shortest, and the rosniia, 
according to early custom in May or June, and at a later time 
nl)out Easter. After the establishment of (’liristianily the Church 
made constant clforts to suppress tins latter festival, and it was 
referred to l)y an eightli <entury council as “a wicked and repre- 
hensildc holiday-making.” 'I'hesc festivals appear to he inti¬ 
mately associated with Dionysus worship, and the tlower-festival 
of Dionysus, as well as the Bomau Liherales in honor of Bacchus, 
was celebrated in March witli worsliip of Priapus. The festivals 
of the Delian Apollo and of Artemis, both took place during the 
first, week in Mav and the Boman Bacohannlcs in October.*'' 

'J'lu> mo<lia»vnl FcDst of Fools wns to a large extent a seasonal 
orgy licensed by the C'liurch. It may be traced directly back 
lb rough tlic barbatories of the lower empire to the IJomnu 
saturnalia, and at Sens, the ancient ecclesiastical metropolis of 
Franco, it was lield at about the same time as the saturnalia, on 


1 Dalton, Ethnolofji/ of Dcngat^ pp* 100 ci seq, W, Crooko (Jotif' 
nal of the AHihropolofjicat IitHtituic, p. 24^, 1800) filno refers to the 
annual )mrvest*trcc ilaneo and Adfurno/to, and ila association with tho 
fionsonal period for marriage. Wo find a similar phenomenon in tho 
Malay Peninsula: *‘In former days, at har>est«tinio, the Jakuns kept 
an annual festival, nt which, the entire settlement having been called 
together, fermented liquor, hrewed from jnnglo fruits, was drunk; and 
to tho accompaniments of strains of their rude and incondite music, both 
sexes, crowning themselves with fragrant Icoves and flowers, indulged 
in bouts of singing and dancing, which grew gradually wilder through* 
out tho night, and terminated in a strange kind of sexual orgie/* (W. 
W. Skent, “Tlie Wild Tril>os of the Malay Peninsula,” Journal of the An- 
ihropoloqical Jnstiiute, 10fl2, p. 133.) 

2 Fielding Hall, The Soul of a People, 1898, Clmpler XIII. 

3 See c.y., L, Dver, Studies of the OoJs in Orcccc, 1801, pp. 8G-89» 
370, etc. 
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the Feast of the Circumcision, \.e., Jfew Yearns Cay. It w&s not, 
however, always lield at this time; thus at Evreux it took place 
on the Ist of Jlay.^ 

The Easter bonfires of nortliom-contral Europe, the Mid¬ 
summer (St. John’s Eve) fires of southern-central Europe, still 
bear witness to tlie ancient festivals.^ There is certainly o con¬ 
nection between these bonfires and erotic festivals; it is note¬ 
worthy that they occur chiefly at tlie period of spring and early 
summer, whicli, on otlier grounds, is widely regarded as the time 
for the increase of the se.xual instinct, while the less frequent 
period for tlie bonfires is that of the minor se.xual climax. Mann- 
hardt was perhaps the first to show bow intimately these spring 
and early summer festivals—held with bonfires and dances and 
the music of violin—have been as.sociated with love-making and 
the choice of a mate.*"^ In spring, the first Monday in Lent 
(Quadrigesima) and Easter Eve were frequent davs for such bon¬ 
fires. In May, among the Franks of the Main, the unmarried 
women, naked and adorned with flowere, danced on the Blocksberg 
before the men, as described by Herbels in the tenth century.* 
In the central highlands of Scotland the Beltane fires were 
kindled on the 1st of May. Bonfires sometimes took place on 


I For a popular account of the Feast of Fools, sco Loliec, “T,a Feto 
des Foils,” Rtvue ilcn Itevue^, May 15, 1898; also, J. G. Dourkc, Scata- 
logio Uitea of all Nalioits, pp. 11-23. 

2J, Grimiii {Teutonic ilythologi/, p. 015) points out that the 
observance of the spring or Knstcr bonfires marks ofiT the Saxon from 
the Franconian peoples. The Easter Iwnflres are held in Lower Saxony, 
Westphalia, Lower Hesse, Geldern, Holland, Friesland, Jutland, and 
Zealand. Tlic Midsummer bonfires arc held on the Rhine, in Franconia. 
Thuringia, Swabia, llavaria, Austria, and Silesia. .Schwartz (Zcitschrift 
fiir Ethnologic, 1896, p. 1.51) shows that at Ivauterbcrg, in the Ilnrz 
Mountains, the line of demarcation between these two primitive districts 
tnay still be clearly traced. 

3 H'afd und Feldkulte, 1875, vol. i, pp. 422 et aeq. He also mem- 
tions (p. 458) that St. V'alentinc’s Day (14th of February),—or Ember 
Day, or the last day of February,—when the pairing of birds was sup¬ 
posed to take place, was associated, especially in England, with love- 
making and the choice of a mate. In Lorraine, it may be added, on 
the l«t of .May, the young girls chose young men as their valentines, 
a custom known by this name to Rabelais. 

4Rochholz, Drei gaugdttinnen, p. 37. 
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Halloween (October 31st) and Christinas. But the great season 
all over Evirope lor these bonfires, then often hold with erotic 
ceremonial, is the summer solstice, the 23d of June, the eve of 
Midstimmcr, or St. John’s Day.* 

The Bohemians and other Slavonic races formerly had meet¬ 
ings with BO.xual license. This was so up to the beginning of 
the sixteenth centur)' on the banks of rivers near Novgorod. 
Tlic meetings took place, as a rule, the day before the Festival 
of John the Baptist, which, in pagan times, was that of a divinity 
known by the name of Jarilo (ctjuivalcut to Priapus). Half a 
century later, a now ecclesiastical code sought to abolish every 
vestige of the early festivals held on Christmas Day, on the Day 
of the Baptism of Our Lord, and on John the Baptist’s Day. A 
general feature of all these festivals (says Kowalewsky) was tho 
])reYalence of the promiscuous intercourse of the seses. Among 
tlie Ehstonians, at the end of the eighteenth century, thousands of 
persons would gather around an old ruined church (in the Fellin- 
schen) on the Eve of SL John, light a bonfire, and throw sacri¬ 
ficial gifts into it. Sterile women danced naked among the mins; 
much eating and drinking went on, while the young men and 
maidens disappeared into the woods to do what they would. 
Festivals of this character still take place at the end of June in 


1 ilnnnlmrdt, IMcL, pp. 400 ct scq. Also J. G. Frazer, Oolden 
Hough, vol ii, Chapter IV. For further factrc and refcrciiccs, sec K. 
I’carson {The Chanren of Heath, 1807. vol, ii. “Woman ns Witch,” 
“Kindred Group-niarringc,” nnd Appendix on “The *Mailchn' and *KiU’ 
gaug,’") who incidentally brings together some of the evidence concern¬ 
ing primitive sex-festivals in Kurope. Also, K. ITnhn, Dcmcter uml 
Hanbo, 1800, pp. .38-40; nnd for some modern survivals, see Deniker, 
Haccs of Man, IflOO, Chapter Ill. On n lofty tumulus near the mega- 
lilhic rcmninB at Cnmae, in Brittany, the custom still prevails of 
lighting a larg” bniilire at the time of the summer solstice; it is 
railed Tnn Heol, or Tan St, Joan. Tn Ireland, the bonfires also take 
place on St. .lohn's Eve, and a correspondent, who Ima often witnessed 
them in County Waterford, writes that “women, with garments rahed, 
jump through these fires, nnd conduct which, on ordinary occasions 
would be reprobated, is roganled ns excusable nnd harmless.” Ou^lde 
Europe, tho Berbers of Morocco still maintain this midsummer festival, 
nnd in the Kif they light bonfires; hero the fires seem to be now re¬ 
garded ns mainly purifieatorj*. but they are asswlnted with eating 
ceremonies witich are still regarded ns multipHentive. (Wcslermarck 
“^lidsuiumor Customs in Alorocen. Folk’Lore, March. 1005.) 
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some districts. Young unmarried couples jump barefoot OTei 
large fires, usually near rivers or ponds. Licentiousness is rare.’ 
But in many parts of Bussia the peasants still attach little value 
to virginity, and even prefer women who have been mothers 
The population of the Orisons in the sixteenth century held 
regular meetings not less licentious tlian those of tlie Cossacks 
These were abolished by law. Kowalcwsky regards all such cus¬ 
toms as a survival of early forms of promiscuity.- 

Frazer {Golden Doughy 2d ed., 1900, vol. Hi, pp. 236*350) fully dc 
senbea and discusses the donees, bonfires and festivals of sjiring and sum 
mer, of HalloweCQ (October 31), and Christmas. He also explains the 
sexual cbaractor of these festivals, are clear indications/' he 

obscn*cs (p, 303), ‘Hhat even human fecundity is supposed to he pro* 
tnoted by the gtmial heat of the fires. It is an Irish belief that a girl 
who jumps thrice over the midsummer bonfire will soon marry and 
become the mother of many children; and io various parts of Franco 
they think that if n girl dances round nine fines she ^viI] be sure to 
marry within a year. On the other hand, In Lechrain, people say that 
if a young man and woman, leaping over the midsummer fire together, 
escape unsmfrehed, the young woman will not become a mother withm 
twelve months—the flames have not touched and fertilized her. The 
nile obsen'cd In some parts of France and Belgium, that the bonfires on 
the first Sunday In T.x^nt should be kindled by the person who was 
last married, fieenis to belong to the same class of ideas, whether it 
be that such a person is supposed to receive from, or impart to, the 
fire a generath’e and fertilizing influence. The common practice of 
lovers leaping over the fires hand-in*hand may very well have origin¬ 
ated In a notion that thereby their marriage would bo more likely 
to be blessed with offspring. And the scenes of profligacy wdiieh appear 
to have marked the midsummer cctebrntton among the Ehstonians. ss 
they cmeo marked the celebration of May Day among ourselves, may 

I Mannhardt {op, oif., p. 460) quotes a description of an Elisto* 
nian festival in the Island of .Moon, wJicn the girls dance in n circle 
round the fire, and one of them,—to the envy of the rest, and the pride 
of Jier own family,—Is chosen by the young men, borne away so violently 
that her clothes are often torn, nnd throwm down by a youth, who 
places one leg over her body in a kind of s>7nbolical coitus, and lies 
quietly by her side till morning. The spring fostivaU of the young 
neoplc of Ukrainia, in which, also, there is singing, dancing, nnd^slecp- 
ing together, ore described in **Folk-Lore de TUkrainle.'* 'E^vrrddia^ vol. 
pp* 2-0, and vol, viii, pp. 303 ei seq. 

3 SI, Kowalewsl^, ^'Marriage Among the Lari^* Slavs," 

December, 18D0. 
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have sprang, not from the mere license of holiday-makers, but from 
a cnido notion that such orgies were justified, if not required, by some 
mysterious bond which linked the life of mau to the courses of the 
heavens at the turning-point of the year.” 


As regards tliesc primitive festivals, although the evidence 
is scattered and sometimes oljscure, certain main conclusions 
dearly emerge. In early Europe there were, according to Grimm, 
only two seasons, sometimes regarded as spring and winter, 
sometimes as spring ami atitumn, and for mythical purposes these 
seasons were alone available.’ The appearance of each of these 
two seasons was inangurated by festivals wliicb were religious and 
often erotic in character. The Slavonic year began in March, at 
wliicb time there wa.s formerly, it is believed, n great festival, 
not only in Slavonic b\it also in Teutonic countries. In North¬ 


ern Gennany there were Easter bonfires always associated with 
mountains or liills. The Celtic bonfires were hold at the begin¬ 
ning of May, wliile the I’entonic May-day, or W'alpnrgisnachi, 


is a very ancient sacred festival, associated with erotic ceremonial, 


anti regarded by (irimrn a.s having a common origin with the 
Homan floralin and the Greek diout/xia. Thus, in Europe, Grimm 
condmios: ‘‘there arc four dilTercnt ways of welcoming summer. 
In Sweden and Gothland a battle of winter and summer, a 
triumphal entry of the latter. In Sehonen, Denmark, Lower 
Saxony, and England, simply May-riding, or fetching of the May- 
wagon. On the Rbiue merely a battle of winter and summer, 
without immersion, without tlie pomp of an entry. In Franconia, 
Thuringia, Meissen, Silesia, and Bohemia only the carrying out 
of wintry death; no battle, no formal introduction of summer. 
Of those festivals the first and second fall in May, the third and 
fourth in ilarch. In the first two, the whole population taka 
part with unabated enthusiasm; in the last two only the lower 
poorer class. . . . Everything goes to prove tliat the ap¬ 

proach of summer was to our forefathers a holy tide, welcomed 


I A. Tllle, however (Vult* and Christmas. 1809), while admitting 
that the general Aryon division of llie year was dim), follows Tacitus 
in asserting thot the Germanic division of the year (like the Egyptian) 
Vas tripartite: winter, spring, and summer. 
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by sacrifice, feast, and dance, and largely governing and bright* 
ening the people’s life Tb^ early spring festival of JIarch, the 
festival of Ostara, the goddess of spring, has become identified 
with the Christian festival of Resurrection (just as the summer 
solstice festival has been placed beneath the patronage of St. 
John the Baptist) ; but there has been only an amalgamation of 
closely-allied rites, for the Christian festival also may be traced 
back to a similar origin. Among the early Arabians the great 
ragah feast, identified by Ewald and Robertson Smith with the 
Jewish paschal feast, fell in the spring or early summer, when 
the camels and other domestic animals brought forth their young 
and the shepherds offered their sacrifices.^ Bal)vlonia, the 
supreme early centre of religious and cosmological culture, pre¬ 
sents Q more decisive example of the sex festival. 'I’lie festival 
of Tammuz is precisclj' analogous to the European festival of St. 
John’s Day. Taimnuz was the solar god of spring vegetation, 
and closely associated with Ishtar, also an agricultural deity of 
fertility. The Tammuz festival w’as, in the earliest tijnes, held 
toward the summer solstice, at the time of the first wheat and 
barley harvest. In Babylonia, as in primitive Europe, tliere 
were only two seasons; the festival of Tammuz, coming at the 
end of winter and the beginning of summer, was a fast followed 
by a feast, a time of mourning for winter, of rejoicing for sum¬ 
mer. It is part of the primitive function of sacred ritual to be 
symbolical of natural processes, a mysterious representation of 
natural processes with the object of bringing them about.® The 
Tammuz festival was an appeal to the powers of Nature to ex¬ 
hibit their generative functions; its erotic character is indicated 
not only by the well-known fact that the priestesses of Ishtar 
(the Kadishtu, or "holy ones”) were prostitutes, but by the state¬ 
ments in Babylonian legends concerning the state of the earth 
during Ishtar’s winter absence, when the bull, the ass, and man 

1 Grimm. Teutonic Mythology (English trnnslntion by Stalk- 
brat.8), pp. 012-030. 779, 7R8. 

^W^llhaugen, Rente Arabischen Ilcidentume, 18D7, p. 98. 

3 See. e.g., the chapter on ritual in G<5rard‘Vnret’g interesting book 
Ignorance et Vfrreflexion, 1800» for a popular account of this anf 
allied primitive conceptiona. 
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ccnseil to reproduce. It is evident that the return of spring* 
coincident with the Tamrnuz festival, was regarded as the period 
for the return of tlie reproductive instinct even in man.* So 
tliat along tins line also we are led back to a great procreative 
festival. 

Tims the great spring festivals were held between ilarch 
and Juno, frequently culminating in a great orgA’ on Jlidsummer’s 
Eve. The next great season of festivals in Europe was in 
autumn. 'I’lie beginning of .\\igust was a great festival in Celtic 
lands, and the echoes of it. Ithvs remark.^, have not vet died out 
in Wales.- Tlie l)eginning of November, both in Celtic and Teu¬ 
tonic countries, was a period of bonfires.*'* In Germanic coun¬ 
tries especially tliere was a great festival at the time. The Gcr- 
ninrnc year began at Martinmas (Novojnhcr lUh), and the great 
festival of the year was then held. It is the oldest Germanic 
fostivnl cm record, and retained importance oven in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, There was fejn^ting nil night, and the cattle that wore 
to be killed were devoti'd to the gods; the goose was associated 
with this festival.* TIjese outnnin festivals culminated in the 
great festival of the winter solstice which we have perpetuated 

I Jnatrow, Relifiion of R<ih}tlon\a^ especially pp. 485, 571; regard- 
iiip the priestessoj^, Janlrow remarks: **Ai«ong many nations, the mys¬ 
terious aspects of woninii’s fertility lead to riles that, by a perversion of 
tluir ori|;inal import, appear to be obscene. The prostitutes were priest- 
csKos attached to the Islitar cult, and wlio took part in ceremonies in- 
tcnde<l to ayinl>oli7.o fertility.” Whether there is any significance in tho 
fad that the first two months of the nnhyloninn year (roughly corru- 
spending to our March and April), when we ghoui<) expect births to be 
at n maximum, wore dedicated to Ka and Bel. who. according to varying 
legends, were tlio creators of man, and that New Year’s Day was tho 
festival of Bau, regarded as the mother of mankind, I cannot say, but the 
suggestion may be put fonvanl. 

• Celtic Uenthendom^ p. 421. 

^(iriinm, Teutonic Mytholof^y, p. 1405. In England, the Novein^ 
ber, bonfires have iK^eome merged into the (Jny Fawkes celebrations. In 
the East, the great primitive autumn festivals seem to have fallen some¬ 
what earlier. In Babylonia, tbo seventh month (roughly corresponding 
to September) was specially sacred, though nothing is known of its festi¬ 
vals. and this also was the sncrcil festival month of the Hebrews, and 
originally of tbe Arabs. In Europe, among the southern Slava, the 
Hcigen, or Kolo—wild dances by girls, adorned with flowers, and with 
skirts girt high, followed hy sexual intercourse—take place in autumn^ 
during the nights following harvest time. 

< A. Title, r«fc and ChriMimas^ p. 21, etc. 
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in the celebrations of Christmas and New Year. Thus, while the 
two great primitive culminating festivals of spring and autumn 
correspond exactly (as we =hall see) with the seasons of maximum 
fecundation, even in the Europe of to-day, tlie earlier spring 
(Jlareh) and—though less closely—autumn (November) fes¬ 
tivals correspond with the periods of maximum spontaneous 
sexual disturbance, as far as 1 luive been able to obtain precise 
evidence of such disturbance. That the maximum of physio¬ 
logical sexual excitement should tend to appear earlier than the 
maximum of fecundation is a result that might be expected. 

The considerations so far brought forward clearly indicate 
that among primitive races there are frequently one or two 
seasons in the year—especially spring and autumn—during 
which sexual intercourse is chiefly or even exclusively carried 
on, and they further indicate that these primitive customs per¬ 
sist to some extent even in Europe to-day. It would still remain 
to determine whether any such influence affects the whole 
mass of the civilized population and determines the times at 
which intercourse, or fecundation, most frequently takes place. 

This question can be most conveniently answered by study¬ 
ing the seasonal variation in the birthrate, calculating back to 
the time of conception. Wargentin, in Sweden, first called at¬ 
tention to the periodicity of the birthrate in 1767.^ The matter 
seems to have attracted little further attention until Quotelet, 
who instinctively scented unreclaimed fields of statistical investi¬ 
gation, showed that in Belgium and Holland there is a maximum 
of births in February, and, consequently, of conceptions in Jlay, 
and a minimum of births about July, with consequent minimum 
of conceptions in October, Quetelet considered that the spring 
maximum of conceptions corresponded to on increase of vitality 
after the winter cold. He pointed out that this sexual climax 
was better marked in the country than in towns, and accounted 

1 Long before Wargonlin, however, RaI>oInis Jiad shown some in¬ 
terest in this question, and had found that there were most christenings in 
October and November, Ibi* ehowing. be pointed out, tliat the carlv 
warmth of spring inllucnced the number of conceptions (Pantaffnipl, li>% 
V, Ch. XXIX). Tlic spring maximum of conceptions is not now so earlx 
in France. 
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for this by the consideration that in tlic country the winter cold 
is Dioi-e keenly felt. loiter, Wappiius investigated the matter in 
various parts of northern and southern Europe as well as in Chile, 
and f<iund that there was a maximum of conceptions in May and 
dune attributable to season, and in Catholic countries strength¬ 
ened l)y customs connected will) ecclesiastical seasons. This 
maximum was, ho found, followed by a mimiim)m in September, 
October, and November, due to gradually increasing exhaustion, 
and the inlluence of epidemic diseases, ns well ns the strain of 
harvest-work. The minimum is reached in the south earlier 
tlian in tlie north. About Xovembor conceptions again become 
more frequent, and reach the second maximum at about Christ¬ 
inas and New Year. This second maximum is very slightly 
marked in soutliern countries, but strongly marked in northern 
countries (in Sweden the absolute maximum of conceptions is 
reached in December), and is due, in the opinion of Wappiius, 
solely to social causes. Yillcrme reached somewhat similar re¬ 
sults. I'oiinding his study on 17,000,000 births, he showed that 
in France it was in April, May, and June, or from the spring 
equinox to the summer solstice, and nearer to the solstice than 
the equinox, that the maximum of fecundations takes place; 
while the minimum of births is normally in July, hut is retarded 

bv a wet and cold summer in such a manner that in August there 
% 

are scarcely more births than in July, and, on the other hand, a 
very hot summer, accclcrnting the minimum of births, causes it 
to fall in June instead of in July.* He also showed that in 
Buenos Ayres, whore the seasons are reversed, the conception- 
rate follows the reversed seasons, and is also raised by epochs of 
repose, of plentiful food, and of increased social life. Sormani 
studied the periodicity of conception in Italy, and found that 
the spring maximum in the southern provinces occurs in May, 
and gradually falls later ns one proceeds northward, until, in the 
extreme north of tlie peninsula, it occurs in July. In southern 
Italy there is only one mnximum and one minimum ; in the north 
there ore two. The minimum which follows the spring or sum- 

1 VillcrmP. “Uo In Distribution pnr mois do* conceptions,** Annales 
d^flygiiuc Publique, tome v, 1831, pp. 55*155. 
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mer maximum increases as we approach the south, while the 
minimum associated with the winter cold increases as we ap¬ 
proach the north.i Beukemann, who studied the matter in vari¬ 
ous parts of Germany, found that seasonal influence was specially 
marked in the case of illegitimate births. The maximum of con- 
ceptions of illegitimate children takes place in the spring and 
summer of Europe generally; in Russia it takes place Tn the 
autumn and winter, when the harvest-working months for the 
population are over, and the period of rest, and also of minimum 
deathrate (September, October, and November), comes round. 
In Russia the general conception-rate has been studied by various 
investigators. Here the maximum number of conceptions is in 
winter, the minimum varying among different elements of the 
population. Looked at more closely, there are ma.viina of con- 
ceptions in Russia in January and in April. (In Russian towns, 
however, the maximum number of conceptions occurs in the 
autumn.) The special characteristics of the Russian conception- 
rate are held to be due to the prevalence of marriages in autumn 
and winfer,2 to the severely observed fasts of spring, and to tlie 
exliausting harvest-work of summer. 

It is instructive to compare the conception-rate of Europe 
with that of a non-European country. Such a comparison lias 
been made by S. A. Ilill for the Xorthwest Provinces of India. 
Here the Holi and other erotic festivals take place in spring; but 
spring is not the period when conceptions chiefly take place; in¬ 
deed, the prevalence of erotic festivals in spring appears to Hill 
an argument in favor of those festivals having originated in a 
colder climate. The conceptions sliow a rise through October 
and November to a maximum in December and January, followed 
by a steady and prolonged fall to a minimum in September. This 
curve can be accounted for by climatic and economic conditions 
September is near the end of the long and depressing hot season’ 


» Sonnani, Qiornale di ilcdictna iliUtare, 1870. 

«ui ^.^'■ouKbout Europe, it may bo oaid. marriages teud to take 

tdni ^ tendency for nmrring;8 to take 

place at the season of the great public festivals, durinjr which seinnl 
Intercourse was prevalent in more primitive tlmci. ® 
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ivljea nialnrial influences are rn))i«llv incroasinp to a maxinnun* 
tlie foo<l-supj)ly is nearly cxhau<le<l, and tliere is the greatest 
tendency to suicide. \\*itli October it forms tlie j^eriod of greatest 
mortality, ifecemher, on the other hancl, is inontli \v\)cn 
food is most abundant, and it is also a very healthy month.^ 

For A svimraary of tlio chief resenrehes into this question, soo Ploss 
iind Ihu tels, Das \Vcib ; aI?h), ItoscnstAcit, *‘Zur Frage nacU ilon ItsacIicii 
Nvolclic die Zahl dor (’onceplioiion, etc,” Mifthrihtnffcti aus d<n embryo- 
liifjikchrH ht-Htituir Uutvcrsiifit IVtVii, second series, fasc, 4, ISOO. Rosen- 
sOidt concludes that man has inherited from animal ancestors a 
*'jjhysiologi<*Al cust<iin” wliich has proUnhly hi^en furtlicr favored by 
cliinatic nnd social coiulitions. “Primitive man,*' he procecd.s, “had 
inherited from lus ancestors the faculty of only reproducing himself 
at determined epochs. On the arrival of this period of rut, fecunda¬ 
tion took place on a large scale, this being very easy, thanks to tho 
promiscuity in which priniitivo man lived. With the development of 
civiliraHon. men give themselves up to sexual relations all the year 
around, but tho *|ihysiologieaI custom* of procreating at a certain epoch 
has not comphdoly disappoanMl; it remains ns a survival of the animal 
condition, and manifests itself in tlie recrudescence of tho number of 
conceptions during certain months of the Tear." 0. Rosenhach 
(“neincrkuiigcn liber das Problem ciner Brunstzeit Iwum Menschen/* 
Archiv /nr Katisrn und Gcscllschafts^Iiioloflir, Bd. Ill, Heft 5) has also 
argued in favor of a chief sexual period in the year in man, M'ith 
sccomlary nn<l even tertiary climaxes, in Mnrch, Augtist, an<l December, 
lie finds that in some families, for scver.nl generations, birthdays tend 
to fall in the same months, but hia paper is, on the whole, inconclusive. 

Some years ago, Prof. J. B. Hnycrnfl nrgiied, on tho basis of data 
furnished by Scotland, that the conception-rato corresponds to the torn- 
perature-curve (llaycrnft, “Physiological Results of Temperature Vnri- 
ntioii. Transactions of the Hot/al Socicfy of Edinburgh^ vol. xxix, 
“Toiiipernture,” he concluded, “is the main factor repeating tho 
variations in tho number of conceptions which occur during the year. 
It increases their inimher witli its elevation, and this on an average of 
0.5 per cent, for an otcvation of 1® F." Whether or not this theory may 
fit tho facts as regards Scotland, it is certainly altogether untenable 
when we take a broader view of the phenomena. 

Recently Dr. Paul Gnedeken of Copenhagen has argued in a de¬ 
tailed statistical study (“La R(^action de POrganisme sous PInfluenco 
Physico-Chimiqucs des Agents }ki6i6oTo\og\rix\os*^ Archives d^Anthropologtr 


] Hill, Mature, July 12, 1888. 
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CnmxncHc, Feb., 1009) that theconception rat<?. as well a.s the peiiodicity 
of suicide and allied phenoniena, is due to the action of the chemical 
rays on the unpigincnted skin in early spring, this action being physio¬ 
logically similar to that of alcohol. He seeks thus to account for the 
marked and early occurrence of such periodic phenomena in Greenland 
and other northern countries where there js much chemical action 
(owing to the clear air) in early spring, but little heat. This e.xphma- 
tion would not cover an autumnal climax, the existence of which 
OaedckcD denies. 


In order to obtain a fairly typical conception-curve for Eu¬ 
rope, and to allow the variations of local habit and custom to 
8omc extent to annihilate each other, ] liave smninatcd the 
figures given by ilayr for about a quarter of a million birtho 
in Germany, Prance, and Italy,* obtaining a curve (Cliart 2) 
of the conception-rate which may be said roughly to be tlmt 
of Europe generally. If we begin at Sejitember as the lowest 
point, we find an autumn rise culminating in the les.ser maxi¬ 
mum of Christmas, followed by a minor depression in January 
and February. Tlien comes the great spring rise, culminating in 
May, and followed after June by a rapid descent to 'the 
minimum. 

In Canada (see c.g., Rej^rt of the Rrgisfrar General of the 
Province of Ontario for 190-4), the mnximuni and minimum of con¬ 
ceptions alike fall later than in Europe; the months of maximum con¬ 
ception arc June, July, and August; of minimum conception, January, 
Februarj’, and March. June is the favorite month for marriage. 

It would be of some interest to know the conception-curve for 
the well-to-do classes, who arc largely free from the Induslrinl and 
Bocial influences which evidently, to a great extent, control the con¬ 
ception-rate. It seems probable that the seasonal inlluenco would here 
he specially well shown. The only attempt 1 have made in this direc¬ 
tion is to examine a well-filled birthday-liook. The entries show a very 
high and equally maintained maximum of conceptions throughout April, 
May and June, followed by a marked minimum during the next three 
months, and an autumn rise very strongly marked, in November. There 
is no December rise. As will be seen, there is here a fairly exact re- 
BemWance to the yearly ecbolic curve of people of the same class. The 
inquiry needs, however, to be extended to a very much larger number 
of cases. 


t G. Mayr, Die Oesetzmaesiffkcit im Oesctlechaftaleben. 1877, p. 240. 
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Mr. Jolin Douglass Brown, of riiiladelphia, lias kindly prepared 
an<l sent me, since tlie uUivo was written, a series of curves showing thb 
jinnuul periodicity of births among the educated classes in the State 
of PemiKylvniiia, using the stnt 1 ^tics as to 4,0Cd births contained in tho 
Biographical Catalogue of Matriculates of the College of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Brown prepared four curves: the first, covering tho 
earliest period, 17o7-ls:>n; the second, the period! 18 (j 0 1870; the third, 

1877-1S03; while the fiuirlh presented the sununatod results for tho 
whole perio<l. (The ilalcn naineil arc those of tlic entry to classes, and 
not of actual occurrenee of hirlh.) A very definite and well-marked 
curve IS shown, ninl the average nninl>or of births (not conceptions) 
jier tlay, for tho whole perioil, is as follows:— 

Jan. Keh. Mar. Apr. May Jniio July Ang. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
10.5 11.1 11 8.3 10.2 10.5 11.5 12.C 12.3 ll.C 12 11.7 

There is thus a well-marked ininiinum of conceptions (a depression 
ajjpearing hero in each of the three periods, separately) alK>ut tho month 
of July (In the second period, however, which contains (hosmallest num¬ 
ber of bi.’ths, tbo minimum occurs in September.) From that low 
minimum there is steady and unbroken rise up to the chief maximum 
in November. (In tlie lir-t period, liowcver, the maximum is delayed 
till January, and in tho si'coml period it is somewhat diffused.) Then 
is a (einleney to a minor maximum in February, specially well marked 
in the third and most important period, and in the first period de¬ 
layed until March. 

A very curious and perhaps not accidental coincidence might 
be briefly pointed out before we leave this part of the subject. 
It is foun<l* by taking 3000 eases of children dying under ono 
year tlmt, among the general population^ children horn in Feb- 
ruarv and September (and therefore conceived in I^Iny and De¬ 
cember) appear to possess the greatest vitality, and those born in 
June, and, therefore, conceived in September, the least vitality.^ 
As we have seen, May and December are precisely the periods 

1 Kdward Smith {flenlth and Dweese), wlio attributes this to the 
lessoned vitality of ofTspring at that season, Bcukomann also states that 
children honi in September have most vitality. 

2 WcstiTnmrck bas oven snintestod that tbc December maximum 
of conceptions may be due to bettor chance of survival for September 
ofTsprinp (fivman ifarriage. Chapter II). It may be noted that though 
the maximum of conceptions Is in May, relatively the smallest propor¬ 
tion of boyi is conceived at that time. (Bauber, Dcr Vcbcrschuss 
/Tna&cn^eburfem p, 30.) 
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when conceptions in Europe generally are at a maximum, and 
September is precisel}’ the period M’hen they are at a minimum, 
so that, if this coincidence is not accidental, the strongest children 
are conceived when there is the strongest tendency to procreate, 
and the feeblest children when that tendency is feeblest. 

Nelson, in his study of dreams and their relation to seasonal 
ecbolic manifestations, docs not present any yearly ecboiic curve, 
as the two years and a half over which his observations extend 
scarcely supply a sufficient basis. On examining his figures, 
however, I find there is a certain amount of evidence of a yearly 
rhythm. There are spring and autumn climaxes throiigliout (in 
February and in November); there is no December rise. 
During one year there is a marked minimum from May to 
September, though it is but slightly traceable in the succeed¬ 
ing year. These figures arc too uncertain to prove anything, but, 
as far as they go, they are in fair agreement with the much more 
extensive record, that of W. K. (ua/cp. 113),wliich I havoalready 
made use of in discussing the question of a monthly Thvthiu. 
This record, covering nearly twelve years, shows a general tend¬ 
ency, when the year is divided into four periods (Novembtr- 
January, February-April, Jlay-July, Axigust-October) an«l the 
results summated, to rise steadily throughout, from the minimum 
in the winter period to the maximum in the autumn period. 
This steady upward progress is not seen in each year taken 
separately. In three years there is a fall in passing from the 
November-January to the February-April quarter (always fol¬ 
lowed by a rise in the subsequent quarter) ; in three cases there 
is a fall in passing from the second to the third quarter (again 
always followed by a rise in the following quarter), and in two 
successive years there is a fall in passing from the third to tlio 
fourth quarter. If, however, beginning at the second year, we 
Bummate the results for each year with those for all previous 
years, a steady rise from season to season is seen throughout. If 
we analyze the data according to the months of the ycai, still 
more precise and interesting results (as shown in the curve, 
Cliart 3) are obtained; hvo maximum points are seen, one in, 
spring (March), one in autumn (October, or, rather, Augtist- 
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October), and each of these inaximam points is followed by a 
Sleep and sudden descent to the mininiTjm points in April and in 
December. If we compare this result with I’erry-Coste's, also 
extending over a long series of years, we find a marked similar¬ 
ity. In. both alike there are spring and autumn maxima, in both 
the autumn maximum is the highest, and in both also there is an 
intervening fall. In both cases, again, the maxima are followed 
by steej) descents, but while in both the spring maximum occurs 
in JIarch, in Perry-Coste’s case the second maximum, though of 
precisely similar shape, occurs earlier, in Junc-Septcniber instead 
of August-Octoher. In Perrv-Coste's case, also, tlicre is an 
ajiparcnlly ahnormal tendency, only shown in the more recent 
years of tlie record, to an additional maximum in January. The 
records certainly show far more points of agreement than of dis¬ 
crepancy, and by their harmony, as well witli each other as with 
themselves, when tlie years are taken separately, certainly go 
far to prove tliat tliere is a very marked annual rhythm in the 
phenomena of seminal emissions during sleep, or, as Nelson has 
tenned it, the ccbolic curve. We sec, also, that the great yearly 
organic climax of sexual etfervcscence corresponds with the period 
following harvest, which, throughout the primitive world, lias 
been a season of sexual erethism and org)'; though those customs 
have died out of our waking lives, they are still imprinted on our 
nervous texture, and become manifest during sleep. 

The fresh recorJs tlint have reached me since the first edition 
of this hook was published show well-marked animal curves, though 
earh curve always has some slight personal peculiarities of its ow-n. 
The most interesting and significant is that of E. If. (sec ante p. 110), 
covering four years. It is indicated by tli© following monthly frequen¬ 
cies, sununnted for tlie four years:— 

Jon. Feh. Mar. .\pr. May Juno July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
10 13 14 22 10 19 12* 12 14 14 12 24 

F. M. lives ill India. April, May, and June, are hot mouths, hut not 
uahealthy, and during this season, moreover, ho lives in the hills, under 
favorable conditions, getting plenty of outdoor exercise. July, August, 
tnd September, are nearly ns hot, hut much damper, and more trying? 
during these months, E. M. is living in the city, and his work is then. 
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also, more exaetin|r than at otl.er times. St-ptemher is the worst 
month of all; he has a short holiday al the end of it. During De¬ 
cember, January, and February. Die climate is very fine, and E. M.’s 
work is easier. It will be seen that his ecbolic curve eorresponds to 
hi9 circumstances and environment, although until he analyzed tlio 
record ho had no idea that any such relationship existed, 'unfavoi-. 
able climatic conditions and hard work, favorable condition.^ and lighter 
work, happen to coincide in his life, and the former depress the fiequcnev 
of seminal emissions; the latter increase their frequency. At the same 
time, the curve is not out of hannoiiy with the northern curves There 
J8 what corresixmd.s to a late spring (April) climax, and another .still 
higher, late autumn (December) climax. A very Interesting point 
IS the general resemblance of the ecbolic curves to the Indian conception- 
curves ns set forth by Hill (ante p. 140). The conception-curve is at 
Its lowest point in September, and at its highest point in Dcc-ember- 
Jnnimry, and this eclwlic curve follows it, except that lailh the minimum 
and the maximum arc reached a little earlier. When compared with the 
English annual ecbolic curves (W. K. and Perrv-Coste), Ixith spring 
ond autumn mn.xlmn fall rather later, but all agree in representing 
the autumn rise as the chief climax. 


nie annual cune of A. N. {ante p. 117), who lives in Indiana, 
U. 5>. A., also covers four years. It presents the usual spring (May- 
June, in this case) and autumn (Septeniber-Oetobcr) climaxes. Tito 
«nct monthly results, summated for the four years, are given below; 
in order to allow for the irregular lengths of the months, I have re¬ 
duced them to daily averages, for convenience treating the four years 
as one year:— ^ 


Jan. Feb. 
13 9 

.42 .32 


Mar. Apr. 
13 20 

.42 .66 


May June 
23 22 

.74 .73 


July Aug. 
20 20 
.64 .64 


Sept. Oct. 
21 23 

.70 .74 


Nov. Dec. 
0 10 
..30 .52 


In his hook on Adolescence, Stanley Hall refers to three ccholic 
records in liis possession, all mad© by men who were doctors of philoso¬ 
phy, and all considering themselves normal. Tlic best of these records 
made by “a virtuous, active and able man,” covered nearly eight years 
Stanley Hall thus summarizes the records, which arc not presented in 
detail ; “The best of these records averages about three and a half such 
experiences per month, the most frequent being 5.14 for July, and the 
frequent 2.28, for September, for all the years taken together. 
There appears also a slight rise in April, and another in November, with 
a fall in December.” The frequency varies in the di/Tcrent individuals 
There was no tendency to a monthly c.vclc. In the best case, tho 
minimum number for tlie year was thirty-seven, and the mn.xinmm, 
fifty. Fifty-nine per cent, of all were at an interval of a week or less-' 

10 
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forty per cent, at an interval of from one to four days; thirly*fouf 
per cent, at an interval of from eight to seventeen days, the longest 
Iwing forty-two days. Poor condition, overwork, and muIerHleep, led 
to infrequency. Karly nmrning was the most common time. Normally 
there was a sense of distinct relief, but in low conditions, or with 
over*frequency, <leprossion ((*. S. Hall, Ji/o/csccncc, vol. i, p. 453.) I 
may add that an anonymous article on “Nocturnal Emissions” (Amcri- 
can Journal of l\si/cholo(j^. Jan., 1004) Is evidently a fuller presenta¬ 
tion of the first of .Stanley HnlTs throe cases. It is the history of a 
hralthy, unmarried, chaste man, who kept a record of his nocturnal 
emissions (and their accompanying dreams) from the ago of thirty 
to thirty-eight. In what American State he lived is not mentioned. 
He was ignonint of the existence of any previous records. The yearly 
Averagi* was ,37 to 50, remaining fairly constant; the monthlj* average 
was n.43. I reprodiice the total results summated for tlie months, 
Bepnrntely, and I have workc<l out the daily average for each month, 
for convenience counting the sunimated eight years ns one year:— 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Juno July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 

27 27 27 31 29 28 30 25 18 27 30 24 

,87 .94 .87 1.03 .93 ,93 I.IO ,81 .00 ,87 1.00 .77 

Hero, as in all the other curves we have been able to consider, wo 
may see the usual two points of climax in spring and in autumn; 
the major clinui.x covers April, May, June, and July, the minor au- 
tniniial climax is confined to November. In the light of the evidence 
which has thus accunuilated, we may conclude that the existence of an 
annnul ccliolic curve, with its spring and autumn climaxes, ns de¬ 
scribed in the first edition of this book, is now* dcfiiutoly established. 

Jf wo are to bolievc, ns these records tend to show, that the 
nocturnal and involuntary voice of the sexual impulse usually 
speaks at least as loudly in autumn as in spring, we arc con¬ 
fronted by a certain divergence of the sleeping sexual impulse 
from the waking sexual instinct, ns witnessed by the conception- 
curve, and also, it may ho added, by the general voice of tradition, 
and, indeed, of individual feeling, which concur, on the whole, 
in placing the chief epoch of sexual activity in spring and early 
summer, more especially as regards women.^ Ft is not impossible 
to reconcile the contradiction, assuming it to be real, but I will 

1 Kricjjpr found tlmt the jrrcftt majority of German women inves- 
lignfpfi ?)y him menstnmtcd for the first time In September, October, 
or November. In Amcrien, Bowdltch states that the first menstruation 
or country girls more often occurs In spring than at any other season. 
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refrain here from suggesting the various explanations wliicli 
arise. We need a broader basis of facts. 

There are many facts to sliow that early spring and, to a 
certain extent, autumn are periods of visible excitement, inainlv 
sexual in character. We have already seen that among tlie 
Eskimo menstruation and sexual desire occur chiefly in sj)rin<T. 
but cases are knoun of healthy women in temperate climes who 
only menstruate twice a year, and in such cases the menstrual 
epochs appear to be usually in spring and autumn. Such, at all 
events, was the case in a girl of 20, whose history lias been re- 
ccJrdcd by Dr. Jfary Wenck, of Philadelphia.! She menstruated 
first when 15 years old. Six months later tlie flow again appeared 
for the second time, and lasted throe weeks, without cessation. 
Since then, for five years, she menstruated during JIarch and 
September only, each time for three weeks, the flow being pro¬ 
fuse, but not exhaustingly so, without pain or systemic disturb¬ 
ance. Examination revealed perfectly normal uterus and ovarian 
organs. Treatment, accompanied by sitx-batbs during (he time 
of rnonth the flow should appear, accomplished nothing. The 

semi-annual flow continued and the girl seemed in excellent 
health. 

It is a remarkable fact that, as noted by Dr. Hamilton Wej 
at Elmira, sexual outbursts among prisoners appear to occur a( 
about March and October. “Beginning with the middle of Feb¬ 
ruary,” writes Dr. Wey in a private letter, “and continuing for 
about two months, is a season of ascending sexual wave; also the 
latter half of September and the month of October. We are now 
(March 30th) in the midst of a wave.” 

According to Chinese medicine, it fs th© spring which awakcni 
fuiman passions. In enriy Greek tradition, spring and summer were 
noted as the time of greatest wantonness. “In the season of toilsome 
Bummer,” says Hesiod {Works and Days, xl, 50J)-9O), “tlie goaU are 
fattest, wine is best, women most wanton, and men weakest.” It was 
BOi also, In the experience of the Romans. Pliny {"Satural IJiaiory 
lik. XII, Ch. XLIII) states that when the asparagus blooms and the 
cicada sings loudest, is the season when women are most amorous, /lut 


! Women’s Medical Journal, 1894. 
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nw‘n lonst incliiioci to j>lcasuvo. Pa ulus yKginota said that hysteria 
sporially ahounds during spring ntul autumn in laHcivious girls and 
women, wliiie more recent observers have believe<l that hysteria 
is paiHeuhirJy diltieult to treat in antninn. Oribasins IStfnopsis, lib. 
i. cap. d) quotes from Uufus to the that se.vual feeling is most 

strong ill spring, and lea<t so in summer. HaUelais said that it was in 
March tliat the sexual impulse is stronge'^t, referring this to tlic early 
warmlli of spring, and that Augiist is the- month least favorable to 
sewial activity (I^nutoprurl, liv. v. Ch. XXIX K Xiplio, in his IkmiK 
on bive de<liea(ed t<> .Joan of Aragon, discussed the reasons why “w*o non 
are im»re lustful and anmrous in summer, and mm in winter,** Venetto, 
in his fit net at ion de t'homme, harmoni/.e<l somewhat con dieting stat<^ 
nicnls witli the observation that spring is the season of love for both 
iiKUi and women; in summer, women are more amorous than men; in 
antnmn, men revi\c to some extent, but are still oppressed by the heat* 
which, sexually, has a less depressing cfTect on women. There is prob¬ 
ably a real clement of truth in this view, and Xtoih extremes of heat and 
cold may be rognrde<l ah unfavorable to masculine virility. It is highly 
probable that the well*recognired tendency of piles to liecome trouble* 
some in spring and in antuenn, is dne to increased sexual activity. 
Piles are favored by congestion, and sexual excitement is the most 
powerful cause of sudden congestion in the genito*nnal region. Erasmus 
Parwin called attention to the tendency of piles to recur nlK>ut tlio 
e<piinoxes {ZoOnomia, Section XXXVI), and since his days (xant, Bonavia, 
and CuUiniore have eorrelaU'd this periotHeity with sexual activity. 

Laycock, quoting the opinions of some earlier authorities os to tho 
prevalence of sexual feeling in spring, stated that that popular opinion 
“appears to ho founded on fact** (*Vcrrof#!t Dheattes of irowrii, p. 69), 
T find that many people, and perhaps especially women, confirm from 
tficir own experience, tho statement that sexual feeling is strongest in 
spring and summer. Wichmnnn states that pollutions arc most common 
in spring {lacing perhaps the first to make that statement), and also 
nymphomania. (In the eighteenth century, Schurig recorded a case of 
extreme and life-long sexual desire in a woman whose salacity was 
always at its height towards the festival of St, John, Oi/nfroolo^ja, p. 10.) 
A correspondent in the Argentine Republic writes to mo that **oii big 
estaneins, where wc have a good many shepherds, nearly always mar* 
ried, or, ratlicr, I should soy, living with some woman (for our stand¬ 
ard of morality is not very high in these parts), wc always look out 
for trouble in springtime, as it is a very common thing at this season 
for wives to leave their husbands and go und live with some other man.'* 
A correspontling tendency has l>oen noted even among children. Thus, 
Sanford Bell (“Tho Emotion of Ijove Between tho Sexes/* Amcncan 
Jourmtt Psi/chologi;^ July, 1902) remarks: •‘The season of tho year 
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seems to have its clTect ur>on the jnU-nsity of the e.notion of sex-love 
among children. One teacher, from Texas, who furnislied me with 
seventy-six cases, said that lie had noticed that in the matter of love, 
children seemed ‘fairly to break o«it in the springtune.’ Manv of 
the others who reported, incidentally mentioned the love alTairs as 
beginning in the spring. This also agrees with iny own observations.” 

Crichton-Browne remarks that childrea in springtime ex¬ 
hibit restlessness, excitability, perversity, and indisposition to 
e.vertion tliat are not displayed at other times. This condition, 
sometimes known as “spring fever,” has been studied in over a 
hundred cases, both children and adults, by Kline. Tho 
majority of these report a feeling of tiredness, languor, lassitude, 
sometimes restlessness, sometimes drowsiness. There is often a 
feeling of suffocation, and a longing for Nature and fresh air and 
day-dreams, while work seems distasteful and unsatisfactory. 
Change is felt to be necessary at all costs, and sometimes there is 
a desire to begin some new plan of life.^ In both se.xes there is 
frecpiontly a wave of sexual emotion, a longing for love. Kline 
also found by examination of a very large number of cases that 
between the ages of four and seventeen it is in spring that run¬ 
ning away from lioine most often occurs. lie suggests that this 
whole group of phenomena may be due to the shifting of the 
metabolic processes from the ordinary grooves into reproductive 
channels, and seeks to bring it into connection with the migra¬ 
tions of animals for reproductive purposes.^ 

It lias long been known that the occurrence of insanity fol¬ 
lows an annual curve,® and though our knowledge of this curve, 
being founded on the date of admissions to asylums, cannot be 
said to be quite precise, it fairly corre.sponds to tho outbreaks of 

1 It is, perhaps, worth while noting that the wisdom of tho me- 
disvnl Church found nn outlet for this “spring fever” in pilgrimages tc 
remolo Bhrincs. Ab Chaucer wrote, in the Conterburt/ To/cb;— 

that Aprille M’ith Iub showers soto 
Tlie drouglita of March hnth picrcM to the root, 

Thacn longcn folk to gnn on pilgrimages, 

And palmers for to acoken Btrang6 strondB.’* 

2L. W. Kline, '^The Migratory Impulse,” American Journal of 
P^yehologt/, 1898, vol. x, especially pp. 2i-24. 

3 Mania comes to a criBiB in spring, said the old physictaD, AreUeus 

1> Ch. V)p 
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acute insanity. The curve presented in Chart 4 shows the ad¬ 
missions to the Ijondon County Council Lunatic Asyhims dur¬ 
ing the wars 1893 to 1S97 inclusive; I have arranged it in two- 
month porioils, to neutralize unimportant oscillations. In order 
to show tliat tiiis curve is not due to local or accidental circuin- 
• tances, we may turn to Franco and take a special and chronic 
form of mental disease: Carnicr, in his I'olic d Paris, presents 
an almost e.vactly similar curve of the admissions of cases of gen¬ 
eral paralysis to the Infirmerie Spcciah at Paris during the years 
l88()-88 (Chart 5). Poth curves alike lihow a major climax ia 
spring and a minor climax in autumn. 

Crime in (foneral in temperate climates tends to reach its maxi* 
nnnn nt the hegiiinitig of the hot scasoo» nsiially in ihine« Thus, in 
Uolgium, the mininmin is in February; the luuxiimjin jn June, tlionce 
^mnlimlly diminishing liuUciin Soci^iv M^dreiftv ,\tcutalc 

nrlffitfuc, March, 1001), In France, Lacassapie hns suitimated the data 
extending over more than 40 ycn.*s, oiul finds that for all crimes June 
is tlio maximum month, the iniriininn heang reached in November, lie 
aUo gives the figures for each chsa of crime sciKirnlely, and every 
crime is found to have its ov u yrarly curve. Fois^mings show n chief 
ninximurn in May, with s!rw full and a minor climax in Ueceinber; 
assas.sinations have a Fehruary end a Novemher climax. Farricidcs cub 
iniimto in Mny*Junc, and in O doher (faicnssagno’s tables arc given by 
Laurent, Lrs llnbitufn Piisons dc Fnris, Cli. 1), 

Notwithstanding the gfacral tendency for crime to reach its maxi¬ 
mum In tlie first hot month (a tendency nol necessarily clue to tlio 
direct influence of heat), wo also find, when wo consider flie statis¬ 
tics of crime generally f including sexual evime). that there is another 
tendency for minor clinmxos in spring and autumn. Thus, in Italy, 
Fcntrt, taking the statistics of nearly four thouMind crimes (murder, 
highway robbery, and sexual olTcnces). tound the maximum in the 
first summer niontlis, but there were also minor climaxes in spring ond 
in August and Scplember (Fcnta, Itivinta McmHc di 7*sie/iiofria, 1800), 
In nearly nil Kuropc (as is shown by a diagram gl%*en by I-ombroso and 
Laschi, at the end of the first volume of Le Crime Politique) ^ while tho 
chid climaxes occur about July, there is, in most countries, a distinct 
tendency to spring (usually about March) and autumn (September 
sno November) climaxes, though they rarely rise as high ns the July 
climax. 

If we consider the separata periodicity of sexual olTences, we find 
that they follow the rule lor crimes generally, and usually show a 
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ciiicf maximum in early summer. AsebafTonburg finds that the annual 
I>eriodiclly of t!je sexual impulse appears more strongly marked the 
more abnormal its manifestations, which he places in the following order 
of increasing periodicity: conceptions in marriage, conceptions out 
of marriage, olfenccs against decency, rape, assaults on children 
{CenlraJblalt fiir XerrenhcHhunJc, Janiiary, 1003). In Franco, rapes 
and ofTenccs against modesty are most numerous in >Iav, June, and 
July, ns Villermf-, I^cnssagne, and others have shown. Villormf*. in- 
vcstigiitiiig 1,000 such cases, found a gradual ascent in fretiueney (only 
slightly broken in March) to a maximum in Jxmo (oscillating between 
^^ay ami July, when tbo years are considered separately), and then a 
gradual descent to a minimum in December. Leghulic gives, for tbo 
luD cases ho had investigated, a table showing a small February-March 
climax, and a large June-.\ug\ist maximum, the minimum being 
reached m Xovember-January. (I.<gludic, AlUntats oi.x il<rurs, ISOO, 
p. 10.) In (Jerriinny, .Vsehatrenburg finds that sexual oircjiccs begin to 
increase in March and April, reach a maximum in .Tune or Julv, and fall 
to a minimtitn in winter (Monalaschrift fiir rsychiatric, 1003, Ilcft 2). 
In Italy, Penta shows that sexual o/Tences rc:ich a niii:or climax in 
May (corrcspojiding, in his experience, with the maximum for crimes 
generally, as well as with the maximum for conceptions), and a n»orc 
marked climax in August-September (Penta, I Pcrvcrlimcnli Srssuali, 
1803, p. 11.8; iVf. Jtivisla Mensile di Psichiatria, 1S09). 

Corre. in his Crime cn Pays Creole, presents charts of the seasonal 
distribution of crime in (luadeloupe, with relation to temperature, wliich 
sliow that while, in a mild tcniperalurc like that of France and Eng¬ 
land, crime attains its maximum in the hot season, it is not so in a more 
tropical climate; in July, wJien in Gimdeloupo the heat attains iU 
maximum degree, crime of all kinds falls suddenly to n very low miiii- 
mum. Even in the Lnitcd States, where the summer heat is often 
excessive, it tends to produce a diminution of crime. 

Dexter, in an elaborate study of the relationship of conduct to 
the weather, shows that in the United States assaults present the 
maximum of frequency in April and Uctober, with a decrease during 
the summer and the winter, “llic unusual and interesting fact demon- 
strab'd here with a certainty that cannot be doubted is,” he concludes, 
“that tho unseasonably hot days of spring and autumn are the pugna¬ 
cious ones, even though the actual heat be much less than for summer 
We might infer from this that conditions of heat, up to a certain 
extent, are vitalizing, wliile, at the same time, irritating, but above 
that limit, heat is so devitalizing in its etTects ns to leave liardlv energy* 
enough to carry on a fight.” (E. Q. Dexter, Conduct and the Weather, 
1809, pp. 03 et eeq.) 
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It is not impossible that the phenomena of seasonal periodicity in 
crimes may possess a real significance in relation to sexual periodicity* 
Zf, ns is possible, the occurrence of spring and autumn climaxes of 
criminal activity is due less to any special exciting causes at those 
seasons timn to the depressing influences of heat and cold in summer 
and winter, it may appear reasonable to ask whether the spring and 
autumn climaxes of sexual activity are not really also largely duo to 
a like depressing inllueiico of extreme temperatures at tho other two 
loasons. 

Not only is there periodicity in criminal conduct, but evea 
witliin the normal range of good and bad conduct seasonal 
periodicity may still be traced. In his Physical and Industrial 
Training of Criminals, H. D. Wey gives charts of the conduct of 
Beven prisoners during several years, as shown by the marks 
toceived. These charts show that there is a very decided 
tendency to good beliavior during summer and winter, while in 
spring (February, March, and April) and in autumn (August, 
September and October) there arc very marked falls to bad 
conduct, each individual tending to adhere to a conduct-curve of 
his own. Wey does not liimsclf appear to have noticed this 
seasonal periodicity. Marro, ho^vcver, has investigated this 
question in Turin on a large scale and reaches results not very 
dissimilar from those shown by Wey’s figures in New York. Ho 
noted the months in wliich over 4,000 punishments were inflicted 
on prisoners for assaults, insjilts, threatening language, etc., and 
shows the annual curve in Tavola VI of his Carattcri dot 
Dclinqucnli, Tliere is a marked and isolated climax in May; 
a still more sudden rise leads to the chief maximum of punish* 
ment in August; and from the minimum in October there is 
rapid ascent during the two following months to a climax much 
inferior to that of May. 

Tho scftsonni periodicity of bad conduct In prisons is of Interest 
QB showing that we cannot account for psychic periodicity by invoking 
exclufllxTly social causes. Tliis theory of psychic periodicity has been 
seriously put forward, but has been in\'cstignted and dismissed, so far 
as crime in Holland is concerned, by J. R. B. de Rons, in tho Trans- 
ictions of tho sixth Congress of Criminal Anthropolog}’, at Turin, in 
1900 [Arohivio di Psichutiria fasc. 3. 1006). 
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The general statistics of suicides in Continental Europe 
show a very regular and unbroken curve, attaining a maximum 
in June and a minimum in December, the curve rising steadily 
througli the first six months, sinking steadily through the last 
six mouths, but always reaching a somewhat greater height in 
Way than in July.^ Jlorselli shows that in various European 
coimtries there is always a rise in spring and in autumn (Ocober 
or November) .2 llorselli attributes these spring and autumn 
rises to the influence of the strain of the early heat and the early 
cold.3 In England, also, if we take a very large number of 
statistics, for instance, the figures for lioudon during the twenty 
years between 1SG5 and 1884, as given by Ogle (in a paper read 
before the Statistical Society in 188G), we find that, although 
the general cun'c has the same maximum and minimum points, 
it is interrupted by a break on each side of the maximum, and 
these two breaks occur precisely at about March and October.'* 
This is shown in the curve in Chart 6, which presents the doily 
average for the different months. 

The growth of children follows an annual rhythm. Wahl, 
the director of an educational establishment for homeless girls 
in Denmark, who investigated this question, found tliat the in¬ 
crease of weight for all the ages investigated was constantly about 
33 per cent, greater in the summer half-year than in the winter 
half-year. It was noteworthy that even the children who had 


_ 1 This ia, at all events, the case In France, Prussia, and Italj. See, 
for instance, Durkheim's discussion of the cosmic factors of suicide, 
Le Suicide, 1607, Chapter III. In Spain, ns Bemnldo de QiiirOs shows 
{Criminologia, p. 09), there is a slight irregular rise in December, b«it 
otherwise the cur\'e is perfectly regular, with maximum in June, and 
minimum in January. 

ZTliis holds good of a south Europ^n country, taken separately. 
A chart of the annual incidence of suicide by hanging, in Roinnnnia 
presented by Minovici {Archivea d‘Anthropol'ogie Criminelle, 1905, p’ 
687), shows climaxes of equal height in Aluy and September. 

Silorsclli, Suicide, pp. 55-72. 

4 Ogle himself was inclined to think that these breaks were acci¬ 
dental, being unaware of the allied phenomena with which they may be 
brought into line. It is true that (as Onedeken objects to me) thc*^aa- 
tumnal break is very slight, but it is probably real when we are dealing 
with so large a mass of dnto. 
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not reached 6chool*age, and therefore could not be influenced 
by schooMife, showed a similar, though slighter, difference in 
the same direction. It is, however, ilalling-Hansen, the director 
of an institution for deaf-mutes in Copenhagen, who has most 
thoroughly investigated this matter over a great many years. H4 
finds that there are three periods of growth throughout the year, 
marked off in a fairly sharp manner, and that during each of these 
jicriods the growth in weight and height shows constant charac¬ 
teristics. From about the end of November up to about the end 
of Jfareh is a period when growth, both in height and weight, 
proceeds at a medium rate, reaching neither a maximum nor a 
minimum; increase in weight is slight, the increase in lieight, 
although trifling, preponderating. After this follows a period 
during which the children show a marked increase in height, 
while increaso in weight is reduced to a minimum. The children 

weight during this period of growth in height 
almost as much as they gain in the preceding period. This period 
lasts from JIarch and April to July and August. Tlien follows 
the third period, which continues until November and December. 
During tliis period increase in height is very slight, being at its 
early minimum; increase in weight, on the other hand, at the 
beginning of the period (in September and October), is rapid and 
to the middle of December very considerable, daily increaso in 
weight being three times as great as during the winter months. 
Thus it may be said that the spring sexual climax corresponds, 
roughly, with growth in height and arrest of growth in weight, 
while the autumn climax corresponds roughly with n period of 
growth in weight and arrest of growth in height, ilalling- 
Ilanson found that slight variations in the growth of the children 
were often dependent on changes in temperature, in such a way 
that a rise of temperature, even lasting for only a few days, caused 
an increase of growth, and a fall of temperature a decrease in 
growth. At Hallo, Schmid-JIonnard found that nearly all 
groivth in weight took place in the second half of the year, and 
that the holidays made little difference. In America, Peckhara 
has shown that increase of growth is chiefly from the Ist of Slay 
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to the 1st of September.^ Among young girls in St. Petersburg, 
Jenjko found that increase in weight takes place in summer. 
Goepel found that increase in height takes place mostly during 
the first eight months of the year, reaching a maximum in Au¬ 
gust, declining during the autumn and winter, in February being 
nil, while in Sfarch there is sometimes loss in Aveight even in 
healthy children. 

In the course of a study as to the consumption of bread in 
Normal schools during each month of the year, as illustrating the 
relationship between intellectual work and nutrition, Binet pre¬ 
sents a number of curves Avhich bring out results to which ho 
makes no allusion, as they are outside his own investigation. 
Almost without exception, these curves show that there is an 
increase in the consumption of bread in spring and in autumn, 
the spring rise being in February, March, and April; the autumn 
rise in October or November. There are, however, certain falla¬ 
cies in dealing with institutions like Normal schools, where the 
conditions are not perfectly regular throughout the year, owing 
to vacations, etc. It is, therefore, instructive to find that under 
the monotonous conditions of prison-life precisely the same 
spring and autumn rises are found. Binet takes the consumption 
of bread in the Avomen’s prison at Clermont, where some four 
hundred prisoners, chiefly between the ages of thirty and forty, 
are confined, and he presents two curves for the years 1895 and 
1896. The curves for these two years show certain marked dis¬ 
agreements Avith each other, but both unite in presenting a dis¬ 
tinct rise in April, preceded and followed by a fall, and both 
present a still more marked autumn rise, in one case in Septem¬ 
ber and November, in the other case in October.^ 


Some years ago. Sir J. Crichtoo-Browne slated that a manifesta¬ 
tion of the sexual stimulus of 8i»ring Is to bo found in the large number 
of novels rend during the month of March (“Address in Psychology" 
at the annual meeting of the British Medical Aasociation, Leeds, 1880; 


j }.^f^Oog\cal Seminarif, June, 1801, p. 208. For a very full summary 
and bibliography of Investigations regarding gron'th, see F. Burk 
QroAvth of ^ildren in Height and Weight,” American Journal of Psy. 
thology, April, 1808. ‘ ^ 

^I/Annie Peyohologique, 1898. 
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l.ituccty August 14, 1889). The sUteiiient BUpported by figures fur- 
nislied by leinUng libraries, and has since been widely copied. It would 
certainly be intcresting if we could so simply sluuv the eoinicclion be* 
tween love and bca>on, by proving that when the birils began to sing 
their notes, the young person's fancy naturally turns to brood over tho 
pictures of mating in novels. I accordingly applied to Mr. Capcl Shaw, 
Chief Librarian of tbe Uirniingham Free Libraries (specially referred to 
by Sir d. C*richton-Hrowne), who furni-^bed ino with tbe Uej>ortH for 
IS9G and 1S97-9S (this latter report is carricnl on to the end of March, 
1S98). 

The readers who use the lUrmingham Free Lending Libraries arc 
about ^0,000 in nuinlicr; (bey consist very largely of young people be¬ 
tween tho ages of 14 and 25; somrwlint less than half arc women. Cer¬ 
tainly wo seem to have hero a good fiobl for the determination of this 
question. Tlic monthly figures for each of the ten nirmiughain libraries 
arc given s<*parately, and it is clear at a glance that without exception 
the nmxiuuim number of readers of jirosc-fiction nt alt tbe Ubrurios during 
1897-98 is found in tho iiiontb of March. (I have chiefly taken into 
consideration the figures for 1H97*0S; the figure.s for ISDG arc somewhat 
obnormal and irregiilar, probably owing (o n decrease in readers, at¬ 
tributed to incrcaMcd activity in trade, and partly to a di'<turbing in- 
(luonco caused by tho o[>ening of a large new* library in tbe course of (he 
year, sinbh'uly increasing the number of renders, and drafting ofT bor¬ 
rowers from some of the other libraries.) Not only so, but there is a 
second, or autumnal climax, almost equaling the spring climax, and oc- 
curing with equal certainty, appearing during 1897-98 either in October 
or November, and during 1899, constantly iu October. Thus, tho perio¬ 
dicity of the rate of consumption of prose-fiction corresponds with the 
periodicity which is found to occur in tho conception-rntc and in sexual 
ecbolic manifestations. 

It is necessary, liowever, to examine somewhat more closely tho 
tables presented in these reports, and to compare tho rate of the con¬ 
sumption of novels with that of other classes of literature. In the first 
place, if, instead of merely considering the consumption of novels per 
month, wo make allowance for the varying length of the months, and 
consider tho average rfoi/v consumption \)Ct month, tho supremacy of 
March nt once vanishes. February is really the month during which 
most novels were road during the first quarter of 1898, except at two 
libraries, where February and March are equal. Tho result is similar 
if we ascertain the daily averages for the first quarter in 1897, while, in 
1890 (which, however, ns I have already remarked, is a rather abnormal 
year), (ho daily average for March in many of tho libraries falls below 
that for .Tanuar>% as well as for February. Again, when we turn to the 
other classes of books, wo find that this predominance which February 
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possesses, and to some extent shares with XIareh and January, by no 
means exclusively ai.plies to novels. It is not only shared bv both 
music and poetry,—wliicli would lit in well with the assumption of a 
sexual nisus ,—but the department of “history, bioe^aphy, voyages, and 
travels’’ shares it also with considerable regularity; so, also, does that 
of “arts, sciences, an<l natural history.” and it is quite well niarkwl in 
“theologw, moral philosophy, etc.,” and in “jtnenile literature.” We 
even have to admit that the promptings of the sexual instinct bring an 
increased body of visitors to the reference library (where tliore arc no 
novels), for hero, also, both the spring and autuninal climaxe.s are quite 
distinct. Certainly this theory carries us a little too far. 

The main factor in )irodueiiig this very marked annual periodieitv 
seems to me to be wholly iinconnoctwl with the sexual impulse. The 
winter half of the year (from the heginniiig of October to the end of 
March), wlion outdoor life has lost its attractions, aiul much time mu.st 
be spent in the house, is naturally the season for reading. Hut <luring 
the two central months of winter. December a ml January, the ntfrnclion 
of reading mect.s with a powerful counter-attraction in the excitement 
prodnccfl by the np|irtmch of Christmas, and t)»e increased activity of 
social life which accompanies and for several weeks fol1ow.s Christmas. 
In this way the other four winter months—OctolK'r ami Novenibor at 

the nutumnal end, and February and .March at the spring eml_must 

inevitably present the two chief reading climaxes of the year; and so 
the reports of lending libraries present us with figures which b)iow a 
striking, hut fallacious, resemblance to the curves which arc probably 
pro<luced by more organic causes. 

I am far from wisliing to deny that the impulse which draws 
young men and Momcn to imaginative literature is unconnected with 
the obscure promptings of the sexual instinct. But, until the disturbing 
influence I Imve just poinU'd out is eliminated, I see no evidence hero 
for any true seasonal periodicity. Possibly in prisons—the value of 
which, as Inlraratorics of experimental psychology we have scarcely yet 
begun to reali»!—more reliable evidence might be obtained; and those 
French and other prisons where novels arc freely allowed to the prison¬ 
ers might yield evidence as regards the consumption of fiction as in¬ 
structive as that yielded at Clermont concerning the consumption of 
bread. 

Certain diseases show a very regular annual curve. This is 
notably the case with scarlet fever. Caiger found in a Ixindou 
fever hospital a marked seasonal prevalence: there was n minor 
climax in May (repeated in July), and a groat autumnal climax 
m October, falling to a minimum in December and January. 
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This curve corresponds closely to that usually observed in lion- 
don.^ It is not peculiar to I^ndon, or to urban districts, for in 
rural districts we find nearly the same spring minor maximum 
and major a\ituinnal maximum. In Kussia it is precisely the 
same. Many other epidemic diseases show very similar curves. 

An annual curve may he found in the expulsive force of the 
bladder as measured by the distance to which the urinary stream 
can be projected. This curve, as ascertained for one case, is inter¬ 
esting on account of the close relationship between sexual and 
vesical activity. After a mininmm point in autumn there is a 
rise through the early part of the year to a lieight maintained 
through spring and summer, and reaching its maximum in 
August.2 This may be said to correspond with the general 
tendeney found in some cases of nocturnal seminal emissions 
from u winter minimum to on autumn maximum. 

There is an annual curve in voluntary muscle strength. 
Tims in Antwerp, where the scientific stiuly of children is system¬ 
atically carried out bv a Pedological Bureau, Schuyten found 
that, measured by the dynamometer, both at the ages of 8 and 0, 
both boys and girls showed a gradual increase of stiength from 
October to January, a fall from January to Jlorch and a rise to 
June or July. March was the weakest month, June and July the 
strongest.^ 

Schuyten also found an annual curve for mental ahilily, as 
tested by power of attention, whicli for much of the year corres- 
jionded to the curve of muscular strength, being liigh during the 
cold winter months. Ix)bsien, at Kiel, seeking to test Sclmyton’s 
results and adopting a different method so as to gauge memory os 
well as attention, came to conclusions which confirmed tliose of 
Schuyten. He found a very marked increase of ability in 
December and January, with a fall in April; April and May were 


1 Lancet, Juno 0, 1891. Edward Smith had pointed out many years 
earlier that scarlet fever is most fatal in periods of increasing vitality. 

2 Havelock Ellis, “The Bladder as a Dynamometer,” American 
Journal of Dermatology^ 1002. 

3 See, e.g., BXimmnry in Internationales Ccntrailatl fUr Anthro* 
pologief 1002, II eft 4, p. 207. 
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the minimuni months, while July and October also stood low.i 
The inquiries of Schuyten and Lobsicn thus seem to indicate that 
the voluntary aptitudes of muscular and mental force in children 
reach their maximum at .a time of the year when most of the more 
or less involuntary activities we have been considering sliow a 
minimum of energy'. If this conclusion should be confirmed by 
more extended investigations, it would scarcely be matter for sur¬ 
prise and would involve no true contradiction. It would, indeed, 
be natural to suppose that the voluntary and regulated activities 
of the nervous system should work most efficiently at those 
periods when they are least exposed to organic and emotional 
disturbance. 

So persistent a disturbing element in spring and autumn 
suggests that some pli 3 'siological conditions underlie it, and that 
there is a real metabolic dist»nbance at thc.ee times of the year. 
So few continuous observations have yet been made on the 
metabolic processes of the body that it is not easy to verify such 
a surmise with absolute precision. Edward Smith’s investiga¬ 
tions, so far 06 the}' go, support it, and Perry-Coste’s long-con¬ 
tinued observations of pulse-frequency seem to show with fair 
regularity a maximum in early spring and another maximum in 
late autumn.2 I niay also note that Haig, who has devoted many 
years of observations to the phenomena of uric-acid excretion, 
finds that uric acid tends to be highest in the spring months, 
(Sfarch, April, 5Iay) and lowest at the first onset of cold in 
October.^ 

Thus, while the sexual climaxes of spring and autumn arc 
rooted in animal procreative cycles which in man have found ex¬ 
pression in primitive festivals—these, again, perhaps, strength¬ 
ening and developing the sexual rhythm—they yet liave a wider 
significanec. They constitute one among many manifestations of 
spring and autumn physiological disturbance corresponding with 

1 Summarizc<l in Zcitachrift fiir Psychologic dcr /S'lnncsor^anr, 1003, 
p. 135. 

2 Camcrer found that from September to November ia the period oj 
grcaleat metabolic activity. 

SlLaig, Urio Add, Otb edition, 1003, p. 33. 
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fair precision to the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. They re¬ 
semble those periods of atmospheric tension, of storm and wind, 
which accompany tlic sprinjj and autumn pliases in the earth's 
rlivthni, and they may fairly be regarded as ultimately a physio¬ 
logical reaction to those cosmic influences. 



AUTO-EHOTISM: A STUDY OF THE SPOXTANEOUS 
ilAXIFESTATIOXS OF THE SEXUAL IMPULSE. 

I. 


Definition of Auto-crotisin—Masturbation onl^* Covers a Small 
Portion of tbo Auto-erotic Field—The Iuji>ortuncc of this Study, espe¬ 
cially To-day—Auto-erotic Phenomena in Animals—Aniong Savage and 
Barbaric Races—The Japanese rhi-no-tuma and other Special Instru¬ 
ments for Obtaining Auto-orotic Gratification—Abuse of the Ordinary 
Implements and Objects of Daily Life—The Frequency of Hairpin in the 

Bladder—Tl»e Infiucnce of Horse-exercise and Railway Traveling_The 

Sewing-machine and the Bicj-cle—Spontaneous Passive Sexual Excite¬ 
ment —Dclcctatio Moroaa —Day-dreaming—Po/fuiio—Sexual Exeitemeiit 
During Sleep—Erotic Dreams—The Aiialogj- of Nocturnal Enuresis- 
Differences in the Erotic Dreams of Men and Women—^The Auto-orotio 
Phenomena of Sleep in the Hysterical—Their Frequently Painful 
Character. 


By "auto-erotism” I mean, the plienomena of spontaneous 
sexual emotion generated in the absence of an external stimulus 
proceeding, directly or indirectly, from another person. In a 
wide sense, which cannot be wholly ignored here, a\ito-erotism 
may be said to include tliose transformations of repressed sexual 
activity which are a factor of some morbid conditions as well as 
of tbe normal manifestation of art and poetry, and, indeed, more 
or less color tlie whole of life. 

Such a definition excludes the normal sexual excitement 
aroused by the presence of a beloved person of the opposite sex; 
it also excludes the perverted sexuality associated witli an attrac¬ 
tion to a person of tbe same sex; it further excludes the mani¬ 
fold forms of erotic fetichism, in which the normal focus of 
sexual attraction is displaced, and voluptuous emotions are only 
aroused by some object—hair, shoes, garments, etc.—wliich, to 
the ordinary lover, are of subordinate—though still, indeed, con- 

” (161) 
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sidorable—importance.* The auto-erotic field remains extensive; 
it ranges from occasional voluptuous day-dreams, in which the 
subject is entirely passive, to the perpetual unashamed efforts at 
sexual self-manipulation witnessed among the insane. It also 
includes, though chiefly as curiosities, those cases in which indi* 
vidiials fall in love witlr themselves. Among auto-erotic phe¬ 
nomena, or on the borderland, we must further include those 
religious sexual manifestations for an ideal object, of which we 
may find evidence in the lives of saints and ccstatics.^ The typ¬ 
ical form of auto-erotism is the occurrence of the sexual orgasm 
during sleep. 

I do not know that any apology is needful for the invention 
of the term “auto-crotism.”^ There is no existing word in cur¬ 
rent u.'se to indicate the whole range of ]>hcnomcna 1 am here 
concerned with. We arc familiar with “masturbation,'’ but that, 
strictly speaking, only covers a special and arbitrary subdivision 
of tlie field, although, it is true, the subdivision with which phy¬ 
sicians and alienists have chiefly occupied themselves. “Self¬ 
abuse” is somewhat wider, but by no means covers the whole 
ground, while for various reasons it is an unsatisfactory term. 
“Onanism” is largely used, especially in France, and some writers 
even include all forms of homosexual connection under this name; 
it may be convenient to do so from a physiological point of view, 


> All tho above groups of plicnomcim arc dealt with in other vol¬ 
umes of theso Sludiai: the manifestations of normal sexual excitement, 
in vols. iii, iv, n!ul v; liomoscxuality, in vol. ii, and erotic fetichism, in 
vcl. v. 

2 Sec Appendix C. 

a Ix-tamcnili, of Madrid, has suggested •‘auto-erastia" to cover wTiat 
Is probably iiuich the same Held. In tho beginning of the nineteenth 
cenluiy, Hufeland, in his .ifahrobiolic, invented the term "geistigo 
Oitanic, ’ to express tho filling and heating of the imagination with volup¬ 
tuous images, without ui.ehaslity of body; and in 1844, Kaan, in his 
Pst/chopathia Sexualia, used, but did not invent, tho term “onam'o 
pitichicaP Gustav Jaeger, in his Bntdcckung dcr Sccte, proposed “mono- 
sexual idiosyncrasy," to indicate the most animal forms of masturbation 
taking place without any correlative imaginative element, a condition 
illustrated by cases given in >rolI’s C^n/crsMeAimgcn tVlicr die Libido 
Prxiiolis, Tld. I. pp. 1-1 et aeq. Dr. I.aupts (n pseudonym for the aceom- 

E lishcd psychologist. Dr. Saint-Paul) uses tho term auiophUie, for soli- 
iry vice. {Perveraion et Prrver6U6 Scxvellea, 1800, p, 337.) But all 
these terms only cover a portion of the field. 
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but it is a confusing and anti<juatcd mode of procedure, and from 
the psychological standpoint altogether illegitimate; ‘-onanism” 
ought never to be used in this connection, if onlv on tlie ground 
that Onan's device was not auto-erotic, but was an early example 
of withdrawal before emission, or coitus inferrupius. 

A\ bile the name that I have chosen may possibly not be the 
best, there should bo no question as to the importance of group¬ 
ing all these phenomena together. It seems to mo that this field 
has rarely been viewed in a scientifically sound and morally sane 
light, simply because it has not been viewed as a whole. We have 
made it diilleult so to view it by directing our attention on the 
special group of auto-erotic facts—that group included imder 
ma.sturbation—which was most easy to observe and which in an 
e.xtrcme form came plainly under medical observation in insanity 
and allied conditions, and we have wilfully torn this group of 
facts away from the larger grouj> to which it naturally belongs. 

The questions which liave been so widely, so diversely, and_it 

must unfortunately bo added—often so mischievously discussed, 
concerning the nature and evils of masturbation are not seen in 
their true light and proportions until we realize that masturba¬ 
tion is but a specialized form of a tendency which in some form 
or in some degree normally affects not only man, but all the 
higher animals. From a medical point of view it is often con¬ 
venient to regard masturhation as an isolated fact; but in order 
to understand it we must bear in mind its relationships. In this 
study of auto-erotism I shall frequently have occasion to refer to 
the old entity of “masturbation,” because it has been more care¬ 
fully studied than any other part of the auto-erotic field; but I 
hope it will always be borne in mind that the psychological sig¬ 
nificance and even the medical diagnostic value of masturbation 
cannot be appreciated unless we realize that it is on artificial sub¬ 
division of a great group of natural facts. 

The study of auto-erotism is far from being an unimpor¬ 
tant or merely curious study. Yet psychologists, medical and 

non-medical, almost without exception, treat its manifestations_ 

when they refer to them at all—in a dogmatic and off-hand man¬ 
ner which is far from scientific. It is not surprising, therefore, 
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that the most widely divergout opinions arc expressed. Nor is 
it surprising that ignorant and chaotic notions among the gen¬ 
eral })oj)iilatioii should lead to results that would be ludicrous if 
they were not pathetic. To mention one instance known to me; 
a married lady who is a leader in social-puritv movements and an 
enthusiast for sc.vual chastity, discovered, through reading some 
pamphlet against solitary vice, that she had lierself been prac¬ 
ticing masturl)ation for years without knowing it. The pro¬ 
found anguish and hopeless despair of this woman in face of what 
she believed to he the moral ruin of her whole life cannot well 
be descrihed. It would be easy to give further examples, though 
scarcely a more striking one, to show the utter confusion into 
which we are thrown by leaving this matter in the hands of blind 
lenders of the blind. Moreover, the conditions of modern civil¬ 
ization render nuto-erotism a matter of increasing social sig¬ 
nificance. As our marriage-rate declines, and ns illicit sexual 
relationships continue to be openly discouraged, it is absolutely 
inevitable that auto-erotic phenomena of one kind or another, not 
only among women but also among men, should increase among 
U9 both in amount and intensity. It becomes, therefore, a 
matter of some importance, both to the moralist and the physi¬ 
cian, to investigate the psychological nature of these phenomena 
and to decide precisely what their attitude should be toward them. 

I do not purpose to enter into a thorough discussion of 
all the aspects of nuto-crotism. That would involve a very ex¬ 
tensive study indeed. I wish to consider brielly certain salient 
points concerning auto-orotic phenomena, especially their prev¬ 
alence, tljcir nature, and their moral, physical, and other effects, 
I base my study partly on the facts and opinions which during 
the Inst thirty years have been scattered through the periodical 
and other medical literature of Europe and America, and partly 
on the experience of individuals, especially of fairly normal in¬ 
dividuals. 

Among animals in isolation, and sometimes in freedom— 
though this can less often be observed—it is well kDO\vn that 
various forms of spontaneous solitary sexual excitement occur. 
Horses when lending a lazy life may be observed flapping the 
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penis until some degree of emission takes place. Welsh ponies, 
1 learn from a man who has had much experience with these ani¬ 
mals, habitually produce erections and emissions in their stalls; 
they do not bring their hind quarters up during this process, and 
they close their eyes, which does not take place when they have 
congress with mares. The same informant observed that bulls 
and goats produce emissions by using their forelegs as a stim¬ 
ulus, bringing up their hind quarters, and mares rub thcmsclvef 
against objects. I am informed by a gentleman who is a recog- 

on goats, that they sometimes take tlie penis into 
the mouth and produce actual orgasm, thus practicing auto¬ 
fellatio. As regards ferrets, the Kev. H. Xorthcote states: 

I am informed by a gentleman who has had considerable ex¬ 
perience of ferrets, that if the bitch, wlien in lieat, cannot 
obtain a dog she pines and becomes ill. If a smooth pebble is 
introduced into the hutch, she will masturbate uj)on it, thus j)re- 
serving her normal health for one season. But if this artificial 
substitute is given to her a second season, she will not, as for¬ 
merly, be content with it.' 

Stags in the rutting season, wlien they have no partners, rub 
themselves against trees to produce ejaculation. Sheep mastur¬ 
bate; as also do camels, pressing themselves down against con¬ 
venient objects; and elephants compress the jienis between the 
hind legs to obtain emissions.^ Blumenbach observed a boar 
act somewhat similarly on seeing other bears coupling, and 
hyenas, according to Ploss and Bartels, have been seen practicing 
mutual masturbation by licking each other’s genitals. JIammary 
masturbation, remark.s Fere, is found in certain female and even 
male animals, like the dog and the cat.-^ Apes are much given 
to masturbation, even in freedom, according to the evidence of 
good observers; for while no female apes are celibates, many of 

1 H. Northcotc, ChristianiUj and Sex Problems, p. 231. 

ziioase observed two clepbnnts procuring erection by entwining 
tiicir proboscides, the net being completed by one elephant opening bis 
moutli and allowing tbo other to tickle the roof of it. (I. Rosse. I’lrflinia 
Medical Monthly, October, 1802.) 

3 PC*rC*, “Pen-ersionB scxucllcs chez lc.s nnimaux,” itevue PhUoso- 
phique, May, 1897. 
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tlie males are obliged to lead a life of celibacy.^ ^lalc monkeys 
use tlie band in masturbation, to rub and shake the penis.2 

In tlie human species these phenomena are i>v no moans 
found in civilisation alone. To whatever extent masturbation 
may have been developed by the conditions of Eurojiean life, 
wliich carry to the utmost extreme the concomitant stimulation 
and repres-sion of the sexual emotions, it is far from being, ns 
ilantegazza has declared it to be, one of the moral characteristics 
of Kiirojicans.^ It is found among the people of nearly every 
race of which we have any intimate knowledge, however natural 
the conditions under which men and women may live.'* Thus. 


> 'lillior, Lhtstxnct IS SO, p. 270. 

2]VIoll. JAhitlo f^fxuntis, 15 1. 1, p. 70. Tlio Author mentions 

p. .573) that parrots living in wilitary contincinent masturbate 
by rubbing (be [HistiTior part of t!u» bolv some otiject until 

ejaciilnlion occurs^. Kflmund Selous (‘•Habits of tbe Peewit/' Zoologist, 
April, 1002) fluxgcftts that tbe peewit, wbea rolliiirf on tbo prouml, and 
exertinjt pressure on tbe nnul region, is moved by a sexual impulse to 
satisfy desire; he a<lds that actiml or^rasm appears eventually to tako 
place, n spasm of energy passing through the bird. 

3 Dr. J. W. riowe (A'xcfssfrc Venert/, MoAturhaiion, and Conti- 
nrarc, London and NW York, 1HS3, p. 021 writes of masturbation: “In 
BAvage lands it is of rare oerurrence. Savages live in n state of Nature. 
No moral obligations exist which compel them to abstain from a natural 
gratification of their pa r si on s. There is no social law which prevents 
them from following the dictates of their lower nature. Hence, they 
have no reason for adopting onanism ns an outlet for passions. The 
moral trammels of civilixed society, and ignorance of physiological laws, 
give origin to tho vice." Everj* one of these six sentences is incorrect or 
misleading. They are worth quoting as a statement of tho jKipular view 
of savage life. 

<1 can recall little evidenee of its existence among the Australian 
aliorjgines, though there is, in tho Wiradyuri language, spoken over a 
large part of New South Wales, a word (whether ancient or not, I do 
not know) meaning masturbation ( Journal of the Anihropologhal In* 
stituie. July-Dee., 1004, p. 30.1). Dr. W. Roth (f/f^inofo^icof SiudicA 
Among the XorthwcAt-Ccntral Queensland Ahorigincs, p. 1S4), who lias 
carefully studied the blacks of his district, remarks that ho has no evi¬ 
dence as to the practice of either masturbation or sodomy among them. 
More recently (lOOC) Roth has stated that married men in North 
Queensland and elsewhere masturbate during tlieir wives’ absence. As 
regards the Maori of New Zealand, Northcotc adds, there Is a rare 
word for ninsturbatron (ns also at Rarotonga), but according to a 
distinguished Maori scholar there are no allusions to the practice in 
Maori literature, and it was probably not practiced in primitive times. 
The Maori and tho Polynesians of tho Cook Islands. Northeote remarks, 
consider the act unmanly, applying to it a phrase meaning “to make 
women of themselves" (Northeote, Joe. cif., p. 232.) 
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among the Nama Hottentots, among the young women at al) 
events, Gustav Fritsch found tliat masturbation is so common 
that it is regarded as a custom of the country; no secret is made 
of it, and in the stories and legends of the race it is treated as 
one of tlie most ordinary facts of life. It is so also among tiie 
Baeutos, and the Kaffirs are addicted to the same habit.* The 
Fuegians liave a word for masturbation, and a special word for 
masturbation by women.2 When the Spaniards first arrived at 
Vizcaya, in the Philippines, they found that masturbation was 
universal, and that it was customary for the women to use an 
artificial penis and other abnormal methods of se.xual gratifica¬ 
tion. Among the Balinese, according to Jacobs (as quoted b\ 
Ploss and Bartels), masturbation is genersil; in the boudoir of 
many a Bali beauty, lie adds, and certainly in every harem, mav 
be found a wax penis to which many hours of solitude ate 
devoted. Throughout the East, as Eram, speaking from a long 
medical experience, has declared, masturahtiou is very prevalent, 
especially among young girls. In Egypt, according to Son- 
nini, it is prevalent in harems. In India, a medical corre¬ 
spondent tells me, he once treated the widow of a wealthy Jlohatti- 
medan, who informed him that she began masturbation at an 
early age, “just like all other women.” The same informant tells 
me that on the fagade of a large temple in Orissa are bas-reliefs, 
representing both men and women, alone, masturbating, and also 
women masturbating men. Among the Tamils of Ceylon mastur¬ 
bation is said to bo common. In Cochin China, Lorion remarks, 
it is practiced by both sexes, but especially by the married 
women.3 Japanese women have probably carried the mechanical 
arts of auto-erotism to the highest degree of perfection. They 
use two hollow balls about the size of a pigeon’s egg (sometimes 


1 Urecnloc.4, Journal of Cental Science, July, 1805. A contleman 
long resident among the Kallirs of South Nnful. told Northcote? however 
that he had met with no word for masturbation, and did not believe the 
practice prevailed there. 

2 Uyadea and Deniker, J/ieet on Bcicniifique du Cap Horn, vol. vii 

p* 205» ^ * 

MW CHminaliti en Cochin-Chine. 1887. p. 110; also Mondi^re 

Monographle do la Femmo Annamite/^ Uhnoirce SociM d’AniAro. 
polOffiCf tome ii, p» 405. 
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one alone is used), which, as described bv Jocst, Cliristian, and 
others,* are made of very thin leaf of brass; one is empty, the 
jtlier (called the little man) contains a small heavy metal ball, or 
•Ise some quicksilver, and sometimes metal tongues which vibrate 
when set in rnovenient: so that if the balls are held in the liand 
side by side there is a continuous movement. The empty one is 
first introduced into the vagina in contact with the uterus, then 
the other; tlie slightest movement of the pelvis or thighs, or 
even spontaneous movement of the organs, causes the metal ball 
(or the quicksilver) to roll, and the resulting vil)ration produces 
a prolonged voluptuous titillation, a gentle shock as from a weak 
electric inductive apjiaratus; the balls are called rin-nc-iama, 
and are held in the vagina by a paper tampon. The women who 
use tliese balls dcliglit to swing themselves in a hammock or 
rocking-chair, the delicate vibration of the balls slowly producing 
the highest degree of sexual excitement. Jocst mentions that this 
apparatus, though well known by name to ordinary girls, is chiefly 
used by the more fashionable ffcishas, as well as by prostitutes. 
Its use has now spread to China, Annnm, and India. Japanese 
women also, it is sai<l, frequently use an artificial penis of paper 
or clay, called entji. Among the Atjeh, again, according to Jacobs 
(as quoted by I’loss), the young of both sexes masturbate and the 
elder girls use an artificial penis of wax. In China, also, the 
artificial penis—made of rosin, supple and (like the classical 
instrument descrihed hy Ilerondas) rose-colored—is publicly sold 
and widely used by womcn.2 

1 Christian, article on ‘‘Onanismo,” Dictionnairc encifclopfdique den 

soietices niMicalcn; IMos^ and llartels, Das Weib; MornRlin, “Dio 
Onnnie bcini noriiialcn Weibc,” Zeitnehrift fur Criminal AnIhropohffic, 
1807; Dartigiies, Dc la Proerfafion Volontaire den Sexen, p. 32. In the 
eighteenth century, the rin-no-/a»HO was known in France, Bometimea 
as “pomiiies d’nmour.” Thus Bachaumont, in his Journal (under date 
July 31, 177.3), refers to "a very extraordinary instrument of amorous 
mysteiy,” brought by a traveler from India; he describes this “boula 
cretique” ns the size of a pigeon’s egg, covered with soft skin, and gilded. 
Of. F. S. Krauss, Oeschlcchlsleben in Branch und Bitie dor Japancr. 
Leipzig, 1907. ^ 

2 It may be worth mentioning that the Snlish Indiana of British 
Columbia hav« a myth of an old woman having intercourse with young 
women, by means of a horn worn as n penis (Journal of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Inatitute, July-Dee., 1904, p. 342). 
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It may be noticed that among non-European races it is 
among women, and especially among those who are subjected to 
the excitement of a life professionally devoted to some form of 
pleasure, that the use of the artificial instruments of auto-erotisiu 
is chiefly practiced. The same is markedly true in Europe. Tlie 
use of an artificial penis in solitary sexual gratification may be 
traced down from classic times, and doubtless prevailed in the 
very earliest human civilization, for such an instrument is said 
to he represented in old Babylonian sculjitures, and it is referred 
to by Ezekiel (Ch. 1. v. 17). Tlie IjCsbian women are said to 
have used such instruments, made of ivory or gold with silken 
stuffs and linen. Aristophanes {Lysislraia, v. loO) speaks of the 
manufacture by the Milesian women of a leather artificial penis, 
or olisbos. In the British Museum is a vase representing a 
huiaira holding such instruments, which, as found at Pompeii, 
may be seen in the museum at Naples. One of the best of Heron- 
nas’s mimes, “The Private Conversation,” presents a dialogue 
between two ladies concerning a certain olisbos (or ), 

which one of them vaunts as a dream of delight. Through the 
Middle Ages (when from time to time the clergy reprobated the 
use of such instruments*) they continued to he known, and after 
the fifteenth century the references to them became more precise. 
Thus Fortini, the Siennese novelist of the sixteenth centurv, re¬ 
fers in his Tsovelle dci Novizi (7th Day, Novella XXXIX) to “the 
glass object filled with warm water which nuns use to calm 
the sting of the flesh and to satisfy tlicmsclvcs as well as they 
can”; he adds that widows and other women anxious to avoid 
pregnancy availed themselves of it. In Elizabethan England, at 
the same time, it appears to have been of similar character and 
Marston in his satires tells how Lucea prefers “a glassy instru' 


iJn Burehard’s Penitential (cap. 142-3), penalties arc ossianed 
to the woman who makes a phallus for use on herself or other 
('Vosscrschlcben, Busaordnungen dcr abendidndlichcn Kirehe 
V. 0o8.) pie penis succcdaticus, the Latin phallus or fascinum is in 
trance called godcmiche; in Italy, passatempo. and also diletto. whence 
dtldo, by which it is most commonly known in England. For men the 
corrcsiionding cunnus sueeedaneus is. in England, calK-d rnerkin. which 
meant oriinnally (as defined in old editions of BaiUy’s Dictionary) 
counterfeit hair for womens orivy narts/' 
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n’ont” to ‘•'her Juisband’s lukewarm bed.” In sixteenth century 
France, also, such instruments were sometimes made of glass, 
and Brantomc refers to the godemiche; in eighteenth century 
Germany they were called Samihonsc, and their use, according 
to lleinse, as quoted by Duhren, was common among aristocratic 
women. In England by that time the dildo appears to have 
become common. Archemholtz states that while in Paris they 
are only sold secretly, in London a certain Mrs. Philips sold them 
openly on a large scale in her shoj> in I^eicestcr Square. John 
Bee in 1835, stating that the name was originally dil-dol, remarks 
that their use was formerly commoner than it was in his day. 
In France, JIadame Gourdan, the most notorious brothel-keeper 
of the eighteenth ccntvjry, carried on a wholesale trade in con- 
solntcur.t. as tlicy were called, and “at her death numberless 
letter.s from abbesses and simple nuns were found among her 
papers, asking for a *consolateur’ to bo sent.”* The modem 
French instrument is described by Gamier as of hardened red 
rubber, exactly imitating the penis and capable of holding warm 
milk or other fluid for injection at the moment of orgasm; the 
compressible scrotum is said to have been first added in the 

eighteenth century.2 

In Islam the artificial penis has reached nearly as high a 
development as in Christendom. T^hirkish women use it and it 
is said to he openly sold in Smyrna. In the harems of Zanzibar, 
according to Baumann, it is of considerable size, carved out of 
ebony or ivory, and commonly bored through so tljat warm 
water may be injected. It is here regarded os an Arab invention.® 

Somewhat similar appliances may be traced in all centres of 
civilization. But throughout they appear to be frequently con¬ 
fined to the world of prostitutes and to those women who live on 
the fashionable or semi-artistic verge of that world. Ignorance 
and delicacy combine with a less versatile and perverted concen¬ 
tration on tlie sexual impulse to prevent any general recourse to 
such highly specialized methods of solitary gratification. 

1 Ddliren, Der ilarquia de Bade und Seine Zeit, 3d od., pp. 13(X 
232; id. Ocachleehtslcben tii Enqland, Bd. II, pp. 284 et aeq. 

2 Gamier, Onaniamc, p. 378. 

^ Zeitachrift fur Ethnologir, 1800, p. 069. 
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On the other hand, the use, or rather abuse, of the ordinary 
objects and implements of daily life in obtaining nuto-orotfc 
gratification, among the ordinary population in civilized modern 
lands, has reached an extraordinary degree of extent and varietj* 
we can only feebly estimate by the occasional resulting mis¬ 
chances which come under the surgeoifs hands, because only a 
certain proportion of such instruments are dangerous. Thus the 
banana seems to be widely used for masturbation by women, and 
appears to be marked out for the purpose by its size and shape^; 
it is, however, innocuous, and never comes under the siirgeon’s 
notice; the same may probably be said of the cucumbers and 
other vegetables more especially used by country and factory girls 
in masturbation; a lady living near Vichy told Pouillet that she 
liad often heard (and had herself been able to verify the fact) 
that the young peasant women commonly used turnips, carrots, 
and beet-roots. In the eighteenth century .Mirabeau, in his 
Kroitka liiblion gave a list of the various objects used in convents 
(which he describes as “vast theatres” of such practices) to 
obtain solitary sexual excitement. In more recent years the fol¬ 
lowing are a few of the objects found in the vagina or bladder 
whence they could only be removed by surgical interference^; 


I The mythology of Hawaii, one may note, tells of cotldoBBes who 
were impregnatt-d by bananas they had placed beneath their carments 
15. Blern mentions {^edisin in dcr Turkic B<1. II, n 24) thnt tlic 
women of Turkey and Egypt use the banana, as well us the ruoumber 
ic Arabian yighl.t, also (“History 

''“Ij the Frank”), we road: “O bananas, of sort 
ond smooth skins, which dilute the eyes of vounff irirls vou 

alone among fruits arc endowed with a pitying heart, O consoiera of 
widows find divorced women/' In France and England they are not 
uncommonly used for the same purpose. 

7 >f 'Vinckel, Die JfranA'Acifen der tcciblichrn Uarnrohre und 

/f/cse, 188c, p. 211; and *Lehrbuch der Frauenkrankheilen,'* 1880 d 
210; /landbuch du Topographischen Anatomic, 7th cd.. Bd' 

212-2i4. GrQnfcId {Wiener medisinischc Uidttcr, November 2 b* 
1800), collected 115 rases of foreign body in tlic bladder— 08 in men! 
4# ID womenbut white those found in men were usually the result ot 
a surgical accident, those found in women were mostly introduced bv tUo 
patienU themselves. The patient usually professes profound ignoranco 
as to how the object camo there; or she explains that she accidcutallv 
sat down upon it, or that she used it to produce freer urination Th'^ 
earliest surgical case of this kind I happen to have met with, was re¬ 
corded by Plazzon, in Italy, in 1621 (De rartibue Oencraiioni Inscrvxcn 
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I’cacils, sticks of scaliofT-wax, cottoti-roels, liair-pins (and in 
Italy very conimoniv tlu* lionc-pins iisod in tlie hair), bodkins, 
kiiittinj:»iioodlcs. criK'lict-ncedlcs, nccdle-cascs, com passes, glass 
stoppers, candles, corks, tumblers, forks, tooth-picks, tooth¬ 
brushes, pomade-pots (in a case reconlcd by Scliroedcr witli a 
cockchafer inside, a makeshift sul)^titl^te for the Japanese rin-no- 
iama), Avliile in one recent English case a full-sixed hen's egg was 
removed from llie vagina of a middle-aged married woman. 
More tlnui nine-lentlis of the foreign bodies found in the female 
blailder or urethra are due to masturbation. The age of tho 
individuals in whom such objects have been found is usually from 
17 to do, but in a few cases they have been found in girls below 
14, infrequently in women between 40 anti oO; the largo objects, 
naturally, are found chiefly in the vagina, and in married women.^ 
Hair-pins have, above all, been found in the female bladder 
with special frequency; this point is worth some consideration 
as an illustration of tlie enormous frequency of this form of auto- 
erotism. The female urethra is undoubtedly a normal centre 
of 6c.\ual feeling, ns I’ouillet pointed out many years ago; a 
woman medical corresiiondcnt, also, writes that in some women 
ihc maximum of voluptuous sensation is at the vesical sphincter 
or orifice, though not always so limited. E. H. Smith, indeed, 
considers that “the urothfa is the part in which the orgasm 
occurs,” and remarks that in sexual excitement mucus always 
flows largely from the urethra.^ It shoiild be added that when 
once introduced the physiological mechanism of the bladder 
apparently causes the organ to tend to “swallow” the foreign 
object. Yet for every case in which the hair-pin disappears and 


tilHs, lib. ii, rii. XIII): it wns timt of a certAin honorable maiden 
with a large clitoris, who, seeking to lull sexual excitement with the aid 
of a hone needle, inserted it in the bladder, whence it was removed by 
Aqua pendente. 

1 A. Poulct, Traill dcs Corps ftranficrs en Chirurpic, 1870. English 
translation, ISRl.vol. il, pp. 209,230. Rohlcdcr (/)iV .l/tw/nrfiation, 1800, 
pp. 24-31) also gives examples of strange objects found in tho sexual 
oigans. 

2 E. H. Smith, “Signs of ^faaturbntion in tho Female,” Pacific 
Medical Journo/,” February, 1003. quotwl by R, W. Taylor, Praoticot 
Treatise on Stxual Disorders, 3d cd., p. 418. 
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5s lost in the bladder, from carelessness or the oblivion of the 
sexual spasm, there must be a vast number of cases in \vluch tlie 
instrument is used without any such unfortunate result. There 
is thus great significance in the frequency witli which cases of 
hair-pin in the bladder are strewn through the medical literature 
of all countries. 

In 18G2, a German surgeon found the accident so common 
that he invented a special instrument for e.vtracting hair-pins 
from the female bladder, as, indeed, Italian and French surgeons 
have also done. In France, Denuce, of Bordeaux, came to the 
conclusion that hair-pin in the bladder is tlie commonest result 
of masturbation as known to the surgeon. In England cases are 
constantly l)eing recorded. Lawson Tait, stating that most cases 
of stone in the bladder in women are due to the introduction of 
a foreign body, very often a hair-pin, adds: “I have removed 
hair-pins encrusted with phosphates from ten different female 
bladders, and not one of the owners of these bladders u’ould give 
any account of the incident.’’^ Stokes, again, records that during 
four years he had four cases of hair-pin in the female urethra .2 
In New York one physician met with four cases in a sliort 
experience.® In Switzerland Professor Keverdin had a precisely 
similar experience.^ 

There is, however, another class of material objects, widely 
employed for i)roducing physical auto-erotism, which in the 

J L. Tait, Diseases of iromon. 1889, vol. i, p. 100. 

2 Obstetric Journal, vol. i, 1873, p. 558. Cf. G. .1. Arnold, tSritisn 
Medical Journal, Junuiiry 6, 1900, p. 21. 

8 Dudley. American Journal of Obstetrics, July, 1889, p. 758. 

4 A. Itevcrdiii, “Kpinglcs A Cheveux duns In Vessie, Het^uc StCtlicalo 
de la Suisse Romande, January 20, 1888. llis cases are fully recordeil, 
and Ills pjiper is an alile and interesting coiilrihution to this bv-wnv of 
sexual psychologj'. The first case was a scliool-iiinstcr’s wife, aged' 22 
who confessed in her husband’s presence, Avitlmiit embarrassment or 
hesitation, that the manoeuvre was habitual, learned from n scliool- 
companion, and continued after marriage. The second was a single 
woman of 42, a curd’s servant, who attempted to elude confession, but 
on leaving the doctor's house remarked to the hoiisc-inaid, “Never go 
to bod without taking out your hairpins; accidents happen so easily” 
third was an English girl of 17 who finally acknowleilged that 
she had lost two hairpins in this way. Tlie fourth was a child of 12 
driven by tlie pain to confess that the practice had bccoma a habit 
with her. 
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nature of tilings never readies the surgeon. I refer to the effects 
lliat, naturally or unnaturally, may be produced by many of the 
olijccts and implements of daily life that do not normally come 
in direct contact with the se.’cual organs. Children sometimes, 
even when scarcely more than infants, produce sexual excitement 
by friction against the corner of a chair or other piece of furni¬ 
ture, and women sometimes do the same.^ Guttceit, in Kussia, 
knew women who made a large knot in their chemises to rub 
against, and mentions a woman who would sit on her naked heel 
and rub it against her. Girls in France, I am informed, are 
fond of riding on the chevaux-de-hois, or hobby-horses, because of 
tlie sc.xual cxciteiiiont thus aroused; and that the sexual emotions 
jilay a part in the fascination exerted by this form of amusement 
everywhere is indicated by the ecstatic faces of its devotees.^ At 
the temples in some parts of Central India, I am told, swings are 
hung up in pairs, men and women swinging in these until so.xually 
excited; during the months when the men in these districts have 
to be away from home the girls put up swings to console them¬ 
selves for the loss of their husbands. 

It is interesting to observe tlic very wide prevalence of swinging, 
often of a religious or magic character, and the evident se-xunl signifl- 
ennee underlying it, although this is not always clearly brought out, 
(Irons, discussing the frequency of swinging (Z^ic Spicle tier Moxsoken, 
p. 114) refers, for instance, to the custom of the GillKrt Islanders for 
a young man to swing a girl from a coco palm, and then to cling on 
and swing with lior. In ancient Greece, women and grown-up girls were 
fond of 80 c-anws and swings. The Athenians had, indeed, a swinging 
festival (AthenoMis, Bk. XIV, Ch. X). Songs of a voluptuous character, 
wo gather from Athencus, were sung by the women at this festival. 

> "One of my patients,” remarks Dr. R. T. Morris, of New York, 
(Tramactionn of Ihe American Aseocialioa of Obalctriciana, for 1803, 
I’hilodelphia, vol. v), “who is a devout church-member, had never allowc«i 
herself to entertain sexual thoughts referring to men, but she mastur* 
bat^ every im*rning. wlien standing before the mirror, by rubbing 
against a key In the bureau-drawer. A man never excited her passions, 
but the sight of a key in any hureati-drawer aroused erotic desires.” 

2 Freud {Drci Abhandluntjen zur Scxualthcorie, p. 118) refers to the 
sexual pleasure of swinging. Swinging another person may bon source of 
voluptuous excitement, and one of the COO forms of sexual pleasure 
enumerated in De Sadc'x Lea 120 Journtea de Sodome is (according to 
DUhren) to propel a girl vigorously in a swing. 
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J. G. F^zer (The Golden. Bough, vol. ii, note A, “Swinging as a 

Magical Rite ) discusses the question, and brings forward instances in 

«lneb men, or, espoc.ally. women swing. “Tlie notion seems to be ” 

he states, “tliat the ceremony promotes fertility, wlicther in the vege 

toblo or in the animal kingdom; though why it should be supposed 

to do 80 , I confess myself unable to explain” (loe. cit., p. 450). Tito 

explanation seems, however, not far to seek, in view of the facts quoted 

above, and Frazer himself refers to the voluptuous character of tlie 
songs Bometimed sung. 

Even apart from actual swinging of the whole body, a swing¬ 
ing movement may suflice to arouse sexual excitement, and may,_at all 

events, in women.—constitute an essential part of mcthoiU of nttainin-' 
solitary sexual gratification. Kicrnan thus describes the habitual auto* 
erotic procedure of a young American woman: “The patient knelt 
before a chair, let her clliows drop on its seat, ginsping the arms with 
a firm grip, then commenced n swinging, writhing motion, seeming 
to fix her pelvis, and moving her trunk and limbs. The muscles were 
rigid, the face took on a passionate expres-sion; the features wore con- 
tortefl, the eyes rolled, the teeth were set. and the lips compressed 
while the cheeks were purple. Tlie condition bore a striking resemblance 
to the passional stage of grand hysteria. The reveling took only a 
moment to oommenee. but tasted a long time. Swaying induced a 
pleasurable sensation, accompanied with a feeling of suction upon tho 
clitoris. Almost iminediatcly after, a sensation of bursting, caused hy 
discharge from the xuilvo-vagiiia? glands, occurs, followed hy a rapture 
prolonged for an indefinite time.’ The accompanying sexual imagery 
is so vivid at, almost to become hallucinatory. (J. G. Kicrnan. “Sex 
Transformation and F^chic Impotence,” American Journal of Derma- 
lology, vol. ix, No. 2.) 


Somewhat similarly sensations of sexual character are some¬ 
times experienced by boys when climbing up a pole. It is not 
even necessary that there should be direct external contact with 
the sexual organs, and Howe states that gymnastic swinging poles 
around which boys swing while supporting the whole weight on 
the hands, may suffice to produce sexual excitement. 

Several witers have pointed out that riding, especially in 
women, may produce sexual excitement and orgasm.* It is well- 

1 The fact that horse exercise may proluce pollutions was well 
recognized by Catholic theologians, and Sanchez 8tate.s that this fact 
ncM not be made a reason for traveling on foot. Rolflncius. in 1667 
pointed out that horse-riding, in those unaccustomed to it. may lead 
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known, also, tliat both in men and women the vibrator}' motion 
of a railway-train frequently produces a certain degree of sexual 
excitenient, especially when sitting forward. Such excitement 
niav remain latent and not become specifically sexual.^ I am not 
aware that this quality of railway traveling has ever been fostered 
as a sexual perversion, but the sewing-machine has attracted eon- 
sidorahlc attention on account of its intluence in exciting 
auto-erotic manifestations. The early type of sewing-machine, 
especially, was of very heavy character and involved much up 
and down movement of tiic legs; Langdon Down pointed out 
many years ago that this freqvjently j)roduced great sexual 
erethism which led to masturbation.- According to one French 
authority, it is a well-recognized fact that to work a sewing- 
machine with the body in a certain position produces sexual 
excitement leading to the orgasm. The occurrence of the 
orgasm is indicated to the observer by the machine being worked 
for a few seconds with uncontrollable rapidity. This sound is 
said to be frequently heard in large French workrooms, and it 
is part of the duty of the superintendents of the rooms to make 
the girls sit properly.^ 

* j)nrinf; a visit which I onco paid to a manufactorj* of militAry 
clothing?/* Ponillot writes, ‘‘I witnr«^cd tho following scene. In the 
inidHt of the tiniform 8onnd produced hr iKtmo tliirty sowing-mnchincB, 
1 suddenly hoard ono of the machinoa working with much more velocity 
than tlio others. T looked at the person who wn» working it, a hnmotto 
of 18 or 20. \Miiio ahe waa nutomnticAlly occupied with tho trouwrs 
8he WAR making on the iriAchinc, her face became animated, her mouth 
opened nlightly, her nostriU dilated* her feet moved the pedala with 
oonHtantly increnaing rapidity. Soon I saw a convulsive look in her 


to nocturnal poUulions- Kohloder (Die Masturbation, pp. 1S3-134) 
brings togi'tbcr evidence regarding tlio influence of horse exercise in 
producing sexual excitement. 

1 A correspondent, to whom the idea was presented for tho first 
time, wrote: ^‘Henceforward I shall know to what I must attribute tho 
hlifls—almost the beatitude—T so often have experienced after traveling 
for four or five hours in a train/* Penfa mentions the case of a young 
girl who first experienced sexual desire at tho age of twelve, after a rail¬ 
way journey. 

2 Langdon Down, Dritish Medical Joumah January 12, 1867. 

^PouiUet, VOnanistnc chez in Femme, Paris, 1880? Fournier, Da 

VOnanisme, 1885; Rohleder, Masiurhetion, p. 132. 
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eyes, her eyelids were lowered, her face turned pale and was thrown 
backward; hands and Iog« stopped and became extended; a sulTocated 
cry, followed by a long sigh, was lost in the noise of the workroom. 
Tlie girl remained motionless a few seconds, drew out lier handkenhief 
to wipe away the pearls of sweat from her forehead, and, after easting 
a timid and ashamed glance at her companions, resttmed her work. 
Tlie forewoman, who acted as my gtiide, having observed the direction 
of iny gjizo, took me up to the girl, who blushed, lowered her face, and 
murinured some incoherent words before the forewoman had opened her 
mouth, to advise her to sit fully on the chair, and not on its edge. 

"As I was leaving. I heard another machine at anotlier part of the 
room in accelerated movement. Tlie forewoman smiled at me, and re¬ 
marked that that was so frecjucnt that it attracU-d no notice. It was 
specially obser>’ed, she told me, in the case of young work-girls, ap¬ 
prentices, and tlioso who sat on the edge of their seats, thus much facili 
fating friction of the labia.” 

In cases where tlie sewing-machine does not lead to direct 
self-excitement it has boon held, as by Fothergill,! to predispose 
to frequency of involuntary sexual orgasm during sleep, from the 
irritation set up by the movement of the feet in the sitting 
posture during the day. The essential movement in working the 
sewing-machine is the flexion and c.\tcnsion of the ankle, but 
the muscles of the thighs are used to maintain the feet firmly 
on the treadle, the thighs are held together, and there is a con¬ 
siderable degree of flexion or extension of the thighs on tho 
trunk; by a special adjustment of the body, and sometimes per¬ 
haps merely in the presence of sexual hyper«?.sthosia, it is thus 
possible to act upon the sexual organs; but this is by no means 
a necessary result of using the sewing-machine, and inquiry of 
various women, with well-developed sexual feelings, who are ac¬ 
customed to work the treadle, lias not shown the presence of any 
tendency in thi.s direction. 

Sexual irritation may also be produced by the bicycle in 
women. Thus, M 0 II 2 remarks that lie knows many married 
women, and some unmarried, who experience sexual excitement 
when cycling; in several cases he has ascertained that the excite- 
ment is carried as far as complete orgasm. This result cannot. 

^West^IIidtng Asylum Reports, 1876, voL vi. 

^Das Nr^vose TVeib, 1898, p. 163. 

12 
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however, easily happen unless the seat is too high, the peak in 
contact with the organs, and a rolling movement is adopted; in 
the absence of marked hypcrscsthesia these results arc only ef¬ 
fected by a bad seat or an improper attitude, the body during 
cycling resting under proper conditions on the buttocks, and 
the work being mainly done by the muscles of the thighs and 
legs which control tlie ankles, flexion of the thigh on the pelvis 
being very small. Most medical authorities on cycling arc of 
opinion that when cycling leads to se.xual excitement the fault 
lies more with the woman than with the machine. This con¬ 
clusion does not appear to me to be absolutely correct. I find 
on intpiiry that with the old-fashioned saddle, with an elevated 
peak rising toward the pubes, a certain degree of sexual excite¬ 
ment, not usually producing the orgasm (but, as. one lady ex¬ 
pressed it, making one feel quite ready for it), is fairly common 
among women. Lydston finds that irritation of the genital 
organs may unquestionably bo produced in both males and 
females by cycling. The aggravation of haemorrhoids sometimes 
produced by cycling indicates also the tendency to local conges¬ 
tion. With the improved flat saddles, however, constructed with 
more definite adjustment to the anatomical formation of the 
parts, this general tendency is reduced to a negligible mininuim. 

Ilofercnce may be made at this point to the influence of 
tight-lacing. This has been recognized by gymiccologista as a 
factor of sexual excitement and a method of masturbation.* 
Women who have never worn corsets sometimes find that, 
on first putting them on, sexual feeling is so intensified that it 
is necessary to abandon their use.® The reason of this (as Sie- 
bert ])oint8 out in his Bitrh fiir Ellcrn) seems to be that the cor¬ 
set both favors pelvic congestion and at the same time exerts a 
pressure on the abdominal muscles which brings them into the 
state produced during coitus. It is doubtless for the same 

1 In tlio Appendix to volume ill of lho»p Sfudica, I havo recorded 
the experience of n Indy nho found sexual gmlificntion in this manner. 

2 Dr. J. O. Kicrnnn, to whom I am indebted for a note on this 
point, cnils my attention niso to the case of n homoBcxunl and mnso* 
chistic mnn {Xfcdical Record, vol. xlx) whose feelings were intensified 
by tight-lacing. 
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TeflsoD that, as some wonieii liave found, more distension of 
tlie bladder is possible witliout corsets than with them. 

In a furtlier class of cases no external object whatever is 
used to procure the sexual orgasm, but the more or loss voluntary 
pressure of the thighs alone is brought to bear upon the sexual 
regions. It is done either wlien sitting or standing, the thighs 
being placed together and firmly crossed, and the pelvis rocked 
so that the sexual organs are pressed against the inner and poste¬ 
rior parts of the thiglis.* This is sometimes done bv men, and is 
fairly common among women, especially, according to Jlarti- 
neau,2 among those who sit much, such as dressmakers and 
milliners, those who use the sewing-macliine, and those who ride. 
Vedeler remarks that in his experience in Scandinavia, thigh- 
friction is the commonest form of masturbation in women. The 
practice is widespread, and a medical correspondent in India 
tells me of a Brahmin widow who confessed to this form of 
masturbation. I am told that in Loudon Board Schools, at the 
present time, thigh-rubbing is not infrequent among the girl 
scholars; the proportion mentioned in one school was about ten 
per cent, of the girls over eleven; the thigh-rubbing is done more 
or less openly and is interpreted by the uninitiated as duo merely 
to a desire to relieve the bladder. It is found in female infants. 
Thus, Townsend records the case of an infant, 8 months old, who 
would cross her right thigh over the left, close her eyes and 
clench her fists; after a minute or two there would be complete 
relaxation, with sweating and redness of face; this would occur 
about once a week or of tenor; the child was quite liealthv, with 
no abnormal condition of the genital organs.® The frequency of 

1 Some women are also able to produce the orgasm^ when in o state 

of sexual excitement, by placing a cushion between the knees and press* 
ing the thighs lirmly together. ^ 

2 Lemons sur Deformations Vulvaircs, p. 64. Martincau %vas 
informed by a dressmaker that it is very frequent in workrooms and 
can usually be done without attracting attention. An ironer informed 
him that while standing at her work, she crossed her logs, slightlx* bond* 
ing the trunk forward and supporting herself on the table by the hands- 
then a few movements of contraction of the adductor muscles of the 
thigh would suffice to produce the orgasm. 

^C. W. Townsend, 'Thlgh-friction in Children under one Year 
Annual Meeting of the American Pediatric Society, Montreal, 1896. F\ve 
cases arc recorded by this writer, all in female infants. 
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tliiirh-friction among women as a form of masturbation is clue te 
tljo fact that it is usually acquired innocently and it involves no 
indecorum. Thus Soutzo reports the case of a girl of 12 who at 
scliool, when having to wait her turn at the water»closct, for fear 
of welting herself would put her clothes between her logs and 
press her thighs together, moving them backvvards and forw’arda 
in the efTort to control the bladder; she discovered that a pleasur¬ 
able sensation was thus j)roduced and acquired the habit of prac¬ 
ticing the manccuvre for its own sake; at the age of 17 she 
hi-gan to vary it in dilTcront ways; thus she woidd hang from a 
tree with her legs swinging and her chemise pressed between licr 
thighs which she would mb together.! Thigh-friction in some 
of its forjiia is so comparatively decorous a form of masturbation 
that it may even be performed in public places; thus, a few 
years ago, while waiting for a train at a station on the outskirts 
of a provincial town, I became aware of the presence of a 3 ’oung 
woman, sitting alone on a scat at a little distance, whom I could 
observe unnoticed. She was leaning back with legs crossed, 
swinging tlie crossed foot vigorously and continuously; this con¬ 
tinued without interruption for some ton minutes after 1 first 
oh.^erved her; then the swinging movement reached a climox; 
she leant still further back, thus bringing the sexual region still 
more closely in contact with the edge of the bench and straight¬ 
ened and stilTened her body and legs in what appeared to be a 
momentary sjiasm; there could be little doubt as to what had 
taken place. A few moments later she slowly walked from lier 
solitary seat into the waiting-room and sat down among the 
other waiting jinssongers, quite still now and with uncrossed legs, 
a pale quiet .voung woman, possibly a farmer’s daughter, serenely 
unconscious that her mannpuvrc had been detected, and very 
possibly herself ignorant of its true nature. 

There arc many other forms in which the impulse of auto- 
erotism presents itself. Dancing is often a powerful method of 
sexual excitement, not only among civilized hut among savage 
peoples, and Zaehe describes the erotic dances of Swaheli women 


ISoutzo, Archives dc "aeurologic, February, 1003, p. 167. 
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as having a masturbatory object.* Stimulation of the nates is a 
potent adjuvant to the j)roduction of self-cxciteinent, and self- 
flagellation with rods, etc., is practiced by some individuals, 
especially young women.^ Urtieation is another form of this 
stimulation; Keverdin knew a young wojiian wlio obtained sc.xual 
gratification by flogging herself with chestnut burrs, and it is 
stated that in some parts of France (departments of the Ain and 
Cote d’Or) it is not uncommon for young girls to masturbate bv 
rubbing the leaves of the Linaria ctjmhalaria (here called ‘^pin- 
ton” or ‘’timljarde’') on to the sexual parts, thus producing a 
burning sensation.^ Stimulation of the mamma, normallv an 
erogenous centre in Momen, may occasionally serve as a method 
for obtaining auto-erotic satisfaction, including the orgasm, in 
both sexes. I have been told of a case in a man, and a medical 
correspondent in India informs me that he knows a Eurasian 
woman, addicted to masturbation, who can only obtain the 
orgasm by rubbing the genitals with one hand while with the 
otlier she rubs and finally squeezes her breast^. The tactile 
stimulation even of regions of the body which are not normallv 
erogenous zones in either sex may sometimes lead on to sexual 
excitement; Hirschsprung, as well as Freud, believes that this is 
often the case as regards finger-sucking and toe-sucking in 
infancy. Even stroking the chin, remarks Debreyne, may pro¬ 
duce a pollution.-* Taylor refers to the case of a young woman 
of 22, who was liable to attacks of choreic movements of the 
hands which would terminate in alternately i)re.ssing the middle 
finger on the tip of the nose and the tragus of the car, when a 
“far-away, pleased expression” would appear on her face; she 
thus produced sexual excitement and satisfaction. She had no 


iZache. ZciUchnft fiir Ethnologic, 1809. n. 72. I have discussed 
What may be regarded as the normally sexual inriiience of daneinc. in tlio 
third volume of these Htudiea, “The Analysis of the Sexual Impulse.” 

2 The case has been recorded of a Russian who had the hi>on- 
Urieous Impulfie to Bclf^flai^ellation on the imtes witli a rod, for the sakn 
of B^xual excitement, from the age of C. {RMsta VcusUe di rsichint^ia 
April, 1000, p. 102.) 

® ^pi^raita, vol. V, p. 358. As regards the use of nettles, see 
DClhren, Oe^chlechtBleben in Rnfflanti. Bd. II, p. 392. 

^ Debreyne, UtrchUiloffie, p. 177. 
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idea of wrong-doing and was surprised and ashamed when sho 
realized tlic nature of her act.* 

Jlost of tlie foregoing examples of auto-erotism are com¬ 
monly included, by no means correctly, under the heading of 
“masturbation.” There are, however, a vast number of people, 
possessing strong sexual emotions and living a solitary life, who 
experience, sometimes by instinct and sometimes on moral 
grounds, a strong repugnance for those manifestations of auto¬ 
erotism. As one highly intelligent lady writes: “I have some¬ 
times wondered whether I could produce it (complete sexual 
excitement) mechnnically, hut I have a curioiis unreasonable 
repugnance to trying the experiment. It would materialize it too 
much.” The same repugnance may be traced in the tendency 
to avoid, so far as possible, the use of the hands. It is quite 
common to lind this instinctive unrca.soning repugnance among 
women, a healthy repugnance, not founded on any moral ground. 
In men the same repugnance exists, more often combined with, 
or replaced hy, a very strong moral and aesthetic objection to such 
practices. But the presence of such a repugnance, however in¬ 
vincible, is very far from carrying us outside the auto-erotic 
field. The production of the sexual orgasm is not necessarily 
dependent on any external contact or voluntary mechanical cause. 

As an c.vample, though not of specifically auto-erotic mani¬ 
festations, I may mention the case of a man of 57, a somewhat 
eccentric preacher, etc., who writes: “My whole nature goes out 
so to some persons, and they thrill and stir me so that I have an 
emission while sitting by them with no thought of sex, only the 
gladness of soul found its way out thus, and a glow of health 
Bullused the whole body. There was no spasmodic conclusion, 
but a jdoasing gentle sensation as the few drops of semen passed.” 
(In reality, no doubt, not semen, but urethral fluid.) This man’s 
condition may certainly be considered somewhat morbid; he is 
attracted to both men and women, and the sexual impulse seems 
to be irritable a)id weak; but a similar state of tilings exists so 
often in women, no doubt due to sexual repression, and in individ- 

t R. W Tnylor, A Practical Trcaiue on Sexual Disorders, SM ed« 
Vh. .XXX. 
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uals who are in a ^jeneral state of normal and good health, that in 
these it can scarcely be called morbid. Brooding on sejcuai 
images, wliich the theologians termed delectatio inorosn, may lead 
to spontaneous orgasm in either sex, even in perfectly nonnal 
persons. Hammond described as a not uncommon form of 
•‘psychic coitus,” a condition in which the simple act of imagina¬ 
tion alone, in tlie presence of the desired object, suliices to pro¬ 
duce orgasm. In some public conveyance, theatre, or elsewhere, 
the man sees a desirable woman and by concentrating his atten¬ 
tion on her person and imagining all the stages of intimacy he 
(juickly succeeds in producing orgasm.^ Xiceforo refers to an 
Italian work-girl of 14 who could obtain ejaculation of mucus 
four times a day, in the workroom in the presence of the other 
girls, without touching herself or moving lier body, by simply 
thinking of sexual things.^ 

If the orgasm occurs spontaneously, without the aid of 
mental impressions, or any manipulations ad hoc, though under 
such conditions it ceases to be sinful from tlie theological stand¬ 
point, it certainly ceases also to be normal. Serieux records the 
case of a somewhat neurotic woman of 50, who had been separa¬ 
ted from lier husband for ten years, and since lived a chaste 
life; at this age, however, she became subject to violent crises 
of sexual orgasm, which would come on without any accompani¬ 
ment of voluptuous thoughts. AlacGillicuddy records three cases 
of spontaneous orgasm in women coming under his notice.® 
Sucli crises are frequently found in both men and women, who, 
from moral reasons, ignorance, or on other grounds are restrained 
from attaining the complete sexual orgasm, but whose sex¬ 
ual emotions are, literally, continually dribbling from them. 
Schrcnck-Notzing knows a lady who is spontaneously sexually 
e.TcitGd on hearing music or seeing pictures without anythin^ 
lascivious in them; she knows nothing of sexual relationship^ 
Another lady is sexually e.xcited on seeing beautiful and natural 
scenes, like jhe sea; sexual ideas are mi.xed up in her mind with 

1 Hammond, Sexual jT-potence, pp. 70 et aeq. 

aHiceforo, 71 Oer^o, p. 08. 

8 Functional ftaordcra of the 2iervoua Hyatem Women, p. 
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these things, and the contemplation of a specially strong and 
sympathetic man brings tlic orgasm on in about a minute. Both 
these ladies “masturbate'^ in the streets, restaurants, railways, 
theatres, witliout anyone jierceiving it.^ A Brahmin Monian 
inl*orme<l a medical correspondent in India that she had distinct 
though feehle orgasm, witli copious outflow of inucus, if she 
staved long near u man wliose face she liked, and tins is not 
uncommon among EuropeaJi women, l^vidently under such 
conditions lliore is a state of hyporjusthotic weakness. Hero, 
however, we arc j>assing the frontiers of strictly auto*orotic 
plienomena, 

Di hr tat to wioro.^n, understood liy the theologians, is distinct 
•from <lesire, an<i also distinct from tlie definite intention of clTecting 
the sexual act. although it may lead to those things. It is the vohm' 
(ary and eoTnplnr<'nt (tallying in imagination with voluptuous thoughts, 
when no eflort is made t<i repel them. It is, as Aquinas and others 
point out, constituted hy this act of complacent dallying, and has 
no refi*rence to the duration of the iniaginative process, Delireyno, in 
his MoThinlo^ie (pp. I'19* 103). deals fully with tin's qtieslion, and 
quotes the opinions of theologians. 1 may add that in the early Peiii- 
tcntials, before the elaboration of Catliolic Iheologj*, the voluntary emis* 
sion of semen throtigh the influence of evil thoughts, was recognized 
as a sin, though usually only if it occurred in church. In Egbert’s 
Ponitcntial of the eighth or ninth century (cap. IX, 12), the ponaneo 
assigned for this ofTonee in the case of a deaooii, is 25 days; in tho 
case of a monk, 30 days; a priest, 40 days; a hisliop, CO. (Ilnddon 
and Stuhbs, Councils ond Ecclcsxasticiil Documents, vol. lii, p. 420.) 

Tho frequency of spontaneous orgasm in women seems to have 
been recognized in tho seventeenth century, Thus, Schurig (Sylltpsilogia, 
p. 4), apparently quoting Riolan, states that some women are so Man ton 
that tho sight of a handsome man, or of their lover, or speech M’ith 
such a one, will cause them to ejaculato their semen. 

There is, hoM^ever, a closely allied, and, indeed, overlapping 
form of auto-erotism which may be considered here: I moan 
that associated with revery, or day-dreaming. Although this is a 

I Schrenek-Notzing. Sugficstions.thcrapxc, p. 13. A. Kind {Jahr- 
tf/r/i {Hr SrxHcUc /Arutchenstufen, Jahrgnng ix, 1008, p, 68) gives tho 
^aso of a ymmg homosexual woman, a trick cvclist at the music halls, 
who often, M-hen excited by the sight of her colleague in tights, would 
experience the orgasm while cycling before the public. 
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vtry common and important form of auto-erotism, besides being 
in a large proportion of cases the early stage of masturbation, 
it appears to have attracted little attention.^ The day-dream* 
has, indeed, been studied in its chief form, in the “continued 
story,” by Mabel Learoyd, of U ellesley College. The continued 
story is an imagined narrative, more or less peculiar to the indi¬ 
vidual, by whom it is cherished with fondne.<s, and regarded as 
an especially sacred mental possession, to he shared onlv. if at 
all, with very sympathising friends. It is commoner among 
girls and young women than among boys and young men ; among 
3o2 persons of both se.ves, 47 j)er cent, among the women and 
only 14 per cent, among the men, have any continued story. 
The sUrting-point is an incident from a book, or, more usually, 
some actual e.xperience, which the subject «levclops; the subject 
IS nearly always the hero or the heroine of the story. The growth 
of the story is favored by solitude, and lying in bed before going 
to sleep is the time specially sacred to its cultivation.^ No dis" 
tinct reference, perhaps natairally enough, is made by Miss 
Learoyd to the element of se.xual emotion with which thc’s«» 
stories are often strongly tinged, and which is frequently their 
real motive. Though by no means easy to detect, those elaborate 


‘la.v-<lrcaming—wluoli lie calls ••rcrcrics 
subconwients —to explain a remarkable case of ileinon-posscssion wliicb 
he •r.vesi.f,^te4 nml cure.l. (AY-cro^a r/ t.Ucs /Ixca, vol. f. pp. :,00 c/.c"!) 

II " .1 Studios from the 1 dvcliolu^ncal LalKiratory of WcJlosiVv 
College, Amcitcan Journal of I’liychologi/. vol. vii. Vo 1 « F Pnrt^ 

rulge ( ‘Reverie.” Pedagogical Sc,nl,arg,^Til. 1808) well ijescrni the 
physical accompaniinenfs of dny-dreaniing. especially in Xoriiial School 
prls between sixteen and twenty-two. Pick (“Clinical Studio.s in Patho. 

mor^ . -fournal of Menial Sciences, July. 1001) records Ihroo 

more or less morbid cases of day-dreaming, usunllv with an erotic bisis 
all in apparently bysteric-al men. An im^rUnt study of Iv Zamh 

^■-'c,>erie,.ces of nearly 1,500 Voung people (morC' ?iuu"tw.l’ 
V“tS *0 wornen^), has been published by Tbeodato L. Smith 

Octo^r^Vflfu”i^’”V^“^ Dreams.” American Joumtal Psgcholoqt,. 
tofjor, Cofiiinucd stones were found to be rare—onlv one» 

athletrcB day-dreams in which sports, 

olai*^r Vn ^ adventure had a large part; girls put themselves in the 
in Ti. ^ tbpir fa\;orite heroines in novels. After seventeen, and earlier 
m the case of girls, day-dreams of love and marriage were found to 
frequent. A typical confession is that of a girl^f nineteen- ‘T 

castles in Spain, but when f do. X am not dif- 

brfdti '"®** <•«•. ">.v dreams arc usually about a 

pretty fair specimen of a six-foot three-inch biped/^ 
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and more or less erotic day-dreams are not uncommon in J’oung 
men and especially in young women. Each individual has his 
own particular dream, which is always varying or develoj>ing, but, 
except in very imaginative jiersons, to no groat extent. Such a 
day-dream is often founded on a basis of pleasurable personal 
ex)>erience, and develops on that basis. It may involve an ele¬ 
ment of perversity, oven though that clement finds no expression 
in real life. It is, of course, fostered by sexual abstinence; 
hence its frequency in young women. Jfost usually there is 
little attempt to realize it. It does not necessarily lead to 
masturbation, though it often causes some sexual congestion or 
even spontaneous sexual orgasm. The day-dream is a strictly 
private and intimate experience, not only from its very nature, 
but also because it occurs in images which the subject finds great 
difficulty in translating into language, even when willing to do 
so. In other cases it is elaborately dramatic or romantic in 
character, tlic hero or heroine passing through many experiences 
before attaining the erotic climax of the story. This climax 
tends to develop in harmony with the subject’s growing knowl¬ 
edge or experience; at first, merely a kiss, it may develop into any 
refinement of voluptuous gratification. Tlip day-dream may 
occur eitlier in normal or abnormal persons. Rousseau, in his 
Confessions, describes such dreams, in his case combined with 
masocliism and masturbation. A distinguished American nov¬ 
elist, Hamlin Garland, has admirably described in Rose of 
Dutcher's Coolly the part played in the erotic day-dreams of a 
healthy normal girl at adolescence by a circus-rider, seen on the 
first visit to a circus, and becoming a majestic ideal to dominate 
the girl’s thoughts for many years.^ Raffalovich2 describes the 
process by which in sexual inverts the vision of a person of the 
same sex, perhaps seen in the streets or the theatre, is evoked in 


1 The case hna been recorded of a married woman, in lovo with her 
doctor, who kept a day-dream diary, at last filling three bulky volumes, 
when it was discovered by her husband, and Ictl to an action for divorce; 
U was shown that tlio doctor knew nothing of the romance in which he 
played the part of hero. Klcman, in referring to this case (os recorded 
ID John Paget’s Judicial Puzzles), mentions a similar case in Chicago. 

2 Vranisme, p. 126. 
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solitary reveries, producing a kind of “psychic onanism,” whether 
or not it leads on to physical manifestations. 

Althougli day-dreaming of this kind has at present been 
very little studied, since it loves solitude and secrecy, and has 
never been counted of sufficient interest for scientific inquisition, 
it is really a process of considerable importance, and occupies a 
large part of the auto-erotic deld. It is frequently cultivated by 
refined and imaginative young men and women who lead a chaste 
life and would often be repelled by masturbation. In such per¬ 
sons, under such circumstances, it must be considered as strictly 
normal, the inevitable outcome of the play of the sexual im¬ 
pulse. No doubt it may often become morbid, and is never a 
healthy process when indulged in to excess, as it is liable to be 
by refined young people with artistic impulses, to whom it is in 
the highest degree seductive and insidious.^ As we have seen, 
however, day-dreaming is far from always colored by sexual emo¬ 
tion; yet it is a significant indication of its really se.\ual origin 
that, as I have been informed by persons of both se.xes, even in 

these apparently non-scxual cases it frequently ceases altogether 
on marriage. 

Even when we have eliminated all these forms of auto-erotic 
activity, however refined, in which the subject takes a voluntary 
part, we have still left unexplored an important portion of the 
auto-erotic field, a portion which many people are alone inclined 
to consider normal: sexual orgasm during sleep. That under 
conditions of sexual abstinence in healthy individuals there must 
inevitably be spine auto-erotic manifestations during waking life, 
a careful study of the facts compels us to believe. There can 
be no doubt, also, that, under the same conditions, the occurrence 


1 The acute Anstie remarked, more than thirty years aco. in hf» 

^ comparatively frequent thing to w aS un- 
t'j*? (leading to the habit of masturbation) joined with 

unhealthy ^bitlon, prompting to promnture and 
telM work In literature and art.” From the literary side. M. LCon Bazab 
^tte has dealt with the tendency of much modern literature to devote 
Uscif to what he calls "mental onanism,” of which the probable counter- 

^ * physical process of auto-erotism. (L«od 

^auigctte^ L onanisTne cozisidCrd comme principe craataur en aHl" 
l/B»pr\t youveau, 1898 .) tr tf cu »ri. 
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oi.‘ the complete orgasm during sleep with, iu men, seminal 
omission?, is altogoflier normal. Even Zeus liimself, as Pausanias 
has recorded, wa? liable to such accidents; a statement which, at 
all events, shows that to the Greek mind there was nothing 
derogatory in such an occurrence.^ Tlie Jews, however, regarded 
it as an impurity,* and the same idea was transmitted to the 
C'liristinu church and embodied in the word poUufio, by which the 
jihenomcnon was designated in ecclesiastical phraseology.® Ac- 
<'ording to Billuart and other theologians, pollution in sleep is 
not sin, unless voluntarily caused; if, however, it begins in 
sleep, and is completed in the half-waking state, with a sense of 
pleasure, it is a venial sin. But it seems allowable to permit a 
nocturnal pollution to complete itself on awaking, if it occurs 
without intention ; and St. Thomas even says polluiio pJaccat 
ut nalnrir rxonenixo vcl alleviaiio, peccaium non credttur/* 


1 Pniisniiias. .AcAoin, Cliftpter XVII. Tlie ancient Babylonians be¬ 
lieved in n certain “iimid of the night,” who appeared to men in sleep 
and roused without satisfying their passions. (Jastrow, /Sefijrion of 
Hahjflonia, p. 2C2.) Tl»ia auccubus was the Assyrian Liler, connected 
with the Hebrew Lilith. There avos a corresponding incubus, “the little 
niplit ninn,” who lind nocturnal intercourse with women. (Cf, Ploss, 
Oan llVifi, 7th «!., pp, 621 et seq.) Tlie succubus and the ineubiis (tho 
latter being more common) wore adopted by Christendom; St. Augustine 
{Dc Cir»/a/c Dct, Bk. XV, Ch. XXIII) said that the wicked assaults of 
sylvnns and fnuns, othciwise called incubi, on women, aro so generally 
aJlirmcd that it would be impudent to deny them. Incubi flourished in 
nicditcval belief, and can scarcely, indeed, be said to bo extinct even to¬ 
day. They have been studied by many authors; see, c.q., I^four, Hvf- 
toirc de la ProsiUuiioix, vol. v, Ch. XXV. Saint-Andrfi, physician-in¬ 
ordinary to the French King, pointed out in 1725 that the incubus 
was n dream. It may be added that the belief In the auoeuhus and in¬ 
cubus appears to be avidesnread. Thus, the West African Yonibas 
(according to A. D. Ellis) believe that erotic dreams arc duo to the 
roll Elegfirn, who, either as a male or a female, consorts with men and 
women In sleep. 

2 “If any man’s seed of copulation go out from him, then ho shall 
liuthe all his flesh in water and bo unclean until tho even. And every 
garment, and every skin, whereon is tho seed of copulation, shall bo 
Washed with water and be unclean until the OA'en.” LrevUicus, XV, 
F. 10.17. 

3 It should lie added that the term nolfufio also covers voluntary 
edtisinn of semen outside copulation. (Debreyno, .l/frehfa/o« 7 fo, p. 8; 
for a full discussion of the opinions of theologians concerning nocturnal 
and diurnal pollutions, sec tho samo author’s Eisai «i4r la TMologU 
(foiviff, pp. 100-140.) 
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i^otwitlistanding tlie fair and logical position of tho more distin* 
guislu-.l Latin theologians, there has cerUiinlv been a widely prevalent 
hehef ,n Catholic countries that i>ollufion during sleep is a sin. In the 
^Parson’s Tale,” Chaucer makes the parson say: '‘Another .sin npper- 
taineth to K-chery that cometh in sleeping; and the sin cometh oft to 
them that be nmidens, and eke to (hem that be corrupt; and this sin 
men clepe pollution, that cometh in four inanncr.s;'’ these four manners 
being (1) languishing of body from rank and abundant humors, (2) 
mfirmity, (3) surfeit of meat and drink, and (4) villainoti.s thoughts 
Four Inindred years later, Madame Roland, in her Mfmoircs l>ariicu- 
hires, pre.scnted a vivid picture of the anguish produced in an innocent 
girls mind by the notion of the sinfulness of erotic dreams. She men- 
struated first at the age of 14. “Before this." she writes, “I had some¬ 
times been awakened from the deepest sleep in u surprising manner 
Im.-igination played no part; I exercised it on too many serious subjects, 
and my timorous conscience preserved it from amusement aitli other 
subjects, so tiint it coul<l not represent what I wotild not allow it to 
seek to understand. But an extraordinary efferresrenee aroused my 
senses in the heat of repose, and, by virtue of my excellent constitution 
^KTated by itself a purification which was as strange (o me ns its cause' 
^10 first feeling which resulted was, I know not wliy, n sort of fear. I 
had observed in my Philotfc, that we are not allowed to obtain any 
pleasure from our iKidies except in lawful marriage. \Vliat I had ex¬ 
perienced could be called .a pleasure. I was tbeii guilty, and in a cln.ss 
0 ofTenccs whicTi caused mo tlio most elinrnc nnd sorrow, since it was ihat 
which was most displeasing to tlie Spotless Lamb. Tliero was great 
agitation in my poor heart, prayers and mortifications. How could I 
avoid itr For, indeed, I had not foreseen it. but at the instant when I 
experienced it, I had not taken the trouble to prevent it, .My watchful¬ 
ness became extreme. I BcriipuJously avoided positions wliich 1 tound 
specially exposed me to the accident. My restlessness bcoamo so great 
that at last I was able to awoke before (be catastrophe. Wlien t was 
not In time to prevent it, I would jump out of bod, with naked feet or 
to tho polishcil floor, nnd with crossed nrms pray to tho Saviour to pre- 
sen© mo from the wiles of the devil. I would then im|)osc some pen^nco 
on myself, nnd I ha%-e carried out to tlic letter what tho prophet King 
probably only transmitted to us ns a figure of Oriental speech, mixing 
ashes with my bread and watering it with my tears.'* 


To the early Protestant mind, as illustrated by Luther, there 
was something diseased, though not impure, in sexual excitemect 
during sleep; thus, in his Table Talk Luther remarks that giiis 
who have eueh dreams should be married at once, ‘‘taking^tha 
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medicine which God has given.” It is only of comparatively 
recent years that medical science has obtained currency for the 
belief tliat this auto-erotic process is entirely normal. Blumen- 
l)ach stated tliat nocturnal emissions are normal.* Sir Janies 
I’agot declared that he had never known celibate men who had 
not sucli emissions from once or twice a week to twice every three 

to 

montlis, both extremes being within the limits of good health, 
ivhile Sir T.auder Krunton considers once a fortnight or once a 
month about the usual frequency, at these periods the emissions 
often following two nights in succession. Ilohlcder believes that 
tlicv may normally follow for several nights in succession. 
Hammond considers that they occur about once a fortnight.^ 
nibbing regards ten to fourteen days ns the normal interval.^ 
Ivtiwcnfeld puts the normal frequency at about once a week;^ 
this seems to be nearer tlic truth as regards most fairly healthy 
young men. In proof of this it is only necessary to refer to the 
exact records of healtliy young adults summarized in the study of 
periodicity in the present volume. It occasionally happens, 
hoivevcr, that nocturnal emissions are entirely absent. I am 
ac(|unintcd with some cases. In other fairly healthy young men 
they seldom occur except at times of intellectual activity or of 
inxiety and worry. 

Lately there has been aomo tendency for medical opinion to revert 
to the view of Luther, and to regard itexunl excitement during Bleep os 
a somewhat unhealthy phenomenon. Moll is n distinguished nthocato 
of this view. .Sexual excitement during sleep is the normal result of 
telilmry, hut it is another thing to sny that it is, on that account, 
"atisfnetory. We might, then, Moll remarks, maintain that nocturnal 
uicontineiicp of urine is satisfactorj*. since the bladder is thus emptied, 
yet, we take everj’ precaution against this by insisting that the bladder 
shall he emptied before going to sleep. {Ubido Scxualui, Ild. I, p. 662.) 
This remark is supporteil by the fact, to which I find that both men 
and women can bear witness, that sexual excitement during sleep is more 
fatiguing than in the waking state, though this is not an invariable 

1 Memoirs, translated by Bendyshe, p. 182. 

2 Sexual Impotence, p. 137. 

SL’Hygiine SexueUe, p. ICO. 

< fie«m/fr6en and Kcrvenleiden, p. 104. 
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rule, and it is sometimes found to bo refreshing. In a similar way. 
Eulonburg (Sexuale Xcuropathie, p. 55) states that nocturnal emissions 
are do more normal t)ian coughing or vomiting. 

Koctumal emissions are usually, though not invariably, ac¬ 
companied by dreams of a voluptuous character in whicii the 
dreamer becomes conscious in a more or less fantastic manner of 
the more or less intimate presence or contact of a person of the 
opposite sex. It would seem, as a general rule, that the more 
vivid and voluptuous the dream, the greater is the physical 
excitement and the greater also the relief experienced on au'akcn- 
ing. Sometimes the erotic dream occurs without any emission 

and not infrequently the emission takes place after the dreamer 
has awakened. 


Tlie widest nnd most comprehensive investigation of erotic dreams 
18 that carried out by Oualino, in northern lUdy, mid based on inquiries 
among 100 normal men—.loctors, tcnchers, lawyers, etc.—who had all 
had experience of the phenomenon. (L. Oualino, “II Sogno Erotico nell’ 
Lomo Norinale,” /{ivi.tia di I’tiicologia, Jan.-Feb., 1007.) Gualino 
shows that erotic dreams, with emissions (whether or not seminal) bo- 
gan somewhat earlier than the period of phy.sical development as 
ascertained by Ifarro for youths of the same part of northern Italy. 
GuaJino found that all his cases had had erotic dreams at the age of 
seventeen; Marro found 8 per cent, of youths still sexually undeveloped 
at that age, and while sexual development began at thirteen years 
erotic dreams began at twelve. Tlieir appearance was preceded, in 
tiiost cases for some months, by erections. In 37 per cent, of' tho 
vasM there had been no actual scximl experiences (either masturbation 
or intercourse); in 23 per cent, thera bad been masturbation; in tho 
rest, some form of sexual contact. Tho dreams arc mainly visual, 
tactual elements coming second, nnd tho dramatis persona is either an 
unknown woman (27 per cent, cases), or only knou-n by sight (50 per 
cent), and in the majority is, at all events in the beginning, an ugly 
or fantastic figure, becoming more attractive Inter in life, but never 
identical with the woman loved during waking life. This, ns Gunlino 
points out, accords with the general tendency for the emotions of tho 
day to be latent in sleep. Masturbation only formed the subject of tiio 
dream in four cases. Tlie emotional state in the pubertal stage, ajiart 
from pleasure, was anxiety (37 per cent.), desire (17 per cent.*), fear 
(14 per cent.). In the adult stage, anxiety and fear receded to 7 per 
tent, and 6 per cent., respectively. Thirty-three of the subjects, as a 
result of sexual or general disturbances, had had nocturnal emisaionfl 
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witlioiit ilreruns; those wore nhvaj*s foinul cxhnesting. Normally (in 
more than 90 per cent.) erotic ilreams are the most vivid of all dreams, 
fri no ease was there knowledge of any monthly or other cyclic perio* 
clieily in the occurrenee of tljc manifestations. In .'It per cent, of cases, 
th<‘V tended to occur verv soon after sexual intercourse. In inimerous 
cases they were jieeuliarly frt*<]uenl (even three in one night) dtiring 
courtship, when the young man was in the liabii of kissing and caressing 
his hctrolhed, hut ceased after marriage. It was not noted that position 
in hcil or a full bladder cxcrt^nl any marked influence in the occurrenco 
of erotic drcnins; repletion of the seminal vesicles is regarded as the 
m.iiii factor. 

In Cormnny erotic dreams have been discusswl by Volkelt {Dit 
Ttanm»l*hantnsi<'^ lS7o, pp. 7S«B2), and especially by 1.^‘iwcnfcld 
{^rxuith!*rohlrmc, Oct., 1908), while in Aineriea, Stanley Hull II us 
Bumiimri7es the geiUTal characteristics of erotic dreams in men: '^In 
by far the most cases, consciousness, even when the act causes full 
awakening from hIw[». finds only seattereil image's, single words, gestures, 
and nets, many of which would perhaps normally constitute no pro¬ 
vocation. Many times the mental activity seems to l>c remote and 
incidental, and tlie mind retains in the morning nothing except, perhaps, 
a peculiar dress pattern, the shape of a finger nail, (ho back of a neck, 
the toss of a head, the movement of n foot, or the drcs.sing of the hair. 
In such cases, these images stand out for a time with the distinctness 
of a cameo, and suggest that the origin of erotic fctichisms is largely 
to be found in sexual dreams. Vorj* rarely is there any imagery of the 
organs themselves, hut the tendency to irradiation is so strong ns to 
re enforce tlie Hugg«*stion of so many other phenomena in this field, that 
nature designs this experience to be long circuited, and that it may give 
a peculiar ictus to almost any experience. When waking occurs just 
ofterward, it seems nt least p^issible that there may bo much imagery 
that existed, but failed to bo recalled to memory, possibly because the 
flow of psychic impressions was over very familiar fields, and this, 
therefore, was forgotten, while any eruption into new or unwonted 
channels, stood out with distinctness. All these psychic phenomena, al¬ 
though very characteristic of man in liis prime, are not so of the dreams 
af dawning puberty, which aro far more vivid.” (Q. Stanley Hall, 
/LJofescence, vol, i, p. 4B5.) 

I may, further, quote the experience of an anonymous contributor— 
a healtliy and chaste man between 30 and 38 years of age—to tho 
American Jounial of Pupchologtf (''Nocturnal Emissions,” Jan., 1004): 
"I>egs and breasts often figured prominently in those dreams, the other 
sexual parts, however, very seldom, and then they turned out to be 
Dinle organs in most oases. There wore but two instances of copula¬ 
tion dreamt Girls and young women were the usual dramatia pmomr. 
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and, curiously enough, often the aggressors. Sometimes the face or 
faces were ^^ell knowm; sometinics. only once seen; sometimes, entirely 
unknown. The orgasm occurs at the most erotic p.art of tlie .Ircam, the 
physic.-il and psychical running parallel. This ino>t orotic or sug¬ 
gestive part of the dream was very often quite an innocent Iwking 
incident enough. As, for example: wl.ile passing a stran-^e youno 
woman, overtaken on the street, she calls after me some quesUou. At 
first, I pay no heed, but when she calls again. I hesitate whether to 
turn back and answer or not—emission. Again, walking besido a 

young woman, slie said, ‘.‘'ball I take your arm?’ I offered it. and 
she t^k it. entwining her arm around it, and raising it high— 
eirfission. I could feel strongi-r erection ns she a.sked tbo question. 
Sometimes, a word was enough; sometimes, a gesture. Once emission 
took place on my noticing the young woman’.s <iiminishe<l fiiigiT-nail.s. 
Another example of fetichism was my being curiously attraeU-d in a 
dream by the pretty embroidered figure on a little girl’s dress. As an 
jllu.stration of tlie strange metamorphoses that occur in dreams, I one 
night, in my dream (I had b<-cn obsening partridges in the summer) 
fell In love with a partridge, which ehangi'd under my earc.sses to a beau¬ 
tiful girl, wlio yet retained an indescribable wild-bird innocence grace 
and charm—a sort of Undina!” 


These experiences may bo regarded as fairly typical of the erotic 
dreams of healthy and clia.stc young men. The bird, for instance, that 
changes into a woman while rotainiiig some elementa of the bird, has 
been encountered in erotic dreams by other young men. It is indeed 
remarkable that, as Do Gubematis obsenos, "the bin! is a well-known 
phallic symbol." while Maedcr finds ("Interpretations de Quelques 
RCvcs,” Archives de Psycholofjie, April. 1007) that birds have a sexual 
Bignificaneo both in life and in dreams. The npi>oarnnee of male organs 
m the dream-woman U doubtless due to the dreamer's greater fnmilinrity 
with those organs; but. though it occurs occasionally, it can scarcely 
be said to be the rule in erotic dreams. Even men wlio have never had 
connection with a woman, arc quite commonly aware of the presence 
of a woman’s sexual organs in their erotic dreams. 


Moll’s comparison of nocturnal emissions of semen with nocturnal 
incontinence of urine suggests an interesting re.scmblance, and at the 
same time seeming contrast. In both cases we are concerned with 
viscera which, when overfilled or unduly irritable, spasmodically eject 
their contents during sleep. There is a further resemblance* which 
usually becomes clear when, as occasionally happens, nocturnal in- 
t'onUnonce of urine persists on to late childhood or adolescence: both 
phenomenn are frequently accompanied by vivid dreams of appropriate 
character, (See c.g. Rics. "Ueber Enuresis Nocturna" ifonatsschrift 
fur Bamkranklieitcn und Satuclle Hygiene, 1004; A. P. Buchan, nearly 
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a oi*nliiry ago, pointer] out the psychic element in the experiences of 
young personH who wetted the bed, Venus sine Concubitu, 181G, p, 47.) 
Thus, in one case known to me, a child of seven, who occasionally 
wetted the hod, usually dreamed at the sanjc time that she wanted to 
make water« and was out of doors, rtinning to find a suitable spot, which 
hIk* at last found, and, on awaking, discoverod that she had wetted 
the l>eil; fifteen years later she still sometimes had similar dreams, 
which caused her nuieli alarm until, when thoroughly awake, she re« 
alized that no accident liad happened; these later dreams were not the 
result of any nclual strong desire to urinate. In anoflicr ease with 
wliieli I am nr(|unintod, a little girl of eight, after mental excitement 
or indigi'^tihle meals, oeoasionally wetted the bed, dreaming that she 
was frightened hy some one running after her, and wetted herself in 
cnr^ec|uence, after the manner of the Ganymede in the eagle’s clutch, 
as <lepicie<l by Rembrandt. Tlicse two cases, it may he noted, belong 
to two quite difTerent types. In the first case, the full bladder suggestj 
to iinaginntion the appropriate actions for relief, and the bladder nc* 
tiinlly accepts flic imaginative solution ofToreil; it is, according to 
Fioraiii's phrase, ‘‘soinnamhulism of the bladder.** In the other case, 
Mien* is no such somnambulism, but a psychic and nervous disturbance, 
not arising in the bladder at all. irradiates convulsively, and whether 
or not the hhwhlcr is overfull, attacks a vesical nervous sj^stem which 
is not yet siiflioienlly wolMialnnecd to withstand the inflow of excite¬ 
ment. In children of somewhat nervous temperament, manifostationa 
of (his kind may occur ns an occasional accident, up to nl>out the ago 
of seven or eight; and thereafter, the nervous control of the bladder 
having become firmly established, they cease to happen, the nervous 
energy required to afTect the idadder sufficing to awake the dreamer. 
Ill very rare eases, however, the plienomenon may still occasionally 
happen, even in ndolcsonce or later, in individuals who arc otherwiso 
quite free from iL This is most apt to occur in young women even in 
ivaking life. In men it is probably extremely rare. 

The erotic dream seems to differ flagrantly from the vesical 
dream, in that it occurs in adult life, and is with difficulty brought 
under control. The contrast Is, however, very superflcial. When we 
renicniber tlmt sexual activity only begins normally ot puberty, we realise 
that the youth of twenty is, in the matter of sexual control, scarcely 
much older than in Uio matter of vesical control he was at the age of six. 
Moreover, if wc were habitually, from our earliest years, to go to bod 
with a full bladder, ns the chaste man goes to bod with unrelieved 
sexual system, it would be fully as difficult to gain vesical control dur¬ 
ing sleep as it now is to gain sexual control. Ultimately, such sexual 
control is attained; after the ago of forty, it seems that erotic dreams 
with emission become more and more rare; either the dream occurs with* 
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out actual emission, exactly as dreams of urination occur in adults with 
full bladder, or else tlie organic stress, with or without dreams, serves 
to awaken the sleeper before any onussion has occurred. But this stage 
is not easily or completely attained. St. Augustine, even at the porio<l 
when he wrote his Confessions, mentions, as a matter of course, that 
sexual dreams “not merely arouse pleasure, but g-.iin the consent of the 
will.” (X. 41.) Not infreipiently there is a struggle in sleep, just as 
the hypnotic subject may re.sist suggestions; thus, a lady of thirty-Jiv© 
dreamed a sexual dream, and awoke without excitement; again she 
fell asleep, and had another dream of sexual character, but resisted the 
tendency to exoitement. and again awoke; finully, she fell asleep and 
had a third sexual dream, which was this time accompanieil by the 
orgasm. (Tliis has recently been described also by Nilcke, who terms 
it ffolltilio interrupta, Xeuroloffisches Ccnlralblalt, Oct. 10, 1000; the 
corresponding voluntary process in the waking state is described bv 
Rohledcr and termed maslurbatio intenupfa. Zritschrift fur SexuaU 
icisscnachaft, Aug., 1008.) The factors involved in the acquirement of 
vesical and sexual control during sleep are the same, but the condi- 
tioiiA are somcwlint different. 

There is a very intimate connection between the vesical and the 
sexu.al spheres, ns I have elsewhere pointed out (see e.g. in the third 
volume of these Studies, “Analysis of the Sexual Impulse”). This 
connection is psychic as well as organic. Both in men and women, 
a full bladder tends to develop orotic dreams. (See c.g. K. A. Schemer, 
Das Leben des Traums, 1801, pp. 187 et scq.; Spitta also points out 
the connection between vesical and erotic dreams, Die Schlaf und I'rauin- 
sustande. 2d cd., 1882, pp. 250 et seq.) Raymond nnc! Janet state (Lrs 
Obscesaioiis, vol. ii, p. 135) that nocturnal incontinence of urine, ac¬ 
companied by dreams of urination, may be replaced at puberty by mas- 
turbation. In the reverse direction, Freud believes {MonatsachHfl fiir 
PaychiatriOi, Bd. XVIII, p. 433) that masturbation plays a large part 
in causing the bed-wetting of children who have passed the age when 
that usually ceases, and ho even finds that children are themselves 
8 ware of the connection. 

The diagnostic value of sexual dreams, as an indication of the 
sexual nature of the subject when awake, has been emphasized by 
various writers. (E.g., Moll, Die Kontrare Sexualrtnpfinduttg, Ch. IX; 
NHcke, “Der Traum als feinstee Reagens ftir die Art des sexuelleii Emp- 
lindens,” ilonatsschrift fiir Krtminalpsi/chologie, 1905, p. 500.) Sexual 
dreams tend to reproduce, and even to accentuate, those characteristics 
which make the strongest sexual appeal to the subject when awake. 

At the same time, this general statement has to he qualified, more 
especially as regards inverted dreams. In the first place, a young man, 
however normal, who is not familiar with the feminine body wheA 
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n\vakc% is not likely to sec it when nslecp, even in dreams of women; 
in ihv second place, the confusions and combinations of dream iina^'ery 
often tend to obliterate sexual distinctions, however free from perver¬ 
sions the subjects may be. Thus, a correspondent tolls mo of a healthy 
man, of very pure character, totally inexi>crionoi d in sexual matters, and 
never haviii*' seen a woman naked, who, in his sexual dreams, always 

tlic woman vsitli male or^ns, thoupb be has never had any soxtml 
iriclitutions for men, and is much in love with a lady. The con¬ 
fusions niul assoeiaf ions of dream imairory. leadinjr to abnormal combina¬ 
tions, inav bo ill list rate<l by a dream which once occurred to me after 
reatling Joest's aeoonne of bow a younp ne^fross, who^ie tattoo-marks 
lie was sketcliin^. having become hored, suddenly pressed her hands to 
her breasts, spirting; iwo streams of lukewarm milk into liis face, and 
ran away liui^hinj?; I dreamed of n woman performing a similar 
Action, not from her breasts, however, but from a penis with which 
she was furniHhed. Again, by another kind of i*onfusion, a man dreams 
soxiinlly that ho is with a man, although the figure of the partner 
revealed in the dream is a woman. The following dream, in a normal 
man who had never been, or wished to be, in the position shown by 
the dream, may bo quoted: dreamed that I was a big boy, and that 

a younger boy lay close beside mo. and that we (or, certainly, he) had 
seminal emissions; I was complacently passive, and had a feeling of 
shame when the boy was discovered. On awaking I found I had had 
no emission, but was lying very close to my wife. Tlie day before, I 
had seen boys in a swimming*match.** This was. It seems to me, an cx- 
Ample of dream confusion, and not an erotic inverteil dream. (Kllcko 
also brings forward inverted dreams by normal persons; sec c.g. his 
‘'Beitrllge ni den sexiiellen Trdumcn,’* Archiv fiir KriminalanthrO' 
poloffie, Bd. XX, 1008, p. 300.) 

So far as I liavc been able to ascertain, there seem to be, 
generally speaking, certain dilTerenccs in the manifesttitions of 
auto-erotism during sleep in men and women which I believe to 
be not without psychological signiHcancc, In men the phe¬ 
nomenon is fairly simple; it usually appears about puberty, con¬ 
tinues at inton'als of varying duration during sexual life pro¬ 
vided the individual is living chastely, and is generally, though 
not always, accompanied by erotic dreams which lead up to the 
climax, its occurrence being, to some extent, influenced by a 
variety of circumstances: physical, mental, or emotional excite¬ 
ment, alcohol taken before retiring, position in bed (ns lying on 
the back), the state of the bladder, sometimes the mere fact of 
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being in a strange bed, and to some extent apparently by tlie ex¬ 
istence of monthly and yearly rhythms. On the whole, it is a 
fairly definite and regular phenomenon which usually leaves little 
conscious trace on awaking, beyond probably some sense of 
fatigue and, occasionally, a headache. In women, however, tlie 
phenomena of auto-erotism during sleep seem to be much more 
irregular, varied, and dilTused. So far as I have been able to 
make inquiries, it is the exception rather than the rule for girls to 
experience definitely erotic dreams about tlie period of puberty 
or adolescence.* Auto-erotic phenomena during sleep in women 
wlio have never experienced the orgasm when awake are u.sually 
of a very vague kind; while it is the rule in a chaste youth for 
the orgasm thus to manifest itself, it is the exception in a chaste 
girl. It is not, as a rule, until the orgasm has been definitely 
produced in the waking state—under whatever conditions it may 
have been produced—that it begins to occur during sleep, and 
even in a strongly sexual woman living a repressed life it is often 
comparatively infrequent.^ Thus, a young medical woman who 
endeavors to deal strenuously witli her physical sexual emotions 
writes: “I sleep soundly, and do not dream at all. Occasionally, 
hut very rarely, I have had sensations which awakened me sud¬ 
denly. They can scarcely be called dreams, for they are mere 
impulses, nothing connected or colierent, yet i>rompted, I know 
by ^sexual feeling. This is probably an experience common to 
all.” Another lady (with a restrained psycho-sexual tendency 
to be attracted to both sexes), states that her first sexual sensa¬ 
tions with orgasm were felt in dreams at the age of IG, hut these 
dreams, which she lias now forgotten, were not agreeable and not 
erotic; two or three years later spontaneous orgasm began to 


^ curious opinion expressed bv Dr. E15«.hnfi, 
Blaokwell, that, wbilc tlie sexual impulse in man is usually relieved bv 
Mnnnal emissions during sleep, in women it is relieved by the occurrence 
of menstruation. Tins latter statement is flagrantly at variance with 
the facts; but it may perhaps be quoted in support of the view expressed 
y^ng girl^ comparative rarity of sexual excitement during s?ee7in 


V V ^^''^®"fcld bos recently expressed the same opinion. 
^Jieves tbat pollutions are physically impossible in a real 
that opinion is too extreme# 


Hohieder 
virgin, but 
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occur occasionally when awake, and after this, orgasm took 
place regularly ouce or twice a week in sleep, hut still without 
erotic dreams; she merely dreamt that the orgusm was occurring 
and awoke as it took place. 

It is posdhle that to the comparative rarity in chaste women 
of complete orgasm during sleep, we may in part attribute the 
violence with wliich repressed se.vual emotion in women often 
manifests itself.^ There is thus a difTcrence hero between men 
and women which is of some significance when we are considering 
the natural satisfaction of the sexual impulse in chaste women. 

In women, w'ho have become accustomed to sexual inter¬ 
course, erotic dreams of fully developed character occur, with 
complete orgasm and accompanying relief—as may occasionally 
be the case in women who are not acquainted with actual inter¬ 
course some women, however, even when familiar with actual 
coitus, find that sexual dreams, though accompanied by emissions, 
are only the symptoms of desire and do not produce actual relief. 

Rome interest attaches to cases in which young women, even 
girls at puberty, experience dreams of erotic character, or at all 
events dream concerning coitus or men in erection, although they 

1 It iniiy be that in more or less neurotic women and girls, 

erotic dreaiiiH may be very frequent and depressing. Thus, .T. M. Folher- 
gill ds'/fom/Report, 1870, vol. vi) remarks: “Tlicscdreams 

are imieli more frequent than is ordinarily thought, and are the cause of 
a {Treat deal of nervous depression among women. Women of a highly- 
ner^•ous diathesis Buffer much more from these drains than robust women. 
Not only arc these involuntary orgasms more frequent among such 
women, but they cause more disturbance of the general health in them 
than in other ^Wcn." 

2 I may remark here that n Russian correspondent considers that 
I have gro.atly underestimated the frequency of erotic manifestations 
during sleep In young girls. “All the women I have interrogated on 
ttiis point,'* ho informs me. "sny that they have had such pollutions 
from the lime of puberty, or even earlier, accompanied by erotic dreams. 
I have put the question to some twenty or thirty women. It is true 
that they were of southern race (Italian, Spanish, and French), and 
I believe’ that Southerners are. in this matter, franker than northern 
women, who consider the Activity of the flesh ns shameful, and seek to 
conceal It.” My correspondent makes no referonce to the chief point of 
sexual difference, so far ns my observation goes, which is that erotic 
dreams are comparatively rare in those women ic/io hare urt had no sort 
of $fTual erperienro in leaking life." Whether or not this is eorroet, I 
40 not question the frequency of erotic dreams in girls who have had 
lueh experience. 
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profess, and almcsr rortainly with truth, to he quite ignorant of 
sexual pheco'uena. Several such dreams of remarkable clmracter 
liavo been communicated to me. One cau imagine that the 
psychologists of some schools would see in these di earns tlic 
spontaneous eruption of the experiences of the race. I am 
inclined to regard them as forgotten memories, sucli as we know 
to occur sometimes in sleep. The child has soinehow seen or 
heard of se.uial phenomena and felt no interest, and the memory 

may subsequently he aroused in sleep, under the stimulation of 
new-born sexual sensations. 


It IS u curious proof of tl.o ignorance wl.ich has prevailed in re¬ 
cent fiiucs concerning the psychic sexual nature of women that al- 
though m earlier ago* (he fact that women are normallv liable to 
erotic dreams was fully recognized, in recent times it ha* been .lenied 
o%en by writer* who have made a special study of the sexual imiiulsc 
in women. Eulenburg (f^cxuale Xcuropalhic. 189.3, pp. 31 , 79, appears 
to regard the uppearaiic* of sexual phenomena during sleep. i„ women 
as the result of masturbation. Adler, in what is in many respects an 
^xtrernely careful study of sextial phenomena in women {Die Mangclhnflo 
aench(ccht>itmpr,miu,tp dcs Weibca. 1904, p. 130), boldly states that they 
do not have erotic dreams. In 1847. E. Guibout (“Des Pollutions In- 
volontaires chez la Femme." Union ilMicalc. p. 200 ) presented the case 
of a married lady who masturbated from the age of ten, and continued 
tho practice, even after her marriage at twenty-four, nn<l at twontv- 
ninc began to have erotic dream* with emissions every few niuhts and 
la^r sometimes even several times a night, though they ceased to bo 
voluptuous; he believed tho case to be the first ever reported of such 
a condition in a woman. Yet. thousands of years ago. the Indian of 
Vedic days recognized erotic dreams in women as an ordinary and normal 
^currence {I^wenfeld quotes a passage to tliis ofTeet from the 
^upnekhAt, ffcanmlicbcn und Xerveniciden, 2d c<l., p. lU ) Even sav 
age* recog«iy.e (be occurrence of erotic dreams in women os normal 
for the Papuans, for instance, believe that a young girl’s first menstrua’ 
tion 18 due to intercourse with the moon in the .sliape of a man, tho 
girl circaming that a man is embmcing her. {Reporta Cambridge Ex- 
^cfW.on to Torres Straits, vol. v. p. 206.) In the seventeenth century 
Rolfinciu*. in a wen-infonned study {De PoUutione Xoctuma n Jena 
Inau^ral Dissertation. 1067), concluded that women experience such 
manifeatotions. and quotes Aristotle. Galen, and Fernelius. in the same 
se^. Sir Thomas Overbury, in his Oharaclera, written in the early 
part of the same century, describing the Ideal milkmaid, says that “her 
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dreams are so cliastc that she d-iro Udl them,” clearly implying that 
it was not so with most women. Tlie notion tliat women arc not snb* 
jeet *« erotic dreams thus appears to be of comparatively recent origin. 

One of the most interesting nnd important characters by 
wliich tlie erotic dreams of women—and, indeed, tlicir dreams 
generally—ililFer from those of men is in the tendency to evoke 
a repercussion on the waking life, a tendency more rarely noted 
in men’s erotic dreams, and then only to a minor extent. This 
is very common, even in liealfhy and nonnal women, and is ex¬ 
aggerated to a high degree in neurotic subjects, by whom the 
dream may oven be interpreted as a reality, and so declared on 
oath, a fact of practical importance. 

Hersnian—having nut with a case in which a school-girl 
with chorea, after liaving dreamed of an assault, accused the 
principal of a school of assault, securing his conviction—obtained 
the opinions of various American alienists as to tlio frequency 
with which such dreams in unstable mental subjects lead to 
delusions and criminal accusations. Dercum, II. C. Wood, and 
Hohe had not personally met with such cases; Burr believed that 
there was strong evidence “that a sexual dream may be so vivid 
ns to moke the subject believe she has hod sexual congress”; 
Kiernan knew of such cases; C. H. Hughes, in persons with every 
appearance of sanity, had known the erotic dreams of tlic night 
to become tlie erotic delusions of the day, the patient protesting 
violently the truth of her story; while ITersmnn reports the casc^ 
of a young lady in an asylum who had nightly delusions that a 
medical ofiicer visited her every night, and had to do with her, 

1 C. C. Ilersnmn, •‘Mc<lico*Icgal Aftpccls of Eroto«ChoroIc Tnaanitios/' 
AhenOit and ycurologint, 1S07* I mny montion tlintPitrca {Legons 
cliniqucs sur I'll voK ix, p. 34) records tho nlmoat identical case 
of a hysterical girl hi one of his ward6» who wna nt first grateful 
to the olitiieal clerk to whom her case was intrusted, but afterward 
changed her hchnvior, aeco^ed him of coming niglitly through the windowi 
lying liesido her, caressing her» ond then exerting violent coitus 
three or four times in succesaion^ until she was utterly exhausted* 1 
may here refer to the tendency to erotic excitement in women under 
the influence of chloroform and nitrous oxide, a tendency rarely or never 
noted in men, and of the frequency with which the phenomenon is at* 
tributed by the subject to actual assault* See Ellis, ifan and 
Woman, pp. 20fl'274. 
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coming up the hot-air flue. I am acquainted with a similar ca!«e 
m a clever, but highly neurotic, young woman, who writes* 
‘For years I have been trying to stamp out my passional nature, 
Md was beginning to succeed when a strange thing hajipened 
to me last autumn. One night, as I lay in bed, 1 felt an inlluencc 
so powerful that a man seemed present with me. 1 crimsoned 
With shame and wonder. I remember that I lay upon my back 
and marveled when the spell had passed. The influence I was* 
assured, came from a priest whom I believed in and admired 
above everyone in the world. I had never dreamed of love in 
connection with l.irn, because I always thought him so far above 
^e. Ihe influence lias been upon me ever since—sometimes bv 
day and nearly always by night; from it I generally go into a 
deep sleep, which lasts until morning. I am always much re- 
reshed when I awake. This influence lias the best efFeet upon 
my life that anything has ever had as regards health and mind 
It « the knowledge that I am loved fiHinghj that makes me so 
indifferent to my future. What worries me is that I sometimes 
wonder if I suffer from a nervous disorder merely.” The sub¬ 
ject thus seemed to regard those occurrences as objectivolv 
caused, but was sufficiently sane to wonder whether her e.xperi- 
ences were not due to mental disorder,^ ^ 

The tendency of the auto-erotic phenomena of sleep to be 
manifested with such energy as to flow over into the waking lifo 
and influence conscious emotion and action, while very well 
marked in normal and healthy women, is seen to an exaggerated 
extent m liysterieal women, in whom it has, therefore, cliieflv 
been studied. Sante de Sanctis, who lias investigated the dreams 
of many classes of people, remarks on the frequently sexual cliar- 
acter of the dreams of liysterical women, and the repercussion of 
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such dreams on the waking life of the following day; he gives 
a typical case of hysterical erotic dreaming in an \meducated 
servant-girl of 23. in whom such dreams occur usually a few days 
before the menstrual period; her dreams, especially if erotic, 
make an enormous impression on her; in the morning she is 
bad-tempered if they wore unpleasjint. while she feels lascivious 
and gives herself up to masturbation if she has had erotic dreams 
of men; she then has a feeling of pleasure throughout the day, 
and her sexual organs are bathed with moisture.* Pitres and 
Gillcs de la Tourette, two of Charcot's most distinguished ])upils, 
in their elaborate works on hysteria, both consider that dreams 
generally have a great influence on tiie waking life of the hys¬ 
terical, ami they deal with the special influence of erotic d;oams, 
to which, doubtless, we nmst refer those conceptions of larnti 
and succuhi which played so vast and so important a part in 
the demonology of the Middle Ages, and while not unknown 
in men were most frequent in women. Such erotic dreams— 
ns these observers, conlirming the experience of old writers, have 
found among the hysterical to-day—arc by no moans nlwnj’S, or 
even usually, of a pleasurable character. “It is very rare.” Pitres 
remarks, when insisting on the eoxurI character of the hallucina¬ 
tions of the hysterical, “for these erotic hallucinations to be ac¬ 
companied by agreeable voluptuous sensations. In most cases 
the illusion of sexual intercourse even provokes acute pain. The 
witches of old times nearly all aflirmcd that in their relations with 
the devil they sufTered greatly.2 They said that his organ was 
long and rough and pointed, with scales which lifted on witli- 

1 Santc de Snnetis, I aogni e il aonno nclViatcriamo c nella epHeaaia, 
Rome, ISOO, p, 101, 

2 Pitres, Lcfona cliniqura aur VnyatMe, vol. ii, pp. 37 ct aeq. The 
Ixjrrnine inquisitor, Nicolns Reniy, very cnrefullv Invcaligntcd the ques¬ 
tion of the feelings of witches when having intcVcourac with the Devil, 
questioning them minutely, and nscertained that such intercourse wna 
usually extremely )>ainrul. filling them with iev horror (See, o.g., Dufour, 
Htatoire de la Proatitufion, vol. v, p. 127; the same author presents an 
ntcresting summary of tho phenomena of the Witehes’ Snbbnth). But 

Intercourse with tho Devil was by no means alwava painful. Isabel 
Oowdio, a Scotch witch, bore clear testimonv to 'this point: “Tho 
voungest and lustiest women,” she stated, “will havo very great pleasure 
m their ^rnal copulation with him, yea, much more than with their 
own nusnandB. • » • He is abler for ua than Any man can be» 
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drawal and tore the vagina.” (It aeems probable. I n.ay remark, 
lat llie witches rej.resentations, both o£ the devil and of sexual 
intercourse, were largely influence,! by familiarity witi, the coup¬ 
ling of annuals). As Gilles de la Tourette is careful to warn bis 
eaders, we must not too hastily assume, from the prevalence of 
n ctumal auto-crotic phenomena in hysterical women, that such 
women are necessarily se.xual and libidinous in e.xcess; the dis¬ 
till", ‘n Pi'vsical, and 

they u.ually receive se.xual approaches with i„ditter,.nce and rc- 

mnr I ‘l>e l»nod of E0.xual activity they seek m^h 

more the care and delicate attention of men than the' genital act 

Inch they often only tolerate. .Many households, ligun uuir 

the happiest au.spices-the bride all the more apt to believe that 

alt betrothed in virtue of her suggestibility, easily ex- 

ealh ^'^"«'^»-become hells on 

one disillusion; she cannot understand it; it inspires her with 
msurmoiiutahle repugnance.”- I refer to these hysterical phe- 

Iw 1, 1 "" 

hlm ‘'I'’ ''' ‘-“"’P'-ll'-'l to regard as ordinarily 

nren m “ • r™“'' of auto-erotic 

rithori! » ^ «<-l>-3ively hysterical phenomenon, 

ft! itt, " r n i" condi- 

tlons It IS probably to some extent simply the result of a eon- 

strong enough to assert itself in spite of the emotional and intel- 
lectual abh orrence of the subject. It .is thus hut an extreme 

tii'jit.ri" r wi'^ 1°-“a-rr’iL/'f 

ford, and I found his nature as cold wififs!? 4 . Imiry man, very 

«»d 'loven^“w."«rel!S.'c,“MkP 

also b^n'Ttu^ieS by Tu'a'’Bo?i m Have 

Brotiquet, 1900-1001. Bordeaux thesia, Ballucinationa 
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fdiin of tlio (lis"nst wJiich all sexual physical manifestations teni 
to inspire in a jierson who is not inclined to respond to them. 
Somewhat similar jisycliic distrust and physical jiain are pro> 
duct'd in the atteni]>ts to stimulate the sexual emotions and organs 
when tliese are exhausted by exorcise. In the detailed liistory 
u hich ]iIoll presents, of the sexual experiences of a sister in an 
.Vinerioan nursing guild,—a most instructive history of a woman 
fairly normal except for the results of repressed sexual emotion, 
and with strong moral tendencies.—various episodes arc narrated 
well illustrating the wav in which sexual excitement becomes 
unpleasant or even painful when it takes place as a jihysical re¬ 
flex which the emotions and intellect are all the time struggling 
against.* It is (piite probable, however, that there is a physio¬ 
logical, ns well ns a psychic, factor in this phenomenon, and 
Sollier, in his clnbonite study of the nature and genesis of 
hysteria, by insisting on the capital importance o^ the disturb¬ 
ance of sensibility in liysterin, and the definite character of the 
phenomena produced in the passage between ana'sthesin and nor¬ 
mal sensation, has greatly helped to reveal the mechanism of this 
feature of unto-erotic excitement in the hysterical. 

No doubt there has been a tendency to exaggerate the un¬ 
pleasant character of the auto-erotic phenomena of hysteria. 
That tendency was an inevitable reaction against an earlier view, 
according to which hysteria was little more than an unconscious 
expression of the se.xunl emotions and as such was unscientifically 
dismissed without any careful investigation. I agree with Brener 
and Freud that the sexual needs of the hysterical are just as in¬ 
dividual and various as those of normal women, but that they 
sulfer from them more,.largely through a moral struggle with 


1 On ono occasion, when still a girt, whenever nn artist whom sho 
admired touched licr hand sho felt erection and moisture of the sexual 
parte, but without any sensation of pleasure; n little later, when an 
uncle’s knee casually came in contact with her thigh, ejaculation of 
mucus took place, though sho disliked the uncle; again, when a nurse, 
on casually seeing n man’s sexual organs, nn electric shock went through 
Iter, though the sight was disgusting to her; and when she had once to 
assist a man to urinate, she became in the highest degree excited, though 
without plcastirc, and lay down on n t-ouch in the next room, while a 
conclusive ejaculation took place. (Moll, Libido Bcxualis, Bd. I, p. 354.) 
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their own instincts, and the attempt to put them into tlie back- 
ffTound of consciousness.* In many hysterical and psychically 
abnormal women, auto-erotic phenomena, and sexual phenomena 
generally, are highly pleasurable, though such persons may be 
rjuite innocent of any knowledge of the erotic character of the 
eipeneuce. I have come across interesting and extreme exam¬ 
ples of this in the published experiences of tlie women followers 
of the American religious leader, T. L. Harris, founder of the 
“Brotherhood of tlie Xew Life.” Thus, in a pamphlet entitled 
“Internal Kespiration,” by Respiro, a letter is quoted from a lady 
physician, who writes: “One morning I awoke with a strange new 
feeling in the womb, which lasted for a day or two; I was so very 
happy, but the joy was in my womb, not in my heart.”2 
last,” u'rites a lady quoted in the same pamphlet, “I fell into 
a slumber, lying on my back with arms and feet folded, a position 
I alrnost always find myself in when I awake, no matter in which 
position I may go to sleep. Very soon I awoke from this slumber 
with a most delightful sensation, every fibre tingling with an 

I was lying on iny left side (some¬ 
thing I am never able to do), and was folded in the arms of my 
counterpart. Unless you have seen it, I cannot give you an idea 
of the beauty of his flesli, and with what joy I beheld and felt it 
Think of it, luminous flesh ; and Oh ! such tints, you never could 
imagine without seeing. He folded me so closely in his arms,” 
etc. In such cases there is no conflict between the physical and 

the psychic, and therefore the resulting e.xcitemcnt is pleasurable 
and not painful. 

At this point our study of auto-erotism brings us into the 
sphere of mysticism. Louba, in a penetrating and suggestive 
essay on Christian mysticism, after quoting the present Study, 
refers to the famous passages in which St. Theresa describes how 
a beautiful little angel inserted a flame-tipped dart into her 


* Brciior and Freud, Sludien iiher Hyatcrie, 1895, p. 217. 

P- 252) called atU>ntion to the Inriro 
uterine aensations in the hallucinations of some famous 
“8c«.tjc8, and added: It is well recognized that the narrative of 

of h,.rr“a "“rSa “-o di™g„lion. 
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heart until it descended into her bowels and left her inBamed 
witli divine love. “What physiological difference,” he asks, “is 
there between this voluptuous sensation and that enjoyed by the 
disciple of the Brotherhood of New Life? St. Theresa says 
^bowels,’ the woman doctor says ‘womb,’ that is all.”* 

The extreme form of nuto crotism is the tendency for the sexuat 

emotion to he nbsorhed and often entirely lest in sclf^admiration. This 

% 

Narcisisusdike tendemy, of which the normal germ in women is symbol- 
i;;e<I by the mirror, is found in a minor degree in some mm, and i^ some¬ 
times well marked in women, usually in association with an attraction 
for other persons, to which attraction it is, of course, normally 
fiu1>servicnt. **Tlie mirror,'* remarks Bloch {Dcitragc 1* p. 201), "plays 
an important part in the genesis of sexual aberration. ... It can¬ 
not bo doubted that many a l)oy and girl liave first experienced sexual 
excitement at the sight of their own bodies in a mirror.” 

Valera, the Spanish novedist, very well described this impulse in 
his Ocnio y Figure. Rnfatda, the heroine of this no»el, says that, after 
her hath: *'I fall into a puerility which may be innocent or vicious, 
1 cannot decide. 1 only know that it is a purely contoinplativo act, a 
disintcrc.stcd admiration of beauty. It is not coarse sensuality, but 
msthctic platonism. I imitate Narcissus; and I apply my lips to the 
cold surface of the mirror and kiss my image. It is the love of beauty, 
the expression of tenderness and afToction for what God has made mani¬ 
fest, in an ingenuous kiss imprinted on the empty and incorporeal 
reflection.” In the same spirit the real heroine of the Tagcbuch etner 
VerJorrnen (p. 114), at the point when she was about to become a pros¬ 
titute, wrote: "I nm pretty. It gives mo pleasure to throw ofT my 
clothes, one by one, before the mirror, and to look at myself, just as 
I am, white as snow and straight as a fir, with my long, Rtic, 
hair, like a cloak of black silk. ^Vllon I spread abroad the black 
stream of it, with both hands, I am like a white swan with black 
wings.” 

A typical case known to me is that of a lady of 28, brought up 
on a farm. She is a handsome woman, of very large and fine propor¬ 
tions, active and healthy and intelligent, with, however, no marked 
sexual attraction to the opposite sex; at the same time she is not in¬ 
verted, though she would like to be a man, and has a considerable degree 
of contempt for women. She has an intense ndmimtion for her own 


111. Leuba, "Les Tendances Beligicuses chez les Ifystiques 
Chr6tiens,” itevue Philosophique. November, 1002, n. 4C5. St. Theresa 
herself states that physical sensations played a considerable part in this 
rxDcrience. 
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peraOQ, especially her Htnbs; she is never so happy as when alone and 
naked in her own bedroom, and, so far as possible, she cultivates naked¬ 
ness. She knows by heart the various measurements of her bodv, is 
proud of the fact that they are strictly in accordance with the canons 
of proportion, and she laughs proudly at the thought that her thigh is 
larger than many a woman’s waist. She is frank and assured in her 
manners, without sexual shj-ness, and, while willing to receive the at¬ 
tention and admiration of others, she makes no attempt to gain it, and 
seems never to have experienced any emotions stronger than her own 
pleasure in herself. I should add that I have had no opportunity of 
detailed examination, and cannot speak positively as to the absence of 
masturbntion. 

In the extreme form in which alone the name of Narcissus may 
properly l>e invoked, there is comparative indifTereneo to sexual inter¬ 
course or even the admiration of the opposite sex. Such a condition 
seems to be rare, except, perhaps, in insanity. Since I called attention 
to this form of auto-erotism {AHcnUt and Xcuroloffist, April, ISOS), sev¬ 
eral writers have discussed the condition, especially Nilcke, who. follow¬ 
ing out the suggestion, terms the condition Narcissism. Among 1,.')00 in¬ 
sane persons, Nilcke has found it in four men and one woman {Psi/chx- 
airiAchcen ycurologischc Dladcn, No. 2, 1800). Dr. C. 71. Hughes writes 
(in a private letter) that he is acquainted with such cases, in which men 
hn%e been absorbed in admiration of their own manly forms, and of their 
sexual organs, and women, likewise, absorbed in admiration of their own 
moinmiE and physical proimrtions, especially of limbs. “The whole sub¬ 
ject/' he adds, “is a singular phase of psychologj-, and it is not all 
morbid psychologj’, either. It is closely allied to that asthetic sense 
which admires the nude in art” 

Tore (/.VnstiMc/ Scxucl, 2d cd., p. 271) mentions n woman who 
experienced sexual excitement in kissing her o«ti hand. Nilcke know a 
woman in an asylum who, during periodical fits of excitement, would 
kiss her own arms and haiicLs, at the same time looking like a person 
m love. He also knew a young man with dementia prax.-ox, who would 
kiss his own Image (“Der Kuss hei Geisteskrnnken,” Allgcmcine 
ZeiUchrift fiir P»ychiairie. Bd. LXIII, p. 127). ^^oll refers to a young 
homosexual lawyer, who experienced great pleasure in gazing at him- 
Mlf in a mirror {Kontrdre Sexuatempfindung, 3<I cd., p, 228), and incii- 
tions another inverted man, an admirer of the nates of men. who, 
chancing to obsenc his own nates in a mirror, when changing his shirt] 
was struck by their beauty, and subsequently found pleasure in admir¬ 
ing them {Libido Sexualia, Bd. I, Theil I, p. 00). KraITt-Ebing knew 
a man who masturbated before a mirror, imagining, at the same time 
how much better a real lover would be. * 
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The best-observed cases of Narcissism have, however, been recorded 
by Rohleder, who confers upon this condition the ponderous name of 
oiitonionosexualism, and believes that it has not been previously observed 
(H. Hohloder, Drr AutomonoscxualismuSy being Heft 225 of Berliner 
Klinik, March, 1007). In the two cases investigated by Rohleder, both 
men, there was sexual excitement in the contemplation of the individuaTs 
own iKxly, actually or in a mirror, with little or no sexual attraction to 
other persons. Holileder is inclined to regard the condition as due to a 
congenital defect in the *‘scxual centre*’ of tbc braiiu 
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The nocturnal hallucinations of hysteria, as all careful 
students of this condition now seem to agree, arc closely allied 
to the hysterical attack proper. Sollier, indeed, one of the ablest 
of the more recent investigators of hysteria, has argued with 
much force that the subjects of hysteria really live in a state of 
pathological sleep, of vigilambulism.i He regards all the various 
accidents of hysteria ns having a common basis in disturbances 

of sensibility, in the widest sense of the word “sensibility_as 

the very foundation of personality,—while anaesthesia is “the 
real sigillum hysteria." Whatever the form of hysteria, we are 
thus only concerned with a more or loss profound state of 
vigilambulism: a state in which the subject seems, often even 
to himself, to be more or less always asleep, whether the sleep 
may be regarded as local or general. Sollier agrees with Fd*r6 
that the disorder of sensibility may be regarded as due to an 
exhaustion of the sensory centres of the brain, whether as the 


^Qeniae et Tiature rfe PflystMe, 1808; and. for Sollier’s latest 
HyatCne et Sommeil.” Ai-chivea de ^^curologi€, May and 
June, 1007. Lombroso (//l7omo Delitujucnte, 1889, vol. ii, n 329) re¬ 
ferring to the diminished metabolism of the hvsterical, had already com 
oared them to hibernating onimnis, while Bnbinsky states that the 

a,state of subconsciousness, a state, as MetchnikolT ^ 
marks (Esaau optimtatea, p. 270), reminiscent of our prehistoric past. 

r209> 
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result of constitutional cerebral weakness, of the shock of a vio¬ 
lent emotion, or of some toxic influence on the cerebral cells. 

W'o mav, therefore, fitly turn from the auto-erotic phe¬ 
nomena of sleep whieh in women generally, an<l especially in 
hysterical women, seem to possess so much importance and sig¬ 
nificance, to the question—which has been so divergently an¬ 
swered at diflerenh |>eriods and by different investigators— 
concerning the causation of hysteria, and especially concerning 
its alleged connection with conscious or unconscious sexual 
emotion.I 

It was the belief of the ancient Greeks that hvsteria came 
from the womb; hence its name. We fir.^t find that statement 
in Plato’s Tima-iis: “In men the organ of generation—becom¬ 
ing rebellious and masterful, like an animal di.cobcdiont to 
reason, and maddened with the sting of lust—seeks to gain ab¬ 
solute away; and the same is the case with the so-called womb, 
or uterus, of women; the animal within them is desirous of pro¬ 
creating children, and, when remaining unfruitful long beyond 
its proper time, gets discontented and angry, and, wandering in 
every direction through the body, closes up the passages of the 
breath, and, by obstructing respirntion,^ drives them to extremity, 
causing all varieties of disease.” 

Plato, it is true, cannot be said to reveal anywhere a very 
scientific attitude toward Nature. Yet he was hero probably 
only giving expression to the current medical doctrine of his day. 
Wo find precisely the same doctrine attributed to Hippocrates, 


1 Professor Froud, while welcoming the introduction of the term 
"nitto-croUam,” remarks that it should not be made to include the whole 
of hysteria. This I fully odmit, and hove never questioned. Hysteria 
is far too large and comjdex a phenomenon to be classed as entirely a 
manifestation of nuto-crotism, but certain aspects of it are admirable 
illustrations of nuto-crotic transformation. 

2 The hysterical phenomenon of globus hgsterictig was long after¬ 
ward attributed to obstruction of respiration by the womb, in* 

tercsting case hos been recorded by E. Bloch (irfctier KUrtisehe TToeJken- 
echrift, 1007, p. 1649) of n lady who had the feeling of a ball rising 
from her stomach to her throat, and then sinking. This feeling was as¬ 
sociated with thoughts of her husband's rising and falling penis, and 
was always most liable to occur when she wished for coitus. 
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though without a clear distinction between hysteria and epilepsy.i 

If we turn to tlie best Homan physicians we find again that 

Areta-us, “the Esquirol of antiquity/’ has set forth the same view 

adding to his description of tlie movements of the womb in 

lystena: “It delights, also, in fragrant smells, and advances 

toward them; and it has an aversion to fadid smells, and flies 

from them; and, on the wliole, the womb is like an animal within 

an animal. 2 Consequently, the treatment was by applyin- fadid 

smells to the nose and rubbing fragrant ointments around the 
sexual parts.3 

The Arab physicians, who carried on the traditions of Greek 
medicine appear to have said nothing new about hvsteria, and 
possibly had httle knowledge of it. In Christian mediieval Eu¬ 
rope, also, notliing new was added to the theory of hvsteria • it 
was, indeed, less known medically than it had* over been and 
m part it may be as a result of this ignorance, in part as a result 

phenomena of witclicraft 
reaching their lieight, Jlichelet points out, in the fourteenth 
century, which was a jieriod of special misery for the poor) it 
flourished more vigorously. Not alone have we the records’ of 
nervous epidemics, but illuminated manuscripts, ivories, minia- 
tures, bas-reliefs, frescoes, and engravings furnish flic most vivid 
icono^aphic evidence of the prevalence of hvsteria in its mo«t 
violent form s during the Middle Ages. Sfucli of this evidence is 


ii, Cliapte^Tl!' Si/mptoms of Acute Diseases. Book 
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brought to the service <»f science in the fascinating wni’ks of Dr. 
P. Itichcr, one of Omreot's pupils.* 

In tile seventeenth century Ambroise Pare was still talking. 


like Hipiiociates, :il)out “sutfocation of tlie womb'*; 
still, like Arctieus, apjilying friction to the v\ilva 


Forestus was 
; Fernc-1 was 


still reproaching Galen, who had denied that the movements of 


the womb produced liysteria. 

It was in the seventeenth century (1G18) that a French phy¬ 
sician, Charles Depois (Carolus Piso), physician to Henry II, 
trusting, as he said, to exiiericncc and reason, overthrew at one 
stroke the doctrine of hysteria that had ruled almost unques¬ 
tioned for two thousand years, and showed that the malady oc¬ 
curred at all ages and in both sexes, that its sent was not in the 
woinl), hut in the brain, and that it must be considered a nervous 
disease.^ So revolutionary a doctrine could not fail to meet with 
violent opposition, but it war. confirmed by Willis, and in 1681, 
we owe to the genius of Sydcnliam a picture of hysteria which for 
lucidity, precision, and comprehensiveness has only been excelled 


in our own times. 


It was not possible any longer to maintain the womb theory 
of Hippocrates in its crude form, but in modified forms, and 
especially with the object of preserving the connection which 
nianv observers continued to find between hvsteria and the sexual 
emotions, it still found supporters in the eighteenth and even the 
nineteenth centuries, James, in tlic middle of the eighteenth 
century, returned to the classical view, and in his Dictionary 
of Medicine maintained that the womb is the scat of hysteria. 
Louyer Villcnnay in 1810 asserted that the most frequent causes 
of hysteria arc deprivation of the pleasures of love, griefs con¬ 
nected with this passion, and disorders of menstruation. Foville 
in 1833 and Landouzy in 1840 advocated somewhat similar views. 
The acute Laycock in 1840 quoted as "almost a medical proverb” 


• Lfg DetnoniaqufB dans VArt^ 1887; Lea Maladct ct Ics Difformea 
dans rArt. 1880. 

2Glnftm AhrlcosofT, of Moscow, in her Paris thesis. L'lIyaiMti om.t 
arii ct xriii siiWrs, 1807, presents a summary of the various views held 
nt this time; ns also Uillc's dc la Touretlc, Traiti do I'Byatirie, vol. i. 
Chapter L 
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the saying, ‘'Salactias major, major ad hygieriam procUvitas,'* 
fully indorsing it. Jlore recently still Clouston has defined hys¬ 
teria as “the loss of the inhibitory influence exercised on the re¬ 
productive and sexual instincts of women by the higher mental 
and moral functions” (a position evidently requiring some modi¬ 
fication in view of the fact that hysteria is by no means confined 
to women), while the same authority remarks that more or less 
concealed sexual phenomena are the chief symptoms of “hys¬ 
terical insanity.”! Two gjTjajcologists of high position in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world, Hegar in Germany and Balls-Headley 
in Australia, attribute hysteria, as well as anaunia, largely to 
unsatisfied sexual desire, including the non-satisfaction of the 
“ideal feelings.”^ Lombroso and Ferrero, again, while admitting 
that the sexual feelings might be either heightened or depressed 
in hysteria, referred to the frequency of what they termed “a 
paradoxical sexual instinct” in the hysterical, by which, for in¬ 
stance, sexual frigidity is combined with intense sexual pre¬ 
occupations; and they also pointed out the significant fact that 
the crimes of the hysterical nearly always revolve around the 
sexual sphere.^ Thus, even up to the time when the conception 
of hysteria which absolutely ignored and excluded any sexual 
relationship whatever had reached its height, independent views 
favoring such a relationship still found expression. 

Of recent years, however, such views usually aroused violent 
antagonism. The main current of opinion was with Briquet 
(1859), w!)o, treating the matter with considerable ability and a 
wide induction of facts, indignantly repelled the idea that there 
is any connection between hysteria and the sexual facts of life, 
physical or psychic. As he himself admitted. Briquet was moved 
to deny a sexual causation of hysteria by the thought that such 

Journof, June, 1883, p. 1123, and Mental Dis- 

ioo7^ p. 488. 

r Zu9amvx€nhQng der GcseMcchiskrankheiten mii nen^osen 

Ltxdtn, Stuttgart^ 1885. (Hegar, however, went much further than this 
and was largely responsible for the surgical treatment of hysteria now 
generally recognized as worse than futile.) Balls-Headley, “Etiology of 
^er>’ous Diseases of the Female Genital Organs,"' Allbutt and PlaWair 
Byatem of Gynecology, 1806, p. 141. ^ * 

9 Lombroso and Ferrero, La Donna Delinquente, 1893, pp. 013-14, 
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iin origin would be degrading for women {"a quclque chose do 
di-gradnnt pour les femmca”). 

It was, however, the genius of Charcot, and the influence 
of liis able pupils, which finally secured the overthrow of the 
pc.xiial theory of hysteria. Charcot enijdiatically anathematized 
tlie visceral origin of hysteria; he declared that it is a psychic 
disorder, and to leave no loop-hole of escape for those who main¬ 
tained a se.xual causation ho asserted that there are no varieties 
of liYsteria, that the disease is one and indivisible. Charcot rec¬ 
ognized no ]>ritnordial cause of hysteria beyond heredity, which 
hero plays a more important part than in any other neuropathic 
condition. Such heredity is cither direct or more occasionally 
l>y transformation, any deviation of nutrition found in the an¬ 
cestors (gout, diabetes, arthritis) being a possible cause of hys¬ 
teria in the descendants. “We do not know anything about the 
nature of hysteria,” Charcot wrote in 1802 ; “wo must make it 
objective in order to recognize it. The dominant idea for us in 
the etiology of hysteria is, in the widest sense, its hereditary 
predisposition. The greater number of those suftering from this 
airoetion are simply bom hystcrisahles, and on them the occasional 
causes act directly, either through autosuggestion or by causing 
derangement of gciiernl nutrition, and more particularly of the 
nvjtrition of the nervous system.”* These views wore ably and 
ilccisively stated in Gillcs de la Tourette’s Traite dc Vllystcric, 
written under the inspiration of Charcot. 

While Charcot’s doctrine was thus being afllnned and gen¬ 
erally accepted, there were at the same time W’orkors in these 
fields who, though they by no means ignored this doctrine of 
hysteria or even rejected it, were inclined to think that it was 
too absolutely stated. Writing in the Dictionary of Psycho- 
logical Medicine at the same time as Charcot, Donkin, while 
deprecating any exclusive emphasis on the sexual causation, 
pointed out the enormous port played by the emotions in the 
production of hysteria, and the great influence of puberty in 
women due to the greater extent of the sexual organs, and the 

* Charcot nn«l Marie, article on “Hysteria,” Tube’s Dictionary of 
f^Bychologiciil Medicine* 
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consequently large area of central innervation involved, and thus 
rendered liable to fall into a state of unstable equilibrium. En¬ 
forced abstinence from the gratification of any of the inherent 
and primitive desires, he pointed out, may be an adequate excit¬ 
ing cause. Such a view as this indicated that to set aside the 
ancient doctrine of a physical sexual cause of hysteria uas by 
no means to exclude a psychic sexual cau.se. Ten veare earlier 
Axenfeld and Iluchard had pointed out that tlie reaction against 
the sexual origin of hysteria was becoming excessive, and they 
referred to tlie evidence brought forward bv veterinary surgeons 
allowing that unsatisfied sexual desire in animals may produce 
nervous symptoms very similar to hysteria.^ The present writer, 
when in 1894 briefly discussing hysteria as sui element in sec¬ 
ondary sexual characterization, ventured to reflect the view con¬ 
firmed by his own observation, that there was a tendency to 
unduly minimize the sexual factor in hysteria, and further 
pointed out that the old error of a special connection between 
hysteria and tlie female sexual organs, probably arose from the 

fact that in woman the organic sexual sphere is larger than in 
man.2 

When, indeed, we analyze the foundation of the once pre¬ 
dominant opinions of Charcot and his school regarding the sexual 
relationships of liysteria, it becomes clear that many fallacies and 
misunderstandings were involved. Briquet, Charcot’s chief prede- 
c^sor, acknowledged that his own view was that a sexual ori«rin 
of hpteria would be ""degrading to women”; that is to say,*’he 
admitted that he was influenced by a foolisl, and improper proi- 
udice, for the belief that the unconscious and involntary mor- 
bid reaction of the nervous system to any disturbance of a great 


‘ Axenfeld and Huchard. Traiti dcs mvroaes, 1883, pp 1092.D4 
leard (La Femme pendant la Pirtode ifenslruclle no 120-211 l!n« oi « 

4th cd.. p. 320. A distinguished gynecologist 
ISfiftl that u”®®”’ some years earlier (Lancet, May is' 

po.er“7,.7lS 
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primary instinct can have "quclque chose de dcgradcnl” is itself 
an immoral belief; such disturbance of the nervous system 
might or might not be caused, but in any case the alleged 
•'degradation” could only be the fiction of a distorted imagina¬ 
tion. Again, confusion had been caused by the ancient error of 
making tlie physical se.xual organs responsible for hysteria, first 
the womb, more recently the ovaries; the outcome of this belief 
was the c.vtirpation of the sexual organs for the cure of hystena. 
f'harc’ot condemned absolutely all such operations ns \mscientific 
and dangcrovis, declaring that there is no such thing ns hysteria 
of menstnial origin.* Subsequently, Angelucci and Pierracini 
carried out an international inquiry into the results of the 
surgical treatment of hvsterin, and condemned it in the most 
unqualilicd manner.- It is clearly donionstratod that the phys¬ 
ical sexual organs arc not the sent of hysteria. It does not. how¬ 
ever, follow that even physical sexual desire, when repressed, is 
not a cause of hysteria. The opinion that it was so formed an 
essential jiart of the early doctrine of hysteria, and was embodied 
in the ancient maxim: '"Nubat ilia cl morbus cffugict/' The 
womb, it seemed to the ancients, was crying out for satisfaction, 
and when that was received the disease vanished.® But when it 
became clear that sexual desire, though ultimately founded on 
the sexual apparatus, is a nervous and psychic fact, to put the 
sexual organs out of count was not sufficient; for the sexual 
emotions may exist before puberty, and persist after complete 
removal of the sexual organs. Thus it has been the object of 
many writers to repel the idea that unsatisfied sexual desire can 
be a cause of hysteria. Briquet pointed out that hysteria is rare 
among nuns and frequent among prostitutes. KrafTt-Ebing 

1 GillcH do la Touretto, Arehtecs de roco/oi;ic ct de Qynfcologio, 
June, lSb5. 

^ Uirieta »^;icrimen/o/c di Fre»iia#rfa, 1807, p. 200; summarized In 
the Journal of licntal Science, Jonuary, 1808. 

3 From the earliest times It was held that menstruation favors 
hysteria: more recently, Ijtiidoiizy recorde<l a number of observations 
showing that hysterical attacks coincide with perfectly healthy menstru¬ 
ation: while linll has maintained that it is only during menstruation 
that hysteria appears in its true color. See the opinions collected by 
icard, La Femme pendant la PMode ifenefrticlfe, pp. 76-81. 
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believed that most hysterical women are not anxious for sevua^ 
satisfaction, and declared that “hysteria caused througli the non’ 
satisfaction of the coarse sensual sexual impulse 1 have never 
seen, while Pitres and others refer to the frequently painful 
nature of sexua* hallucinations in the hvsterical. But it soon 
becomes obvious that the psychic sexual sphere is not confine^] to 
the gratification of conscious physical sexual desire. It is not 
true tliat hysteria is rare among nuns, some of the most tremen¬ 
dous epidemics of hysteria, and the most carefully studied, havii.cr 
occurred m convents.^ while the hysterical phenomena sometime"s 
associated with revivals are well known. The siqiposcd preva¬ 
lence among pro..tit.ites would not be evidence against the L-xual 
relationships of hysteria; it has, however, been denied, even by 
so great an authority as Parent-Duchatclet who found it very 
rare, even in prostitutes in hospitals, wlien it was often associated 
with niastiirbation; in pro.-=titutes, however, who returned to a 
respectable ife, giving up their old habits, he found hysteria 
common and scvere.3 The frequent absence of physical sexual 
feeling, again, may quite reasonably be taken ns evidence of a 
disorder of the sexual emotions, while the undoubted fact that 
sexual mtercoui-se usually has little beneficial clfect on pro- 
nounced hy steria, and that sexual excitement during sleep and 

^rr'iS" ".r" 

Jrn.; ^ not 

u//.c...y :c:’4r„r<i"47 

pTcgn^cy!' uacoinphcat.-d cases, according to Mongcri! by 

{La remarks Mnrro 

adds tbnt hy«tcrin doinmntcs among tberas" be 

Sster -nb^'anced and extravagant are refused adnLion T the 
3 Parent-Duchatelet, De la Prostitution, vol. i. 242 . 
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soxnnl linllucinntions are olteii painful in the same condition, is 
far from allowing that injury or repression of the sexual emotions 
liad nothing to do with the production of tlio hysteria. It would 
be ns reasonable to argue that the evil effect of a heavy meal on 
a starving man must be taken os evidence that he was not suffer¬ 
ing from starvation. The faet, indeed, on which Gilles de la 
Tourette and others have remarked, that the hystcrieal often 
desire not so much sexual intercourse as simple affection, would 
tend to show that there is here a real analogy, and that starvation 
or lesion of the sexual emotions may produce, like bodily starva¬ 
tion, a rejection of those satisfactions which are demanded in 
health. Thus, even a mainly a priori examination of the matter 
may load ns to sec that many arguments brought forward in 
favor of Charcots position on this point fall to the ground when 
we realize that the sexual emotions may constitute a highly com¬ 
plex sphere, often liiddcn from observation, sometimes not con¬ 
scious at all, and liable to many lesions besides that due to the 
non-satisfaction of sexual desire. At the same time we are not 
thus enabled to overthrow any of the positive results attained by 
Charcot and his school. 

It may, however, be pointed out that Charcot’s attitude 
toward hysteria was the outcome of his outx temperament. He 
was primarily a ncurolog:st, the bent of his genius was toward 
the investigation of facts that could be objectively demonstrated. 
His first interest in hysteria, dating from ns far back as 18G2, 
was in hystero-cpileptic convulsive attacks, and to the last he re¬ 
mained indifferent to all facts which could not be objectively 
demonstrated. That was the secret of the advances he was 
enabled to make in neurology. For purely psychological investi¬ 
gation he had no liking, and probably no aptitude. Anyone who 
was privileged to observe his methods of work at the Salpctri^re 
will easily recall the great master’s towering figure; the dis¬ 
dainful expression, sometimes, even, it seemed, a little sour; the 
loftv bearing which enthusiastic admirers called Napoleonic. The 
questions addressed to the patient were cold, distant, sometimes 
impatient. Charcot clearly had little faith in the value of any 
results so attained. One may well believe, also, that a man whose 
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superficial personality was so haughty and awe-inspiring to 
strangers would, in any case, have had the greatest difficulty in 
penetrating the mysteries of a psychic world so obscure and 
elusive as that presented by tlie hysterical.* 

"I lie way was thus opened for further investigations on the 
psychic side. Ciiarcot had affirmed the power, not only of phys¬ 
ical traumatism, but even of psychic lesions—of moral’ shocks_ 

to provoke its manifestations, but his sole contribution to the 
psychology of this psychic malady,—and this was borrowed from 
the Nancy school,—lay in the one word “suggestibility”; the 
nature and mechanism of this psychic process he left wholly 
unexplained. This step has been taken by others, in part bv 
Janet, who, from 1889 onward, has not only insisted that the 
emotions stand m the first line among the causes of hysteria, but 
has also pointed out some portion of the mechanism of this 
process; thus, he saw the significance of the fact, already recog¬ 
nized, that strong emotions tend to produce amesthesia and to lead 
to a condition of mental disaggregation, favorable to abulia, or 
abolition of will-power. It remained to show in detail tlie 
mechanism by which the most potent of all the emotions effects 
Its influence, and, by attempting to do this, the Viennese inves¬ 
tigators Breuer and especially Freud, have greatly aided the 
study of hyEtena.2 They have not, it is important to remark, 
o\erturncd the positive elements in their great forerunner’s work. 
Freud began as a disciple of Charcot, and he himself remarks 
ttiat, m his earlier investigations of hysteria, he had no thought 


in fltJa!dnTof"t°h«*“ unnccossaiy to point out that here and throughout 
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of finding any sexual etiology for that malady; he would have 
regarded any such suggestion as an insult to liis patient. The 
results reached by these workers were the outcome of long and 
detailed investigation. Freud has investigated many cases of 
hysteria in minute detail, often devoting to a single cose over a 
hundred hours of work. The patients, unlike tliose on whom the 
results of the French school have been mainly founded, all 
belonged to the educated classes, and it was thus possible to carry 
out an elaborate psychic investigation which would be impossible 
among the uneducated. Breuer and Freud insist on the fine 
qualities of mind and character freqticntly found among the 
hysterical. They cannot accept suggestibility as an invariable 
characteristic of hysteria, only abnormal excitability; they are 
far from agreeing with Janet (although on many points at one 
with him), that psychic weakness marks hysteria; there is 
merely an appearance of mental weakness, they say, because the 
mental activity of the hysterical is split up, and only a part of 
it is conscious.! The suj>eriority of character of the hysterical is 
indicated by the fact that the conflict between their ideas of 
right and the bent of their inclinations is often an clement in 
the constitiition of tlie hysterical state. Breuer and Freud are 
prepared to assert that the hysterical are among "the flower of 
humanity,” and they refer to those qualities of combined imagina¬ 
tive genius and practical energy which characterized St. Tlieresa, 
“the patron saint of the hysterical.” 

To understand the position of Breuer and Freud wo may 
start from the phenomenon of "nervous shock” produced by 
physical traumatism, often of a very slight character. Charcot 
had shown that such "nervoxis shock,” with tlie chain of resulting 
symptoms, is nothing more or less than hysteria. Breuer and 
Freud may be linked on to Charcot at this point. They began by 
regarding the most typical hysteria as really a psychic fra«- 
maiism; that is to say, that it starts in a lesion, or rather in 

1 Wc might, perhaps, even say that in hysteria tlie so-called higher 
centres have an obnormally strong inhibitory influence o%’er the lower 
centres. CliofTredi {(JazzcHa degli Ospcdali, October 1, lii9S) has shown 
that some hysterical symptoms, such ns mutism, can bo cured by etherize* 
tion> thds loosening the control of the higher centres. 
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repeated lesions, of the emotional organism. It is true that the 
school of Charcot admitted the influence of moral shock, especially 
of the emotion of fear, but that merely as an "agent provocateur," 
and with a curious perversity Gilles de la Tourette, certainly 
reflecting the attitude of Charcot, in his elaborate treatise on 
hysteria fails to refer to the sphere of the se.xual emotions even 
when enumerating the “agents provocateurs."^ 

The influence of fear is not denied by Breuer and Freud, 
but they have found that careful psychic analysis freqiienth- 
shows that the shock of a commonplace “fear” is reallv rooted 
in a lesion of the se.xual emotions. A typical and very simple 
illustration is furnished in a case, recorded by Breuer, in which 
a young girl of seventeen had her first hysterical attack after a 
cat sprang on her shoulders as she was going downstairs. Care¬ 
ful investigation showed that this girl had been the object of 
somewhat ardent attentions from a young man whose advances 
she had resisted, although her own sexual emotions had been 
aroused. A few days before, she had been surprised bv this young 
man on these same dark stairs, and had forcibly escaj)ed from his 
hands. Here was the real psychic traumatism, the operation of 
which merely became manifest in the cat. "But in how njany 
cases,” asks Breuer, “is a cat thus reckoned ns a completely suffi¬ 
cient causa efficiens'i’* 

In every case that they have investigated Breuer and Freud 
have found some similar secret lesion of the psychic sexual 
splicre. In one case a governess, whose training has been se¬ 
verely upright, is, in spite of herself and W’ithout any encourage¬ 
ment, led to experience for the father of the children under her 
care an affection which she refuses to acknowledge even to her- 
Belf; in another, a young woman finds herself falling in love with 
her brother-in-law: again, an innocent girl suddenly discovers 


I Charcot s school could not fall to recognize the erotic tone which 
often dominates hystcric.\l hallucinations. Gilles de In Tourette seeks to 
minimize it by the remark that “it is more mental than real.” He means 
to say that it is more psychic than physical, hut ho implies that the 
physical element in sex Is alone “real,” a strange assumption in anv 
case, as well as destructive of Gilles de ia Touretto’s own fundamental 
assertion that hysteria is a real disease and yet purely psychic. 
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her uncle in the act of sexual intercourse with her playmate, and 
a hov on his wav home from scIjooI is subjected to the coarse ad¬ 
vances of a sexual invert. In nearly every case, as Freud event¬ 
ually found reason to believe, a primary lesion of the sexual emo- 
tiojis dates from the period of puberty and frequently of child¬ 
hood, and in nearly every case tlic intimately private nature of 
the lesion causes it to be carefully hidden from everyone, and 
even to be unacknowledged by the subject of it. In the earlier 
cases Hreuer and Freud found that a slight degree of hypnosis is 
necessary to bring the lesion into consciousness, ajul the accuracy 
of the revelatiotis thus obtained has been tested by independent 
witness. Freud lias, however, long abandoned the induction of 
any degree of hypnosis; he simply tries to arrange that the 
patient shall feel absolutely free to tell her o\vn story, and so 
proceeds from the surface dtiwnwards, slowly finding and piecing 
together sucli essential fragments of the history as may oe 
recovered, in the same way he remarks, as the arclueologist ex¬ 
cavates below the surface and recovers and puts together the frag¬ 
ments of an antique statue. Jluch of the material found, how¬ 
ever, has only a symbolic value requiring interpretation and is 
sometimes pure fantasy. Freud now attaches great imjiortance 
to dreams as symbolically representing much in the subject’s 
mental history which is otherwise dHTicult to reach.* The subtlft 
and slender clues which Freud frequently follows in interpreting 
dreams cannot fail sometimes to arouse doubt in his readers’ 
minds, but he certainly seems to have been often successful in 
thus reaching latent facts in consciousness. The primary lesion 
may thus act as “a foreign body in consciousness.” Something is 
introduced into psychic life which refuses to merge in tlie gen¬ 
eral flow of consciousness. It cannot be accepted simply as 
other facts of life arc accepted; it cannot even be talked about, 
and so submitted to the slow usurc by which our experiences ore 
worn down and gradually transformed. Brener illustrates what 
happens by reference to the sneezing reflex. ‘^Vhen an irritation 
to the nasal mucous membrane for some reason fails to liberate 

1 8ce, f.g., hia substantial volume, Die Traumdeutung, 1000, 2d 
ed. moo. 
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this reflex, a feeling of excitement and tension arises. This ex¬ 
citement, being unable to stream out along motor channels, now 
spreads itself over the brain, inhibiting other activities. 

In the highest spheres of human activity wc may watch the same 
process'* It is a result of this process that, as Breucr and Freud 
found, the mere act of confession may greatly relieve the 
hysterical symptoms produced by this psychic mechanism, and in 
some cases may wholly and permanently remove them. It is on 
this fact that they founded their method of treatment, devised by 
Breuer and by him termed the cathartic method, though Freud 
prefers to call it the “analytic” method. It is, as Freud points 
out, the reverse of the hypnotic method of suggestive treatment; 
there is the same difference, Freud remarks, between the two 
methods as Leonardo da Vinci found for the two technical 
methods of art, per via di porre and per via di levare; the hyp¬ 
notic method, like painting, works by putting in, the cathartic or 
analytic method, like sculpture, works by taking out.^ 

It is part of the mechanism of this process, as understood 
by these authors, that the physical symptoms of liystcria are con¬ 
stituted, by a process of conversion, out of the injured emotions, 
which then sink into the background or altogether out of con¬ 
sciousness. Thus, they found the prolonged tension of nursing 
a near and dear relative to be a very frequent factor in the pro¬ 
duction of hysteria. For instance, an originally rheumatic pain 
experienced by a daughter when nursing her father becomes the 
symibol in memory of her painful psycliic excitement, and this 
perhaps for several reasons, but chiefly because Us presence in 
consciousness almost exactly coincided with that excitement. In 
another way, again, nausea and vomiting may become a symbol 
through the profound sense of disgust with which some emo¬ 
tional shock was associated. Then the symbol begins to hove a 
life of its own, and draws hidden strength from the emotion with 
which it is correlated. Breucr and Freud have found by careful- 
investigation that the pains and physical troubles of hysteria are 
far from being capricious, but may be traced in a varying manner 


1 Bammlung, first scries, p. 208. 
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to an origin in some incident, some pain, some action, which was 
associated with a moment of acute psychic agony. Tlie process 
of conversion was an involuntary escape from an intolerable emo¬ 
tion. comparable to the physical j)ain sometimes sought in intense 
mental grief, and the i>atient wins some relief from the tortured 
emotions, though at tlie cost of psychic abnormality, of a more 
or less divided state of consciousness and of physical pain, or else 
at)jL*sthesia. In Charcot’s third stage of the hysterical convulsion, 
that of '‘(lititudes pasaiotmeUcs” Breuer and Freud see the liallu- 
cinatory reproduction of a recollection which is full of signifi¬ 
cance for the origin of the hysterical manifestations. 

'I'he final result reached bv these workers is clearly stated bv 
each writer. “The main observation of our ]»redcccssors,” states 
Brevier,^ “still preserved in the word ‘hysteria,’ is nearer to the 
truth than the more recent view which puls sexuality almost in 
the last line, with the object of protecting the patient from moral 
reproaches. Certainly the sexual needs of the hysterical are just 
as individual and ns various in force as those of the healthy. But 
they stjfTcr from them, and in large measure, indeed, they sufTer 
[)rccisely through the struggle with them, through the elTort to 
thrust sexuality aside.” “The weightiest fact,” concludes Freud,2 
“on which wc strike in a thorough pursuit of the analysis is this: 
From whatever side and from whatever symptoms we start, wo 
always unfailingly reach the region of the sexual life. Here, fir.st 
of all, an etiological condition of liystorical states is revealed. 
. . . At tlm bottom of every case of hysteria—and repro¬ 

ducible by an analytical effort after even an interval of long 
years—may be found one or more facts of precocious sexual 
experience belonging to earliest youth. I regard this ns an 
important result, as the discovery of a caput NUi of neuropath¬ 
ology.” Ten years later, enlarging rather than restricting his 
conception, Freud remarks: “Sexuality is not a mere dcus ex 
mackina which intervenes but once in the hysterical proce.sa; it 
is the motive force of every separate symiptom and every expres¬ 
sion of a symptom. The morbid phenomena constitute, to speak 

1 8(udi4:n iiher U^fticric^ p. 217. 

^ Sammlunff, flrHt scricft, p« 162. 
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plainly, the patient’s sexual activity.”^ The actual hysterical 
fit, Freud now states, may be regarded as “the substitute for a 
once practiced and then abandoned auto-erotic satisfaction,” and 
similarly it may be regarded as an equivalent of coitus.- 

It is natural to ask how this conception alfects tliat elab¬ 
orate picture of hysteria laboriously achieved by Charcot and 
his school. It cannot be said that it abolishes any of the posi¬ 
tive results reached by Charcot, but it certainly alters their sig¬ 
nificance and value; it presents them in a new light and changes 
the whole perspective. With his passion for getting at tangibU 
definite physical facts, Charcot was on very safe ground. But ho 
was content to neglect the psychic aiialysis of hvsteria, while yet 
proclaiming that hysteria is a purely psychic disorder. He had 
no cause of hysteria to present save only heredity. Freud cer¬ 
tainly admits heredity, but, as he points out, the part it plays 
lias been overrated. It is too vague an<l general to carry us far, 
and when a specific and definite cause can be found, the part 
played by heredity recedes to become merely a condition, the 
soil on which the “specific etiology” works. Here probably 
Freud’s enthusiasm at first carried him too far and the most 
important modification he has made in his views occurs at this 
point: he now attaches a preponderant influence to heredity. 
He has realized that sexual activity in one form or another is far 
too common in childhood to make it possible to lay very great 
emphasis on “traumatic lesions” of this character, and he has 
also realized that an outcrop of fantasies may somewhat later 
develop on these childish activitie.'*, intervening between thejti 
and the subsequent morbid symptoms. He is thus led to empha¬ 
size anew the significance of heredity, not, however, in Charcot’s 
sense, as general neuropathic disposition but as “sexual constitu¬ 
tion.” The significance of “infantile sexual lesions” has also 
tended to give place to that of “infantilism of sexuality.’’^ 

The real merit of Freud’s subtle investigations is that 

1 fiammlung, 8<>cond series, p. 102. 

2/t. p. 140. 

^ i^ammtung, first series, p, 220. Freud has developed his concep 
sexual constitution in Drei Ahhandlungcn zu$ ScxualtheoAc, 
lOOo. ' 

15 
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—wliile possibly furnishing a justification of the imperfectly* 
understood idea that had floated in the mind of observers evei 
since the name “hysteria” was fust invented—he has cer* 
tairily sujiplied a definite iisyehie explanation of a psychic malady. 
Ho has succeeded in presenting clearly, at the expense of 
much labor, insight, and sympatliy, a dynamic view of the psy¬ 
chic processes involved in the constitution of the hysterical state, 
and such a view seems to show that the physical symptoms 
laboriously brought to light by Charcot arc largely but epipho- 
noniena and by-products of an emotional process, often of tragic 
significance to the subject, which is taking place in the most 
sensitive recess of the ps^'chic organism. That the picture of 
the mechanism involved, presented to us by Professor Freud, 
cannot he I’egardcd as a final and complete account of the matter, 
may readily he admitted. It has develojied in Freud’s own 
hands, and some of tlie developments will require very consider¬ 
able confirmation before they can be accepted as generally true.* 
But these investigations have at least served to open the door, 
which Charcot had inconsistently held closed, into the deeper 
mysteries of hysteria, and have shown that here, if anywhere, 
further research will he profitable. Tliey have also served to 
show that hysteria may lie definitely regarded as, in very many 
cases at least, a manifestation of the sexual emotions and their 
lesions; in other words, a trnn.sforination of auto-orotism. 

The eonception of hysteria so vigorously enforced by Char¬ 
cot and his school is thus now beginning to appear incomplete. 
But we have to recognize tlint that incompleteness was right and 
necessary. A strong reaction was needed against a widespread 
view of hysteria that was in large measure scientifically false. It 
was necessary to show clearly that hysteria is a definite disorder, 
even when the sexual organs and emotions are swept wholly out 
of consideration; and it was also necessary to show that the 
lying and dissimulation so widely attributed to the hysterical 

1 As Moll remarks, Freud’s conceptions arc still somewhat sub¬ 
jective, and in need of objective demonstration? hut whatever may bo 
thoiifrht of their theories, he adds, there ran Iw no douht that Brener 
and Freud have done n OTcnt service by enlling attention to the impor¬ 
tant action of the sexual life on the ncr>'ou8 system. 
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were merely the result of an ignorant and unscientific misinter¬ 
pretation of j)sycliic elements of the disease. This was linally atul 
triumphantly aciiioved by Charcot's school. 

There is only one other point in the e.xplanation of hysteria 
which 1 will here refer to, and that because it is usually ignored, 
and becatise it has relationship to the general psvchologv of the 
se.xual emotions. I refer to that physiological h)'steria which ib the 
normal counterpart of the pathological hysteria wliich has been 
described in its physical details by Charcot, and to which alone 
the term should strictly be applied. Even though hysteria as a 
disease may be described as one and indivisible, tlierc are yet to 
be found, among the ordinary and fairly healthy population, 
vague and diffused hysteroid symptoms which are di8si])ated in 
a healthy environment, or pass nearly unnoted, only to develop 
in a small proportion of cases, under the influence of n more pro¬ 
nounced heredity, or a severe physical or psychic lesion, into 
that definite morbid state which is properly called hysteria. 

This diffused hysteroid condition may be illustrated by the 
results of a j)sycbological investigation carried on in America 'uy 
Sliss Gertrude Stein among the ordinary male and female stu¬ 
dents of Harvard University and Iladeliffo College. The object 
of the investigation was to study, with the aid of a planchette, 
the varying liability to automatic movements among normal in¬ 
dividuals. Nearly one hundred students were submitted to ex¬ 
periment. It was found that automatic n^sponses could be ob- 
tained in two sittings from all but a small proportion of the 
students of both sexes, but that there were txvo types of indi¬ 
vidual who showed a special aptitude. One U'po (probnbl}' show¬ 
ing the embryonic form of neurasthenia) was a nervous, high- 
strung, imaginative type, not easily influenced from without, and 
not so much suggestible as autosuggostiblo. The other typo, 
which is significant from our present point of view, is thus de¬ 
scribed by Miss Stein: “In general the individuals, often blonde 
and pale, are distinctly phlegmatic. If emotional, decidedly of 
the weakest, sentimental order. They may he either large, 
healthy, rather heavy, and lacking in vigor or they may bo 
what we call anaemic and phlegmatic. Their power of concen- 
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tratoJ attention is very small. They ilescribc themselves as 
never being hcKl by their work; they say that their minds 
wander easily; that they work on after they .are tired, and just 
keep pegging away. They are very apt to have ])remoiiitory con* 
ver.sations, they antieij)alc tlie words of tlieir friends, they im¬ 
agine wliole conversations that afterward come true. The feel¬ 
ing of having been there is very coramon with them; that is, 
they feel under given circumstances that they have l>ad that 
identical experience before in all its details. They are often 
fatalistic in their ideas. They indulge in day-dreams. As a 
rule, tiiey are highly suggestible.”' 

There we have a picture of the physical constitution And 
psychic temperament on which the classical symptoms of hys¬ 
teria might easily be hnilt up.® But these persons were ordinary 
students, and while a few of their characteristics ore what is com¬ 
monly and vaguely called “morbid,” on tbe whole they must be 
regarded as ordinarily healthy individuals. They have the con¬ 
genital constitution and predisposition on which some severe 
})SYchic lesion at the “psychological moment” might develop the 
most definite and obstinate symptoms of hysteria, but under 
favorable circumstances they will be ordinary men and women, 
of no more than ordinary abnormality or ordinary power. They 
arc among the ninny who have been called to hysteria at birth; 
tliey may never bo among the few who arc chosen. 

We may have to recognize that on the side of the sexual 
emotions, ns well as in general constitution, a condition may be 
traced among normal persons that is hysteroid in character, and 
serves ns the honlthy counterpart of a condition which in hys- 


1 Gcrtruilo St«in, “Cultivated Motor Automatism,” Psychological 
Review, Jlay, 1808. 

aClinrcot's most foitliful followers refuse to recognize a “hysteric 
temperament,” and are quite right, if such a conception is used to de* 
stroy the conception of hysteria as a delliute disease. We cannot, how* 
ever, fail to rwognizc a diathesis which, while still apparently healthy, 
is predisposed to hysteria. So distinguished a disciple of Charcot as 
Janet thoroughly recognizes this, and argues {h'Etat mental, etc., p. 
208) that “wc may fliid in the habits, the passions, the psychic 
automatsam of the normal man. the germ of ail hysterical phenomcoa.” 
FCrG held a somewhat similar ^ew. 
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teria is morbid. In women snch a condition Las beai traced 
(though misnamed) by Dr. King.i 

Dr, King describos what he calls “sejoial hysteria in women,” which 
he considers a cluef variety of hysteria. He adds, however, that it is 
not strictly a disease, but simply an automatic reaction of the repro¬ 
ductive system, which tends to become abnormal under conditions of 
civiliication, and to be perpetuated in a morbid form. In this condition 
he finds twelve characters: 1. Time of life, usually between puberty 
and climacteric. 2. Attacks rarely occur when subject is alone. 3. Sub¬ 
ject appears uncon.scious, but is not really so. 4. She is instinctively 
ashamed afterward. 5. It occurs usually In single women, or in those, 
single or married, whoso sexual needs are tiiisatisficd. 0. Ko external 
evidence of disease, and (ns AHkon pointed out) the nates are not flat¬ 
tened; the woman’s physical condition is not iinpnire<l, and she may be 
specially attractive to men. 7. Warmth of climate and the seasoii of 
spring and summer are conducive to the condition. 8. The paroxysm is 
short and temporary. 9. While light touches are painful, firm pre.ssure 
and rough handling give relief. 10. It may occur in the occupied, but an 
idle, purpo.seli-ss life is conducive. 11. Tlie subject delights In c.xciting 
sympathy and in l>cing fondled and caressed, 12. There is defect of will 
and a strong stimulus is required to lead to action. 

Among civiliw‘d women, the author proceeds, this condition does 
not appear to subser^-o any u.seful purpose, “Let us. however, go back 
to aboriginal woman—to woman of the woods and the fields. Let us 
picture ourselves a young aboriginal Venus in one of her earliest hyster¬ 
ical paroxysms. In doing so. let us not forget some of the twelve char- 
acteristirs previously mentionwl. She will not be ‘acting her pnrf alone, 
or, if alone, it will be in a place where someone else is likely soon to 
discover her. Let this Venus Ihj now discovered by a youthful Apollo 
of the woods, a man with fully developed animal instincts. He and she, 
like any other animals, are in the free field of Nature, Ho cannot hut 
ol>8er\-e to himself: ‘Tliia woman is not dead; she breathes and is warm; 
she does not look ill; she is plump and rosy.’ He speaks to her; slie 
neither hears (apparently) nor responds. Her eyes are closed. Ho 
touches, moves, and handles her at his pleasure, ^le makes no resist¬ 
ance. What will this primitive Apollo do next? He will cure the fit, 
and bring the woman back to consciousness, satisfy her emotions, 
and restore her volition—not by delicate touches that might l>e ‘ngoniz' 
ing* to her hyperesthetic skin, but by vigorous massage, passive motions, 
and succussion tliat would be painless. Tlio emotional process on the 


‘ ■A* King, “Hysteria,” American Journal of Ohatetrioa, May 
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part of the wonmn would cnd» perhaps^ with mingled laughter, tears, 
nnd shame; and when accused afterward of the part which the ances* 
trally acquired properties of her nervous system had compelled her to 
net, as a preliminary to the event, what woman would not deny it and 
he angryT But the course of Nature having been followed, the natural 
purpose of the hysterical paroxysm accomplished, there would remain as 
a result of the treatment—instead of one discontenti^d woman—two 
happy people, and the possible beginning of a third.” 

“Natural, primary sexual hyBlerin in woman,” King concludes, 
“is a temporary modification of the nervous government of the body 
and the distribution of nerve-force (occurring for the most part, as we 
see it to day. in prudish women of strong moral principle, whose voli¬ 
tion has ilisposcd them to resist everj* sort of liberty or approach from 
the other sox), consisting in a transient abdication of the general, voU- 
tionnK and self-prcservational ego, while the reins of government arc 
temporarily assigned to the usur|dng jKiwer of the reproductive ego, so 
that the re productive government overrules the government by volition, 
and thus, as it were, forcibly compels the woman's organism to so dispose 
rtself, at a suitable time nnd place, as to allow, invite, and secure the 
approach of the other sex, whether she will or not, to the end that 
Nature’s imperious demand for reproduction shall be obeyed.” 

'riiis perhaps ratlior fantastic description is not a presenta* 
tion of hysteria in the technical 6ense> but wo may admit that it 
presents a state which, if not the real physiological counterpart 
of the hysterical convulsion, is yet distinctly analogous to the 
latter. The sexual orgasm has this correspondence v/ith the 
hysterical fit, that tlicy both serve to discharge the nervous centres 
and relieve emotional tension. It may even hajipen, especially 
in the less severe forms of liysteria, that the sexual orgasm takes 
place during the hysterical fit; this was found by Koscntbal, of 
Vienna, to be always the case in the semiconscious paroxysms of 
a young girl whoso condition was easily cured no doubt such 
cases Avould be more frequently found if they wore sought for, 
In severe forms of hysteria, however, it frequently happens, as so 
many observers have noted, that normal sexual excitement has 

1 M. Koaonthal, Diseases of the Xervoun Sffstem^ vot. ii, p. 44. 
Fere notes similar cases {Tiocnticih Century Practice of iledtcine, vol« 
X, p. 651). l^^ng previously, Gall had recorded the cuso of a young 
widow of ardent temperament who had convulsive attacks, apparently of 
hysterical nature, which alwaj's terminated in sexual orgasm tFoncfions 
iu Cerveau, 1825, vol. Bi, p. 245). 
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censed to give satisfaction, has become painful, perverted, para¬ 
doxical. Freud has enabled us to see liovv a shock to the 
sexual emotions, injuring the emotional life at its source, can 
scarcely fail sometimes to produce such a result. But the neces¬ 
sity for nervous e.vplosion still persists.^ It may, indeed, persist, 
e\en in an abnormally strong degree, in consequence of the 
inhibition of normal activities generally. The convulsive fit is 
^le only form of relief open to the tension. “A lady whom J 
long attended,” remarks Ashwell. “always rejoiced when the fit 
was over, since it relieved her system generally, and especially 
her brain, from painful irritation which had existed for several 
previous dys.” That the fit mostly fails to give real satisfaction, 
and that it fails to cure the disease, is due to the fact that it is 
a morbid form of relief. The same character of hysteria is seen, 
with more satisfactory results for the most part, in the influence 
of external nervous shock. It was the misunderstood influence 
of such shocks in removing hysteria which in former times led to 
the refusal to regard hysteria as a serious disease. During the 
Itebel ion of 1745-40 in Scotland, Cullen remarks that ther^vas 
little hjsteria. The same was true of the French Bevolution and 
oUhe Irish Ilebelhon, while Kush (in a study On ihe Influence 
Of the American Revolution on the Human Body) observed that 
many hysterical women wore “restored to perfect health by tho 
events of the time.” In such cases the emotional tension is 
given an opportunity of e.vplosion in new and impersonal chan¬ 
nels, and the chain of morbid personal emotions is broken 

It has been urged by some that the fact that the se.vual orgasm 
usually fails to remove the disorder in true hysteria exeludes a 
eexual factor of hysteria. It is really, one may point out. an 
argument m favor of such an element as one of tlie factors of 
hys ena. If there were no initial lesion of the sexual emotions, 

Jf the natural healthy sexual channel still remained free for the 
passage of the emotional overflow, then we should expect that it 
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would much oftcner come into play in the removal of hysteria, 
la the more healthy, merely hysteroid condition, the psychic 
sexual organism is not injured, and still responds nonnally, re¬ 
moving the abnormal symptoms when allowed to do so. It is the 
confusion between this almost natural condition and the truly 
morbid condition, alone properly called hysteria, which led to 
the ancient opinion, inaugurated by Plato and Hippocrates, that 
l.ysteria may be cured by marriage.^ The dilTercnce may be illus¬ 
trated by the difference between a distended bladder which is 
still able to contract normally on its contents when at last an 
opportunity of doing so is afforded and the bladder in which dis¬ 
tension has been so prolonged that nervous control had been lost 
and spontaneous expulsion has become impossible. The first con¬ 
dition corresponds to the constitution, which, while simulating 
the hvstcrical condition, is healthy enough to react normally m 
spite of psychic lesions; the second corresponds to a state in 
which owing to the prolonged stress of psychic traumatism,— 
sexual or not,—a delinite condition of hysteria has arisen. Tho 
one state is healthy, though abnormal; the other is one of pro¬ 
nounced morbidity. 

Tho condition of true hysteria is thus linked on to almost 
healthy states, and especially to a condition which may be 
described ns one of sex-hunger. Such a suggestion may help iis 


1 There is no doubt an element of real truth in this ancient belief, 
though it mainly holds good of minor cases of hysteria. 
lent Lthorities accept it. ‘TlysUria is wrUinly common in >he single 
lltrmnn remarks (Ziiscoscs of troHicn, 1808, p. 33), and is g y 

cured by a happy marrunge.” LUwenfeld ({^cxiiallcbcn und 
p 153)^ says that “it cannot be denied tliat marriage prodiiccs « 

Scinl change in the general condition of many hysterical paticnU. 

though, he odds, it will not remove Uie hysterical The 

advantage of marriage for tho l.ystcrical is f',®’ 

or at all. to tlic exercise of sexual functions. *nii8 is 

Monger!, who obserx-es (Alltjcmcino Zatschnft fiir 

Heft 5 p 917): “1 liove known and treated several P" 

who are Jow marricl. and do not show the least 

Some of these no longer have any wish for sexual gratification, and e\ en fu 

fil their marital duties unwillingly, though loving their 

ing with them in an extremely happy way. In "’V 

is a sovereign remedy for neuropathic women, "’ho ne^ to * *V,P^ 

in another personality, able to share with them the batUo of life. 
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to see these puzzling phenomena in their true nature and per¬ 
spective. 

At this point I may refer to the interesting parallel, and probable 
real relationship, between hysU^ria and chlorosis. As Luzet has said, 
hysteria and chlorosis are sisters. We have seen that there is some 
ground for regarding hysteria as an exaggerated form of a normal 
process whicli is really an auto-erotic phenomenon. There is some 
ground, also, for regarding chlorosis as the exaggeration of a physio 
logical state connected with sexual condition®, more specifioally with 
the preparation for maternity. Hysteria is so fre<|ucntly associated 
M*ith ana*mic conditions that Biernaeki has argued that such conditions 
really constitute the prinmr>* and fundamental cause of hysteria (ycii. 
roloffi/ichcn Ccn1ra}h}att, ^^arch, ISOfi). And, centuries before Biernaeki, 
Sydenham bad stated his belief that poverty of the blood Is the chief 
cause of hysteria. 

It would be some confirmation of this position if we could believes 
that chlorosis, like hysteria, is in some degree a congenital condition* 
Thin was the view of Virchow, who regarded chlorosis ns essentia 11 v de 
pendent on a congenital hyoplasia of the arterial system. Sticda. on 
the basis of an olnhornto study of twenty-three cases, has cn<lenvorcd 
to prove that chlorosis is due to a congenital defect of development 
Zciischrift fiir OehuriRhiitfe and Oynfikoiog%f\ vol. xxxli, Part I, 18D5). 
Ills facts tend to prove that in chlorosis there are signs of general ill* 
development, and that, in particular, there is imperfect development of 
the breasts and sexual organs, with a tendency to contracted pelvis. 
Charrin, again, regards utcro-ovarian inadequacy as at least one of tho 
factors of chlorosis. Chlorosis, in its extreme form, may thus be re¬ 
garded as a disorder of development, a sign of physical degeneracy. Even 
if not strictly a cause, a congenital condition may, as Stockman be¬ 
lieves (British itedxcal Journal, December 14, 1895), be a predisposing 
influence. 

However it may be in extreme cases, there is very considerable 
*ividenco to indicato that the ordinary anreinia of young women may bo 
due to a storing up of iron in the system, and is so far normal, being a 
preparation for the function of reproduction. Some observations of 
Bunge’s seem to throw much light on the real cause of what may be 
termed physiological chlorosis. He found by a series of experiments on 
animals of difTerent ages that young animals contain a much greater 
amount of iron in their tissues than adult animals; that, for instance, 
the body of a rabbit an hour after birth contains more than four times 
ns much iron as that of a rabbit two and a half months old, It thus 
appears probable that at the period of puberty, and later, there is a 
storage of iron in the system preparatory to the exercise of the maternal 
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Vunctions. It is precisely between the nges of Qftcen and twenty-three, 
ns Stockman found by an analysin of his own chhos {British Mcdicnl 
Journclt December 14, 18D5), that the majority of oases occur; there was. 
indeed, he found, no case in which the first onvet wns later than the age 
of twenty-three. A similar result is revealed by the charta of Lloyd 
Jones, which cover a vastly greater number of cases. 

We owe to Lloyd Jones nn important contribution to the knowl¬ 
edge of chlorosis in Its physiological or normal relationships, lie 
has shown that chlorosis is but the exaggeration of a condition that 
is normal at puberty (and, in ninny women, at each menstrual period), 
and which, there is good reason to believe, even has a favorable influ' 
ence on fertility. He found that light-ooin|dcxioned persons arc more 
fertile than the dark*coiiip!oxioned, and that nt the same time t)ie bloixl 
of the latter is of loss specific gravity, coiiiniiiing loss hirmoglobin. 
Lloyd Jones also reached the generali 741 1ion that girls who have ha<l 
chlorosis arc often remarkably pretty, so that the tendency to chlorosis 
is Associatetl with all the eexiinl and reproductive aptitudes that make 
n woman attractive to a man. His conclusion is that the normal condi 
tion of which chlorosis is the extreme and pathological condition, is a 
preparation tor motherhood (E. Lloyd Jones, ^'Chlorosis: The Special 
Anrcmin of Young Women.” lRfl7; also ntinierons reports to the Pritish 
Medical Association, published in the British Mrdirnl Joumnl, There 
was an interesting diseussion of the theories of chlorosis nt the Moscow 
International Medical Congress, In 1808; see proceedings of the congress, 
volume iii, section v, pp, 224 cf scq.). 

We may thus, perhaps, understand why it is that hysteria and 
amrmia are often combined, ond why they arc both most frecjuontly 
found in adolescent young women who have yet had no sexual experi* 
ences. Chlorosis is a pliysicnl phenomenon; hysteria, largely a psychic 
phenomenon; yet. noth alike may, to some extent at least, be regarded 
As sexual aptitude showing itself in extreme and pathological forma. 
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The Prevalence of Masturbation—Its Occurrence in Infancy and 
Childhood—Is it More Frequent in Males or Females r—After Adolescence 
Apparently more Frequent in Women—Reasons for the Sexual Distribu¬ 
tion of Masturbation—The Alleged Evils of Masturbation—Historical 
Sketch of the Views Held on This Point—The Symptoms and ResulU of 
Masturbation—Its Alleged Inlluence in Causing Eye Disorders_Its Rela¬ 

tion to Insanity and Xer\ou8 Disorders—The Evil EffecU of Masturba¬ 
tion I’sually Occur on the Rasis of a Congenitally Morbid Nervous Sys¬ 
tem—Neurasthenia Probably the Commonest Accompaniment of Exces¬ 
sive Masturbation—Precocious Masturbation Tends to Produce Aversion 
to Coitus—Psychic Results of Habitual Masturbation—Masturbation 
in Men of Genius—Masturbation ns a Nervous Sedative—Typical Cases 
—The Greek Attitude toward Masturbation-Attitude of the Catholic 
Theologians—The .Mohnmmetlnn Attitude—^'flie Modern Scientific Atti¬ 
tude—In What Sense is Masturbation Norntal?—The Immense Part in 
Life Played by Transmuted Auto-erotic Phenomena. 

The foregoing sketch wfll serve to show how vast is the field 
of life—of normal and not merely abnormal life—more or less 
infused by auto-erotic phenomena. If, however, we proceed to 
investigate precisely the e.xact extent, degree, and significance of 
such phenomena, we are met by many dilfieulties. We find, in¬ 
deed, that no attempts have been made to study auto-erotic 
phenomena, except as regards the group—a somewhat artificial 
group, as I have already tried to show—collected under the term 
“masturbation,” while even here such attempts have only been 
made among abnormal classes of people, or have been conducted 
in a manner scarcely likely to yield reliable results.* Still there 
is a certain significance in the more careful investigations which 
have been made to ascertain the precise frequency of masturba¬ 
tion. 

Berger, an experienced specialist in nervous diseases, con¬ 
cluded, in his Vorhsungen, that 99 per cent, of young men and 

I For a bibliogrophy of masturbation, see Rohlefier, Die ifastur- 
bation, pp. 11-18; also, Arthur MacDonald, Le Criminel Type, pp, 227 
et aeq.; cf. G. Stanley Hall» AdoUscence, vol. I, pp. 432 et aeq. 

f235> 
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women masturbate occasionally, while tlie lumdrcclth conceals 
the truth;* ancl Hermann Cohn appears to accept tliis stjitemcnt 
as generally true in German}’. So high an estimate has, of 
course, been called in (juestion, and, since it appears to rest on no 
basis of careful investigation, we need not seriously consider it. 
It is useless to argue on suppositions; wc must cling to our 
definite evidence, oven though it yields figures which are probably 
below the mark. Kohleder considers that during adolescence at 
least Do per cent, of both se.xes masturbate, but his figures are 
not founded on precise investigation .2 Julian ilarcuse, on the 
basis of his own statistics, concludes that 92 per cent, male 
individuals have to some extent masturbated in youth. Perhaps, 
also, weight attaches to the opinion of Dukes, physician to Kugby 
School, who states that from 90 to 95 per cent, of all boys at 
boarding school masturbate.2 Seerlcy, of Springfield, JInss., 
found that of 125 academic students only 8 assured him tliey had 
never masturbated ; while of 3-17, who answered his questions, 71 
denied that they practiced masturbation, which seems to imply 
that 79 per cent, admitted that they practiced it.'* Brockman, 
also in America, among 232 theological students, of the average 
ago of 23*/^ years and coming from various parts of the United 
btatos, found that 132 sj)ontancously admitted that masturbation 
was their most serious temptation and all but one of these 
admitted that he yielded, 09 of them to a considerable extent. 
This is a proportion of at least 50 per cent., the real proportion 
being doubtle8.s larger, since no question liad been asked as to 
sexual oilenses; 75 practiced masturbation after conversion, and 
24 after they liad decided to become ministers; only GO men¬ 
tioned sexual intercourse as tbeir chief temptation; but altogether 
sexual temj)tation3 outnumbered all others together.® Mornglia, 
who made inquiry of 200 women of tlie lower class in Italy, 

lOsknr Berger, Archiv fiir Ptt/chiatrie, Bd. C, 1876. 

2 Die ilasiurbaiion, p. 41. 

3Dukcs» Preservation of IlcaUh, 1884, p, 160. 

Stanley Hnll, Adolescence, toI, i, p, 434. 

5 F. S. Brockman, Study of the Moral and Roligioua Life of 
Students in the United States/^ Pcdapoffical Seminortf, September, 1002. 
Many pitiful narratives are reproduced. 
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found that 120 acknowledged either that tliev still masturbate or 
that they had done so during a long period.^ Gualiiio found that 
23 per cent, men of the professional classes in North Italy nias- 
tuvbate about puberty; no account was taken of those who began 
later. “Here in Switzerland ” a correspondent writes, “1 have liad 
occasion to learn from adult men, whom I can trust, tliat they 
have reached tlie age of twenty-five, or over, without sexual 
congress. ‘11 ir hahen nicht dieses Bcdiirfniss’ is what they say. 
But I believe that, in the case of the Swiss mountaineers, im«l- 
erate onanism is practiced, as a rule.” In hot countries the same 
liabits are found at a more precocious age. In Venezuela, for 
instance, among the Spanish creoles, Ernst found that in 
all classes boys and girls are infested with the vice of onanism. 
They learn it early, in the very beginning of life, from tlieir wev 
nurses, generally low aiulatto women, and many reasons help to 
foster tlie habit; the young men are often dissipated and the 
young women often remain single.^ Niceforo, who shows a spe¬ 
cial knowledge of the working-girl class at Home, states that in 
many milliners’ and dressmakers’ workrooms, where young 
girls are employed, it frequently happens that during the 
hottest liours of the day, between twelve and two, when tlie 
mistress or forewoman is asleep, all the girls without excep¬ 
tion give themselves up to masturbation.^ In France a country 
cure assured Debreyne that among the little girls who come up 
for their first communion, 11 out of 12 were given to masturba¬ 
tion.^ The medical officer of a Prussian reformatory told Bohle- 
der that nearly all the inmates over the age of puberty mastur¬ 
bated. Stanley Hall knew a reform school in America where 
masturbation was practiced without exception, and he who could 


. . * Moraglia, “Die Onanie boim normalcn Weibo und bci den ProsU- 

tutea, Zettachnfl fur Criminal-Anthropologic, 1807, p. 489 It should 
^ added that Moraglia is not a verj- critical investigitSr. It is probaS 
however, that on this point hia results are an approximation to the truth! 

ZKrnst, “Anthropological Researches on tlie Population of Vene- 
zuela, Juemoir9 of the Anthropological Bodety^ vol, iii, 1870, p, 277, 

3 Niceforo, 11 Gergo net Normali, etc.. 1807, cap. V. 

4 Debreyne. il^hialogte. p. 64. Yet theologians and casuists. 
Debreyne remarks, frequently never refer to masturbation in womem 
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practice it oftencst was regarded with hero-worship.^ Ferrianf, 
wlio has made an elaborate sttidy of youthful criminality in Italy, 
states that even if all boys and girls among the general popula¬ 
tion do not masturbate, it is certainly so among those wlio have 
a tendency to crime. Among 458 adult male criminals, Marro 
(as he states in liis Caraiieri dei Delxnquenti) found that only 
72 denied masturbation, while 386 hod practiced it from an early 
age, 140 of them before the age of thirteen. Among 30 criminal 
women Moraglia found that 24 acknowledged the practice, at all 
events in early youth (8 of them before the age of 10, a precocity 
accompanied by average precocity in menstruation), while he sus¬ 
pected that most of the remainder were not unfamiliar with the 
practice. Among prostitutes of whatever class or position Mora¬ 
glia found masturbation (though it must be pointed out that he 
does not appear to distinguish masturbation very clearly from 
homosexual practices) to be universal; in one group of 50 pros¬ 
titutes everyone had practiced masturbation at some period; 28 
began between the ages of 6 and 11; 19, between 13 and 14, tho 
most tisunl period—a precocious one—of commencing puberty; 
the remaining 3 at 15 and 16; the average age of commencing 
masturbation, it may be added, was 11, while that of tho first 
sexual intercourse was 15.2 Jjj ^ larger group of 180 prostitutes, 
belonging to Genoa, Turin, Venice, etc., and among 23 ‘^elegant 
cocottes,” of Italian and foreign origin, ^loraglia obtained the 
same results; everyone admitted masturbation, and not less than 
113 preferred masturbation, either solitary or mutual, to normal 
coitus. Among the insane, ns among idiots, masturbation is 
somewhat more common among males, according to Blandford, 
in England, as also it is in Germany, according to Nackc,^ while 
Venturi, in Italy, has found it more common among females. 

There appears to be no limit to the age at which spontaneous 
masturbation may begin to appear. I have already referred to 

t Stanley Hall, op. oit., voK !• p. 34. Hnll menttons, also, that 
masturbation is specially common among tho blind, 

2 Moraglia, Archivio di Psichiairia, toI. xti, fasc, 4 and 5, p. 313, 

8 Sco his careful study, ”Die Sexucllen Pcrvcrsitilten in dor Irron^ 
onstalt,” Psychiatrische Bladen, No. 2, 1800, 

4 Venturi, Degenerazioni P$ico^wuali, pp, 105« 133« 148, 162. 
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the practice of thigh-rubbing in infants under one year of age. 
J. P. West has reported in detail 3 cases of masturbation in very 
early childhood— 'i in girls, 1 in a boy—in which the practice 
had been acquired spontaneously, and could only be traced to 
some source of irritation in pressure from clothing, etc.^ Prob¬ 
ably there is often in such cases some hereditary lack of nervous 
stability. Block lias recorded the case of a girl—very bright for 
her age, tliough excessively shy and taciturn—who began mas¬ 
turbating spontaneously at the age of two; in this case the mother 
liad masturbated all her life, even continuing the practice after 
marriage, and, though she succeeded in refraining during preg¬ 
nancy, her thoughts still dwelt upon it, while the maternal grand¬ 
mother had died in an asylum from “masturbatory insanity.” 

Freud considers that auto-erotic manifestations are common 
in infancy, and that the rhythmic function of any sensitive spot, 
primarily the lips, may easily pass into masturbation. He 
regards the infantile manifestations of which thumb-sucking is 
the most familiar example (Liideln or Lutschen in German) as 
auto-erotic, the germ arising in sucking the breasts since the lips 
are an erogenous zone which may easily be excited by the warm 
stream of milk. But this only occurs, he points out, in subjects 
in whom the sensitivity of the lip zone is heightened and especially 
in those who at a later age are liable to become hysterical.2 
Shuttleworth also points out that the mere fidgetiness of a neu. 
rotic infant, even when only a few months old, sometimes leads to 
the spontaneous and accidental discovery of pleasurable sexual 
sensations, which for a time appease the restlessness of nervouv 
instability, though a vicious circle is thus established. He has 
found that, especially among quite young girls of neurotic 
heredity, self-induced excitement, often in the form of thigh- 
friction, is more common than is usually supposed.® 

Normally there appears to be a varying aptitude to experi- 

1 J. P. West, Transacliona of the Ohio Pediatric Society. 1805. Afr- 
Btract in Medical Standard. November, 1805; oases are aiso recorded by 
J. T, Winter, “Solf-ahusn in Infancy and Childhood,” American Journal 
Oletetrica, June, 1902. 

2 Freud, Abhandlungen eur Seseualiheorie, pp. 36 ct eeq. 

8 G. E, Shuttleworth, British iledioal Journal, October 3, 1903. 
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once the sexual organism, or any voluptuoxis sensations before 
puberty. I liml, on eliciting the recollections of normal perst)ns, 
that in some cases there have been voluptuous sensations from 
casual contact with the sexual organs at a very early age; in 
other cases there has been occasional slight excitement from early 
years; in yet other cases complete sexual amestlie.^ia until the age 
of puberty. Tliat the latter condition is not due to mere absence 
of perij)lieral irritation is shown by a case I am accjuaintcd with, 
in which a bov of 7, incited by a comj)anion, innocently 
atteiuptcfl, at intervals during several weeks, to prod\>ce erection 
by friction of the penis; no result of any kind followed, although 
erections occurred spontaneously at puberty, with normal sexual 
feelings. 1 

I am imU*l)to(l to a oorro^ponilcnt for the following notes 

^‘Frorn niy ohscTvation (hiring five years at a board!ng sehool, it 
that eight out of ten l>oys were more or less addicted to the prac* 
lice. But 1 would not state positivclt/ that sueh was the proportion of 
cnaMturbators among an average of thirty pupils, though the habit was 
very roinnum. I know that in one bedroom, sleeping seven boys, the 
whole number masturbated fre(iuontly. Hie act was performed in bed, 
in the elosots, and sometimes in the classrooms during lessons. Inquiry 
among my friends as to onanism in the boarding*schools to which they 
were sent, elieited somewhat conlrndirtory answers concerning the fre* 

queney of the habit. Dr. -, who went to a French school, told mo 

that all the older boys had younger accoinplieca in mutual masturbation. 
He also 8jK>ko with experience of the prevalence of the practice in a 
well-known public school iti the west of England. B. said off the boys 
at Ills school masturbated; O. stated that of his schoolmates were 

onanists; L. said *moro than half* was the proportion. 

my school, manual masturbation was both solitary and mutual; 
and sometimes younger boys, who had not acquired the habit, were in« 
duced to manipulate bigger boys. One very precocious boy of fifteen 
always chose a companion of ten because his hand was like a woman's.’ 
Sometimes boys entered their friend’s bed for mutual excitement. In 
nfterdife they showed no signs of inversion. Another boy, aged about 
fourteen, who had been seduced by a sorvant*girl, embraced the bolster; 
the pleasurable sensations, aocording to his statement, were heightened 
by imagining that the bolster was a woman. lie said that the enjoyment 


1 See for a detailed study of sexuality in childhood, MolFs valuable 
^)ook, Das Scxxfallebcn dcs Kindcs; of. vof. vi of these Studies^ Ch, IT. 
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of the act was greatly increasea during the holidays, when ho was 
able to spread a pair of his sister’s drawers upon the pillow, and so in¬ 
tensify the illusion. 


“Before puberty the beys appeared to be more continent than after¬ 
ward. A few of the older and more intelligent masturbators reg\ilated 
the habit, as some married men regulate intercourse. Tlie big boy re¬ 
ferred to, who chose always the same manipulator, professed to indulge 
only once in twenty days, his reason being that n>ore fre.juent repetition 
of llie act would injure his health. About twice a week for boys who had 
reached puberty, and once a week for younger boys, was, I think, about 
the average indulgence. I have never met with a parallel of one of 
those cases of excessive masturbation recorded by many doctors. There 
may have been siit-h cases at tins school; but, if .so, the boys concealed 
the frequency of their gratifications. 


“My experience provwl that many of the lads regarded masturba¬ 
tion ns reprehensible; but tbeir plea was ‘everyone does it.’ .Some, often 
those who indulged Inordinately and more secretly than their com¬ 
panions. gravely condemned the practice as sinful.’ A few seemed to 
think there was ‘no harm in it,’ but that the habit might stunt the 
growth ami weaken the body if practiced very frequently. The greater 
number made no attempt to conceal the habit, they enlarged upon the 
pleasure of it; it was ‘ever so much nicer tliaii eating tarts,’ etc. 

“The cliicf cause I believe to be initiation by an older schoolmate. 
But T have known accidental causes, such ns the discovery that swarm- 
ing up a \toUt pleasurably excited the organ, nihbing to allay irritation, 
and simple, curious handling of the erect penis in the early morning 
before riHing from bed/^ 


I quote the foregoing communication ns perhaps a fairly typical 
experience in a British school, though I am myself inclined to think 
that the prevalence of masturbation in schools is often much overrated, 
for. while in some schools the practice is doubtleas rampant, in others it 
is practically unknown, or, at all events, only practiced by n few indi- 
-ndunls in secret. My own early recollections of (privaio) school-life 
fail to yield any reminiscences of any kind connected with either mastur¬ 
bation or homosexuality; and, while such happy ignorance may be the 

exception rather than the rule, I am certainly inclined to believe that_ 

owing to race and climate, and healthier conditions of lift^thc sexual Im¬ 
pulse is less precocious and less prominently developed during the school- 
age in England than in some Continental countries. It is probably to 
this delayed development that we should attribute the contrast that 
Ferrero finds {J/Europa Otovane, pp. 151-60), and certainly states too 
absolutely, between the sexual reseiwe of young Englishmen niul tho 
sexual immodesty of his own countrymen. 

In Germany, NHcke has also stated (“Krilisches zum Kapitel der 


10 
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SexualitUt/’ Archiv jur Psychiatric^ pp. 354-5C, 1800) that he heard 
nothing at school either of masturbation or homosexuality, and he 
records tlie experience of medical friends who stated that such phe¬ 
nomena were only rare exceptions, and regarded by the majority of the 
bovs AS exhibitions of At other German schools, as 

lloche has shown, sexual practices are very prevalent. It is evident that 
at dillercnt schools, and even at the same school at different times, theso 
manifestations vary in frequency within wide limits. 

Such variations, it seems to me, arc due to two causes. In the 
first place, they largely depend upon the character of the more influ¬ 
ential ehler l)oys. In the second place, they depend upon the attitude 
of the hcnd*ninstor. With reference to this |>oint I may quote from a 
letter written by an experienced master in one of the most famous 

English public schools: "When 1 first came to -, a quarter of a 

oenturj' ago, Dr. - was making a crusade against this failing; boys 

were sent away wholesale; the school was summoned and lectured 
solemnly; and the more the severities, the more rampant the disease. 

T thought to myself tliat the remedy was creating the malady, and I 
heard afterward, from an old lioy, that in those days they used to talk 
things over by the fireside, and think there must be something very 

choice in a sin that braved so much. Dr. - wont, and, under 

we never spoke of such things. Curiosity died down, and the thing itself, 

I believe, was lessened. We were told to warn new boys of the dangers 
to health and morals of such offences, lest the innocent should bo caught 
in ignorance. 1 have only spoken to a few; I tliink the great thing 
is not to put it in iKiys' heads. I have noticed solitary* faults most 
commonly, and then I tell the l>oy how he is physically weakening him¬ 
self. If you notice, it is puppies that seem to go against Nature, but 
grouTi dogs, never. So, if two small boys acted thus, I should think it 
merely an instinctive feeling after Nature, which >vould amend itself. 
Many hero w*ouid consider it n heinous sin, but those who think such 
things sins make them sins. I have seen, in the old days, most delight¬ 
ful little children sent away, branded with infamy, and scarce knowing 
why—you might as well expel a boy for scratching his head when it 
itched. I am sure the soundest way is to treat it ns a doctor would, and 
explain to the boy the physical effects of over-indulgenco ot any sort 
When it is combated from the monkish standpoint, the evu becomes an 
epidemic.’’ I am, however, far from anxious to indorse the policy of 
ignoring the sexual phenomena of youth. It is not the speaking about 
such things that should be called in question, but the wisdom and good 
senso of the speaker. We ought to expect a head-master to possess both 
nn adequate acquaintance with the nature of the phenomena of auto¬ 
erotism and homosexuality, and a reasonable amount of tact in dealing 
with boys; he may then fairly bo trusted to exercise his own judgmenU 
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/t may be doubted whether boys sliould be made loo alive to the existence 
of sexual phenomena; there can be no doubt about their teachers. The 
same is, of course, true ns regards girls, among whom the same phe 
Domena, though less obtrusive, are not less liable to occur. 


As to whether innsturbation is more common in one sex than 
the other, there have been con.siderable differences of opinion 
Tisfiot considered it more prevalent among women; Christian be* 
lieved it commoner among men; Deslandes and Iwan Bloch 
hold that there are no sexual differences, and Gamier was doubt¬ 
ful. Lawson Tait, in his Diseases of iro/arn. stated his opinion 
that in England, while very common among l)oys, it is relatively 
rare among women, and then usually taught. Spitzka, in- 
America, also found it relatively rare among women, and Dana 
considers it commoner in boys than in girls or adults.i Moll is 
inclined to think that masturbation is less common in wo’nen 
and girls than in the male sex. Rohledcr believes that after 
puberty, when it is etjually common in both se.xes, it is more 
fretpicntly found in men, but that women masturbate with more 
passion and imaginative fervor.^ Kellogg, in America, says it is 
equally prevalent in both sexes, but tiiat women are more 
secretive. Jlorris, also in America, considers, on the other hand, 
tliat persistent masturbation is commoner in women, and accounts 
for this by the healthier life and traditions of boys. Pouillet, 
who studied the matter with considerable thoroughness in France, 
came to the conclusion that masturbation is commoner amonf' 

O 


iThU 19. no doubt, the most common opinion, and it is frwiucntlv 
repealed in tcxt-liooks. It is scarcely neccssarj’, however, to rwiiit out 
timt only the opinions of those who have given special attention to the 
^tter enn carry any weight. R. W. Shufeldt (“On n Case of Female 
Impotency, pp. 5-7) quotes the opinions of various cautious observers 
as to the dilliculty of detecting masturbation in women. 

ZThis latter opinion is confirmed by Nlltke bo far as the insane arc 
Miicemed. In a careful study of sexual perversity in n large nsvlum. 
Nilcke found that, while moderate masturbation could be more easily 
^aced among men than among women, excessive innstiirbation was 
m re comrnon among women. And, while among the men masturbation 
nas most fluent m the lowest trrades of mental development (idiocy 
-‘"I frequent in the highest grades (general pa- 

raitsis). tn the women it was the reverse. (P. Nlleke, “Die Sexuelten 

189^.7 P^!/chiotri3cJ,e en ycurologi3ch4 
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women, amonjr whom he found it to be equally prevalent in 
rich and poor, and especially so in the ^eat centres of civilization. 
In Ihissia, Giittccit states in his Dreissig Jahre Praxis, that 
from tlie ages of 10 to IG boys masturbate more tlian girls, who 
know less about the practice which has not for them the charm 
of the forbidden, but after IG he finds the practice more frequent 
in girl? and women than in youths and men. Niicke, in Ger¬ 
many, believes that there is much evidence pointing in the same 
direction, and Adler considers masturbation very common m 
women. Sloraglia is decidedly of the opinion, on the ground of 
his own observations already alluded to, that masturbation is 
more frequent among women ; he refers to the fact—n very 
significant fact, as I shall elsewhere liave to point out—that, 
while in man there is only one sexual centre, the penis, in woman 
there are several centres,—the clitoris, the vagina, the uterus, the 
breasts,*—and ho mentions that he know a prostitute, a well- 
developed brunette of soinewliat nervous temperament, who 
boasted that she know fourteen ways of masturbating herself. 

Sly own opinion is that the question of the sexual distribu¬ 
tion of masturbation has been somewhat obscured by that harm¬ 
ful tendency, to which I have already alluded, to concentrate 
attention on a jiartieular set of auto-erotic phenomena. We must 
group and divide our facts rationally if we wish to command 
them. If we confine our attention to very young children, the 
available evidence shows that the practice is much more common 
in females,2 and such a result is in harmony with the fact that 
precocious puberty is most often found in female children.'* At 

1 Mnininary Tnasturlmtion Bometimes occurs; see, c.ff., Roblc<lcr, 
Dtc Masturbation (pp. 32-3.3); it is, liowcvcr, rnre. 

3 IlirscliBprung pointed out this, indcotl, many years ago, on tho 
ground of his own experience. And sec Rolilcdcr, op. cit,, pp. 44-47. 

3 111 many cnscB, of courae, the phyaicnl precocity is associated with 
precocity in sexual habits. An instructive case is reported (AlioniAt and 
A'cui‘o/oi 7 i«f, October, ISD.'S) of a girl of 7, a beautiful child, of healthy 
family, and very intelligent, who, from the ege of three, was perpetually 
masturbating, when not watched. The clitoris and monn veneris were 
those of a fully-grown woman, and the child was as well informed upon 
moat subjects as an average woman. She was cured by care and hygicnia 
ottention, and when seen Inst was in excellent condition. A medical 
friend tells me of a little girl of two, whose external genital organs art 
greatly developed, and who is always rubbing herself. 
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puberty and adolescence occasional or frequent masturbation is 
common in both boys and girls, though, I believe, less com¬ 
mon than is sometimes supposed; it is dillicult to say whetlier it 
is more prevalent among ooys or girls; one is inclined to con¬ 
clude that it prevails more widely among boys. The sexual 
impulse, and consequently the tendency to masturbation, tend to 
be aroused later, and less easily in girls than in youths, though it 
must also be rememl>ered that boys’ traditions and their more 
active life keep tlie tendency in abeyance, while in girls there is 
inuel) less frequently any restraining influence of correspondiijg 
character.* In my study of inversion I have found that 
ignorance and the same absence of tradition are probably factors 
in the prevalence of homosexual tendencies among women.^ 
After adolescence I think there can be no doubt that masturba¬ 
tion is more common in women than in men. Jlcn have, bv this 
time, mostly adopted some method of sexual gratification with the 
opposite sex; women are to a much larger extent shut out from 
such gratification; moreover, while in rare cases women are 
sexually precocious, it more often happens that their se.xual 
impulses only gain strength and self-consciousness after adoles¬ 
cence has passed. I liave been much impressed by the frequency 
with which masturbation is occasionally (especially about the 
period of menstruation) practiced by active, intelligent, and 

1 R. T. Morris, of New York, has also pointed out the influence of 

traditions in tiiis respect. “Among boys.” he remarks, “there are tradi¬ 
tions to the effect that sclf.abuse is liarmfiil. Among girls, however, 
there are no such saving traditions.” Dr. Kiernnn writes in a private 
letter: “It has hecn hy experience, that from ignorance or otherwise, 
there arc young women who do not look upon sexual manipulation with 
the same fear that men do.” Guttceit, similnrlv, remarks that men 
have warned of masliirlmtion. and fe.ar its evil results, white girls. 
«'en if warned, attach little importance to the warning: ho adds that 
m healthy women, inasturhation, even in excess, has little bad results, 
pic attitude of many women in this matter mar be illustrated by the 
flowing passage from n letter written by n medical friend in India: 
tThe other day one of my English women patients gave me the following 
reason for having taught the 17-year-old daughter of a retired Colonel 
to mnsturhatc: ‘Poor girl, she was troubled with dreams of men. and 
in case she should he tempted with one. and become pregnant, I toaght 
her to bring the feeling on herself—ns it is safer, and, after all, nearly 
as nice ns with a man.’ ” ^ 

2 H. Ellis, fHudif$ in the Payohology of Bex, volume ii. “Sexurf 
Inversion,” Chapter IV. 
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healthy women who othcnvise lead a chaste life. This experi¬ 
ence is eonlirnied by others who are in a position to ascertain the 
facts among normal people; thus a lady, who has received the 
confidence of many women, told me that she believes that all 
women who remain \mniarric<l masturbate, as she found so much 
evidence pointing in this direction.* This statement certainly 
needs some rpialifioation, though I believe it is not far from tlie 
truth as regards young and healthy women who, after having 
normal sexual relationship.s, have been compelled for some 
reason or other to break them off and lead a lonelv life.^ But 

to 

we liave to remember that there are some women, evidently with 
a considerable degree of congenital sexual anjesthesia (no doubt, 
in some respect or another below the standard of normal health), 
in whom the sexual instinct has never been aroused, and who not 
only do not masturbate, but do not show any desire for normal 
gratification; while in a largo proportion of other cases the 
impulse is gratified passively in ways I have already referred to. 
The auto-erotic phenomena which take place in this way, spon¬ 
taneously, by yielding to revery, with little or no active inter¬ 
ference, certainly occur much more frequently in women than in 
men. On the other hand, contrary to what one might be led to 
c.\j)cct, the closely-related auto-crotic phenomena during sleep 
seem to take place more frequently in men, although in women, 
as we have found ground for concluding, they reverberate much 
more widely and impressively on the waking psychical life. 

Wo owe to Restif do la Bretonne what i# perhaps the earliest 
precise description of a woman masturbating. In 1755 he knew a 
dark young woman, plain but well-made, and of warm temperament, 
educated in a convent. She was observed one day, when gazing from 
her window at a young man in whom she was tenderly interested, to 
become much excited. “Her movements became agitated; I approached 
her. and really believe that she was uttering affectionate e.xpressions; 
^he had become red. Then she sighed deeply, and became motionless, 


1 See. also, the Appendix to the third volume of these IStwliea, in 
which I have brought forward sexual histories of normal persons. 

2 K. II. Smith, also, states that from 25 to 35 is the age whe« most 
women come under the physician’s eye with manifest and pronounced 
habits of masturbation. 
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stretching out her legs, which she siiiTened, as if she felt pain/’ It 
is further hinted that her hands took part in this inaD<£Uvre (J/oii^iVi/r 
A’lcola^, vol. vi, p. 143). 

Pictorial representations of a woman masturhating also occur in 
eighteenth century engravings. Thus, in France, BuuJouin’s "‘Le Midi’* 
(reproduced in Fuclis’s Dan AVofwc/ie Elem€nt tit d€r K(iriL'<ttur,V\g, 02), 
represents an elegant young lady in a rococo gttrdcn‘bower; she has 
been reading a book she has now just dropped, together with licr sun* 
shade; she leans languorously back, and her hand begins to find its 
way through her placket*hole. 

Adler, who has studied masturbation in women with more earo 
than any previous writer, has recorded in detail the autO'crotic mani¬ 
festations involved in the case of an intelligent an<l unprejudiced 
woman, aged 30, who had begun masturbating when twenty, and practiced 
it at intervals of a few weeks. She experienced the desire for sexual 
gratification under the following circumstances; (1) sjKmbincously, 

directly before or after menstruation; (2) as a method to cure sleep¬ 
lessness; (3) after washing the parts with warm (but not cold) M*atcr; 
(4) after erotic dreams; (5) quite suddenly, without definite cause. 
The phenomena of the masturbntory process fell into two stages: 
(1) incomplete excitement, (2) the highest pleasurable grntificution. 
It only took place in the evening, or at niglit, and u special position was 
necessary, with the right knee bent, and the right foot against the 
knee of the extended left leg. The bent index and middle fingers of the 
riglit hand were then applied firmly to the lower third of the left 
labium minus, which was rubbed against the underlying parts. At this 
stage, the manifestations sometimes stopped, either from an efTort of 
8c]f‘Control or from fatigue of the arm. There was no emission of 
mucus, or general perspiration, but some degree of satisfaction and of 
fatigue, followed by sleep. If, however, the manipulation was con¬ 
tinued, the second stage was reached, and the middle finger sank into 
the vagina, while the index finger remained on the labium, the rest of 
the hood holding and compressing the whole of the vulva, from pubes 
to anus, against the symphysis, with a backwords and fonvnrds move¬ 
ment, the left hand also being frequently used to support and assist 
the right. The parts now gave a mushroom-1 ike feeling to the touch, and 
In a few seconds, or after a longer interval, the complete feeling of 
pleasurable satisfaction was attained. At the same moment there was 
(but only after she had had experience of coitus) an involuntary ele¬ 
vation of the pelvis, together with emission of mucus, making the hand 
wet. this mucus having an odor, and being quite distinct from the 
ordinary odorless mucus of the vagina; at the same time, the finger 
in the vagina felt slight contractions of the whole vaginal wall. Tho 
climax of sexual pleasure lasted a few seconds, with its concomitant 
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vnginal contractions, tlion slowly subsided with a feeling of general well¬ 
being, tlic finger at the same time sli|iping out of the vagina, and sho 
was left in a state of g-u'-ral |ierspiralion, and sleep would immediately 
follow; when this was not the case, she was frctjuently conscious of 
some degree of sensibility in the sacrum, lasting for several hours, and 
especially felt when sitting. When niasturbation was the result of an 
erotic clreain (which occurred hut seldom), the first stage was already 
reached in sleep, and the second was more quickly obtained. During 
tlio act it was only occasionally that any thoughts of men or of coitus 
wrri> present, the attention being fixed on (he coming climax. The 
psychic state afterwards was usually one of self-reproach. (O. Adler, 
Die Mnn^rlhafie Qffichlcehtaempfxndung dca H'cibcs, 1904, pp. 2C-20.) 
The phenoiiiena in this case may he regarded as fairly typical, but there 
are many individual variations; mucus emissions and vaginal contrac¬ 
tions frequently occur before actual orgasm, and there is not usually any 
insertion of the finger into the vagina in women who have never ex- 
jKTicnced coitus, or, indeed, even in those who have. 

Wo must now turn to that aspect of our subject which in 
the past has always seemed the only aspect of auto-erotic phe¬ 
nomena meriting attention : the symptoms and results of chronic 
niasturbation. It appears to have been an Englishman who, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, first called pojmlar 
attention to the supposed evils of masturbation. Ilis book was 
published in Ijondon, and entitled: Ouania, or ihe fleinous Sin 
of Self-pollution, and all its Frightful Consequences in both 
Sexes, Considered, uitli Spiritual and Physical Advice, etc. It 
is not a serious medical treatise, but an early and certainly 
superior e.xample of a kind of literature which we have since 
become familiar with through the daily newspapers. A large part 
of the book, which is cleverly written, is devoted in the later edi¬ 
tions to tile letters of nervous and hypochondriacal youngnicn and 
women, who arc too shy to visit the author, but request him to 
send a bottle of his “Strengthening Tincture,"’ and mention that 
they are inclosing half a guinea, a guinea, or still larger sum. 
Concerning the composition of the “Strengthening Tincture” we 
are not informed.* This work, whjch was subsequently attrib- 

I It may. however, be inatructive to obaorxe timt at the end of the 
volume we find an ndvertiaement of “Dr. Kobinson’s Treatise on the 
Virtues nnd Kfllcacy of a Cnuu of Bread, Eat Early in tho Morning 
Fasting.” * 
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uted to a writer named Bokkers, is said to have passed through 
no less than eighty editions, and it was translated into German. 
Tissot, a physician of Lausanne, followed with his Traite do 
VOnanisme: Dissertation sur Ics Maladies produiics par la Mas¬ 
turbation, first published in Latin (17G0), then in French 
(1764), and afterward in nearly all European languages. He 
regarded masturbation as a crime, and as “an act of suicide.” 
His book is a production of amusing e.xaggeration and rhetoric, 
zealously setting forth the prodigious evils of masturbation in a 
style which combines, as Christian remarks, the strains of Kous- 
seau with a vein of religious piety. Tissot included onlv manual 
self-abuse under the term “onanism;” shortly aftenvard, Vol¬ 
taire, in his Dictionnaire Philosophique, took up the subject, 
giving it a wider meaning and still further popularizing it. 
Finally Lallemand, at a somewhat later period (18:i6), wrote a 
book which was, indeed, more scientific in character, but which 
still sought to represent masturbation os the source of all evils. 
These four writers—the author of Onania, Tissot, Voltaire, 
Lallemand—are certainly responsible for much. The mistaken 
notions of many medical authorities, carried on by tradition, even 
down to our own time; the powerful lever which has been put 
into the hand of unscrupulous quacks; the suffering, dread, and 
remorse experienced in silence by many thousands of ignorant 
and often innocent young people may all be traced in largo 
measure back to these four well-meaning, but (on this question) 
misguided, authors. 

'Ihere is really no end to the list of real or supposed symp¬ 
toms and results of masturbation, as given by various medical 
writers during the last century. Insanity, epilepsy, numer¬ 
ous forms of eye disease, supra-orbital headache, occipital head¬ 
ache (Spitzka), strange sensations at the top of the head (Sav¬ 
age), various forms of neuralgia (Anstie, J, Chapman), tender¬ 
ness of the skin in the lower dorsal region (Chapman), niamtnarv 
tenderne.«s in young girls (Lacassagne), mammary hypertrophy 
(Ossendovsky), asthma (Peyer), cardiac murmurs (Seerley), the 
appearance of vesicles on wounds (Baraduc), acne and other 
forms of cutaneous eruptions (the author of Onania, Clipson), 
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dilated pupils (Skene, Lewis, Moraglia), eyes directed upward 
and siiieways (Pouillet), dark rings around the eyes, intennittent 
functional deafness (Bonnier), painful menstruation (J. Chap¬ 
man), catarrh of uterus and vagina (Winckel, Pouillet), ovarian 
disease (Jessett), pale and discolored skin (l^ewis, Moraglia), 
redness of nose (Gruncr), c])istaxis (Joal, J. N. IVfackenzic), 
mori)id changes in nose (Piiess), convulsive cough of puberty 
(Gowers), acidity of vagina (It. \V. Shufeldt), incontinence of 
urine in young women (Oirandeau), warts on tlie hands in women 
(Durr, Kriechmar, von Oye), hallucinations of smell and hearing, 
(Griesinger, Lewis), intermittent functional deafness (Bonnier), 
indican in the urine (Ilertcr), an indescrihahle odor of the skin 
in women (Skene), these are but a few of the signs and conse¬ 
quences of mnsturl)ation given by various prominent authorities.^ 

That many of these manifestations do occur in connection 
with masturbation is unquestionable; there is also good reason 
to believe that some of them may be the results of masturba¬ 
tion acting on an imperfectly healthy organism. But in all 
such cases we must speak with great caution, for there appears 
to be little reliable evidence to show that simple masturbation, 
in a well-born and healthy individual, can produce any evil re¬ 
sults beyond slight functional disturbances, and those only when 
it is practiced in excess. To illustrate tlie real pathological re¬ 
lationships of masturbation, a few typical and important disorders 
may bo brictly considered. 

Tlie delicate meclianism of the eye is one of the first portions 
of the nervous apparatus to be disturbed by any undue strain 
on the system; it is not surprising that masturbation should bo 
widely incriminated as a catise of eye troubles. If, however, we 
inquire into the results obtained by the most cautious and ex¬ 
perienced ophthalmological observers, it grows evident that mas¬ 
turbation, as a cause of disease of the eye, becomes merged into 
M’ider causes. In Germany, ITerraann Cohn, the distinguished 
ophthalmic surgeon of Breslau, has dealt fully with the ques- 

1 PouiUot nlone enumemtea and apparently necepta conaiderably 
over one hundred different morbid conditiona aa aigna and reaulta of 
masturbation. 
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tion.* Cohn, who believes that all young men and women mas¬ 
turbate to some extent, finds that masturbation must be excessive 
for eye trouble to become apparent. In most of his cases there 
was masturbation several times daily during from five to seven 
years, in many during ten years, and in one during twenty-three 
years. In such cases we are obviously dealing witli abnormal per¬ 
sons, and no one will dispute the possibility of hannful results; 
in .some of the cases, when masturbation was stopped, the eve 
trouble improved. Even in these cases, however, the troubles 
were but slight, the chief being, apparently, photopsia (a sub¬ 
jective sensation of light) with otherwise normal conditions of 
pupil, vision, color-sense, and retina. In some cases there was 
photophobia, and he has also found paralysis of acconimodatiou 
and conjunctivitis. At a later date Salmo Cohn, in his compre¬ 
hensive monograph on the relationship between the eye and the 
sexual organs in women, brought together numerous cases of eye 
troubles in young women associated with masturbation, but in 
most of these cases masturbation had been practiced with great 
frequency for a long period and the ocular alfections were usu¬ 
ally not serious.^ In England, Power has investigated the rela¬ 
tions of the sexual system to eye disease. He is inclined to think 
that the effects of masturbation have been exaggerated, but he 
believes that it may produce such for the most part trivial com¬ 
plaints as photopsiaj, uiusca;, muscular asthenopia, possibly bleph¬ 
arospasm, and perhaps conjunctivitis. He goes on, however, 
to point out that more serious complaints of the eye are caused 
by excess in normal coitus, by sexual abstinence, and especially 
by disordered menstruation. Thus we see that even when we 
are considering a mechanism so delicately poised and one so 
easily disturbed by any jar of the system as vision, masturbation 
produces no effect except when carried to an extent which argues 
a hereditarily imperfect organism, while even in these cases the 
effects are usually but slight, moreover, in no respect specific, but 


1 “Augenkrankheiten bei Ma8turbantcn,’’Knapp-Schwelmrer’a Archiv 
fUr Augenhiilkunde, Bd. 11, 18S2, p. 108. 

2 Salmo Cohn, Uterus und Augc, 1800, pp. 63-66. 
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ore paralleled and even exceeded by the results of other disturb¬ 
ances of the sexual system. 

I.et us turn to the supposed influence of masturbation in 
causing insanity and nervous diseases. Here we may chiefly 
realize tlie immense influence exerted on medical science by 
Tissot and Ins followers during a hundred years. Afental weak¬ 
ness is the cause and not the result of excessive masturbation, 
CJall declared,* but lie was a man of genius, in isolation. Sir 
\\’illiani Kllis, an alienist of considerable reputation at the 
beginning of the last century, could write with scientific equa¬ 
nimity: “1 have no hesitation in saying that, in a very largo 
number of patients in all public asylums, the disease may be 
attributed to that cause.” He docs, indeed, admit that it may be 
only a symptom sometimes, but goes on to assert that masturba¬ 
tion ‘'has not hitherto been exhibited in the awful light in which 
it deserves to be shown,’^ and that “in by far the greater number 
of cases” it is the true cause of dementia.^ Esquirol lent his 
name and influence to a similar view of the pernicious influence 
of masturbation. Throughout the century, even down to the 
present day, this point of view has been traditionally presen’cd ‘n 
a modified form. In apparent ignorance of the enormous preva¬ 
lence of masturbation, and without, so far ns can be seen, any 
attempt to distinguish between cause and efTect or to eliminate 
the lieroditary neuropathic element, inany alienists have sot down 
a large proportion of cases of insanity, idiocy, epilepsy, and die- 
ease of the spinal cord to uncomplicated masturbation. Thus, at 
the Mattcawan State Hospital (New York) for criminal lunatics 
and insane prisoners, from 1875 to 1907, masturbation was Die 
sole assigned cause of insanity in 160 men (out of 3,595) ; while, 
according to Dr. Clara Harms, among 131 cases of insanity in 
young women, masturbation Is the cause in ten cases.® It is 
unnecessary to multiply examples, for this traditional tendency 
is familiar to all. 

1 Fonclions du Ctfrveau, 1S25, vol. iii, p. 337. 

3W. Klliii, Treatise on Insanitj/, 1838, pp. 336, 340. 

3 Clnra Rnrrug, “Inpnnitj' in Young Women,” Journal of Nervous 
and Mental Disease, June. 180(1 
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It appears to have been largely due to Griesinger, in tlie 
middle of the last century, that we owe the lirst authoritative 
appearance of a saner, more discriminating view regarding the 
results of masturbation. Although still to some extent fettered 
by the traditions prevalent in his day, Griesinger saw that it was 
not so much masturbation itself as the feelings aroused in sensi¬ 
tive minds by the social attitude toward masturbation which 
produced evil effects. ‘-That constant struggle,” ho wrote, 
“against a desire wliich is even overpowering, and to which tho 
individual always in the end succumbs, that hidden strife be¬ 
tween shame, repentance, good intentions, and tho irritation 
which impels to the act, this, after not a little acquaintance with 
onanists, we consider to he far more important than tlie pri¬ 
mary direct pliysical effect.” He added that there are no spocifio 
signs of masturbation, and concluded that it is oflenor a symp¬ 
tom than a cause. The general progress of educated opinions 
since that date has, in tho main, confirmed and carried forward 
the results cautiously stated by Griesinger. Tiiis distinguislied 
alienist thought that, when practiced in childhood, masturbation 
might lead to insanity. Berkhan, in his investigation of the 
psychoses of childliood, found that in no single case was mas¬ 
turbation a cause. Vogel, TJlfelmann, and Einminghnus, in tlie 
course of similar studies, have all come to almost similar con- 
clusions.i It is only on a congenitally morbid nervous system, 
Emminghaus insists, that masturbation can produce any serious 
results. “Most of the cases charged to masturbation,” writes 
Kiernan (in a private letter), basing his opinion on wide clinical 
experience, “are either hebephrenia or hysteria in which an effect 
is taken for the cause.” Christian, during twenty years’ experi¬ 
ence in hospitals, asylums, and private practice in town and 
country, has not found any seriously evil effects from masturba¬ 
tion .2 He thinks, indeed, that it may be a more serious evil in 
women than in men. But Yellowlees considers that in women 

i ‘ostance, H. Emminghaus, “Die Psychosen dcs Kindesnl- 

01*^63 TJandbuch der Kinder-Krankheiicn, Naclitrag 11. pp. 

2 Christian, article “Ononisme,” Diotionnaire cncvclop^diaiie des 
$m€nc€9 mddicates.*’ 
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“it is possibly less exhausting and injurious than in the other 
sex/’ wliich was also the opinion of Hammond, as well as of 
Gvittceit, though he found that women pushed the practice much 
furtlier than men, and Niicko, who has given special attention to 
this point, could not find that masturbation is a definite cause 
of insanity in women in a single case.* Koch also reaches a 
similar conclusion, as regards both sexes, though he admits that 
masturbation may cause some degree of psychopathic deteriora¬ 
tion. Kven in this respect, however, he points out that “when 
practiced in moderation it is not injurious in the certain and 
excci)tionlcs8 way in which it is believed to be in many circles. 
It is the people whose nervous systems are already injured who 
niasturbate most easily and practice it more immoderately than 
otljcrs”; the chief source of its evil is self-reproach and the 
struggle with the impulse.^ Kahlbaum, it is true, under the 
influence of the older tradition, when he erected katatonia into 
a separate disorder (not always accepted in later times), regarded 
prolonged and excessive masturbation os a chief cause, but I am 
not aware that he ever asserted that it was a solo and sufficient 
cause in a healthy organism. Kiernan, one of the earliest writers 
on katatonia, was careful to point out that masturbation was 
probably ns much effect as cause of the morbid nervous condition.^ 
Mnudsley (in Body and Mind) recognized masturbation as a 
special exciting cause of a choracteristic form of insanity: but 
he cautiously added: “Nevertheless, I think that self-abuse sel¬ 
dom, if ever, produces it without the co-operation of the insane 
netirosis.”* Schiile also recognized a specific masturbatory in¬ 
sanity, but the general tendency to reject any such nosological 
form is becoming marked; Krafft-Ebing long since rejected it 
and Niicke decidedly opposes it. Kraepelin states that excessive 
masturbation can only occur in a dangerous degree in predis- 

1 Nllckc, Vcrhrechtn und Waftn-sinn 6ci‘m TTetbc, 1804, p. 67. 

2J. L. A. Koch, Die Psychopathischen ifindenoerligkeHen, 1892, 
p. 273 ct seq. 

3 J. O. Kleman, American Journal of Insanity, July, 1877. 

* itlnudslcy dealt, in hin vigorous, picturesque manner, with tho 
more extreme morbid mental conditions sometimes found associated with 
masturbation, In “Illustrations of a Variety of Insanity,” Journal of 
ilenlal Science, July, 1803. 
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posed subjects; so, also, Forel aud Lowenfeld, as at an earlier 
period. Trousseau.^ It is true that Marro, in his admirable and 
detailed study of the normal and abnormal aspects of puberty, 
accepts a form of masturbatory insanity; but the only illus¬ 
trative case he brings forward is a young man possessing various 
stigmata of degeneracy and the son of an alcoholic father; such 
a case tells us nothing regarding the results of simple masturba¬ 
tion.^ Even Spitzka, who maintained several years ago the 
traditional views as to the terrible results of masturbation, and 
recognized a special “insanity of masturbation,” stated his con¬ 
clusions with a caution that undermined his position: “Self¬ 
abuse,” he concluded, “to become a sole cause of insanity, must be 
begun early and carried very far. In persons of sound ante¬ 
cedents it rarely, under these circumstances, suffices to produce 
an actual vesania.”® When we remember that there is no con¬ 
vincing evidence to show that masturbation is “begun early and 
carried very far” by “persons of sound antecedents,” the signifi¬ 
cance of Spitzka’s “typical psychosis of masturbation” is some¬ 
what annulled. It is evident that these distinguished investiga¬ 
tors, Marro and Spitzka, have been induced by tradition to take 
up a position which their own scientific consciences have com¬ 
pelled them practically to evacuate. 

Recent authorities arc almost unanimous in rejecting masturbation 
as a cause of insanity. Thus, Rohlcdcr, in hie coinprclicnsivc moiio- 
graph {Die Masturbation, 1809, pp. 185'02), although taking a very 
serious view of the evil results of masturbation, points out the utinnim* 
ity which is now tending to prevail on this point, and lays it down 
that “masturbation is never the direct cause of insanity.” Sexual e.x- 
cesses of any kind, he adds (following Curschmann), can, at tl>e most, 
merely give an impetus to a latent form of Insanity. On the whole, ho 
concludes, the best authorities arc unanimous in agreeing that mastur¬ 
bation may certainly injure mental capacity, by weakening memory and 
depressing intellectual energy; that, further, in hereditarily neurotic 
Bubjects, it may produce slight psychoses like folie du doute, bypo- 

^ Sextuillebcn und Ncrvenlcidcn, 2d. cd., Ch. 

• XA x« 

2 Marro, La Puhertd, Turin, 1898, p. 174. 

2E. C. Spitzka, “Cases of Masturbation,” Journal of Mental 
Boicnce, July, 1888. 
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cliondria, liy?iU»ria; that, Unally, under no circumstanced can it produco 
severe psyclicHes like paranoia or general paralysis. “If it caused in¬ 
sanity, as often ns some chum,” as Kellogg remarks, ‘^the uholo race 
would long since have passed into mastnrbutic degeneracy of mind. 

. . . It is especially injurious in the very young, and in all wlio 

have weak nervous systems,*’ hut “the physieal traits attribtiU*d to the 
liobit are common to thousands of neurasthenic and neurotic individuals.’* 
(Kellogg, .1 Text-hooh of Mental Diseases, 1S97, pp. 94-950 Again, at 
the outset of the article on “Masturbation,” In Tuke’s DiVfionart/ of 
Ps}fcholofficol Me<lic{m\ Yellow lees states that, on account of the mis- 
cliief formerly done hy reckless statements, it is nccessarj* to stato 
plainly that “unless the practice has been long and greatly indulged, 
no pcTiiianent evil eirects may be obscr>*ed to follow.” Kiicke, again, lias 
declared (“Kritisohos zuin Kapitel dor SexualitUt,” Archiv fur Psy^ 
chin trie, 1S991 : “There are neilhor somatic nor psychic symptoms pecul¬ 
iar on onanism. Nor is there any specific onanistic psychosis. I am 
prepared to deny that onanism ever produces any psychoses in those 
who arc not alremly ]>rod is posed.” That such a vi(*w is now becoming 
widely prevalent is il lust rated by the cautimis and temperate discussion 
of masturbation in a recent work by a non*medical writer, Oeo/Trey 
Mortimer {Chapters on Human Love, pp. 199-205). 

Tlie testimony of expert witnesses with regard to the influ¬ 
ence of masturbation in producing other forms of psychoses and 
neuroses is becoming eijually decisive; and here, also, tlie tradi¬ 
tions of Tissot arc being slowly effaced. “I linve not, in the 
whole of my j)racticc,” wrote \\’cst, forty years ago, “out of a 
large experience among children and women, seen convulsions, 
epilepsy, or idiocy induced by masturbation in any child of either 
sex. Neither liavc I seen any instance in which hysteria, epi¬ 
lepsy, or insanity in women after puberty was due to masturba¬ 
tion, as its efficient cause.’** Gowers speaks somewhat less posi¬ 
tively, hut regards masturbation as not so much a cause of true 
epilepsy ns of atypical attacks, sometimes of a character inter¬ 
mediate between the hystcroid and the epileptoid form; this re¬ 
lationship lie has frequently seen in boys.2 Leyden, among the 
causes of diseases of the spinal cord, does not include any form 

1 Charles West, Lancet, November 17, 1806. 

SGowers, Epilepsti, 1881, p. 31. LOwenfcld believes that opileptio 
attacks are certainly caused by masturbation. FCrO thought that both 
epilepsy and hystcrio may bo coused by masturbation. 
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of sexual excess. “In moderation/* Erb remarks, “masturbation 
is not more dangerous to the spinal cord than natural coitus, and 
has no bad effects*’it makes no difference, Erb considers, 
whetlier the orgasm is effected normally or in solitude. This is 
also the opinion of Toulouse, of Eiirbringer, and of Curschmann, 
as at an earlier period it was of Roubaud. 

While these authorities are doubtless justified in refusing to 
ascribe to masturbation any part in the production of psychic or 
nervous diseases, it seems to me that they arc going somewhat 
beyond their province when they assert that masturbation has 
no more injurious effect than coitus. If sexual coitus were 
a purely physiological i>henomenon, this position would he sound. 
But the sexual orgasm is normally bound up witli a mass of 
powerful emotions aroused by a person of the opposite sex. It 
is in the joy caused by the play of these emotions, as well a-s in 
the discharge of the sexual orgasm, that the satisfaction of coitus 
resides. In the absence of the desired partner the orgasm, what¬ 
ever relief it may give, must be followed by a sense of dissatis¬ 
faction, perhaps of depression, even of exha»>stion, often of shame 
and remorse. The same remark has since been made liy Stanley 
nall.2 Practical!}-, also, as John Hunter pointed out, there is 
more probability of excess in masturbation than in coitus. 
Whether, as some have asserted, masturbation involves a greater 
nervous effort than coitus is more doubtful.^ It thus seems 
somewhat misleading to assert that masturbation has no more 
injurious effect than coitus.^ 

Reviewing the general question of the suppo.sed grave symp- 

1 ^]cnif»Bon’8 JJandbuch, B<1, XL 

^Adolescence, vol. j, p. 441. 

3 See a discussion of those points by Rohlcder, Die ^^as^urbaiion 

pp. 168-175. * 

4 The surgeons, it may be remarked, have cspooiajly sUiled Iho 
harmlefl.^ncss of masturbation in too absolute a manner. Thus John 

rcncrcaf Disease, 1786, p. 200). ofter iwintini? 
out tJiat tho books on tbis subject have done more harm than cood 
adds,''I think I may alTirm that this act does ]o9s harm to the constltu* 
tion m general than Iho natural/^ And Sir James Paget, in liis Iccturo 
on Bexun] Hypochondriaais/* said; ""Jrnslurbntion does neither moro 
nor loss harm than sexual intercourse practiced with the same freauenev 
m tho same conditions of general health and age and circumstances 

17 
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toms and signs of masturbation, and its pernicious results, ^?e 

may reach tlie conclusion that in the case of moderate masturba- 

% 

tion in healthy, well-born individuals, no seriously pernicious 
results necessarily follow.^ With regard to the general signs, we 
may accept, as concerns both sexes, what the Obstetrical and 
O^Tiecological Society of Berlin decided in 1861, in a discussion 
of it in women, that there arc none which can be regarded as 
rcliable.2 

We may conclude finally, with Clouston, that the opposing 
views on the subject may be simply explained by the fact that the 
writers on both sides have ignored or insulTicicntly recognized the 
influence of heredity and temperament. They have done pre¬ 
cisely what so many unscientific writers on inebriety have con¬ 
tinued to do unto the present day, when describing the terrible 
results of alcohol without pointing out that the chief factor in 
such cases has not been the alcohol, but the organization on 
which the alcohol acted. Excess may act, according to the 
familiar old-fashioned adage, like the lighted match. But we 
must always remember the obvious truth, that it makes a con- 

1 It iH intcre9(ling to Tioto tlmt an analogous result seems to hold 
with animals. Among highly'bred horses excessive masturbation is liable 
to occur with injurious results. It is scarcely necessary to |X)int out 
that higlily*brcU horses arc apt to be abnormal. 

2 With regard to the physical signs, the same conclusion is reached 
by Lcgludic (in op]>osition to Mnrtincau) on the basis of a largo experi* 
cnco. lie has repeatedly found, in young girls who acknowledged fre¬ 
quent masturbation, that the organs were perfectly healthy and normal 
and his convictions are the more noteworthy, since he speaks as a pupil 
of Tardieu, who attached very grave signifleanco to the local signs of 
sexual perversity and excess. (Lcgludic, Notes ct ObsctvQtions <lc 

cine ISDO, p. 05.) Matthews Duncan {Ooulsfonian Lectures on 

Stniliii/ in Wofnen, 1M4, p. 97) was often struck by the smallness, and 
even imperfect development, of the external genitals of women who mas¬ 
turbate. Clara Bnrrus considers that tlicrc is no necessary connection 
between hynertrophy of the external female genital organs and masturba* 
tion, thougn in six cases of prolonged masturbation she found such a 
condition in three {American Journal of Insanitt/^ April, 1805, p, 470). 
Dechtorew denies that masturbation produces enlargement of the penis, 
and Hammond considers there is no evidence to show that it enlarges 
the clitoris, while Guttceit states that it does not enlarge the nymphio; 
this, however, is doubtful. It would not sudlce in many coses to show 
that large sexual organs are correlated with masturbation; it would 
still be necessary to show whether the sixo of the organs stood to mas* 
turbation in the relation of cfTcct or of cause. 
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siderable differGnce whether you threw your lighted match into a 
powder magazine or into the sea. 

While we may thus dismiss the extravagant views widely 
held during the past century, concerning the awful results of 
masturbation, as due to ignorance and false tradition, it must be 
pointed out that, oven in healthy or moderately healthy indi¬ 
viduals, any e.xcess in solitary self-excitement may still produce 
results which, though slight, are yet harmful. The skin, diges¬ 
tion, and circulation may all be disordered; headache and neu¬ 
ralgia may occur; and, as in normal sexual excess or in undue 
frequency of sexual excitement during sleep, there is a certain 
general lowering of nervous tone. Probably the most important 
of the comparatively frequent results—though tliis also arises 
usually on a somewhat morbid soil—is neurasthenia witli its 
manifold symptoms. There can be little doubt that the ancient 
belief, dating from the time of Hippocrates, that sexual excesses 
produce spinal disease, as well as the belief that masturbation 
causes insanity, are largely due to the failure to diagnose 
neurasthenia. 

Tho following cage of neurasthenia, recorded hy Eulenburg, nia 7 
be given as a classical picture of tho nerv-ous disturbances which muy 
be associated with masturbation, and ore frequently regarded as solely 
caused by habits of masturbation: Miss 11. H., 28 years of ago, a robust 
brunette, with fully developed figure, without any trace of nnfcuiia 
or chlorosis, but with an apatheiio expression, bluish rings around 
the eyes, with hypochondriacal and melancholy feelings. She complains 
of pressure on tho head (^^as if head would burst**), giddiness, ringing 
in the ears, photopsia, hemicrania, pains in the back and at sacrum, 
and symptoms of spinal adynamia, with a sonso of fatigue on tho 
least exertion in walking or standing; she sways when standing with 
closed eyes, tendon-reflexes exaggerated; there is a sonso of oppression, 
intercostal neuralgia, end all the signs of neurasthenic dyspepsia; and 
cardiojgia, nausea, ilatulcncc, meteorism, and atternato constipation and 
diarrlicea. She chiefly complains of a feeling of weight and pain in tho 
abdomen, caused by the slightest movement, and of a form of pollution 
(with clitoridian spasms), especially near menstruation, >vith copious 
flow of mucus, characteristic pains, and hyperexcitability, ifensiruation 
was irregular and profuse. Examination showed tumid and elongated 
nymphee, with brown pigmentation; rather large vagina, with rudl* 
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mcntnr^* bymen; and rctroncxioii of uU^rui^. After much persuasion the 
palicnt confesi^cd that, wlien a girl of 12, and ns the result of repeated 
attempts at coitus by n boy of 10, slie had been ini polled to frequent inns* 
turbntion. Tliis had caused ^ent ehanio and remorse, which, however, 
had not sufficed to restrain the habit. Her mofhor having died, sho 
lived alone with her invalid father, and had no one in wliom to confide. 
^tegjir<ling herself ns no longer a virgin, she )jad refused several otTers 
of marriage, and thus still further aggravated her niontul condition. 
tKuIcnhurg, Kcrimfr .Yriiropnf/uV, p. 31.) 

Since Board first described neurasthenia, many diverse opinions 
have been expressed concerning the rclationsliips of sexual irregularities 
to neurasthenia. Gilles do la Tourotte, In his liltle monograph on nou- 
rnsthenio, following tlio traditions of Cliarcot's school, dismisses the 
question of any sexual causation without discussion. Binswangcr {Die 
Pnthotopic uud Tficrapic dcr y< urnsthcntc) ^ while admitting that nearly 
nil nounisthenic persons acknowledge masturbation nt some period, con* 
aiders it is not an important cause of neurasthenia, only dilTerifig 
from coitus by the fact that the opportunities for it are more frequent, 
and that the sexual disturbances of neurasthenia arc, in the majority 
of cases, secondary. Itohlcdcr, on the other hand, who takes a very 
grave view of (ho iniporlanco of masturbation, considers that its most 
serious results are n question of neurasthenia. KrafTt*Ebing has declared 
his opinion that masturbation is a cause of neurasthenia. Christian, 
Leyden. Krh, Rosentlial, Beard, ITuminel, Hanimond, Hermann Cohn, 
Cursehmnnn, Snvill, Herman, Fdrbringor, nil nttacb chief importance to 
neurasthenia os a result of masturbation. CoUins and Phillip {Mcdicnt 
Jtccordy March 25, 1800), in an analysis of 333 cases of neurasthenia, 
foun<I that 123 cases wore apparently due to overwork or masturbation. 
Freud concludes that neurasthenia proper can nearly always be traced to 
excessive masturbation, or to spontaneous pollutions. (^. 9 ., Sammlutiff 
Klrinrr f^chriften sxir ycuronenJfhrc^ first scries, p, 187.) This view is 
confirmed by Gnttors careful study {Veber die RrxueUen Vrsarhen dcr 
ycura.^lhrme vttd Angntneurose, 1808). Gatte) investigated 100 consecu* 
tiro cases of severe functional nor>*ous disorder in Krafft-Ebing's clinic 
at Vienna, and found that in every case of neurasthenia in a male 
(28 in all) there was masturbation, while of the 15 women with neu¬ 
rasthenia, only one is recorded as not inaslurbating, and she practiced 
cotfiis reservaius. Irrespective of the p.irliciilar form of the ncr>' 0 UB 
disorder, Gattcl found that 18 women out of 42, and 30 men out of 58, 
ocknowicdged masturbation. (Tliis shows a slightly larger proportion 
among the men, hut the men were mostly young, while the women were 
mostly of more mature age.) It must, however, always bo remembered 
that wo have no equally careful statistics of masturbation in perfectly 
healthy persons. Wo must olso remember that wo have to distinguish 
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between the post and the propter, and that it is quite possible tliat 
neurasthenic persons are specially predisposed to masturbation. Bloch 
is of this opinion, and remarks that a vicious circle mar thus be 
formed. 

On the whole, there can be little doubt that neurasthenia is liable 
to be associated with masturbation carried to an excessive extent. But, 
wliile neurasthenia is probably the severest alTectiou that is liable U. 
result from, or accompany, masturbation, we are scarcely yet entitled ta 
accept the conclusion of Gattol that in such cases there is no herwlitar^ 
neurotic predisposition. We must steer clearly between the opi>osib 
errors of those, on the one hand, who assert that heredity is the sol** 
cause of functional iienous disorders, and those, on the other hand, who 
consider that the incident that may call out the disorder is itself a sole 
suflicieot cause. 

In many cases it has seemed to me that masturbation, Avhctf 
practiced in excess, especially if begun before the age of puberty, 
leads to inaptitude for coitus, as well as to indilToreuce to it, and 
sometimes to undue sexual irritability, involving premature 
emission and practical impotence. This is, however, the excep¬ 
tion, especially if the practice has not been begun until after 
2 >uberty. In women I attach considerable importance, as a resvilt 
of masturbation, to an aversion for normal coitus in later life. 
In such cases some peripheral irritation or abnormal mental 
stimulus trains the physical sexual orgasm to respond to nn ap¬ 
peal which has nothing whatever to do with the fascination nor¬ 
mally exerted by the opposite sex. At puberty, liowevor, the 
claim of passion and the real charm of sex begin to make them¬ 
selves felt, but, owing to the physical sexual feelings having been 
trained into a foreign channel, these new and more normal sex 
associations remain of a purely ideal and emotional character, 
without the strong sensual impulses with which under healthy 
conditions they tend to be more and more associated ns puberty 
passes on into adolescence or mature adult life. I am fairly cer¬ 
tain that in many women, often highly intellectual women, thp 
precocious excess in masturbation has been a main cause nof 
necessarily the sole efficient cause, in producing a divorce in later 
life between the physical sensuous impulses and the ideal emo¬ 
tions. The sensuous impulse having been evolved and perverted 
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before tlic manifestation of the Ingher emotion, the two groups 
of feelings have become ilivorccd for the whole of life* This is 
a common source of much personal misery and family unhappi¬ 
ness, though at the same time the clash of contending impulses 
may lead to a high development of moral character. When early 
masturbation is a factor in producing sexual inversion it usually 
operates in the manner I have here indicated, the repulsion for 
normal coitus liolping to furnish a soil on which the inverted im¬ 
pulse may develop unimpeded. 

Tins point lias not wholly oscaped prerious observers, though they 
do not smn to have noted iLs psychological mechanism. Tissot stated 
that masturbation causes an aversion to marriage. More recently, 
I^isnan (**Urbcr Onanisnnis beini Weibe/^ Thrrapcuti^che Monafahcfic, 
April, 1800) considered that masturbation in women, leading to a per¬ 
version of sexual feeling, including inability to find satisfaction in coitiis, 
alTecds the uss<ici:itcd centres. Smith Baker, again (*Tlic Ncuropsychical 
KIcinciit in Conjugal Aversion/* Journal of Xcrvou9 and Mental Disease^ 
Septeniher, 1802), finds that a '^source of marital aversion seems to lio 
in the fact that substitution of mechanical and iniquitous excitations 
afTords more thorough satisfaction than the mutual legitimate ones do/* 
and gives cases in point. Snvitl, also, who believes that masturbation 
is more common in women than is usually supposed, regards dyspareunia, 
or pain in coition, ns one of the signs of the habit. 

Masturbation in women thus becomes, ns Raymond and Janet 
point out (l^C9 Obsessions, voK ii, p. 307) a frequent cause of sexual 
frigidity in mnrriage. These authors illustrate the train of evils which 
may thus be set up, by the case of a lady, 20 years of age, a normal 
woman, of healthy family, who, nt tho age of 15, was tiiught by a ser¬ 
vant to masturbate. At the age ot 18 she married. She loved her hua- 
bniul, but slio had no sexual feelings in coitus, and she continued to 
masturbate, somotimes several times a day, without evil consequences. 
At 24 she hud to go into a hospital for floating kidney, and >va8 so 
obliged to stop masturbating. She here Accidentally learnt of the evil 
results attributed to the habit. She resolved not to do it again, and 
she kept her resolution. But white still in hospital she fell wildly 
in love with a man. To ^capo from tho constont thouglit of this man, 
she sought relations with her husband, and at times masturbated, but 
now it no longer gave her pleasure. She wished to give up sexual things 
altogether. But that was easier said than done. She became subject 
to ncr\'OU9 crises, often brought on by tho sight of a mon, and accom¬ 
panied by sexual excitement. They disappeared under treatment, and 
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she thereupon became entirely frigid sexually. But, far from being 
happy, she has lost all energj- and interest in life, and it is her solo 
desire to attain the sexual feelings she has lost. Adler considers that 
even when masturbation in women becomes an overmastering passion. 
BO far as organic e/Teets are concerned it is usually harmless, its ofTects 
being primarily psychic, and he attaches especial significance to it ns a 
cause of sexual anseslhesia in normal coitus, being, perhaps, the most 
frequent cause of such anaesthesia. Tie devotes an important chapter to 
this matter, and brings forward numerous cases in illu.stration (Adler, 
Die JIangelhafte Oeschtcchificmpfindtinff ties HVitxs, pp. 93-110, also 
21-23). Adler considers that the frequency of mnstiirbnlion in women 
is largely due to the fact that women experience greater dillicjilties than 
men in obtaining sexual satisfaction, and so are imi>ellcd by unsatisfying 
eoitu.s to continue masturbation after marriage. lie ad<ls that partly 
from natural ahj-ness, partly from shame of nckno\vle<lging what is 
wmmonly nccountetl a sin, and partly from the fear of seeming disg>ist- 
ing or unworthy of sympathy in the doctor’s eyes, women are usually 
Bilent on this matter, and very great tact and patience may be necessary 
before a confession is obtained. 


On the psyclilc side, no doubt, the most frequent and the 
mo.st characteristic result of persistent and excessive masturba¬ 
tion is a morbid heiglitening of self-consciousness without any 
co-ordinated heightening of self-esteem.* The man or woman 
who is kissed by a desirable and desired person of the opposite 
sex feels a satisfying sense of pride and elation, which must al¬ 
ways be absent from the manifestations of auto-erotic activity.- 
This must bo so, even apart from the masturbator’s consciousness 
of the gene ral social attitude toward his practices and his dread 

T..i„ (“La Phobie du Regard,” Archives de Xcuroloqie, 

July, 1905) considers that masturbation plays a large part in producing 
the morbid fear of the eyes of others. ® 

A. an undesirable tendency of masturbation, that it 

deadens the need for afiTcction. and merely eludes, instead of satisfying. 

^Masturbation,” as Goilfrcy well says {The Spence 
Of H€x^ p. 178), though a manifiestation of aoxual activity, ia not a 
wxunl act In the higher, or even in the real funclamontol sense. For 

a characteristic to which masturbation can plainly 
"?'t. ^5 P]*y8>«al, moral, and mental reciprocity which gives 
V ? bwiutv to n normal sexual intimacy, are ns foreign to the 

^ Mn a sense, therefore, masturbation is 

as complete a negative of the sexual life ns chastity Itself. It is there- 
lore, an evasion of, not an answer to, the sexual problem; and it will 
hara7"’*^'" °“Mter how surely we may be convinced of iU physical 
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of detection, for that may also exist as regards normal coitus 
witliout an}' corresponding psychic effects- The masturbator, 
if his practice is liabitual, is thus compelled to cultivate an arti¬ 
ficial consciousness of self-esteem, and may show a tendency to 
mental arrogance. Self-righteousness and religiosity constitute, 
as it were, a protection against the tendency to remorse. A mor¬ 
bid mental soil is, of course, required for the full development 
of these characteristics. The habitual male masturbator, it must 
be remembered, is often a shy and solitary person; individuals 
of this temperament are especially predisposed to excesses in all 
the manifestations of auto-erotism, while the yielding to such 
tendencies increases the reserve and the horror of society, at the 
same time producing a certain suspicion of others. In some ex¬ 
treme cases there is, no doubt, as Krnepelin believes, some 
decrease of psychic capacity, an inability to grasp and co-ordinate 
external impressions, weakness of memory, deadening of emo¬ 
tions, or else the general phenomena of increased irritability, 
leading on to neurasthenia. 

I find good reason to believe that in many cases the psychic 
influence of masturbation on women is different from its effect 
on men. As Spitzka observed, although it may sometimes ren¬ 
der women self-reproachful and hesitant, it often seems to make 
them bold. Boys, as we have seen, early assimilate the tradition 
that self-abuse is “unmanly” and injurious, but girls have seldom 
any corrcsj)onding traditioq that it is “unwomanly,” and thus, 
whether or not they are reticent on the matter, before the foriun 
of their own conscience they are often less ashamed of it than 
men are and less troubled by remorse. 

Kuicnburg considers that tlie comparative absence of bad effects 
from masturbation in girls is largely due to the fact that, unlike boys, 
they nre not terrorized by exaggerated warnings and quack literature 
concerning the awful results of the practice. Forel, who has also re¬ 
marked that women arc often comparatively little troubled by qualms 
of conscience after masturbation, denies that this is due to a lower 
moral tone than men possess (Forel, Die BcxucUc Fragc, p. 247). In 
this connection, 1 may refer to History IV, recorded in the Appendix 
to the fifth volume of these Studies, in which it is stated that of 55 proa- 
^tutes of various nationalities, with whom the subject had had relations. 
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18 spontaneously told him that they were habitual masturbators, while 
of 20 normal women, 13 made the same confession, unasked. Guttccit. 
in Russia, after stating that women of good oonsHtiition had to].] him 
that they masturbated as much as six or ten times a dav or ni-dit 
(until they fell asleep, tired), without had results, adds that aeeo'rd- 
mg to Ills obsoiwntions. “masturbation, when not excessive, is on the 
whole, a quite inn<K-ont matter, which exerts little or no permanent 
etfect,” and adds that it never, in any case, leads to hypochondria 
onamca in women, because they have not been taught to expect had 
results {Dreissiy Jahre Praxis, p. 300). There is, I think, some truth 
—though the exceptions are doubtless many—in the distinction drawn 
by \V. C. Krau.ss {“Alastiirbational Neuroses.” Medical .Vcics, July 13 
1001): “From my experience it [masturbation) seems to have an oppo’ 
site cfTcet urwn the two sexes, dulling the mental and making clumsy 
the physical exertions of the male, while in the female it quickens and 
excites the physical and psychical movements. The mnn is roiidcrod 
hypoesthetic, the woman hypcresthetic.” 


In either sex auto-erotic excesses during adolescence in young 
men and women of intelligence—whatever absence of gros.s injury 
there may be—still often produce a certain degree of jisvohic 
perversion, and tend to foster false and high-strung ideals of 
life. Kraepeiin refers to the frequency of c.xaltcd enthusiasms in 
masturbators, and I liave already quoted Anstie’s remarks on the 
connection between masturbation and premature false work in 
literature and art. It may be added that e.xcess in masturliation 
has often occurred in men and women whose work in literature 
and art cannot be described as premature and false. K. P, 
Moritz, in early adult life, gave himself up to e.xcess in masturba¬ 
tion, and up to the age of thirty had no relations with women. 

Lenau is said—though the statement is sometimes denied_to 

have been a masturbator from early life, the habit profoundly 
effecting his life and work. Kousseau, in his Confessions, ad¬ 
mirably describes how his own solitary, timid, and imaginative 
life found its chief sexual satisfaction in masturbation.^ Gogol, 

HI. TTT? supplement.” Rouiwenu tells us (Part I 

deceives Nature. This vice, which bashfiiinc's a,id 

V kas. moreover, a great attraction for lively 

thi, wKnl to do wliat they will, so to speak witli 

♦iloT„ ^ -fi ""<1. to o»joy at pleasure the beauty who attracts 

them, without having obtained her eonsent.” ^ 
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the groat lUissian novelist, masturbated to excess, and it h^^9 been 
suggested that tlie dreamy melancholy thus indviced vvas a factor 
in his success as a novelist. Goethe, it lias been asserted, at one 
time masturbated to excess; I am not certain on wlmt authority 
tlie stntoiiienl is made, probably on a passage in the seventh book 
V>f Dichtunff und Wahrheii, in which, describing his student-life 
at Leipzig, and bis loss of Aennchen owing to his neglect of 
her. lie tells how be revenged that neglect on his own j)hysical 
nature hv foolish practices from which he thinks he suffered for 
a considerable period.^ The gi-eat Scandinavian philosopher, 
Soren Kierkegaard, suffered severely, according to Kasrnussen, 
from excessive masturlmtion. That, at the present day, eminence 
in art, literature, and other fields may be combined with the 
excessive practice of masturbation is a fact of which I have nn- 
quostionahlo evidence. 

I have tbo deUiled hiatorj* ot a man of 30. of loKh ability in 
a sficntific direction, who, except d>iring periods of mental strain, has 
practiced masturbation nipbtly (tbougb scl.loin more than once a niKht) 
from early childho<id, without any traceable evil results, so far ns bis 
gcncrnl health and energj* arc concerned. Tn another case, a school¬ 
teacher, ago 30, a hard worker and accomplished musician, has mnstur- 
h:ite<l every night, sometimes more than once a night, ever since ho 
was at school, without, so far ns ho knows, any had resxilts; he has 
never had connection with a woman, and scMom touches wine or 
tobacco. Curschmnnn knew* a young and able author who, from the 
age of 11 had masturbated excessively, but who retained physical and 
nicnbil freshness. It would he very easy to refer to other examples, and 
I may remark that, ns regards tho histories rc'corded in various vol- 
^imcs of these Sliulicfi. n notahlc proportion of those in which exces¬ 
sive masturbation is admitted, are of persons of eminent and recognized 
ability. 

1 “Ich lintte sic wirklich verlorcn. und die Tollhcit, mit der ieh 
meinen T'cbler an mir selbst rilehte. indem ich nuf innncherlei unsinnigo 
Weisc in meiuo phvsische Xntur sturmte, um der sittlichcn etwns zu 
Tx‘ide zu than, hat sehr viel zu den korpcrlichen Uebcln beigetrngen, 
unter dcncii ieh cinige der bestcii Jahre meines Lebens verier; ja ich 
wilrc vicMoieht an diesem N’erhist vollig zu Grunde gcgnngcn, hlltte sicli 
hier nieht das poetische Talent mit scinen Heilkniftcn hesondera hlllf- 
reich erwiesen.” This is scarcely conclusive, and it may bo added that 
there were mnnv reasons why Goethe should have sufTored nhysically at 
this time, quite apart from masturbation. See, e.g., Biclachowsky, Life 
of Ooeihe, vol. i, p. 88. 
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it is often possible to trace the precise mechanism of the 
lelationship between auto-erotic excitement and intellectual 
activity. Brown-Sequard, in old age, considered that to induce 
a certain amount of sexual excitement, not proceeding to emis^ 
sion, was an aid to mental work. Baymond and Janet knew a 
man considering liimself a poet, who, in order to attain the ex¬ 
citation necessary to compose his ideal verses, would write with 
one hand while with the otlier he caressed his penis, though not 
to t!ie extent of producing ejaculation.i We must not believe, 
however, that this is by any means the method of workers who 
deserve to be accepted seriously; it would be felt, to say the 
least, as unworthy. It is indeed a method that would only appeal 
to a person of feeble or failing mental power. What more 
usually happens is that the auto-erotic excitement develops, pari 
passu and spontaneously, with the mental activity and at the 
climax of the latter the auto-erotic excitement also culminates, 
almost or even quite spontaneously, in an explosion of detumes- 
eence wliich relieves the mental tension. I am acquainted with 
such cases in both young men and women of intellectual ability, 
and they probably occur much more frequently than we usually 
suspect. 

In Hhistrntion of the foregoing obserrntionfl, I may quote th* 
following narrative, written by a man of letters: “From puberty to the 
ago of 30 (when I marriwl), I lived in virgin continence, in accord with 
aiy principle. During these years I worked exceedingly hard—chiefly at 
art (music and poetiy). My days being spent earning my livelihood, 
these art studies fell into n)y evening time. I noticed that productive 
power came in periods—perio<l» of irregular length, and which certainly, 
to a partial e-xtent, could be controlled by the will. Such a period 
of vital power began usually witli a sensation of melnneholy, and it 
quickened my normal revolt against the nar^o^vnes8 of conventional 
life into a red-hot detestation of the paltriness and pettiness with 
which BO many mortals seem to content themselves. As the mood grc >7 
In intensity, this scorn of the lower things mixed with and gave place 
to a vivid Insight into higher truths. The oppression began to give 
place to a realization of the eternity of the heroic things; the fatuities 
were seen as mere fashions; love was seen os the true lord of life; the 
eternal romance was evident in its glory; the naked strength and beauty 

^ Obaeaaione, vol. ii, p. 130. 
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of men wore known dospitt? their clothes. In such mood my work was 
proilucvil; bitter ]»rc)te.st nml keen-sighted passion mingled in its build¬ 
ing. The arising vitality hjul certainly deep relation to the periodicity 
of the sex-force of tnanh<Hid. At the height of the power of the art* 
creative mood won hi coTne those natural emissions with which Nature 
calmly dis|>oscs of the umwed force of the male. Such emissions 
were natural and healthy, and not exhaustive or hysterical. The process 
in \jinloubte<lly sane and protective^ unless the subject be unhealthy. 
The pe riod of creative art power exteiidi d a little beyond the end of tho 
period of natural soctl emission—the art work of this last stage being 
less vibrant* aiul of a gentler fc»rcc. Then followed a time of calm 
natural n st, wliieh prradually led up to tho next sc<iuence of melancholy 
and power, Tlic periods certainly varied in length of time, controlled 
somewhat by the force of tho mind and tho mental will to create: that is 
to say. I could soiiieuhat delay the natural emission, by which I gained 
an extension of the period of power,*^ 

How far innstiirhation in modorntoly licalthy persons living 
without normal sexual relationships may he considered normal 
IS a dillkailt question only to be decided with referenee to 
in<lividual cases. As a general rule, when only practiced at rare 
inbuvals, and fauic de miVujr^ in order to obtain relief for 
physical oppression and mental obsession, it may be regarded as 
tlie oftiu inevitable result of tho unnatural circumstances of our 
civilized social life. \\’hen, as often liappons in mental dogeu* 
eracy,—and as in shy and imaginative persons, perhaps of 
neurotic temperament, may also sometimes become the case,—it is 
practiced in preference to sexual relationships, it at once he^ 
comes abnormal and may possibly load to a variety of harmful 
results, mental and physical.^ 

It must always be remembered, however, that, wdiilc the 
practice of masturbation may bo harmful in its consequences, it 
is also, in the absence of noniial sexual relationships, frequently 
not witliout good results. In the medical literature of the last 
hundred years a number of cases linve been incidentally recorded 

* A somewhat similar olassiflcation has alrea«ly been made by Max 
Dossoir, who points out that we must diatinguisli between onanista aus 
yoth^ and onanists aus Lcidcu^irhaft, the latter group alone being of 
really serious importance. Tl»e classification of Dnllemagnc is also some¬ 
what similar; he disting\iishcs onnnic par itnpuJston^ occurring in mental 
degeneration an<l in persons of inferior intelligence, from onanic pat 
evocation ai obsession. 
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in which the patients found masturbation beneficial, and such 
cases might certainly have been enormously increased if there had 
been any open-eyed desire to discover them, ily own observa¬ 
tions agree with those of Sudduth, who asserts that “masturbation 
IS, m the main, practiced for its sedative effect on the nervous 
system. The relaxation that follows the act constitutes its real 

attraction. . . . Both masturbation and sexual intercourse 

should be classed as tj'pical sedatives.”! 


Gnl (Fonctions du Crrvcau. 1825, vol. iif, p. 235) meatioaed a 
woman who was tormented by strong sexual desire, which she satisfied by 
masturbation ten or twelve times a day; this caused no bad results, 
and led to the immediate dusappearance of a severe pain in tlie back 

8“fforcd. Clouston (Mental Diseases. 
1887, p. 49C) quotes as follows from a letter written by ayoutli of “I 

am sure I cannot exjilaiu myself, nor give account of such conduct. 
Sometimes I felt so uneasy ut my work that I would go to the water- 
closet to do It, and it seemed to give me case, and then I would work 
like a hatter for a whole week, till the sensation overiKiwered me a-ain. 
I l.ave been the most filthy scoundrel in exisUmce,” etc. Gamier pre¬ 
sents tlie ease of a monk, ag^-d 33. living a chaste life, who wrote the 
following account of his experiences: “For the past three years at 
least, I hare felt, every t^o or three weeks, a kind of fatigue in’the 
penis, or, rather, slight shooting pains, increasing during several dava. 

I ^ ^T*en no noetunial 

pollution follows, the retention of the semen causes general disturbance 

fteadache. and sleeplessness. I must confess that, occasionallv. to free 

myself from the general and local oppression. I lie on my stomach and 

obtain ejaculation. I am at once relieved; a weight seems to be lifted 

1 ” Tl>i3 patient consulted Gamier as to 

whether this artificial relief was not more dangerous than the sufTerinirs 
It relieved. Gamier advised that if the ordinary rfffime of a well- 
Kdercd rnona stry. together with annphrodisfao sedatives, proved inefflea- 

.< » Sudduth, -A Study in the Psvcho.phvsica of AfastnrKn- 

t on, Chicaao .\fedKal Reorder, March, 1898. Haig, who reaches a 
similar conclusion, has sought to find its precise mechanism in tlm bl?od“ 
pressure. As the sexual act produces lower and falling blood-pressure ” 
ho remarks, »,t will of necessity relieve conditions which ate due to 

blood-pressure, such, for Instance, ns mental depression 
and bad temper; and. unless my ohsersatlon deceives me. we hai? herS 
a connection l^twcen conditions of high blood-presaure w*th mental and 
bod^y depression and acts of masturbation, for this act will relieve tS 

S‘’SoVp?iS) iV^ ASl 
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fiou3, the mnncDurre might bo continued when necessary (P» Garnieri 
• ’ilibai c( CtlibataircSf 1'>S7| p, 320)« !!• C. Coo (^nicrictin Journal of 
Obstetrics^ p. 7CG, July, 1889) gives the case of a married lady who was 
•lecplj sensitive of the wrong nature of uin^turbntion, but found in it 
(he only moans of relieving tlie severe ovarian pain, associated with 
intense sexual excitement, which attended menstruation. During the 
intormcnstrual period the temptation was nbsenU Turnbull knew a 
youth who found tliat masturbation gave groat relief to feedings of 
heaviness and confusion which came on him periodically; and Wiggles* 
wortli has frequently seen masturbation after epileptic fits in patients 
who never masturbated at other limes. Moll {LibiJo flrruaHs, Bd. I, 
p. 13) refers to n woman of 2S^ an artist of nervous and excitablo 
U^rnperamentf wJio could not find sexual satisfaction with her lovcr> 
but only when masturbating, which she did once or twice a day, or 
(iftcner; without mnaturbation, she said» she would bo in a much more 
iiorvoua state. A friend tells me of n married lady of 40, separated 
from her husband on account of incompatibility, wlio sufTcrod from ir* 
regular menstruation; she tried masturbation, and, in her own words, 
•‘became normal again;'* she had never masturbated previously. T have 
also been informed of the case of a young unmarried woman, intellectual 
athletic, and well developed, who, from (he age of seven or eight, has 
masturbated nearly cverj' night before going to sleep, and would bo rest* 
less and utinblo to sleep if she did not. 

Judgiug from my own observations among both sexes, I 
sliould Fay that in norninl persons, well past the age of puberty, 
and otherwise lending a chaste life, masturbation would be little 
practiced except for the physical and mental relief it brings. 
Many vigorous and healthy unmarried women or married women 
apart from thoir husbands, living a life of sexual abstinence, have 
asserted emphatically that only by sexually exciting themselves, 
at intervals, could they escape from a condition of nervous 
oppression and sexual obsession which tliey felt to be a state of 
hysteria. In most cases this happens about the menstrual period, 
and, whether accomplished as a purely physical act—in the same 
way as they would soothe a baby to sleep by rocking it or patting 
it—or by the co-operation of voluptuous mental imagery, 
the practice is not cultivated for its own sake during the rest of 
the month. 

In iltustmtion of tbo foregoing fltatements I will here record a 
^ew fypical obsenratlona of experiencea with regard to masturbation. The 
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<^os selected are a 1 women, and are alt in a fairly normal, and, fo. 
the most part, excellent, state of health; some of them, however, belone 
to somewhat neurotic families, and these are persons of unusual menU.l 
ability and intelligence, 

Obs^vatio.v I—Unmarried, aged 38. She is very- vigorous an I 
healthy, of a strongly passionate nature, hut never masturbated until a 
few years ago, when she was made love to by a man who used to kiss 
her, etc. Although she did not resjKmd to these advances, she was 
thrown into a state of restless sexual excitement; on one occasion 
when ,r bed m this restless state, she nceidentnlly found, on passing her 
hand over her body. that, by playing with “a round thing- felitoris] 
n pleasurable feeling was produced. She found herself greatly relieve.l 
and quieted by these manipulations, though there remained‘a feelinc 
o tirwlness afterward. She has sometimes masturbated six times in 
a night, especially In-fore and after the menstrual period, until she 
was unable to produce the orgasm or any feeling of pleasure. 

menf H.—Unmarried, aged 45. of rather nervous tempera¬ 

ment. She has for many years boon accustomed, usiinllv alKiut n week 
before the appearance of the menses, to obtain sexual relief bv kicking 
out her le^ when ly^ng down. In this way. she says, she obtains com 
pletc satisfaction. She never touches herself. On the following dav 

being apparently muscular and due to the exertion. ' 

ron Ill-—Affpd 20, recently married, belonging to a neu- 

»tic and morbid family, herself healthy, and living usually in tlio 

entliiisinstic. intellectual, and taking a 
prominent ^rt in philanthropic scJienies and municipal alTnirs; at the 
Bame time, fond of society, and very attractive to men. For many vears 

gwd for her. The hah.t was merely practiced faute rfc mfee*. “I y,soi\ 
to flit on the edge of the bed flometimes." she said, “and it came over 

po “"f T ^ couldn’t resist it. I felt that I should 

go mad, and I thought It was better to touch inyflelf than be insane 

. • • • It made me very tired 

fr^a ”°f- husband.” The confession was made 

from a conviction of the importance of the subject, and with the hope 

OnsEavATlON IV._Unmarried. aged 27; possesses much force of 

A.“"a ch-M intclIigo„c; i. actively enjaged in a pr„/c,.i„„„, 
^reer As a child of seven or eight she began to experience what she 
describes as lightning-like sensations, -mert; vague, nneasv feelings or 
momentary twitches, which took place alike i„ the vulva or the vo^na 
or the uterus, not amounting to an orgasm and nothing like it.” T^css 
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sensdttons, it should be added, have continued into adult life. til* 
ways oxperienro them just before menstruntion, and afterward for a 
few days, and, occasionally, though it peeina to jne not so often, during 
(lie ]>oriod itself. I may have the sensation four or five times during 
the day; it is not dependent at all upon external itnprossions, or my 
f>u*n thoughts, %nnd is 5on>etimes nh<ent for days together. It is just one 

as if you Nvould snap your fingers, and it is over/’ 

As a child, she was, of course, quite unconscious flint tliero was any¬ 
thing sexual in these sensations. Tlioy were then usually associated 
with variotis Imaginarj* scones. Tlio one tisually indulged in was that 
u black bear was waiting for her up in a tree, and that she was slowly 
raised up toward the bear by means of ropes and then lowered again, and 
raised, feeling afraid of being caught by the bear, and yet having a 
morbid desire to be caught. In after years she reali/ed that tlicrc M‘ns a 
physical sexual cause un<lerlying these imaginations, nnd that what sho 
liked was a feeling of resistanco to the boar giving rise to the physical 
sensation. 

At a somewhat later ago, though while still a child, she cherished 
an ideal passion for a p/rsoti very m\»eh older than herself, this passion 
absorbing her Ihouglits for a period of two years, during whieli, however, 
tilcre was no progress made in physicnl sensation. It was when she was 
nearly thirteen years of agi*, soon after the appearance of menstruation, 
and under the influence of this ideal passion, that she first learned to 
experience conscious orgasm, which was not associated with the thought 
of any person. did not associate it with anything high or beautiful, 
owing to the fact that 1 had iinhihed our current ideas in regard to 
ecxual feelings, and viewed them in a very poor Jight indeed.” She con¬ 
siders that her sexual feelings wore stronger nt this period than at any 
other time in her life. She could, however, often deny herself physical 
satisfaction for weeks nt a time, in order that she might not feet unworthy 
of the object of her ideal passion. for the sexual sntisfaction,” she 

writes, ”it was experimental. I bad heard older girls apeak of the 
pleasure of such feelings, but I Avns not taught anything by example, or 
otherwise. I merely rubbed myself with the wash-rng while bathing, 
waiting for a result, nnd having the same peculiar feeling T had so often 
experienced. I am not aware of any ill efTects having resulted, but I 
felt degraded, and tried hard to overcome the habit. No one hnd spoken 
to me of the habit, but from the secrecy of grown people, and passages 
I bad heard from the Bible, I conceived the idea that it was a repre¬ 
hensible practice. And, while this did not curb my desire, it taught mo 
self-control, and I vowed that each time should be the last. I was often 
able to keep the resolution for two or three weeks.” Some four years 
later she gmdiinlly succccdcxl in breaking herself of the practice in so 
far as it had become a habit; she has, however, acquired a fuller 
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knowledge of sexual matters, and, though she has still a ffreat dread of 
masturbation as a vice, she does not hesiUte to relieve her physical fwl- 
iiigs when it seems best to her to do so. “1 am usually able to direct 
my thoughts from these sensations,” she writes, “but if they seem to 
make mo irritable or wakeful, 1 relieve myself. It is a pbvsical act un- 
associated with deep feeling of any kind. I have alwavs felt that it was 
a rather unpleasant compromise with my physical nature, but certainly 
necessary m my case. Yet, I havo abstained from gratification for very 
long periods. If the feeling is tiot strong at the menstrual period I 
^ on very we 1 without either the sensation or the gratification until 
the next period. And. strange as it may seem, the best antidote I have 
found and the best preventive is to think about spiritual thin^ or 
someone whom I love. It is simply a matter of training. I suppore.-a 
sort of menbal gj-irmasties,-which draws the attention away from the 
physical fee „,<p. This lady has never had any sexual relationships, 
and since she is ambitious, and believes that the sexual emotions may 
be transfomied so as to become a source of motive power throughout 
the whole of life, she wishes to avoid such relationships. 

OnsERVATlON V.—Unmarried, aged .'ll. in good health, with, how- 
e^er. a somewhat hysterical excess of energy. "When I was nbout 20 

that"frr ^ "ith the confession 

that for several years she had masturbated, .and had become such a 

slave to the liahit that she severely sulfered from its ill ofTecte. At that 

time 1 had never heard of sclf-abu.se by women. I listened to her story 

with much sympathy and interest, hut some skepticism, and determined 

the mat^r in order to assist my friend. After some manipulation I 
succeeded in awakening what had before been unconscious and unknown. 

I purposely allowed the habit to grow upon me, and one night-for I 

rnrTo'I'r''- ‘l “P®" some to sleep, never in the morn- 

considerable pleasurable satisfaction, but the following 

then ^ operations for« time, and 

str^aS T‘" once a month, a few days after men. 

thdk T i. ^“7"* uT ^ moderation, I 

U^tor on f V "‘th comparatively little injun'. but, 

Ihid J‘<‘«Ith. I increased my experiments 

effort that I broke myself tree. Needless to sav that I gave no assist. 

‘‘Some two years later I heard of sexual practices between women 

mast quarters. I again interested mvself in 

astnrbation. for I had been told something that led me to believe that 

18 
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there was mucA more for mo to discover. Not knowing the most 
elemontAry physiologv'. I questioned some of my friends, nnd then com- 
menci'd Again. I restricted myself to relief from local congestion nnd 
irritation by calling fi^rtli tlic emission of niacus, rather than hy seeking 
jilensnre. At the same time, I sought to discover what manipulation of 
tlie clitoris n\ouUI lead to. The habit grew upon me with startling 
rapidity, and I became more or less its slave, hut I sufTered from no very 
grcMt ill clfccts until I started in soaroh of more discoveriefl. I found 
that T was a completo ignoramus as to the formation of a woman’s l)ody, 
and hy experiments njion myself sought to discover the vagina. I con- 
tinmd my operations until I ol>tAine<l an entrance. I think the rough 
han<iling o( myself during this final stage disturbed my nervous system, 
and caused me cunsidcnitde pain nnd exhaustion at the bark of my 
head, the spinal column, the back of my eyes, nnd a general feeling of 
languor, etc. 

“I could not bear to lie (he slave of a habit, and after much sufTcr- 
ing and efforts, which only Icil to falls to lower de|iths of conscious 
failure, my better self rcl>c11ccl, until, by a great effort and much prayer, 
I kept myself pure for a whole week. This partial recovery gave ino 
hope, hut then I ngiiin fell a victim to the habit, much to my chagrin, 
an<l hernme hopeless of ever retracing my steps toward my ideal of 
virtue. For some days I lost energy*, spirit, and hope; my nervous sys* 
tern appeared to Ik* ruined, but 1 did not really despair of victory in 
the end. I thought of nil the drunkards chaineil hy their intemperate 
habits, of inveterate smokers who could not exist without tobacco, and 
of nil tlie various metho<ls by which men were slaves, nnd the longing to 
be freed of whnt had, in my case, proved to be a painful and unnecessary 
habit, Increased daily until, after one night when I struggled with my* 
self for hours, I believed 1 had finally suoeeeded. 

‘^w\t times, when I reached a high degree of sexual excitement, I 
felt that I was at least one step reinove<I from those of morbid and 
repressed sex. who hml not the slightest suspicion of the latent joys oi 
womanhood within them. For a little while the habit took the shape 
of nn exalted passion, but I rapidly tired it out by rough, thoughtless, 
and too impatient hamlling. Be%ailsioti set in with the pain of an ex* 
haustod and badly used nervous system, and finding myself the slave 
of a passion, I determined to endeavor to be its master, 

*Tn conclusion, I should say that mnsturhation has proved itself 
to be to mo one of the blind turnings of my life’s history, from which 
I have gained much valuable experience.” 

The practice was, however, by no means thus dismis.scd. Soma 
lime later the subject writes: have again restarted masturbation for 

the relief of localized feelings. One morning I was engaged in reading a 
very heavy volume wbich^ for convenieMo sake, I hold in xny lapi 
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leaning back on my chair. I had become deep in my study for .an hour 
or so when I became aware of certain feelings roused by the weight of 
the book. Being tenjpted to see what would happen by such conduct, 1 
shifted so that the edge of the volume came in closer contact. Tho 
pleasurable feelings increased, so I gave myself up to niy emotions foi 
some thirty minutes. 

“Notwithstanding the intense plea.sure I enjoyed for so long a 
period, I maintain that it is wiser to refrain, and, although I admit in 
the same breath that, by gentle treatment, suel* pleasure may bo harm¬ 
less to the general health, it does lead to n desire for solittule, which is 
not conducive to a happy frame of mind. There is an necompanying 
reticence of speech concerning the pleasure, which, therefore, appears to 
be unnatural, like the eating of stolen fruiL After such an event, one 
seems to require to fly to the woo<ls, and to listen to the song of tho 
birds, so as to shake off after-effects.” 

In a letter dated some montlis later, she writes; "I think I have 
risen alwve the masturbation habit.” In the same letter tho writer 
remarks: “If I had consciously abnormal or unsatisfied appetites 1 
would satisfy them in the easic-st and least harmful waj*.” 

Again, eighteen months later, she writes: “It is curious to note 
that for months this habit is forgotten, but awakens sometimes to self- 
nssertion. If a feeling of pressure is felt in the bead, and a slight 
irritation elsewhere, and experience shows that the time has come for 
pacification, exquisite pleasure can be enjoyed, never more than twice 
ft month, and sotnelimcs less often.’’ 

OnsEBVATiox VI.—L nmarried, actively engaged in the practice 
of her profession. Wc]I*dcveloped, feminine in contour, but boyisli in 
manner and movements; strong, though muscles Bmall, and healthy, with 
sound nervous system; never had anremla. Tinck brown hair; pubic 
hair thick, and hair on toes and legs up to umbilicus; it began to 
appear at the age of 10 (before pubic hair) and continued until 18, 
A few stray hairs round nipples, and much dark down on upper lip, as 
well as light down on arms and hands. Hips, normal; nates, small; labia 
minora, large; and clitoris, deeply hooded. H^Tncn thick, vagina, prob¬ 
ably small. Considerable pigmentation of parts. Menstruation began 
at 15, but not regular till 17; is painless and scanty; tho better tho 
state of health, the less it is. No change of sexual or other feelings con¬ 
nected with it; it lasts one to throe days. 

“I believe,” sho writes, '‘my first orperience of physical sex sensa¬ 
tions was when 1 was about 16, and in sleep. But I did not then 
recognize It, and seldom, indeed, gave tho subject of sex a thought. 1 
was a child far beyond the age of childhood. The accompanying dreams 
were disagreeable, but I cannot remember what they were about. It 
was not until I was nearly 10 that I knew the sexual orgasm in loy 
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tvaking stAtc* It surprised me completely, but 1 knew that 1 had kno^^'ll 
it before in xny sleep. 

*‘Xhe knowledge came one summer when I was leading a rather 
isolated life, and iiiy mind was far from sex subjects, being deep in 
l>ooks, Carlyle, Uuskin, Huxley, Darwin, Soott, etc. I noticed that when 
1 got up in the morning 1 felt very hot and xiiK'OtiiforUible. The clitoris 
find the parts around were swollen and erect, and often ti*nder and 
painful. I had no idea what it was, but found 1 was unable to pass 
iny water for an hour or two. One day, when 1 was straining a little 
to pass wsUt, the full orgasm occurre<l. The next time it happened, 
I tried to check it by holding myself firmly, of course, wdth the 0]>po9ito 
result 1 do not know that 1 found it highly plcasurablo, but it w'as 
a very great relief. I allowed myself a good many ex|>erimonts, to 
rornc to a ounclusion in the matter, and I thought about it. I was 
much too shy to speak to any one. and thought It was probably a sin, 
I tric<I not to do it, and not to think about it, saying to myself that 
surely 1 was lord of my body. But I found that the matter was not 
entirely under iny control. However unwilling or passive 1 might he, 
there wore times when the involuntary discomfort was not in iny keep¬ 
ing. ^^y touching myself or not did not save me from it. Because 
It sometimes gnve me pleasure, 1 thought it might bo a form of self- 
indulgence, and did not do it until it could scarcely he helped. Soon 
the orgasm begun to occur fairly frequently in my sleep, perhaps once 
or twice a week. I had no erotic dreams, then or at any other time, 
but I had nights of restless sleep, and woke os it occurred, dreaming 
that it was happening, ns, in fact, it was. At times 1 hardly aw*okc, 
but went to sleep again in a moment. I continued for tw‘o or three 
years to be sorely tried by day at frequent intervals, 1 acquired a 
remarkable degree of control, so that, though ono touch or steadily di¬ 
rected thought w*ouId have caused the orgasm, I could keep it ofT, ond 
go to sleep without ‘xvrong doing,’ Of course, when 1 fell asleep, iny 
control ended. All this gave mo a good deal of physical worrj% and kept 
my attention unwillingly fixed upon the matter. 1 do not think my body 
was readily Irritable^ but 1 bad unquestionably very strong sexual 
impulses, 

‘‘After a year or two, when I was working bard, I could not 
afford the attention tho control cost mo, or the prolonged mitigated sexual 
excitement it caused, I took drugs for a time, but they lost effect, 
produced lassitude, and agreed with me badly. I therefore put away 
my scruples and determined to try tho effect of giving myself an in¬ 
stant and business-like relief. Instead of allowing my feelings to 
gather strength, 1 satisfied them out of hand. Instead of five hours 
of heat and discomfort* 1 did not allow iQysclf five minutes* if 1 could 
faelp It. 
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"The effect was marvelous. I practically had no more trouble, 
rbc thing rarely came to me at aU by day, and though it continue<i 
at times by night, it became less frequent and less strong; often i 
did not wake me. Tlio erotic images and speculations that had begun t< 
come to me died down. I left off being afraid of my feelings, or, 
indeed, thinking about them. I may say that I had decided that i 
should bo obliged to lead a .single life, and that the less I thought 
about matters of sex, the more easy 1 should find life. Later on 1 
had religious ideas which lieljied me considerably in my ideals of a 
decent, orderly, self-contained life. I do not lay stress on these; they 
were not at all emotional, and my physical and psychical development do 
not appear to have run much on parallel lines. *1 had a strong moral 
sense before 1 bad a religious one, and a ‘common-sense' which 1 perhaps 
trufited more than either, 

"Wien 1 was about 28 I thought I might perhaps leave off the 
habit of regular relief 1 had got into. (It was not regular as regards 
time, being anything from one day to six weeks.) The change was 
probably made easier by a severe illness I had had. I gave this ab¬ 
stinence a fair trial for several years (until I was about 34), but my 
nocturnal manifeatationa certainly gathered strength, especially when 
I got much better in health, and, finally, ns at puberty, began to worry 
my waking life. I reasoned that by my attempt at abstinence I had 
Only exchanged control for uncontrol, and reverted to my old habits 
ot relief, with the same good results ns before. Tlic whole trouble 
mibaided and I got better nt once. (The orgasm dUTi'ne sleep con¬ 
tinued, and occurs about once a fori night; it is increased bv change 
of air, especially at the seaside, when It may occur on two or 
three nights running.) I decided thnt, for the proper control of my 
single life, relief was normal and rlglt. It would be very diHicult for 
anyone to demonstrate the contrary lo me. My aim has always been 
to keep myself in the best condition of physical and mental balane< 
that a single person is capable of.” 

There is some interest in briefly re^ewinj? the remarkabl# 
transformations in the attitude toward masturbation from Greek 
times down to our own day. The Greeks treated masturbation 
with little opprobrium. At the worst they regarded it as un¬ 
manly, and Aristophanes, in various paasages, connects the prac¬ 
tice with women, children, slaves, and feeble old men. ^schines 
seems to have publicly brought it a? a charge against Demos- 
thenea that he had practiced masturbation, though, on the other 
hand, Plutarch tells us that Diogenes—described by Zeller, the 
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historian of Greek philosophy, ns “the most hpical fig\ire of 
inciont Greece”—w:is pniised by Chrysippus, the famous philos¬ 
opher, for masturluUing in the market-place. The more stren¬ 
uous lioinans, at all events as exemplified by Juvenal and JIartial, 
I'ondenmod masturbation more vigorously.* Aretajus, without 
alluding to masturbation, dwells on the tonic ellects of retaining 
the semen; but, on the other hand, Galen regarded the rettuition 
of semen as injurious, and advocated its frequent expulsion, a 
point of view which tended to jiistify masturbation. In classical 
days, doxibtless, masturbation and all other forms of the auto¬ 
erotic impulse were comparatively rare. So much scope was 
allowed in early a«lult age for homosexual and later for hetoro- 
pexnol relationshiits that any excessive or morbid development of 
solitary self-indulcenee could seldom occur. The case was 
altered when Chii-tian ideals became prominent. Christian 
morality strongly j)roserihc(l sexual relationships except under cer¬ 
tain specified conditions. It is true that Christianity discouraged 
all sexual manifestations, and that therefore its han fell equally on 
masturbation, but, obviotisly, masturbation lay at the weakest line 
of defence against the assaults of the flesh; it was there that 
resistance would most readily yield. Christianity thus ])robably 
led to a considerable increase of masturbation. The attention 
whicli the tlieologinns devoted to its manifestations clearly bears 
witness to their magnitude. It is notewortliy that Jlohammedan 
theologians regarded inasturhation as a Christian vice. In Islam 
both doctrine and practice tended to encourage sexual relation¬ 
ships, and not much attention was paid to masturbation, nor even 
any severe reprobation directed against it. Omcr Ilaleby re- 
jiiarks that certain theologians of Islam are inclined to consider 
the i>raetico of masturbation in vogne among Christians as allow¬ 
able to devout Mussulmans when alone on a jonnicy; he himself 
regards this ns a practice good neither for soul nor body (seminal 
emissions during sleep providing all necessary relief); should, 
however, a Mussulman fall into this error, God is merciful 1^ 

1 Northcote tho cln^sic attitude towards mnaturbatioii 

Chris/ in nit y and Scs Problems, p. 233, 

^ £!l Ktab, traduction do Paul do R^gla, Parin* 1S93* 
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In Tlicotlore’s Penitential of tl^e seventh century, forty days* pen* 
ance ia prescribed for masturbation. Aquinas condemned lansturbation 
as worse than fornication, though less heinous than other sexual of* 
fences against Nature; in opjjosition, also, to those who believed that 
distillaiio usually takes place without pleasure, he observed that it was 
often caused by sexual emotion, and should, therefore, always t>e men* 
tioned to the confessor, Liguori also regarded niadturbaiion as a graver 
sin than fornication, and even said that rfisfi/fafio, if voluntary and with 
notable physical commotion, is without doubt a mortal sin, for in such 
a ea«e it is the beginning of a pollution. On the otlier hand, some 
tiK'ologians have thought that distillatio may be permitted, even if there 
is some commotion, so long as it has not been voluntarily procured, 
and Caramuel, who has bcou described as a theological enfant terri6Zo. 
declared tliat “natural law docs not forbid masturbation,** but timt 
proj>osjtion was condemned by Innocent XI. The most enlightened 
modern Catholic view is probably represented by Dcbreyne, who, after 
remarking that ho has known pious and intelligent persons who had 
on irresistible impulse to masturbate, continues: “Must we excuse, or 
condemn, these people? Neither the one nor the jther. If you con 
deinn and repulse absolutely those persons as altogether guilty, against 
their own convictions, you will perhaps throw them into despair; if, 
on the contrary, you completely excuse them, you maintain them in a 
disorder from which they may, perhaps, never emerge. Ad>pt a wise 
middle course, and, perhaps, with nod*8 aid, you may often cure them,” 

Under certain circumstances some Catholic theologians have per 
initted a married womon to masturbate. Thus, the Jesuit thi'ologian, 
(Jury, assorts that the wife docs not sin ae ipsam tact thus excitat 

ad seminntionem sfafim post coputam in qud vtr solus srmiriririV/* 
This teaching seems to have been misunderstood, since ethical and even 
medical writers have expended a certain amount of moral indignation 
on the Church whose theologians committed themselves to this state* 
inenU As a matter of fact, this qualified pcrinission to masturbate 
merely rests on a false theory of procreation, which is clearly expressed 
in the word seminafio. It was believed that ejaculation in the woman 
is as necessary to fecundation as ejaculation in the man. Onion. 
Avicenna, and Aquinas recognized, indeed, that such feminine semination 
was not necessary; Sanchez, however, was doubtful, while Suarez and 
Zacchia, following Hippocrates, regarded it as necessary. As sexual 
intercourse without fecundation is not approved by the Catholic Church, 
it thus became logically necessary to permit women to masturbate when* 
ever the ejaculation of mucus had not occurred at or before coitus. 

The belief that the emission of vaginal mueus, under the influenco 
of sexual excitement in women, corresponded to spermatic emission, has 
led to the practice of masturbation on hygienic grounds. Gamier 
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(C'^libat, p. 255) mentions thnt Mesui*, in the eighteenth century, 
invented a special pessary to take the place of the penis, and, as ho 
stated, ofTcct the duo expulsion of the feminine sperm. 

Protestantism, no doubt, in the main accepted the general 
Catliolic tradition, but tlte tendency of Protestantism, in reaction 
against the minute inquisition of the earlier theologians, has 
always been to exercise a certain degree of what it regarded as 
wholesome indifTerence toward the less obvious manifestations of 
tlic flesli. Tims in Protestant countries masturbation seems to 
Imve been almost ignored until Tissot, combining with his repu¬ 
tation as a physician the fanaticism of a devout believer, raised 
masturbation to the position of a colossal bogy which during a 
Imndrcd years has not only had an unfortunate influence on 
medical opinion in these matters, but has been productive of 
incalculable harm to ignorant youth and tender consciences. 
During the past forty years the efforts of many distinguished 
physicians—a few of whoso opinions I have already quoted—have 
gradually dragged the bogy down from its pedestal, and now, as 
I have ventured to suggest, there is a tendency for the reaction 
to be excessive. There is even a tendency to-day to regard mas¬ 
turbation, witli various qualifications, as normal. Pemy de 
Gourmont, for instance, considers that masturbation is natural 
because it is the method by which fishes procreate: “All things 
considered, it must bo accepted that masturbation is part of the 
doings of Nature. A different conclusion might be agreeable, 
but in every ocean and under the reeds of every river, myriads of 
beings would protest.”* Tillier remarks that since masturbation 
appears to be universal among the higher animals we are not 
entitled to regard it ns a vice; it has only been so considered 
r>ecause studied exclusively by physicians under abnormal condi- 
‘iions.® Hirth, while asserting that masturbation must be 
»»trongly repressed in the young, regards it as a desirable method 
l»f relief for adults, and especially, under some circumstsinces, for 
vomen.s Venturi, a well-knowTi Italian alienist, on the other 

1 Homy de Gourmont, Physique de VAmour, p, 133. 

2 Tillier, L’Insiinet Sesue!, Paris, 1889, p. 270. 

«G. Hirtli, Wege zur ffeimat, p. 648. 
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hand, regards masturbation as strictly physiological in youtli; it 
is the normal and natural passage toward the generous and 
healthy passion of early manhood ; it only becomes abnormal and 
vicious, he holds, when continued into adult life. 

The ap|>carance of masturLation at puberty, Venturi considers, “is 
n moment in tlie course of tlic development of the function of tiint orgitn 
which is the necessary instrument of sexuality.” It finds its motive 
in the .satisfaction of an organic need having much analogy- with 
that which arises from the tickling of a very sensitive cutaneous 
surface. In this masturbation of early ndolesoence lies, according to 
Venturi, tbe germ of what will later be love: a pleasure of the body and 
of tho spirit, following the relief of a satisfied need. “.4s the j-outh 
develops, onanism becomes a sexual act c-omparable to coitus as a dream 
is comparable to reality, imagery forming in e«>rrespondeme with the de¬ 
sires. In its fully developed form in adolescence,” Venturi continues, 
“masturbation has an almost hallucinatory character; onanisni at this 
period psychically approximates to the true sexual act, and pasao.s in¬ 
sensibly into it. If, however, continued or. into adult age, it becomes 
morbid, passing into erotic fetichism; what in the inexperienced youth 
is the natural auxiliary and stimulus to imagination, in the degenerate 
onanist of adult age is a sign of arrested development. Thus, onanism,” 
the author concludes, “is not always a vice such ns is fiercely combated 
by educators and moralists. It is the natural transition by which wo 
reach the warm and generous love of youth, and. in natural succession 
to this, the tranquil, positive, matrimonial Jove of the mature man.’' 
(Silvio Venturi, Le Degenerazioni Psico-aessualc, 1802, pp. 0-9.) 

It may be questioned whether this view is acceptable even for the 
warm climate of the south of Europe, where the impulses of sexuality 
are undoubtedly precocious. It is certainly not in harmony with gen¬ 
eral experience and opinion in the north; this is well expressed in the 
following passage by Edward Carpenter {Intcnuitiotiat JoMntal of Ethica, 
July, 1809) : “After all, purity (in the sense of continence) ia of the 
first importance to boyhood. To prolong the periml of continence in a 
boy's life is to prolong the period of grotcih. This is a simple physi¬ 
ological law, and a very obvious one; and, whatever otlier things may 
be said in favor of purity, it remains, perhaps, Uie most weiglity. To 
introduce sensual and sexual hnhits—and one of tho worst of them is 
self-abuse—at an early age, is to arrest growth, both pliysical and 
mental. And what is even more, it means to arrest the capacity for 
arTcction. All experience shows that the early outlet toward sex cheapens 
and weakens afTectional capacity.” 
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I do not consider that we can decide the precise degree in 
which masturbation may fairly be called normal so long as we 
take masturbation by itself. We are thus, in conclusion, brought 
back to the point which I soiight to emphasize at the outset: 
masturbation belongs to a group of auto-erotic plicnomena. 
From one point of view it may be said that all auto-erotic plie- 
nomcna are unnatural, since the natural aim of the sexual im¬ 
pulse is sexual conjunction, and all exercise of that impulse out¬ 
side such conjunction is away from the end of Nature. But we 
do not live in a state of Nature which answers to such demands; 
all our life is ‘-unnatural.” And as soon as we begin to restrain 
the free play of sexual impulse toward sexual ends, at once auto¬ 
erotic phenomena inevitably spring up on every side. There is 
no end to them; it is impossible to say what finest elements in 
art, in morals, in civilization generally, may not really be rooted 
in on auto-erotic impulse. “Without a certain overheating of 
tlic sexual system,” said Nietzsche, “we could not have a 
Kaphael.” Auto-erotic phenomena arc inevitable. It is our 
wisest course to recognize this inevitablcness of sexual and 
transmuted sexual manifestations under the perpetual restraints 
of civilized life, and, while avoiding any attitude of excessive 
indulgence or indifference,^ to avoid also any attitude of exces¬ 
sive horror, for our horror not only leads to the facts being 
effectually veiled from our sight, but itself serves to manufacture 
artificially a greater evil than that which wo seek to combat. 

The sexual impulse is not, ns some have imagined, tlic sole 
root of the most massive human emotions, the most brilliant 
human aptitudes,—of sympathy, of art, of religion. In the com¬ 
plex human organism, whero all the parts are so many-fibred and 
BO closely interwoyen, no great manifestation can be reduced to 
one single source. But it largely enters into and molds all of 
these emotions and aptitudes, and that by virtue of its two most 
peculiar characteristics: it is, in the first place, the deepest and 


1 F6T69 in tho eonno of h!s valuable workp I/lMtinot Scsuel, stated 
that my conclusion U that masturbation is nornmlp and that 
gence sHmposeV I his/lj however, already guarded myself against this 
tnisintcrprrtatanru 
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most volcanic of human impulses, and, in the second place,—un¬ 
like the only other human impulse with which it can be com¬ 
pared, the nutritive impulse,—it can, to a large extent, be trans¬ 
muted into a new force capable of the strangest and most various 
uses. So that in the presence of all these manifestations we may 
assert that in a real sense, though subtly mingled with very 
diverse elements, auto-erotism everywhere plays its part. In the 
phenomena of auto-erotism, when we take a broad view of those 
phenomena, we are concerned, not with a form of insanity, not 
necessarily with a form of depravity, but with the inevitable by¬ 
products of that mighty process on which the animal creation 
rests. 
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The Infldekce op ifKxsTnuATiON ox the 

Position of Women. 

A QUESTION of liistoricol psycliology which, so far as I 
know, lias never been fully investigated is the influence of men¬ 
struation in constituting the emotional atmosphere through 
which men habitually view wonicn.^ I do not purpose to deal 
fully with this question, because it is one which may be more 
properly dealt with at length by the student of culture and by the 
historian, rather than from the standpoint of empirical psy* 
chology. It is, moreover, a question full of complexities in 
regard to which it is impossible to speak with certaintj'. But 
we hero strike on a factor of such importance, such neglected 
importance, lor the proper understanding of the sexual relations 
of men and women, that it cannot be wholly ignored. 

Among the negroes of Surinam a woman must live in soli¬ 
tude during the time of her period; it is dangerous for any man 
or woman to approach her, and when she sees a person coming 
near she cries out anxiously; hay! Mi hay !”—I am unclean I 
I am unclean! Throughout the world w’e find traces of the cus¬ 
tom of which this is a typical example, but we must not too 
hastily assume that this custom is evidence of the inferior posi¬ 
tion occupied by semi-civilized women. It is necessary to take a 
fcroad view, not only of the beliefs of semi-civilized man regarding 
menstruation, but of his general beliefs regarding the super¬ 
natural forces of the world. 

There is no fragment of folk-lore so familiar to the European 
world as that which connects woman with the serpent. It is, 

I Several recent works, however, notably Frazer’s Oolden Bough 
and Crowley’s Myatio lioae, throw light directly or indirectly on this 
qucBtion. 

( 284 ^ 
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indeed, one of the foundation stones of Christian theology,^ Yet 
there is no fragment of folk-lore which remains more obscure. 
How lias it happened that in all parts of the \vorld the snake or 
his congeners, the lizard and the crocodile, liave been credited 
with some design, sinister or erotic, on women ? 

Of the wide prevalence of the belief there can be no doubt. 
Among the Port Lincoln tribe of South Australia a lizard is said 
to have divided man from woman.- Among the Cluriguanos of 
Bolivia, on the appearance of menstruation, old women ran about 
witli sticks to liunt the snake that had wounded the girl. Frazer, 
who quotes this example from the ''LcHres edifiantes et ciiri^ 
cuscs/' also refers to a modem Greek folk-tale, according to which 
a princess at puberty must not let the sun shine upon her, or she 
would be turned into a lizard.^ The lizard was a sexual symbol 
among the Mexicans. In some parts of Brazil at the onset of 
puberty a girl must not go into the woods for fear of the amorous 
attacks of snakes, and so it is also among the Macusi Indians of 
Britisli Guiana, according to Schomburgk. Among the Basutos 
of South Africa the young girls must dance around the clay 
image of a snake. In Polynesian mj-tbology the lizard is a very 
sacred animal, and legends represent women as often giving 
birth to lizards.*^ At a widely remote spot, in Bengal, if you 

1 Robertffon Smith points out that since snakes arc the last noxious 
animals wliich man is able to exterminate, they arc the Inst to be asso« 
cioted with demons. Tlicy were ultimately the only animals directly 
nnd constantly nssocinted with the Arabian jtnn^ or demon, and tho 
serpent of Kden was a demon, nnd not a temporary disguise of Satan 
HUiigion of 8cn\itca,y\>. 129 and 442). Perhaps it was, in part, U^cause 
the snake was thus tlio last emhodiment of demonic power that women 
were associoteil with it, women being always connected with the most 
ancient religious beliefs. 

2 In the iiortlicrn territory of the same colony mcnstnintion is said 
to be due to a bandicoot scratching the vagina and causing blood to flow 
{Journal of the Anthropological Inatiiuic^ p. 177, November, 1804), 
At Glenclg, nnd near Portland, in Victoria, the head of a snake was 
inserted into a virgin’s vagina, when not considered large enough for 
intercourse (Brough Smyth, Ahoriginta of Victoria^ vol. ii, p. .319). 

3 Frazer, Oohlen Bought vol. ii, p. 231. Crawley {The Mystic Rose, 

f p. 192) also brings together various cases of primllivo peoples who be* 
ievo the bite of a snake to be the cause of menstruation. 

4 Me^Tiers d’Estrez, *T?tudo eUmograpInque siir le l(^zard choz lea 
pcuples malais et polynCsieDS.” UAnthropologie, 1802; see also, os 
gards the lizard in Samoan folkdore, Qlobua, voL Ixxiv, Mo. 19. 
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dream of a snake a child will be bom to you, reports Sarat Chan¬ 
dra jVIitra.^ Ill the Berlin Jliiseum fiir Volkcrkunde there is a 
carved wooden figure from New Guinea of a woman into whose 
vulva a crocodile is inserting its snout, while the same museum 
contains another figure of a snake-like crocodile crawling out of 
a woman’s vulva, and a third figure shows a small round snake 
with a small head, and closely resembling a penis, at the mouth of 
the vagina. All these figures arc reproduced by Floss and Bar¬ 
tels. Kven in modem Europe the same ideas prevail. In Portu¬ 
gal, according to Beys, it is believed that during menstruation 
women arc liable to bo bitten by lizards, and to guard against this 
risk they wear drawers during the period. In Germany, again, it 
was believed, up to the cighteentli century at least, that the hair 
of a menstruating woman, if buried, would turn into a snake. 
H may be added that in various parts of the world virgin priest¬ 
esses are dedicated to a snake-god and arc married to the god.2 
At Koine, it is interesting to note, the serpent was the symbol of 
fecundation, and ns such often figures at Pompeii ns the gcnitia 
painsfamilias, the generative power of the family.® In Bnb- 
biuicnl tradition, also, the serpent is the symbol of sc.xual desire. 

There can be no doubt that—as Ploss and Bartels, from 
whom some of those examples have been taken, point out—in 
widely difTercnt parts of the world menstruation is believed to 
have been originally caused by a snake, and that this conception 
is frequently associated with an erotic and mystic iden.^ How 
the connection arose Ploss and Bartels are unable to say. It can 

1 Journal Anthropological Society of Bonihay, 1800, p. 680. 

2 Boudin {Etude Anthropologiquc: CuUo du Serpent, Pnris, 1804, 
pp. 00-70) brings forward examples of this aspect of snake-worship. 

3 Attilio do Marclii, Jl Culto privato di Roma, p. 74. The associa¬ 
tion of the jKJwcr of generation with a god in the form of a scrjwnt is, 
indeed, common; sec, e.g. Sir W. M. Ramsay, Cities of Phrygia, vol. i, 
p. 04. 

■* It is noteworthy that ono of tho names for tho penis used by the 
Swahili women of German East Africa, in a kind of private language of 
their own, is “the snake” (Tinchc, Zeitachrift fiir Ethnologic, p. 73, 1800>. 
It may bo added that Macder (“Interpretation do Quelqiies ROves,” 
Archives dc. Psychologic, April, 1007) brings fonvnrd various Items of 
folk-lore showing tho phnilio significance of the serpent, ns well as evi¬ 
dence indicating that. In the dreams ot women of to-day, tho snako some* 
times fias a sexual significance. 
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only be suggested that its shape and appearance, as well as its 
venomous nature, may liave contributed to the mystery every¬ 
where associated with the snake—a mystery itself fortified by 
the association with women—to build up this world-wide belief 
regarding the origin of menstruation. 

This primitive theory of the origin of menstruation prob¬ 
ably brings before us in its earliest shape the special and intimate 
bond which has ever been held to connect women, by virtue of 
tlie menstrual process, with the natural or supernatural powers 
of the world. Everywhere menstruating women are supposed to 
be possessed by spirits and charged with mysterious forces. It 
is at this point that a serious misconception, due to ignorance 
of primitive religious ideas, has constantly intruded. It is stated 
that the menstruating woman is ^'unclean” and possessed by an 
evil spirit. As a matter of fact, however, the savage rarely dis¬ 
criminates between bad and good spirits. Every spirit may have 
either a beneficial or malignant influence. An interesting in¬ 
stance of this is given in Colenso’s Maori Lexicon as illustrated 
by the meaning of the Maori word atua. 

The importance of recognizing the special sense in which tho 
word ‘^unclean” is used in this connection was clearly pointed out 
by Kobertson Smith in the case of the Semites. “The Hebrew 
word tame (unclean),” he remarked, “is not the ordinary word 
for things physically foul; it is a ritual term, and corresponds 
exactly to the idea of taboo. The ideas ^unclean^ and 'holy’ seem 
to us to stand in polar opposition to one another, but it was not 
so with the Semites. Among the later Jews the Holy Books 
'defiled the hands* of the reader as contact with an impure thing 
did; among Lucian’s Syrians the dove was so holy that ho who 
touched it was unclean for a day; and the taboo attaching to the 
swine was explained by some, and beyond question correctly ex¬ 
plained, in the same way. Among the heathen Semites,* there¬ 
fore, unclean animals, which it was pollution to cat, were simply 

IW. R, Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early ^ira&t'a, 1885, p 
307. The point is elalraiated in the same author’s Religion of Semites 
second edition. Appendix on “Holiness, Uncleanness, and T^boo,” pp. 446 
64. See also Welihausen, Reste Arabisehen Heidentums, second edition 
pp. 167-77. Even to the early Arabians, Welihausen remarks (p. 168) 
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lioly animals.’* Ilobertson Smith here mode no reference to 
menstruation, but he exactly described the primitive attitude 
toward menstruation. Wellliausen, however, dealing with the 
early Arabians, expressly mentions that in prc-Islamic days, 
*'clean” and “unclean*’ were used solely with reference to women 
in and out of the menstrual state. At a later date Frazer 
developed tin's aspect of the conception of taboo, and showed how 
it occurs among savage races generally. He ])ointed out that 
the conceptions of holiness and pollution not having yet been 
diirerentiatcd, women at childbirth and during menstruation arc 
on the same level ns divine kings, chiefs, and priests, and must 
observe the same rules of ceremonial purity. To seclude such 
pereons from the rest of the world, so that the dreaded spiritual 
danger shall not spread, is the object of the taboo, which Frazer 
compares to ‘‘an electrical insulator to preserve the spiritual 
force with which those persons arc charged from suffering or 
inflicting harm by contact with the outer world.” After de¬ 
scribing the phenomena (especially the prohibition to touch the 
ground or see the sun) found among various races, Frazer con¬ 
cludes: “The object of secluding women at menstruation is to 
neutralize the dangerous influences which are supposed to 
emanate from them at such times. The general effect of those 
rules is to keep the girl suspended, so to say, between heaven and 
earth. Whether enveloped in her hammock and elung up to the 
roof, as in Soiith America, or elevated above the ground in a 
dark and narrow cage, as in New Zealand, she may be considered 
to be out of the way of doing mischief, since, being shut off both 
from the earth and from the sun, she can poison neither of these 
great sources of life by her deadly contagion. The precautions 
thus taken to isolate or insulate the girl ore dictated by regard 
for her own safety ns well as for the safety of others. . . . 
In short, the girl is viewed as charged with a powerful force 
which, if not kept within bounds, may prove the destruction both 
of the girl herself and of all with whom she comes in contact. To 

"clean” meant "profane and allowed.” while "unclean” meant "sacred 
and forbidden.” It was the same, ns Jastrow remarks {Reliaton of 
Dnbi/lonia^ p* G62), among tbo BabjIonjQn 
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repress this force within the limits necessary for the safety of 
all concerned is the object of the taboos in question. The same 
explanation applies to the observance of the same rules by divine 
kings and priests. Tiie uncleanliness, as it is called, of girls at 
puberty and the sanctity of holy men do not, to the primitive 
mind, (lifter from each other. They are only dift’erent mani¬ 
festations of the same supernatural energy, which, like energy 
in general, is in itself neither good nor bad, but becomes benefi¬ 
cent or malignant according to its application.”^ 

ilore recently this view of the matter has been further ex¬ 
tended by the distinguished ITrcnch sociologist, Durkheim. In¬ 
vestigating the origins of the prohibition of incest, and arguing 
that it proceeds from the custom of exogamy (or marriage out¬ 
side tlie clan), and that this rests on certain ideas about blood, 
which, again, are traceable to totemism,—a theory which we need 
not here discuss,—Durkheim is brought face to face with tho 
group of conceptions that now concern us. lie insists on the 
extreme ambiguity found in primitive culture conceniing the 
notion of the divine, and the close connection between aversion 
and veneration, and points out that it is not only at puberty and 
each recurrence of the menstrual epoch that women have aroused 
these emotions, but also at childbirth. “A sentiment of religious 
horror,” he continues, “which can reach such a degree of in¬ 
tensity, which can be called forth by so many circumstances, and 
reappears regularly every month to last for a week at least, can¬ 
not fail to extend its influence beyond the periods to which it 
was originally confined, and to affect the whole course of life. 
A being who must be secluded or avoided for weeks, months, or 
years preserves something of the characteristics to which the 
isolation was due, even outside those special periods. And, in 
fact, in those communities, the separation of the sexes is not 
merely intermittent; it has become chronic. The two elements 
of the population live separately.” Durkheim proceeds to argue 
that the origin of the occult powers attributed to the feminine 
organism is to be found in primitive ideas concerning blood. 
Not only menstrual blood but any kind of blood is the object of 

1 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Chapter IV. 

10 
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such feelings nmong savage and barbarous peoples. All sorts 
of precautions must be observed with regard to blood; in it re¬ 
sides a divine principle, or os Itomans, Jews, and Arabs believed, 
life itself. The prohibition to drink wine, the blood of the grape, 
found among some peoples, is traced to its resemblance to blood, 
and to its sacrificial employment (as among the ancient Arabians 
and still in the Christian sacrament) as a substitute for drinking 
blood. Throughout, blood is generally taboo, and it taboos every¬ 
thing that comes in contact with it. Now woman is chronically 
“the theatre of bloody manifestations,’* and therefore she tends 
to become chronically taboo for the other members of the com¬ 
munity. “A more or less conscious an.xiety, a certain religious 
fear, cannot fail to enter into all the relations of her companions 
with her, and that is why all such relations are reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. Relations of a sexual character are specially c.xcluded. In 
the first place, such relations are so intimate that they are incom¬ 
patible with the sort of repulsion which the sexes must experi¬ 
ence for each other; the barrier between them docs not permit 
of such a close union. In the second place, the organs of the 
body here specially concerned are precisely the source of the 
dreaded uiuuifcstations. Thus it is nat\iral that the feelings of 
aversion inspired by women attain their greatest intensity at this 
])oint. Thus it is, also, that of all parts of the feminine organ¬ 
ization it is this region which is most severely shut out from 
commerce.’* So that, while the primitive emotion is mainly one 
of veneration, and is allied to that experienced for kings and 
priests, there is on element of fear in such veneration, and what 
men fear is to some extent odious to them.^ 

These conceptions necessarily mingled at a rery early period 
with men’s ideas of sexual intercoxirse with women and espe¬ 
cially with menstruating women. Contact with women, ns 
Crawley shows by abundant illustration, is dangerous. In any 
ease, indeed, the same ideas being transferred to women also. 


1 R. Diirkboitn, Prohibition do I’lncogto et soa Originca,*’ 

VAnnie Rociologiquc, Promldre AnnCo, 1898, cap. pp. 44, 40-47, 48, 60-57. 
Crawloy (Mystic Rose, p. 212) opposes DurkheiinS view as to the sig* 
nillcanco of blood in relation to the attitude towards women. 
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coitus j)roduce3 weakness, anil it ]>rcvonts tlie .acquisition of 
suj)frniitural ]) 0 \vers. Tints, among tlie western tr ibi s of ('amiila. 
Boas states; ‘■Only a voutli who has nev«r toticlied a woman, or 
a virgin, hotli being calkd Ic 'c 'itx, cau become ^halnans. After 
having had sexual intercourse men as well as wotmn become 
i ’k-e 'd, weak, iuiai)able of gaining supernatuial powers. 
Tlie faculty caniutt be regained by sub^e(juent fasting ami ab¬ 
stinence.”* The invsterious eUcets of sexual intercourse in gen- 

• > 

eral are intensilied in the c.nse of intercourse with ti menstruating 
woman. 'I'lnis the ancient Indian legislator declares that “the 
wisdom, the energy, the strength, the siglit, ami tlie vitality of 
a 3nan whc) a[ij>roaelies a woman <-overed with menstrual excre¬ 
tions utterly perish.”- It will he seen that these ideas are 
iinpartially spreail over the ino.^t widely sejjarated parts of tlio 
globe. They erpially affected the Christian C'hureh, and the 
I’enitontials ordained forty or fifty days penance for sexual inter* 
coiu>o during menstruation. 

Yet the twofold inlluence of the menstruating woman re¬ 
mains clear when we review the wliolc group of intluonccs which 
in this state she is 8uppo.«ed to exert. She by no means acts 
oidy by paralyzing social activities and destroying the jiowers 
of life, by causing flfiwers to fade, fruit to fall from tlie trees, 
grains to lose their germinative power, and grafts to die. tSho 
is not accurately summed up in the old linos :— 


“ObJ mcnstruathig woman, thou’rt a 
From whom all nature sliotih] bo closely Bcrecned.” 

Her powers are also beneficial. A woman at this time, as 
yBliau expressed it, is in regular communication with the starry 
bodies. Even at other times a woman when led naked around 
Die orchard protected it from caterpillars, said Plinv, and this 
belief is acted upon (according to Bastanzi) even in tlie Italy of 
to-day.3 A garment stained with a virgin’s menstrual blood, it 

^ lirit'mh Association Renort on 'Sorth Tribes of Candda^ 

1^90, p, 5KL 

2 f airs of 3/onu, iv. 41. 

3 Pliny, who, in Book Vl’l, Chapter XITT, ami Book XX\TTI, Chap¬ 
ter XXni, of his Katurai TIistorf/, gives long lisU* of the various good 
and evil intluencos attributed to menstruatioD, writes in the Inttof 
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is snid in Bavaria, is a certain safegxiard against ruts and stabs. 
It will also extinguish fire. It was valuable as a love-philter; 
ns a medicine its uses have been endless.^ A sect of Valentinians 
even attributed sacramental virtues to menstrual blood, and par¬ 
took of it as the blood of Christ. The Church soon, however, 
flcquireil a horror of menstruating women ; they were frequently 
not allowed to take the sacrament or to enter sacred places, and 
it was sometimes thought best to prohibit the jiresonce of women 
altogctlier.2 The Anglo-Saxon Penitcntials declared that men¬ 
struating women must not enter a church. It appears to have 
been Gregory 11 who overturned this doctrine. 

In our own time the slow disintegration of primitive ani¬ 
mistic conceptions, aided certainly by the degraded conception 
of sexual j)lionomcnn taught hy mediaeval monks—for whom 
woman was “icmplum crdificalum super cloacam "—has led to a 
disbelief in the more salutary influences of the menstruating 
woman. A fairly widespread faith in her pernicious influence 
alone survives. It may bo traced even in practical and com¬ 
mercial—one might add, medical—quarters. In the great sugar- 
refineries in the North of France the regulations strictly forbid 
a woman to enter the factory while the sugar is boiling or cool¬ 
ing, the reason given being tliat, if a woman were to enter during 
her jjcriod, the sugar would blacken. For the same reason—to 
turn to the East—no woman is employed in the opium manu¬ 
factory at Saigon, it being said that the opium would turn and 

nlnre: “llnllstorms, tliry say. whirlwinds, and lightnings, even, will 
he spared away hy a woman uneovoring her body while her nionthlv 
courses are upon lier. The same, too, with all other kinds of tempestuous 
wealhcr; and out at sea, a storm may be stilled bv a woman uncover¬ 
ing her l)o<ly merely, even though not njcnstruntiiig at the time. At 
any other lime, also, if a woman strips herself naked while she is men- 
atnmtmg. and walks round a field of wheal, the caterpillars, worms, 
beetles, and other vermin will fall from off the ears of com.” 

1 See Hourke. Rentotopio Ritra of all Vationa. 1891, pp. 217-219, 
260 and 264; Ploss and Max Bartels. Daa Weib. toI. i; TT^. L. Straek, 
nrr Rlutabrrfjlauhr in dcr Mcnachheit, fourth edition. 1892. pp. 14-18. 
Ihe Inst mentioned refers to the effienev frequently attributed to men¬ 
strual blood in the Middle Ages in curing leprosy, and gives instances, 
occurring even in Germany to day, of girls who have administered drops 
of menstninl blood in coffee to their sweethearts, to make sure of retain¬ 
ing their affections. 

2 See, c.g., Dufour. Iliatoirc tie la Peesftfufion, vol. iii. p. 116. 
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become bitter, while Annamite woiucn say that it is very difficult 
for them to prepare opium-pipes during the catamenial period.^ 
In India, again, when a native in charge of a limekiln wlucli 
had gone wrong, declared that one of the women workers 
must be menstruating, all the women—Hindus, ilahometans, 
aboriginal Gonds, etc.,—showed by their energetic denials that 
they understood this superstition.^ 

In 1878 a member of the British Jledical Association WTote 
to the British Medical Journal, asking whether it was true that 
if a woman cured hams while menstruating the hams would be 
sjioiled. He had known this to happen twice. Another medical 
man wrote that if so, what would happen to the patients of men¬ 
struating lady doctors? A third wrote (in the Journal for April 
27, 1878) : ‘‘I thought the fact was so generally known to every 
liousewife and cook that meat would spoil if salted at the men¬ 
strual period, that I am surprised to see so many letters on the 
subject in the Journal. If 1 am not mistaken, the question w’as 
mooted many years ago in the periodicals. It is undoubtedly 
the fact that meat will be tainted if cured by women at the cata¬ 
menial period. Whatever the rationale may be, I can speak posi¬ 
tively as to the fact.” 

It is probably the influence of these primitive ideas which 
has caused surgeons and gynajcologists to dread operations during 
the catamenial period. Such, at all events, is the opinion of a 
distinguished authority, Dr. William Goodell, who w’rote in 
18913: “I have learned to unlearn the teaching that women must 
not be subjected to a surgical operation during the monthly flux. 
Our forefatliers, from time immemorial, have thought and taught 
that the presence of a menstruating woman would pollute sol¬ 
emn religious rites, would sour milk, spoil the fermentation in 
wine-vats, and much other mischief in a general way. Influenced 

1 Dr. L. Laurent gives these instances, “Dc Quclqucs Phenomenes 
hfr-caniques produits au moment de la Menstruation." Jrino/rs dr.f Rci- 
oners Pst/ehiques. September and October, 1807. 

-Journal Anthropoloqiral Socicti/ of liombai/, 1800. p 403. Even 
the glance of a menstruating woman is widely believed to have serious 
results. See Tuchmann, "Iji Fascination,” ilHasine, 1888, pp. 347 ef seq, 

S As quoted io the Propinefaf Medical Journal^ April, 189i. 
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1 ) 3 ' hoar}' tradition, modern jdiysicians vor)- general!}' postpone 
all operative treatment until the flow has ceased. But wh}’ this 
dela}’, if time is precious, and it enters as an important factor in 
the case? I have found ir.cnstruatiou to he tlio very best time 
to curette away fungous vegetations of the endometrium, for, 
being swollen then by the afllux of blood, the}' are larger than 
at any other time, and can the more readily be remo%’cd. There 
is, indeed, no surer way of checking or of stopping a metror¬ 
rhagia than by curetting the womb d\iring the very flow. While 
I do not select this period for the removal of ovarian cysts, or for 
other abdominal work, such as the extirpation of the ovaries, or 
a, kidney, or breaking up intestinal adhesions, etc., yet I have not 
hesitated to ])erform those operations at s\>ch a time> and have 
never had reason to regret the course. The only operations that 
I should dislike to perform during menstruation would bo those 
involving the womb itself.” 

It must be added to this that we still have to take into 
consideration not merely the surviving infl\ience of ancient 
primitive beliefs, but the possible existence of actual nervous 
conditions during the menstrual period, producing what may 
be described as an abnormal nervous tension. In this way, we 
are doubtless concerned with a tissue of phenomena, ine.xtricably 
woven of folk-lore, autosuggestion, false observation, and real 
mental and nervous abnormality. Laurent (loc. cil.) has brought 
forward several cases which may illustrate this point. Thus, he 
spooks of two young girls of about 16 and 17, slightly neuropathic, 
but w'ithout definite hysterical symptoms, who, during the mcn- 
jtrual period, feel themselves in a sort of electrical state, “with 
tingling and prickling sensations and feelings of attraction or 
repulsion at the contact of various objects.” These girls believe 
their garments stick to their skin during the periods; it was only 
with difficulty that they could remove their slippers, though fit¬ 
ting easily; stockings hod to be drawn off violently by another per¬ 
son, and they had given \ip changing their chemises during the 
])eriod because the linen became so glued to the skin. An 
orchestral performer on the double-bass informed Laurent that 
whenever he left a tuned double-bass in his lodgings during 
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his wife’s period a string snapped; consequently he always re¬ 
moved his instrument at this time to a friend’s house. He added 
that the same thing happened two years earlier with a mistress, 
a cafe-concerl singer, who had, indeed, warned liim beforehand. 
A harjjist also informed Laurent that she had been obliged to 
give up her profession because during her periods several strings 
of her harp, always the same strings, broke, especially wlien she 
wa.s playing. A friend of Laurent’s, an official in Cochin Cliina, 
also told him that the strings of his violin often snapped during 
the menstrual periods of liis Annamite mistress, who informed 
him that Annamite women are familiar with the phenomenon, 
and arc careful not to play on their instruments at this time. 
Two young ladies, both good violinists, also affirmed that ever 
since their first menstruation they liad noted a tendency for the 
strings to snap at this period; one, a genuine artist, who often 
performed at charity concerts, systematically refused to play at 
tliese times, and was often embarrassed to find a pretext; the 
other, who admitted that she was nervous and irritable at sue!) 
times, had given up playing on account of the trouble of changing 
the strings so frequently. Laurent also refers to the frequency 
with winch women break things during the menstrual periods, 
and considers that this is not simply due to the awkivardness 
caused by nervous exhaustion or h^'sterical tremors, but that there 
is spontaneous breakage. Most usually it happens that a glass 
breaks when it is being dried with a cloth; needles also break 
with unusual facility at this time; clocks are stopped by merely 
placing the hand upon them. 

1 do not here attempt to estimate critically the validity of 
these alleged manifestations (some of which may certainly bo 
c.xplained by the unconscious muscular action which forms the 
basis of the phenomena of table-turning and thought-reading) ; 
such a task may best be undertaken through the minute study of 
isolated cases, and in this place I am merely concerned with the 
general infiuence of the menstrual state in affecting the social 
position of women, without reference to the anaylsis of the ele¬ 
ments that go to make up that influence. 

There is only one further point to which attention may be 
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called. I allude to the way in which the more favorable side 
of the primitive conception of the menstruating woman—as 
priestess, sibyl, prophetess, an almost miraculous agent for good, 
an angel, the peculiar home of the divine element—was slowly 
and continuously carried on side by side with the less favorable 
view, through the beginnings of European civilization until our 
own times. The actual j)hysical phenomena of menstruation, 
with the ideas of taboo associated with that state, sank into the 
background as culture evolved; but, on the other hand, the 
ideas of the angelic position and spiritual mission of women, 
based on the primitive conception of the mystery associated with 
menstruation, still in some degree persisted. 

It is evident, however, that, while, in one form or another, 
the more favorable aspect of the primitive view of women's magic 
function has never quite died out, the gradual decay and deg¬ 
radation of the ])riinitive view has, on the whole, involved a lower 
estimate of women’s nature and position. Woman has always 
been the witch; she was so even in ancient Babylonia; but she 
has ceased to be the priestess. The early Teutons saw '^sanciutn 
aUquid ct providum” in women who, for the mediaeval German 
preacher, were only ^‘bestue hipedales”; and Schopenhauer and 
even Nietzsche have been more inclined to side with the preacher 
than with the half-naked philosophers of Tacitus’s day. But 
both views alike arc but the extremes of the same primitive con¬ 
ception ; and the gradual evolution from one extreme of the 
magical doctrine to the other was inevitable. 

In an advanced civilization, as we sec, these ideas having 
their ultimate basis on the old story of the serpent, and on a spe¬ 
cial and mysterious connection between the menstruating woman 
and the occult forces of magic, tend to die out. The separation of 
the sexes they involve becomes unnecessary. Living in greater 
community witli men, women arc seen to possess sometliing, it 
may well be, but less than before, of the angel-devil of early 
theories. Menstruation is no longer a monstrific state requiring 
spiritual taboo, but a normal physiological process, not without 
its psychic influences on the woman herself and on those who 
live with her. 
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Sexual Pkujodicitv ix 5 Ien. 

By F. II. Perky-Costr, BSc. (Lond.) 

Is’ a recent brochure on the ‘"Rhytlim of the Pulse”^ I 
£liowed inter alia that the readings of the pulse, in both man and 
woman, if arranged in lunar monthly periods, and averaged over 
several years, displayed a clear, and sometimes very strongly 
marked and symmetrical, rhythm .2 After pointing out that, in 
at any rate some cases, the male and female pulse-curves, both 
montlily and annual, seemed to be converse to one another, I 
added: “It is difficult to ignqre the suggestion that in this trac¬ 
ing of the monthly rhythm of the pulse we have a history of the 
monthly function in women; and that, if so, the tracing of the 
male pulse may eventually afford us some help in discovering a 
corresponding monthly period in men: the existence of which 
has been suggested by Mr. Havelock Ellis and Professor Stanley 
Hall, among other writers. Certainly the mere fact that we can 
trace a clear monthly rhythm in man’s pulse seems to point 
strongly to the existence of a monthly physiological period in 
him also.’’ 

Obviously, however, it is only indirectly and by inference 
that we can argue from a monthly rhythm of the pulse in men 
to a male sexual periodicity; but 1 am now able to adduce more 
direct evidence that will fairly demonstrate the existence of a 
sexual periodicity in men. 

1 First published in the Univeraity ifayajsine and Free Review of 
February. 1898, and since reprinted as a pamphlet. A preliminary com* 
munication appeared in Nature, May 14, 1891. 

[2 Later study (lOOQ) has convinced me that my attempt to find 
a lunar-monthly period in the female pulse was vitiated by a hopele.st! 
error: for any monthly rhythm in a woman must be sought by arranging 
her records according to her own menstrual month; and this incnstrunl 
month may vary in different women, from considerably less than a lunai 
month to thirty days or more.] 
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We will start from the fact that celibacy is profoundly un¬ 
natural, and is, therefore, a physical—as well as an emotional and 
intellectual—nbnorinnlity. This being- so, it is entirely in accord 
with all that wo know of physiology that, when relief to the sex¬ 
ual secretory system by Nature’s means is denied, and when, in 
eonscquence, a certain degree of tension or pressure has been 
attained, the system should relieve itself by a spontaneous dis¬ 
charge—such discharge being, of course, in the strict sense of 
the tenn, pathological, since it would never occur in any animal 
that followed the strict law of its physical being without any re¬ 
gard to other and higher laws of concern for its follows. 

Notoriously, that which we should have anticipated a jyriori 
hctually occurs: for any unmarried man, who lives in strict 
chastity, periodically experiences, while sleeping, a loss of semi¬ 
nal lluid—such phenomena being popularly referred to as irct 
dreamsA 

During some eight or ten years I have carefully recorded the 
occurrence of sucli discharges as I have experienced myself, and 
1 have now accumulated sufliciont data to justify an attempt to 
formulate sonic provisional conclusions.^ 

In order to render these obsen’ations as serviceable ns may 
be to students of periodicity, I here repent (at the request of Jlr. 
Havelock Kllis) tlio statement which was subjoined, for the same 
reasons, to my “llhythm of the Pulse.” These observations upon 
myself were made between the ages of 20 and 33. I am about 5 
feet, {) inches tall, broad-shouldered, and weigh about 10 stone 
3 lbs. net —tins weight being, I believe, about 7 lbs. below the 
normal for my height. Also I have groen-bro^vn eyes, very dark- 
brown hair, and a complexion that leads strangers frequently to 


1 I mny ndil, however, that in my own enso these discharges are—so 
far ns I cnii trust my waking consciousness—frequently, if not UBually, 
dreamless; nmi that strictl}’ sexual dreams are extremely rare, notwith¬ 
standing the possession of a strongly emotional temperament. 

3 If I can trust my memory, I first experienced this discharge when 
n few months under fifteen years of age, and. if so, within a few weeks 
of the time when I was, in an instant, suddenly stniek with the thought 
that possibly the religion in which I had been educated might be false. 
It is ouriouslv interesting that the advent ol puberty should have been 
heruhled by this ip^cUcctiinl crisis. 
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mistake me for a foreigner—this complexion being, perhaps, 
attributable to some Huguenot blood, although on the maternal 
side I am, so far as all information goes, pure English. I can 
stand a good deal of heat, enjoy relaxing climates, am at once 
upset by ‘Tjracing” sea-air, hate the cold, and sweat profusely 
after exercise. To this it will suffice to add that my tempera¬ 
ment is of a decidedly nervous and emotional typo. 

Before proceeding to remark upon the various rluihms that 
I have diseovered, I will tabulate the data on which my conclu¬ 
sions are founded. The numbers of discharges recorded in the 
years in question are as follows:— 


In 188G, 30. 
In 1887, 40. 
In 1888, 37. 
In 1889, 18. 
In 1890, 0 
In 1891, 19. 
In 1892, 35. 
In 1893, 40. 
In 1894, 38. 
In 1895, 36. 
In 1896, 36. 
In 1897, 35. 
Average, 37. 


(Records commenced in April.) 


(Pretty certainly not fully recorded.) 
(No records kept this year.^) 

(Records recommenced in June.) 


(Omitting 1886, 1889, and 1891.) 


Thus I have complete records for eight years, and incom¬ 
plete records for three more; and the remarkable concord be¬ 
tween the respective annual numbers of observations in these 
eight years not only affords us intrinsic evidence of the accuracy 
of my records, but, also, at once proves that there is an undeni¬ 
able regularity in the occurrence of these sexual discharges, and, 
therefore, gives us reason for expecting to find this regularity 


I This unfortunate breach in the records was due to the fact that, 
failing to discover any regularity in, or law of, the occurrences of the 
discharges, I became discouraged and abandoned my records. In June, 
1801, a re-examination of my pulse-records having led to my discovery 
of a hiner-monthly rhythm of the pulse, my interest in other physio¬ 
logical periodicities was reavraV-oned, and I recommenced my records of 
these discharges. 
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rhvtliniical. Jloreover, since it scciiied reasonable to 3xpect tliat 
there might he more than one rlivthm, I have examined my data 
witli a view to discovering (1) an annual, (2) a lunar-monthly, 
and (3) a weekly rhythm, and I now proceed to show that all 
three such rhvthms exist. 

Thk Annual IIiiytiim. 

It is obvious that, in searching for an annual rhythm, we 
must ignore the records of the three incomplete years; but those 
of the remaining eight arc graphicall}’ depicted upon Chart 8. 
Tlie curves speak so plainly for themselves that any comment 
were almost sujierfluous, and the concord between the various 
cuiwcs, although, of course, not perfect, is lar greater tlian the 
scantiness of the data would have justified us in expecting. The 
curves all agree in pointing to the existence of three well-defined 
maxima,—viz., in March, Juno, and September,—these being, 
therefore, the mouths in which the sexual instinct is most active; 
and the later curves show that there is also often a fourth maxi¬ 
mum in Januar}’. In the earlier years the March and Juno 
maxima arc more strikingly marked than the September one; 
but the uppermost curve shows that on the nvernge of all eight 
years the September maximum is the highest, the June and 
January maxima occupying the second place, and the March 
maximum being the least strongly marked of all. 

Now, remembering that, in calculating the curres of the 
annual rhythm of the pulse, I had found it necessary to average 
two months’ records together, in order to bring out the full 
significance of the rhythm, I thought it well to try the olTcct 
upon these curves also of similarly averaging two months to¬ 
gether. At first my results were fairly satisfactory; but, ns my 
data increased year by year, I found that these curves were con¬ 
tradicting one anotlier, and therefore concluded that I had 
selected unnatural periods for my averaging. My first attempted 
remedy was to arrange the months in the pairs December-Jan- 
uary, Februory-Mareh, etc., instead of in January-February, 
March-April, etc.; but with these pairs I fared no better than 
with the former. I then arranged the months in the triplets. 
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Januarv-Febniary-March, etc.; and the results are graphically 
recorded on Chart 7. Here, again, comment would be quite 
futile, but I need only point out that, on the whole, the se.xual 
activity rises steadily during the first nine mouths in the year 
to its maximum in September, and then sinks ra])idly and 
abruptly during the next three to its minimum in December, 

The study of these curves suggests two interesting ques¬ 
tions, to neither of which, however, do the data afford us an 
answer. 

In the first place, are the alterations, in my case, of the 
maximum of the discharges from ifarch and June in the earlier 
years to September in the later, and the interj)olation of a new 
secondary maximum in January, correlated with the increase in 
age; or is the discrepancy due simply to a temporary irregularity 
that would have been equally averaged out had I recorded the 
discharges of 1881-89 instead of those from 1887 to 1897? 

The second jjuestion is one of very great importance—so¬ 
cially, ethically, and physically. How often, in this climate, 
should a man have sexual connection with his wife in order to 
maintain himself in perfect physiological equilibrium ? Jly re¬ 
sults enable us to state definitely the minimum limits, and to 
reply that 37 embraces annually would be too few; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, they give us no clue to the maximum limit. It is 
obvious that the necessary frequency should be greater than 37 
times annually,—possibly very considerably in e.xcess tliereof,— 
seeing that the spontaneous discharges, with which w’e are dealing, 
are due to over-pressure, and occur only when the system, being 
denied natural relief, can no longer retain its secretions; and, 
therefore, it seems very reasonable to suggest that the frequency 
of natural relief should be some multiple of 37. I do not per¬ 
ceive, however, that the data in hand afford us any elue to this 
multiple, or enable us to suggest either 2, 3, 4, or 5 as the re¬ 
quired multiple of 37. It is true that other observations upon 
myself have afforded me what I believe to be a fairly satisfactory 
and reliable answer so far as concerns myself; but these observa¬ 
tions are of such a nature that they eannot be discussed here, and 
I have no inclination to offer as a counsel to others an opinion 
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wliicli I am unable to justify by the citation of facts and statis¬ 
tics. Moreover, 1 am quite unable to opine whetlier, given 37 as 
the annual frequency of spontaneous discharges in a number of 
men, the multiple required for the frequency of natural relief 
shoiild be tiie same in every case. For aught I know to the con¬ 
trary, llic physiological idiosyncrasies of men may ho so varied 
tliat, given two men with an annual frequency of 3T spontaneotis 
discharges, the desired multiple may be in one case X and in 
the other 2X.^ Our data, however, do clearly denote tliat the 
frequency in the six or eigiit summer months should bear to the 
frequency of the six or four winter months the ])roportion of 
throe or four to two.2 It should never be forgotten, however, 
that, under all conditions, both man and wife should exercise 
Iirudcnce, both sdfward and othenvard, and that each should 
utterly refuse to gratify self by accepting a sacrifice, however 
willingly offered, that may be gravely prejudicial to the health 
of the other; for only experience can show whether, in any 

I Ab a nmttpr of fact. I take it that wp may safely assert that no 
man who is content to he guided hy his own instinctive cravings, and 
who neitlier svipprosscs these, on the one hand, nor endeavors to force 
liimiwlf, on the other hand, will be in any danger of erring by either 
excess or the contrary. 

[2 It is obvious that the opportunity of continuing such an inquiry 
ns that described in this Appendix, ccas-'s with marriage; but I may 
ndil (IfiOO) that certain notes that I have kept with scruptilous exactness 
during eight years of married life, lend almost no support to ine sugges¬ 
tion made In the text—».e,, that sexual desire is greater at one season of 
(ho year than at another. The nature of these notes 1 cannot discuss: 
but.’they clearly indicate that, although there is a slight degree more of 
sexual desire in the flccond and third quartern of the year, than in the 
first and fourth, yet, thia dilTcronce is so slight as to be almost negligible, 
Evon if the mon’ths he rearranged in the triplets—Novcmbor-Deccmber- 
•Tanunry, etc.,—so ns to bring the tmiximuin months of May, June, and 
.Tilly together, the difrcrcnce between the highest quarter and the lowest 
amounts to an increase of only ton per cent, upon the latter—after 
allowing, of course, for the nhnonnnl shortness of Fehrunry; and. 
neglecting February, the increase in the maximum months (June and 
July) over the minimum (November) is equal to an increase of under 14 
per cent, upon the latter. These difTcrences are so vastly less than those 
shown on Chart 7 that they fiosscss almost no signifiwnce: but, 
lest too much stress ho laid upon the apparently rqiializintt influence 
of married life, it must be added that the records dismissed In the text 
were obtained during residenec in Tendon, whereas, since my marriog^ 
T have lived IB South CoTBwnll, wlirr^ the climate is both milder and 
more couablr 3 
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union, the receptivity of the woman be greater or less than, or 
equal to, the p/iysica^ desire of the man. To those, of course, 
who regard marriage from the old-fashioned and grossly immoral 
standpoint of Melancthon and other theologians, and who con¬ 
sider a wife as the divinely ordained vehicle for the chartered 
intemperance of her husband, it will seem grotesque in the high¬ 
est degree that a physiological inquirer should attempt to advise 
them how often to seek the embraces of their wives; but those 
who regard woman from the standpoint of a higher ethics, who 
abhor the notion that she should be onlv the vehicle for her hus- 
band’s passions, and who demand tliat she shall be mistress of her 
own body, will not be ungrateful for any guidance that physiology 
can afford them. It will be seen presently, moreover, that the 
study of the weekly rhythm does afford us some less ine.\act clue 
to the desired solution. 

One curious fact may be mentioned before we quit this in¬ 
teresting question. It is stated that “Solon required [of the 
husband] three payments per month. By the Alisna a daily debt 
was imposed upon an idle vigorous young husband ; twice a week 
on a citizen; once in thirty days on a camel-driver; once in six 
months on a seaman.”^ Now it is certainly striking that Solon’s 
“three payments per month” exactly correspond with my rec¬ 
ords of 37 discharges annually. Had Solon similarly recorded a 
series of observ'ations upon himself? 

The Lunar-Monthly Rhythm. 

We now come to that division of the inquiry wliich is of 
the greatest physiological interest, although of little social im¬ 
port. Is there a monthly period in man as well as in woman? 
My records indicate clearly that there is. 

In searching for this monthly rhythm I have utilized not 
only the data of the eight completely-recorded years, but also 
those of the three years of 1886, 1889, and 1891, for, although 
it would obviously have been inaccurate to utilize these incom- 


1 Selden’B XJttor Behrausa as quoted in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
vol. T, p. 52, of Bobn’s edition. 
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plete records wlien calculating the yearly rhythm, there seems 
no objection to making use of them in the present section of 
the inquiry. It is hardly necessary to remark that the terms 
‘■first day of the montli,” “second day,” “third day,” etc., are to 
be understood as denoting “ne\v>inoon day,” “day after new 
moon,” “third lunar day,” and so on ; but it should be explained 
that, since these discharges occur at night, I have adopted the 
astronomical, instead of the civil, day; so that a new moon oc¬ 
curring between noon yesterday and noon to-day is reckoned .is 
occurring yesterday, and yesterday is regarded as the first lunar 
day: thus, a discharge occurring in the night between December 
Gist and January 1st is tabulated as occurring on December 31st, 
and, in Die jiresenl discussion, is assigned to the lunar day com¬ 
prised between noon of December 31st and noon of January Ist. 

Since it is obvious that the number of discharges in any 
one year—averaging, as they do, only 1.25 per day—are far too 
few to yield a curve of any value, I have combined my data in 
two series. The dotted cun's on Chart 9 is obtained by com¬ 
bining the results of the years 1886-92: two of these years arc 
incompletely recorded, and there are no records for 1890; the 
total number of observations was 179. The broken curve is 
obtained by combining those of the years 1893-97, the total num¬ 
ber of observations being 185. Even so, the data are far too 
scanty to yield a really characteristic curve; but the conDnuous 
curve, which sums up the results of the eleven years, is more 
reliable, and obviously more satisfactory. 

If the two former curves be compared, it will be scon that, 
on the whole, they display a general concordance, such differ¬ 
ences as exist being attributable chiefly to two facts: (1) tiiat 
the second curve is more even throughout, neither ma.ximum nor 
minimum being so strongly marked as in the first; and (2) that 
the main maximum occurs in the middle of the month instead 
of on the second lunar day, and the absence of the marked 
initial maximxim alters the character of the first week or so of 
this curve. It is, however, scarcely fair to lay any great stress 
on the characters of curves obtained from such scanty data, and 
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we will, therefore, pass to the continuous cune, the study of 
which will prove more valuable.^ 

Now, even a cursory examination of this continuous curve 
will yield tlie following results:— 

1. The discharges occur most frequently on the second lunar 

day. 

2. The days of the next most frequent discharges are the 
22d; the 13th; the 7th, 20th, and 20th; the 11th and IGth; 
60 that, if we regard only the first six of these, we find that the 
discharges occur most frequently on the 2d, 7th, 13th, 20th, 22d, 
and 2Gth lunar days— i.e., the discharges occur most frequently 
on days separated, on the average, by four-day intervals; but 
actually the period between the 20th and 22d days is that char¬ 
acterized by the mo.st frequent discharges. 

3. The days of minimum of discharge are the 1st, Sth, loth, 
18th, and 21st. 

4. The curve is characterized by a continual see-sawing; so 
that every notable maximum is immediately followed by a 
notable minimum. Thus, the curve is of an entirely different 
character from that representing the monthly rhythm of the 
j)ulse,- and this is only what one might have expected; for, 
whereas the mean pulsations vary only very slightly from day 
to day,—thus giving rise to a gradually rising or sinking curve, 
—a discharge from the sexual system relieves the tension by 
exliausting the stored-up secretion, and is necessarily followed 
by some days of rest and inactivity. In the very nature of the 
case, therefore, a curve of this kind could not possibly be other¬ 
wise than most irregular if the discharges tended to occur most 
frequently upon definite days of the month; and thus the very 
irregularity of the cun-e affords us proof that there is a regular 
male periodicity, such tliat on certain days of the month there 
is greater probability of a spontaneous discharge than on any 
other days. 


11 may add that tho cur\*c yielded by 1806 07 is remarkably parallel 
with that yielded by the preceding nine years, but I have not thought 
it worth while to chart these two Additional cun'cs. 

‘^Rhythm of tho Pulse." Chart 4. 
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5. Gratifying, however, tliougii tiiis irregularity of the cur\'e 
may be, yet it entails a correspomling disadvantage, for we are 
I)recluded thereby from readily perceiving the characteristics of 
tlje montlily rhytlim as a whole. I thought that perhaps this 
asj)ect of tlie rhythm might be rendered plainer if I calculated 
the data into two-day averages; and the result, as shown in 
Chart 10. is c.xtremely satisfactory. Here we can at once perceive 
the wonderful and almost geometric syminetr>' of the monthly 
rhytlim: indeed, if the third maximum were one unit higher, if 
the first minimum were one unit lower, and if the lines joining 
the second minimum and third maximum, and the fourth maxi¬ 
mum and fourth minimum, were straight instead of being slightly 
broken, then the curve would, in its chief features, be geometric¬ 
ally symmetrical; and this symmetry appears to me to alTord a 
convincing proof of the representative accuracy of the curve. 
Wo sec that the month is divided into five periods; that the 
maxima occur on the following pairs of days: the 19th-20th, 
i:Uh-inh, 25th-2Gth, lst-2d, 7th-8th; and that the minima 
occur at the beginning, end, and exact middle of the month. 
Tliere liave been many idle superstitions as to the influence of 
the moon upon the earth and its inhabitants, and some beliefs 
that—once doomed equally idle—have now been re-instated in 
the regard of science; but it would certainly seem to be a very 
fascinating and very curious fact if the influence of the moo/i 
upon men should be such as to regulate the spontaneous dis¬ 
charges of their sexual system. Certainly the lovers of all ages 
would then have “builded better than they knew,” when they 
reared altars of devotional verse to that chaste goddess Artemis. 

The Weekly Rhythm. 

We now come to the third branch of our inquiry, and have 
to ask whether there be any weekly rhythm of the sexual activity. 
A priori it might be answered that to expect any such weekly 
rliythm were absurd, seeing that our week—unlike the lunar 
month of the year—is a purely artificial and conventional period; 
while, on the other hand, it might be retorted that the existence 
of an induced weekly periodicity is quite conceivable, such perio- 
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dicity being induced by the habitual difference between our oc^ 
cupation, or mode of life, on one or two days of the week and 
that on the remaining days. In such an inquiry, however, a 
priori argument is futile, as the question can be answered only 
by an induction from observations, and the curves on Chart 11 
(^1 and B) prove conclvisively tliat there is a notable weekly 
rhythm. The existence of this weekly rhythm being granted, 
it would naturally be assumed that either the maximum or tho 
minimum would regularly occur on Saturday or Sunday; but 
an examination of the curves discloses the unexpected result that 
the day of maxim\im discharge varies from year to year. Thur 
it is^ 

Sunday in 1888, 1892, 1896. 

Tuesday in 1894. 

Thursday in 188G, 1897. 

Friday in 1887. 

Saturday in 1893 and 1895. 

Since, in Chart 11, the curves are drawn from Sunday to 
Sunday, it is obvious that the real symmetry of the curve is 
brought out in those years only whicli are characterized by a 
Sunday maximum ; and, accordingly, in Chart 12 1 have depicted 
the curves in a more suitable form. 

Chart 12 A is obtained by combining the data of 1888, 
1892, and 1896 : the years of a Sunday maximum. Curve 12 B 
represents the results of 1894, the year of a Tuesday maximum — 
multiplied throughout by three in order to render the curve 
strictly comparable with the former. Curve 12 C represents 1886 
and 1897—the years of a Thursday maximum—similarly multi¬ 
plied by 1.5. In Curve 12 D we have the results of 1887—the 
year of a Friday maximum—again multiplied by three; and in 
Curve 12 E those of 1893 and 1895—the years of a Saturda}' 
maximum—^multiplied by 1.5. Finally, Curve 12 F represents 
the combined results of all nine years plus (the latter half of) 


1 Ait will be observed, I have omitted the resulta of the incompletely 
recorded yenre of 1889 and 1891. The apparent explanation of this 
curious oscillation will be given directly. 
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i891; and this curve shows that, on the wliolc period, there is a 
. very strongly marked Sunday maximum. 

I hardly think that these curves call for much comment. 
In their general character they display a notable concord among 
themselves; and it is significant that the most regular of the five 
curves are A and i’, representing the combinations of three 
years and of two years, respectively, while the least regular is If, 
which is based upon the records of one year only. In every case 
we find that the maximum which opens the week is rapidly suc¬ 
ceeded by a minimum, which is itself succeeded by a secondary 
maximum,—usually very secondary, although in 1894 it nearly 
equals the primary' maximxmi,—followed again by a second mini¬ 
mum—xisually nearly identical with the first minimum,—after 
which there is a rapid rise to the original maximum. The stxidy 
of these curves fortunately amplifies the conclusion draum from 
oxir study of the annual rhythm, and sxiggests that, in at least 
part of the year, the physiological condition of man requires 
sexual xmion at least twice a week. 

As to Curve 12 its remarkable symmetry speaks for itself. 
The existence of two secondary maxima, however, has not the 
same significance as had that of our secondary maximum in the 
preceding curx'cs; for one of these secondary maxima is due to 
the inflxience of the 1894 curve xvith its primary Tuesday ma.xi- 
inum, and the other to the similar influence of Curve C with its 
primary Thursday maximum. Similarly, the veiled third sec¬ 
ondary maximum is due to the influence of Curve B. Probably, 
any student of curves will concede that, on a still larger average, 
the two secondary maxima of Curve F would be replaced by a 
single one on Wednesday or Thursday. 

One more qxiestion remains for consideration in connection 
with this weekly rhythm. Is it possible to trace any connection 
between the weekly and yearly rhythms of such a character that 
the weekly day of maximum discharge should vary from month 
to month in the year; in other words, docs the greater freqxiency 
of a Sunday discharge characterize one part of the year, that of 
a Tuesday another, and so on ? In order to answer this question 
T have re-calculated all my data, with results that are graphically 
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represented in Chart 13. These curves prove that the Sundaj 
maxima discliarges occur in March and September, and the 
minima in June; that the Monday maxima discharges occur in 
September, Friday in July, and so on. Thus, there is a regular 
rhythm, according to which the days of maximum discharge vary 
from one month of the year to anotlier; and the existence of this 
final rhytlun appears to me xery remarkable. I would especially 
direct attention to the almost geometric symmetry of the Sunday 
curve, and to the only less complete symmetry of the Thursday 
and Friday curves. Certainly in these rhythms we have an 
ample field for farther study and speculation. 

I have now concluded my study of this fascinating inquirj'; 
a study that is necessarily incomplete, since it is based u])on rec- 
ord.s furnished by one individual only. The fact, however, that, 
even with so few observations, and notwithstanding the conse¬ 
quently exaggerated disturbing influence of minor irregularities, 
Bucli remarkable and unexpected symmetry is evidenced bv these 
curves, only increases one’s desire to have the opportunity of 
handling a series of observations sufticiently numerous to render 
the generalizations induced from them absolutely conclusive. I 
would again aj)peal^ to heads of colleges to assist this inquiry by 
enlisting in its aid a band of student.^. If only one liundred stu¬ 
dents, living under similar conditions, could be induced to keep 
Buch records with scrupulous regularity for only twelve months, 
the results induced from such a series of observations would be 
more than ton times as valuable as those which have only been 
reached after ten years’ observations on my part; and, if other 
centuries of students in foreign and colonial colleges— c.g.. in 
Italy, India, Australia, and America—could be similarly enlisted 
in this work, we should quickly obtain a series of results exhibit¬ 
ing the sexual needs and sexual peculiarities of the male human 
animal in various climates. Obviously, however, the records of 
any sucli students would be worse than useless unless their care 
and accuracy, on the one hand, and their habitual chastity, on 
the other, could be implicitly guaranteed. 


I See ^'Rhythm of the PuUe,” p. 21. 
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Tub Auto-erotic Factor in Religion. 

The intimate association between the emotions of love and 
rcliRiou is well known to all those who are habitually brought 
into close contact with the phenomena of the religious life. Love 
and religion are the two most volcanic emotions to which the 
human organism is liable, and it is not surprising that, when 
there is a disturbance in one of these spheres, the vibrations 
.should readily extend to the other. Nor is it surprising that the 
two emotions should have a dynamic relation to each other, and 
that the auto-erotic impulse, being the more primitive and funda¬ 
mental of the two impulses, should be able to pass its unex¬ 
pended energy over to the religious emotion, there to find tho 
expansion hitherto denied it, the love of the human becoming 
the love of tho divine. 

‘*1 was not good enough for man, 

And ao am given to God.” 

Even when there is absolute physical suppression on tho sexual 
side, it seems probable that thereby a greater intensity of spiritual 
fcr%'or is caused. Many eminent thinkers seem to have been with¬ 
out sexual desire. 

It is a noteworthy and significant fact that the age of love 
is also the age of conversion. Starbuck, for instance, in his very 
elaborate study of the psychology of conversion shows that the 
majority of conversions take place during the period of adoles¬ 
cence; that is, from the age of puberty to about 24 or 25.‘ 

It would be easy to bring foi^vard a long series of observa¬ 
tions, from the most various points of view, to show the wide 

* Starbuck, The Psychology of IteXigion, 1899. Also, A. H. Daniels, 
“Tlic New Life,” American Journal of Psychology, vol. vi, 1893. Cf. 
William James, The Varieties of Seligious BTperience. 
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recognition, of this close afOnity between the sexual and the re¬ 
ligious emotions. It is probable, as Hahn points out, that the 
connection between sexual suppression and religious rites, whicii 
we may trace at the very beginning of culture, was due to an 
instinctive impulse to heighten rather than abolish the sexual 
element. Early religious rites were largely sexual and orgiastic 
because they were largely an appeal to the generative forces of 
Nature to exhibit a beneficial productiveness. Among happilv 
married pcojde, as Ilahn remarks, the sexual emotions rapidly 
give place to the cares and anxieties involved in supporting chil¬ 
dren; but when the e.xercise of the sexual function is prevented 
3 f or even hy castration, the most complete form of 

celibacy, the sexual emotions may pass into the psychical sphere 
to take on a more pronounced shapc.i The early Christians 
adopted the traditional Eastern association between religion and 
celibacy, and, as the writings of the Fathers amply show, they 
expended on sexual matters a concentrated fervor of thought 
rarely known to the Greek and Itoman writers of tlie best period .2 
As Christian theology developed, the minute inquisition into se.x- 
ual things sometimes became almost an obsession. So far as I am 
aware, however (1 cannot profess to have made any special in¬ 
vestigation), it was not until the late Middle Ages that there is 
any clear recognition of the fact that, between tlie religious emo. 
tions and the sexual emotions, there is not only a superficial 
antagonism, but an underlying relationship. At this time so 
great a theologian and philosopher as Aquinas said that it is 
especially on the days when a man is seeking to make liirnself 
pleasing to God that the Devil troubles him by polluting him 
with seminal omissions. With somewhat more psychological 
insight, the wise old Knight of the Tower, Landry, in the four¬ 
teenth century, tells hU daughters that “no young woman, in 

J Kd. Hahn, Demetcr und Baubo, 18DC, pp. 50-51. Ilahn is arini- 
ing for tho religious origin of the plough, as n generative iniploraent 
dra^vn by a sacred and castrated animal, the ox. G. Herman, in his 
Ocncais, develops the idea that modern religious rites have arisen out of 
aoxual foftsts and niyriteriea. 

2 Bloch (Beitrdgezurj^tioloffiedcrPaf/chopaihiaScxualis Bd I p 
98) pojnta out the (,nrcat interest taken by the saints and ascctios'in 
sex nattors* 
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love, can ever servo her God with that unfeignedness which she 
did aforetime. For 1 have heard it argued by many who, in 
their young days, had been in love that, when they were in the 
church, the condition and the pleasing melancholy in which they 
found themselves would infallibly set them brooding over all 
their tender love-s:ck longings and all their amorous passages, 
when they should have boon attending to the service which was 
going on at the time. And such is the property of this mystery 
of love that it is ever at the moment when the priest is holding 
our Saviour u[)on the altar that the most enticing emotions conic.” 
After narrating the history of two queens beyond the seas 
who imlulged in amours even on Holy Thursday and Good Fri¬ 
day, at midnight in their oratories, when the lights were put out, 
he concludes: “Every woman in love is more liable to fall in 
church or at her devotion than at any other time.” 

The connection between religious emotion and sexual emo¬ 
tion was very clearly set forth by Swift about the end of the 
seventeenth century, in a passage which it may be worth while to 
quote from his ‘‘Discourse Concerning the Mechanical Operation 
of the Spirit.” After mentioning that he was informed by u very 
eminent physician that when the Quakers first appeared he was 
seldom without female Quaker patients airected with nympho¬ 
mania, Swift continues: “Persons of a visionary devotion, 
either men or women, are, in their complexion, of all others the 
most amorous. For zeal is frequently kindled from the same 
spark with other fire.s, and from inflaming brotherly love will 
proceed to raise that of a gallant. If we inspect into the xisual 
process of modern courtship, we shall find it to consist in a devout, 
turn of the eyes, called ogling; an artificial form of canting and 
whining, by rote, every inten’al, for wont of other matter, made 
op with a shrug, or a hum; a sigh or a groan; the style compact 
1 ‘f insignificant words, incoherences, and repetitions. These I 
take to bo the most accomplished rules of address to a mistress; 
md where arc these performed with more dexterity than by the 
ninis? Nay, to bring this argument yet closer, I hove been 
Informed by certain sanguine brethren of the first class, that in 
Ibe height and orgasmus of their spiritual exercise, it has been 
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frequent with thera^ . . . ; immediately after wliicli, they 

found the sptirit to relax and flag of a sudden with the lerves, 
and they were forced to hasten to a conclusion. This may be far¬ 
ther strengthened by observing with wonder how unaccountably 
all females are attracted by visionary cr enthusiastic preachers, 
though never so contemptible in their ouiward mien; which is 
usually supposed to be done upon considerations purely spiritual, 
without any carnal regards at all. But I have reason to think. 
Iho sex liath certain characteristics, by which they form : truer 
judgment of human abilities and performings than we ourselves 
can possibly do of each other. T.^t that be as it will, thus much 
is certain, that however spiritual intrigues begin, they generally 
conclude like all others; they may branch upwards toward 
heaven, but the root is in the earth. Too intense a contemplation 
is not the business of flesh and blood; it must, by the necessary 
course of things, in a little time let go its hold, and fall .nto 
maltcr. Lovers for the sake of celestial converse, are but an¬ 
other sort of Platonics, who pretend to 'iee stars and heaven in 
ladies’ eyes, and to look or think no lower; but the same pit is 
provided for both.” 

To come down to recent times, in the last century the bead* 
master of Clifton College, when discussing the sexual vices of 
boyhood, remarked that the boys whose temperament exposes them 
to these faults are usually far from destitute of religious eelings; 
that there is, and always has been, an undoubted co-existence A 
religion and animalism; that emotional appeals and revivals aro 
far from rooting out carnal sin; and that in aome places, as is 
well known, they seem actually to stimulate, even at the present 
day, to increased licentiousness.^ 


1 This omission was made by the original publisher of the “Dis. 
eourse;” several of the roost important passages threughout have been 
similarly cut out. 

2 Rev. .J. M. Wilson. Journal of Bduoation. IfiSl. At about the 
same period (1882) Spurgeon pointed out in one of his sermons that by a 
strange, yet natural law. excess of spirituality- is next door to sensuality-. 
Tlieodore Sehroeder has recently brought together a number of opinions 
of relippous teachers, from Henrv More the Pl.nfonist to Baring Ooiil^ 
concerning the close relationship between sexual passion and religious 
passion, American Journal of Heligiova Psychologt/, 1908. 
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It is not difficult to sec* ho\r, oven ir jochnique, the 'r ^thoC 
of the revivalist is a quasi-sexual inetlioi. aiid resem. -s the 
attempt of the inalo to overcoiiK* the sexual Iiviiess of the female. 

each case,'' as W. Thonias reniavks, 't le will has tc be 
set aside, and strong suggestive means are used; and in b.th 
cases the appeal is not of the conflict type, hut of on ’ .tiinato, 
svmpathetic and pleading kind. In the ofTort t.' in.ke a tnoial 
ndj\istment it conseijuently tiims out that a trehniquo is used 
which was derived originally from sexual life, and the use, so to 
<«pcak, of the sexual machinery for a moral adjustment involves, 
'n some cases, the carrying over into the general process of some 
Hoxual manifestations.”! 

The relationship of the sexxial aiid the religious emotions— 
like so many other of the essential eharaeters of human nature— 
is seen in its nakedest shape by the alienist. Ksquirol referred 
to thi.s relationship, and, many years ago, J. B. Friedreich, a 
German alienist of wide outlook and considerable insight, em¬ 
phasized the conneetion between the sexual and the religious 
emotions, and brought fonvard illustrative cnscs.^ Schroder Van 
dor Kolk also remarked: “I venture to express my conviction 
that we should rarely err if, in a case of religious melancholy, 
we assumed the sexual apparatus to be implicated.”^ Regis, in 
Franco, lays it down that ‘‘there exists a close connection be¬ 
tween mystic ideas and erotic ideas, and most often these two 
orders of conception are associated in insanity.”"* Bcrthicr con¬ 
sidered that erotic forms of insanity are those most frequently 
found in convents. Bcvan-Lcwis points out how frequently 
religious exaltation occurs at puberty in women, and religious 
depression at the climacteric, the period of sexual decline.® “Re¬ 
ligion is very closely allied to love,” remarks Savage, “and the 

1 W, niomnft, *T1io Sexual Element In Sensibility/* Payehological 
Itcvtcw^ Jnn., 11)04. 

2 System der genchiUchen Psychologic^ second edition, 1842, pp. 
200 08; and more at length in his AUgcmcinr Dxagnoatik der psy* 
vhhehen Krankhciien^ second edition, 1832, pp, 247*61. 

6 nandhoek van do Pathologic on Therapie der Krankdnnigholdy 
1803, p. 139 of English edition. 

^ Manuel praiigue do Mfdecine menialOp 1802, p. 31* 

A Tc^t^hook of ISental ^iacaeca, p. 393* 
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love of woman anti the worship of God are constantly sources of 
trouble in unstable voutli: it is very interestinsr to note the fro- 
queue}' with which these two deep feelings are associated.”* 
“Closely connected with salacit}', particularly in women,” re¬ 
marks Conolly Norman, when discussing mania (Tuke’s Dic¬ 
tionary of Psycholotjical Medicine), “is religious excitement. 
. . . Ecstasy, as we see in cases of acute mental disease, 

is probabl)' always connected with sexual excitement, if not 
with sexual depravity. The same association is constantly 
seen in less extreme cases, and one of the commonest features 
in the conversation of an acutely maniacal woman is the inter- 
mingling of erotic and religious ideas.” “Patients who believe,” 
remarks Clara Barrus, “that they are the Virgin !Mary, the bride 
of Christ, the Church, ‘God’s wife,^ and ‘Raphael’s consort,' are 
sure, sooner or later, to disclose symptoms which show that they 
are some way or other sexually depraved.”^ Ford, who devotes 
a chapter of his book Die Sexuelle Frage, to the subject, argues 
that the strongest feelings of religious emotion are often uncon¬ 
sciously rooted in erotic emotion or represent a transformation 
of sueli emotion; and, in an interesting discussion (Ch. VI) of 
this question in his Sexuallehcn unserer Zeit, Bloch states that 
“in a certain sense we may describe the history of religions as the 
history of a special manifestation of the hximan sexual instinct.” 
Ball, Brouardel, ^lorselli, Vallon and Marie,® C. H. Hughes,^ 
to mention but a few names among many, have emphasized the 
same point.® Krafft-Ebing deals briefly with the connection be¬ 
tween liolincss and the sexual emotion, and the special liability 
of the saints to sexual temptations; he thus states his own con¬ 
clusions: “Religious and sexual emotional states at the height of 
their development exhibit a harmony in quantity and quality of 
excitement, and can thus in certain circumstances act vicariously. 

1 G. H. Savage, IntanUy, 1888. 

^American Journal of Inaanity, April, 1805. 

3 “Dca Psychoses Religieusea,'’ Archivea dc Neurologic, 1897, 

* “Erotopatliin,” Alienist and NeuroIogUt, October, 1893. 

0 Reference may be specially made tc the interesting cliaptcr on 
“Df'lire Religieux” in Icard’s La Femme pendoaxt la P6riode ilenstruella 
pp. 211 234. 
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Both,” he acltls, “can be converted into cruelty under patho¬ 
logical conditions.”^ 

After quoting these opinions it is, perhaps, not unnecessary 
to point out that, while sexual emotion constitutes the main 
reservoir of energy on which religion can draw, it is far from 
constituting either the whole content of religion or its root. 
Murisicr, in an able study of the psycholog)' of religious ecstasy, 
justly j)rotests against too crude an explanation of its nature, 
though at the same time he admits that “the passion of the re¬ 
ligious ecstatic lacks nothing of what goes to make up sexual 
love, not even jealousy/’^ 

Serieux, in his little work, Rccherchcs CUniques sur les 
Anomalies de Vlnsiinct Scjrucl, valuable on account of its instruc¬ 
tive cases, records in detail a case which so admirably illustrates 
this j)hase of auto-erotism on the borderland between ordinary 
orotic day-dreaming and religious mysticism, tlio phenomena for 
a time reaching an insane degree of intensity, that I summarize 
it. “Therese If., aged 24, shows jdiysicnl stigmata of degenera¬ 
tion. The heredity is also bad; the father is a man of reckless 
and irregular conduct; the mother was at one time in a lunatic 
asylum. The patient was brought up in an orphanage, and was a 
troublesome, volatile child; she treated household occupations 
with contempt, but was fond of study. Even at an early age her 
lively imagination attracted attention, and the pleasure which 
she took in building castles in the air. From the age of seven 
to ton she masturbated. At her first communion she felt that 
Jesus would for ever be the one master of her heart. At thir¬ 
teen, after the death of her mother, she seemed to see her, and 
to hear her say that she was watching over her child. Shortly 

1 Patfchoiuithia ScauaJis, eighth edition, pp. 8 and 11. Gnnnouch- 

kinc (“La V'oluptC, ia CruanTo et In Koligion,” Medico- 

Psi/chologiquC, 1001, No. 3) has further emphasized this convertibility. 

2 E. Murisicr, “Lo Sentiment Itcligicux dans I'Extasc,” Jfei-HO Philo- 
aophiquc, November, 1808. Starbuck, again (Papchotoqi/ of Religion, 
Chapter XXX), in n brief discussion of tliis point, concludes that “tho 
scxiuil life, although it has left its impress on fully developed religion, 
ricenis to have ori^nally given tho psychic impulse which called out tho 
Intent possibilities of developments, ratber than to have furnished tho 
rnw matcrini out of wliieh religion was constructed.” 
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afterward she was overwhelmed hv a new grief, the death of a 
teacher for wiiuiii she cherislie<) fjrcat afl'ectiou on account of lier 
pure character. On the following tlay she seemed to see and 
hear tliis teacher, and would not leave tlie house where tlie bodv 
lay. Tendencies to melancholy appeared. Saddened by the 
funeral ceremonies, exhorted by nuns, fed on mystic revery, she 
passed from tlie orphanage to a convent. She devoted herself 
solely to the worship of Jesus; to be like Jesus, to be near Jesus, 
became her constant pre-occupations. Tlie Virgin’s name was 
rarely seen in lier writings, God’s name never. ‘I wanted,’ she 
said, ^to love Jesus more ilian any of the nuns I saw, and I even 
thought that he had a partiality for me.’ She was also haunted 
by the idea of preserving lier purity. She avoided frivolous con¬ 
versation, and left the room when marriage was discussed, such a 
union being incompatible with a pure life; ‘it was my fixed idea 
for two years to make my soul ever more pure in order to be 
agreeable to Him; the Beloved is well pleased among the lilies.’ 

“Already, however, in a rudimentary form appeared con¬ 
trary tendencies [strictly speaking they were not contrary, but 
related, tendencies]. Bcnoatli the mystic passion which con¬ 
cealed it sexual desire was sometimes felt. At si.xtocn she ex¬ 
perienced emotions which she could not master, when thinking 
of a priest who, she said, loved lier. In spite of all remorse she 
would have been willing to have relations with him. Notwith¬ 
standing these passing weaknesses, the idea of purity always 
possessed her. The nuns, however, were concerned about her 
exaltation. She was sent away from the convent, became dis¬ 
couraged, and took a place as a servant, but her fervor continued. 
Her confessor inspired her with great affection; she sends 
him tender letters. She would bo willing to have relations with 
him, even though she considers the desire a temptation of the 
devil. Tlie ground was now prepared for the manifestation of 
hallucinations. ‘One evening in May,' she W’ritcs, ‘after being 
absorbed in thoughts of my confessor, and feeling discouraged, 
as I thought that Jesus, wliom I loved so much, w’ould have noth¬ 
ing to do with me, “ilother," I cried out, “what must I do to win 
your son?” My eyes were fixed on the sky, and I remained in 
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a state of mad expectation. It was absurd. I to become the 
mother of the World ! My heart wont on repeating: “Tfes, he is 
coining; Jesus is coming!” ' Tlie psychic erethism, reverbera¬ 
ting on the sensorial and sensory centres, led to genital, auditory, 
and visual hallucinations, which produced the sensation of sexual 
connection. 'For the first time I went to bed and was not alone. 
As soon as I felt that touch, I heard the words: “Fear not, it is 
I.” I was lost in Him whom I loved. For many days I was 
cradled in a world of pleasure; I saw Him everywhere, over¬ 
whelming me with His chaste caresses.’ On the following day at 
mass she seemed to see Calvary before her. ‘Jesus was naked 
and surrounded by a thousand voluptuous imaginations; His 
anus were loosened from the cross, and he said to me: “Come!” 
I longed to fly to Him with iny body, but could not make up my 
mind to show myself naked. However, I was carried away by a 
force I could not control, I threw myself on my Saviour's neck, 
and felt that all was ovr between the world and me.’ From 
that day, fliy she*'! reasoning,’ she has understood everything. 
Previously she thought that the religious life was a renunciation 
of the joys of marriage and enjoyment generally; now she under¬ 
stands its object. Jesus Christ desires that she should have rela¬ 
tions with a priest; he is himself incarnated in priests; just as 
St. Joseph was the guardian of the Virgin, so arc priests the 
guardians of nuns. She has been impreguated by Jesus, and this 
imaginary pregnancy prc-occupies her in tlie highest degree. 
From this time she masturbated dailv. She cannot even go to 
communion without c.xperiencing voluptuous sensations. Her 
delusions having thus become systematized, nothing shakes her 
tenacity in seeking to carry thorn out; she attempts at all costs 
to have relations with her confessor, embraces him, throws her¬ 
self at his knees, pursues him, and so becomes a cause of scandal. 
When brought to the asylum, there is intense sexual excitement, 
and she masturbates a dozen times a day, even when talking to the 
doctor. The sexual organs arc normal, the vulva moist and red, 
the vagina is painful to touch; the contact of the Anger causes 
erectile turgosoencc. She has had no rest, she says, since she has 
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learned to love her Jesus. He desires her to have sexual relations 
with someone, and she cannot succeed; ‘all my soul’s strength is 
arrested by this constant endeavor.’ Her new surroundings 
modify her behavior, and now it is the doctor whom she pursues 
with her obsessions. ‘I expected everv’thing from the charity of 
the priests I have known; I have not deserved what I wanted 
from them. But is not a doctor free to do everything for the 
good of the patients intrusted to liim by Providence? Cannot a 
doctor thus devote himself? Since I liave tasted the tree of life 
I am tormented by the desire to share it with a loving friend.’ 
Then she falls in love with an employee, and makes the crudest 
advances to him, believing that she is thus executing the will of 
Jesus. ‘Necessity makes laws,’ she exclaims to liim, ‘the moments 
are pressing, I liave been waiting too long.’ Slie still speaks of 
her religious vocation which might be compromised by so long a 
delay. ‘1 do not want to get married.’ Gradually a transforma¬ 
tion took place; the love of God was effaced and earthly love be¬ 
came more intense than ever. ‘Quitting the heights in which I 
wished to soar, I am coming so near to earth that I shall soon 
fix my desires there.’ In a last letter Therese recognizes with 
terror the insanity to which the exaltation of her imagination had 
led her. ‘Now I only believe in God and in suffering; I feel 
that it is necessary for me to get married.’ ” 

Mariani^ has very fully described a case of erotico-religious 
insanity (climacteric paranoia on an hysterical basis) in a mar¬ 
ried woman of 44. During the early stages of her disorder she 
inflicted all sorts of penances upon herself (fasting, constant 
prayer, drinking her own urine, cleaning dirty plates with her 
tongue, etc.). Finally she felt that by her penances she had 
obtained forgiveness of her sins, and then began a stage of joy 
and satisfaction during which she believed that she had entered 
into a state of the most intimate personal relationship with Jesus. 
She finally recovered, ifariani shows how closely this history 
corresponds with the histories of the saints, and that all the acts 


t “Una Santa." Archivio di Paichxatria. vol. xix, pp. 438-47, 1898. 
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and emotions of tliis -woman can be exactly paralleled in the Uvea 
of famous saints.^ 

The justice of tliose comparisons becomes manifest when we 
turn to tlie records that have been left by holj’ persons. A most 
instructive record from this point of view is the autobiography 
of ScDur Jeanne des Anges, superior of the Ursulincs of Loudun 
in the seventeenth century.- She Avas clever, beautiful, ambitious, 
fond of pleasure, still more of power. With this, as sometimes 
happens, she was highly hysterical, and in the early years of lier 
religious life was possessed by various demons of xinchastitv and 
blasphemy with whom for many years she was in constant strug¬ 
gle. She fell in love with a priest of Loudun, Grandier, a man 
whom she had never even seen, only knowing of liim as a pow¬ 
erful and fascinating personality at whose feet all women fell, 
and she imagined that she and the other nuns of lier convent 
were possessed through his influence. She was thus the cause 
of the trial and execution of Grandier, n famous case in the annals 
of witchcraft. In lier autobiography Sceur Jeanne describes in 
detail how the demons assailed her at night, appearing in las¬ 
civious attitudes, making indecent proposals, raising the bed¬ 
clothes, touching all parts of her body, imploring her to yield to 
them, and she tolls how strong her temptation was to yield. On 
one night, for instance, she writes: ‘T seemed to feel someone’s 
breath, and I heard a voice saying: ‘The time for resistance has 
gone by, yon must no longer rebel; by putting off your consent 
to what has been proposed you will be injured; you cannot per¬ 
sist in this resistance; God has subjected you to the demands of 
a nature which you must satisfy on occasions so urgent.’ Then 
I felt impure impressions in my imagination and disordered 
movements in iny body. I persisted in saying at the bottom of 
my heart that I would do nothing. I turned to God and asked 
Him for strength in this extraordinary struggle. Then there 
was a loud noise in my room, and I felt ns if someone had 

1 With regard to the sexual element in the worship of the Virgin, 
HOC “Ueber den Mnricncultus,” L. Feuerbach’s Bammtllche Worke, Dd. 
r. ia4fl. 

2 Published for the first time (with a Preface by Charcot) in a 
volume of the BibliolhCquc Diaboliqut, 1880. 
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approached me and put his band into my bed and touched me; 
and having perceived this I rose, in a state of restlessness, wliich 
lasted for a long time afterward. Some days later, at midiiiglit, 
I began to tremble all over my body as I lay in bed, and to 
e.xperience iiiuc-i. mental aniexty without knowing the cause. 
After this had lasted for some time I heard noises in various parts 
of my room; the sheet was twice pulled without entirely un¬ 
covering me; the oratory close to my bed was upset. I heard a 
voice on the left side, toward which I was lying. 1 was 
asked if I had thought over the advantageous olTer that had been 
made to me. It was added: ‘1 have come to know your reply; 
I will keep riiy promise if you will give your consent; if, on the 
contrary, you refuse, you will be the most miserable girl in the 
world, and all sorts of mischances will happen to you.’ 1 
replied: ‘If there were no God I would fear tho.se threats; I am 
consecrated to Him.’ It was replied to me: ‘You will not get 
much help from God; He will abandon you.’ I replied: ‘God 
is my father; He will take care of me; I liave resolved to be 
faithful to Him.’ Ho Shid : ‘I will give j'ou three days to think 
over it.’ I rose and went to the Holy Sacrament with an an.vious 
mind. Having returned to iny room, and being seated on a chair, 
it was drawn from under me so that I fell on the floor. Then 
the same things happened again. I heard a man’s voice saying 
lascivious and pleasant things to seduce me; he pressed me to 
give him room in my bed; he tried to touch me in an indecent 
way; I resisted and prevented him, calling the nuns who were 
near my room ; the window had been open, it was closed ; I felt 
strong movements of love for a certain person, and improper 
desire for dishonorable things.” 

She writes again, at a later period: “These impurities and 
the fire of concupiscence which the evil spirit caused me to feel, 
beyond all that I can say, forced me to throw myself on to braziers 
of hot coal, where I would remain for half an hour at a time, in 
order to extinguish that other fire, so that half my body was quite 
burnt. At other times, in the depth of winter, I have sometimes 
passed part of the night entirely naked ih the snow, or in tubs 
of icy water. I have besides often gone among thorns so that I 
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)).ive been tom by them; at other times I have rolled in nettles, 
and I have passed whole nights defying mj’ enemies to attack 
me, and assuring them that I was resolved to defend myself with 
tlie grace of God.” With her confessor's permission, she also had 
an iron girdle made, with spikes, and wore this day and night 
for nearly si.\ months until the spikes so entered her flesh that 
the girdle could only he removed with difliculty. By means of 
these austerities she succeeded in almost exorcising the demons 
of ujichastity, and a little later, after a severe illness, of which 
she believed that she was miraculously cured by St. Joseph, she 
appeared before the world almost as a saint, herself possessing 
a miraculous i)ower of healing; she traveled through France, 
bringitjg healing wherever she went; the king, the queen, and 
Cartlinul Itichelicu were at her feet, and so great became the fame 
of her holiness that her tomb was a shrine for pilgrims for more 
than a century after her death. It was not \mtil late in life, 
and after her autobiograph)' terminates, that sexual desire in 
Sceur Jeanne (though its sting seems never to have quite disap¬ 
peared) became transformed into passionate love of Jesus, and 
it is only in her later letters that we catch glimpses of the com¬ 
plete transmutation. Thus, in one of her later letters we read: 
*‘I cried with ardor, *Lord! join me to Thyself, transform Thy¬ 
self into me!’ It seemed to me that that lovable Spouse was 
reposing in my heart as on His throne. What makes me almost 
swoon with love and admiration is a certain pleasure which it 
seems to me that He takes when all my being flows into His, 
restoring to Him with respect and love all that He has given to 
me. Sometimes I have permission to speak to our Lord with 
more familiarity, calling Him my Love, interesting Him in all 
that I ask of Him, as well for myself as for others.” 

The lives of all the great saints and mystics bear Avitness 
to operations similar to those so vividly described by Soeur 
Jeanne dcs Anges, though it is very rarely that any saint has so 
frankly presented the dynamic mechanism of the auto-erotic 
process. The indications they give us, however, are sufficiently 
clear. It is enough to refer to the special affection which the 
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mystics liave ever borne toward the Song of Songs,^ and to note 
how the most earthly e.xpressious of love in that poem enter as a 
perpetual refrain into their writiugs.- 

The courage of the early Christian martyrs, it is abundantly 
evident, was in part supported by an exaltation which they 
frankly drew from the sexual impulse. Felicula, we are told ia 
the acts of Achilles and Xereus,-^ preferred imprisonment, tor 
ture, and death to marriage or pagan sacriliccs. When on the 
rack she was bidden to deny Christianity, she exclaimed: 
non nego amatorein mcum !”—I will not deny iny lover who for 
my sake has eaten gall and drunk vinegar, crowned with thorns, 
and fastened to the cross. 

Christian mysticism and its sexual coloring was absorbed by 
the Islamic world at a very early period and intensified. In the 
thirteenth century it was reintroduced into Christendom in this 
intensified form by the genius of Haymond Lull who had him¬ 
self been bom on the confines of Islam, and his ‘T3ook of the 
Lover and the Friend” is a typical manifestiition of sexual 
mysticism which inspired the great Spanish school of mystics a 
few' centuries later. The “delicious agony,” the “sweet martyr¬ 
dom,” the strongly combined pleasure and pain experienced by 
St. Theresa were certainly associated with physical sexual 
ficiiHations.^ 

The case of Marguerite-Marie Alacoque is typical. Jesus, as 
her autobiography shows, W’as always her lover, her husband, 

* Tlic Hebrews, themselves, used tlie enino word for the love of 
woman and for the Divine love (Northcote, Christianity and 6cx I‘rob- 
lems, p. 140). 

2Th\i8» in St. Tlierosa's Conccplos d<l Atnor de Dios^ the wordfl 
**Be9€m€ con cl be90 dc su Loca’*-—Let him kUs inc with the kisses of 
his mouth—constantly recur. 

^Acta Sanciorum^ May 12th. 

^hexiba and Montmorand. in their valuable and detailed studies of 
Oiristinn mysticism, thougli difTcring from each other in some points, 
are agreed on this; H. Leuba, Tendances Religieuscs chez Ics Mys¬ 
tiques Clir(^tien8/' Revue Philoaophique, July and Nov., 1902; B. *do 
Kfontmorand, “LTrotomanie dcs Mystiques Clir^dlens/* id., Oct., 1003. 
Montmornnd points out that physical sexual manifestations were some¬ 
times recognized and frankly accepted by mystics. lie quotes from 
Tilolinos, a passage in which the famous Spanish quietist states that 
there is no reason to be disquieted even at the occurrence of pollutions or 
masturbation, et etiam pejora. 
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her dear master; she is betrothed to Him, He is the most 
passionate of lovers, nothing can be sweeter than His caresses, 
they are so excessive slie is beside herself with the delight of 
tliem. Tlio central imagination of the mystic consists essen¬ 
tially, as Itibot remarks, in a love romance.' 

If we turn to the most popular devotional work that was 
ever written, 2'hc Imitaiion of Chrisl, we shall find that the 
“love” there expressed is preciseh' and exactly the love that finds 
its motive power in the emotions aroused by a person of the 
other sex. (A very intellectual woman once remarked to me that 
the liook seemed to her “a sort of religious aphrodisiac.”) If we 
read, for instance, Book III, Chapter Y, of this work (“De Mira- 
bili atTectu Divini ainoris”), we shall find in the eloquence of 
tliis solitary monk in the Low Countries neither more nor less 
than the emotions of every human lover at their highest limit 
of exaltation. “Nothing is sweeter than love, nothing stronger, 
nothing higher, nothing broader, nothing pleasanter, nothing 
fuller nor better in heaven or in earth. He who loves, flics, runs, 
and rejoices; he is free and cannot be held. He gives all in ex¬ 
change for all, and possesses all in all. He looks not at gifts, but 
turns to the giver above all good things. Love knows no meas¬ 
ure, but is fervent beyond all measure. Love feels no burden, 
thinks nothing of labor, strives beyond its force, reckons not of 
impossibility, for it judges that all things are possible. There¬ 
fore it attempts all things, and therefore it effects much when he 
who is not a lover fails and falls. . . . My Love! thou all 

mine, and I all thine.” 

There is a certain natural disinclination in many quarters 
to recognize any special connection between the sexual emotions 
(md the religious emotions. But this attitude is not reasonable. 
A man who is swayed by religious emotions cannot be held re¬ 
sponsible for the indirect emotional results of his condition; he 
can be held responsible for their control. Nothing is gained by 
refusing to face the possibility that such control may be neces¬ 
sary, and much is lost. There is certainly, as I have tried to 

1 Rtbot, La Logique des Bcniimenii^ p. 174. 
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indicate, good reason to think that the action and interaction 
between the spheres of sexual and religious emotion are very inti¬ 
mate. The obscure promptings of the organism at puberty fre¬ 
quently assume on the psychic side a wholly religious character; 
the activity of the religious emotions sometimes tends to pass 
over into the sexual region; the suppression of the sexual emo¬ 
tions often famishes a powerful reservoir of energy to the relig¬ 
ious emotions ; occasionally the suppressed sexual emotions bre^ 
through all obstacles. 
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CuAKT IV.—Curve of the Annual Incidence of Insanity in London, 



Chart V.—Curve of the Annual Incidence of General Paralysis 

in Paris (Gamier). 
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Chart X.—Curves of Lunar-monthly Rhythm as Smoothed by 

taking Pairs of Days. 
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Chart XIa. —Weekly Rhythm of Male Sexual Period. 
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Chart XIb.—W eekly Rhythm of Male Sexual Period. 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


This volume has been thoroughly revised for tlie present 
edition and considerably enlarged throughout, in order to render 
it more accurate and more illustrative, while brijiging it fairly 
up to date with reference to scientific investigation. Xuiiierous 
histories have also been added to the Appendix. 

It has not been found necessary to modify the main doctrines 
set forth ten years ago. At the same time, however, it may be 
mentioned, as regards the first study in the volume, that our 
knowledge of the physiological mechanism of the sexual instinct 
has been revolutionized during recent years. This is due to 
the investigations that have been made, and the deductions that 
have been built up, concerning the part played by hormones, or 
internal secretions of the ductless glands, in the physical pro¬ 
duction of the sexual instinct and the secondary sexual characters. 
The conception of the psychology of the sexual impulse here set 
forth, while correlated to terms of a physical process of tumes¬ 
cence and detumescenco, may be said to be independent of the 
ultimate physiological ongins of that process. But we cannot 
fail to realize the bearing of physiological chemistry in this field; 
and the doctrine of internal secretions, since it may thro\< 
light on many comple.x problems presented by the sexual instiuct, 
is full of interest for us. 

Havelock Ellis. 


June. 1913. 



PUEFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


The present volume of Stuilics denis with some of the 
most essential problems of sexual psyeholog)’. The Analysis 
of the ^<c.cuaJ Impulse is fundamental. Unless we compreliend 
the exact process which is being worked out beneath the shift¬ 
ing and multifold phenomena presented to \is we can never 
hoj)e to grasp i]i their true relations any of the normal or ab- 
lionnal manifestations of this instinct. 1 do not claim that the 
conception of the process here stated is novel or original. In¬ 
deed, even since I began to work it out some years ago, various 
investigators in these fields, especially in Gennany, have de¬ 
prived it of any novelty it might otherwise have possessed, 
wliile at the same time aiding me in reaching a more precise 
statement. This is to mo a cause of satisfaction. On so funda¬ 
mental a matter I should have been sorry to find myself tending 
to a peculiar and individual standpoint. It is a source of grati- 
ficatio'i. to me that the positions I have reached arc those toward 
which current intelligent and scientific opinions are tending. 
Any originality in my study of this problem can only lie in 
tlie bringing togetlier of elcmonta from somewhat diverse fields, 
i ahull be content if it is found that I have attained a fairly 
balanced, general, and judicial statement of these main factors 
in the sexual instinct. 

In the study of Love and Pain I have discussed the sources 
of those aberrations which are commonly called, not altogether 
happily, “sadism” and “masochism.” Here we are brought 
before the most extreme and perhaps the most widely known 
group of sexual perversions. I have considered them from 
the medico-legal standpoint, because that has already been 
done by other writers whose works are accessible. I have pre¬ 
ferred to show how these aberrations may be explained; how 
^vi). 



PHEFACB TO FIIIST EDITION. VU 

they ina}’ be luLkeU on to normal and fuiidaniental aspects of 
the sexual impulse; aud, indeed, in tlieir elemeiilary forms, 
may themselves be regarded as normal. In some degree they 
are present, in every case, at some point of sexual development; 
tlieir tlireads are subtly woven in and out of the whole psyclio- 
logical process of sex. 1 have made no attempt to reduce their 
complexity to a simplicity that would be fallacious. I liope 
that my attempt to unravel these long and tangled threads will 
be found to make them fairly clear. 

in the third study, on 'The Sexual Imj/tilse in U omc/i, we 
approach a practical question of applied sexual psychology, and 
a question of the first importance. No doubt the sex imiiulse 
in men is of great moment from the social point of view. It 
is, however, fairly obvious and well understood. The imjiulse 
in women is not only of at least equal moment, but it is far 
more obscure. The natural difficulties of the subject have been 
increased by the assumption of most writers who have touched 
it—casually and hurrie<lly, for the most part—that the only 
diircrcut^cs to be sought in the sexual impulse in man and in 
woman are quantitative dilTerenccs. I have pointed out that 
we may more profitably seek for qualitative difTerences, and 
have endeavored to indicate such of these differences as seem 
to he of significance. 

In an Appendix will be found a selection of histories of 
more or less normal sexual development. Histories of gross 
sexual perversion have often been presented in books devoted 
to the sexual instinct; it has not hitherto been usual to in¬ 
quire into the facts of norma! sexual development. Yet it is 
concerning normal sexual development that our ignorance is 
greatest, and the innovation can scarcely need justification. 
I have inserted these histories not only because manv of them 
arc highly instructive in themselves, but also because they ex¬ 
hibit the nature of the material on which my work is mainly 
founded. 

I am indebted to many correspondents, medical and other, 
in various parts of the world, for much valuable assistance. 
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nn 

When they have permitted me to do so 1 have usually mentioned 
their names in the text. Tliis )uis not l>een possible in the 
^ase of many women friends and correspondents, to wliom, how¬ 
ever, my debt is very great. Nature has put upon women the 
greater part of tlie burden of sexual reproduction; they have 
consequently become the supreme authorities on all matters in 
which the sexual emotions come into question. JIany circum¬ 
stances, however, that are fairly obvious, conspire to make it 
dillicult for women to assert publicly the wisdom and knowl¬ 
edge which, in matters of love, the experiences of life have 
brought to tlictn. The ladies who, in all earnestness and sin¬ 
cerity, write books on these questions are often the last people 
to whom we should go as the representatives of their sex; those 
who know most have written least. I can therefore but e.xpress 
again, as in previous volumes I have expressed before, my deep 
gratitude to these anonymous collaborators who have aided 
me in throwing light on n field of human life which is of such 
primary social importance and is yet so dimly visible. 

Havelock Elus. 

24 Holinilono Avenue, 

Ilcrne Hill, Lvndon. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE SEXUAL IMPULSE. 
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The tenn “sexual instinct” may be said to cover the whole 
of the neuropsyehic phenomena of reproduction which man 
shares with the lower animals. It is true that much discussion 
has taken place concerning the proper use of the term “instinct/’ 
and some definitions of instinctive action would appear to 
exclude the essential mechanism of the process whereby sexual 
reproduction is assured. Such definitions scarcely seem legiti¬ 
mate, and are certainly unfortunate. Herbert Spencer’s defi¬ 
nition of instinct as “compound reflex action” is sufliciently 
clear and deflnito for ordinary use. 
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A fairly satij^factory dofiiiition of instinct is that supplied by Dr. 
and 'S\t9, Pockham in tho coure<e of their study On ihr In^^tincts and 
Habits of fiolilart/ \V<tsps, ‘‘Under the term ‘instinct/ they say, “wo 
pln<‘o all complex acts which arc performed previous to experience and 
in a similar manner by all moml>crs of tho same sex and race, leaving 
out as non-cssontini, at this time, tho question of whether they are or 
are not accompanieil by consciousness/^ This definition is quoted with 
approval hy Lloyd Morgan, who modifies and further ehiboraU'S it 
{Animal Itchuinor^ 1900, p. 21). “The distinction between instinctive 
and reflex behavior/* he remarks, “turns in large degrt'C on their ndative 
complexity,” and instinctive Indiavior, he concludes, may be said to com¬ 
prise “those ccunplex groups of co or<linatcd acts which are, on their first 
oroiirrence, independent of experience; which tend to the well-being of 
the individual and the preser\ation of tho race; which are due to the 
cooperation of external and internal stimuli; which are sitnilarly per¬ 
formed by all the luenibers of the same more or less restricUsl group of 
AiiifuaU; hut which are subject to variation, and to subsequent modifica¬ 
tion under tlie guidance of exiierience.” Such a definition clearly justi¬ 
fies us in speaking of n “sexual instinct.’* It may be added that tho 
various questions involved in the definition of the sexual instinct have 
lieen fully discussed by Moll in tho early sections of his Unlcrsuchuti^cn 
uber die /Abido Srjmaiis^ 

Of recent years there has been a tendency to avoid tho use of tho 
term “instinct/* or, at all events, to refrain from attaching any serious 
scientific sense to iL Loeb’s influcnco has especially given force to 
tills teiuloncy. Thus, while PiOron, in an interesting discussion of the 
question (“Les ProblOmos Aotuols do Plnstiiiot,** Revue Rhilosophique, 
Oct., 1908), thinks it would still be convenient to retain the term, 
giving it a philosophical meaning, Georges Bohn, who devotes a chap¬ 
ter to the notion of instinct {La Raissaticc de P/nfciItgcncr, 1900), is 
strongly in favor of eliminating tho word, as being merely a legacj’ of 
medieval Ihixilogians and metaphysicians, serving to conceal our igno¬ 
rance or our lack of exact analysis. 

It may be gaid tliat the whole of tho task undertaken in tJiese 
8tudie.s is really an attempt to analyze what is commonly called 
the sexual instinct. In order to grasp it wo hare to break it up 
into its component parts. Lloyd Morgan has pointed out that 
the components of an instinct ma}' be regarded os four: first, 
tlic internal messages giving rise to tho impulse; secondly, the 
external stimuli which co-operate with tho impulse to affect tho 
nen’ous centers; thirdly, the active response due to the co-ordinate 
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outgoing discharges; and, fourthly, the message from the organs 
conecmcd in tlie behavior by which the central nervous system is 
further affected.^ 

In dealing with the sexual instinct the first two factors 
are those which we have most fully to discuss. Witli the ex¬ 
ternal stimuli we shall be couceraed in a future volume (IV). 
We may here confine ourselves mainly to the first factor: the 
nature of the internal messages which prompt tlie sexual act. 
We may, in other words, attempt to analyze the sexual imfyidse. 

The first definition of the sexual impulse we meet with 
is that which regards it as an impulse of evacuation. The 
psychological element is thus reduced to a minimum. It is 
true that, especially in early life, the emotions caused by forced 
repression of the excretions arc frequently massive or acute 
in the highest degree, and the joy of relief correspondingly 
great. But in adult life, on most occasions, these desires can 
be largely pushed into the background of consciousness, partly 
by training, partly by the fact that involuntary muscular activ¬ 
ity is less imperative in adult life; so that the ideal element 
in connection with the ordinary excretions is almost a negligible 
quantity. The evacuation theory of the sexual instinct is, how¬ 
ever, that which has mc»t popular vogue, and the cynic delights 
to express it in crude language. It is the view that appeals to 
the criminal mind, and in the slang of French criminals the 
brothel is U cloaque. It was also the view implicitly accepted 
by medieval ascetic writers, who regarded woman as “a temple 
built over a sewer,” and from a very different standpoint it was 
concisely set forth by Montaigne, who has doubtless contributed 
greatly to support this view of the matter; ‘*I find,” he said, 
**that Venus, after all, is nothing more than the pleasure of 
discharging our vessels, just as nature renders pleasurable the 
discharges from other parts.”® Luther, again, always compared 
the sexual to the excretory impulse, and said that marriage was 

1 O. Lloyd Morgan, “Instinct and Intelligence in Animals,” Nature, 
February 3, 1898. 

iEeaaie, Hvro iii. ch. r. 
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just OS necessan’ as the emission of urine. Sir Thomas More, 
also, in the second l)ook of referring to the pleasure of 

evacuation, pj)eiiks of tliat felt “wlien we do our natural casement, 
or when we l)e doing the act of generation.”’ Tliis view would, 
however, scarcely deserve serious consideration if various dis- 
tinguislied investigators, among whom I'ere may he specially 
mentioned, liad not accepted it as the best and most accunite 
definition of the sexual impulse. ‘“The genesic need may be 
considered,” writes Fere, “as a need of evacuation ; the choice is 
determined hy the excitations which render the evacuation more 
agreeable.”! Certain facts observed in the lower animals tend 
to support this view; it is, therefore, necessary, in the first place, 
to set forth the main results of observation on this matter. 
Spallanzani had shown how the male frog «luring coitus will 
undergo the most horrilile mutilations, oven decapitation, and yet 
resolutely continue the act of intercourse, which lasts from four 
to ten days, sitting on the back of the female and fmnly clasping 
her with Iiis forelegs. Goltz confirmed Spallanzani’s observations 
and threw now light on the mechanism of the sexual instinct 
and the sexual act in the frog. By removing various parts of 
the female frog Goltz found that evorj' part of the female was 
attractive to the male at pairing time, and that he was not 
imposed on when parts of a male were substituted. By removing 
Tarious of the sense-organs of tlie male Goltr^ further found 
that it was not by any special organ, but by the whole of his 
Bcnsitivo system, that this activity was set in action. If, how- 
m’cr, the skin of the arms and of the breast between was removed, 
no embrace took place; so that the sexual sensations seemed to 

J FCrP, ‘T^a Prr-di:<|)OHition dans IV-tiologio do.s perversions sex* 
nelles,” tfcfuc de m/^derinr, 1808. In his more recent work on tho 
evolution and dissolution of the sexual instinct FOrO perhaps slightly 
modified his position by stating that “the sexual appetite is, above all, 
a general need of the organism based on a sensation of fullness, a sort 
of need of evacuation,’* L’lnstinct sexuci, 1809, p. G. Lbvvcnfeld {Veber 
die Sc-Tticllc Konstitulion, p. 30) gives a quaiiliod acceptance to tho 
excretory theory, as also Rohlcdcr {Die Zeufftinff bcim ilcruichcn, p. 25). 

2 Goltz, Ccntralblatt fiir die med. Wisaenaehaften, 18G5, No. 19, 
and 1800, No. 18; also Dcitrdgc zur Lehre fo» den Funktionen dea 
Froache. 1 , llorlin, 1800, p. 20. 
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be exerted through this apparatus. When tlie testicles Avere 
removed the embrace still took place. It could scarcely Ije said 
that these obsenations demonstrated, or in any Avay indicated, 
that the sexual impulse is dependent on tlie need of evacuation. 
Professor Tarchanoff, of St. Petersl)urg, however, made an ex¬ 
periment wliich seemed to be crucial. He took several hundred 
frogs (liana iemporaria), nearly all in the act of coitus, and in 
the first place repeated Goltz’s exj)erinients. He removed the 
heart; but this led to no direct or indirect stoppage of coitus, nor 
did removal of the lungs, parts of the liver, the spleen, the 
intestines, the stomach, or the kidueys. In the same way even 
careful removal of both testicles had no result. But on removing 
the seminal receptacles coitus was immediately or very .shortly 
stopped, and not renewed. Thus, Tarchanoff concluded that in 
frogs», and possibly therefore in mammals, the seminal receptacle 
are the starting-j)oint of the centripetal impulse which by reflex 
action sets in motion tlie complicatcnl apparatus of se.xual 
activity.^ A few years later the question Avas again taken up by 
Steinaclj, of Prague. Granting that Tarchanoff’s experiments 
are reliable as regards the frog, Stcinach points out that Ave may 
still ask whether in mammals the integrity of the seminal 
receptacles is bound up with the preservation of sexual e.xcita- 
bility. This cannot be taken for grantetl, nor can we assume 
that the seminal receptacles of the frog arc homologous Avith the 
seminal v’csiclcs of mammals. In order to test the question, 
Stcinach chose the white rat, as possessing large seminal vesicle.^ 
and a very developed sexual impulse. He found that removal of 
the seminal sues led to no decrease in tho intensity of the sexual 
impulse; the sexual act Avas still repeated Avith the same fre¬ 
quency and the same vigor. But the.se rc*coptaclcs, Stcinach 
proceeded to argue, do not really conbxin semen, but a special 
secretion of their OAvn; they are anatomically quite unlike the 
seminal receptacles of the frog; so that no doubt is thus throAvn 
on Tarehanolt’s observations. Stcinach remarked, however, that 

IJ. TarchanofT, "Zur Physiologic dcs Geschlcchtsapparatiis dcs 
FroBches," Arohiv fiir die Ocaammte i*b}/aioloffie, 1887, vol. xl, p. 330. 
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one’s faith is rather shaken by the fact that in the Esculenia, 
which in sexual life closely resembles liana tcmporaria, there 
are no seminal receptacles. He therefore repeated TarchanolT’s 
experiments, and found that the seminal receptacles were empty 
l>efore coitus, only becoming grailually filled dvuing coitus; it 
could not, therefore, be argued that the sexual impulse started 
from the receptacles. He then c.xtirj>ated the seminal receptacles, 
avoiding hemorrhage as far as possible, and found that, in the 
majority of cases so openited on, coitus still continued for from, 
five to seven days, and in the minority for a longer time. He 
therefore concluded, witli Goltz, that it is from the swollen 
testicles, not from the seminal receptacles, that the impulse first 
starts. Goltz himself pointed out that the faet that the removal 
of tl)c testicles did not stop coitus by no means proves that it 
did not begin it, for, when the central nervous mechanism is 
once set in action, it can continue even when the exciting stimu¬ 
lus is removed. By extirpating the testicles some months before 
the sexual season he found that no coitus occurred. At tho 
same time, even in these frogs, a certain degree of sexual in¬ 
clination and a certain excitability of the embracing center still 
persisted, disaj)penring when the sexual epoch was over. 

According to most recent writers, the seminal vesicles of 
mammals arc receptacles for their own albuminous secretion, the 
function of which is unknown. Stcinach could find no sperma¬ 
tozoa in these “seminal’* sacs, and therefore ho proposed to use 
Owen’s name of glandula: vcsiculares. After extirj’ation of these 
vesicular glands in the white rat typical coitus occurred. But 
tho wipacity for procreation was diminished, and extirpation of 
both glandular vcsicnlarcs and glandultr prostaiicw led to dis¬ 
appearance of tho capacity for procreation. Steinach came to 
the conclusion that this is because the secretions of these glands 
impart increased vitality to the spermatozoa, and he points out 
that great fertility and high development of tho accessory sexual 
glands go together. 

Steinach found that, when sexually mature white rats were 
castrated, though at first they remained as potent os ever, their 
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potency gradually declined; sexual excitement, however, and 
sexual inclination always pei'sisted. He then proceeded to cas¬ 
trate rats before puberty and discovered the highlj’ significant 
fact that in these also a quite considerable degree of ee.Yual 
inclination appeared. They followed, sniffed, and licked the 
females like ordinan’ males; and that this was not a mere in¬ 
dication of curiosity was shown by the fact that they made 
attempts at coitus which only differed from tliose of normal 
males by the failure of erection and ejaculation, though, occa¬ 
sionally, there was imperfect erection. This lasted for a year, 
and then their sexual inclinations began to decline, and they 
showed signs of premature age. These manifestations of sexual 
sense Steinach compares to those noted in the human species 
during childhood.* 

• The genesic tendencies are thus, to a certain degree, in¬ 
dependent of the generative glands, although the development 
of the.se glands serves to increase the genesic ability and to 
furnish the impulsion necessary to assure procreation, as well 
as to insure the development of the secondary sexual characters, 
probably by tlie influence of secretions elaborated and thrown 
into the system from the primary sexual glands.^ 

Halban (“Dio Entstchung der Gcschlcchlscharaktcrc,” Archiv fiir 
Oyniikologic, 1003, pp. 205-308) argiicB that the primary sex glands do 
not necessarily produce the secondary sex characters, nor inhibit the 
development of those characteristic of the opposite sex. It is indeed the 
rule, but it is not the inevitable result. Sexual difTcrcnccs exist from 
the first. Nussbaum made experiments on frogs {liana fuaca), which 
go through a yearly cycle of secondary sexual changes at the period of 
heat. These changes cease on castration, but, if the testes of other 
frogs are introduced l>eDeath the skin of the castrated frogs, Nussbaum 
found that they acted as if the frog had not been castrated. It is tho 
secretion of the testes which produces the secondary sexual changes. 

IE. Steinach, “Untersuchungen zur vcrgleichcnden Physiologic der 
miinnlicher Geschicchtsorgane insbcsonderc der accessorischcn Gcsch- 
lechtsdrUscD,’' Archiv fiir die Qeaammte Physiologic, vol. Ivi, 1804, pp. 
304-338. 

2 See, e.g., Shottock and Scligmann, “The Acquirement of Second¬ 
ary Sexual Characters,'' Prooeedinga of the Royal Society, vol. Ixxiii, 
1904, p. 49. 
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But NusHbfturu foitnd thnt the to^ticulnr socrciion docs not work if the 
nerves of the .seoon<lary sexual region are cut, and that the secretion 
has no clircct action on the organism. FlHlger, discttssing tlicsc experi¬ 
ments (.IrrAie ftir die Gc.^amtntc Phifffiologir*y 1007, vol. oxvi, parts 5 
and 6), dis|nites this conclusion, and argues that the secretion is not 
dependent on the action of the nervous sysUun, and that therefore the 
secondary sexual charactern arc indejwntlcnt of the nervous system. 

Steinach has also in later experiments (**Gcsc])1echtstriob und 
edit SekuiHliire Geschlcchtsniorkmalc als Folge der innerskretorisohen 
Punktion der Koimdrusen/* Zrntrafblntt fiir l^hysiologiCy Bd. xxiv, Xu. 
13, 1010) argxied against any local nervous influenec. lie found in 
Kana fusea and cficulcnta that after castration in autumti the impulse 
to grasp the female persisted in some degrees and then disappeared, 
reappearing in a slight degree, however, every winter at the normal 
period of sexual activity. But when the testicular substance of actively 
sexual frogs was injected into the castrated frogs it exerted an elective 
action on the sexual rctlex, sometimes in a few hours, but the action 
is, Sleinach concludes, first central. Tlio testicular secretion of frcpgs 
that wero not sexually active had no stimulating action, but if the 
frogs were sexually active the injection of their central nervous sub- 
stJincc was as efTcctive as their testicular substance. In either case, 
Stciiiach concludes, there is the removal of an inhibition which is in 
operation at sexually quiescent periods. 

Speaking generAlly, Steinach considers that there is a process of 
^'crotisation** (Erotisicurung) of the nervous center under the influence 
of the internal testicular secretions, and that this persists even when 
the primary physical stimulus has been removed. 

The experience of veterinar}’ surgeons also shows that the 
sexual impulse tends to persist iu animals after castration. 
Thus the ox and the gelding moke frequent cllorts to copulate 
with females in heat. In some cases, at all events in the case of 
the horse, castrated animals remain potent, and are even abnor¬ 
mally ardent, although impregnation cannot, of course, result.' 

The results obtained by scientific experiment and veter¬ 
inary experience on the lower animals are confinned by ob¬ 
servation of various groups of phenomena in the human species. 

1 For fnots brnring on this point, see Quinnrd, nrt. “Castration,” 
Richet's Dictionnaire tie t*htisiologic. The general results of castration 
aro summarized by Robert Sfallcr in ch. vii of his Sexualbiologie; also 
^ F. It. A. Marshall, The i^hytiology of Reproduetion, ch. ix; sec also 
E. Pittard, "Lcs Skoplzy,” L'Anthropologio, 1003, p. 403. 
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There can be no doubt that ca?^trated men may still possess 
seAual impulses. Tins has been noted by obser\'ers in various 
countries in which eunuchs arc made and employed.^ 

It is imporluiit to ronicmber tliat thoro arc clifTcrent d^greeta of 
castration, for in current lang\iage tlicsc arc seldom distinguisticd. The 
Romans recognized four diiTerent degrt^os: 1. True castrati, from whom 
both the testicles and the penis had been removed. 2. Spadotus, from 
whom the testicles only liad been removed^ this was tlio ino^st common 
practice. 3. Thlibitc, In whom the testicles hud not been removed, but 
destroyed by crushing; this practice is referred to by Hippocrates. 4 
TfUusuv, in whom the spermatic cord had simply been cut. Millant, 
from whose Paris thesis (Castration CrimincUc ct Maniaque, 1002) I 
take these definitions, points out that it was rccfignized that spadones 
remained apt for coitus if tlie operation was performed after puberty, a 
fact uppreoiuted by many Roinun ladies, ad sccura3 libidincttones, as St. 
Jerome remarked, wdiilo Martial (lib. iv) said of a Homan lady wito 
ecKighi eunuchs: '^Vult fiitui Gallia, non parore.’* (See also Millant, 
Lcs ICunuque3 d Tfcvcrs les Affcs, 1000, and articles by Lipu Bey and 
Zainbaco, f^exaal*Problcnte, Oct. and Doc., 1011.) 

In China, Matignon, fonnerly physician to tho French 
legation in Pekin, tells us that cunxichs are by no means without 
sexual feeling, that they seek tlie company of women anil, he 
believes, gratify their sexual desires by such methods as are left 
open to them, for the sexual organs are entirely removed. It 
would seem probable that, the earlier tho age at which tho 
operation is perfomicd, the less marke<l are the scx\)al desires, 
for llatignon mentions that boys castrated before the age of 
10 are regarded by tlie Chinese as peculiarly virginal and 
pure.® At Constantinople, wliere tho eunuchs are of negro race, 
castration is usually complete and performed before puberty, 
in order to abolish sexual potency and desire as far as possible. 
Even w’hen castration is effecteil in infancy, sexual desire is not 
necessarily rendered impossible. Thus JIarie has recorded the 
case of an insane Egyptian eunuch whose penis and scrotum were 

1 For an ancient diBCUAsion of this point, see Sclnirig, Spernia- 
ioloqia, 1720, cup. lx. 

2 J. J. Maiignon, Supersiiiiw, Crime, ei IlUirc en Chine, “Lea 

£unuqucs du Palais Imperial de 1001. 
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removed in infancy; yet, be had frequent and intense sexual 
desire witli ejaculation of mucus and believed that an invisible 
princess touched liim and aroused voluptuous sensations, Al- 
though the body had a feminine appearance, the prostate was 
normal and tlie vesicula* seminales not atrophied.^ It may be 
added that Taincaster- quotes tlie following remark, made by a 
resident for many years in the land, conceniing Nubian eunuchs: 
'‘As far as I can judge, sex feeling exists unmodilicd by absence 
of the sexual organs. The eunuch dillors from the man not in 
the absence of sexual i)assion, hut only in the fact tliat he 
cannot fully gratify it. As far as he can approach a gratification 
of it he docs so.” In this connection it may be noted that (as 
quoted by JIoll) Jiiger attributes the ])ix‘fercnce of some women— 
noted in ancient Home and in the Kast—for castrated men as 
due not only to the freedom from risk of impregnation in such 
intercourse, but also to the longer duration of erection in the 
castrated. 

Wlien castration is performed without removal of the penis 
it is said that potency remains for at least ton years afterward, 
and Dissclhoi'st, who in his Die accessorischon Geschlechisdriisen 
(hr ^y\rhe^lh^ere takes the same view as has been here adopted, 
mentions that, according to Pelikan {Das Skopzentum in Riiss- 
laiul), those castrated at puberty arc fit for coitus long after¬ 
ward. When ca.'^tration is performed for surgical reasons at a 
later age it is still loss likely to alTect potency or to change tlie 
sexual feelings.^ Guinard concludes that the sexual impulse 
after castration is relatively more persistent in man than in the 
lower animals, and is sometimes even heightened, being prob¬ 
ably more dependent on external stimuli.^ 

Except in the East, castration is more often performed on 
women than on men, and then the evidence os to the influence 

1 P. Marie, “Kunuchinmo et Erotisme,” youvelte leonoffraphte de 

la 8a!pfirih't\ lOOfl, No. 5, nnd medical, Jan. 26, 1007. 

2 Pedagogical Seminary, July, 1807, p. 121. 

d Sco. for instance, tlio c(i»o reported in another volume of these 
Studies (^^Soxual Inversion**), in which castration was performed on 
a sexual invert without effecting any change. 

4 Guinard, art. ^'Castration,** Diotionnaire de Physiologic. 
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of the removal of tlie ovaries on the sexual emotions shows 
varying results. It has been found that after castration sexual 
desire and sexual pleasure in coitus may either remain the same, 
be diminished or extinguished, or be increased. By some the 
diminution has been attributed to autosuggestion, the woman 
being convinced that she can no longer be like otlier women ; 
the augmentation of desire and pleasure lias been supposed to 
he due to the removal of the dread of impregnation. We have, 
of course, to take into account indis*idual peculiarities, methwl 
of life, and the state of the health. 

In France Jayle (‘‘EflTets physiologiques de la Castration chcr. la 
Femme, Kevue de Gynicologic, 1807, pp. 403-57) found that, atnaiig 33 
patients in whom ovariotomy had been performed, in IS sexual desiro 
remained the same, in 3 it was diminished, in 8 abolished, in 3 increased ^ 
^vhilc pleasure in coitus remained the same in 17, was diminished in I, 
aboHslied in 4, and increased in 5, in 6 cases sexual intercourse was 
very painful. In two other groups of cases—one in >vhich both ovaries 
and uterus were rctnovcMl und nnotlier in which the uU>rus alone was 
removed—the results were not notably difToront. 

In Germany Glaveke (Arcftiv fiir Oyndkologic, lid. xxxv, 1889) 
found that desire rcnuiined in 0 cases, was diminished in 10, and disap* 
pcared in 11, while pleasure in iiiiercourflc remained in 8, was diminished 
in 10, and was lost in 8. Pfister, again (Archiv fur Oyntiholoyie, Bd. 
Ivi, 1698), examined this point in 99 castrated women; he remarks that 
sexual desire and sexual pleasure in intercourse were usually associated, 
and found the former unehangud in 19 cases, decreased in 24, lost in 
35, never present in 21, while the latter was unchanged in IS cases and 
diminished or lost in 00, Kcpplcr (International Medical Congress, 
Berlin, 1890) found that among 40 castrated women sexual feeling was 
in no case abolished. Adler also, who discussc.*! this quo.stion (Z>tc 
ilanyrdha/to Ocschlcchtacmpfindung dca Weibes, 1904, p. 7o ct sc^.), 
criticises Gliiveke’s statements and concludes that there is no strict 
relation between the sexual organs and the sexual feelings. Kiscli, 
M'ho has known several cases in which the feelings remained the same 
os before the operation, brings together {The Sexual Life of iromcn) 
varying opinions of numerous authors regarding the cfTects of removal 
of the ovaries on the sexual appetite. 

In America Bloom (as quoted in Medical Sta^ulard, 1890, p. 121) 
found that in none of the cases of women investigated, in which oOpho- 
rcciomy had been performed before the age of 33, was the sexual 
appetite entirely lost; in most of them it had not materially diminished 
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cjkI in a few it was intcnsif]e<l. Tlicro was, however, a general con* 
seiisus of opinion that the normal vaginal secretion during coitus was 
greatly lessened. In the cases of women over 3.1, inclu<Iing also hyster¬ 
ectomies, a gradual lessening of sexual fooling and desire was found to 
oceur nioHt generally. Dr. Isal>cl Davenport rci'ords 2 cases (reported 
in Medical isfondard^ 1S95, p. 346) of women hotweim 30 and 35 years 
of age whose erotic tendencies wore extreme; the ovaries and tubes 
were removed, in one case for disease, in the other witli a view of re¬ 
moving the sexual ton<lencies; in neither case was there any change* 
Lapthorn Smith (}fi'dica! Record, vol. xlviii) ha.s rc])orle<l the case 
<'f an unmarried woman of 24 whose ovaries and tubes had been re- 
TiiONed seven years previously for pain and enlargement, and the periods 
liad <lisap|)enred for six years; she had had experience of sexual inter¬ 
course, aiul ilechiretl that she had never felt such extreme sexual excite¬ 
ment and pleasure as during coitus at the end of this time. 

In KnglatuI I^wson Tait and Bantoek {British .UrdiVaf Jouruat, 
October 14, lKf>3, p, 97o) have noted that sexual passion seems some¬ 
times to be increased even after the removal of ovaries, tubes, and 
uterus. Lawson Tail also stated {British Otfntrcoloffiral ./oiirmif, Feb., 
j>. 334) that after sy.sterna tic and extensive inejuiry he had not 
found a .single instance in which, provided that sexual n])petite existed 
befiire the removal of the appendages, it was abolished by that opera¬ 
tion, A Medical Incpiiry Committee appointed hv the Liverpool 3fedi- 
cal Institute {ibid., p. 017) had previously reported that a c'onsiderablo 
number of patients stxitcd that they had suiTered a distinct loss of sex¬ 
ual feeling, I^owson Tait, however, throws doubts on the reliability of 
the Committee’s results, which wore based on the statenients of unin¬ 
telligent ho.spitAl patients. 

I may quote the following remarks from a communication sent to 
me by an oxiiericneed physician in Austrolia: ‘‘No rule can be laid down 
in cases iti which both ovaries have been extirpated. Some women say 
tiuit, though formerly passionate, they have since l>ocomo quite indif¬ 
ferent, hut I 11111 of opinion that the majority of women who have had 
prior sex'ua] oxperionee retain desire and gratiheation in an equal degree 
to that they hud before operation. I know one case in which a young 
girl hardly 19 years old, who hud l>eon accustomed to congress for 
some twelve months, had trouble which necessiUited the romoviil of the 
ovaries and tubes on both sides. Far from losing all her desire or 
grat idea lion, lioth Mere very materially increased in intensity. Mon- 
slruntian has entirely ceased, M'ithout loss of femininity In cither dis¬ 
position or appearance. During intercourse, I am told, tlioro is con* 
tinuouft spasmodic contraction of various parts of the vagina and vulvn*’^ 
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The independence of the sexual impulse from the disten¬ 
tion of tlie sexual glands is further iiidicato<l by the great fre¬ 
quency with which sexual sensations, in a faint or even strong 
degree, are experienced in childhood and sometimes in infancy, 
and hy the fact that they often j)ersist in women long aftei 
the sexual glands have ceased their f\inctions. 

In the study of nuto-erotiBni in nnothor volume of these Studies I 
have brouglit together bouie of the evidence showing that even in very 
young children spontnoeous sclf-induced sexual excitement^ with orgasm, 
may occur. Indeed, from an early age sexual ditTerenccs pervade the 
whole nervous tissue. I may here quote the remarks of an exiH;rienc(^ 
gj'iiecologist: *‘I venture to think/’ Braxton Hicks said ninny years 

ago, **that those who have much attended to children will agree with me 
in sa 3 *ing that, almost from the cradle, a ditTerence can be seen in 
maDtier, habits of mind, and in illness, requiring variations in their 
treatment. The change is certainly hastened and inUmsified at the 
time of pubertj'; but there is, even to an average ohservor, a clear differ* 
cnee between the sexes from early infancy, gradually becoming inoro 
marked up to puberty. That sexual feelings exist fit would he better 
to say ’may exist*] from earliest infancy is well known, and therefore 
this function does not depend ufion pulx*rty, though intcnsiliod by it. 
Hence, may we not conclude that the progress toward development is 
not so abrupt as has been generally supposed? The changes 

of puberty arc all of them de{M*n<lent on the primordial force which, 
gradually gathering in power, culminates in the perfection both of form 
and of the s<*xua] system, primary and secondary.’’ 

lliorc appear to have Iwn but few systematic observations on the 
persistence of the sexual impuhse in women afU»r the menopause. It is 
regarded as a fairly frequent phooomcnon by Kisch, and also by Lowen* 
fcld {Srj^ualleben uttd i\'crt;rnfci</cn, p. 20). In America, Bloom (as 
quoted in Medical Standard, 180C), from an investigation of four hun* 
dred cases, found that in some cases the sexual impulse persisU»d to a 
very advanced age, and mentions a case of a woman of 70, twenty years 
past the menopause, who had been long a widow, but had recently 
married, and who declared that both desire and gratification were as 
great, if not greater, than before the menopause. 

Reference may finally he ma<le to those cases in which 
the sexual impulse has developed notwithstanding the absence, 
verified or probable, of any sexual glands at all. In such cases 
sexual desire and sexual gratification are sometimes even stronger 
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tlmn normal. Colman lins reported a case in which neither 
ovaries nor uterus could be deU'cted, and the vagina was too 
small for coitus, but pleasurable intercourse took place by the 
rectum aud sexual desire was at times so strong as to amount 
almost to nynij)hoinajiia. Clara Barms has reported tlie case 
of a woman in whom there was congenital absence of uterus 
and ovaries, as proved subsequently by autojisy, but the sexual 
impulse was verv' strong and she had had illicit intercourse with 
a lover. She suffered from recurrent mania, and then mastur- 
baU'd shamelessly; when sane she was attractively feminine. 
Mnennughton-Jones describes the case of a woman of 32 with 
normal se.xual feelings and fully developed brea-sts, clitoris, and 
labia, but no vagina or internal genitalia could be detected even 
under the most thorough examination. In a case of Bridgman’s, 
again, the womb and ovaries were absent, an<l the vagina small, 
but coitus was not painful, and the voluptuous sensations wore 
complete and sexual j)assion was strong. In a case of Cotterill’s, 
the ovaries and ntems wore of minute size and functionloss, aud 
the vagina was absent, but the sexual feelings were normal, and 
the clitoris preserved its usual sensibility. Munde had recorded 
two similar cases, of which he presents photographs. In all these 
cases not only was the sexual impulse present in full degree, 
hut the subjects were feminine in disposition and of normal 
womanly confonnntion; in most cases the extenial sexual organs 
wore properly developed.* 

FCrC [h'ltwlinct terucl, p. 241) Ima sought to explain away some 
of tlicac phenomena, in m> fur na tliey niny be brought against the theory 
tlmt llic Hfcretions anil excretions of the sexual glands are the solo 
source of the sexual impulse. The persistence of sexual feelings after 
castration may be due, be argues, to the prestmee of the nerves in tbo 
cicatrices, just as the amputated have tbe illusion that the missing 
limb is still there. Exactly the same explanation has since been put 

• M. A. Colman, Medical Standard, August, 1895; Clara Darrus, 
American Journal of In/ianitu, April, 1895; Macimugbton-Joncs, Brit¬ 
ish Gionicoloffical Journal, AugxisL, 1902; W. G. Dridgninn, Medical 
Standard, ISDO; J. M. Cottcrill, British Medical Journal, April 7, 1900 
(also private communication); Paul F. MundO, American Journal of 
Obstetrics, March, 1809. 
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forward by Moll, Medizinische Kiinik, 1905, Nrs, 12 and 13. Id tlie 
same way the presence of sexual feelings after the menopause may bo 
due to similar irritation determined by tlegenerution during involution 
of the glands. Tlie precocious appearance of the sexual impulse in 
childhood he would explain as due to an anomaly of development in the 
sexual organs. F6rC* makes no attempt to explain the presence* of the 
sexual impulse in the congenital absence of the sexual glands; here, 
however, Alund6 intervenes with the suggestion that it is possible that 
Jn most cases *‘an infinitesimal trace of ovury*^ may exist, and preserve 
femininity, though insufiicient to produce ovulation or menstruation. 

It is propiT to mention these ingenious arguments. They arc, 
however, purely hypothetical, obviously invented to support a thwry. 
It can scarcely be said that they carry conviction. We may rather 
agree with Guinard that so great is the importance of reproduction that 
nature has multiplied the means by which preparation is made for the 
conjunction of the sexes and the roads by which sexual excitiition may 
arrive. As Hirschfcld puts it, in a discussion of this subject {Sexual- 
Problcmc, Feb., 1012), ‘‘Nature has several irons in the fire.’^ 

It will be seen that the conclusions we have reached indirectly 
involve the a.Hsumption that the .spinal ncr\*ous centers, through which 
the sexual mechanism operates, arc not sutfieieni to account fur tho 
whole of the phenomena of tho sexual impulse. Tlie nervous circuit 
tends to involve a cerebral element, which may sometimes be of domi¬ 
nant importance. Various investigators, from the time of Gall onward, 
have attempted to localize the sexual instinct centrally. Such attempts, 
however, cannot be said to have succeeded, although they tend to show 
that there is a real connection between the brain and the generative 
organs, llius Coni, of ModcDn, by experiments on chickens, claims to 
have proved the iiinucncc of the cortical centers of procreation on the 
faculty of generation, for he found that lesions of the cortex led to 
sterilily corresponding in degree to the lesion; but as these results 
followed even independently of any disturbance of the sexual instinct, 
their Bigniflcance is not altogether clear (Carlo Ceni, “L* Influenza dei 
Centri Corticali sui Feuomeni della Generaziono,'^ lUvista Spcrimcnialc 
di Frcniairia, 1907, fasc. 2-3). At present, as Obici and Afarchesini 
have well remarked, all that wc enn do is to assume tho oxiatcnco of 
cerebral as well as spinal sexual centers; a cerebral sexual center, in 
the strictest sense, remains purely hypothetical. 

Although Gall’s attempt to locate tho sexual instinct in the cere¬ 
bellum—well supported as it was by observations—is no longer con¬ 
sidered to bo tenable, his discussion of the sexual instinct w*aa of groat 
value, far in advance of his time, and accompanied by a mass of facts 
gathered from many fields. He maintained that the sexual instinct U 
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a function of the brain, not of tbe sexual organs. IIo combated tho 
view ruling in his day that tho scat of erotic mania must be sought in 
the sexual organs. He fully dealt with the development of the sexual 
in'tiiict in many children before maturity of the sexual glands, the pro¬ 
longation of the instinct into old age, its existence in the castrated and 
in the congenital absence of the sexual glands; he pointed out that even 
with an np|>arently sound and normal sexual apparatus all sorts of 
psychic pathological deviations may yet occur. In fact, all the lines 
of argniinoiit I have hrietly indicated in the foregoing pagi‘s—although 
when they were first written this fact was uiiknoun to mo—had been 
fully discussed by this remarkable man nearly a centurj’ ago. (Tho 
greater p.art of the third volume of Gall's A’lir Ics Fotictions dti Ccrtcai*, 
ill the edition of 1S2.'>, is devoted to this subject. For a good summary, 
8ynii>athctic, though critical, of Gall’s views on this matter, see Mobius, 


“Ih'bcr Gall’s SjK'ciclIe Organologjc,” Scht$iidl’a Jahrbuchcr tier Hcdicin, 
IttUU, vol. cclxvii; also .-lusgcim/Wtc 'Werke, vol. vii.) 


It will be ?ocn tliat tlie question of tho nature of tbe sexual 
impulse lias been slowly transformed. It is no longer a question 
of the formation of semen in the male, of tlic function of men- 
Ftriiation in tho female. It has become largely a question, of 
pliysUilogieal chemistiy'. The chief parts in the drama of sex, 
alike on its psychic as on its physical sides, are tluis supposed to 
he played by two mysterious protagonists, tho hormones, or 
internal secretions, of the testes and of tho ovary. Kven the 
part jilnycd liy the brain is now often regarded ns ehemical, the 
brain being considered to ho a groat chemical laboratory. There 
is a tendency, moreover, to extend tlic sexual sphere so as to 
admit tlie inlluenoc of intcnial secretions from other glands. 
Tlie thymus, the adrenals, the thyroid, the pituitary, even the 
kiilneys: it is possible that internal secretions from all these 
glands may combine to fill in the complete picture of sexuality 
ns we know it in men and women.i The subject is, however, 

1 Sec Swale Vincent, Internal Secretion cm/ tho Diiotleos Olands^ 
1012; F. II. A. Mar.sliaN, The Phi/aiology of Ileprodnction, 1010, cli. ix; 
Mniizer, licrlincr klinischc \Yochcuschrift, Nov., 1010; C. Snjous, Tho 
Intermit •S'ferc/io»i.«, vol. i, 1911. Tbe adreiinl glands have been fully and 
inten-sliiigly studied by GIvnii. Quarterly Journal of Medicine, Jan, 
1012; the tliyroid, by Ewan Waller, Practitioner, Aug., 1012; tbo internal 
Hocretioii of the oviiry, by A. Louise Mcllroy, Proceedings Royal Society 
MeJieine, July, 1012. For a discussion nt the Ncurologj* Section of tho 
BritiHli Medical Association Meeting, 1012, see British Medical Journal, 
Nov. 10. 1012. 
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so complex and at present so little known tlxat it would be 
hazardous, and for the present purpose it is needless, to attempt 
to set forth any conclusions. 

It is sufliciently clear that there is on the surface a striking 
analogy between se.xual desire and the impulse to evacuate an 
excretion, and that this analogy is not only seen in the frog, but 
extends also to the highest vertel>rates. It is quite another 
matter, however, to a.«sert that the sexual impulse can be ade¬ 
quately defined as jxn impulse to evacuate. To show fully tlie 
inade<iuate nature of this conception would require a detailed 
consideration of tlje facts of sexual life. That is, however, un¬ 
necessary. It is enough to point out certain considerations 
which alone buflico to invalidate this view. In the first place, it 
must be remarked that the trifling amount of fluid emitted in 
sexual intercourse is altogether out of proportion to the emotions 
aroused by the act and to its after-effect on the organism; the 
ancient dictum onuie animal post coitum iriste may not be 
exact, but it is certain that the effect of coitus on the organism is 
far more profound than that produced by the far more extensive 
evacuation of the bladder or bowels. Again, this definition 
leaves unexplained all those elaborate preliminaries which, both 
in nian and the lower animals, precede the sexual act, pre¬ 
liminaries which in civilized human beings sometimes thcnuselvcs 
constitute a ]>artial satisfaction to the sexual impulse. It must 
also be observed that, unlike the ordinary excretions, this dis¬ 
charge of the se.xual glands is not always, or in every person, 
necessary at all. Moreover, the theory of evacuation at once 
becomes hopelessly inadequate when we apply it to women; no 
one will venture to claim that an adequate psychological ex¬ 
planation of the sexual impulse in a w’oman is to be found in 
tlie desire to expel a little bland mucus from the minute glands 
of the genital tract. We must undoubtedly reject this view of 
the sexual impulse. It has a certain clement of truth and it 
permits an instructive and helpful analogy; but that is all. The 
sexual act presents many characters which are absent in an 
ordinary act of evacuation, and, on the other hand, it lacks the 
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special characteristic of the evacuation proper, the elimination 
of waste material; the seminal fluid is not a waste material, and 
its retention is, to some extent perhaps, rather an advantage 
than a disadvantage to the organism. 

Edtjard von Hartmann long since remarked that the satis¬ 
faction of what we call the sexual instinct through an act carried 
(mt witli a person of the opposite sex is a very wonderful 
phetmmenon. It cannot be said, however, that the conception 
of the sexual act as a simple process of evacuation does any¬ 
thing to explain the wonder. We are, at most, in the same posi¬ 
tion as regards the stilling of normal sexual desire as wo should 
be as regards tlio emptying of the bladder, supposing it were 
very diflicult for either sex to effect tliis satisfactorily without 
the aid of a portion of the body of a person of the other sex 
acting as a catheter. In such a case our tlioijglits and ideals 
wouhl center around persons of opposite sex, and we should 
covirt their attention and help precisely as we do now in the case 
of our sexual needs. Some such relationship does actually exist 
in the case of the suckling mother and her infant. The mother 
is indehlcd to the child for the pleasurable relief of her dis¬ 
tended breasts; and, while in civilization more subtle pleasures 
and intelligent reflection render this massive physical satisfac¬ 
tion comparatively unessential to the act of suckling, in more 
primitive conditions and among animals the need of this pleas- 
urul)le physical satisfaction is a real bond between the mother 
and her offspring. The analog}' is indeed very close: the 
erectile nipple corresponds to the erectile penis, the eager watery 
mouth of the infant to the moist and throbbing vagina, the vitally 
albuminous milk to the vitally albuminous semen.^ The com- 

1 Since this was written I have come across a passage in Bampa 
(p, 228), by Itafae] Salillas, the Spanish sociologist, which shows that 
the analogy has been detected by the popular mind and been embodied in 
popular language: "A significant nnatoniico-nhysiologicol concordance 
supposes a resemblance between the mouth and the sexual organs of a 
woman, between coitus and the ingestion of food, and between foods 
which <lo not reennre mastication and the spermatic ejaculation; these 
representations find expression in the popular namo papo given to 
women's ^nital organs. ‘Papo’ is the crop of birds, and is derived from 
‘papar’ (Latin, papare), to eat soft food such as wo call pap. With 
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plete mutual satisfaction, physical and psycliic, of iiiotlier and 
cliild, in the transfer from one to the other of a precious or¬ 
ganized fluid, is the one true physiological analogy to tlie rela¬ 
tionship of a man and a woman at the climax of the sexual act. 
Even this close analogy, liowever, fails to cover all tlie facU of 
the sexual life. 

A very different view is presented to us in the definition 
of the sexual instinct as a reproductive impulse, a desire foi 
offspring. Hegar, Eulenburg, Xiicke, and Ijiiwenfeld have ac¬ 
cepted this as, at all events, a partial definition.i No one, in¬ 
deed, would argue that it is a complete definition, althougli a 
few writers appear to have asserted that it is so sometimes as 
regards the sexual impulse in women. There is, however, con¬ 
siderable mentol confusion in the attempt to set up such a 
definition. If we define an instinct as an action adapted to an 
end which is not present to consciousness, then it is quite true 
that the sexual in.^tinct is an instinct of reproduction. But 
we do not adequately define the se.vual instinct by merely 
stating its ultimate object. We might as well say that the im¬ 
pulse by wliich young animals seize food is “an instinct of 
nutrition.’^ The object of reproduction certainly constitutes no 
part of the sexual impulse whatever in any animal apart from 
man, and it reveals a lack of the most elementary sense of bio¬ 
logical continuity to assert that in man so fuiulamenlal and 
involuntary a process can suddenly be revolutionized. That 

tins roprc*8cntAtion of infantile food is connected the term tcch/: [milk] 
as applied to the ejaculated genital fluid/' Clelund, it may be added^ 
in tJio moat remarkable of Knglinh erotic noveU, 7'hc Alemoira of 
Fanny Ilill, refers to ^‘the compressive cxsuction witli >v}iich the sensi¬ 
tive mechanism of that part [the vagina] tliirstily draws and drains the 
nipple of Love/’ and proceeds to compare it to the action of the child 
<it the breast. It appears that, in some parts of the animal world at 
least, there is a real analog of formation between the oral and vaginal 
ends of the trunk. Tliis is notably the case in some insects, and the 
point has been elaborately discussed by Walter Wesch6, ’*Tlic Genitalia 
of Both the Sexes in Diptcra, and their Relation to the Armature of tlie 
Mouth/' Transactions of the Lifmean Hocicty, second scries, vol. ix 
Zoblogy, 1900. * 

1 Nlicke now expresses himself very dubiously on the point; sec^ 
e.ff., Archiv fiir KrivunaUAnthropologie, 1005, p. 188« 
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the sexual impulse is very often associated with a strong desire 
for offspring there can be no doxibt, and in. women tlie longing 
for a child—that is to say, the longing to fulfill those functions 
for whicli their bodies are constituted—may become so urgent 
and imperative that we may regard it as scarcely less imperative 
than tlie sexual impulse. But it is not the sexual impulse, 
tJioiigh intimately associated witli it, and though it explains it. 
A reproductive instinct might be found in parthenogenetic 
animals, but would be meiUiingless, because u.seless, in organisms 
))ropagating by sexual union. .\ woman may not want a lover, 
but may yet want a child. This merely means that Iter niatenial 
instincts liave been aroused, while her sexual instincts arc still 
latent. A desire for reproduction, as soon as that desire becomes 
instinctive, necessarily hikes on the form of the sexual impulse, 
for there i.s no other instinctive mechanism by which it can pos¬ 
sibly express itself. A “reproductive instinct,” apart from the 
sexual instinct and apart from the maternal instinct, cannot be 
admitted: it would be an absurdity. Kven in women in whom 
the maternal instincts arc strong, it may generally he observed 
that, although before a woman is in love, and al.so during the 
later stages of her love, tJio conscious desire for a child may be 
strong, during the time when sexual passion is at its highest 
tlie thought of offspring, under normally happy conditions, tends 
to recede into the background. Beproduction is the natural 
end and object of the sexual instinct, but the statement that it 
is part of the contents of the sexual impulse, or can in any way 
be used to define that impulse, must be dismissed as altogether 
inaoceptable. Indeed, although the tenn “reproductive instinct” 
is freipiently used, it is seldom used in a sense that we need take 
seriously; it is vaguely employed us a euphemism by those who 
wish to veil tlie facts of the sexual life; it is more precisely 
employed mainly by those who are unconsciously dominated by 
a superstitious repugnance to sex. 

I now turn to a very much more scrimm and elaborate at¬ 
tempt to defme the constitution, of the sexual impulse, that ot 
Moll. He finds that it is made np of two s^mratc componenta. 
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each of which may be looked upon as an uncontrollable impulse.* 
One of these is that l)y which the tension of the sexual organs is 
spasmodically relieved; liiis he calls the impulse of detumescence,^ 
and he regards it as primary, resembling the impulse to empty 
a full bladder. The other impulse is the “instinct to appmach, 
touch, and kiss another person, usually of the opposite sex"; tliis 
he tenns the impulse of contrectation, and he includes under this 
head not only the tendency to general physical contact, but also 
the p.sychic inclination to become generally interested in a ])erson 
of the opposite sex. Each of tliese primarj' impulses Moll re« 
gards as forming a constituent of the sexual instinct in both 
men and women. Jt seems to me undoubtedly true that these 
two impulses do correspond to the essential phenomena. The 
awkward and unsatisfactorj' part of Moll's analysis is the rela¬ 
tion of the one to the other. It is true that he traces both 
impulses back to the sexual glands, that of dctnmesccnce di¬ 
rectly, that of contrectation indirectly; but evidently he does 
not regard them as intimately related to each otlier; he insists 
on the fact tliat they may exist apart from ejich other, that 
they do not appear synchronously in youth: the contrectation 
impulse he regards as secondary; it is, he states, an indirect 
result of the sexual glands, “only to be understood by the 
developmental history of these glands and the object which 
they subserve”; that is to say, that it is connected with the rise 
of the sexual method of reproduction and tlio desirability of 
the mingling of the t^vo se.xes in procreation, while the im¬ 
pulse of detumesccnce arose before the sexual method of re¬ 
production had appeared; thus the contrectation impulse was 
propagated by natural selection together with the sexual method 
of reproduction. The impulse of contrectation is secondary, and 
Moll even regards it as a secondary sexual character. 

While, therefore, this analysis seems to include all the 
phenomena and to be wortliy of very careful study ns a serious 

I Untcreuchungen Uher die lAhido Scxvalis, Berlin, lR97-0a. 

SMolt adopts the term “impulKe of detunicscencc” (Detutavseena- 
trieb) instead of “impulse of ejaculation,” because in women tbera iA 
either no ejaculation or it cannot bo regarded as essential. 
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and elaborate attempt to present an adequate psychological 
definition of the sexual impulse, it scarcely seems to me that we 
can accept it in precisely the form in which Jloll presents it. 

1 believe, however, that by analyzing the process a little more 
minutelv we shall find that these two constituents of the sexual 
impulse are really much more intimately associated than at the 
first glance appears, and that we need by no means go back to 
the time when the sexual method of reproduction arose to ex¬ 
plain the significance of the phenomena which Moll includes 
under the term contrcctation. 

To discover the true significance of the phenomena in men 
it is necessary to observe carefully the jdienoincna of love-making 
not only among men, but among animals, in which the impulso 
of contrcctation plavs a very large part, and involves an enor¬ 
mous cxjjcnditure of cnerg)-. Darwin was the first to present 
a comprehensive view of, at all events a certain group of, the 
phenomena of contrcctation in nninmls; on his interpretation 
of those phenomena he founded his famous theory of sexual se¬ 
lection. We arc not primarily concerned with that theory; but 
the facts on which Darwin based his theory lie at the very roots 
of our subject, and w’o arc bound to consider their psychological 
significance. In the first place, since these phenomena are 
specially associated with Darwin’s name, it may not bo out of 
place to ask what Danvin himself considered to he their psy¬ 
chological significance. It is a somewhat important question, 
even for those who arc mainly concerned with the validity of 
the theory which Darwin established on those facts, but so far 
as I know it has not hitherto been asked. I find that a careful 
perusal of the Descent of Man reveals the presence in Darwin’s 
mind of two quite distinct theories, neither of them fully de¬ 
veloped, as to the psychological meaning of the facts he was 
collecting. The tu’o following groups of extracts will serve to 
show this very conclusively: “The lower animals have a sense 
of beauty,” he declares, “powers of discrimination and taste 
on the part of the female” (p. 211^) ; “the females habitually 

11 quote from tbe second edition, as iiaucd in 1881. 
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or occasionally prefer the more beautiful males,” “there is little 
impi-obability in the females of insects appreciating beauty in 
form or color” (p. 329) ; he speaks of birds as the most “esthetic” 
of all animals excepting man, and adds that they have “nearly 
the same taste for the beautiful as we have” (p. 3o5)) ; he ro- 
marks that a change of any kind in the structure or color of 
the male bird “appears to have been admired by the female” 
(p. 385). He speaks of the female Argus pheasant as possess¬ 
ing “tliis almost human degree of taste.” Birds, again, “seem 
to have some taste for the beautiful both in color and sound,” 
and “we ought not to feel too sure tliat the female does not 
attend to each detail of beauty” (p. 421). Novelty, he says, is 
“admired by birds for its own sake” (p. 495). “Birds have line 
powers of discrimination and in some few instances it can be 
shown that they have a taste for the beautiful” (p. 490). The 
“esthetic capacity^^ of female animals has been advanced by 
exercise just as our oum taste has improved (p. 010). On the 
other hand, we find running throughout the book quite another 
idea. Of cicadas he tells us tliat it is probable that, “like female 
birds, they are excited or allured by tbe male >vith the most 
attractive voice” (p. 282) ; and, coming to LocusHdoB. he shites 
that “all observers agree that the sounds serve either to call 
or excite the mute females” (j>. 283). Of birds he says, “1 am 
led to believe that the females prefer or are most e.xcited by 
the more brilliant males” (p. 316). Among birds also the males 
“endeavor to charm or excite their mates by love-notes,” etc., 
and “the females are excited by certain males, and thus uncon¬ 
sciously prefer them” (p. 367), while ornaments of all kinds 
“apparently servo to e.\cito, attract, or fascinate the female” 
(p. 394). In a supplemental note, also, written in 1876, five 
years after the first publication of the Descent of Man, and 
therefore a late statement of his views, Danvin remarks that 
“no supporter of the principle of sexual selection believes that 
the females select particular ]>oints of beauty in the males; 
they are merely excited or attracted in a greater degree by one 
male than by another, and this seems often to depend, especially 
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with birds, on brilliant colorinjr’ (p. 023). Thus, on the on© 
hand. Darwin interprets tlie phenomena as involving a real 
esthetic element, a taste for the beautiful; on the other hand, 
ho states, without apparently any clear percei)tion that the two 
views are <)uitc distinct, that the colors and sounds and other 
characteristics of the male are not an appeal to any esthetic 
sense of the female, but an appeal to her se.vual emotions, a 
stimulus to sexual excitement, an allurement to sexual contact. 
According to the first theory, the female admires beauty, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, and selects the most beautiful part¬ 
ner^; according to the second thooni’, there is no esthetic ques¬ 
tion involved, but the female is unconsciously influenced by the 
most powerful or complex organic stimulus to which she is 
subjected. There can be no question that it is the second, 
and not the fii'st, of tliese two views which we are justified in 
accepting. Danvin, it must be remembered, was not a psy¬ 
chologist, and he lived before the methods of comparative psy¬ 
chology had begun to be developed; had he written twenty 
years later we may be sure he would never have used so in- 
cautiousl}' some of the vague and hazardous expressions I have 
quoted. lie certainly injured his theory of sexual selection by 
stating it in too nnthropomorjihic language, by insisting on 
“choice,” “preference,” “esthetic sense,” etc. There is no need 
whatever to burden any statement of the actual facts by such 
terms borrowed from human psychology. The female responds 
to the stimulation of the male at the right moment just os the 
tree responds to the stimulation of the warmest days in spring. 
Wo should but obscure this fjict by stating that the tree 
“chooses” the most beautiful days on which to put forth its 
young sprouts. In explaining the correlation between respon¬ 
sive females and accomplished males the supposition of csUictic 

1 Tliis is tlic tljcorj' wliicli by nmnv has nlono boon seen in Dnr* 
win’s Dcaccni of J/<irt. Thus even his friend Wallace states uncondi* 
tionnliy (Tropical p. 193) tiint Darwin accepted a ^S'olutitAry 

or coiiHcimifl eoxiinl Rclection/* and BeemR to repeat the anmo atatement 
in (18AU)» p. 283. Lloyd Morgan, in hia diacussion of the 

jmiring hiRtinot in Habit and Instinct (1800)^ seems also only to sco 
this side of Darwin's statements 
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choice is equally imneccssar}'. It is, however, interesting to 
observe that, though Danviu failed to see that the love-ccrn- 
bats, j)ursuits, dances, and parades of tlie males scn-ed as a 
method of stimulating the impulse of contrcctution—or, as it 
would be better to term it, tumescence—in the male himsolf,^ 
he to some extent realized the part thus played in exciting the 
equally necessary activity of tumescence in the female. 

n»e jnstificntion for using ti»e term “tumescence." winch I here 
propose, is to be found in the fact that vascular congestion, more espe¬ 
cially of the parts related to generation, is an essential preliminary to 
ac\ite sevuul donirc. T)iis is eleaHy brought out in Houpe's curoful 
study of the ‘'sexual season** in niammals. Hcape distinguishes heiwoiu: 
the “pro-cfttrum/* or preliminary period of congestion, in female anitnuls 
and the immediately following “estrus/* nr period of desire. The latter 
period i.s the result of the former, and, among the lower uniiuals nt all 
eventsH, intercourse only takes place during the cstrus, init during the 
prO‘ 0 .strum. Tumescence must thus be obUnnod before desire enn become 
acute, and courtship runs pari pas.^u with physiological processes. “Xor- 
null estrus,’* Itcn]>e state.s, “occurs in conjunction with certain changi*H 
in the uterine tissue, ami this is accompanied by congestion and stitnu* 
lation or irritation of the copulatory organs. CongesMon is 

invariably present and is an essential oon<1ition. The first 

sign of pro*estrum noticed in the lower mammals is a swollen iiihI con¬ 
gested vulva and a general restlessness, excitement, or unoasine.us. 
Tlicro are other signs familiar to breeders of variou.s mammals, such 
as the congested conjunctiva of the rabbit's eye and the drooping ears 
of the pig. Many monkeys exhibit congestion of the face and nipples, 
us well as of the buttocks, thighs, and neighboring purU; sometimes 
they arc congested to a very marked extent, and in some species a 
swelling, occasionally prodigious, of the soft tissues round the anal and 
generative openings, which is also at the time brilliantly congi'sUni, 
indicates the progress of the pro-cstrum. llio growth of th« 

stronia-tissuc (in the uterus of monkeys during the pro-estrum] is 
rapidly followed by an increase in the numbi^r and si/^ of the vesselr 
of the stroma; the whole becomes richly supplied with blood, and the 
surface is flushed and highly voscular. l*liis process goes on until th« 
whole of Uic internal etroma becomes tense and brilliantly injecte<l 

1 In hiB Farialfon of Animals and Plants under Dotncsfication^ 
Dan^'in was puzzled by the fact that, in captivity, animals often cop¬ 
ulate without conceiving and failed to connect that fact with the 
processes behind his own theory of sexual selection. 
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with blood. ... In all essential points the monstniation or pre^ 
estrum of the hutnnn fcmulo is identical with that of monkeys. 

Kstrns is ]x>ssiblc only after the chunked dne to pro-cstrnm have taken 
plnco in the nterns, A wave of disturbance, at first evident in the 
exU*null jfenerative organs, extends to the uterus, and after the various 
phases of protest ruin have been |^no through in that organ, and the 
excitement there is subsiding, it would seem ns if the external organs 
gain renewed stimulus, and it is then that ostrus takes place. 

In all animals which have been investigated coition is not allowed by 
the female until some time after the swelling and congestion of the 
vulva and surrouinling tissue are first demonstrated, and in those 
ntiitnals which sulTer from a considerable discharge of hloo<l the main 
fiortion of that discdiurgi^, if not the whole of it, will be evacuated be* 
fore sexual intcrcoursse is allowed.’’ (\V. Heape, “The ^Sexual S<'n 80 n’ of 
Mammals,** (Juarirrty Journnl of .l/icTo^ropieuf Science, vol. xliv, Part 
I, 11100. V%truH has sinw been fully discussed in Marshaira Pkynxology 
of Kepuiduction^) This description clearly brings out the fundamen¬ 
tally vascular character of the process I have termed “tumescence”; it 
must Ih* adilod, however, that in man the nervous elements in the proc¬ 
ess tend to become more conspicuous, and more or less obliterate the.se 
primitive limiUitions of sexual desire. (See **Sextml Periodicity” in tho 
first volume of these ) 

Midi suh^ripiontly restated his position with reference to my 
Hoincwhat difiVrent umilysiH of the sexual impulse, still maintaining 
his original view (“Analyse des OeschlcchUtriebos,** Mcdizinischc 
KUnik^ Nos. Pi and 13, 11)05; also deschlccht and Qcscllschoft^ vol. ii, 
Nos. 1) and 10). Numa Praotorius {Jahrbuch fiir Scxucllc Ztcnschcn^ 
Htufen^ 1004, p. 5112) accepU contrectation, tumescence, and dotume.s- 
eenec ah all being Rtages in the same process, contrectation, which ho 
defines ns the sexual craving for u definite individual, coining first. 
Robert Mfiller (&*cxtia/bio{o{^ic, 1007, p. 37) criticises Moll much in tho 
same scmsc as t have done and considers that contrectation and detumes- 
ocncc cannot Uc separated, but are two e.xprcssiona of tho same impulse; 
so also Max Katie, “Die Prfiliminaricn dcs Gcsehlechtsaktea/’ Zeii* 
schrift filr ScxuaUcns^cMchafi, Oct., lOOS, and G. Saint-Paul, L’Z7omo- 
Bcxualit^ et Ics Types Honxoscxxtclsy 1010, p. 300. 

While I regard Moll’s analysis as a valuable contribution to the 
elucidation of the sexual impulse, 1 must repeat that I cannot regard 
it as final or completely adequate. As I understand tho process, con* 
trectaiion is an incident in tho development of tumescenco, an ex* 
iromely important incident indeed, but not an absolutely fundamental 
and primitive part of it. It is equally an incident, highly important 
though not primitive and fundamental, of detumcacence. ContrectatloSj 
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from first to last, furnishes the best conditions for tlio exercise of the 
sexual process, hut it is not an absolutely essential jjart of the process 
and in the early stages of zoological dcvelopuieiit it had no existence nt 
all. Tumescence and detumescence are alike fundamental, primitive, 
and essential; in resting the sexual impulse on these necessarily con* 
ueeted processes \vc are basing ourselves on the solid bedrock of nature. 

Moreover, of the two processes, tumescence, which in time comes 
first, is by far the most iiiiporlant, and nearly the whole of sexual 
psycliologj’ is rooted in it. To assort, with M<ill. that tlic sexual proc¬ 
ess may bo analyzed into contrectation and <lotumescence alone is to 
omit the most essential part of the process. It is much the same as to 
analyze the mechanism of a gun into probable contact with the hand, 
and a more or less independent discharge, omitting all reference to the 
loading of the gun. The essential elements are the loading and the 
discharging. Contrcctation is a part of loading, though not a neco.s- 
sary part, since the loading may be efTected mechanically. Dut to 
understand the process of firing a g\in and to conipruhetul the mechanism 
of the discharge, we must insist on the act of loading and not merely on 
the contact of the hand. So it is in analyzing the sexual impulse. 
Contrcctation is indeed highly important, but it is im[K>rtant only in 
BO far as it aids tumescence, and so may be subordiuaUHl U> tumescence, 
exactly aa it may al»o be suboidinatcd to detumesceiicc. It is tumes¬ 
cence which is the really csseiitial ]>art of the process, and wo cannot 
afford, with Moll, to ignore it altogether. 

Wallace opposed Danvin's theory of se.viial selection, but 
it can scarcely be said that his attitude toward it bears critical 
examination. On the cue hand, aa lias already boon noted, he 
saw but one side of that theorj' and that the unessential side, 
and, on the other hand, his own view really coincided with 
the more essential elements in Danvin^s theory. In his Tropical 
Nature he admitted that the male’s ‘‘persistency and energy 
win the day,’’ and also that this “vigor and liveliness” of the 
male are usually associated with intense coloration, while twenty 
years later (in his Darwinisni) he admitted also tliat it is 
highly probable that the female is pleased or excited by the 
male’s display. But all that is really essential in Darwin’s 
dieory is involved, directly or indirectly, in these admissions. 

Espinas, in 1878, in his suggestive book, De^ Socicles Anu 
males, described the odors, colors and forms, sounds, games, 
parades, and mock battles of animals, approaching the subject 
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in a somewhat more psvchological spirit than either Darwin or 
Wallace}, and he somewhat more clearly apprehended the object 
of tliese plienomena in producing mutual excitement and stimu¬ 
lating tumescence. He noted tJie significance of tlic action of 
tlie liennaphroditic snails in inserting their darts into each 
otlier's flesh near the vulva in onler to cause preliminary ex¬ 
citation. He remarks of this whole group of phenomena: “It 
is the preliminary of sexual union, it constitutes the first act 
of it. By it tlie image of the male is graven on the conscious¬ 
ness of the female, and in a manner impregnates it, so as to 
determine tltere, as the effects of this representation descend 
to the depths of the organism, the physiological modifications 
necessary to fecundation.” Beauuis, again, in an analysis of 
the sexual sensations, was inclined to Uiiiik that the dances and 
parades of the male are solely intended to excite the female, 
not perceiving, however, that they at the same time serve to 
further excite the male also.* 

A better and nmre comprolicnsive statement was reached 
by Tillicr, wlio, to some extent, may be said to have anticipated 
(Iroos. Darwin, Tillicr pointed out, had not sufficiently taken 
into account the coexistence of comliat and courtship, nor 
flic order of the phenomena. Courtship without combat, Tillier 
argued, is rare; “there is a normal coexistence of combat and 
courtship.”2 Jloreovcr, he proceeded, force is the chief factor 

1 Ilc'aanU, 8ni»ations Internes, ch. v, “Besoins SexuoU,” 1880. 
It may lx* iintrd tliat many years earlier Burdavh (in his I’ltt/sioloffic als 
Hi falirunpstrisxotschafi, 1820) had rceognized that the activity of tho 
male favored procreation, and that mental and physical cxcitomcnt 
scomeil to liuve the same ctfoct in the female also. 

2 It is scarcely neceasarj* to point out that this is loo extreme a 
position. As J. (I. Millais remarks of ducks (A'afuraf ilistory of liritish 
JJucLs, p. 45), in courtship “success in winning the ndinirntion of tlie 
female is rather a innttor of persistent and active attention than 
physical force,” though the males occasionally fight over the female. 
The nilT {Maehetes pupuax) is a pugnacious bird, as his name indicates. 
Yet, the reeve, the female of this species, is, ns E. Selous shows (“Sexual 
Selection in Birds,” ZoUlopist, Feb. and May, 1007), completely mistress 
of the situation. “She seems the plain and unconcerned little mistress 
of a numerous and handsome seraglio, each member of which, however 
ho flounce and iKiunce, cun only wait to be chosen.” Any fighting 
among the males is only incidental and is not a factor in selection. 
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in determining the possession of the female by tlie male, who 
in some species is even i>repaied to exert force on her; so that 
the female lias little ojiiiortunity of sexual seketion, though she 
is always present at these combats. He then empliasized the 
significant fact that courtslhp takes place long alter pairing has 
ceased, and the question of sek*c-tii>n thus bc*en eliminated. The 
object of eoxirtship, he concluded, is not sexual selection by tlie 
female, but the sexual excitement of both male and female, such 
excitement, he asserted, not only rendering coujiling easier, but 
favoring fecundation. Ifodesty, aJ.'^o, Tillier furtlier argued, 
again anticipating Groos, works toward the same end; it renders 
the male more ardent, and by retarding coupling may also in- 
CTcase the secretions of the sexual glands and favor the chances 
of reproduction.^ 

In a charming volume entitled Thr. "SaturaUM in ha Plata (1S02) 
Afr. W. H. Hud.son included a reiimrkiiblo chapter on “Music and 
Dancing in Nature.” In this chapter he described many of the dunces, 
songs, and love-antics of hird.s, but regarded all such phenomena as 
merely “periodical fits of gladness.” While, however, we may quite well 
agree with Mr. Ilud-Non that conscious se.vunl gratification on the part 
of the female is not the cause of music aud dancing performances in 
birds, nor of the brighter colors and ornaments that distinguish the 
male, such an opinion by no means excludes the conolu.sion that these 
phenomena are primarily sexual and intimately connected with the 
process of tumescence in both se.xes. It is noteworthy that, according 
to H. E. Howard (“On Sexual Selection in Hird.s,” Zoiilogiat, Nov., 
1903), color is most developed just before pairing, rapidly becoming 
less beautiful—even within a few hours—after this, and the most 
beautiful male is most successful in getting paired. The fart that, 
as Mr, Hudson himself points out, it is at the .season of love that the.se 
manifestations mainly, if not exclu-sivcly, ap{>cnr, and that it is tha 
more brilliant and highly endowed males which play the chief part in 
them, only serves to confirm such a conclusion. To argue, with Mr. 
Hudson, that they cannot be sexual because they sometimes occur be¬ 
fore the arrival of the females, is much the same as to argue that the 

Moreover, as R. Mllller points out (foe. cit., p. 200), fighting would not 
usually atUiin the end desired, for if the males exnrnd their time and 
strength in a serious combat they merely afford a tnird le.ss pugnacious 
male a better opportunity of running off with the prize. 

1 L. Tillier, L’Inatinot Bexuel, 1889, pp. 74,118, 119, 124 cl sc^., 280. 
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antics of a kitten with a feather or a reel have no relationship what^ 
over to mice. The birds that began earliest to practise their accom¬ 
plishments would probably have most chance of success when the females 
nrrive<!. Darwin himself smid that nothing is commoner than for 
animals to take pleasure in practising whatever instinct they follow 
At other times for some real good. Tliese manifestations are primarily 
for the sake of producing sexual tumescence, and could not well have 
btH»n developed to the height they have reached unless they were con¬ 
nected c) 0 '*ely with propagation. That they may incidentally serve to 
express ‘‘gladness’^ one need not feci called uikiu to question. 

Atiother observer of birds, Mr. K. Selous, has niatlo obsorv-ations 
which are of interest in this connection. He finds that all hird'dancea 
are not nuptial, but that some birds—the stone-curlew (or great plover), 
for example—have ditrorent kinds of dances. Among these birds ho has 
made the observation, very significant from our present point of view, 
that the nuptial dances, taken part in hy Ixitli of the pair, arc imme¬ 
diately followed by interc'ourse. In spring “all such runnings and chas¬ 
ings are, at (his time, but a part of the business of pairing, and ono 
divines at once that .such attitudes are of a sexual character. 

Here we have a bird with distinct nuptial (sexual) and social (non-sox- 
ual) forms of disjilay or antics, and the former os well as the latter arc 
equally indulged in by both sexes.” (E. Selous, Bird yVatehing, pp, 
15-20.) 

The same author (tfci/t, pp. 70, 04) argues that in the fights of two 
males for one female—with violent emotion on one side and interested 
curiosity on the other—the attitude of the former “might gradually 
come to be a display made entirely for the female, and of the latter a 
greater or less degree of pleasurable excitement raised by it, with a 
choice in oceordance.” On this view the interest of the female would 
first have been directed, not to the plumage, but to the frenzied actions 
and antics of the male. From these antics in undecoratod birds would 
gradually develop the interest in waving plumes and fluttering wings. 
Such a dnnee might come to bo of a quite formal and non-courting 
nature. 

Last, wo owe to Professor IlHckcr what may fairly bo regarded^ 
in all main outlines, ns an almost final Htatemont of the matter. In hU 
Oesanff dvr Vogel (1000) he gives a very clear account of the evolution 
of bird'song, winch he regards as the most essential element in all this 
group of manifestations, furnishing Die key also to tlio dancing and 
other antics. Originally the song consists only of call-crics and recogni¬ 
tion-notes. Under the pamllol influence of natural selection and sexual 
selection they become at the pairing season reflexes of excitement and 
thus develop into methods of producing excitement, in the male by tho 
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muscular energy- roquircil. aiul in tlie female ilirough the ear; finally 
they become play, though here algo it is probable that use is not ex¬ 
cluded. Thus, so fur as the male bird is wnccrrie<h bird-song i>o*(scsse 3 
a primarj' prenuptial slgruficance in attracting the female, a secondary 
nuptial significance in producing excitement (p. 4H). lie holds also 
that the less-devcioped voices uf the females aid in attaining the 
eanic end (p. ol). Finally, bird-song possesses a tertiary e.xtrunuptial 
significance (including exercise play, expression of gladness). Iliicker 
points out, at the same time, that the maintenance of some degree of 
sexual excitement bi^yond pairing time may he of value for the preserva¬ 
tion of the sj>ecies, in case of disturbance during breeding and consequent 
necessity for commencing breeding over again. 

Such a theorj' as this fairly coincides with the views brought for¬ 
ward in the preceding pages,—views wliich are believed to he in harmony 
with the general trend of thought today,—since it emphasizes the im¬ 
portance of tumescence and all that favors tumescence in the sexual 
process. Tluj so-called esthetic element in sexual select ion is only in¬ 
directly of importance. The male's beauty is really a symbol of his 
force. 

It will be scon that this attitude toward the facts of tnmescenco 
among birds and other animals includes the recognition of dances, songs, 
etc., as expressions of ^‘gladness.” As such they arc closely coiiiparnble 
to the urt manifestations among human races. Hero, as Weisinanii in 
his Gcdankcn iiber Alu^ik has remarked, we may regard the artistic 
faculty as a by-product: *‘Tlii» [musical] faculty is, as it were, the 
mental hand with which wo play on onr own emotional nature, a hand 
not sha|K!d for this purpose, not due to the necessity for the enjoyment 
of music, but owing its origin to entirely difTcrcnt requirements.” 

The psychological significanco of these facts lias been care- 
fully studied aud admirably developed by Groos in his classic 
works on the play instinct in animals and in men.' Going 
beyond Wallace, Groos denies conscious sexxial selection, but, as 
he points out, this by no means involves the denial of uncon¬ 
scious selection in the sense that *‘the female is most easily won 
by the male who most strongly excites her sexual instincts.” 
Groos further quotes a pregnant generalization of Ziegler: “In 
all animals a high degree of excitement of the nervous system 
is necessary to procreation, and thus we find an excited prelude 

1 K. Groos, Die Rpicle der Thieve, 1896; Die Spiele der iicnachen, 
1609; both aro traoslatad into English. 
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to procreation widely spread. Sucli a stage, indeed, as Groos 
])oint3 out, is usually necessary before any markedly passionate 
discliarge of motor energ)', as may be observed in angry dogs 
and tile Homeric Jioroes. While, however, in other motor ex- 
jilosions the prelude may be reduced to a minimum, in courtship 
it is found in a highly marked degree. The primary object of 
courtshij), Groos insists, is to produce sexual excitement. 

It i.s true that Groos’s main propositions were by no 
means novel. Thus, as I have jiointed out, he was at most 
jioints anticipated by Tillicr. But Groos developed the argu¬ 
ment in so masterly a manner, and with so many wide-ranging 
illu.strations, that he has carried conviction whore the mere 
insight of others liad ]>asse<l nnperceived. Since Darwin wrote 
the Descent of Mim the chief step in the develojiment of the 
theory of sexual selection has been taken by Groos, who has 
at the same time made it clear that sexual selection is largely 
a special case of natural selection.- The conjunction of the 
sexes is setm to he an end only to he obtained with much 
struggle; the didlcully of achieving sexual erethism in both 
sexes, tlic dilliculty of so stimulating such erethism in the fe¬ 
male that her instinctiTc coyness is overcome, these difficulties 
the best and most vigorous males,-** those most adapted in other 

I Prof. II. E. Ziofjirr, in n privntc letter to Professor Groos, SpieJe 
dcr 77iiVrr, p. 20*J. 

Die Spii'iv dcr Thicrr, p, 244. This Imd been briefly pointed out 
by earlier wfiUts. Thus, Hncckcl [Gen. Morph,, ii, p. 244) remarked 
Omi Ji^htia^ for feniale?^ is a sp4K?iAl or modihed kind of struggle for cx* 
inteiice, iiiid (hat it acts on both sexes. 

^ It may bo added that in the human species, Bray remarks 
(“I^» Hrau dans la Nature,'^ Revue Rhiiosophique, October^ lOOl, p. 403), 

liynieii would seem to tend to the same end, u» if nature had 
wished to reinforce by a natural obstacle the moral restraint of tiioilesiy, 
BO that only the vigorous male could insure his reprcKluetion.” Thcro 
van Ih* no <loubt that among many animals pairing is dcInytMl so far 
AH poHsible until maturity is reached. is a strict rule amongst 

binN,” remarks J. G. MillaiH (op. ci7., p. 40), “that they do not breed 
until l»oth sexes have attained the perfect adult plumage.” Until that 
happens, it si^ems probable, the conditions for sexual excitation arc not 
fully established. Wo know little, says Howard (Zoiiloffuit, 1003, p. 
*107), of the age at which birds begin to breed, but it is known that 
“tlioro are yearly great numbers of individuals who do not breeds and 
the evidence seems to show tliat such individuals arc immature.” 
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respects to corrj’ on the race, may most easily overcome. In 
this connection we may note what ilarro has said in another 
connection, wlien attempting to answer the question why it is 
that among savages courtship becomes so often a matter in 
which persuasion takes the form of force. The explanation, 
he remarks, is yet verj' simple. Force is the foiuulation of 
virility, and its psychic manifestation is courage. In the strug¬ 
gle for life violence is the first virtue. The modest^’ of women 
—in its primordial fonn consisting in physical resistance, active 
or passive, to the assaults of the inalt>—aided selection hv put¬ 
ting to the test mau^s most important quality, force. Tlius it 
is that when choosing among rivals for her favors a woman 
attributes value to violence.^ Marro thus independently con¬ 
firms the result readied by Groos. 

The debate whidi has for so many years been proceeding 
concerning the validity of the theory' of sexual selection may 
now be said to he brought to an end. Those who supported 
Darwin and those wlio opposed him ivere, both alike, in part 
right and in part wrong, and it is now possible to combine the 
elements of truth on either side into a coherent whole. This is 
now beginning to be widely recognized; Lloyd Slorgan,- for in¬ 
stance, has readjusted his position as regards the “pairing 
instincF* in the light of Groos’s contribution to the subject. 
“The h^qiotliesis of sexual selection,” he concludes, “suggests 
that the accepted male is the one which adequately evokes the 
pairing impulse. . . . Courtship may thus be regarded 

from the physiological point of view as a means of producing 
the requisite amount of pairing hunger; of stimulating the whole 
system and facilitating general and special vascular changes; 
of creating that state of profound and explosive irritability 
which has for its psychological concomitant or antecedent an 
imperious and irre-sistible craving. . . . Courtship is thus 

1 A. Marro, La Puherid, 1901, p. 404. 

2 IJoyd Morgan, Animal /lehavior^ 1900, pp. 204-5. It may lx? 
added that, on tho eathciic aide. Him, in his study (The Online of Art, 
1900), reaches concIusionB which likewise, in the juaio* concord with 
those of Groos. 
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the strong and steady bendi7)g of the bow thnt the arrow may 
find its mark in a biological end of the highest importance in 
the survival of a healtliy and vigorous race/^ 

Ti.win" tbua viewed the matter broadly, \vc may consider in detail 
a few examples of the proeens of tunic:<cenco among the lower animals 
ami man, for, as will be awn, the process in both is identical. As 
regards animal courtship, the best treasury of facts is Brehin’H TAicr- 
frfcrn, wliilc IUlchner's lAvhc und Ltchcfi'Li'hrn in dcr ThterxteU is n use* 
fill Kiunniarj'; the admirnhle discussion of bird*dancing ami other forms 
of courtship in ITilckor's (Jcftong drr chapter iv, may also bo con¬ 

sul tod. As regunls man, Wallaschck*s /Viniifivc Munir^ chapter vli, 
iirings together much scattered material, and is all the more valuable 
since the author rcjwts any form of sexual selection; llirn’s Origins 
of Art, cliapter xvii, is well worth reading, and Finck’s Love 

and Lovv-fiiox'ies contains a large amount of miscellaneous inforniation. 
I have preferred not to draw on any of these easily accessible sources 
(except that in one or two ciises 1 have iitiH;:ed references they sup¬ 
plied), but hero simply furnish illustrations met with in the course of 
my own reading. 

Even in the hermaphroditic slugs {lAxnax niaximn<9) the process 
of courtship is slow and elaborate. It has l>ecn described by James 
Illndon (“The Loves of the Slug [Limax ei*«crciw],“ Zooiogisi^ Tol. xv, 
1857, p. (1272), It begins toward midnight on sultry summer nights, 
olio slug slowly following another, resting its mouth on what may bo 
called tlio tail of the first, and following its every movement. Finally 
(hey stop and l>ogin crawling ni'ound each other, emitting largo quan¬ 
tities of mucus. When this has constituted a mass of siifllcicnt size 
and consistence they suspend themselves from it by a cord of mucus 
from nine to fifteen inches in length, eontinuing to turn round each 
other till their bodies form a cone. Tlien the organs of generation aro 
protruded from thoir orifico near tho mouth and, hanging do\>*n a short 
distance, touch each other. They also then begin again the same spiral 
motion, twisting nround each other, like a two-strand cord, assuming 
various and beautiful forms, sometinios like an inverted agaric, or a 
foliated nmrex, or a leaf of curled parsley, tho light falling on the 
ever*varying surface of tho generative organa sometimes producing 
iridescence. It is not until after a considerable time that tho organa 
untwist and arc withdrawn and the bodies separate, to crawl up tho 
suspending cord and depart. 

Some snails have a special organ for creating sexual oxcitoxnent. 
A remarkable port of tho reproductive system in many of tho true 
Hclicidfl) is tho BO-callcd darf^ lAehtspfeil, or Ulum Veneris, It consista 
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a straight or curved, sometimes slightly twisted, tubular sLjaft of 
carbonate of lime, tapering to a fine |>oiiit above, and enlarging grad* 
ually, more often somewhat abruptly, to the base. Tlie sides of the 
shaft are sometimes furnished with two or more blades; those are 
apparently not for cutting purposes, but simply to brace the stem. 
The dart is contained in a (hirt-S4ic, which is atUichod ns a sort of 
pocket to the vagina, at no great distance from its orifice. In Helix 
Qspi'rna the dart is alnnit five-sixteenths of an inch in length, and one- 
eighth of an inch in breadth at its baM*. It appears most probable 
that the dart is employed ns an aiijunct for the sexual act. ILehides the 
fact of the position of the dart-sac anatomically, we find that the 
darts arc extended and In^coiue imbedded in the lies)), just before or 
during the act of copulation. It may Ik? regarded, then, as an organ 
whoso functions induce exeitemrnt preparatory to sexual union. It only 
oecur.s in well-grown specimens. (Rev. L. 11. Cooke, “Molluscs,’* Cam* 
hridffe Kalural Jli&tory, vol. iii, p. 143.) 

Ilacovitza has shown that in the octopus (Octopus vulgaris) court¬ 
ship iH carried on with considerable delicacy, and not brutally, as )md 
previously been supposed. Tlic male gently stretches out bis tliir4l arm 
on the right and caresses the female with its extremity, eventually pass¬ 
ing it into the chamber formed by the mantle. The feniuie contracts 
Bpasinodically, but docs not attempt to move. They remain 11ms about 
an hour or more, and during this time the male shifts the arm from 
ono oviduct to the other. Finally he withdraws his arm, caresses her 
with it for a few moments, and then replaces it witli his other arm. 
(E. G. ltacovit74i, in .4rc/jiers dc Zoologic Exf>friv\cntalc^ quoted in 
'Natural Science^ November, I8f>4.) 

The plionomena of courtship arc very well il lustra ted by spiders. 
Peckhatn, who has carefully studied them, tells its of tlaiiis pulex: 

ifay 24th we found a mature foninic, and placed her in ono 
of tho larg(*r boxes, and the next day we put a male in witli her. lie 
saw her os she stood perfectly still, twelve inches nway; the glance 
seemed to excite him, and he at once moved toward her; when some four 
inchoi from her he stood still, and then began the most rciiiarkiiblo per- 
fornianccs tlmt an amorous male could olTor to an admiring female. She 
eyed him eagerly, chongiiig her position from time to tiiiie so that he 
might be always in view. He, raising his whole body on one side by 
straightening out the legs, and lowering it on the other by folding the 
first two pairs of legs up and under, leaned so fur o%'er as to be in 
danger of losing bis balance, which he only maintained by sliding 
rapidly toward the lowered side. Tho palpus, too, on this side was 
turned back to correspond to the direction of tho legs nearest it. He 
•noved in a Bcmicirclc for about two inches, and then instantly re* 
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versed the position of the legs and circled in the opposite direction, 
gradually approaching nearer and nearer to the female. Kow she 
da'<hes toward him, while he, raising his first pair of legs, extends 
them upward and fonvar<l as if to hold her off, but withal slowly re¬ 
treats. Again and again he circles from side to side, she gsxzing toward 
him ill a softer mood, evidently admiring the grace of his antics. This 
is repeated until wo have counted one hundred and eleven circles made 
by the ardent little male. Now he approaches nearer and nearer, and 
Mhi-n almost within reach whirls madly around and around her, she 
joining and whirling with him in a giddy maze. Again he falls back 
aiul resumes his semieireulnr motions, with his l) 0 <ly tilted over; she, 
nil exoiteinent. lowers her head and raises her bo<ly so that it is almost 
vertical; hoth draw nearer; she moves slowly under him, ho crawling 
over her head, and the mating is accomplished.’' 

The same author thus deserilK’s the courtship of Dnuln/phanfcs 
clcffati.t: “While from three to live inches distant from her, he begins to 
wave his plumy first legs in a way that reminds one of a windmill. She 
eyes him fier<'ely, and he keeps at n proper distance for a long time. If 
he ofiines close Nhe dashes at him, and ho quickly retreats. Sometimes 
he iM-foines liohler, and when within an inch, pauses, with (he first legs 
oiitstretehed before him, not raised as is common in other apecie.s; the 
palpi also are hehl stiffly out in front with the pointe together. Again 
she drives him ofT. and so the play continues. Now the male grows ex- 
eite<l ns he approaches her, and while still several inches nwav, whirls 
comphdidy around and around; pausing, he runs closer and begin* to 
make his nlidoiiien quiver ns he stninls on tiptoe in front of her. Pranc¬ 
ing from side to si<le. he grows liolder and bolder, while she seems less 
fierce, and yielding to the excitement, lifts up her magnificently irides¬ 
cent abdomen, holding it at one time vertical, and at another sideways 
to him. She no longer rushes at him, but retreats a little ns ho np- 
proaehcR. At last he comes close to her, lying flat, with his first legs 
stretched out and quivering. With the tips of his front legs he gently 
pats her; this seems to arouse the old demon of resistnnee, and aho 
drives him hack. Again and again he puts her with a caressing move- 
nienl, gradually creeping nearer and nonr<T, which she now permits 
without resistence, until ho crawls over her head to her abdomen, for 
enough to reach the cpigj-nuni with his palpus.” (O. W. Peckhnm, 
“S«*xunl Selection of Spiders,” Occ<i«iono/ Papers of the A'afuroi Uiatory 
Society of irisconaiM, 1880, quoted in A'ofurc, August 21, 1800.) 

The courtsliip of another spider, the Agclena labyrinthicOt ha« 
been studied by I.«cuillon (“Lcs lostincte ct let Psychismet das 
Arnignf-es,” Jieine Scienti/ique, Sept. 16, lOOG. The male enter* the 
female’s wob and may be found there about tho middle of July. Wlicn 
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courtship hns begun it is not interrupted by the closest observation, 
even under the magnifying glass. At first it is the nmic which seeks 
to couple and he pursues the female over her web till she anisi^nts. 
The pursuit may last some hours^ the male agitating Ins ab<lumi>n in a 
peculiar way, wliile the female sim]>ly retreaUs a short «listance without 
allowing herself to be approached. At Inst the female holds herself 
completely motionless, and then the male approaches, seizes her, places 
her on her side, sometimes carrying her to a more suit«able part of the 
web. Then one of his copulative apparatus is applied to the feimilo 
genital opening, and copulation begins. When completed (on an aver* 
nge in about two hours) the male withdraws his copulatory palpus and 
turns over the female, who is still inert, on to her other side, then 
brings his so<*ond copulatory apparatus to the female o{H*ning an<l starts 
afresh. When the process i.s definitely wnipleted the male leaves 
tho female, suddenly retiring to a little distance. The female, who 
had remained completely motionless for four hours, suddenly runs after 
the male. But she only pursues him for a short dislanee, and the two 
Spiders remain together without any danger to cither. L<^K*aill(>n dis* 
believes tiie stateiueni of Romanes (in his Animoi Intelligence) that 
the female oats the male after copulation. But this certainly seems to 
occur sometimes among insects, as illustrated by the following instance 
described by so careful an observer of insects as Fabrc. 

The Afafitis religiosa is dc'seribed by Fabre as contemplating the 
female for a long time in an attitude of ecstasy. She remains still and 
seems indifferent. He is small and she is large. At last he approaches; 
spreads his wings, which tremble compulsively; leaps on her back, and 
fixes himself there. Tho preludes arc long and the coupling itself 
sometimes occupies five or six hours. Then they separate. Ihit tho 
same day or the following day she seizes him and eats him up in small 
tnouUifiils. She will pi^rmit a whole scries of males to have inU*rcfmrse 
with her, always eating tliem up directly afterward. Fabre has even 
soon her eating tho male while still on her back, bis head and neck 
gone, but his body btill firmly attached. (J. II. Fabro, Souvenirs Ento^ 
mologiqucs, fifth series, p. 307.) Fabre also describes in great detail 
ninth series, clis. xxi*xxii) the sexual parades of the l^anguedoc 
scorpion {Scf/rpio occiianus), an arachnid. Tlicse parades arc in public; 
for their subsequent intercourse the couple seek complete seclusion, and 
the female finally eats the male. 

An insect (a species of Entpis) has been described which excites 
the female by manipulating a large balloon. **This is of elliptical shape, 
about seven millimeters long (nearly twice as long as the lly), hollow, 
and composed entirely of a single layer of minute bubbles, nearly uni¬ 
form in size, arranged in regular circles concentric with the axis of the 
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strticturc. Tlio brnutiful, gliJ^lcning whitrn^'^s of tlie object when tha 
«iin shines npon it makes it very conspicuous. The bubbles were 
flightly viscid, nnd in nearly every case there was a small Jly pressed 
into the fnmt end of the balloon, apparently as focxl for the Etuptft^ In 
all cases tliey were dead. The balloon appears to ho made while tho 
insect is flying in the air. Those flying highest had the smallest bal¬ 
loons. The bubbles are probably proiUiced by some modification of the 
anal organs. It is |>ossible that the captured fly serves as n nxiclous to 
begin the bal!r)on on. One ense of a cajdurod fly but no balloon was 
observed. After commencing, it is probable (hat the rest of the struc¬ 
ture is mad** by revolving the completed part between the hin<l legs and 
adding more bubbles somewbat spirally, Tlie pr)sU*rior end of the bal- 
bx>n is left iiu>ro or less open, llie purpose of this structure is to 
attract the f<*inii1e. When numerous males wore flying up and down 
the road, it happened several times that a female was seen to approach 
them from some ehoke chorry blossoms near by. The males imme*liateljr 
gntliere<l in her path, and she with little liesitntion selected for a mat^ 
the one with the largest balloon, taking a position upon his back. After 
copulation had hegnn, the pair \vouUl settle down towanl the ground^ 
seliK't a quiet spot, ainl the female would alight by placing her front 
legs across a horizontal grass blade, her head resting against the blade 
so ns to brace the Isuly in position. Here she would continue to hold 
t)je male beneath her for a little time, until the process was finished. 
The male, inennwhile, would bo rolling the balloon alx>ut in a variety of 
positions, juggling with it> one might almost say. After the male and 
female partc<l company, the male immediately dropped the balloon U{>on 
the ground, and it was greedily seized by ants. No illustration could 
properly show the beauty of the balloon.’^ (Aldrich and l^l^lcy, “A 
Hal loon-making riy,*’ American .YolurofrX, October, 1800.) 

‘Tn many species of moths the males ‘nssomblo* around the freshly 
emerged female, but no special advantage appears to attend on early 
arrival. Tlio female sits apparently motionless, while the little crowd 
of Htiitors buzz around her for several minutes. Suddenly, and, as far 
as one can see, without any sign from the female, one of the malos pairs 
with her and all the others immediately disappear. In ihoso cases the 
males do not fight or struggle in any way, and as one watches the cere¬ 
mony the wonder arises ns to how the moment is determined, and why 
the pairing did not take place before. Proximity does not decide the 
point, for long beforehand the males often alight close to the female 
and brush against her with flattering wings. I have watched the process 
exnctl)' ns I have described it in a common Nortbern Yocfuo, the antler 
moth (Chanra^ praminis)^ and I have scon the same thing among 
beetles/* (E. B. Poulton, Ths Colors of Aninuits, 1890, p. 391.) This 
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author mentions that among some butterllies the females take the active 
part. The example here quoted of t'ourtship among moths illustrates 
how phenomena which are with diHiculty explicable by the theory of 
sexual selection in its original form bcc^ome at once intelligibio when 
we realize the importance of tumescence in courtship. 

Of the Argentine cow-bird (Molothru.s bonuriensis) Iludson says 
(Ar^cnfuic Ornithology, vol. i, p. 73); **The song of the iinilc, partic¬ 
ularly when making love, is accompanied with gestures and actions 
somewhat like those of the domestic plge*on. lie swells himself out, 
beating tho ground with his wings, an<l uttering :i siuics of deep in¬ 
ternal notes, followed by others loud and clear; and ootasionally, when 
uttering thorn, he suddenly Likes wing and flies directly away from tho 
female to a distance of fifty yards, and performs a wide circuit ntx>ut 
her in the air, singing all the time. The hoiiudy object of hia piission 
always appears utterly imUirerent to this ctirious and pretty perform¬ 
ance; yet she must be even more impressionable than most female birds, 
since she continues scattering alK>ut her parasitical uiid often wasted 
eggs during four months in every yeur.’^ 

Of a tyrant-bird (Pitangus Dolivianus) Hudson writes {Argentine 
Ornithology, vol. i, p. 148) : “Though the male and female arc greatly 
attached, they do not go afield to hunt in company, but separate te 
meet again at intervals during the da^'. One of a couple (say, the 
female) returns to the trees where they are accustomed to meet, and 
after a time, biKroming impatient or anxious at the delay of her consort, 
utters a very long, clear cull-notc. lie is ]>erhnp9 a quarter of a mile 
away, >Yatching for a frog beside a pool, or beating over a thistle-bed, 
but ho hears the note and presently resiKUids with one of equal power. 
Tlien, perhaps, for half an hour, at intervals of half a minute, the 
birds answer each other, though the powerful call of tho one must in¬ 
terfere with his hunting. At length be returns; then the two birds, 
perched close together, with their yellow bosoms almost touching, 
cresU elevated, and beating tho branch with their wings, scrcaiii their 
loudest notes in concert—a confused jubilant noise that rings through 
tho w'bole plantation. Their joy at meeting is patent, and their action 
corresponds to the warm embrace of a loving human couple/’ 

Of the rod-breasted marsh-bird {Leistes supcrciliai is) Hudson 
(Argentine Ornithology, vol. i, p. 100) writes: “These birds arc migra¬ 
tory, and appear everywhere in tho eastern part of the Argentine coun¬ 
try' early in October, arriving singly, after which ouch male takes up a 
position in a field or open space abounding with coarse grass and herb¬ 
age, where he spends most of his time perched on the summit of n tall 
stalk or weed, hia glowing crimson bosom showing at a distance like 
fjome splendid flower above tho herbage. At iotervaU of two or three 
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niinuto:) lie soars vertically up to a height of twenty or twenty-five 
jnrds to utter his song, composed of a single long, powerful and rather 
musical note, ending with on attempt at a flourish, during which the 
bird flutters and turns about in the air; then, as if discouraged at his 
failure, he ilrops down, omitting harsh, gutUiral chirps, to resume his 
stand. .Meanwhile the female is invisible, keeping closely concealed 
under tbe long gra.ss. Ihit at length, attracted perhaps hy the bright 
hosom and aerial music of the male, she oerosionally exhibits her.self 
for a few mninents, starting u]i with a wild zigzag flight, and, darting 
this way and that, presently drops into the grass once more. Tlio 
moment she apjiears nliove the grass the male gives chase, and they 
vanish from sight togi'thcr.” 

“Courtship with the mallard,” says J. G. Millais (.Va/nral Ili^tory 
of [iiitifih Durkfi, p. 0), “appears to bo carried on by both sexes, though 
generally three or four drakes are seen showing themselves off to attract 
the attention of a .single duck. Swimming round her, in a coy and 
icmi-sclf consrious manner, they now and again all stop quit© still, 
nod. bow, and throw their necks out in token of their admiration and 
their desire of a favorafilc response. But the most intcrc-sting display 
is when all the drakes simultaneously stand np in the water and 
rapidly pass their bills down their broast.s, uttering at the same tiino 
a low single note somewhat like the first half of the call that teal and 
pintail make when ‘showing off.' At other times the love-making of 
the drake seems to be rather passive than active. While graciously 
allowing himself to he courte<l, he holds his head high with conscious 
pride, and accepts as a matter of course any attention that may bo 
paid to him. A proud bird is he when three or four ducks come a%vlm» 
ming along beside and around him, uttering a curious guttural note, 
and at the same time dipping their bills in quick succession to right 
and left. lie knows what that means, and carries himself with oven 
greater dignity than Ix-fore. In the end, however, he must give in. Aa a 
last appeal, one of his lady lovers may coyly lower herself in the water 
till only the top of lier back, head, and neck is seen, and so fascinating 
an advance ns this no drake of any sensibility can withstand.” 

The courting of the Argus pheasant, noted for the extreme beauty 
of the male's plumage, was observed by H. O. Forbes in Sumatra. It 
is the habit of this bird to make “a largo circus, some ten or twcl>*o 
feet in diameter, in the forest, which it clears of every leaf and twig and 
branch, till the ground is perfectly swept and garnished. On the margin 
of this circus there is invariably a projecting branch or high-arched 
root, at a few feet elevation above the ground, on which the female bird 
takc.s its place, while in the ring the male—the male birds alone possess 
great decoration—shows off oil its magnificence for the gratification and 
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pl^sure of his consort and to exalt himself in her eyes/* (!I. O. Forl>es, 

A "SaixtraUHVB M’ojidcrings, 188,), p. FJl.) 

*‘A11 ostrielies, adults as well ns chicks, Imve n stnni^ habit 
known as Sva^ltzing.* After running for a few liuinhed yards they will 
also stop, and, with raised wings, spin around rapidly for some time 
after until quite giddy, when a broken leg occasionally occairs. 

Vicious cocks ‘rolT when challenging to fight or when wooing the lien. 
The c<x*k will suddenly bump down on to his knees (the ankle-joint), 
open liis wings, and then swing them alternately backward and forward, 
ns if on a pivot, . . While rolling, every feather over the whole 

liody is on end, and the plumes are 0 [)cn, like a large white fan. At 
such a time the bird sees very inipcrfectly, if at all; in fact, he 
so precKTupied that, if pursued, one may often approach unnoticed. 
Just before rolling, a cock, cs|H>ciaUy if courting the hen, will often run 
slowly an<l daintily on the points of his toes, with neck slightly in* 
flat4'd, upright, and rigid, the Uiil half-dnx>ped, and all his boily fc*4ithers 
liufTed up; tlie wings raised and expanded, the inside edgen touching the 
sides of the neck for nearly the whole of its length, and the pUiinu^ 
showing separately, like an open fan. In no oDier attitude is the 
ftplendid beauty of his plumage displayed to such advantage.** (S. C. 
Cronwrjght Schreiner, “The Ostrich/* Zoologist, March, 1897.) 

As may l>e seen from the foregoing fairly ty])ical cxam]>les, the 
phenomena of courtship arc highly developed, and have hc*(*ti most care¬ 
fully studied, in animals outside the nminmal series. It iimy seem a 
long leap from birds to man; yet, as will be seen, the phenomeun among 
primitive human p<*op]es, if not, indeed, among many civi1i/c*d |KH>ples 
also, cIos<dy resemble those found among birds, though, unfortuiuiiely, 
they have not usually been so carefully studied. 

Ill Australia, where dancing is carried to a high pitch of elabora¬ 
tion. its association with the sexual impulse is close and unmistakable. 
Hiiis, Mr. Samuel Gason (of whom it has been said that “no man living 
has been more among blacks or knows more of their ways*') remarks 
concerning a dance of the Dieyerie tribe: “Tliis danct^ men and womeu 
only take part in, in regular form and position, keeping splendid time 
to the rattle of the beat of two boomerangs; sonic of the women keep 
time by clapping their luinds between their thighs; promiscuous sexual 
int<*rc<>urse follows after the dance; jealousy is forbidden/* Again, at 
the Mobierrio, or rat-harvest, “many weeks’ preparation before the 
dunce comes otT; no quarreling is allowed; promiscuous sexmil inter¬ 
course during the ceremony/* The fact that jealousy is forbidden at 
iheeo festivals clearly indicates that sexual intercourse is u recognized 
and probably essential clement in the ceremonies. This is further 
empbask»d by the fact that at other festivals open sexual iDtorcourao 
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is not allowed. Tims, at tlic Mindarie, or dance at a peace festiral 
(when a number of tribes comes together), “there is great rejoicing at 
the coming festival, which is generally held at the full of the moun, and 
kepi up nil niglit. The men are artistically decorated with <lo\vn and 
feathers, with all kiii<U of designs. The down and feathers are stuck on 
(heir hotlies with blood freshly taken from their {K^nis; they are also 
nicely painted with various ct>lor3; tufts of Unighs are tied on their 
trikles to make a noise while dancing. Promiscuous sexual intercourse 
is carried on sccrcth/: many quarrels occur at this time.** {Journal of 
I hr AnthroiHiloijical Itistifufc, vol, xxiv, November, ISO 4, ji. 174.) 

In Australian dances, sometimes men and women dance together, 
soniet lines the men dance alone, sonic times the women. In one dance 
described by Kyre: “U'omen are the chief performers; their boiiies 
are painted with white streaks, ami their hair adcirnod >vith cockatoo 
feathers. Hiey carry large sticks in their hnmls, and place themselves 
in a row' in fnmt, while the men w*ith their s]>ears stand in a row 
behind them. 'ITiey then all winincnee their movements, but without 
intermingling, the males and females dancing by themselves. The 
women have oecasiniially another mode of dnneing, by joining the hands 
together over I he head, closing the fcet> ami bringing the knees into 
contact. 'Hie logs arc then thrown outward from the knee, while the 
feet and hands are kept in their original position, and, being drawn 
qiiiidvly in again, a sharp sound is produced by the collision, lliis is 
also |>rnc(iscd niono by young girls or by several together for their own 
amusement. It is adopted also w*lien u single w*oman is placed in front 
of a row of male dancers to excite their passions.’* (K, J. Eyre, Jour- 
tiols of ExpriliUnns info Central AunlralitL, vol. ii, p, 236.) 

A charming Australian folk*tali* concerning tw*o sisters w*tth wings, 
who <lisliked men, and their wooing by a man, clearly indicates, even 
among the Australians (whose love-making is commonly supposed to bo 
somewhat brutal in character), the consciousness that it is by his 
beauty, charm, and skill in courtship that a man w*iiis a woman. 
Unahanaeli, the lover, stoic unporwived to the river where the girls 
were bathing and at Inst showed himself carelessly sitting on a high 
tree. Tlie girls were startled, but thought it w'oiild be safe to amuso 
themselves by looking at the intruder. *‘Young and with the most 
active figure, yet of a strength that defied the strongest emu, and oven 
ennble<l him to resist an *old man’ kangaroo, he had no equal in the 
chase, ami conscious pow*cr gave a dignity to his expression that at one 
gtnucc calmed the fears of the tw'o girls. Ilis large brilliant eyes, 
shaded by a deep fringe of soft black eyelashes, gazed down upon them 
admiringly, and his rich black hair hung around his wclbformed face, 
smooth and shining from the emu*oil with which it was abundantly 
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covered.” At last he persuaded them to talk and by and by induced them 
to call him husband. Then they svent off with him, with no thought of 
flight in their hearts. (“Australian Folklore Stories,” collected by 
W. Dunlop, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, new serjos, vol. i, 

189S, p. 33.) 

Of the people of Torres Straita Haddon states {Reports Anthro- 
■pciogical Expedition to Torres ittraits, vol. v, p. 222) : “It wa.s during 
the secular dance, or Kap, that the girls usually lost their heart.s to 
the young men. A young man wlio was a goo<l dar.oer would find favor 
in the sight of the girls. This can be readily un<lerstood by anyone who 
has 8001 * the active, skilful, and fatiguing dances of these people. A 
Toung mail who could acquit himself well in these dances must be 
jxiBSOssed of no moan strength and agility, qualities whi.di everywhere 
appeal to the opposite sex. Further, he was decorated, acoonliiig to 
local custom. «ith all that would render him more imposing in the eyes 
of the spectators. As the former chief of Maiming put it, 'In Kiighind 
if a man has plenty of money, women want to marry him; so here, if a 
man dances well they too want him.' In olden day* the war-dance, 
which was performed aftor a successful foray, would In* the most power¬ 
ful excitement to a marriageable girl, especially if a young man hiul 
distinguished himself suflicicntly to bring home the head of someone ho 

iuxd kilU'd/’ 

Among the tribes inhabiting the mouth of the Wanigcla River, 
Kew Guinea, “when a boy admires a gi'-'., he will not look at her, speak 
to her, or go near her. lie, howeve", shows his love by athletic bounds, 
posing, and pursuit, and by the sjicaiing of imaginary enemies, etc., 
before her, to attract her attention. If the girl reciprocates his love 
she will employ a small girl to give to him an ugauga gauna, or lovt 
invitation, consisting of an nrcca-imt whose skin has been marked with 
different designs, significant of her wish to ugauga. After dark he is 
apprised of the place where the girl awaits him; repairing thither, he 
seats himself beside her as close as possible, and they mutually share. 
In the consumption of the betel-nut." This constitutes betrothal; 
henceforth he is free to visit the girl’s house and sleep there. Mar¬ 
riages usually take place at the most imjiortant festival of the year, 
the kapa, preparations for which are made during the three previous 
months, so that there may be a bountiful and unfailing supply of 
bananas. Much dancing takes place among the unmarried girls, who. 
also, are tattooed at this time over the whole of the front of the body, 
special attention being paid to the lower parts, as a girl who is not 
properly tattooed there possesses no attraction in the eyes of young 
men. Married women and widows and diTOrced women arc not for- 
hidden to take part in these dances, but it would be considered ridio 
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uloiis for tlicm to do so. (XI. E. Giiiso, ‘'On tho Tribes of the Wnniffrlfa 
River,'* Journo! of (he Anthropolo^cal Instilutc, new series, vol. i, 
jjp. 200, 214 c( scq.) 

In the island of Xias in the Malay Archipelago, Modigliani 
(mainly on t)ic oxceHont authority of Siindor?nann, the missionary) 
ataU^s, at a wodiling "dajicing and singing go on throngliout the day. 
The women, l\v<i or three at a time, a little apart from the men, take 
l)art in the <laiuing, which is very well adapted to emphasize the cimea 
of the Hunks an<l the breasts, though at the same time the defects of 
their lc*gs are exhibited in this scries of rhythmic contortions which 
constitute u Xias dance. The most graceful movement they execute is a 
Inseivion.s nmlulation of the Hanks while the face and breast arc slowly 
wound round by the smong (a sort of skirt] hold in the hands, and 
then again revcaleil. These movements are executed with jerks of tho 
wrist aii<l contortions of the tlanks, not always graceful, but which 
excite the a<ltniration of tho spectators, even of the women, who form in 
groxips to sing in chorus a compliment, more or loss siiiccre, in which 
they m\y: ‘Tl>ey dance with the grace of birds when they lly. lliey 
<lanoe as tin* bawk Hies; it is lovely to see.’ They sing and dance both 
at weddings and at other festivals.’* (Elio Modigliani, Vn Vioggio a 
Mas, ISOO, p. 'j4D.) 

In Sumatra Marsden slates that chastity prevails more, perhaps, 
than atnoiig any other people: ‘'But little oppareut courtship precedes 
their marriages. Their manners do not admit of it, the bnojong and 
gedtUts (youths <if each sex) lading carefully kept as^nidor and the latv^e 
seldom trusUul fr<nn under the wings of their mothers. The 

opportunities which the young people have of siloing and conversing 
with each other arc at t)>o birnbojtgs, or jmhlic festivals. On these 
occasions the young jicaple meet togidher and dance and sing in coni' 
juiny, Tho men, when determined in their regard, gimcrally employ 
an old woman as their agent, by whom they make known their senti* 
ineiils, and send presents to the female of their choice. Tho parents 
then interfere, and the prolitniimrics being 8Cttio<l, n birnbovif? takes 
place. Tho young women proceed in a iKxly to the upper end of tho balli 
(hall), where there is a part divided off for them by a curtain. Tlicy 
do not always make their appearance before dinner, that time, previous 
to a second or third meal, being appropriated to cock*flghting or other 
diversions peculiar to men. In tho evening their other ainusemcnU 
take place, of which tho dances are tho principal. These are performed 
cither singly or by two women, two men, or with both mixed. Their 
motions and attitudes are usually slow, approaching often to tho las* 
civious. They bend forward as they dance, and usually carry a fan, 
which they close and strike smarUy against their elbows at particular 
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cndences. . . . The assonibly seldom breaks up before daylight and 

these himbnngs are often continued for several days together, llie 
young men frequent them in order to l(X)k o»it for wives, and the las.ses 
of course set themselves off to the best advantage, lliey wear their 
best silken dresses, of their own weaving, ns many ornaments of filigree 
ns they possess, silver rings ujion their arms and legs, and ear-rings of 
a particular construction. Their hair is variously adorned with tlowcrs, 
and perfumed with oil of benjamin. Civet is also in repute, but more 
u.sed by the men. To render their skin fine, smooth, and soft they make 
use of a white cosmetic called poopoor [a mixture of ginger, patch-leaf, 
maize, sandal-wood, fairy-cotton, and mush-seed with a basis of line 
rice].” (W. ifarsden. History of Sutnaira, 1783, p. 230.) 

Tlie Alfuras of Scrum in the Moluccas, who have not yet been 
spoilt by foreign influences, arc very fond of music and dancing, llieir 
mal:u dances, which take place at uight, have been d«*scribed by Joest: 
“Great torches of dry bamboos and piles of burning resinous leaves light 
up the giant trees to their very aummita and reveal in the distance the 
Jittlo huU which the Alfuras have built in the virgin foresU, ns well ua 
the skulls of the slain. The women squat together by the fire, making a 
deafening noise with the gongs and tlie drums, while the young girls, 
richly adornwl with pearls and fragrant flowers, await the beginning of 
the dance. Then ap|)car the men and youths without \vea|)ons, but is 
full war-costumc, the girdle freshly mnrkeil with tlio numbiw of slain 
enemies. [Among the Alfuras it is the man who has the largest num¬ 
ber of heads to show who has most chance of winning the object of his 
love.] They hold each other’s arms and form a circle, which is not, 
however, completely closed. A song is sUrtcil, and with small, slow 
steps this ring of bodies, like a winding .snake, moves sideways, back¬ 
ward, closes, opens again, the steps l>ecomc heavier, tlie songs and ilrums 
louder, the girls enter the circle and with closed oye.s grasp the girdle 
of their chosen youths, who clasp them by the hips and necks, the chain 
becomes lunger and longer, tbe dance and song more ardent, until the 
dancers grow tired and disappear in the gloom of the forest.” (\N. 
Joest, Wclt-Fahrlcn, 1895, Bd. ii, p. 159.) 

The women of the New llehridcs dance, or ratlier sway, to and fro 
in the midst of a circle formed by the men, with whom they do not 
directly mingle. They leap, show their genital parts to the men, ami 
imitate the movements of coitus, hleanwhilo the men unfasten the 
manou (penis-wrap) from their girdles with one hand, with the other 
imitating the action of seizing a woman, and, excito<l by I he women, also 
go through a mock copulation. Sometimes, it is said, the dancers mas¬ 
turbate. Tliis lakes place amid plaintive songs, interrupted from time 
to time by loud cries and howls. {Vntroddrn Fielda of Anthropology, 
by a French army-surgeon, 1898, vol. ii, p. 341.) 
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Among the hill tribes of the Central Indian Ilills may no traced % 
desire to secure communion with the spirit of fertility embodied in 
vege tation. This appears, for instance, in a trce danco, which is car¬ 
ried out on a date associated not only with the growths of the crops or 
with harvosU but also with the seasonal periml for marriage and the 
annual Saturnalia. (W. Crooko, “Tlie Hill Tribes,” Journal of the 
Anlhrapolo^ical Institute^ now series, vol. i, ISOtt, p. 243.) Tlie asso¬ 
ciation of dancing with seasonal ritual festivals of a generative char¬ 
acter—of which the nl>ovc is a fairly typical instance—loads us to 
another aspect of these phenomena on which 1 have elsewhere touched 
in these Httulics (vol. i) when discussing the ••Phenoineim of Periodicity.” 

The Tahitians, when first discovered by Europeans, appear to have 
been higbly civilized on the sexual side and very licentious. Yet even 
nt Tahiti, when visited by Cook, the strict primitive relationship lietwoon 
dancing and courtship still remained Iraceahlo. Cook found “a dance 
oalletl Timorodee, wliich is performed by young girls, whenever eight or 
ton of them can W collected together, consisting of motions and gestures 
bejoiul imaginati<m wanton, in the practice of which they are brought 
np from their earliest chihlhood, accompanied by words which, if it were 
possible, would more explicitly convey the same ideas. But the pracliec 
which is allowed to the virgin is prohibited to tbo woman from the 
moment that slie lias put tlieso hopeful lessons in practice and realized 
the symlKils of the dance.” lie added, however, that among the specially 
privileged class of the Areoi these limitations were not obser%*od, for 
he had heard that this dance was sometimes performed by them ns a 
preliminary to sexual intercourse. (Ilawkcsworth, An Account of the 
Voi/agcs, etc., 1775, vol. ti, p- 54.) 

Among the Mnrquesans at the marriage of a woman, even of high 
rank, ^lie lies with her liead at the bridegroom’s knees and nil the male 
guests come in single file, singing and dancing—those of lower class 
first and the great chiefs last—and have connection with the woman. 
There are often n very large iniiulK»r of guesta and the hridc is some¬ 
times so oxliaiistcd at the end that she has to spend several days in bed. 
(Tautain, “Etude sur Ic Mariage chez Ics Polyn^^siens,” LMnf/wo/w/ojie, 
Novcmber-Dccember, 1805, p. 042.) Tlie interesting |>oint for us here 
18 that singing and dancing aro still regarded ns a preliminary to a 
Hexual act, It has been noted that in sexual matters the Polynesians, 
when first discovered by Europeans, had largely gone beyond the primi¬ 
tive sUigi^, an<l that this applies also to some of their dances. Tlius the 
huUi'hula dance, while primitive in origin, may probably be compared 
more to a civilized than to a primitive dance, since it has become 
divorced from real life. In the same way, while the sexual pantomime 
dance of the Azimba girls of central. Africa hoa a direct and recognized 
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xelationshlp to the demands of real life, the somewhat allied danses du 
ventre of the Hamitic peoples of northern Africa arc merely an amuse¬ 
ment a play more or less based on the sexual instinct. At the same 
time it is important to bear in mind that there is no n^d dis¬ 
tinction between dances that are, and those that are not, primitive. 
As Haddon truly points out in a book containing valuable detailed 
descriptions of dances, even among savages dances ore so developed that 
it is dilTicult to trace their origin, and at Torres Straits, he remarks, 
“there are certainly pl.iv or secular dances, dances for pure amusement 
without any ulterior design.” (A. C. Haddon, Head Hunters, p. 233.) 
When we remember that dancing had probably become highly developed 
long before man appeared on the earth, this difficulty in determining 
the^prccise origin of human dancing cannot cause surprise. 

Spix and Martius described how the Muras of Brazil by moonlight 
would engage all night in a Bacchnntic dance in a great circle, hand 
in band, the men on one side, the women on the other, shouting out all 
the time, the men “^^^lO will marry me?” the women, “You are a 
beautiful devil; all women will marry you.” (Spix and Martius, Keise 
in Brasilicn. 1831, vol. iii, p. HU.) llwy also described in dcU.l the 
dance of the Brazilian Puris, performed in a state of complete naked¬ 
ness, the men in a row, the women in another row behind them. Tliey 
danced backward and fonvard, sUmping and singing, at first in a slow 
and melancholy stvlc, but gradually with increasing vigor and excite- 
ment. llien the women l>egnn to roUto the pelvis backward and for¬ 
ward, and the men to thrust their liodiea forward, the dance booming 
a pantomimic representation of sexual intercourse (ibiU, vol. i, 1823, 

pp, 373'5) # 

Among the Apinages of Brazil, also, the women stand in a row, 
almost motionless, while the men danco and leap in front of them, both 
men and women at the same time singing. (Buscalioni, “Rcise zu dea 
Apinnges,” Zeitsehrift ftir Ethnoloffie, 1699, lit. 0, p. 050.) 

Among the Gilas of New Mexico, “when n young man sees a girl 
whom he desires for a wife, he first endeavors to gain the good-will of 
the parents; this accomplished, he proceeds to serenade his lady-love, 
and will often sit for hours, day after day, near her home, playing on 
his flute. Should the girl not appear, it is a sign she rejects him; but 
if on the other hand, she comes out to meet him, he knows that his 
suit is accepted, and he takes her to his home. No marriage ceremony 
is performed.”! (H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific, vol. i, 

p. 549.) 

* 1 It may be noted that the marriage ceremony iUclf is often of the 

nature of a courUhip, a symbolic courtship, embodying a method of 
attaining tumescence. As Crawley, who has brought out this point, 
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"‘Among tlic MinncUroes a siiigiilnr night danoc ip, it is said, 
pometinjcH bold. During tins amusomoiit an oj>|Hirtutiily is given to iho 
squaws to select tlieir favorites. A squaw, as sbe dunces, will advance 
to a pers<in with whom sbe is captivated, either for bis perjM>nal 
attractions or for his renown in ariiis; slie t-ips bitn on the shoulder 
and immediately runs out of the lodge and Indakcs herself to the bushes^ 
followed by the favorite. Ilut if it should happen that he has a par¬ 
ticular proferenee for another from whom he expects the same favor, or 
if he is restrained by a vow, or is already satiated with indulgence, ho 
politely declines her offer by placing bis bund in her bosom, on which 
they return to the assembly and rejoin the dance.’* It is worthy of 
remark that in the language of the Oinabas the word xoatef^ applies 
equally to tlie amusement of dancing and to sexual intercourse* (S. II« 
Long, ^'spr(Ji(ion to the Kocly ilouniaitts^ IR23, vol. i, p. 337.) 

At a Kallir marriage “singing and dancing last until midnight* 
Karh party [the bride's an<l the britlogroom’s] dances in front of the 
other, but they do not mingle together. As the evening advances, tlio 
spirits and passions of all bi*come greatly excited; and the power of 
song, iho <lis[>lny of muscular action, and the gesticulations of the 
dancers and lenpors are something extraordinary. T\xo manner in which, 
at certain times, one man or woman, more excited than the rc.st, b^>unds 
from the ranks, leaps into the air, tiouncos forward, and darts backward 
beggars all description. These violent exercises usually close about mid¬ 
night, when each party retires; generally, each man selocU a paramour, 
and, indulging in sexual gratification, spends the remainder of the 
night." (W. C. Holden, The Knfhr Race, 1800, p. 192.) 

At the initiation of Knflir boys into innnhood, ns described by 
Holden, they were circumcised. “Cattle are then slaughtered by tho 
parents, and the lioys are plentifully supplied with flesh meat; a good 
deal of dancing also ensues at this stage of the proceedings. Tlio uA'tif* 
shila consists in attiring themselves with the leaves of the wild dato 
In the most fantastic manner; thus attired they visit each of tho 
kraals to udiich they belong in rotation, for the purpose of dancing. 
These dances are tho most licentious wliich can be imagined. Tlua women 
act a iirominont part in them, and endeavor to excite Uio passions of tho 
novices l>y performing all sorts of obsceno gesticulations. As soon as 
the soreness occasioned by the act of circumcision is healed tho boys 
arc, as it were, lot loose upon society, and exempted from nearly all tho 

puts it, “Marringo-rites of union aro essentially identical with love 
charms/' and ho refers in illustration to the custom of the Auatralian 
Arunla, among whom tho man or woman by making music on tho bull- 
iroarer compels a person of the opposite sex to court him or her, tho 
marriage being thus completed. (£• Crawley, The llj/sito Rose, p. 318*) 
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rest rain td of law; so that should they even steal and ski ugh ter their 
neighbor’s cattle they would not bo jiunished; and they have the s|)ecial 
privilege of seizing by force, if force l>e necessary, every unmarried 
woman they choose, for the purpose of gratifying their passions.** Sim* 
ilar festivals take jdacc at the initiation of girls. (W. C. Uoldon, The 
Kaffir I{< 2 £C, 1806, p. 185.) 

The Rev. J. Macdonald has described the ceremonies and customs 
attending and following the initiation-rites of a young girl on her first 
menstruation emeng the Zulu* b#»tw*»cD the Tugida and Delai^ia Bay. 
At this time the girl is called an intonjajte, A beast is killed as a thank- 
offering to the ancestral spirits, high r^vcl is held for several days, and 
dancing and music take place every night till those engaged in it arc all 
cxlmustcd or daylight arrives. “After a few days and when dancing has 
been di scent in uc<l, young men and girls congregate in the outer apart* 
meat of the hut, and begin singing, clapping their hands, and making a 
grunting noise to show their joy. At nightfall most of the young girls 
who were the intonjanc’s attendants, leave for their own honu's for the 
night, to return the fallowing morning. Thereafter the young imm and 
girls who gathered into the hut in the afternoon separate into pairs 
and sleep togetlior tn puns tiafurefcbii^, for that is strictly ordained by 
custom. Sexual into recourse is not allowed, but what is known as 
victaha or ukumetsha is the sole purpose of the novel arrangement. 
Ukumciftha may be defined as partial intercourse. Kver^* man who 
sleeps thus with a girl has to send to the father of the iiitonjaiic an 
assegai; should he have formed an attachment for his partner of the 
night and wish to pay her his addresses, he sends two as.scgais.“ (Rev. 
J. Macdonald, 'Planners, etc., of South African Tribes,*’ Journal of the 
An/Aropofo^ical Institute, vol. xx, November, 1890, p. 117.) 

Goncourt reports the account given him by a French oflicer from 
Senegal of the dances of the w*onicn, “a dance which is a gentle oscilla¬ 
tion of the body, with gradually increasing cxciUmiont, from lime to 
time a woman darting forward from the group to stand in front of her 
lover, contorting herself as though in a passionate embrace, and, on 
passing her hand between her thighs, showing it covered with the 
moisture of amorous enjoyment.’’ {Journal, vol. ix, p. 79.) 'riie dance 
hero referred to is probably the Bnm)>ou)a dunce of the Wolofs, a spring 
festival which has been described by Pierre Ix>ti in his Jioman tVun 
ffpahi, and concerning which various details arc furnished by a French 
army-surgeon, acquainted with Senegal, in his Untrodden Fields of 
Anthropology, The dance, as described by the latter, takes place at 
night during full moon, the dancers, male and female, beginning timidly, 
but, as the beat of the tum-tams and the encouraging cries of the spec* 
tatora become louder« the dance becomes more furious. The native 
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name of the dance Is onaniatiA fohif, *‘thc dance of llie trendinf: drake.*^ 
*‘Tho dancer in bis nioveruont-s iiiiitntos tlie copulation of tbe groat 
Indian duck. Tliis drake has a ineniher of a corkscrew shapes and a 
peculiar niovement is rerjuired to intro<luce it into the duck. Tlie 
woTiinu tucks u]> her clothes and eonvulsively agitates the lower part 
of her body; .she alternately sliows lior partner her vulva and hides it 
from hi»n hy a regular nioveineiit, backward and forward, of the l>ody.** 
{Untroihli it Fielih of Anihropoloffift Paris, 1898, voi. ii, p. 112.) 

Among the (turus of the Ivory Coast (Otilf of Guinea), Eyss^rio 
obsci^'es, dain ing is UMially carried on at night and more especially by 
the men, niul on certain oceasions women must not appear, for if they 
assintod at fetichistic <lunces “they would die.'* Under other circuin- 
stances men and women dance together with ardor, not hirming couples 
hut often : their movements are lascivious. Even the dances 

following a funeral tend to become sexual in cbnracter. At the end of 
the rites uttemling the funeral of a chiors son the entire {lopulaiion 
began to da IKS* with over-growing ardor; there was nothing ritualistic 
or sad in these contortions, which took on the clmrueter of a laseivions 
ilauce. Men ami women, boys and girls, yonng and old, sought to rival 
each other in Hupplenens, and the festival lH*came joyous and general, 
as if III celebration of a marriage or a victory. (Eyss6ric, C^to 

d’Ivoire," Xouveitr^ Archives des Slissioiui f^ViViWi/iryar^, tome ix, 1899, 

pp. 241 -to.) 

Mrs. rreneli-Rheldon baa dc8cril>rd the nmrriago-rites she observed 
nt 1’aveta in East Africa. "During this time the young people dunce 
and carouse and make themselves gimernlly merry and promiscuously 
drunk, carrying the excess of their dissipation to such an extent that 
they dance until t)iey fall down in n apecies of epileptic fit." It is the 
privilege of the bridegroom’s four grcHuusmon to enjoy the bride first, 
and she is then handed over to her legitimate husband. This people, 
Wth men and women, are "great dancers and merry-makers; the young 
fellows will collect in groups and dance as though in com)>ctiiion one 
with the other; one lad will dash out from the circle of his cotn|>onions, 
rush into the middle of a circumscribed space, an<l scream out *Wow, 
wow!' Another follows him and screams; then n third docs tlio SAino« 
These men will <luncc with their knees almost rigid, jumping into the 
air until their exciU*incnt becomes very great and tlicir cnerg}* almost 
8 |msmodie, leaving the ground frequently three feet as they spring into 
the air. At some of their festivals their dancing is carried to such an 
exU*nt that I have seen a young fellow's muscles quiver from head to 
foot and Ins Jaws tremble without anj' apparent ability on his part to 
control them, until, foaming at the mouth and with his eyes rolling, ho 
falls in a paroxysm upon the ground, to bo carried off by l>ts compan* 
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ions” The writer adds signifienntly that this dancing 'Vould socm to 
emanate from a species of voluptuousness.” (Mrs. Frencli Shelilon, 
^‘Customs among the Xatives of East Africa,” Journal of the Anthro¬ 
pological Insiituic, vol. xxt, May, 1802, pp. 3GC 07.) It may be addeC 
that among the Suaheli dances arc intimately associatoil with 
weddings; the Suaheli dances have been niinvitely described by Veltcn 
{Sitic und Ocbrdnch€ der Suaheli, pp. 144-175). Among the Akamba of 
British East Africa, also, according to H. R. Tate (Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, Jan.*Juno, 1004, p. 137), the dunces are fob 
lowed hy connection between the young men and girls, approved of by 
tlio parents. 

T\\q dunces of the Faroe Islanders have been dcscrilH>d by Raymond 
Pilot (“Rapport sur unc Mission cn Islande et aux lies hYroe,” 
youvcUes Archives dcs Missions Scicutifi<jites, tome vii, 1807, p. 285). 
These dances, which arc entirely decorous, include pmdry, music, and 
much mimicry, especially of battle. They sometimes last for two con* 
fti'cutivc days and nighU, “Tlic dance is simply a permitU*<1 and dis- 
cn*et method hy which the young men may court the young girls. Tlie 
islander enters the circle and places himself beside the girl to whom 
he desires to show his affection; if he meets with her appn)val she stays 
and continues to dance at his side; if not, she leaves the circle and 
appears later at another spot.” 

Pitre (Usi, etc., del Popolo fiiciftano, vol. ii, p. 24, as quoted in 
Marro's Pubertd) states that in Sicily the youth who wishes to marry 
seeks to give some public proof of his valor and to show himself off. In 
Chiaramontc, in evidence of his virile force, he bears in procession the 
standard of some confraternity, u high and richly adorned standard 
which makes Its staff bend to a semicircle, of such enormous weight that 
the bearer must walk in a painfully bent position, his head throwm back 
and his feet forward. On reaching the house of his betrothed he makes 
proof of his boldness and skill in wielding this extremely heavy standard 
which at this moment seems a plaything in his hands, but may yet 
prove fatal to him through injury to the loins or other parts. 

This same tendency, which we find in so highly developed n dogi*ee 
among animals and primitive human peoples, is also universal among 
the children of even the most civilised human races, although in a less 
organized and more confused way. It manifests itself as “showing-off.” 
Sanford Boll, in his study of the emotion of love in children, finds that 
“showing-off” is an essential element in the love of children in what ho 
terms the second stage (from the eighth to the twelfth year in girls 
and the fourteenth in boys). “It constitutes one of the chief numbers 
in Uie boy's repertory of love charms, and is not totally absent from 
the girl’s. It is a most common sight to see the boys taxing theii 
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rosourcoi in devising moans of expo'^ing their own e,Tcelloncies, and 
oflon doing the most ri<iiculous and extravagant things. Running, 
jumping, dancing, prancing, sparring, wrestling, fuming handsprings, 
somersaults, climbing, walking fences, swinging, giving yodels and 
yells, whistling, imiUxting the movements of animals, ‘taking people 
ofT/ courting danger, affecting oourngo are some of its common forms. 

This ‘showingoir in the l>oy lover is the forerunner of tho 
skilful, piirj>osivc, iunl olalwrato means of self-exhibition in the adult 
male and the charming coquetry in the adult female, in their love- 
relations.” (Sanford lUdl, “Tlic Emotion of I»ve Between the Soxes,'^ 
Amoric^an JoHr$tal Psycholoffi/, July, 1002; cf, “Showing-off and Bash- 
fulness,” Pcdagofficai Kern innJune, 1003.) 

If, iu the liglit of the previous discussion, we examine 
sucli facts as those liore collected, we may easily trace through¬ 
out tlie perpetual operations of the same instinct. It is every¬ 
where tlie instinctive object of the male, who is very rarely 
passive in the process of courtship, to nssvjro hy his activity 
in display, lus energy or skill or beauty, both his own passion 
and tlie passion of the female. Throughout nature sexual 
conjugation only takes place after much expenditure of energy.^ 

t Tlu* more CArofuUy animals arc obscrx'cd, the more often this is 
found to Ik* the case, even with respect to species which posse.HH no oIh 
viouH and elaborate process for obtaining tumescence. Sec, (or instance, 
the detailed and very instructive account—too long to quote hero—given 
by K. Selous of tho preliminarios to intcreuxirso practised by a pair of 
great crested grol)Os, while nest-building. Intercxiurso only took placo 
with much diffieully, after many frxiitless invitations, more usually 
given hy tho female, (“Observational Diary of the Hahita of the Great 
Crested Grebe,** Zoologust^ September, IflOl.) It is exactly tho same 
uitli savages. The observation of Folcv (liuUrtin dc la SocUtd dWnthro^ 
pologic <tc Paris, Novenil>cr 0, 1S70) t)iat in savages “sexual erethism is 
very difllcult” is of great signillcanco and certainly in accordance with 
the facts. This didlcxilty of erethism is the real cause of many savage 
practices which to the civilized person often seem perverse; tho women 
of the Caroline Islands, for instance, as described by Finscli, require 
tbo tongue or even tbc teeth to bo applied to the clitoris, or a great ant 
to bo applied to bite the parts, in order to stimulate orgasm. Westor- 
marek, after quoting a remark of Mariner*s concerning the women of 
Tonga,—“it must not bo siip])oscd that tliesc women arc always easily 
won; the greatest attentions and the most fen'cnt solicitations are some¬ 
times requisite, even though there be no other lover in the way,**—adds 
that these words “hold true for n great many, not to say all, savage and 
barharous ract'S now existing.’* (//unian iiarriage, p.* 103.) Tho old 
notions, however, as to the sexual licentiousness of peoples living in 
natural conditions have scarcely yet disappeared. Sco Appendix Ai 
“Ilio Sexual Instinct in Savages.’* 
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We are deceived by wliat we see among highly fed domesticated 
animals, and among the lazy classes of human society, whose 
sexual instincts are at once both unnaturally stimulated and 
unnaturally repressed, when we imagine tliat the instinct of 
detumcscence is normally ever craving to be satisfied, and that 
throughout nature it can always be set off at a touch whenever 
the stimulus is applied. So far from the instinct of tumescence 
naturally needing to be cnished, it needs, on the contrary, in 
either sex to be submitted to the most elaborate and prolonged 
processes in order to bring about those conditions which de* 
tumescence relieves. A state of tumescence is not normally 
constant, and tumesccnc'c must be obtained before detumes¬ 
cence is possible.^ The whole object of courtship, of tlie mutual 
approximation and caresses of two persons of the opposite sex, 
is to create the state of sexual tumescence. 

It will be seen that the most usual method of attaining 
tumescence—a method found among the most various kinds of 
animals, from insects and birds to man—is some form of the 
dance. Among the Negritos of the Philii)pine6 dancing is de¬ 
scribed by A. B. Meyer as ‘‘jumping in a circle around a girl 
and stamping with tlie feet”; as we have seen, such a dance 
is, e.ssentially, a form of courtship that is widespread among 
animals. “The true cake-walk,” again, Stanley Hall remarks, 
“as seen in the South is perhaps the purest expression of this 
impulse to courtship antics seen in man.”^ Muscular movement 
of which the dance is tlie highest and most complex e.xpression, 
is undoubtedly a method of autointoxication of the veiy’ greatest 
potency. All energetic movement, indeed, tends to produce 
active congestion. In its influence on the brain violent e.xercise 
may thus result in a state of intoxication even resembling in¬ 
sanity. As Lagrange remarks, the visible effects of exercise— 

r In men a certain degree of tumcsccnco is essential before coitus 
can be ctTectcd at all; In women, though tumescence is not c.HS«>ntiul to 
coitus, it is essential to orgasm and the accompanying physical and 

f isychic relief. The preference which women often experience for pro- 
onged coitus is not, as might {Missibly be imagined, due to ecnsualit^ 
but has a profound physiological basis. 

2 Stanley Hall, Adolescence, vot. i, p. 223. 
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lieightencd color, briglit eyes, resolute air and walk—are those 
of slight intoxication, and a girl who has waltzed for a quarter 
of an hour is in the same condition as if she had drunk cliam- 
pagne.t Groos regards the dance as, above all, an intoxicating 
play of inovciuent, possessing, like other methods of intoxication, 
—and oven apart from its relationship to combat and love,— 
the cliann of being able to draw us out of our everyday life and 
lead us into a self-created dream-world.- Tliat tl^e dance is not 
only n narcotic, but also a powerful stimulant, we may clearly 
realize from the experiments which show that this ellcct is pro¬ 
duced even by much less complex kinds of muscular movemonU 
'i'his has l)cen clearly determined, for instance, hy Fere, in the 
course of a long and claliorate series of experiments dealing with 
the various influences that modify work as ineasurofl hy Mosso^s 
ergograj)li. This investigator found that mtjscular movement 
is the most efhcacious of all stimulants in increasing muscular 
])ower.'^ It is easy to trace these pleasurable efTects of com* 
bineil narcotic and stimulant motion in everj'day life and it is 
unnecessary to enumerate its manifestations.** 


1 See Lngranpe’s Phtfsiology of Bodth/ Kxcrcise, e»pocinlly chapter 
H. It is a sij^tullcant fact that, an Sergi remarks (//cs KinoiioM, p. 
330), llio physiological results of dancing arc identical with the physio* 
logical results of pleasure. 

2 Groos, $^picle ficT .UcMchrt^ p. 112. Znngrodzki (Die .1/u/fcr 6ci 
rfen Volkrm dcs Arisehen Btammen, p, 414 ct acq,) has an interesting 
passage describing the dance—esiK'cially the Russian dancer—in its 
orgiastic aspects. 

3 V6t6^ Influence sur lo Travail Volontaire d*un muscle do 

I’activite d’autres muscles/^ Icothographie dc In Snlpdiri^e, 

1001. 

< *Tho sensation of motion,” Kline ronmrka (‘‘Tlie Migratory Im- 

E ulse,” American Journol of Pagehology, October, 1808, p. 02), “as yet 
ut little studied from a plcnsure-pain standpoint, is undoubtedly a 
plonHure-giving sensation. For Aristippus the end of life is pleasure, 
which he dcHnes as gentle motion. Motherhood long ago discovered itu 
virtue ns furnished by the cradle. Galloping to town on the parental 
knee is a pleasing pastime in every nursery. Tlie several varieties of 
swings, the hammock, see-saw, flying-jenny, mcrry-go-round, shooting 
the chutes, sailing, coasting, rowing, and skating, together with the 
fondness of children for rotating rapidly in one spot until diz^ and for 
jumping from high places, are all devices and sports for stimulating the 
sense of motion. In most of these modes of motion the body is passive 
or semi passive, save in such motions as skating and rotating on tlie feet« 
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Dnncing is go powerful an agent on the orgsinism, ns Sergi truly 
remarks Emotions, p. 288), because its exciUtion is g.-nernl. be¬ 

cause it touches every vital organ, the higher cenUrs no long-r dominat¬ 
ing. Primitive dancing differs very widely from that civilized kind of 
dancing—finding its extreme type in the ballet—in whicli cnergj- is con¬ 
centrated into the mu.sclcs below the knee. In the finest kinds of 
primitive dancing all the limbs, the whole liody, take part. Fur in¬ 
stance, “the Marquisnn girls,” Herman Melville remarked in Tv/h-c, 
“dance all over, as it were; not only do their feet dance, but tlieir 
arms, hands, fingers,—ay, their very eyes seem to dance in their heads. 
In good sooth, they so sway their floating forms, arch their n^ks, to.-ca 
aloft their naked arms, and glide, and swim, and whirl,” etc. 

If we turn to a very different people, we find this characteristic of 
primitive dancing admirably illustrated by the missionary, Holden, in 
the case of Knflir dances. “So far as I have obseircd,” he stales, “the 
perfection of the art or science consists in their being able to put every 
part of the body into motion, at the same time. And as they are naked, 
the bystander has a good opportunity of observing the whole process, 
which presents a remarkably otld and grotesque appearance,—the head, 
the trunk, the arms, the legs, the hands, the feet, bones, muscles, sinews, 
skin, scalp, and hair, each and all in motion at the same time, with 
feathers waving, tails of monkeys and wild bcust-s dangling, and shields 
beating, accompanied with whistling, shouting, and leaping. It would 
np{>ear as though the whole frame was hung on springing wires or cords. 
I>ances are held in high repute, being the natural expression of joyous 
emotion, or creating it when absent. There is, perhaps, no exercise in 
greater accordance with the sentiments or feelings of a barbarous |>eople, 
or more fully calculated to gratify their wild and ungoverned passions.” 
(W. C. Holden, The Kaffir Jtace, 1806, p. 274.) 

Dancing, as the highest and most complex form of muscular 
movement, is the most potent method of obtaining the organic 
excitement muscular movement yields, and thus we understand 
how from the earliest zoological ages it has been brought to 
the service of the sexual instinct as a inode of attaining tumes¬ 
cence. Among savages this use of dancing works harmoniously 
with the various other uses which dancing possesses in priini- 

Tlie paesivcncBii of the body precludes any important contribution of 
stimuli from kinesthetic sources. The stimuli are probably furnished, 
as Dr. Hall and others have suggesU-d, by a redistribution of fluid 

f ircssure (due to the unusual motions and positions of the body) to the 
oner walls of the several vascular systems of the body.” 
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tive times and wliidi cause it to occupy so large and vital a 
part ill savage life that it may possibly even affect the organism 
to sucli an extent as to mold tlie bones; so that some authori¬ 
ties have associated platycneinia with dancing. As civilization 
advances, the other uses of dancing fall away, but it still re¬ 
mains a sextial stimulant. Burton, in his Anatomy of Mclan- 
chohj, brings forward a number of quotations from old authors 
showing tl»at dancing is an incitement to love.^ 

Tlic Catholic theologians iDcbrcyno, Mffchinlogic^ pp. lOO-lfifl) 
f<ir tlir most part comiemn dancing with much severity. In Protestant 
Germany, also, it is held that dance meetings and musical gatherings 
arc froijucnt occitsions of unchnstity. Tlius in the Iweip7.jg district when 
n girl is asked "How did you fall?** she nearly always replies "At the 
dance.** [Die Ocsrktcchtlich^SUtliche VcrhditniH^c im iJcutschcn KeichCf 
vol. i, p. HM).) It leads quite as often, and no doubt oftoncr^ to nmr* 
riflge. Uoussoau defended it on this account iXouvcUc //c/oi«c, bk, iv, 
letter x) ; dancing i«, he held, nn mlmirahle preliminary to courUhip, 
and the best way for young peojile to reveal themselves to each other, in 
(heir grace and decorum, tlicir f|ualiticrt and defects, while ita publicity 
is its safeguard. An International Congrens of Dancing blasters wus 
held at Ilarcolona in H)07. In ct>nnectiun with this Congress, Giraudet, 
president of the International Academy of Dancing Masters, issued an 
inquiry to over 3000 teachers of dancing throughout the tvorld in order 
to ascertain the frequency with which dancing led to marriage. Of over 
one million pupils of dancing, cither married or engaged to be married^ 
it was found that in most C'oiintries more than 50 per cent, met their 
conjugal partners at dances. The smallest proportion was in Norway, 
with only 30 |>or cent., and the liighcHt, Germany, with 07 per cent. In- 
termedinto arc France, 83 per cent,; America, 80 per cent,; Italy, 
70 |H*r cent,; Spain, 08 per cent,; Holland, Bulgaria, ami Knglund, 
Co per cent.; Australia and Uoumania, 00 ]>er cent., etc. Of the 
teachers theinsclvc.s 02 per cent, met their partners at dances. (Quoted 
from the Figaro in Beihlalt ‘‘Sexualrcform” to Qcsohiccht und Ocscll^ 
^choft, 1907, p, 175.) 

In civilization, however, dancing is not only an incitement to 
love and a preliminary to courtship, but it is often a substitute 
for the normal gratification of the sexual instinct, procuring 
somctliing of the pleasure and relief of gratified love. In occa- 


1 Anctomi/ of Melancholy, part iii, sect, ii, mom. ii, subs. iv. 
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sional abnormal cases this may be consciously realized. Thus 
Sadffer, who regards the joy of dancing as a manifestation of 
“muscular eroticism/' gives the case of a married hysterical 
woman of 21, with genital anesthesia, but otherwise strongly 
developed skin eroticism, who was a passionate dancer: “1 often 
felt as though I was giving myself to my partner in dancing," she 
said, “and was actually having coitus witli him. 1 have the 
feelintr tliat in me daneinjr takes the place of coitus.”^ Normally 
6omothin<r of the same feelinir »« evtw*rieneed t>v maav vounc 
women, who will expend a prodigious lunount of energy in danc¬ 
ing, thus procuring, not fatigue, but happiness and relief.^ It ic 
significant that, after sexual relations have l^-gun, girls geuerallj 
lose much of their ardor in dancing. Even our modern dances, 
it is worthy of note, are often of sexual origin ; thus, the most 
typical of all, the waltz, was originally (as Schallcr, <pioted by 
Groos, states) the close of a complicated dance which “repre¬ 
sented the romance of love, the seeking and tlie llceing, the 
playful sulking and slmnning, and finally the jubilation of the 
wedding.*’® 

Not only is movement itself a source of tumescence, but 
even tlie spectacle of movement tends to j)roduce the same 
elTcct. The pleasure of witnessing movement, as represented 
by its stiinuluting effect on the muscular system,—for states 
of well-being arc accompanied by an increase of power,—has 
been found susceptible of exact measurement by Fere. He 

* Siidgcr, •'Ilaut-, Rclilciinhiuit-, und ^^tlskol-protik,” Jahrbuch fiir 
paycitoatuilylische Forachuugen, Bd. iij, 1912, p. 550. 

2 ^Inrro [Pubertd, p. 307 ct scq.) has some obscn'ntions on this 
point. It was an insight into this action of dancing whicli led tho 
Spanish clergj' of tin* eighteenth century to cnenurage the national en¬ 
thusiasm for dancing (as Daretti informs us) in the interests of morality. 

3 It is scarcely necessary to remark that a primitive dance, even 
when associated with courtship, is not necessarily a sexual pantomime; 
as Wallaschck, in his comprehensive siiirey of primitive dances, observes, 
it is more usually an anitnul pantomime, but nonetheless connected 
with the sexual instinct, separation of the sexes, also, being no proof 
to the contrary. (Wallaschck, Primitive Music, pp. 211-13.) Gross« 
(Anftinge dcr Kunst, English translation, p. 228) lias pointed out that 
tho best dancer would be the best fighter and hunter, and that sexual 
selection and natural selection would thus work in harmony. 
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has shown that to watch a colored disk when in motion produced 
stronger muscular contractions, ns measured by the dyna¬ 
mometer, tlian to watch the same disk when motionless. Even 
in the absence of color a similar inllucncc of movement was 
noted, and watching a modified metronome ])rod\iccd a greater 
increase of work with the ergograph tlian when working to the 
rhytlim of the metronome witliout watching it.^ Tliis psycho¬ 
logical fact has I>ccn independently discovered hy advertisers, 
who seek to impress tlic value of their wares on the public by 
the device of announcing them by moving colored ligbU. The 
pleasure given by the ballet largely depends on the same fact. 
Not only is dancing an excit-ation, but the spectacle of dancing 
is itself exciting, and even among savages dances have a public 
wliich becomes almost as passionately excited as the dancers 
themselves.- It is in virtue of this oiTect of dancing and similar 
inovomenta that we so frequently find, both among the lower 
animals and savage man, that to obtain tumescence in both 
sexes, it is sufficient for one sex alone, usxially the male, to take 
the active jiart. This point attracted the attention of Kuliseher 
many years ago, and ho showed how the dances of the men, 
among savages, excite the women, who watch them intently 
though unobtrusively, and are thus influenced in choosing their 
lovers. He was probably the first to insist that in man sexual 
selection has taken place mainly through the agency of dances, 
games, and festivals.*^ 

It is now clear, therefore, why the evacuation theory of 
the sexual impulse must necessarily be partial and inadequate. 
It leaves out of account the whole of the phenomena connected 
with tumescence, and those piiononiena constitute the most 
prolonged, the most important, the most significant stage of 

1 I<*6r6, "1.0 plaisir do la du Jrouvoment,” CompfM-rcruhi* d« 
la S:ooi6li da Bioloffic, November 2, 1901 j also Travail ci Plaisir, eh. 
xxlx. 

2 GrooB ropootedly cinphaBiEcs the Bigniflcanc© of this fact (Spiefe 
dcr iicnschcn, pp. 81 0, 400 et scq.) •, Groaac {Anfdngc dcr Kumt, p. 
215) Imd provioualy made aome reinnrkB on this point. 

8 M. Kiiliachcr, "Dio Gcsehlechtlicho Ziichtwnh) bei den Menseben 
in der Urzeit," Zeiischrift fiir Elhnologie, 1870, p. 140 et scq. 
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the sexual process. It is during tumescence that the whole 
psvcliolog}' of the sexual impulse is built up; it is as an inci¬ 
dent arising during tumescence and influencing its course tliat 
we must probably regard nearly every sexual aberration. It is 
with the second stage of the sexual process, when the instinct 
of detumescence arises, tliat the analogy of evacuation can 
alone be called in. Kven here, that analogy, though real, is 
not complete, ihe nervous element involved in detumesc*ence 
being out of all proportion to the extent of the evacuation. 
The typical act of evacuation, however, is a nen-ous process, 
and when we bear this in mind we may see whatever truth tlie 
evacuation theorj’ possesses. Beaunis classes the sexual iin- 
pul.se with the “needs of activity,” hut under this head he co¬ 
ordinates it with the “need of urination.” That is to say, that 
both alike are nervous explosions, ilicturition, like detuines- 
cence, is a convulsive act, and, like detumescence also, it is 
certainly connected with cerebral processes; tlius in epilepsy the 
I)assage of urine wliich may occur (as in a girl described by 
Gowers with minor attacks during which it was emitted con¬ 
sciously, but involuntarily) is really a part of the process.* 
There appears, indeed, to be a special and intimate connec¬ 
tion between the explosion of sexual detumescence and the 
explosive energy of the bladder; so that they may reinforce each 
other and to a limited extent act vicariously in relieving each 
other’s tension. It is noteworthy that nocturnal and diurnal in¬ 
continence of urine, as well as “stammering” of the bladder, are 
all specially liable to begin or to cease at puberty. In men and 
even infants, distention of the bladder favors tumescence by 
producing venous congestion, though at the same time it acts 
as a physical hindrance to sexual detumescence^ j in women— 
probably not from pressure alone, but from reflex nervous action 
—a full bladder increases both sexual excitement and pleasure, 
and I have been informed by several women that they have 

iSir .W. R. Gowers, EfnUpty, 2d cd., 1801, pp. Cl, 138. 

2Guyon, Leiiona Cliniques gur leg Ualadieg dea Voica Urinairaa, 
3d ed., 1806, vol. ii, p. 397. 
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iruleppnilentlv discovered tliis fact for tliemselves and acted in 
accordance with it. Conversely, sexual excitement increases the 
ex))lo?ive force of the bladder, the de.sire hi tirinatc is aroused, 
and in women the sexual orgasm, when very acute and occur¬ 
ring with a full lihulder. is occasionally accompanied, alike in 
savage ami civilized life, by an involuntary and sometimes full 
and forcible expulsion of urine.* The desire to xirinate may 
possil»iy he, as has Iuhui said, the normal accompaniment of 
sexual excitement in women (just as it is said to be in mares; 
so that the Arabs judge that the mare is ready for the stallion 
wlien she urinates immediately on hearing him neigh). The 
association mav even form the basis of sexvial obsessions.^ I 
have elsewhere shown tliat, of all the influences which increase 
the expulsive force of the bladder, sexual excitement is the most 
powerful.^ It may also have a reverse influence and inhibit con¬ 
traction of the bladder, sometimes in association with shyness, 
l>ut also independently of shyness. There is also reason to sup- 

1 Sop, I/hvitincf Scxurt, pp. 222-23: Brantuinc* was 

prolmblv t^ip first NNtilrr in iiKulorn ilwoA who n^forred to thin plwnom- 
eiion. Mnctnllieinldy (/'foirfionu/ lUsoniers of the Serrouft in 

Woffun, p. 110) refpr» to the case of a lady who always had sudden and 
uncontroHahIo expulsion of urine whenever her hushiind even Iwgun to 
perform the marital act> on which account he finally ceased intorioursc 
with her* Kuhary states that in IV>nape (Western Carolines) the men 
are accMistomod to tililiate the vulva of their women with the tongue 
until the excitement ia so intense that involuntary emission of urine 
takes place j lliia is regarded as the proper moment for intercourse. 

i^Tlms Pitres and ROgis {Transaction of the Iniernctiofial Medical 
Conffrcs^a, Moscow, voK iv, p. 10) record the case of a young girl whoso 
life was for some years tormented by a groundless fear of cxperioncjiig 
an irresistible desire to urinate. This obsession arose from once seeing 
at a tlieater a man whom she liked, and being overcome by sexual feeling 
accompanied by so strong u desire to urinate that she Imd to leave the 
theater. An exactly similar case in a young woman of orotic tempera* 
ment, hut prutlij*h, has heen recorded by Freud {Xur ScHroaoilehre, Bd. 

n. i>4). Morbid obsessions of modesty involving tho urinary sphere 
and appearing at puberty are evidently based on transformed sexual 
emotion. Such a case has l>een recorded by Xfarandon do Montycl 
(drcAiPCS do Xenrotogic, vol, xW, 1901, p. 30); this lady, who was of 
floniowhat neuropathic temperament, from puberty onward, in order to 
be able to urinate found it necessary not only to be absolutely alone, but 
to feel assured that no one even know what was taking place. 

^ n. Ellis, “Tlic Rlnddcr as a Djuamometer/’ American Jourtial of 
Uermatologg, May, 1902. 
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pose that the nervous energy’ expended in an explosion of the 
tension of tlie sexual organs may sometimes relieve the bladder; 
it is well recognized that a full bladder is a factor in producing 
sexual emissions during sleep, the explosive energ>- of the bladder 
being inhibited and passing over into the sexual sphere. Con¬ 
versely, it appears that explosion of the bladder relieves sexual 
tension. An explosion of the nervou.s centers connected with the 
contraction of the bladder will relieve nervous tension generally; 
there are fonns of epilepsy in which the act of urination con¬ 
stitutes the climax, and Gowers, in dealing with minor epilepsy, 
emphasizes the frequency of micturition, which ‘^may occur witli 
spasmodic energy when there is only the slightest general still¬ 
ness,” especially in women. He adds the significant remark 
that it “sometimes seems to relieve the cerebral tension,”* and 
gives the case of a girl in whom the aura consisted mainly of 
a desire to urinate; if she could satisfy this the fit was arrested; 
if not she lost consciousness and a severe fit followed. 

If micturition may thus relieve nervous tension generally, 
it is not surprising that it should relieve the tension of the 
centers with which it is most intimately connected. Serieux 
records the case of a girl of 12, possessetl by an impulse to 
masturbation which she was unable to control, although anxious 
to conquer it, who only found relief in the act of urination; 
this soothed her and to some extent satisfied the sexual excite¬ 
ment; when the impulse to masturbate was restrained the im¬ 
pulse to urinate became imperative; she would rise four or 
five times in the night for this purpose, and even urinate in 
bed or in her clothes to obtain the desired sexual relief.^ I am 
acquainted with a lady who had a similar, but less intense, 
experience during childhood. Sometimes, especially in children, 
the act of urination becomes an act of gratification at the climax 

1 Sir W. Gowers, “Minor Epilepsy,” Bri/is/i Medical Journal, Jan¬ 
uary 6, 1000; ib., Epilepty, 2d ciI., 1901, p. 100; see nlso II. KIMh, art. 
“Urinary Bladder, Influence of the Mind on the," in Tuke’s Dictionary 
of Pcychological Medicine. 

2 SOrieux, Rochorches Otiniquec aur lea Atuymalics do I'lnstinot 
Beamet. p. 22. 
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of sexual pleasiire, tlie imitative symbol of detumescence. 
Sclniltze-Malkowsky describes a little girl of 7 who would bribe 
her girl companions with little presents to play the part of 
horses ou all fours while she would ride on their necks witli 
linked thighs in order to obtain the pleasurable sensation of 
close contact. With one special friend she would ride facing 
backward, and leaning fom-ard to embrace her body impnlsively, 
and at the same time pressing tlie neck closely between lier 
tliighs, M ould urinatc.i Fcr6 has recorded the interesting case 
of a man wlio, having all his life after puberty been subject to 
monthly attacks of sexual excitement, after tlie age of 45 com¬ 
pletely lo.'it the liability to these manifestations, but found him¬ 
self subject, in jilacc of them, to montlily attacks of frequent and 
copious urination, accompanied by sc.xual day-dreams, but by no 
genital exeitemeut.^ Such a cose admirably illustrates the com- 
jiensatory relation of sexual and vesical excitation. This mutual 
interaction is easily comprehensible when we recall the very close 
nervous connection which exists between the mechanisms of the 
sexual organs and the bladder. 

Nor are such relationships found to be confiuetl to these 
two centers; in a lesser degree the more remote explosive cen¬ 
ters are also nffected; all motor influences may spread to re¬ 
lated muscles; the convulsion of laughter, for instance, seems 
to be often in relation xvith the sexual center, and Groos has 
suggesU'd that the laughter which, especially in the sexually 
minded, often follows allusions to the genital sphere is merely 
an effort to dispel nascent sexual excitement by liberating an 
explosion of nen'ous energy in another direction.*’’ Nervous 

1 Emil Sclmltzc-^fnlkowsky, “Per Sexuelle Tricb in Kindesaltcr,” 
Ocschlocht uriJ Ucacltschaft, vol. ii, part 8, p. 372. 

2 FCti', “Note «iir un Cas do PcriodicitO Scxuello clicz I’llocinic,’’ 

Compica-rendus dc Uiologie, July 23, 1004. 

3 it ia n familiar fact that, in women, occnaionally, a violent ex* 
plosion of laughter may bo propagated to tlic bluddcr-contcr and produce 
urination. “She laughed till she nearly >vetted the floor,” 1 have 
heard a young M'onian in the country say, evidently using without 
thought II fainilinr locution. Professor Bcchtercw has recorded the aiso 
of u young married lady who, from childhood, wherever she might be— 
in friends’ houses, in the street, in her uun draM’ing-room—had always 
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discharges tend to spread, or to act Ticariously, because the 
motor centers are more or less connected.^ Of all the physio¬ 
logical motor explosions, the sexual orgasm, or detumescence, 
is the most massive, powerful, and overwhelming. So volcanic 
is it that to the ancient Greek philosophers it seemed to be a 
minor kind of epilepsy. The relief of deturoescenee is not 
merely the relief of an evacuation; it is the discharge, by the 
most powerful apparatus for ner\ous explosion in the body, 
of the energy accumulated and stored up in the slow process 
of tumescence, and that discharge reverberates through all the 
nen-ous centers in the organism. 

**Tlie eophist of Abdcra said that coitus is a slight fit of epilepsy, 
judging it to be an incurable disease/* (Clement of Alexandria, Ptrda^ 
goffua, bk. ii, chapter x.) And CcdHus Aurclianus, one of the chief 
physicians of antiquity, said that ^^coitua is n brief epilepsy/’ V6r0 has 
pointed out that both these forms of nervous storm arc sometimoa ac* 
companied by similar pheno?nena, by subjective sonsatione of sight or 
sniell, for example; and that the two kinds of discharge may even bo 
combined. (Ff*r<^, Lfs Efnlcptiqucs, pp, 283-84; also **Exces V^n^riens 
et Epilepsic,” Comptes^rendua de Ui Soci^ii de Biologic, April 3, 1807, 
and the same author’s InatxMi Hcxucl, pp» 200, 221, and his ‘^Priapisino 

experienced an involuntarv ond forcible omission of urine, wliich could 
not be stopped or controlled, whenever she laughed; the bladder was 
quite sound and no muscular effort produced the same result. (W. 
yeehterew, ticurologiachcs Ccniralblatt, 1800.) In women these rela¬ 
tionships arc most easily observed, partly because in them the explosive 
centers are more easily discharged, and partly, it is probable, so far as 
the bladder is concerned, because, oltbough after death the resistance to 
the emission of urine is notably loss in women, during life about the 
same amount of force is necessary in both sexes; so that a greater 
amount of energy flows to the bladder in women, and any nervous storm 
or disturbance is thus specially apt to affect the bladder. 

1 ‘'Every pain,” remarks Marie dc Manac6ine, " produces a number 
of movements which are apparently useless: wc cry out, wc groan, we 
move our limbs, we throw ourselves from one side to the other, and at 
bottom all th^se movements are logical because by interrupting and 
breaking our attention they render us less sensitive to the pain. In the 
clays bcioro chloroform, skillful surgeons requested their patients to cry 
out during ^.he operation, as wo are told by Gratiolot, who could not ex¬ 
plain so strange a fact, for in his time the antagonism of movements and 
attention was not recognized/’ (^lario dc MAnac6ine, Archivea Itaiiennea 
de Biologic, 1804, p. 250.) This antagonism of attention movement 
is but another way of expressing the vicarious relationship of motor 
discharges. 
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Epiloptiqiie,” La H^dccinc .UrxJcrnc, February 4, 1809.) The epileptic 
convulsion in sonic eases involves the sexui-1 inechau*-<in, and it is note* 
worthy that epilepsy tends to ajipciir at puberty. In iiiudern times even 
so {freat a physician as IlcKThaave said that coitus is a “true epilepsy,” 
and more recently Rouhaiid, Ilaiiiinond, and Kowalovsky have empha¬ 
sized the reseiiihlaiicc between coitus and epilepsy, though without 
identify ing the two staU-s. Some authorities have considered that coitus 
is a cause of epilepsy, but this is denied by Christian, Strlimpcll, and 
Ivdwoiifeld. (Ld%venfeld, Srxiuilhhcn timl ycrvcnicidcn, lSf)9, p. 68.) 
Ff-r<- has recorded the case of a youth in whom the niloption of the 
practice of masturbation, several times a day, was followed by epileptio 
attacks which «*used when masturbation was abandoned. {F0r6, 
Coiititlrs-rciidua dc la Hocide dc lliotoffic, April 3, 1897.) 

It pooms tmj)rofitablo at present to attempt any more funtla- 
nienfal analysis of the sexual impulse. Beaunis, in the work 
already ijuoU'd, vaguely suggesta that we ought possibly to con¬ 
nect Llie sexual excitation which leads the male to seek the 
female with eliemical action, either exercised directly on the 
protoplasm of the organism or imlircctly by tlic intermediary 
of the nervous system, and especially by smell in the higher 
animals. Clevenger, Spitzka, Kieman, and others have also 
regarded the sexual impulse as protoplasmic hunger, tracing 
it hack to the prescxual times when one protozoal fonu absorbed 
anotlier. In the same way Joanny Iloux, insisting that the 
sexual need is a need of the whole organism, and that “we 
loYc with the whole of our hotly,” compares the sexual instinct 
to hunger, and distinguishes between “sexual hunger” affecting 
tlic whole system and “sexual appetite” as a more localized 
desire; he concludes that the sexual need is an aspect of the 
nutritive need.^ Useful as those views are as a protest against 
too crude and narrow a conception of the part played by the 
Boxunl impulse, tliey carry ua into a speculative region where 
proof is diflicult. 

1 Joaiiiiy Roux, Psychologic de Plnstinet Scxucl, 1890, pp. 22-23. 
It is disputed whether hunger is located in the whole organism, and 
powerful arguments have been brought against the view. (W. Cannon, 
“The Nature of Hunger,” Popular Science Monthly, Sept., 1012.) Thirst 
is usually regarded us organic (A. Mayer, La Soif, 1001). 
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"We are now, liowevcr, at all events, in a lietter position 
to define tbe contents of the sexual impulse. \Vc see tliat tliere 
are certainly, as iloll has indicated, two constituents in that 
impulse; but, instead of being unrelated, or only distantly 
related, we see that they are really so intimately connected as 
to form two distinct stages in the same process: a first stage, 
in which—^usually under the parallel influence of internal and 
external stimuli—images, desires, and ideals grow up within 
the mind, while the organism generally is charged with eucrg)’ 
and the sexual apparatus congested with blood: and a second 
stage, in wliich the sexual apparatus is discharged amid pro¬ 
found sexual excitement, followed by deep organic relief. By 
the first process is constituted the tension which the second 
process Tclievcs. It seems best to call the first impulse the 
proem of tumescence; the second the process of deiumescence.^ 
The first, taking on usually a more active form in the male, 
has the double object of bringing the male himself into the 
condition in which discharge becomes imperative, and at the 
same time arousing in the female a similar ardent state of 
emotional excitement and sexual turgescence. The second proc¬ 
ess has the object, directly, of discharging the tension thus 
produced and, indirectly, of effecting the act by which tlie race 
is propagated. 

It seems to me that this is at present the most satisfactory 
way in which we can attempt to define the sexual impulse. 

1 If tlierc 16 any objection to these terms it is chiefly because they 
have reference to vascular congestion rather than to the underlying 
nervous charging and dischargingp which is equally fundamental^ and in 
uuiti more prominent than the vascular phenomena* 
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The Cliief Key to the nelntioni*hip between Lore nnd Tain to be 
Koniul in Aniiiinl i ourtsliip—Conrtsliip a Source of Combativity and of 
( ruelty—Ihiiimii Play in the Light of Animal CourUshi|)—The Frc- 
queiu-y of Crimes Against the Person in Adolescence—MiiiTingc by 
Capture and its Psychological Basis—Man's Pleasure in Exerting Force 
an<l Woman's Pleasure in Experiencing it—Resemblance of Love to Pain 
even in Outward Expression—Tlic Love-bite^In what Sense Pain may 
he Pleasurable—The Natural Contradiction in the Emotional Attitude 
of Uonien Toward Men—Relative Insensibility to Pain of the Organic 
Sexual Sphere in Women—The Significance of the Use of the Ampallang 
and Similar Appliances in Coitus—The Sexual Subjection of Women to 
Men in Part Explainable as the Necessary Condition for Sexual Pleasure, 

The relation of love to pain is one of the most difTicult 
problems, and yet one of the most fundamental, in the whole 
ranjje of sexual psychology. Why is it that love inflicts, and 
even seeks to inflict, pain? Why is it that love suffers pain, 
and even seeks to suffer it? In answering that question, it 
seems to me, we have to take an apparently circuitous route, 
sometimes going beyond the ostensible limits of sex altogether; 
but if we cmi succeed in answering it we shall have come very 
near one of the great mysteries of love. At the same time we 
shall liavc made clear the normal basis on wliich rest the 
extromo alierrntions of love. 

The chief key to the relationship of love to pain is to 
be found by returning to the consideration of the essential phe¬ 
nomena of courtship in the animal world generally. Court- 
ship is a play, a game; even its conibnts are often, to a largo 
extent, mock-comhnts; but the process behind it is one of 
terrible earnestness, and the play may at any moment become 
deadly. Courtship tends to involve a mock-combat between 
Jiiales for tlie possession of the female which may at any time 
become a real combat; it is a pursuit of the female by the 
( 66 ) 
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male which may at any time become a kind of persecution ; 
so that, as Colin Scott remarks, “Courting may be looked ujion 
as a refined and delicate form of combat.’’ The note of court¬ 
ship, more especially among mammals, is very easily forced, 
and as soon as we force it we roach pain.^ The intimate and 
inevitable association in the animal world of combat—of the 
fighting and hunting impulses—with the process of courtship 
alone suffices to bring love into close connection with pain. 

Among mammals the male wins the female very largely 
by the display of force. The infliction of pain must inevitably 
be a frequent indirect result of the exertion of power. It is 
even more than this; the infliction of pain by the male on the 
female may itself be a gratification of the impulse to exert 
force. This tendency has always to be held in check, for it 
is of the essence of courtship that the male should win tlic 
female, and she can only be won by the promise of pleasure. 
The tendency of the male to inflict pain must be restrained, 
so far as the female is concerned, by the consideration of what 
is pleasing to her. Yet, the more carefully we study the essen¬ 
tial elements of courtship, the clearer it becomes that, playful 
as these manifestations may seem on the surface, in every direc¬ 
tion they are verging on pain. It is so among animals generally; 
it is BO in man among savages. “It is precisely the alliance of 
pleasure and pain,” wrote the physiologist Burdach, “which con¬ 
stitutes the voluptuous emotion.” 

Nor is this emotional attitude entirely confined to the male. 
The female also in courtship delights to arouse to the highest 
degree in the male the desire for her favors and to withhold 

1 Various mamnials, carried away by the reckless fury of the sex¬ 
ual impulse, are apt to ill-treat their females (U. Muller. Ncxualbiologir, 
p. 123). This treatment is, however, usually only an incident of court¬ 
ship, the result of excess of ardor. “Die clinflinclies and salfron-tinclu-s 
(Fringella and Sycalia) are very rough wooers,” says A. G. Buticr 
(Zodlogiat, 1902, p. 241); “they_ sing vociferously, and chase their hens 
violently, knocking them over in their flight, pursuing and savagely 
pecking them oven on the ground; but wlicii once the hens become 
submissive, the males eban^ their tactics, and become for the time 
model husbands, feeding their wives from their crop, and assisting in 
rearing the young.” 
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those fjivors from him, tlius finding on her part also the enjoy¬ 
ment of power in cruelty. “^One's cruelty is one’s ])ower,” 
Millaiiicnt .'ays in t’ongreve’s \Vay of the World, “and when 
one j)arLs with one's cruelty one parts with one's power.” 

At the outset, then, tlie impulse to inflict pain is brought 
into courtship, and at the same time rendered a pleasurable 
idea to the female, because with primitive man, as well as 
among his immetliate ancestors, the victor in love has been the 
brave.st and strongest rather tlian the most beautiful or the most 
skilful. Until he can light he is not reckoned a man ami he 
cannot hope to win a wennan. Among the African JIasai a 
man is not svipposcd to marry lUitil he has blooded his spear, 
and in a very dilTcrent part of the world, among the Dyaks of 
Borneo, thci'o can ho little doubt that the chief incentive to 
head-hunting is the desire to please the women, the possession 
of a head decapitated by himself being an excellent way of 
winning a maiden’s favor.* Snch instances are too well known 
to need mnltiplication here, and they survive in civilization, 
for, oven among ourselves, although courtship is now chiefly 
ruled by quite other considerations, most women are in some 
degree emotionally alTectcd by strength and courage. But the 
diroc-t result of this is that a group of phenomena with which 
cruelty and the infliction of pain must inevitably be more or 
less allied is brought within the sphere of courtship and ren¬ 
dered agrceahlo to women. Ilere, indeed, we have the source 
of tliat love of cruelty which some have found so marked in 
women. '1 his is a phase of courtship which helps us to under¬ 
stand how it is that, as wo shall see, the idea of pain, having 
become associated with sexual emotion, may be pleasurable to 
women. 

*1 hue, in order to understand the connection between love 
and pain, >ve have once more to retuni to the consideration, 
under a somewhat new aspect, of the fundamental elements 
in the sexual impulse. In discussing the “Evolution of Mod¬ 
esty” we found that the 2 )rimarv port of the female in court- 


* C/. A, C. HaddoDj Head Hunters, p. 107. 
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ship is the plaj’ful, yet serious, assumption of tlie role of a 
hunted animal wlio lures on the pursuer, not with tlie ol)ject 
of escaping, but with the object of being finally caught. In 
considering tiie “Analysis of the Sexual Impulse'* we found 
that tlie primary part of the male in courtship is by the dis- 
])lay of his energy and skill to capture the female or to arouse 
in her an emotional condition which leads her to surrender 
herself to him, this process itself at the same time heightening 
his own e.xcitement. In tlie playing of these two dill'crent parts 
is attained in both male and female that charging of nervous 
cuerg)’, that degree of vascular tumescence, necessary for ade¬ 
quate discharge and detumescence in an explosion by which 
sperm-cells and genn-cells are brought together for the propa* 
gation of the race. We are now concerned with the necessary 
interjilay of the differing male and female roles in courtship, 
and with their accidental emotional by-products. Both male and 
female are instinctively seeking the same end of se.vual union at 
the moment of highest excitement. There cannot, therefore, 
be real conflict.^ But there is the semblance of a conflict, an 
apparent clash of aim, an appearance of cruelty. Moreover.— 
and this is a significant moment in the process from our present 
point of view,—when there are rivals for the possession of one 
female there is always a pos.sibility of actual combat, so tending 
to introduce an element of real violence, of undisguised cruelty, 
wliich the male inflicts on his rival and which the female views 
with satisfaction and delight in the prowess of the successful 
claimant. Here we are brought close to the zoological root of 
the connection between love and pain.^ 

1 Mnrro considers tlmt there may be transference of emotion,—tlie 
impulse of violence generated in the male by his rivals being turned 
against his partner,—according to a U-ndenoy noted by Sully and illus¬ 
trated by Ribot in his Psychology of the Emotione, part i, chapter xii. 

2 Several writers have found in the fnets of primitive animal 
courUliip the explanation of the connection between love and pain. 
Tlius, KrafTt-Ebing [Paychopaihia Pexualia, English translation of 
tenth German edition, p. 80) briefly notes that outbreaks of sadism are 
possibly atavistic. Mnrro {l,a Puhcrtii, 1898, p. 219 ct acq.) has some 
suggestive pages on this subject. It would appear that this cxpla'iiution 
was vnguelv outlined by JUg«r. Laserre, in a Bordeaux thesis mentioned 
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In his admirable work on play in man Groos has fully 
discussed the plays of combat {Karupfspiele), which bc^n to 
develop even in childliood and assume full activity during ado¬ 
lescence; and he points out tluit, while the imi)ulse to such 
play certainly has a wider biological significance, it still pos¬ 
sesses a relationship to the sexual life and to the rivalries of 
animals in courtship which must not be forgotten.^ 

Nor is it only in play that the connection between love 
and combativity may still be traced. With the epoch of the 
lirst sc.xual relalionship, Marro points out, awakes the instinct 
of cruelty, which prompts the youth to acts which are some¬ 
times in absolute contrast to his previous conduct, and leads 
him to be careless of the lives of othci's as well as of his own 
life.2 Jlurro presents a diagram showing how crimes against 


by FCrO, lia.*! nrgtiod in tbe same sonsp. Fi'rC (L'lnuUnct Scxticl, p. 134), 
on grounils tliat nro scurcoly sulRciont, rcffnrds this explanation as 
merely a auperllcial analog}-. Ihit it is ecrtainly not a conipleto cx- 
piaimtion. 

iSclillfer {Jahrhiichcr fiir Psychologic, Rd. li, p. 128, ami quoted 
by Krain-Kbiiig in Pt^yrhofmthia t^cxualis), in connection with a case in 
which acxuril excitement wna produced by the sight of battles or of 
pamtinpi of tlicm, remarks: *‘The pleasure of battle and iininlcr is so 
nredommantly an attribute of the male sex throughout the animal 
kingdom tliat there can Im* no quention about the close connection bo- 
tween this side of IJic masculine charneWr and male soxiialitv. I bclicvo 
that I can show by observation that in men >vho arc absolutely noriiiiil, 
mentally and pliysically, the first indeflnito and inooinprelionsiblo pre¬ 
cursors of sexual excitement may bo induced by reading exciting scenes 
of clinsc and war. niese give rise to unconscious longings for n kind 
of wHisfaction in warlike games (wrestling, ete.) which express the 
fundamental sexual impulse to close and complete oontact with n com¬ 
panion, with n secondary more or less clearly defined thought of con¬ 
quest. (.roos (.S>«r/e dcr Mcnschcn, ISno, p. 232) also tliinks there Is 
more or less truth in this suggestion of a subconscious sexual element 
in the playful wrestling combats of boys. Freud considers {Droi 
Ahhandluny.^ sur Nexualthcorie, p. 49) that (he tendency to sexual 
excitement through muscular activity in wresOing, etc., is one of the 

normal men who feel n conscious 

foTill ^ happen, for instance, 

n football. It may be added that in some parts of the world the suitor 

has to throvv the girl in a wrestling-bout In order to secure her hand. 

2 A minor manifestation of this tendemy, appearing even in ouita 
norma and well-conditioned individuals, is the impulse among tovs at 
puberty to take pleasure in persecuting and hurting lower 
animals or their own young companions. Some youths displayed dia- 
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the person in Italy rise rapidly from the age of 16 to 20 and 
reach a climax between 21 and 25. In Paris, Gamier states, 
crimes of blood are six times more frequent in adolescents (a^ed 
16 to 20) than in adults. It is the same elsewhere.’ This 
tendency to criminal violence during the age-period of couriship 
is a by-product of the sexual impulse, a kind of tertiary sexual 
character. 

In the process of what is commonly termed “marriage by 
capture” we have a method of courtship which closely resem¬ 
bles the most typical fonn of animal courtship, and is yet found 
in all but the highest and most artificial stages of human so¬ 
ciety. It may not be true that, as MacLennan and others liave 
argued, almost every race of man has passed through an actual 
stage of marriage by capture, but the phenomena in question 
have certainly been extremely widespread and exist in popular 
custom even among the highest races today. George Sand 
has presented a charming picture of such a custom, existing in 
France, in her Mare ati Viable. Farther away, among the 
Kirghiz, tlie young woman is pursued by all her lovers, but 
she is armed with a formidable whip, which she does not hesi¬ 
tate to use if overtaken by a lover to whom she is not favor¬ 
able. Among the Malays, according to early travelers, court¬ 
ship is carried on in the water in canoes with double-bladed 
paddles; or, if no water is near, the damsel, stripped naked of 
all but a waistband, is given a certain start and runs off on foot 
followed by her lover. Vaughan Stevens in 1896 reported that 
this performance is merely a sport; but Skeat and Blagden, in 
their more recent and very elaborate investigations in the Malay 
States, find tliat it is a rite. 

boHcal enjoyniont and in^nuity in torturing eensitive juniors, and even 
a boy who is otherwise Kindly and considerate may And enjoyment in 
deliberately mutilating a frog. In some cases, in toys nud youths who 
have no true sadistic impulse and are not usually cruel, this infliction 
of torture on a lower animal produces an erection, though not neces¬ 
sarily any pleasant sexual sensations. 

t Marro, La Puherid^ 1898, p. 223; Gamier, ^*La Criminalitd 
Jureni le/’ Com ptes-rendus Congrts Interna tionale d*Anthropologic 
Criminellef Amsterdam, 1901, p. 296; Archivio di Paichiatria^ 1890, 
fflsc. v-vi, p. 572. 
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Even if we regard “niarriagc by capture” as simply a primi¬ 
tive human institution stimulated by tribal exigencies and early 
social conditions, yet, when wo recall its widespread and per¬ 
sistent cliaracter, its close resemblance to tlie most general 
method of courtship among animals, and the emotional tend¬ 
encies which still persist even in the most civilized men and 
women, we have to recognize that we are in presence of a real 
psychological impulse which cannot fail in its exercise to intro¬ 
duce sonie element of j)ain into love. 

There are, however, two fundamentally dilferent theories 
concerning “marriage hy capture.” According to the first, that 
of Macljcnnnn, which, until recently, has been very widely ac¬ 
cepted, ajid to which Professor Tylor has given the weight of 
his authority, tliere has really been in primitive society a recog¬ 
nized stage ill which marriages were ctfcctcd by the capture 
of the wife. Such a state of things ^laclvcnnaii regarded as 
once world-wide. Tliero can ho no doubt that w’omen very fre¬ 
quently have been captured in this way among primitive peoples. 
Nor, indeed, ha.s the custom been conliucd to savages. In Europe 
we find that oven up to comjinrntively recent times the abduction 
of women was not only vor)’ common, but was often more or 
less reeogmized. In England it was not until Henry VII’s time 
that the violent seizure of a woman was made a criminal offense, 
and even tl>on the statute was limited to women possessed of 
lands and goods. A man might still carry off a girl provided 
she was not an heiress; hut oven the abduction of heiresses 
continued h) he common, and in Ireland remained so until the 
end of the eighteenth century. But it is not so clear that such 
raids ami abductions, even when not of a genuinely hostile char¬ 
acter, have ever been a recognized and constant method of 
marriage. 

According to the second sot of theories, the capture is not 
real, but simulated, and may bo accounted for by psychological 
reasons. Pustel do Coulangcs, in La Cite Antique,"^ discussing 
bimulated marriage by capture among the Somans, mentioned the 


1 Bk. ii. ch. ii. 
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view that it was “a symbol of tlie young girl’s modestv,” but 
himself regarcfed it as aji act of force to symbolize the husband’s 
power. He was possibly alluding to Herbert Spencer, wlio sug¬ 
gested a psychological explanation of the apparent prevalence 
of marriage by capture based on the supposition that, caj)turing 
a wife being a proof of braven.', such a method of obtaining a 
wife would be practised by the strongest men and be aflmired, 
while, on the other Jiand, he considered that “female coyness" was 
“an important factor’ in constituting the more formal kinds of 
marriage by capture ceremonial.^ Westennarek, while accepting 
true marriage by capture, c-onsiders that Sjiencer’s statement 
“can scarcely be disproved.”- In his valuable study of certain 
asj>ccts of primitive marriage Crawley, developing the explana¬ 
tion rejected by Fustel de Coulanges. regards the fundamental 
fact (o be the modesty of women, which has to be neutralized, 
and this is done by “a ceremonial use of force, which is half real 
and half make-believe.” Thus the manifestations are not sur¬ 
vivals, but “arising in a natural way from iionnal human feel¬ 
ings. It is not the tribe from which the bride is abducted, nor, 
primarily, lier family and kindrtKl, but her sex”; and her “se.vual 
characters of timidity, bashfulness, and passivity are svra- 
pathetically overcome by make-believe representations of male 
characteristic actions.”® 

It is not necessary for the present purpose that either of 
these two opposing theories concerning the origin of the cus¬ 
toms and feelings we arc here concerned with should be defi¬ 
nitely rejected. Whichever theory is adopted, the fundamental 
psychic element which here alone concerns us still exists in« 

1 Herbert Spencer, Principles of Bociologij, 1876, vol. i, p. 651. 

2 Westermarck, IJuman Marriogc, p. .188. Grosiw is of Ibc same 
opinion; he considers also that the mock-capture is often nn imitation, 
due to admiration, of real capture; he does not believe that the latter 
has ever been a form of marriage rccognisM'd by custom and law, but 
only “an occasional and punishable act of violence." {Die Formcn <lcr 
Familic, pp. 105-7.) This position is too extreme. 

3 Ernest Crawley, The Mystic Itoae, 1902, p. 350 ct sag. Van 
Gennep rightly remarks that wc cannot correctly sny that the woman is 
abducted from “her sex," but only from her “eexxial society." 
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tact.* It limy be pointed out, however, that wc probably have 
to accept two groups of such phenomena: one, seldom or never 
existing as tlie sole form of marriage, in whicli the cajiture is 
real: and another in wliich the “capture” is more or less cere¬ 
monial or playful. The two groups coexist among the Turco¬ 
mans, as described by Vambery, who are constantly capturing 
and enslaving the I’crsians of both sexes, and, side by side with 
tliis, have a marriage ceremonial of mock-capture of entirely 
playful cliarncter. At the same time the two groups some¬ 
times overlap, as is indicated by cases in which, while the 
“lapture” appears to be ceremonial, the girl is still allowed to 
osi'njie altogether if she wishes. The dilliculty of disentangling 
llie two groups is shown by the fact that so careful an in¬ 
vestigator as Westermarck cites cases of real capture and mock- 
cajiturc together without attempting to distinguish between them. 
From onr jire.sent point of view it is quite unnecessary to at¬ 
tempt such a distinction. Wlietlicr the capture is simulated 
or real, the man is still playing the masculine and aggressive 
part proper to the male; the woman is still playing the feminine 
and defensive j)ait proper to the female. The universal prev¬ 
alence of these phenomena is due to the fact that manifestations 
of thi.s kind, real or pretended, afford each sex the very best 
opportunity for playing its proper part in courtship, and so, 
ovcm when the force is real, must always gratify a profound 
instinct. 

It is not nreosanry to quote examples of marriage by capture from 
tlip numerous and easily accc.ssibIo books on the c\'Olution of marriage. 
(Sir A. B. Kllis, adopting MacLeiinan’s standpoint, presented a wnciso 
Mtateiueiit of the facts in an article on “Survivals from Marriage by 
C’nptjire,” Popular Science ilonlhlt/, 1801, p. 207.) It may, however, bo 
ivortb while to bring together from scattered sources a few of the facts 
concerning the phenomena in this group and their accompanying eino- 

1 A. Van Gennep {Ititca de Pastaffe, 1900, pp. 175-180) has put for¬ 
ward a third theoiy, though also of a psychological character, according 
to which the “capture” is a rite indicating the separation of the young 
girl from the special societies of her childhood. Gennep regards this rite 
os one of a vast group of "rites of passoge,” which oome into action 
whenever a person changes his social or naturol environment. 
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tional state, more especially ns they bear on the association of love with 
force, inllicted or sulTered. 

In Now Caledonia, Foley remarks, the successful coijuette goes otX 
with her lover into the bush. **It usually happens that, when she is 
successful, she returiM from her expedition, tumbled, beaten, scratcliod 
even bitten on the nape and shoulders, her wounds thus iH'nring witness 
to the quadrupedal attitude she has assumed amid the foliage.'* (FoIe>*, 
BulU'tin dc la Hociit6 d'Anthtopologie, Paris, November C, 1870.) 

Of the natives of New South Wales, Turnbull remarked ut the l>o- 
ginning of the nineteenth century that ^Uheir mode of courtship is not 
without ite singularity. When a young man sees a female to his fancy 
he informs her she must accompany him home; the lady refuses; he not 
only enforces compliance with threats but blows; thus the gallant, »c« 
cording to the custom, never fails to gain the victory, and bears oil 
the willing, tbough struggling pugilist. The colonists for some time 
entertained the idea that the women were compelled and forced away 
ngaihbt their inclinations; but the young ladies informed them that this 
mode of gallantry was the custom, and perfectly to their taste.” (J. 
Turnbull, A Voyage Bound the IVorW, 1813, p. 08; cf. Brough Smytli, 
Aborigines of Victoria^ 1878, vol. j, p. 81.) 

As regards capture of women among Central Australian tril> 0 A 
Spencer and Gillen remark: ‘‘Wc have never in any of those central 
tribes met with any such thing, and the clubbing part of the story may 
bo dismissed, so far as the central urea of the continent is concerned* 
To the casual observer what looks like n capture (wo are, of course^ 
only speaking of these tribes) is in reality an elopement. In winch thf^ 
woman is an aiding and abetting party.” f^orthern Tribes of Central 
Australia, p. 32.) 

‘‘llie New Zealand method of courtship and matrimony is u most 
extraordinary one. A man sees a woman whom he fancies he should 
like for a wife; be asks the consent of her father, or, if an orphan, of 
her nearest relative, which, if ho obtain, be carries his intended off by 
force, sho resisting with all her strength, and, ns the New Zealand girU 
arc generally fairly robust, somotimoH a dreadful struggle takes place; 
both are soon stripped to tho skin and it is sometimes the work of 
hours to remove the fair prize a hundred yards. It sometimes happens 
that she secures her retreat into her father’s house, and the lover loses 
oil chance of ever obtaining her ” (A, Earle, Karrativea of Besidcnce in 

}ieu> Zealand, 1832, p. 244.) 

Among the Eskimos (probably neor Smith Sound) ^‘thcre is no 
marriage ceremony further than that the boy is required to carry off 
his bride by main force, for even among these blubber-eating people the 
woman only saves her modesty by a show of resistance, although she 
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knows years beforehand ttiat her destiny is scaled and that she is to 
becanio the wife of the man from whose embraces, when the nuptial day 
coinos, she is obliged by the inexornble law of pubtle opinion to freo 
herself, if possible, by kicking and screaming with might and main until 
slie is safely landed in the hut of her future lord, when she gives up tho 
combat very cheerfully and takes possession of her now nl>odc. Tlie 
betrothal ofl<*n takes place At n very early period of life and at very 
dissimilar ages.** ^farriago only takes place when the lover has killed 
his first seal; this is t)ie lest of manhood and maturity. (J. J. Hayes, 
Ofxth !*olar 1SG7, p. 432.) 

Marriage by •‘capture” is common in war and raiding in central 
Africa. •‘The women, as a rule,** Johnston says, '•make no verj' great 
resistance on these occasions. It is almost like playing a game, A 
woman is surprised ns she goes to got water at tho stream, or when she 
Is on tlie way to or from tho plantation. The man has only got to 
show her she is cornereil and that escape is not easy or pleasant and she 
suhinitsH to be carried olT. As a general rule, they seem to accept very 
cheerfully these abrupt changes in their matrimonial existence.’^ (Sir 
II. II. Johnston, liritish Central Africa^ p. 412.) 

Among the wild tribes of tho Malay Peninsula in one form of 
wedding rite the bride{n‘<><^))) required to run seven times around an 
artificial mound decorated with flowers and the emblem of the people's 
religion. In the event of the bridegroom failing to catch the bride the 
marriage has to Ik* postpono<l. .\mong the Orang Laut, or scu*gtpsic8| 
tho {nirsuii sometimes takes the form of a ennoe*rnce; the woman is 
given A g<K)d start and must l>c overtaken before she has gone a certain 
distance. (\V. W. Skeat, Journal Ariffiropofo^iVaf Institute^ Jan.-June, 
1002, p. 1.14; Skout and Blagden, Papan Races of the Maloy^ rol. il, 
p. Hi) et 8c<f., fully discuss the ceremony around the mound.) 

“Colrnuck women ride better than tho men. A male Calmuck on 
horseback looks as if ho was intoxicated, and likely to fall off every in- 
slant, though ho never loses his scat; but the women sit with more 
ease, and ride with extraordinary skill. The ceremony of marriage 
amung the Culmucks is performed on borseback. A girl is first mounted, 
who riiles off at full speed. Her lover pursues, and if he overtakes her 
she becomes his wife and the marriage is consummated upon the spot, 
after which she returns with him to his tent. But it sometimes hoppons 
that the woman docs not wish to marry the person by whom she is 
pursued, in which case she will not suffer him to overtake her; and wo 
were assured that no instance occurs of a Calmuck girl being thus 
caught, unless she has a partiality for her pursuer. If she dislikes him, 
she rides, to use the language of English sportsmen, ‘neck or nothing,’ 
until she has completely escaped or until the pursuer’s horse is tired 
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out, leaving her at liberty to return, to be aflcnvnrd chased by some 
more favored admirer.*' (E. D. Clarke, Traixh, 1810. vol. i, p. 333.) 

Among the Bedouins marriage is arranged between the lover and 
the girl's father, often without consulting the girl herself. “Among the 
Arabs of Sinai the young maid comes home in the evening with the 
cattle. At a short distance from the oanip she is met by the future 
spouse and a couple of his young friends and carried off by force to her 
father's tent. If she entertains any suspicion of their designs she de* 
fends herself with stones, and often inflicts wounds on the young men, 
even though she does not dislike the lover, for, according to custom, 
the more she struggles, bites, kicks, cries, and strikes, the more she is 
applauded ever after by her own companions." After being taken to her 
father's tent, whore a man's cloak is thrown over her by one of the 
bridegroom's relations, she is dressed in garments jirovided by her futuro 
husband, and placed on a camel, ‘^still continuing to struggle in a most 
unruly manner, and held by the bridegroom's friends on both sides." Sbe 
is then placed in a recess of the husband's tent. Here the marriage is 
finally consummated, "the bride still continuing to cry very loudly. It 
sometimes happens that the husband is obliged to tie his bride, and even 
to beat her, before sbe cun be induced to comply with his desires." If, 
however, she really does not like her husband, she is perfectly free to 
leave him next morning, and her father is obliged to receive her back 
whether he wishes to or not. It is not considered proper for a widow 
or divorced woman to make any resistance on being married. (J. L« 
Burckhardt, yoiea an the Bedouins and Waltdbya, IS.IO, p. 14J> et scq.) 

Among the Turcomans forays for capturing and enslaving their 
Persian neighbors were once habitual. Vflmbery describes their "mar* 
riage ceremonial when the young maiden, attired in bridal costume, 
mounU a high-bred courser, taking on her Inp the carcass of a Iamb or 
goat, and setting off at full gallop, followed by the bridegroom and other 
young men of the party, also on horseback; she is always to strive, by 
adroit turns, ete., to avoid her pursuers, that no one approach near 
enough to snatch from her the burden on her lap. Tliis game, called 
kakbiiri (green wolf), is in use among all the nomads of central Asia," 
(A. VtlmbCTy, Travels in Central Asia, 1864, p. 323.) 

In China, a missionary describes how, when he was called upon 
to marry the daughter of a Chinese Christian brought up in native 
customs, he was compelled to wait several hours, ns the bride refused 
to get up and dress until long after the time appointed for the wedding 
ceremony, and then only by force. "Extreme reluctance and dislike 
and fear are the true marks of a happy and lively wedding." (A. E. 
Moule, yew China and Old, p. 128.) 

It is interesting to find that in the Indian art of love a kind of 
luock'Combat, accompanied by striking, is a rccogni/od and norma) 
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method of heightening tumescence. VaUsyayana has a chapter *'0n 
\'arioun Manners of Striking,*’ and )ic approves of tlie man striking the 
woman on the hack, belly, Hanks, and buttocks, before and during coitus, 
as a kind of play, increasitig ns sexual excitement increases, which the 
woman, with cries and groans, pretends to bid the man to slop. It is 
incnlione<l that, especially in southern India, various instruments 
(scissors, nrc<Ues, etc.) are used in striking, but this practice is con¬ 
demned as barbarous and dangerous. {Kama Sulra, French translation, 
tii, chapter v.) 

In (he story of Aladdin, in the Arabian Nights, the bride is un¬ 
dressed by the mother and the other women, who place her in Uie 
bridegroonrs bed 'Uis if by force, and, according to the custom of the 
newly ninrric<l, she pretends to resist, twisting herself in every direc¬ 
tion, and seeking to escape from their hands.” {Lcs Mille Nuits, tr. 
2iXardruH, vol. xi, p. 2o3.) 

It is %iiHl that in those parts of Germany where preliminary 
I*robcn<ickte before formal marriage are the rule it is not uncommon 
for a young Nvomnn before flnaily giving herself to n man to provoke 
him to a physical struggle. If she proves stronger she dismisses him; 
if he is stronger she yields herself willingly. (W, Ilcnz, ”Probenilchto,” 
Sexual’Probirmc, Oct., Ill 10, p. 743.) 

Among the South Slavs of Servia and Bulgarin, according to 
Krauss, it is the custom to win a woman by seizing her by the ankle 
and bringing her to the ground by force. Tliis method of wooing is to 
tlio taste of the woman, and they are refractor}* to any other method. 
The custom of boating or being l>entcn before coitus is also found 
among the South Slavs. (K^inrrdSia, vol. vi, p. 200.) 

In earlier days violent courtship was viewed >vith approval in 
the European world, even among aristocratic circles. Thus in the medi¬ 
eval Lai dc OraHcnt of Marie de France this Breton knight is represented 
as very chaste, possessing a high idea) of love and able to withstand the 
wilcH of women. One day when ho is hunting in a forest he comes upon 
a naked damsel bathing, together with her hand maidens. Overcome by 
her beauty, ho seizes her clothes in case slio should be alarmed, but is 
piTHundod to hand them to her; then ho proceeds to make love to her. 
She replies that his love is an insult to a woman of her high lineage. 
Finding her so proud, GraCdont sees that his prayers are in vain. Be 
drags her by force into the depth of the forest, has bis will of her, and 
begs her very gently not to be angry, promising to love her loyally and 
never to leave her. Tlie damsel saw* that he w*as a good knight, cour¬ 
teous, and wise. She thought within herself that if she were to leave 
him she would never find a better friend. 

BrantOmo mentions a lady who confessed that she liked to be 
*'baIf-forced” by her husband, and he remarks that a woman who Is 
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little difficult and resists*’ gives more pleasure also to her lover than 
one who yields at once, just as a hard-fought battle is a more noLdde 
triumph than an easily won victory. (llranti'Vme, T'lV dcs Pamra 
Oalanles, discour.s i.) Ucstif de la Kretonne, again, wIiOm* experionor 
was extensive, wrote in his Aiili-Jtislinc that “all women of ^l^ollg 
temperament like a sort of brutality in sexual intcrcoui>e and its 
accessories.” 

Ovid had said that a little force is pleasing to a woman, and that 
she is grateful to the ravisher against whom she struggles (.Irs Ani<i- 
ioria, lib. i). One of Janet’s jiatients (Raymond and Janet, I^s 
Obaessioiui et la PsychasOUnic, vol. ii, p. 400) complained that her 
husband was loo good, too devoted, “lie does not know how to make 
me suffer a little. One cannot love anyone who dws not make one 
suffer a little.” Another hysterical woman (a silk fetichist, frigid with 
men) had dreams of men and animals abusing her: “I cried with jmin 
and was happy at the same time.” (CU*rambault, Arc/iicfs tTAnlhro- 
pologiv Crimincllc, June, 1908, p. 442.) 

It has oeen said that among Slavs of the lower class the wives 
feel hurt if they are not bci»ten by their husbands. Paullinus, in the 
seventeenth century, remarked that Russian women are never more 
pleased and happy than when beuUm by their husbands, ajul regj\rd 
such treatment as proof of love. (See, e.g., C. F. von Sc-hlicbtegroll, 
Hachcr-Masoch und dcr Masoohismua, p. 69.) Krafft-Ebing believes that 
this is true at the present day, and adds that it is the s-amc in Ihmgarj', 
a Hungarian official having informed him that the peasant women of 
the Somogj’cr Comitate do not think they arc loved by their husbands 
until they have received the first box on the car. (Krafft-Ebing, 
Paychopathia BeamalU, English translation of the tenth edition, p. 188.) 
I may add that a Russian proverb says “Love your wife like your soul 
and beat her like your ahuba” (overcoat); and, according to another 
Russian proverb, “a dciir one’s blows liurt not long.” At the same lime 
it has been remarked that the domination of men by women is pi'culiarly 
frequent among the Slav peoples. (V. Schlichtcgroll, op. cit., p. 23.) 
Cellini, in an interesting passage in his Life (book ii, chapters x.xxiv 
xxxv), describes his own bruUl treatment of hU model Caterina, who 
was also his mistress, and the pleasure which, to his surprise, .she took 
in it. Hr. Simon Forman, also, the astrologist, tells in his Aulobioj;- 
raphy (p. 7) how, as a young and puny apprentice to a hosier, he was 
beaten, scolded, and badly treated by the servant girl, but after some 
years of this treatment he turned on her, beat her black and blue, and 
ever after “Mary would do for him all that she could.” 

That it is a sign of love for a man to beat his sweetheart, and 
a sign much appreciated by women, is illustrated by the episode of 
Cariharta and Repolido, in “Rinconete and Cortadillo,” one of Cervantes’s 
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Exemplary yovcls. Tho Indian women of South America feel in the 
same way, and Mantepazza wlicn traveling in Bolivia found that they 
complained when tliey were not beaten by their husbands, and that a 
girl was proud when she could say *‘IIc loves me greatly, for be often 
bt»ats me.’* (Fisiologia della Donna, chapter xiii.) The same feeling 
evidently existed in classic antiquity, for wo find Lucian, in his 
•'Dialogues of CVuirlesans," makes a woman say: ‘‘lie who has not 
rained blows on his mistress and torn her hair and her garments is not 
yet in love,” while Ovid advises lovers sometimes to be angry with 
their sweethearts and to tear their dresses. 

Among the Italian CamorrisUi, according to Russo, wives are ®cry 
badly treated. KsprcHsion is given to this fact in the popular songs. 
But the women only feel themselves tenderly loved when they are badly 
treattMl by their hushands; the man who docs not bent them they look 
U|>oii as a fool. It is the same in the east end of I^mdon. ”If anyone 
has doubts as to the brutalities practised on women by men,*’ writes a 
London niagistnUe. "let him visit the London Hospital on a Saturday 
night. Very terrible sights will meet his eye. Sometimes as many as 
twelve or fourteen women may be seen seated in the receiving room, 
waiting for their hriiised and bleeding faces and bodies to bo attended 
to. In nine cases out of ien the injuries have been inflicted by brutal 
ami perhaps drunken husbands. The nurses tell me, however, that any 
remarks they may make roilecting on the aggressors arc received wdth 
great indignation by tlie wretched sulTcrors. Tljcy positively will not 
hear a single w*or<l against the cowardly ruffians. ‘Sometimes,' said a 
nurse txi me, Svlien I have tobl a woman that her husband is a brute, 
nhe has drawn herself up and replied: ‘*You mind your own business, 
miss. Wo find the rates and taxes, and the likes of you are paid out 
of Vin to wait on us.”**' (Montagu Williams, Round Lori<2on, p. 70.) 

”The prostitute really loves her soufeiiCMr, notwithstanding all tho 
pers<HMitions ho inllicts on her. Their torments only increase tho dovo- 
tion of the poor slaves to their *Aiphonses.' Parcnt^DuchAtelct wrote 
that he had seen them come to the hospital with their eyes out of their 
heads, faces bletnling, and bodies torn by the blows of their drunken 
lovers, hut as soon ns they were healed the^' wont back to them. Police* 
oflicers UdI u.s that it is very difficult to make a prostitute confess any* 
thing concerning her soutc^icxir. Hius, Rosa L., wdiom her ‘Alphonse’ 
had often threatened to kill, oven putting tlic knifo to her throat, would 
say nothing, niul denied everj'thing w*hen the magistrate questioned her* 
Maria R., with her face marked by a terrible scar produced by her 
souteneur, still carefully proser%-cd many years afterward the portrait 
of the aggressor, and when we asked her to explain her afTection she 
replied: ‘But ho wounded me because ho loved me/ Tlie 60 utcneur*$ 
brutality only increases tho ilLtreated woman’s love; tho humiliotion 
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and slavery in which the woman's soul is drowned feed her love/' (Nice* 
foro, II Gtr^Op etc., 1807, p. 128.) 

In a modern novel written in autobiographic form by a young 
Australian lady the heroine is represented as striking her betrothed with 
a whip when he merely attempts to kiss her. Later on her b<*havior 
so stings him tlmt hU self-control breaks down and he sci^&c^s her fiercely 
by the arms. For the first time she realizes that ho loves her. ‘I 
laughed a joyous little laugh, s^iyin^ ‘Hal. wo arc qujt.'i*: when on dis* 
robing for the night I discovered on my soft white shoulders and arms— 
so susceptible to bruises—many marks, and black. It had been a very 
happy day for mo.’’ (Miles Franklin. Sfu BrilUnnt Carrrr.) 

It is in large measure the existence ot this teelmg ot attraction 
for violence which accounts for the love*letters received by men who are 
accused of crime.s of violence. I'hus in one in:>tance, in (*luc.igo (as 
Dr. Kicrnan writes to me), man arrested for conspiracj' to commit 
abortion, and also suspected of I>cing a sadist, received many proposals 
of marriage and other less modest expressions of afTection from unknown 
women. To judge by the signatures, these women belonged to the 
Germans and Slavs rather than to the Anglo-Celts.” 

Neuropathic or degenerative conditions sometimes servo to accent¬ 
uate or reveal ancestral traits tliat are very ancient in the race. Vndor 
such eonditioDs the tendency to find pleasure in subjection and pain, 
which is often faintly traceable oven in normal civilized women, may 
become more pronounced. Tliis may be seen in a cose described in 
some detail in the Archivio di /Vu7M*afrta» Tlic subject was a young 
lady of 19, of noblo Italian birth, but Uirn in Tunis. On the maternal 
side there is a somewhat neurotic heredity, and she is herself subject to 
attacks of hystcro-epileptoid character. She was very carefully, but 
strictly, educated^ she knows several languages, possesses marked in* 
tcllectual aptitudes, and is greatly interested in social and political 
questions, in which she takes the socialistic and revolutionary side. She 
has an attractive and sympathetic personality; in complexion she is 
dark, with dark eyes and very dark and abundant hair; the flue down 
on the upper lip and lower parts of the cheeks is also much developed; 
the jaw is large, the head acrocephalic, and the external genital organs 
of normal size, but rather asymmetric. Ever since she was a child she 
has loved to work and dream in solitude. Ucr dreams have always 
been of love, since menstruation began as early as the age of 10, and 
accompanied by strong sexual feelings, though at that age these feelings 
remained vague and indefinite; but in them the desire for pleasure was 
always accompanied by the desire for pain, the dosirc to bite and 
destroy something, and, as it w*ere, to annihilate herself. She experi¬ 
enced great relief after periods of '^erotic niminotion,” and if this rumi* 

6 
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nation took place at night aho would somotimcs masturbate, the contact 
of the bedclothes, she sajd, Saving her the illusion of a man. In time 
this vngxie longing for the male pive place to more definite desires for 
A man who would love her, nnd, as she imagined, strike her. Event' 
ually she fonne<l secret relationships with two or throe lovers in succes¬ 
sion, each of these relationships being, however, discovered by her family 
and loading to inefTcctual attempts at suicide. Dnt the association of 
pain with love, which had developed spontaneously in her solitary 
dreams, continued in her actual relations with her lovers. During 
coitus she would bite and squeeze her arms until the nails penetrated 
the flesh. When her lover asked her why at the moment of coitus she 
would vigi^rously repel him, she replied: “Because I want to bo pos- 
< sessed by force, to be hurt, sulTocatod, to be thrown down in a struggle/^ 
At another time she said: “I want a man with all his viUiIity, so that 
he can torture and kill my bo<ly/' Wc seem to see here clearly tlie 
ancient biological character of animal couKship, the desire of the 
female to be violently subjugated by the male. In this case it was 
united to sensitiveness to the sexual domination of an intellectual man, 
and the subject also sought to stimulate her lovers' intellectual tastes* 
(Archtrto di Psichiatria^ voK XX, fuse. 5-0, p« 628*) 

Tills association between love and pain still persists even 
among the most numial civilized men and women possessing 
well-developed sexual impulses. The masculine tendency to 
delight in domination, the feminine tendency to delight in sub¬ 
mission, still maintain the ancient traditions when the male 
animal pursued the female. The phenomena of '^marriage hy 
capture,” in its real and its simulated forms, have been traced 
to various causes. But it has to be remeinberod that these 
causes could only linve been operative in the presence of a 
favorable emotional aptitude, constituted by the zoological his¬ 
tory of our race and still traceable even today. To exert power, 
as psychologists well recognize, is one of our most primary 
impulses, and it always tends to be manifested in the attitude 
of a man toward the woman ho loves.^ 

1 F<5r6 (I/Inatinct Sexuet, p. 133) appears to remrd tho satisfac¬ 
tion, based on the sentiment of personal power, which may be expori- 
oiieed in the nufTcring and subjection of a victim as an adequate 
explanation of the ossocintion of pain with love. This I can scarcely 
admit. It is n factor in tho emotional attitude, but when it only exists 
Jd tho sexual splicro it is reasonable to base this attitude largely on 
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It might be possible to maintain that the primitive element 
of more or less latent cruelty in courtship tends to be more 
rather than lees marked in civilized man. In civilization the 
opportunity of dissipating the surplus energ}- of the courtship 
process by inflicting pain on rivals usually has to be inhibited; 
thus the woman to be wooed tends to become the recipient of the 
whole of this energy, both in its pleasure-giving juid its pain¬ 
giving aspects, iloreover, the natural process of courtship, as it 
exists among animals and usually among the lower human races, 
tends to become disguised and distorted in civilization, as well 
by economic conditions as by conventional social conditions and 
even ethical prcscrij)tion. It becomes forgotten that the woman’s 
pleasure is an essential element in the process of courtship. A 
woman is often reduced to seek a man for the sake of main¬ 
tenance; she is taught that pleasure is sinful or shameful, that 
sex-matters are disgusting, and that it is a woman’s duty, and 
also her best policy, to be in subjection to her husband. Thus, 
various external checks which normally inhibit any passing over 
of masculine sexual energ}- into cruelty are liable to be removed. 

We have to admit that a certain j)leasure in manifesting 
hi.s power over a woman by inflicting pain upon her is an out¬ 
come and survival of the primitive process of courtship, and 
an almost or quite normal constituent of the sexual impulse in 
man. But it must he at once added that in the normal well- 
balanced and well-conditioned man this constituent of the sexual 
impulse, when present, is always held in check. When the 
normal man inflicts, or feels the impulse to inflict, some degree 
of physical pain on the woman he loves he can scarcely be 3ai«/ 
to be moved by cruelty. He feels, more or less obscurely, that 
the pain he inflicts, or desires to inflict, is really a part of hi? 
love, and that, moreover, it is not really resented by the woman 

the Btill more fundamental biological attitude of the mule toward the 
female in the procese of courtship. ¥6t6 regards this biological element 
as merely a siipcrflcinl analogy, on the groviiid that an act of cruelty 
may become an equivalent of coitus. But a sexual perversion is guite 
commonly constituted by the selection and inagnillcalion of a singk 
moment in the normal sexual process. 
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on ^\hoin it is exercised. His feeling is by no means always 
a<cording to knowledge, but it lias to be taken into account as 
an essential jiait of liis emotional state. The physical force, 
tlie teasing and bullying, winch he may be moved to exert under 
the stress of sexual excitement, are, lie usunllv more or less 
unconsciously persuades himself, not really unwelcome to tho 
object of his love.^ Moreover, we have to bear in mind tlie 
very significant fact from more than one point of view—- 
tluit tbe normal manifestations of a woman’s sexual pleasure are 
exceedingly like those of pain. “The outward expressions of 
jiiun,” as a hnly very tnily x\Tites,—“tears, cries, etc.,—which 
arc laid stress on to prove the cruelty of the person wlio inflicts 
it, are not so dilTerent from those of a woman in the ecstasy of 
passion, when she imiiloros the man to desist, though tliat is 
really the last thing she desires.”- If a man is convinced that 
he is causing real and unmitigaU*d )>nin, he becomes repentant 
at once. If thi.s is not tbe case he must oitlier be regarded ns a 
radically ahnonnal person or as carried away by passion to a 
point of teinjiorary insanity. 

Tho intimate connection of love with pain, its tendency 
to ujiproach cruelty, is seen in one of the most widespread of 
tho occasional and non-essential manifestations of strong sexual 
emotion, especially in women, the tendency to bite. Wc may 
find references to love-bites in the literature of ancient ns well 
os of modem times, in tlie East ns well ns in the West. Plautus, 
t'atulhis, Propertius, Horace, Ovid, Petronius, and other Latin 
writers refer to bites as associated witli kisses and usually on tho 
lips. Plutarch says that Flora, the mistress of Cnaus Pompey, 
in coiuiiionding her lover remarked that he was so lovable that 


I nmy, however, be quite conscious. Tlius, n corre¬ 

spondent tells me that he not only fimls Bo.xunl pleasure in cruelty 

M.rJnl II " this as an essentia’l 

f/ that it gives the woman pleasure, and that 

t 18 nossihlo to distinguish by gesture, inflection of voice, etc., an liys- 

nof wiLi??”"'**' ’ ‘"’"pined feeling of pain from real pain. He would 
not Hish to give real nuin. and would regard that as sadism. 

^ Ue fende had already made the same remark, while Duchenne. of 
i^ulogne, pointed out thot the facial expressions of sexual passion and 
of cruelty ure gimilar ^ 
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5 he could never leave him without giving him a bite. Tn the 
Arabic Perfumed Garden there are many references to love-bites, 
while in the Indian Kama Sutra of "N’atsyavaua a cliapter is 
devoted to this subject. Biting in love is also common among 
the South Slavs.* The phenomenon is indeed sxiiliciently familiar 
to enable Heine, in one of his Romanecro, to describe those 
marks by which the ancient chronicler states that Edith SwaO' 
neck recognized Harold, after the Battle of Hastings, as the 
scars of the bites she had once given liim. 

It would be fanciful to trace this tendency back to that 
process of devouring to which se.\ual congress lias, in the 
primitive stages of its evolution, been reduced. But we may 
probably find one of the germs of the love-bite in the attitude 
of many mammals during or before coitus; in attaining a firm 
grip of the female it is not uncommon (as may be observed in 
tlie donkey) for the male to seize the female’s neck between 
his teetlu The hoi-se sometimes bites the mare before coitus and 
it is said that among the Arabs when a mare is not apt for 
coitus she is sent to pasture with a small ardent horse, who 
escites her by playing with her and biting her.2 It may be 
noted, also, that dogs often show their affection for their masters 
by gentle bites. Children also, as Stanley Hall has pointed out, 
are similarly fond of biting. 

Perhaps a still more important factor is the clement of 
combat in tumescence, since the primitive conditions associated 
with tumescence pronde a reser\-oir of emotions which are con¬ 
stantly drawn on even in tlie sexual e.xcitcment of individuals 
belonging to civilization. The tendency to show affection by 
biting is, indeed, commoner among women than among men 
and not only in civilization. It has been noted among idiot 
girls as well as among the women of various savage races. 
It may thus be that the conservative instincts of women have 
preserved a primitive tendency that at its origin marked the 
male more than the female. But in any case the tendency to 

1 voK vi, p. 208. 

^l^aumaa, (Jl^vauw de ISaharc^ p. 40. 
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bite at {ho climax of sexual excitement is so common and ^Wde* 
spread that it must be regarded, when occurring in women, as 
coming within tlic nonnal range of Trtriation in such manifesta¬ 
tions. The gradations arc of wide extent; while in its slight 
forms it is more or less nonnal and is one of the origins of the 
kiss,^ in its extreme forms it tends to become one of the most 
violent and antisocial of sexual al)erratious. 

A corro-ipondoat writes regarding his oxporienre of biting and 
being bitten: ^*1 have often felt inclination to bite a woman I love, even 
when not in coitus or even excited. (I like doing so also with my little 
boy, pljiyfiilly, as a cat and kittens.) Tlicre scorn to be sovoral reasons 
for this: (1) the muscular effect relieves me; (2) I imagine I am 
giving the woman pleasure; (3) I seem to attain to a more intimate 
pos<evsion of the loved one. I cannot remember when I first felt desire 
to he bitten in coitus, or whether the idea was first suggested to mo. 
I was initiated into pinching by u French prostitute who once pinched 
my nates in coitus, no doubt as a nmitcr of business; it heightened my 
pleasure, perh:ips by stimulating muscular movement. It docs not 
oceur to me to ask to be pinched when I am very much excited already, 
but only At an earlier stage, no doubt with the object of promoting 
excitcinent. Apart altogether from sexual excitement, being pinche<l 
is unpleasant to me. It has not seemed to mo that women usually 
like to be bitten. One or two women have bitten and sucked my fiesb. 
(llie latter does not affect me.) I like being bitten, partly for the 
same reason as I like being pinohed, because if spontaneous it is a sign 
of niy ]iartncr'H arnorousnoHS and the biting never seems too hard. 
Women do not usually seem to like being bitten, though there aro 
exceptions; 'I should like to bite you and I should like you to bito me/ 
said one woman; I did so hard, in coitus, and she did not flinch/* 
*'She is particularly anxious to cat me alive,’* another correspondent 
writes, "and nothing gives her greater satisfaction than to tear open my 
clothes and fasten her teeth into my flesh until I yell for mercy. My 
experience has generally been, however,” the same correspondent com 
tinucrt, **that the cruelty is unconscious* A woman just grows mad 
with the desire to squeeze or bite something, with a complete tincon* 
sciousness of what result it will produce in the victim. She is astonished 
when she sees the result and will hardly believe she has done it.” It is 
unnecessary to accumulate evidence of a tendency which is autficiently 
common to be fairly >vcll knonm, but one or two quotations may bo 

I See in vol. iv of these Studies (^'SoxuaI Selection in Man”)^ 
Appendix A, on "The Origins of the Kiss.” 
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proscDted to show Us wide distribution. In the Kama Sutra we read: 
'*If she is very exalted, and if in the exaltation of her passionate trans* 
ports she begins a sort of combat, then she takes her lover by the hair, 
draws his head to hers, kisses his lower Hp, and then in her delirium 
bites him all over his body, shutting her eyes’*; it is added that with 
U»e marks of such bites lovers can remind each other of their aflections, 
and thsit such love will last for ages. In Japan the maiden of Ainu race 
feels the same impulse. A. H. Savage I^n<lor {Alone trifh the 11 airt/ 
Jt«u, 1893, p. 140) says of an Ainu girl: “Loving and biting went to* 
gother with her. She could not do the one without the other. As 
we sat on a stone in the twilight she bt^g^in by gently biting my fingers 
without hurting me, as a/Toctionate dogs do to their masters. She then 
bit my arm, then uiy shoulder, an<l when she had worked herself up 
into a passion she put her arms around my neck and bit my cheeks. It 
was undoubtedly a curious way of making love, and, when I had been 
bitten all over, and was pretty tired of the new st^nsation, wc retired to 
our respective homes. Kissing, apparently, was an unknown art to lier.'* 
The significance of biting, and the close relationship which, lus will 
have to be pointed out later, it reveals to other plienoinenn, tuny bo 
illustrated by some observations which have been made by Alonzi on 
the peasant women of Sicily. **The women of the pwple,’* he remarks, 
“especially in the districts where crimes of blood are prevalent, give 
vent to their afTection for their little ones by kissing and sucking them 
on the neck and arms till they make them cry convulsively; ail the 
while they say: ‘How sweet you arc! I will bite you, I will gnaw you 
ul] over,’ exhibiting every appearance of great pleasure. If a child com* 
mils some slight fault they do not resort to simple blows, but pursue it 
through the street and bite it on the face, cars, and arms until the 
blood flows. At such moments the face of even a beautiful woman is 
transformed, with injected eyes, gnashing teeth, and convulsive tremors. 
Among both men and women a very* common threat is '1 will drink your 




blood.’ It is told on ocular evidence that a man who Imd murdered 
another in a quarrel licked the hot blood from the victiin*d band.” (G. 
Alonzi, Arckivio di Psichiatriaf vol. vi, fasc. 4.) A few years ago a 
nurse girl in New York was sentenced to prison for cruelty to the baby g 
in her charge. The mother bad frequently noticed that the child wa.s || 
in pain and at last discovered the marks of teeth on its logs, llic girl | 
admitted that she bad bitten the child because that action gave her fk 
intense pleasure. {Alienisi arid NeurotogUt, August, 1901, p. 558.) In ' 
the light of such obscr\*ations as these wc may understand n morbid 
perversion of alTcction such as was recorded in the London police nesvs 
some years ago (1804). A man of 30 was charged with ilMreating his 
wife's illegitimate daughter, aged 3, during a period of many months; 
her lips, eyes, and hands were bitten and bruised from sucking, and 
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soniptimrs hor pinafore was covered with blood. “Defendant admitted 
be bofl bitten the chil<l l>ecause he loved it.” 

It is not siirprisitij' that such phenomena ns those should some¬ 
times be the stimulant and accompaniment to the sexual act. Ferrinni 
thus reiKirts such a case in the words of the young man's mistress: 
“Certainly ho is a strange, niaddish youth, though he Is fon<l of me and 
spends money on me when he has any. lie likes much seximl inter¬ 
course, but, to tell the truth, he has worn out my patience, for before 
our embraces there are always struggles which l>erome assaults. Ho 
tells me he has no pleasure except when he sws me crying on account 
of his biU's and vigorous pinching. Irately, just Ix-forc going with mo, 
when I was grouiiiiig with pleasure, he throw himself on me and at the 
moment of emission furiously bit my right cheek till the blood came. 
Then he kissed me and begged my pardon, but would do it again if tho 
wish took him.” (L. Ferriani, .^IrcAiiio di Psicopatic Sessua!e, vol. i, 
fnsc. 7 and 8, 1S1)«, p. 107.) 

In morbid cases biting may even becomo a substitute for coitus, 
riius, Moll {Die A'ontrtirc Scxuaicmpflndung, second edition, p. 823) 
records the case of a hysterical woman who wn.s sexually anesthetic, 
though she greatly loved her husband. It was her chief delight to bite 
him till the blood llowcd, and she was content if, instead of coitus, he 
bit lior and she him, though she was grieved if she inllicted much pain. 
In other still more morbid cases the fear of inilicting pain is more or 
less abolished. 

An idealized view of tho impulse of love to bite and devour is pre¬ 
sented in the following pns.sage from a letter by a lady who associates 
this impulse with the idea of tho Last Supper: “Your remarks about 
tho Lord s Supper in ‘Whitman’ make it natural to me to tell you my 
thoughts about that ‘central sacrament of Christianity.’ I cannot Ull 
many people because tlicy misunderstand, and a elergj-man, a very great 
friend of mine, when I once told what I thought and felt, said I vrnu 
carnal. Ho did not understand the divinity and intensity of human 

lo^o IIS I understand it. Well, when one loves anyone very inucli,_a 

child, a woman, or a man,—one loves evcrj’thing belonging to him: the 
things lie wears, still more his hands, and his face, every bit of his body. 
We always want to have all, or part, of him os part of ourselves. Hence 
tho expression: I could devout you, I love you so. In some such warm, 
devouring way Jesus Christ, 1 have always felt, loved each and everj’ 
human creature. So it was that ho took this mystery of food, which by 
eating became part of ourselves, as the symbol of tho most intense 
human love, the most intense Divine love. Some day, perhaps, love 
will be so understood by all that this sacrament will cease to bo a 
superstition, u bone of contention, an ‘orticio’ of the church, and be¬ 
come, in all simplicity, a aj-mbol of puro love.” 
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While in men it is possible to trace a tendency to inflict 
pain, or the simulacrum of pain, on the \vomc*n they love, it 
is still easier to trace in women a delight in experiencing plivs- 
ical pain when inflicted by a lover, and an eagerness to accept 
subjection to his will. Such a tendenev is certainly normal. 
To abandon herself to her lover, to be able to rely on his 
physical strength and mental resourcetujiiess, to be swept out 
of herself and beyond tlie control of licr own will, to drift idly 
in delicious submission to another and stronger will—this is 
one of the commonest aspirations in a young woman's intimate 
love-dreams. In our own age these aspirations most often only 
find their expression in such dreams. In ages when life was 
more nakedly lived, and emotion more openly expressed, it 
was easier to trace this impulse. In tlie thirteenth century 
we have found JIaric de France—a Frcncli poetess living in 
England who has been credited with “an exquisite sense of the 
generosities and delicacy of tlie heart,” and wliosc work was 
certainly highly appreciated in the best circles and among the 
most cultivated class of her day—describing as a perfect, wise, 
and courteous knight a man who practically commits a rape 
on a woman w’ho has refused to have anything to do with him, 
and, in so acting, he wins her entire love. The savage beauty 
of New Caledonia furnishes no better illustration of the fas¬ 
cination of force, for she, at all events, has done lier best to 
court the violence she undergoes. In Jliddlcton’s 5/watsA 
Gypsy we find exactly the same episode, and the unhappy Portu¬ 
guese nun wrote: “Ijove me for ever and make me suffer still 
more.” To find in literature more attenuated examples of the 
same tendency is easy. Shakespeare, whose observation so little 
escaped, has seldom depicted the adult passion of a grown woman, 
but in the play which he has mainly devoted to this subject lie 
makes Cleopatra refer to “amorous pinches,” and she says in 
the end; “The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, which hurts 
and is desired.” “I think the Sabine woman enjoyed being 
carried off like that,” a woman remarked in front of Rubens’s 
“Rape of the Sabines,” confessing that sucli a method of love- 
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making appealed strongly to herself, and it is probable that 
the majority of women would be prepared to echo that remark. 

It may be argued that pain cannot give pleasure, and that when 
what would usually be pain is felt ns pleasure it cannot be regarded ns 
pain at all. It must be admitted that the emotional state is often some* 
wliat complex. Moreover, women by no means always agree in the 
sfatemenl of their experience. It is noteworthy, however, that even 
when the pleasnrnhlenos:^ of pain in love is denied it is still admitted 
tluit» under fsoiiio circuiiiHlances, pain, or the idea of pain, is felt as 
pleasurable. I am indebted to a lady for a somewhat elalwratc dis* 
cussion of this subject, which I may here quote at length: *'As regards 
physical pain, though the idea of it is sometimes exciting, I think the 
reality is the reverse. A very slight amount of pain destroys my 
pleasure completely. Tliis was the case with me for fully a month 
after marriage, and since. When pain has occasionally been associated 
h’ith passion, pleasure has btvn sensibly diminished. I can imagine 
that, when there is a want of sensitiveness so tliat the tender kiss or 
caress mi gilt fail to give pleasure, more forcible methods are desired; 
but in that case what would be pain to a sensitive person would be only 
A |)leasunt exeiteiiiont, and it could not bo truly said that such obtuse 
persons liked pain, though they might appear to do so. I cannot think 
that anyone enjoys what is pain to fAcrn, if only from the fact that it 
delnirtH and divides the attention. This, however, is only my own 
idea drawn from my own negative experience. Xo woman has ever 
told me that she would like to have pain inflicted on her. On the other 
hand, the d<*Hire to inllict pain seems almost universal among men. I 
have only met one man in whom I have never at any time been able to 
detect it. At the same time most men shrink from putting their ideas 
into practice. A friend of my husband finds his chief plcasxirc in 
imnginitig women hurt and ill-treated, hut is too tender-hearted ever 
to inllict pain on them in reality, even when they arc willing to submit 
to it. Perhaps a woman’s readiness to submit to pain to please a man 
may sometimes be taken for pleasure in it. Even when women like tbo 
idea of pain, I fancy it is only because it implies subjection to tbo man, 
from association with the fact that physical pleasure must necessarily 
bo preceded by submission to his will.’^ 

In a subsequent communication this lady enlarged and perhaps 
some what modified her stnU^ments on this point:— 

don’t think that what I said to yow w*as quite corrects Actual 
pain gives mo uo pleasure, yet the idea of pain docs, 1/ inflicted by icay 
(fisoipfino and for the ultimate good of the person suffering if. This 
is csscntiol. For instance, I once read a poem in which the devil and 
the lost souls in hell were represented as recognising that they could not 
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be good except under torture, but that while sulToring the purifying 

actions of tlio tlanies of liell thev so realizol the beau tv of holiness that 

♦ ^ 

they submitted willingly to their agony and praised God for the stern¬ 
ness of his judgment. Tliis poem gjive me decided physical ])loaj^ure, 
Tct I know that if mv hand were bold in a fire for five minutes I should 

# 9 

feel notliing but iha pain of tbe burning. To get the feeling of 
pleasure, too, I must, for the moment, revert to my old religious Indiefs 
and my old notion that mere suffering has an elevating influence; one's 
emotions are greatly modified by one’s beliefs. When I was about 
fifteen I invented a game which I played with a younger sister, in 
which we were HUpjiosed to be gi>ing tbrougb a process of discipline and 
preparation for lieaven after death. Each person was siipjio^^ed to enter 
this state on dying and to pass successively into the charge of differenC 
angels named after the special virtues it was their function to instilL 
The last angid was that of I»ve, who governed solely by the quality 
whoso name he bore. In tlic lower stages, wo wore under an angel called 
Severity who prepared us by extreme harshness and by exacting implicit 
obedience to arbitrary orders for tbe actjuiroinGnt of later virtues. Our 
duties were to superintend the weather, paint the sunrise and sunseti 
etc., the constant work involved exercising us in jiutience and subinis^ 
Rion. llie physical pleasure came in in inventing and recounting to 
each other our day’s work and the (lenalties and hardships we had been 
subjected to. Wc never told each other that we got any physical 
pleasure out of this, and I cannot therefore be sure that my sister did 
so; I only imagine she did bcHUiusc she entered so heartily into the 
spirit of the game. I could get as much pleasure by imagining myM*lf 
the angel and inflicting the pain, under the conditions mentioned; but 
tny sister did not like this so much, as she then had no compaiiion in 
subjection. I could not, however, thus reverse my feelings in regard to 
a roan, as it would appear to me unnatural, and, besides, the greater 
physical htrongth is essential in the superior ]>osition. I can, however, 
by imagining myself a man, sometimes get pleasure in conceiving my¬ 
self as educating and disciplining a woman by severe measures, llierc 
is, liowever, no real cruelty in this idea, as I always imagine her liking it. 

only get pleasure in the idea of a woman submitUiig herself 
to pain and harshness from the man she loves when the following 
conditions arc fulfilled: 1. She must be absolutely sure of tlic man’s 
love. 2. She must have perfect confidence in his judgment. 3. Tlie pain 
must be dcli))cratcly inflicted, not accidental. 4. It must be inflicted 
in kindness and for her own iropro%'cmont, not in onger or with any 
revengeful feelings, as that would spoil one’s ideal of the man. 5. Tho 
pain must not be excessive and must be what when wc were children we 
used to call a Hidy* pain; Lc., there must be no mutilation, cutting, etc. 
6. Last, one would have to feel very sure of one’s o^^'n iniUinncc' over 
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tho man. So much for the idea. As I have never sutTered jiain under a 
combi nation of nil thc?e conditions, I have no ri<rht to say that I should 
or should not exj)erionee pleasure from its infliction in reality/’ 

Another lady writes: ’‘I quite agree that the idea of pA^iin may be 
pleasurable, but must be associated with something to be piined by iU 
M.v experience is that it [coitus] does often hurt for a few moments, 
blit that ]iasscs and the rest is easy; so that the little hurt is nothing 
Urribte, but all the same annoying if only for the sake of a few minuted’ 
j) I ensure, which is not long enough. I do not know how my experience 
(*oinpares with other woinei/s, hut I feel sure that in iny case the time 
needed is longer than usual, and the longer the better, ahvays, with 
me. As to liking pain—no, I do not really like it, although I can 
tolerate pain very well, of any kind; but I like to feel force and 
strengtli; this is usual, I think, women l>eing—or supposed to bo- 
passive in love. I have not found that 'pain at once kills plcoiiure.’ ” 

Again, another Inily* briefly states that, for her, pain has a mental 
fascination, and that such pain as she has had she has liked, but tliat, 
if it had been any stronger, pleasure would have been destroyed. 

The evidence thus sooins to point, with various shades of grada* 
tion, to the conclusion that the idea or even the reality of pain in sexual 
emotion in welcomed by women, provided that this element of pain 
is of small amount and suUinlinate to the plettstirc which is to follow 
it. Unless coitus is fundamentally plensurc the elemont of pain must 
necessarily be muni ligated pain, and a craving for pain un associated 
with u gi'eater satisfaction to follow it cannot be regarded as normal. 

In this connection I may refer to a suggestive chapter on **T)ic 
Knjoyment of Pain” in llirn’s Origins of Art» 'Tf we Uikc into ac¬ 
count,” snya Him, ”the powerful stimulating elTect which is produced 
by acute pain, we may easily understnud why people submit to momen¬ 
t-ary unpleasantness for the sake of enjoying the subsequent excite* 
ineiit. This motive leads to the deliberate creation, not only of pain- 
setisalions, but also of emotions in which pain enters ns an clement. 
The violent activity which is involved in the reaction against fear, and 
still more in that against anger, alTords us a sensation of pleasurable 
excitement which is well worth the cost of the passing unpleasantness. 
It is, moreover, notorious that sonio persons have developed a |>eculiar 
art of making the initial pain of anger so transient that they can enjoy 
the active elements in it with almost undivided delight. Such an accom¬ 
plishment is far more dinicult in the case of sorrow, . . Tlie 

creation of pain •sensations may be explained as a desperate device for 
mhnneing Uie inicDsily of the emotional state/* 

The relation of pain and pleasure to emotion has been thoroughly 
discussed, I may add, by 11, R. 2^IarshalI in his Pain, Ptcawre, and 
tEsthcdcs^ He contends that pleosurc and pain are ^general qu(ilities 
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one of which must, and either of winch may, belong to any fixed olemeut 
of consciousness.” “Pleasure/’ he considers, “is experienced whenever 
the physical activity coincident witli the psychic sUite to which the 
pleasure is attached involves the use of surplus j>toretl force.” We can 
see, therefore, how, if pain acts as a stimulant to emotion, it becomes 
the servant of pleasure by supplying it with surplus stored force. 

This problem of pain is thus one of psychic dynamics. If we 
realize this we shall begin to understand the place of cruelty in life. 
“One ought to learn anew about cruelty,” .said Nietzsche (Bcyoml Oood 
ati4 iJvU, 229), “and opcu one’s eyes. Almost every'thing that we 
call ‘higher culture’ is based upon the spiritualizing and inten.sifying of 
cruelft/. Then, to be sure, we must put aside teaching the 

blundering psychologj' of former times, which could only tench with 
regard to cruelty that it originated at Die sight of the sulTering of 
oiAers; there is an abundant, superabundant enjoyment even in one’s 
own suffering, in causing one’s own suffering.” The edement of paradox 
disappears from this Hiatement if we realize that it is not a question of 
“cruelty,” but of the dynamics of pain. 

Camille Bos in a suggestive ess«iy (“Du Plaisir de la Douleur/* 
Revue P/it/osop/ii^ue, Jul}’, 1002) finds the explanation of the mystery 
in that eoniplexity of the phenomena to which I have already rcferrcnL 
Both pain and pleasure are complex feelings, the resultant of various 
components, and we name that resultaut in accordance with the nature 
of the strongest component, “'Dnis wc give to a complexus a name 
which strictly belongs only to one of its .factors, ntul in f/ain all U not 
When pain becomes a desired end Camille Bos regards the 
desire as due to three causes: (1) the pain contrasts with and revives 
a pleasure which custom threatens to dull; (2) the pain by preceding 
the pleasure accentuates the positive character of the latter; (3) pain 
momentarily raises the lowered level of sensibility and re.storcs to the 
organism for a brief period the faculty of enjoyment it had lost. 

It must therefore be said that, in so far as pain is pleasurable, 
it is so only in so far as it is recognized as a prelude to pleasure, or else 
when it is an actual stimulus to the nerves conveying the sciisa- 
tion of pleasure. Hie njmiphomaniac who experienced uu orga.sm at the 
moment when the knife passed through her clitoris (ns recorded by 
Manteguzza) and the prostitute wlio experienced keen pleasure when 
the surgeon removed vegetations from her vulva (as recorded by ¥6x6} 
took no pleasure in pain, but in one case the intense craving for strong 
sexual emotion, and in the other the long*bluntcd ner\'cs of pleasure, 
welcomed tlie abnormally strong impulse; and the pain of the incision, 
if felt at all, was immediately swallowed up in the sensation of pleasure. 
Moll remarks (£onfrarc Bcxualempflndunff, third edition, p. 278) that 
even in man a trace of physical pain may be normally combined with 
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soxnal plM«^uro, when the vngina contracts on the penis at the moment 
of ojaonlrttion, the pain, when not too severe, being almost immediately 
felt as pleasure. Tlmt there is no pleasure in the actual pain, even in 
tnnsochisin, is indicated by the following statement which KraiTt-Kbing 
gives ns representing the exporioncea of a masoeliist (7^«r/rhopaf/iia 
Si'Tualis^ Knglish translation, p. 201): “Tlie relation is not of such a 
nature that what causes physical pain is simply perceived ns physical 
pleasure, for the person in a state of masochigtic ecstasy fools no pain, 
either because by reason of his emotional state (like that of the soldier 
in battle) the physical ofTect on his cutaneous neiwes is not appcrceivod, 
or because (ns with religions martyrs and enthusiasts) in the preoccu¬ 
pation of consciousness with sexual emotion the idea of maltreatment 
remains merely a symbol, without its quality of pain. To a certain 
extent there is overeompensation of physical pain in psychic pleasure, 
and only the excess remains in consciousness as psychic lust. This 
also undergoes an increase, since, cither through reflex spinal influence 
or through a peculiar coloring in the sensorium of sensor}' impressions, 
a kind of hAUacination of bodily pleasure takes place, with a vague 
localization of the objectively projected sensation. In the self-torture 
of religious enthusiasts (fakirs, howling dervishes, religious flagellants) 
there is an analogous state, only with a diflcrence in the quality of 
pleasurable feeling. Here the conception of martyrdom is also apper- 
ceived without its pain, for consciousness is filled with the pleasurably 
colored idea of scr\dng God, atoning for sins, dcser^’ing Heaven, etc., 
through martyrdom/* This statement cannot be said to clear up the 
matter entirely; but It is fairly evident that, when a woman says that 
she finds pleasure in the pain inflictcnl by a lover, she means that under 
the special circiimstances she finds pleasure in treatment which would 
at other times he felt as pain, or else that the slight real pain experi* 
enced is so quickly followed by overwhelming pleasure that in memory 
the pain itself seems to have been pleasure and may even be regarded os 
the symbol of pleasure. 

Tlierc is a special peculiarity of phj'sical pain, w'hich may be well 
Iwrne in mind in considering the phenomena now before us, for it helps 
to account for the toleroncc with which the idea of pain is regarded^ 
I refer to the great ease with which physical pain is forgotten, n fact 
well knoum to all mothers, or to all who have been present at the birth 
of a child. As Professor von Tschisch points out (‘*Dcr Schmerz/* Zoit^ 
Bchrift fiir Psyehotogic und Physiologic dor SinncsorganCf Dd, xx>'i, htm 
1 and 2, 1001), memory can only preserve impressions as a whole; 
physical pain consists of a sensation and of a feeling. But memory 
cannot easily reproduce the definite sensation of the pain, and thus the 
whole memory is disintegrated and speedily forgotten. It is quite other 
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^se with moral suiToring, which persi 2 >ts in incmorv and has far more 
influence on conduct. No one wishes to suJler moral pain or has anj 
pleasure even in the idea of sufTering it. 

It is the presence of tliis essential tendency which loads 
to a certain apparent contradiction in a woman’s emotions. 
On the one hand, rooted in the maternal instinct, we find pity, 
tenderness, and compassion; on the other hand, rooted in the 
sexual instinct, we find a delight in roughness, violence, pain, 
and danger, sometimes in herself, sometimes also in others. 
The one impulse craves something innocent and helpless, to 
cherish and protect; the other deliglits in the spectacle of reck¬ 
lessness, audacity, sometimes even effrontery.* A woman is 
not perfectly liappy in her lover unless he can give at least 
some satisfaction to each of tliese two opposite longings. 

The psychological satisfaction which women tend to feel 
in a certain degree of pain in love is strictly co-ordinated with 
a physical fact. Women possess a minor degree of sensibility 
in the sexual region. This fact must not be misunderstood. 
On the one liand, it by no means begs tlic question ns to 
whether women’s sensibility generally is greater or less tliau 
that of men; this is a disputed question and the evidence is still 
somewhat conflicting,^ On the other hand, it also by no means 
involves a less degree of specific sexual pleasure in women, for. 
the tactile sensibility of the sexual organs is no index to the 
specific sexual sensibility of tliose organs when in a state of 
tumescence. The real significance of the less tactile sensibility 
of the genital region in women is to be found in parturition and 
the special liability of the sexual region in women to injury.^ 

1 De StcD<])>nI (Dc VAmour) mentions tlmt when in London he was 
on terms of friendship with nn Engfisl) actress wlio was the mistress of 
a wealthy colonel, but privately had another lover. One day the colonel 
arrived when the other man was present. “This gentleman has called 
about the pony I want to sell," said the actress. “1 have conic for a 
very dilTcrent uurjwsc," said the little man, and thus aroused a love 
which was beginning to languisli. 

2 See Havelock Ellis, Man and IVomon, ebapter vi, “The Senses.” 

a This liability is emphasized by Adler, Z)te Mangelhaftc Oe^chlechtg- 

tmpfltidung deg Weibea, p. 125. 
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The women who arc less sensitive in this respect wonld be 
better able and more willing to endnre the risks of childbirth, 
and would therefore tend to supplant those who were more 
sensitive. But, as a by-product of this less degree of sensibility, 
we have a condition in which physical irritation amounting even 
to pain may become to normal women in the state of extreme 
tumescence a source of pleasurable excitement, such as it would 
rarely be to normal men. 

To Calmniin npjwar to bo duo the first carefully made obsotraiiona 
fthowinp tlip minor acnnibility of the pcnitAl tract in women. (Adolf 
Calmann, *'S<*nsibilitiUs]>nifiingcn am wciblickcn Gcnitnlo nacti foron* 
sicbon Gesiebtspunkton/’ Arc/iir fiir Oynakoloyu\ 1898, p. 454.) Ho in¬ 
vestigated Iho vagina, urethra, and anus in eighteen n-omon and found 
a great lack of scnsihility, least marked in anus, and most marked in 
vagina. (This diatrihution of the inscnsiiivonoas alone indicates that 
it is due, as I have suggestccl, to natural selection.] Sometimes a (inger 
in the vagina could not he felt nt all. One woman, when a catheter was 
intro4luced into (he anus, said it might be the vagina or urethra, but 
was certainly not the anus. (Cnlmaim remarks that he was careful to 
put his questions in an intelligible form.) The >vonu*n w*cre only con* 
scious of the urine being drawn off when they heard the familiar sound 
of the stream or when the bladder was very full; if the sound of the 
stream was deadened by a towel they were quite unconscious that tho 
bladder had been emptied. [In confirmation of this siatoment I havo 
noticed that in a lady wdiosc dist^^nded bladder it was necessary to 
empty by the catheter shortly before tho birth of her first child—but 
who had, indeed, been partly undor tho inlluonce of chloroform—there 
was no coDsciousness of tho artificial relief; she merely remarked that 
she iliought she could now relievo herself.] Tliero was some sense of 
toiiiperaturo, but sense of locality, tactile sense, and judgment of size 
were often widely erroneous. It is significant that virgins wore just as 
insensitive as inarrie<l women or those who had had children. Cnlinann's 
experimoiits ap|>car to be runfirnicd by the experiinuiiis of Marco TrcvoS| 
of Ihirin, on tho thermoosthesioinetry of mucous niombranes^ as rc« 
ported to tho Turin Internaiional Congress of Physiology (and briefly 
nolo<l in Kaiurr, November 21, 1001). Treves found that tho sensitivity 
of mucous membranes is always less than that of tho skin. Tlio 
niucosn of the urethra and of the cer^dx uteri was quite incapable of 
heat and cold sensations, and even tho cautery excited only slight^ and 
that painful, sensation. 

In further illustration of this point reference may bo made to tbo 
not infrequent cases in which iho whole process of parturition and the 
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dnormoxis diet^ntion of tissues Tvhich it involves proceed tlirougliout 
in an almost or quite painless manner. It is sullicient to refer to Inyo 
cases reported in Paris Ly !Mac6 and bricily suiunuiri^cd in the Hritish 
Hedicat Journal, JIuy 25, 1001. In the first the patient was a priinipara 
20 years of age, ami, until the dilatation of the cervix was C'omjdcte 
and ctlorts at expulsion had commenced, the uterine oonlraction.s were 
quite painless. In the secxind case, the mother, aged 2 j, a tripara, had 
previously had very rapid labors; she awoke in the middle of the night 
without pains, but during micturition the fetal hoatl appeared at the 
Tulva, and was soon born. 

Further illustration may be found in those cases in whitli severe 
inflamniatory proces.ses may take place in the genital canal without 
being noticed* Tlius, Maxwell reports the case of a young Chinese 
woman, certainly quite normal, in whom after the birth of her first 
child the vagina became almost obliterated, yet beyond slight occasional 
pain she noticed nothing wrong until the husband found that iMMietra^ 
tion was impossible {Uritish Medical Journal, January 11, 1002, p. 78)» 
Tlio inaensitivencfis of the vagina and iU contrast, in this respect, with 
the penis—tliough wc arc justified in regarding the penis us being, 
like organs of special sense, relatively deficient in general sensibil¬ 
ity—are vividly presented in such an incident ns the following, re¬ 
porter! a few years ago in America by Dr. G* \V. Alien in the Boston 
Medical and i$ur^ic< 2 { Journal: A man came under obsemition with an 
edematous, iiillamcd penis. Tlie wife, the night previous, on advice of 
friends, had injected pure carbolic acid into the vagina just previous to 
coitus. The husband, ignorant of the fact, experienced untoward burn¬ 
ing and smarting during and after coitus, but thought little of it, and 
soon fell asleep. Tlie next morning there w'cre large blisters on tho 
penis, but it was no longer painful. When seen by Dr. Allen the pre¬ 
puce was retracted and edematous, the w'hole penis was much swollen, 
and there were large, perfectly raw surfaces on either side of the glans. 

In this connection we may well bring into lino a remarkable 
group of phenomena eoncerning which much evidence has now 
accumulated. I refer to the use of various appliances, fixed 
in or around tho penis, whether permanently or temporarily 
during coitus, such appliance being employed at the woman^s 
instigation and solely in order to heighten her excitement in 
congress. These appliances have their great center among the 
Indonesiaa peoples (in Borneo, Java, Sumatra, the Malay penin* 
sula, the Philippines, etc.), thence extending in a modified fonn 
through China, to become, it appears, considerably prevalent 

t 
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in l?ussia; I have also a note of their appearance in India. 
They Imvo another widely diffused center, tiirough which, how¬ 
ever, tliey are more sparsely scattered, among the American 
Indians of the northern and more especially of the southern 
continents. Amerigo Vespucci and otlier early travelers noted 
the existence of some of these appliances, ana since Jliklucho- 
Macleay carefully described tliem as used in Borneo^ their ex¬ 
istence has been generally recognized. They arc usually re¬ 
garded merely as ethnological curiosities. As such they would 
not concern us here. Their real significance for us is that they 
illustrate the comparative insensitiveness of the genital canal 
in women, while at the same time they show that a cerUiin 
amount of what we cannot b»it regard as painful stimulation is 
craved by women, in order to heighten tumescence and increase 
sexual pleasure, even though it can only by procured by arti¬ 
ficial methods. It is, of course, possible to argue that in these 
cases we arc not concerned with pain at all, but with a strong 
stinuilation tliat is felt as purely pleasurable. There can be 
no doubt, however, that in the absence of sexual excitement tliis 
stimulnti(>n wouhl bo felt as purely jiainfnl, and—in the light 
of our previous discussion—we may, perhaps, fairly regard it 
as a painful stimulation which is craved, not because it is itself 
pleasurable, but because it heightens the highly pleasurable state 
of tumescence. 

Bornoo, tho goographicat center of tlic Indonesian world, appears 
also to be the district in which these instruments are most popular. 
11)0 anipallang, palang, kambion, or aprit-salt yard, ns it is variously 
termed, is n little rod of bono or metal nearly two inches in length, 
rounded at the ends, and used by the Kynns and I>>'aks of Bonico. 
Before coitus it is inserted into n transverse orifice in the penis, made by 
n painful and somewhat dangerous ojicration and kept open by n quill. 
Two or more of these instruments arc occasionally worn. Sometimes 
little brushes are attached to each end of the instrument. Another in* 
struRiciit, used by the Dyuks, but said to have been borrowed from tho 
Malays, is the palang anus, which is a ring or collar of plaited palm* 
fiber, furnished with a pair of stilfish horns of the same wiry material; 

1 Zeitaohrift fiir Ethnologic, Dd. viii, 1878, pp. 22-28. 
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it is worn on the neck of the glaiis and fits tight to the skin so as not 
to slip olT. (Brooke Low, “The Natives of Borneo," .lomnal of the 
Aniltropolotjival Institute, August and November, isy2, p. 45; tlic 
ampatlauj and similar instnimenla are described by Floss and Bartels, 
Daji U'cifc, Bd. i, chapter xvii; aBo in L'utroddett Fields of Anthropology, 
by a French army surgeon. 1S98, vol. ii, pp. 135-141; also Mantegazza. 
(Jli Amoii dcyli Louiiiii, French translation, p. S3 ct seq.) Kiedcl 
informed MikUichoMaileay that in the Celebes the Alfvirus fasten the 
eyelids of g<iaLs with the eyelashes niuml the corona of the glans penis, 
and in Java a piece of guatskin is used in a similar w.ay, so ns to form 
a hairy .sheath {Xr.itschrifl fiir Klhnoloyic, ISTO, pp. 22-25), while 
among the Batta, of Sumatra, Hagen found that small stones are in¬ 
serted by an incision under the skin of the penis iZiitschrifl fiir 
Ethnologic, ISUl, ht. 3. p. 351). 

In the Malay peninsula Stevens fouml instruments somewhat 
similar to the amitullang still in use among some tribes, and among 
others formerly in use. He thinks they were brought from Borneo, 
(H. V. Stevens, Zritschrift fiir Ethnologic, 1890, lit. 4, p. 181.) Bloch, 
who brings forward other examples of similar devices {Itnlnigc zur 
Acliologic dcr Fsychoi>alhia Scxualis, pp. 50-58), (onsiders tliat the 
Australian mica operation may thus in part be explained. 

Such instruments are not, however, entirely unknown in Kuropo. 
In France, in the eighteenth century, it appears that rings, sometimes 
set with hard knobs, and called “aidca,” were occasionally used by men 
to reighten the pleasure of women In intercourse, (l)llhren, .Wuf</uia 
dc fiade, 1901, p. 130.) In Russia, according to Weissenberg, of Kliza- 
bethsgrad, it is not uncommon to use elastic rings set with little teeth; 
these rings are fastened around the base of the ghins. (Weissenberg, 
Zcilschrifl fiir Ethnologic, 1893, ht. 2, p. 135.) This instrument must 
have l)oen brought to Russia from the East, for Burton (in the notes to 
his Arabuin Mghfs} mciitiona a precisely similar instrument ns in use 
in China. Somewhat similar is the “Chinese hedg»*hog,” a wreath of 
fine, soft feathers with the quills solidly fastened by silver wire to a ring 
of the same metal, which is slipped over the glane. In South America 
the Araucanians of Argentina use a little horsehair brush fastened 
around the penis; one of these is in the museum at l.n FluUi; it is said 
the custom may have been borrowed from the Patagonians; these in¬ 
struments, called gcskela, are made by the women and the workmanship 
is very delicate. (I.«ehmann-N!t8cho, Zcilschrift fiir Ethnologic, 1900, 
ht. 0, p. 491.) It is noteworthy that a somewhat similar tuft of horse¬ 
hair is also worn in Borneo. (Breitenstoin, 21 Jahre in India, 1899, 
pt. i, p. 227.) Most of the accounts state that the women atUieh great 
importance to the gratification afforded by such instruments. In Borneo 
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a modost woman symbolically iiidjcatcd to li<^r lover the exact lonjrth 
of the* ampnllanj' she wouhi prefer by Icavinj' at a particular 8j)ot a 
cigarette of that length, Miklucho-Mucloay considers that these iiintru* 
in on 18 were invented bv women. Brooke Low remarks that “no woman 
once habituated to its use will ever dream of permitting her bedfellow 
to discontinue the practice of wearing it,** and >Stevens states that at 
one time no woman would marrv a man who was not furnished with 
such an apparatus, ft may bo added that a very similar appliance may 
be found in Kuro[K'an countries (especially Ciormany) in the use of a 
condom furnished with irrog\)laritios, or a frill, in order to increase* the 
woinan*s excitemunt. It is not iinj^ossibie to find evidence that, in 
Kuro|x>an countries, even in the alis<*ncc uf such instruments, the craving 
which they gratify still exists in women. Thus, Mauriac tells of a 
patient with vegetations on the glans who delayed treatment because his 
mistress liked him so best (art. “W‘geU\tion.s/* ionnairc dc M^.dccine 
ci Chinirfiic prri 

It may seem that inch impulses ad< 1 such devices to gratify them 
are ultogether unnatural. This is not so. They have a zoological basis 
and ill ninny nnitimis arc embo<lie<l in tho nnatomionl structure. Many 
rodents, ruminants, and some of the carnivora show natural develop* 
merits of the penis closely resembling Home of those artificinlly adopted 
by man. Thus the guinea-pigs possess two horny styles atUiched to tho 
penis, while Uie glans of the penis is covered with Khurp spines. Some 
of the Caviidic also have two sharp, horny saws nt the side of tho penis. 
The cat, the rhinoceros, the tapir, and other animals possess projecting 
struetures on the penis, and some species of ruminants, such as tho 
sheep, the girafTe, and many nnteUi|)es, have, attached to tho penis, long 
llliform procesKoH through which the urethra passes. (F. II. A. Mar* 
shall, The Pht/fsioloffy of Kcprodurlion^ pp, 24G-248.) 

\Vc fitul, oven in crontures w delicate and ethereal ns tho butter* 
flics, a whole armory of keen weapons for use in coitus. Those wore 
described in detail in an olnlioratc anti fully illustralctl memoir by P. 
II. Gosso (“On tho Clasping Organs Ancillary to Generation in Certain 
Groups of the Ix>pidoptcra/* Trofi^actions of the Ldnyuran Socicfy, 
second series, vol. ii, Zotilog>% 1882). These organs, which Gosso terms 
horpes (or grappling irons), are found in the Papilionidic and are very 
beautiful and varied, taking the forms of projecting claws, books, pikes, 
swords, knobs, and strange combinations of these, commonly brought to 
a keen etlge nnd then cut into sharp teeth. 

It is probable that all these structures serv^o to excite tho sexual 
apparatus of the female and to promote tumescence. 

To the careless observer there may seem to Ik* something vicious 
or per\*crtod in such manifestations in mao. That opinion becomes 
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very doubtful Trhen xre consider how these tendencies occur in people 
Jiving under natural conditions in widely separated parts of the world. 
It becomes still further untenable if we are ju^tided in believing that 
the ancestors of men possessed projecting epithelial npjKUidages at¬ 
tached to the ])enis^ and if we accept the disc^overy by Friedenthal of 
the rudiment of these appendages on the penis of the human fetus at an 
early stage (Friedenthal, Sunder for men der metischUeheii Leibesbib 
dung,” Scxual-Probl^me, Feb., 1912, p. 129). In this case Iiuinan 
ingenuity would merely be seeking to supply an organ which nature 
has ceiised to furnish, although it ie still in some cases needed, cs|>e* 
cinlly among peoples whose aptitude for erethism has remained at, or 
fallen to, a subhuman level. 

At first siglit tlic connection between love and pain—tlie 
tendency of men to delight in inflicting it and women in suf¬ 
fering it—scorns strange and inexplicable. It seems amazing 
that a tender and even independent woman should maintain 
a passionate attachment to a man who subjects her to pliysical 
and moral insults, and tliat a strong man, often intelligent, 
reasonable, and even kind-hearted, should desire to subject to 
such insults a woman wJiom he loves passionately and who has 
given him ever}' final proof of her own passion. In understand¬ 
ing such cases we have to remember that it is only within limits 
that a woman really enjoys the pain, discomfort, or subjection 
to which she submits. A little pain which the man knows he 
can himself soothe, n little pain which the woman gladly ac¬ 
cepts as the sign and forerunner of pleasure—this degree of 
pain comes within the normal limits of love and is rooted, as 
we have seen, in the experience of the race. But when it is 
carried beyond these limits, though it may still be tolerated 
because of the support it receives from its biological basis, it 
is no longer enjoyed. The natural note has been too violently 
struck, and the rhythm of love has ceiised to be perfect. A 
woman may desire to be forced, to be roughly forced, to be 
ravished away beyond her own will. But all the time she only 
desires to be forced toward those things which are essentially 
and profoundly agreeable to her. A man who fails to realize 
this has made little progress in the art of love. “I like being 
knocked about and made to do things I don’t want to do/’ a 
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woman said, but she admitted, on being questioned, that she 
would not like to have mucJi pain inflicted, and that she might 
not care to ho made to do important things she did not wjmt 
to do. The story of Griselda^s unbounded submissiveness can 
scarcely be said to be psychologically right, though it lias its 
artistic riglitness qs an elaborate fantasia on tliis theme justi¬ 
fied by its conclusioiK 

This point is further illustrated by the following passage from a 
letter written by a Indy: ^'Submission to the man’s will is still, and 
always must be, Iho prehide to pleasure, and the aosocintion of ideas 
will jirobably always prodiiee this tnueli misundorstoo^l instinct. Nov, 
I find, indirectly from other women and directly from my own experi* 
ence, that, when the point in dispute is very important and the man 
exerts his authority, the desire to get one’s own way completely obi it* 
orates (lie sexual feeling, while, conversely, in small things the sexual 
feeling obliterates the desire to have one’s own way. NYhero the two 
are nearly tqual a conflict between them ensues, and I can staml aside 
and wonder which will get the best of it, though I encourage the sexual 
foclitig when jwHsible, as, if the other conquers, it loaves a sense of groat 
mental irritation and physical discomfort* A man should command in 
smull things, ns in nine cases out of ten this will produce exeitement. 
Ho should ativhc in large matters, or he may find cither that he is un- 
able to enforce his orders or that he produces a feeling of dislike and 
annoyance he was far from intending. Women imagine men must be 
stronger than themsolvos to oxcito tboir passion. I disagree. A paa- 
sioimtc man has the best chance, for in him the primitive instincts are 
strong. The wish to subdue the foinalo is one of them, and in small 
things lie will exert his authority to make lior fool his power, while she 
knows that on a question of real importance she has a good chance of 
getting her own way by working on liis greater suscoptibiUty. Per¬ 
haps HU illustration will show w*hnt I mean. I \yt\% listening to the 
band and a girl and her fianei came up to occupy two seata near me. 
Tlic girl sank into one scat, but for some reason the man wished her to 
take the other. She refused. He ropcAted his order twice, the second 
time so peremptorily that she changed places, and I hoard him say: 
don’t think you heard what I said. I don’t expect to give an order three 
times.’ 

’'This little scene interested me, and I afterw^ard asked the girl the 
following questions: — 

“^Ind you any reason for taking one chair more than the other!* 
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“ ‘Did Mr. -’s insistence on your changing give you any pleas¬ 

ure ?’ 

“‘Yes’ (after a little hesitation). 

“•Why?* 

“ •! don’t know.’ 

“ ‘Would it have done so if you had particularly wished to sit in 
that chair; if, for instance, you liad had a boil on your check and wished 
to (urn that side away from him?’ 

‘“No; certainly not. Tlic worrj' of thinking he was looking ut it 
would have made me too cross to feel pleased.’ 

“Docs this explain what I mean? The occasion, by the way, need 
not be really important, but, as in this imaginary ease of the lioil, if 
it seems important to the woman, irritation will outweigh the physical 
sensation.” 

I am well aware that in thus asserting a certain tendency 
in women to delight in suffering pain—however careful and 
qualified the position I have taken—many estimable people will 
cry out that I am degrading a whole 8e.x and generally support¬ 
ing the “subjection of women.” But the day for academic 
discussion concerning the “subjection of women” has gone by. 
The tendency I liave sought to make clear is too well estab¬ 
lished by the experience of normal and typical women—how¬ 
ever numerous the exceptions may be—to be called in question. 
I would point out to those who would deprecate the influence 
of such facta in relation to social progress that nothing is 
gained by regarding women as simply men of smaller growth. 
They are not so; they have the laws of their own nature; their 
development must be along their own lines, and not along 
masculine lines. It is as true now as in Bacon’s day that we 
only learn to command nature by obeying her. To ignore 
facts is to court disappointment in our measure of progress. 
The particular fact with which we have here come in contact 
is very vital and radical, and most subtle in its influence. It is 
foolish to ignore it; we must allow for its existence. We 
can neither attain a sane viqw of life nor a sane social legislation 
of life unless we possess a just and accurate knowledge of the 
fundamental instincts upon which life is built. 
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Wij llnis see that there are here two separate groups of feel¬ 
ings: one, in the inaseuline line, which doliglits in <lisj)laying 
force ami often inilicts pain or the simuhierum of pain; the 
other, in the feminine line, wliicli deligiiU in submitting to 
that force, and even finds pleasure in a sliglit amount of pain, 
or the idea of pain, when associated with the experiences of 
love. Wo sec, also, that these two groups of feelings are com¬ 
plementary. Within the limits consistent witli normal and 
liealtliy life, what men are impelled to give women love to 
receive. So that we need not unduly deprecate the “cruelty’* 
of men within these limits, nor unduly commiserate the women 
who are subjected to it. 

Such a conclusion, however, as we hove also seen, only 
holds good within those normal limits which an attempt has 
here been made to determine. The phenomena we have been 
considering are strictly normal phenomena, having their basis 
in tlie conditions of tumescence and detumescenco in animal 
and primitive human courtship. At one point, however, when 
discussing the phenomena of the love-bite, I referred to the 
facts wliich indicate how this purely normal manifestation yet 
insensibly passes over into the region of the morbid. It is an 
instance that enables us to realize how even the most terrible 
and repugnant sexual perversions are still demonstrably linked 
on to phenomena that are fundamentally normal. The love- 

give us the key to that perverse impulse 
which has been commonly called sadism. 

(104) 
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Tliere is some difference of opinion as to how “sadism” 
may be best defined. Perliaps tlie sijnplest and most usual 
definition is that of Krafft-Ebiug, as sexual emotion asso¬ 
ciated with the wish to inflict pain and use violence, or, as he 
elsewhere expresses it, “the impul.se to cruel and \iolent treat¬ 
ment of the opposite se.x, and the coloring of the idea of such 
acto with lustful feeling.”^ A more comjilete definition is that 
of iloll, who describes sadism as a condition in which “the 
sexual impulse consists in the tendency to strike, ill-use, and 
humiliate the beloved person.”- Tliis definition has the advan¬ 
tage of bringing in tlie clement of njoral pain. A further ex¬ 
tension is made in Fere’s definition as “the need of association 
of violence and cruelty with sexual enjojnnent, such violence 
or cruelty not being necessarily c.xcrted by the person himself 
who seeks sexual pleasure in this association.”^ Garnier’s 
definition, while comprising all these points, further allows for 
the fact that a certain degree of sadism may be regarded as 
normal. “Pathological sadism,” he states, “is an impulsive and 
obsessing sexual perversion characterized by a close connection 
between suffering inflicted or mentally represented and the sex¬ 
ual orgasm, without tliis necessary and suflicing condition fri¬ 
gidity usually remaining absolute.”'* It must be added that 
these definitions are very incomplete if by “sadism” we are to 
understand the special sc.xual perversions which are displayed in 
De Sade’s novels. Iwan Bloch (“Eugen Diihren”), in the 
course of his book on Do Sade, has attempted a definition strictly 
on this basis, and, as will be seen, it is necessary to make it 
very elaborate: “A connection, whether intentionally sought or 
offered by chance, of sexual excitement and sexual enjoyment 
with the real or only symbolic (ideal, illusionary) appearance of 

1 Krafft-Ebing, Paychopathia Se^iatia, English translation of tenth 
German edition, pp. 80, 200. It should be added that the object of the 
sadistic impulse is not necessarily a person of the opposite se.x. 

2A. Moll, Die Kontriirc Bexualempfindung, third edition, 1890. n. 
300. * 

3 FOrC*, L'Inatinct Sexuel, p. 133. 

* P. Gamier, “Dos Perversions Scxuclles,*’ Tliirteentli Internationa] 
Congress of Medicine, Section of Psychiatry, Paris, 1900. 
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frij^htful hikI shocking events, dostructive occurrences and prac- 
lices, which threiitcii or destroy the life, licalth, and property of 
mail ami other living creatures, and threaten and interrupt the 
continuity of iiuLniinute objects, wlicrehy the jK^rson who from 
such occurrences obtains sexual enjoyn^ent may eilljer himself 
he the direct catise, or cause them to take plac-e by means of 
other persons, or merely l)e the spectator, t»r, finally, be, vol¬ 
untarily or involuntarily, the ohjent against wliich these proo- 
esses arc directetl.'’' This definition of sadism as found in l)e 
Sade's works is thus, more esjK'cially by its final clause, a very 
much wider conception than the usual definition. 


Donation Alphonse Franc<^is, Marquis Do &ide, was born in 1740 
at Paris in the house of tlic irrcat CondC. Ilo belonged to a very noble, 
ancient, and distinguished Provencal (ainity; Petrarch's Laura, who 
innrricd a Do Sado, was one of his ancestors, and the faniity had cub 
tivatc<l both arms anti Setters with success. He was, acconling to La* 
croix, ‘*an adorable youth whose clelicatoSy pale and dusky face, lighted 
up t)y two large black |according to another account blue] eyes, already 
boro the hinguonius imprint of the vice wliich was to corrupt his whole 
boing^*; liis voice was “drawling and caressing"; his gjiit had “a softly 
feminine grace." I'nfortunateiy there is no authentic portrait of him. 
His early life is sketched in Idler iv of his A/inc cf Vaicourf, On 
leaving the ColiC^ge*Louis«Io«Grand he becaino a cavalrj* ofliecr and went 
through the Seven Years* War in Germany. There can bo little doubt 
that the experiences of Ins miliUiry life, working on a femininely 
vicious temperament, had much to do with the development of his per¬ 
version. Ho appears to have got into numerous scrai>cs, of which Iho 
ddai^H are unktiown, and his father sought to marry him to the daughter 
of an aristocrntic friend of his own, a noble and amiable girl of 20. It 
so rhanced that when young Do Sade first went to the house of his 
future wife only lior younger sister, a girl of 13, was at homo; with 
her ho at onec foil in love and his love was reciprocated; they were 
both musiciii enthusiasts, and she had a beautiful voice. The parents 
inMistod on carrying out the original scheme of inarriugo. Do Sadc's 
wife loved him, and, in spite of everything, served his interests with 
Griselda-Gkc devotion; she was, Ginisty remarks, a saint, a saint of 
conjugal life; but her love was from the first only requited with repub 
6ion, contempt, and suspicion. There were, however, children of the 


I E. Duhren, Dcr ilarquU de Sadc und Seine Zeit, tliird edition, 
1901, p. 440. 
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njarriagtj; the career of the eldest—an estimable young man who went 
into the army and also had artistic ability, but otherwise had no <'om- 
inunity of tastes with his father—has Iwen sketcijcd by Paul G ini sty, 
who has also edited the letters of the Marquise. Do Snde*s jjassion 
for the younger sister continued (I*® idealized her as Juliette), though 
she was placed in a convent beyond his reach, and at a much laU*r 
period he eloped with her and spent jH*rhaps the happiest period of 
hU life, soon leiminate<i by her death. It is evident that this un¬ 
happy marriage was decisive in determining I)e Slide's career; he at 
oiue threw himself recklessly into every form of dissipation, spending 
his health and his substance sometimes among refinedly debauched nobles 
and sometimes among coarsely debauched lackeys. lie was, however, 
always something of an artist, something of a student, something of a 
jdiilosopher, and ut an early period he In^gaii to write, apparently at 
the age of 23. It was at this ago, and only a few montlis after his 
marriage, that on account of some excess ho was for a time <s)nlined in 
Vin<H*nnes. lie was destined to spend 27 year.s of his life in prisons, if 
wc include the 13 years which in old age he passed in the asylum at 
Clinreiiton. I!is actual ofTenscs were by no means so terrible us those 
be loved to dwell on in iinagiiiation, and for the most )mrt they have 
been greatly e.vaggerated. His most extreme olFcnsc^s were the indecent 
and forcible flagelinticm in 1708 of a young woman, Uosa Keller, who 
had accosted him in the street for alms, and whom he induced by fa Iso 
pretenses to come to his house, and the administration of aphrodisiucal 
bonlx)nK to M>mc prostiiuU^R at Marseilles. It is owing to the fact that 
the prime of his manhood was spent in prisons that Dc Sude fell back 
on dreaming, study, and novel-writing. Shut out from real life, ho 
solaced his imagination with the per^'cried visions—to a very largo 
extent, however, founded on knowledge of the real facts of perverted 
life in his time—which bo has recorded in Jus^tinc (1781); Lcs 1^0 
Journ(c8 dc fiodome ou VKcole du //ilicr/inogc (1785) ; Alinr ct Vu/oour 
ou le Uonuin Philo$ophiqu€ (1788); Juliette (171)0); Ij<i I^hilosophic 
datts le Bouduir (1705). These books constitute a sort of encyclopedia 
of sexual {M*r\*crsions, an eighteenth century Psi/chopothia Sexualia, and 
embody, at the same time, a philosophy. lie was the first, Ulocli re¬ 
marks, who realized the immense importance of the sexual <{ueAlion. 
Ills general attitude may be illustrated by the following passage (us 
quoted by Lacussagne) : ^*lf there are beings in the world whose acts 
shock all accepted prejudices, wc must not preach at them or punish 
them . because their bizarre tastes no more depend ii|K>n them¬ 

selves than it depends on you whether you are witty or stupid, well 
made or hump-backed* What would become of your laws, 

your morality, your religion, your gullows, your Paradise, your gods, 
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yoiir hcU, if it Trero sho>%'n tluit 8iich anti such fluids, such fibers, or 
a certain acridity in the blood, or in the animal spirits, alone suflicc to 
inako a man the object of your punishments or your rewards?” He was 
enormously well rea<l, Bloch points out, and his interest extended to 
every field of literature: bcUcs Irftrrs, philosophy, thoolo^?^', politics, 
sooiolo;^', rthnolopj’, mytholDRy, and history. Perhaps his favtiritc 
rciuling was travels. He was minutely familiar with the biblc* though 
his attitude was extremely critical. His favorite philosopher was 
Ijimottrie, whom he very frequently quotes, and he had carefully studied 
^^aehinv^•Ui. 

l)e Sade had foreseen the Revolution; he was an ardent admirer 
of Marat, atnl at this period he entered into public life as a mild, giuitle, 
rather bahl and pray-haired person. Many scones of the Revolution 
were the embodiment in real life of Do Sadc's imagination; such, for 
instance, were t)ic barbaric tortures inflicted, at the instigation of 
Thf*roigne <le Mericourt, on Lr. Belle BouquetiC^re. Yet l>e Sade played 
a very peaceful pari in the events of that time, chiefly as a philan¬ 
thropist, spemling much of his time in the hospitals. He savetl his 
pnrcnts'in-law from the scafTold, although they had always been hostile 
to him, ami by his nuxleration aroused the suspicions of the revolutionnry 
party, ami was again imprisoned, letter he wrote n pamphlet ag^iinst 
Napoleon, who never forgave him and had liiin shut up in Chnrenton as 
a lunatic; it was a not unusual method at that time of dis]>osing of 
persons whom it was wished to put out of the way, and, notwith* 
stnn<Iing l)c Sade'a organically abnormal temperament, tlicre is no 
reason to regard him as actually insane. Royer-Collard, an eminent 
alienist of that period, then at the head of Charonlon deelnreil l)e Sado 
to he sane, ami liis detailed report is still extanU Other specialists were 
of the same opinion. Bloch, who quotes these opinions (\euc Forschun^ 
ffcHy etc., p. 370), says that the only possible conclusion is that Do Sado 
was Kane, but neurasthenic, and Kuicnburg also concludes that he cannot 
\h} regnriled ns insane, although he was highly degenerate. In the asylum 
he amused himself by organizing a theater. Lacroix, many years later, 
questioning old people who had known him, was surprised to And that 
even in the memory of most virtuous and respectable persons ho lived 
merely as nn **nimQbIe fnaavais It is noteworthy that Do Sndc 

arousml, in a singular degree, the love and devotion of women,—whether 
or not wo may regard this as evidence of the fascination exerted on 
women by cruelty. Janin remarks that he had scon many* pretty* little 
letters written by young and ebarming women of the groat world, beg¬ 
ging for tbe relonso of the “poucrc marquis.” 

Sardou, Uic drnmnti<>t, has stated that in lfl55 he visited the 
BiclDtre and met an old gardener who had known De Sado during his 
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reclusion there. He told that oiu* of the in.irquis's amusements whs to 
procure baskets of the most beautiful and exju-nsive ro»es; he woviUl 
then sit on a footstool by a dirty streamlet which ran throiifib the 
courtyard, and would take the roses, one by one, puic at them, smell 
them with n vohiptuous expression, soak them in the muddy water, and 
flin<» them away, laughing as be did so. He die»l on the 2<l of 
December, 1814, at the age of 74. He was almost blind, and hud long 
be<'ii a martyr to gout, asthma, and an nlVeetion of the stomach. It 
was his wisii that acorns should be planted over his grave and his 
memorj- eiraced. At a later period his sktdl was examined by a 
phrenologist, who found it small and well formed; “one would take it 
at lirst for a woman’s head.” The skull belonged to Dr. Londe, but 
al)Out the middle of the century it was stolen by a doctor who con¬ 
veyed it to England, where it may possibly yet be found. (The fore¬ 
going neerjunt is mainly founded on Paul Lacroix, Revue dc Paris, 1S:17, 
and C'utioaitfs dc I’llisloire de France, second series, Froci's Cilcbrcs, 
p. 225; .laniii. Revue dc Paris, 1834; Eugou Dilhren (Iwaii Bloch), Dcr 
ilar/juia de Hade utul Seine Zeit, third edition, 1901 ; id., A cue Forschun- 
gen iiher dm Rarquis dc Sadc untl Ncine Zeit, 1904; laicassagne, 1 arher 
VEventreur ct les Crimes Radiquea, 1890; Paul Ginisty, La ilarquisc de 
Rode, 1901.] 

The attempt to define sadism strictly and penetrate to its 
roots in De Sade’s personal temperament reveals a certain wenk- 
nes.s in the current conception of this sexual perversion. It is 
not, as we might infer, both from the definition usually given 
and from its probable biological heredity from primitive times, 
a pcn’crsion duo to excessive masculinity. The strong man ik 
more apt to be tender than cnicl, or at all events knows how 
to restrain within hounds any impulse to cruelty; the most 
extreme and elaborate forms of sadi.sm (putting aside such 
as are associated with a considerable degree of imbocilitv) are 
more apt to be allied with a somewhat feminine orgnni/atioji. 
Montaigne, indeed, observed long ago that cruelly is usually 
accompanied by feminine softness. 

In the Hame way Jt is a mistake to suppose that the very feminine 
woman is not capable of sadistic tendencies. Even if we take into ac¬ 
count the primitive animal conditions of combat, the male must BiifTer 
as well as inflict pain, and the female must not only experience subjec¬ 
tion to the male, hut also share in the emotions of her partner’s victory 
over his rivals. As bearing on these points, I maj.' quote the following 
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renmrks Nvritton by a la<iy: “It is saiil that, the weaker and more 
feminine a woman is. tbe greater tbe subjection she likes. I don t think 
it has anything at all to do with the general character, but depends 
entirely on whether the feeling of constraint and helplessness alTeets her 
sexual IV. In men I have several times noticed that those who were 
most desirous of subjection to the women they loved had, in ordinary 
life, very strong a ml determined characters. I know of others, too, who 
with very weak clmrnetera are very imperious toward the women they 
care for. Among women I have often been surprised to see how a 
strong, det4»nuinod woman will give way to a man she loves, and how 
tenacious of her own will inny l>c some fragile, clinging creature who 
in dJiily life scorns quite unable to net on her own rcsjKuisibility. A 
cerUiin amount of passivity, a desire to have their emotions worked on, 
seems to mo, so far as iny small experience goes, very common among 
ordinary, ])res\imnbly normal men. A goml deal of stress is laid on 
femiiunity as an attraction in a woman, and this may he so to very 
strong natures, but, so far as I have seen, the women who obtain extraor* 
diaarv einpiro over men are those with a certain rinVify in their 
character and passions. If with this virility they combine a fragility 
or childishness of np|>oarance which appeals to a man in another way 
at the same time, they appi*ar to l)e irresistililo.*' 

I have noted some of the feminine traits in Do Sado's temperament 
and appearance. The same may often be noted in sadists wbosc crimes 
were verj’ much more serious and brutal than those of De Sade. A man 
who stabbed women in the slrceUs at St, Louis was a waiter with a high* 
pitched, efTeminate voice and boyish appearance, Reidol, the sadistic 
niurdoror, was timid, modest, and delicate; he was too shy to urinate in 
the presence of other people. A sadistic sobphilist, described by A.^farie, 
who attempted to strangle a woman follow*worker, bad always been 
very timid, blusbcd with much facility, could not look even children in 
the eyes, or urinate in the presence of another person, or moke sexual 
advances to womeu. 

Kiernnn and Moyer are inclined to connect the modesty and timid* 
ity of sadisU with a disgust for normal coitus. They wore called upon 
to examine an inverted married woman who had in dieted several 
hundred wounds, mostly superficial, with forks, scissors, etc., on the 
genital organs and other parts of a girl whom she had adopted from a 
“IIonic.This woman was very prominent in church and social matters* 
in the city in which she lived, so that many clergymen and local 
persons of importance testined to her chaste, modest, and even 
prudish character; she was found to be sane at tbo time of the acts. 

(Moyer, A/temsf and XcurologUi, May, 1007, and private letter from 
Dr. Kieriian.) 
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We are thus led to another sexual perversion, which is 
usually considered the opposite of sadism. Masochism is com¬ 
monly regarded as a peculiarly feminine sexual perversion, 
in women, indeed, as nonnal in some degree, and in man as a 
sort of inversion of the normal masculine emotional attitude, 
but this view of the matter is not altogether justified, for definite 
and pronounced masochism seems to be much rarer in women 
than sadism.' Krafft^Ehing, whose treatment of this phenomenon 
is, perhaps, his most valuable and original contribution to sexual 
psychology, has dealt very full)' with the matter and brought 
forward many cases, lie thus defines this perversion: “By 
masochism I understand a peculiar perversion of the psychical 
vita sexuaiis in which the individual affected, in sexual feeling 
and thought, is controlled by the idea of being completely and un¬ 
conditionally subject to the w’ill of a person of the opposite sex, 
of being treated by this person as by a master, humiliated and 
abused. This idea is colored by sexual feeling; the masochist 
lives in fancies in which he creates situations of this kind, and 
he often attempts to realiiic them.”^ 

In a minor degree, not amounting to a complete perversion 
of the sexual instinct, this sentiment of abnegation, the desire 
to be even physically subjected to the adored woman, cannot be 
regarded as abnormal. More than two centuries before Krafft- 
Ebing appeared, Robert Burton, who was no mean psychologist, 
dilated on the fact that love is a kind of slavery. “They are 
commonly slaves,” lie wrote of lovers, “captives, voluntary 
servants; amator arnica mancipium, as Castillo terms him; his 
mistress’s servant, her drudge, prisoner, bondman, what not?”*** 
Before Burton’s time the legend of the erotic servitude of 
Aristotle was widely spread in Europe, and pictures exist of the 

* See, for instance, Bloch’s Beitr&ge zur ^tiologiz der Psycho- 
pathia ticxwxiis, part ii, p. 178. 

2 KrafTt*Ebing, Psychopathia Bexualis, English translation of tenth 
German edition, n. 115. Stefanowsky, who also discussed this condition 
(Archives dc VAnthropologie Criminelle, hlay, 1802, and translation, 
with notes by KJeman, Alienist and Neurologist, Oct., 1802), termed It 
paesivism. 

3 Anatomy of Uelancholy, part iii, section 2, mem. iii, subs, I. 
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venerable philosopher on all fours ridileii by a woman with a 
whip.* In classic times various niasochislic ]»licnomcna are 
noted with approval by Ovid. It has bceu pointed out by iloll^ 
tliat there are traces of masochistic feeling in some of Goethe’s 


poems, esj)eeially ‘‘Liiis Park*’ and “Erwin unc' Elmire.” Simi¬ 
lar traces liave been found in the ])oetns of Heine, Platen, 
Hamerling, and many other poets.'”* The poetry of the people 
is also said to contain many such traces. It may, indeed, be said 
that ])assion in its more lyric exaltations almost necessarily 
involves some resort to masochistic expression. A popular lady 
novelist in a novel written many years ago represents her hero. 


a robust soldier, imploring the lady of his love, in a moment 
of passionate exaltation, to trample on him, certainly without 
any wish to suggest so.xual pen'ersion. If it is tnie that the 
Antonio of Otwav’s Venice Preserved is a caricature of Shaftes- 


bury, then it would appear that one of the greatest of English 


sUttesmen was supposed to exhibit very pronounced and char¬ 
acteristic masochistic tendencies; and in more recent days 


masochistic expressions have been noted as occurring in the 
love-letters of so emphatically virile a statesman os Bismarck. 

Thus a minor degree of the masochistic tendency may be 
said to be fairly common, while its more pronounced manifesta¬ 
tions arc more common than pronounced sadism.^ It very fre¬ 
quently affects persons of a sensitive, refined, and artistic tem¬ 
perament. It may even be said tliat tins tendency is in the lino 
of civilization. Kralft-Ebing points o»it that some of the most 
delicate and romantic love-episodes of the Jliddlo Ages are 
distinctly colored by masochistic emotion.® The increasing 


> “Aristotclps nls Mnsocliist,” Gcschlccht «ml Ocscllscluift, Bd. ii, 

ht. 2. 

2/>i> Konirtirc Scxualcmpfindun;;, third edition, p. 277. Cf. C. F. 
Von Sehlichtof^oII, teacher-ilasoch und dcr Masochismus^ p. 120» 

3 Sco C. F, von SchlichtcgToll, loe. cit., p. 124 ct ecq. 

4 Iwnn Bloch considers that it ia the commonest of nil sexual per* 
versions, more prevalent oven than homosexuality. 

C It has no doubt been prominent in earlier civilization. A very 
pronounced masochist utterance may be found in nn ancient Egyptian 
love-song written about 1200 n.c.: ''Ohl were 1 made her porter, 1 
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tendency to inasochi?m with increasing civilization becomes 
explicable if we accept Colin Scott's “secondary law of court¬ 
ing” as accessory to the priinarj’ law that the nmle is active, 
and the female passive and imaginatively attentive to the states 
of the excited male. According to the secondary' law, “the 
female develops a superadded activity, the male becoming rela¬ 
tively passive and imaginatively attentive to the psychical and 
bodily states of the female."^ We may probably agree that 
this “secondary law of courting” does really rej)rcsent a tend¬ 
ency of love in individuals of complex and sensitive nature, and 
tlie outcome of such a receptive attitude on the jiart of the 
male is undoubtedly in. well-marked cases a desire of submis¬ 
sion to the female’s will, and a craving to experience in some 
physical or psychic form, not necessarily painful, the manifesta¬ 
tions of her activity. 

When we turn from vague and unpronounced forms of the 
masochistic teudenev to the more definite forms in which it 
becomes an unquestionable sexual jKirvcrsiou, we find a very 
eminent and fairly typical example in Rousseau, an example 
all the more interesting because here the subject has himself 
portrayed his perversion in his famous Confessions. It is, how¬ 
ever, the name of a less eminent author, the Austrian novelist, 
Sacher-Masoch, which has become identified with the pcn'crsiou 
through the fact that Kralft-Ebiug fixed upon it as furnishing 
a convenient counterpart to the term “sadism.” It is on the 
strength of a considerable number of bis novels and stories, more 
especially of Die Venus im Pelz, that Kraflt-Ebing took the 
scarcely warrantable liberty of identifying his name, while yet 
living, with a sexual pen'orsion. 

should cauflc Jier to be wrathful with me. Tljcn when I did but hear 
her voice, the voice of her anger, a child sJiaU I be for fear.” (Wiede¬ 
mann, i'opular Literature in Ancient Lgypl, p. 0.) The activity and 
independence of the Kg^'ptian women at tlie thno may well have otiered 
many opportuniticH to the ancient Kg.vptinn masochist, 

I Colin Scott, “Sex and Art,” American Journal of Psychology^ 
Vol. vii. No. 2, p. 208. 
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Sacher-Mapoch’s biography haR l>ccn written with intimate knowl* 
edge ant! much candor by C. F. von Schlichtcgroll {Sachcr-SfOAOch und 
dcr .VaAochismus, 1901) and, more indirectly, by Iiir first wife Wanda 
von Sacher-Mr.soch in her autobiography {Meinc LcbcMbcichtc, lOOfi; 
French translation, CoufvAsioit dc nm ViV, 1907). ScJjlichtegroll’s book 
IS written with a somewhat undue attempt to exalt his hero anti to at- 
IribiiU* )ii« misfortunes to his first wife. The axitobiography of the 
latter, however, enables us to form a more complete picture of Sacher- 
Jlnsocira life, for, while his wife by no means spares herself, she clearly 
shows that Sacher-Masoch was the victim of his own abnormal tempera¬ 
ment. anti she prcRonts both the Rcnsitivo, refined, exalted, and generous 
aspects of his nature, and his morbid, imaginative, %*ain aspects. 

1>4Hi]Kild voii Sarhor-Masoeh was lx>rn in 1836 at Lemberg in 
Galicia. lie was of Spanish, German, and more especially Slavonic 
race. The founder of the family may be said to be a certain I>on 
Mattliias Sneher, a yourg Spanish nobleman, in the sixteenth centurj*, 
who settled in ITag^io. The novelist's father was director of police in 
I^mherg and married Charlotte von Masoch, a Little Itussinn lady of 
noble birth. l*lio novelist, the oldest child of this union, was not l>orn 
until after nine years of marriage, and in infancy was so delicate that 
he was not expected to survive. Ho began to improve, however, when 
his mother gave him to be suckled to a robust Russian peasant woman, 
from whom, ns he said later, he gained not only health, but ‘‘his soul**; 
from her ho learned all the strange and melancholy legimds of her 
people and a love of the Little Russians which never loft him. While 
still a child young Sncher-Masoch was in the midst of the bloody scenes 
of the revolution which culminated in 1848. ^^^lon ho was 12 the 
family migrated to Prague, and the boy, though precocious in his 
development, then first learned tho Gorman language, of which ho at* 
tained so fine a mastery. At a \ery early ago ho had found tho 
ntmoH]>herc, and even some of tho most charnctoristic clemonts, of the 
peculiar types which mark his work as a novelist. 

It is interesting to traco the germinal clemonts of those pcctiliari* 
tics which so strongly afTcclod his imagination on tho sexual side. Ad 
a child, ho was greatly attracted by representations of cruelty; bo 
loved to gaze at pictures of executions, the legends of martyrs were hia 
favorite reading, and with tho onset of puberty he regularly dreamed 
that he was fettered and in the power of a cruel woman who tortured 
him. It has boon said by an anonymous author that the women of 
Galicia cither rule their husbonds entirely and mako them their slaves 
or themscl>*es sink to be tho wretchedest of slaves. At tho age of 10, 
according to Schiiclitcgroll's narrative, tho child Leopold witnessed a 
scene in which a woman of tho former kind, a certain Countess Xenobia 
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X., a relative of his o^vll on the jialernal side* played the chief part, aud 
this scene left an undying impre>s on his imagination. The Couiilesa 
was a beautiful hut wanton creature, and the child adored her, im¬ 
pressed alike by her lK*auty and the costly furs she wore. She accepted 
his devotion and little services and would sometimes allow him to assist 
her in dressing; on one occasion, as ho was kneeling In?fore her to put 
on her ermine slip])ers, he kissed her feet; she smiled and gave him a 
kick which filled him with pleasure. Xot long after%vard occurre^l ilie 
episode which wj profoundly affected his imagination. Ho was playing 
with his sisters at hide anJ-seck and had cnrefully hidden himself behind 
the dresses on a chithes-rail in the Countess’s bedroom. At this mo¬ 
ment the Countess 6U(l<lenly entered the house and ascended the stairs, 
folloNVi'd by a lover, and the child, who dared not bedray his presence, 
841 w the countess sink down on a sofa and begin to caress her lover. 15ut 
a feu* moineiits lat<T the liusband, accoinpaiiicil by two friends, dashed 
into the room. Before, however, he could d^H’ide which of the lovers to 
turn against the Countess had risen and struck him ho jKiwerful u blow 
in tlie face with her fist that he fell hack streaming with hhxid. She 
then Hei3U>d a whip, drove all three men out of the room, and in the 
confusion the lover sUpix'd away. At this tnoment the clothos-rail fell 
and the child, the involuntarj' witness of the scene, was reveale<l to the 
(’ount4'ss, who now fell on him in anger, threw him to the ground, 
pres.*M*d hc?r kneo on his shoulder, and struck him unmeroifully. The 
pain wan great, and yet he was conscious of a strange ph'iiHure. While 
this castigation was proceeding the Count returned, no longi^r in a rage, 
but riicek and humble ns a slave, and kneeled down before her to lM*g 
forgiveness. As the lioy escaped ho saw her kick her husband. The 
child could not resist the iempialion to return to the spot; the door 
WHS eiosed and he could sec nothing, hut he heard the sound of the 
whip and the groans of the Count beneath his wife's blows. 

It is unnecessary to insist that in this scene, acting on a highly 
sensitive and somewhat jieculiar child, wo have the key to the emotional 
attitude which affected bo much of Sachcr-Masooh’s work. As his 
biographer remarks, woman became to him, during a considerable part 
of his life, a creature at once to be loved and hated, u iHfing whose 
f>eauty and brutality enabled her to set her foot at will on the necks 
of men, and in the heroine of his first important novel, the Emwar^ 
dealing with the Polish Kevolution, he embodied the contracliclory 
personality of Cotintess Xenobia. Even the whip an<l the fur garments, 
Sachcr-AIusoch’s favorite emotional sjTubols, find their explanation in 
this early episode. He was accustomed to sav of an attractive woman: 

should like to sec her in furs,*' and, of an uiiaitrnclivc woman: “I 
*«u]d not imagine her in furs.** His writing-paper at one time was 
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ndoincd with the figure of a woman in Russian Boyar costume, her 
eloak lined with ermine, and brandishing a scourge. On hia walls he 
liked to have pictures of women in furs, of the kind of which there is 
80 magnificent an exniiiple by Uuliens in the gallery at Munich. He 
would even keep a womnifH fur cloak on an ottoman in his study and 
stroke it from time to time, fintling that his bruin thus received the 
same kind of stimulation as Schiller found in the odor of rotten apples.t 

At the age of 13, in the revolution of 1848, young Sacher-Musoch 
rccoive<l his baptism of fire; carried away in the popular movcmoiit, ho 
helpotl to dcfontl the Iwirricades together with a young lady, a relative 
of hia family, an amazon with a pistol in her girdle, such as later ho 
loved to depict. This episode was^ however, but a brief interruption of 
his edueation; he pursued his studies with brilliance, and on the higher 
side bis education was uiclcd by his father's esthetic tastes. Amateur 
theatricals were in special favor at his home, and here even the serious 
plays of Goethe and Gogol were performed, thus helping to train and 
direct the boy’s taste. It is, perhaps, however, significant that it was 
a tragic event which, at the ago of 10, first brought to him the full 
rcalizjition of life and the consciousness of his own power. Ihis was 
the sudden death of his favorite sister, lie became serious and quiet, 
and always regarded this grief as a iurning*point in his life, 

At the Universities of Prag^ie and Graz he studied with such zeal 
that when only 19 he took his doctor's degree in law and shortly after* 
%vard iM'canie a prfoafdocenf for German history at Graz. Gradually, 
however, the charms of literature asserted themselves definitely, and 
he soon ahnndoned teaching. He took part, however, in the war of 
ISlhl in Italy, and at tho battle of Solferino ho was dtKroralcd on the 
field for bravery in action by the Austrian fiold^nmrshal. These In¬ 
cidents, however, had little disturbing influence on Sacher-Masoclfs 
literary career, an<l he was gradually acquiring a European reputation 
by bis novels and stories. 

1 It imiHt not ho supposed that the attraction of fur or of the whip 
is altogether accounted for by such a casual early experience as in 
Saeher-Alasoch’s rase sen'cil to evoke it. The whip we shall have to 
consider briefly later on. T)\e fascination exerted by fur, whether mani¬ 
festing itself ns love or fear, would appear to be very common in many 
children, and almost instinctive. Stanley Hall, in his ^‘Study of Fears' 
Journal of Pfiychologt/f vol. viii, p. 213) has obtained as 
many as 111 welbdevclopod cases of fear of fur, or, as he terms it, 
doraphobia, in some cases appearing ns early as tho age of C months, 
and he gives many examples. lie remarks that tho love of fur ia 
still more common, and concludes that “both this love and fear are 
go strong and instinctive that they can hardly be fully accounted for 
without reoourso to a time when association with animals was far closet 
than now, or perhaps when our remote ancestors were hairy.” (Cf, 
“Erotic Symbolism,” iv, in the fifth volume of these Sftuffeg.) 
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A far more seriously dist\irbing inHuence had already begun to bo 
exerted on his life by a scries of love-episodes, tiome of tliese were of 
slight and ephemeral cliaracter; some were a source of unalloyed happi¬ 
ness, all the more so if there was an clement of extravag-.ince to appeal 
to his Quixotic nature. He always longed to give a dramatic and 
romantic character to his life, his wife says, and be spent some blissful 
days on an occasion when he ran away to Florence with a Russian 
princess as her private secretarj’. Most often these episodes culminated 
in deception and misery. It was after a relationship of this kind from 
which he could not free himself for four years that he wroU- 
GeschietUme Frau, Passionageschiebte cincs JJcalisten, putting into it 
much of his own personal history. At one time he was engaged to a 
sweet and charming young girl. Then it was that he met a young 
woman at Graz, Laura RUmclin, 27 years of age, engaged as a glove- 
maker, and living with her mother. Though of poor parenUige, wiUi 
little or no knowledge of the world, she had great natural ability and 
intelligence. Schlichtegroll represents her as spontaneously engaging 
in a mysterious intrigue with the novelist. Her own detailed narrative 
renders the circumstances more intelligible. Sbe approached Saehcr- 
Musoc-h by letter, adopting for disguise the name of bis heroine Wanda 
von Dunajev, in order to recover possession of some eonipromising 
letU^rs which had been written to him, as a joke, by a friend of hers. 
Sucher-Masoch insisted on seeing his correspondent before returning 
the letters, and with his eager thirst for romantic adventure he 
imagined that she was a married woman of the aristocratic world, 
probably a Russian countess, whose simple costume was a disguise. 
Not anxious to reveal the prosaic facta, she humored him in his 
imaginations and a web of mystification was thus formed. A strong 
attraction grew up on both sides and, though for some time Laura 
RUmelin maintained the mystery and held herself aloof from him, a 
relationship was formed and a child born. ThcreujKiii, in 189.1, they 
married. Before long, however, there was disillusion on both sides. 
She l»ogaii to detect the morbid, chimerical, and uiipructical aspects of 
his character, and he realized that not only was his wife not an 
aristocrat, but, what was of more importance to him, she was by no 
means the domineering heroine of his dreams. Soon after marriage, in 
the course of an innocent romp in which th'? whole of the small 
household took part, he asked his wife to inflict a whipping on him. 
She refused, and he thereupon suggested that the servant should do it; 
the wife failed to take this idea seriously, but he bud it carried out, 
with great satisfaction at the severity of the castigation he received. 
\^^len, however, his wife explained to him that, after this incident, it 
was impossible for the servant to stay, Sachcr-Masoch quite agreed and 
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slio was at onco discltarged. Hut lie constantly found pleasure in 
pliicinp Ills wife in awkward or compromising circumstances, a pleasure 
rtlie was too normal to share. This necessarily led to much doineatic 
wretchedness. He ha<l persuaded her, against her wish, to whip him 
i^arly every day, with whips which ho devised, hnving nails attached 
them. Ho found this a stimulant to his litcrarj- work, iiud it enabled 
him to dis}H*nsc in his novels with his stereotyped heroine who is 
always engaged in suhiugating men, for. ns he explained to his wife, 
when’ he had the reality in his life ho was no longer obsessed by it in 
bis imaginative dreams. Not content with this, however, he was con¬ 
stantly desirous for his wife to be unfaithful. He oven put an adver¬ 
tisement in a newspaper to the effect that a young and beautiful woman 
desired to make the acquaintance of an energetic man. The wife, how¬ 
ever, though she wished to please her husband, was not anxious to do 
60 to this extent. She went to an hotel by appointment to meet a 
stranger who lm<l answered this advertisement, but when she had ex¬ 
plained to him the state of affairs he chivalrously conducted her home. 
It was some time before Sacher-Masoch eventually succeeded in remier- 
ing his wife unfaithful. He atUmded to the minutest deUils of her 
toilette on this o<’cnsion, and ns he bade her farewell at the diior he 
exclaimed: “How I envy him!" This episode thoroughly humiliated 
the wife, and from that moment her love for her huslmud turned to 
hate. A final separation was only a question of time. Sacher-Masoch 
formed a relationship with Hulda McisUt, who hud come to net us 
secretary and translator to him, while his wife beeamc attached to 
Rosentlml, a clever journalist later known to readers of the Figaro us 
“.Incques St.-C^ro.'’ who renlircd her painful position and felt sympathy 
nnd affection for her. She went to live with him in Paris and. having 
refused to divorce her huslmnd, he eventually obtained a divorce from 
her; she sUitcs, however, that she never at any time had physical 
relationships with Rosenthal, who was a man of fragile organirJition 
nnd health. Sacher-Masoch united himself to Hulda Moistcr, who is 
described by the first wife as a prim nnd faded but coquettish old 
maid, nnd by the biographer as a highly accomplished and gentle 
woman, who cared for him with almo.st maternal devotion. No doubt 
there is truth in both descriptions. It must be noted that, as Wanda 
clearly shows, apart from his abnormal sexual temperament, Sacher- 
Masoch was kind nnd sympathetic, nnd he was strongly attached to his 
eldest child. Eulenburg also quotes the statement of a distinguished 
Austrian woman writer ncqunintod with him that, “apart from his 
sexual eccentricities, ho was an ninlahle, simple, nnd sympathetic man 
with n touchingly tender love for his children.” He had very few needs, 
did not drink or smoko, nnd though he liked to put the woman he 
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was attached to in rich furs and fantastically gorgeous raiment he 
dressed himself with exlrenie sim|ilicity. His wife quotes the sjiying of 
HiiothiT woman that he was os simple as a child and as naughty as a 
monkey. 

In 1883 Sachcr-Masoch and Ilulda Mcister settled in Lindheim, a 
Tillage in dermany near the Taunus, a spot to which the novelist seems 
to have been attached because in the gn>unds of his little estate was a 
haunted and ruined tower associated with a tragic medieval episode. 
Here, after many legal del.ays, Sacher-Masoch was able to render his 
union with lluuia Meister legitimate; here two children were in due 
course born, and here the novelist spent the remaining years of his life 
in comparative peace. At first, as is usual, treated with suspicion by 
the peasants, Sacher-Masoch gradually ac<niired great infiuence over 
them; he became a kind of ToKstoy in the rural life around him, the 
friend and conlidant of all the villagers (something of Tolstoy’s eom- 
munism is also, it appears, to be seen in the books he wrote at this 
time), while the theatrical performances which he inaugurated, and in 
wliieh his wife took an active part, spread the fame of the liousehold in 
many neighboring villug«‘s. Meanwhile his health began to break xip; 
a visit to Nauheim in 1894 was of no benefit, and he died March 9, 
189S. 

A careful consideration of the phenomena of sadism and 
masochism may be said to lead us to the conclusion that there 
is no real line of demarcation. Even Dc Sadc himself was not 
a pure sadist, as IJloch’s careful definition is alone suilicient 
to indicate; it might even be argued that De Sade was really 
a masochist; the investigation of histories of sadism and maso¬ 
chism, even those given by KrafTt-Ebing (ns, indeed, Colin 
Scott and Fere have already pointed out), constantly reveals 
traces of both groups of phenomena in the same imlividual. 
They cannot, therefore, be regarded as opposed manifestations. 
This has been felt by some writers, who have, in consequence, 
proposed other names more clearly indicating the relationship 
of tlie phenomena. Fer6 speaks of se.xual algophily^; ho only 
applies the term to masochism; it might equally well be applied 
to sadism. Schrenck-Notzing, to cover both sadism and maso¬ 
chism, has invented the terra algolagnia pain, and Xay- 

sexually excited), and calls the former active, the lattei 

1 F6rC‘, L'In«linct Scjettcl, p. 138. 
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passive, algolagnia.* Eulcnhurg has also emphasized the close 
connection between tliese groups of pencrted sexual mani- 
ft*station.‘5, and lias adojited the same terms, adding the further 
group of ideal (illusionary) algolagnia, to cover the cases in 
which the mere autosuggestive representation of pain, inllicted 
o; sulTered, suffices to give sexual gratification.^ 

A brief discussion of the terms "sadism*’ and “masochism” 
has imposed itself upon ns at this point because as soon as, in 
any study of the relationship between love and pain, we pass 
over the limits of normal manifestations into a region which 
is more or less abnormal, these two conceptions are always 
brought before us, and it was necessary to show on what 
grounds they are hero rejected ns the pivots on which the dis¬ 
cussion ought to turn. We may accept them as xiseful terms 
to indicate two groups of clinical phenomena; hut we cannot 
regard them as of any real scientific value. Having reached 
this result, we may continue our consideration of the love-bite, 
as the normal manifestation of the connection between love 
and pain w’hich most naturally leads us across the frontier of 
the ahnonnal. 

The result of the love-bite in its extreme degree is to shed 
blood. This cannot be regarded as the direct aim of the bite 
in its normal manifestations, for the mingled feelings of close 
contact, of passionate gripping, of sj-mbolic devouring, which 
constitute the emotional accompaniments of the bite would be 
too violently discomposed by actual wounding and real shed¬ 
ding of blood. With some persons, however, perhaps more espe¬ 
cially w’omen, the love-bite is really associated with a conscious 
desire, even if more or less restrained, to draw blood, a real 
delight in this process, a love of blood. Probably this only 
occurs in persons who are not absolutely normal, but on the 
border-land of the abnormal. We have to admit that this crav¬ 
ing has, however, a perfectly nonnal basis. There is scarcely any 

» Schrenck-NoUing, Zeitschrift fur Ili/pnotumus, Bd. lx, ht. 

1800. 

2 Eulenburg, Badismus und iiasoehi^muSf second edit!oo> 191 

p. 5. 
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natural object ^th so profoundly emotional an effect as blood, 
and it is very easy to understand why this should be so.i More¬ 
over, blood enters into the sphere of courtship by virtue of the 
same conditions by which cruelty enters into it; they are both 
accidents of combat, and combat is of the very essence of 
animal and primitive human courtship, certainly its most fre¬ 
quent accompaniment. So that the repelling or attracting 
fascination of blood may be regarded as a by-product of nor¬ 
mal courtship, which, like other such by-products, may become 
an essential element of abnormal courtship.- 

Normally the fascination of blood, if present at all during 
sexual excitement, remains more or less latent, either because 
it is weak or because the chocks that inhibit it are inevitably 
very pcnverful. Occa.sionally it becomes more clearly manifest, 
and this may happen early in life. Fere records the case of a 
man of Anglo-Saxon origin, of sound heredity so far as could be 
ascertained and pre.^enting no obvious stigmata of degeneration, 
who first experienced sexual manifestations at the age of 5 when 
a boy cousin was attacked b}' bleeding at the nose. It was the 
first time he liad seen such a tiling and he experienced erection 
and much pleasure at tlie sight. This was rqteated the next 
time the cousin’s no.se hied and also whenever he witnessed any 
injuries or wounds, especially when occurring in males. A few 
years later lie began to find plejisure in pinching and otherwise 
inflicting slight Buffering, This sadism was not, however, further 
developed, although a tendency to inversion persisted.^ 


1 I have elscwli<>rc with ihin point in cliscu^t^ing the special 

emotional tone of rod (Havelock Ellis, *‘The Psychologj* of Pop- 

ular ficieficc Mont hit/, August and SepU^nber, 11)00), 

^ It is probable that the moti%'e of sexual murders is nearly al¬ 
ways to shed blood, and not to cause dcatii. Leppmann {JUtUclin Inters 
natiofuilc de Droit P€nal^ vol. vi, 1890, p, 115) points out that such 
murders arc generally produced by wounds in the neck or i until at ion 
of the abdomen, never by wounds of the head. T. C'layc Shaw, who 
terms the lust for blood hcmotliymia, has written nn intore.^ting and 
suggestive paper Prominent Motive in Murder/’ Lancet^ June 10, 

1909) on tno natural fascination of blc^. HIuuirrMlcr, in seems 

to have been the first who definitely called attention to the connection 
between lust and blood. 

3 F6r6, Revue dc Chirurgie^ March 10, 1905« 
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Somowhnt similar may have been the origin of the attraction of 
blood in case which has been rejK>rtcd to me of a youth of 17, the 
yoxingost €>f a large family who arc all very strong and entirely normal. 
Ilu is hiinsolf, however, delicate, overgrown, with a narrow chest, a 
small head, and babyish features, wlule mentally he is backward, with 
very defcclivo memory and scant |K>wers of ussimihition. lie is in¬ 
tensely nervous, peevish, nn<l subject to fits of childish rage. He 
t:)kes violent fancies to p<Tsons of his own sex. Ihit he app<*nrs to 
have only one way of obtaining sexual excitement and gratification. It 
is his ciisUun to get into a hot bath and there to pro<luce erection ami 
emission, not by masturbation, but by thinking of flowing blood. He 
docs not asMiciate himself with the causation of this imaginary flow 
of blood; he is merely the passive hut pleased s|>c*otjilor. He is aware 
of his pcKuiliarity and endeavors to shako it ofT, but his etToris to 
obtain normal pleasure by thinking of a girl are vain. 

I may here narrate a case which has been communicated to mo 
of algolagnia in a woman, eombined with sexual hyjieresthcsia. 

U. 1)., aged 2.>, married, and uf good social jmsition; she is a 
small and dark woman, restless and alert in manner. Sho has one 
child. 

She has practised nmsturhation from an early age-—Kjver since she 
can remcml>or—by the method of external friction and pressure. From 
the age <if 17 she was able (and is still) to produce the orgasm almost 
without efTort, by calling up the imngi> of any man who had struck her 
fancy. She has often done so while seated talking to such a man, 
even when he is almost a stranger; in doing it, she says, a tightening 
of the muscles of the thighs and the slightest movciuent arc sufliciont. 
l*gly men (if not deformed), ns well as men with the reputation of 
being rouAs, greatly cxeito her sexually, more especially if of gooil 
social position, though this is not essential. 

At tha ago of 18 she became hysterical, probably, sho herself bO' 
liovi's, in eoim'f|uence of a great iiiercnse at that time of indulgence 
in masturbation, llie doctors, ajiparoutly suspecting her habits, urged 
her parents to get licr married carly% She married, at the ago of 20, 
a man about twice her own age. 

As a child (and in a less degreo at ill) sho was very fond of 
watelling dog-fights, This spoctacio produced strong se.xuni feelings and 
usually orgasm, especially if much blocnl was shed during the fight, 
('lean cuts and wounds greatly attract her, wliethcr on herself or a 
man. Sho has frccjueiitly slightly cut or scraUdicd herself “to see the 
blood,” and likes to suck the wound, thinking the taste “delicious.” 
Til is produces strong so.xual feelings and often orgasm, es]>ooially if at 
tlio time she tliinka of some attractive man and imagines Uiat she is 
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sucking his blood. The sight of injurj' lo ^ ^voman only very slightly 
affects her, and that, she thinks, only liecaunc of an involuntary associa¬ 
tion of ideas. Nor has the sight of suffering in illness any exciting 
effects, only that which is due to violence, and when there is a visible 
cause for the suffering, such as cuts and wounds. (Bruises, from the 
absence of blood, have only a slight effect.) The excitement is intensi¬ 
fied if she imagined that she has herstdf iDllicted the injury. She likei 
to imagine that the man wished to rape her, and that she fought him 
in order to make him more greatly value her favor, so wounding him, 

Iinpcrsonul ideas of torture also excite her. She thinks Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs “lovely,’' and the more horrible uii<l bloody the tort^ires 
described the greater is the sexual excitement produced. The Ixwk 
excites her from the point of view of the torttiror, not that of the 
victim. She has frequently masturbated while reading it. 

So far as practicable she has sought to carry out those ideas in 
her relations with her hu^band. She has several times bitUui him till 
the blood came and sucked the bite during coitus. She likes to bite 
him enough to make him wince. The pleasure is greatly heigliUmcil by 
thinking of various tortures, chiefly by cutting. She likes to have lier 
husband talk to her, and she to him, of all the tortures they could 
inflict on eacli other. She has, ho\vever, never actually tried to carry 
out these tortures. She would like to, but dares not, as she is sure 
he could not endure them. She has no desire for her husband to try 
them on ber, although she likes to hear him talk about it. 

She is at the sumo time fond of iiorinul coitus, even to excess. 
She likes her hushand to remain entirely passive during connection, 
60 that he can continue in a state of strong en'ction for u long time. 
She can thus, she says, procure for herself the orgasm a number of 
times in succession, even nine or U*n, quite easily. On one occasion 
she even had the orgasm twenty-six times within about one ami a 
quarter hours, her husband during this time having tw*o orgasms. 
(She is quite certain about the accuracy of this statement.) l>uring 
this feat much talk about torture was indulged in, and it took place 
after a month's separation from her husband, during which she was 
careful not to masturbate, ho that she might have real good time" 
when he came back. She acknowledges that on this occasion she was 
a ‘^complete wreck" for a couple of day.s afterward, but stales that 
usually ten or a dozen orgasms (or spasms, as she terms them) only 
make her "feel lively." She becomes frcn;dcd wdth excitement during 
intercourse and insensible to cverj’thing but the pleasure of it. 

She has never hitherto allowed anyono (except her husband after 
marriage) to know of her sadistic impulses, nor has she carried them 
out with anyone, though she w'ould like to, if she dared. Kor has she 
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allowed nny man btit her husband to have connection with her or to 
take any liberties. 

Outbursts of sadism ma}' occur episodically in fairly normal 
persons. Tims, Coutagne describes the case of a lad of IT— 
always regarded as quite nonnal, and without any signs of 
degeneracy, even on careful examination, or any traces of hysteria 
or alcoholism, though there was insanity among his cousins— 
who had had occasional sc.xual relations for a year or two, 
and on one occasion, being in a state of erection, struck the 
girl three times on the breast and abdomen with a kitchen 
knife bought for the purpose. He was much ashamed of his 
act immediately afterward, and, all the circumstances being 
taken into consideration, ho was acquitted by the court.^ Hero 
we seem to have the obscure and latent fascination of blood, 
which is almost normal, germinating momentarily into an active 
impulse which is distinctly abnormal, though it produced little 
beyond those incisions which Vatsyayana disapproved of. but 
still regarded as a part of courtship. One slop more and we 
arc amid the most outrageous and extreme of all forms of 
sexual pcn’crsion: with the heroes of Dc Sade’s novels, who, 
in exemplification of their author’s most cherished ideals, plan 
scenes of debauchery in which the flowing of blood is an 
es.sential element of coitus; with tlie Marshall Gillcs dc llais 
and the Hungarian Countess Bathory, whose lust could only 
bo satiated by the death of innumerable victims. 

Tliis iinpul.<ic to stab—with no dcsiro to kill, or oven in most 
cases to give pain, but only to draw blood and so either stimulate or 
altogether gratify the sexual impulse—is no doubt the coininoiicst form 
of sanguinaiy' sadism. Tliesc woiiien-stabbcrs have been known in 
France ns pi</ueur« for nearly a century, and in Germany arc termed 
Rtcchcr or ilcsscrstcchcr (they have been studied by Nilcke, “Zur 
Psychologie der sadistischen Rfcsscrstccher,’' A.rchiv fiir /Cn'mina/aji- 
thnypoloffie, Bd. 35, 1000). A case of this kind where a man stabbed 

1H. Coutngne, “Cns do Peiwersion Snng\iinnirc de ITnstIuct 
Sexuel,” Annalea ilMico-PayclioJogiquca, July and August, 1803. D. S. 
Booth (Alicniat and \curotogiat, A\ig., IDOQ) describes the case of a 
man of neurotic heredity who slightly stabbed a woman with a penknifo 
when on his way to a prostitute. 
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girls in the abdomen occurred in Paris in the middle of the eighteenth 
centurj*, and in IblD or 1S20 there seems to have lK*en an epidemic of 
piqueurs in Paris; as we learn from a letter of Charlotte von Schiller’s 
to Knebel; the ofTenders (though perhaps there was only one) fre¬ 
quented the Boulevards and the Palais Royal and stabbed women in 
the buttocks or thighs; they were never caught. About the same time 
similar cases of a sHglitcr kind occurred in London, Brussels, Hamburg, 
and Munich. 

Stabl>ers are nearly always men, hut cases of the same perNersion 
in women are not unknown. Thus Dr. Kiernan informs me of un 
Irish woman, aged 40, and at the beginning of the moiiopauso, who, ir 
Kew York in 1000, stabbed five men with a hatpin. The motive was 
sexual and she told one of the men that she stabbed him because she 
“loved” him. 

Giiles de Rais, who had fought beside Joan of Arc, is the classio 
example of sadism in its extreme form, Involving the murder of youths 
and maidens. Bcrnclle considers that there is some truth in the conten¬ 
tion of Huysmans that the association with Joan of Arc was a predispos¬ 
ing cause in unbalancing Ciilles de Rais. ^Vnothor cause was his luxurious 
habit of life. He himself, no doubt rightly, attached iniportiince to the 
suggestions received in reading Suetonius. He appears to have been a 
sexually precocious child, judging from an obscure passage in his con¬ 
fessions. He was artistic and scholarly, fond of books, of the society 
of learned men, and of music. Bernelle sums him up ns “a pious war¬ 
rior, a cruel and keen artist, a voluptuous assassin, an exalted mystic,” 
who was at the same time unbalanced, a superior degimerute, and 
morbidly impulsive. (The best books on GiIlcs do Rais are the Abb6 
Bossard's Oilles de -Rais, in which, however, the author, being a priest, 
treats his subject as quite sane and abnormally wicked; Huysmans^s 
novel, Lu^Baa, which embodies a detailed study of Giiles de Rais, and 
F. II. Bcraclle’s Thdse de Paris, La Payohose dc OiUee de Rats, 1010.) 

The opinion has been hazarded that the history of Gillcs do Rais 
is merely a legend. This view is not accepted, but there can bo no doubt 
that the sadistic manifestations which occurrcHl in the Middle Ages wero 
mixed up with legendary and folk-lore clenmnts. These elementa 
centered on the conception of the xccrteolf^ supjiOBed to be a man 
temporarily transformed into a wolf with blootUhirsly impulses. (See, 
e.g., articles “Wenvolf” and ‘‘Lycanthropy” in Encyclopaedia Briiatinica,) 
France, especially, was infested with wenvolves iu the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. In ld03, however, it was decided at Bordeaux, in a trial In¬ 
volving a werw'olf, that lycanthropy was only an insane delusion. 
Bumns (‘*Lcs Loup-Garous,” Journal dc PsycfioJogie yormate ct 
Pathologique, Slay-Junc, 1907) argues that the medieval werwolves were 
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whoso crimes More largely imaginative, though sometimes real, 
the |ireii4K*ossor of the ino<lern Jack the Kipper. The complex nature of 
the e loin oil ts making up the he lief in the ^Ye^u*olf is ciuphusized by 
Ivmest Jonos, Jh^r A^iftraum, 1912. 

KolaU‘<l to the werwolf, hut distinct, M*a9 the vompirCy supposed to 
l>e a dead person who rose from the dead to suck the blood of tho 
living during sleep. By way of roprisiil the living dug up, exorcised, 
and mutilated the sup[*osc<l vampires. This %vas c.illod vampirism. The 
name vampire was then transferred to the living person Nvho had so 
lreate<l a corpse. All profanation of the corpse, whatever its origin, 
is now frequently called vampirism fKpaulow, ViimpirxfimCy These do 
Lyon, 1901; i</., Vampire du Muy/’ Arcliivi'a d*Anthropologic 

Critnimlie, SepU, 1903). The earliest denoite reference to necrophily is 
in Herodotus, mIio tells (bk. ii, ch. ixxxix) of an Kgjk'ptiaii who had con> 
iioctioii with the corpse of a woman recently dead. Kpuulou' gives 
various old cases and, at full length, the case >vhich he himself in* 
vestigated, of Ardisnon, the Vampire du Muy.** \V. A. F. Browne also 
has an interesting article on ‘^Necrophilism'^ {Journal of Menial Sci^ 
cncc, Jan., 1S75) which ho regards ns atavistic. When there is, in ncL 
dition, mutilation of tho corpse, the condition is termed necrosadism. 
Tlicre Hcctns usunlly to ho no true sadism in cither necrosadism or 
necrophilism. (See, hovever, Bloch, Ucitrdgc, vol. ii, p. 284 ct sag.) 

It must bo Buid also that cases of rape followed by murder arc quite 
c'ommonly not sadislie. Tho typo of such cases is represented by 
Solcilland, >vho raped and then murdered children. lie showed no 
sadistic perversion. Ho merely killed to prevent discovery, ns n burglar 
who is iiiU*rru|>ted may commit murder in order to escape. (E, DuprU, 
"L’Alfairo »8olcilland," ArcAiecs d'Anthropologie Criminelle, Jan.•Feb., 
1910.) 

A careful and elaborate study of a completely developed sadist 
has been furnished by I^cassagnc, Rousset, and Papillon (“L^yTairo 
Roidal,” Archives cT/infAropo/ogie CrimincHc, Oct.*Nov., 1007). Rcidal, 
ft youth of 18, ft seminarist, was a congeniUil sanguinary sadist who 
killed another youth and was Anally sent to an asylum. From the ogo 
of 4 ho had voluptuous idcaB connected with blood and killing, and 
liked to play at killing with other children. Ho was of infantile 
physiml development, with a pleasant, childish expression of face, very 
religious, and hated obscenity and immorality. But tho love of blood 
and murder was an irrcsistiblo obsession and its gratification produced 
immciiflo emotional relief. 

Sadism generally has been especially studied by Lacassngne, 
Vacher VKvenIrcur ei Ics Crimes BaJiques, 1800. Zodsadism, or sadism 
toward animaln, has been dealt with by P. Thomas, ^'Lo Sadisme sur Ics 
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>li.lmaux,” virc7«’fcs d’Anlhropologic CrimincUc, Sept., 1903. Axito- 
sjidisui, or “auto-erotic cruelty,” that is to say, injuries infiicUnl on a 
person by himself with a sexual motive, has been investigated by G. 
Bach (ScTUfUe rerriruupcn <U-s Ifciischcn und dcr Xaitirc, p. 427) j this 
con<litioii seems, however, a form of algolagnia more masochistic than 
sadistic in character. 

With regard to the medicolegal aspects, Kiernan (“Responsibility 
in Active Algophily,” Mcdicitic, April, 1903) sets forth the reasons in 
favor of the full and complete res[K»nsibility of sadists, and Harold 
Moyer comes to the same conclusion (“Is Sexual Perversion Insanity? 
Alienist and ycurologist, May, 1907). See also Thoinot's Medicolegal 
Aspects of Moral Offettscs (edited by Weyssc, 1011), ch. xviii. \Nhilc 
we are probably justified in considering the sadist ns morally not 
insane in the technical sense, we roust remember that he is, for the 
most part, highly abnormal from the outset. As Gaupp (xiints out 
(Scxual-Prohlcmc, Oct., 1909, p. 797), we cannot measure the influences 
which create the sadist and we must not therefore attempt to “punish” 
him, but we are bound to place him in a position where he will not 
injure society. 

It is enough here to emphasize tlie fact that there is no 
solution of continuity in the links that bind the absolutely normal 
manifestations of sex with the most extreme violations of all 
human law. This is so true that in saying that these manifesta¬ 
tions are violations of all human law we cannot go on to add, 
what would seem fairly obvious, that they are violations also of 
all natural law. We have but to go sufficiently far back, or 
sufficiently far afield, in the various zoological series to find 
that manifestations which, from the human point of view, are 
in the extreme degree abnormally sadistic here become actually 
noniial. Among very various species wounding and rending 
normally take place at or immediately after coitus; if we go 
back to the beginning of animal life in the protozoa sexual con¬ 
jugation itself is sometimes found to present the similitude, if 
not the actuality, of the complete devouring of one organism by 
another. Over a very large part of nature, as it has been truly 
said, *T)ut a thin veil divides love from death.’*^ 

1 KiemaD appears to have been the first to suggest the bearing of 
these facte on sadism, which he would regard as the abnormal human 
form of phenomena which may be found at the very beginning of animal 
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There is, indeed, on the whole, a point of difference. In 
that abnormal sadism which appears from time to time among 
civilized Iminan beings it is nearly always the female who be- 
comes the victim of the male. But in the uoriiinl sadism which 
occurs tiu'oughout a large part of nature it is nearly always 
the male who is the victim of the female. It is the male spider 
who impregnates the female at the risk of his life and some¬ 
times perishes in the attempt; it is the male bee who, after 
intoroourso with the queen, falls dead from that fatal embrace, 
leaving her to fling aside his entrails and calmly pursue her 
course.! If ^ seem to some that the course of our inquiry 
leads ns to contemplate with equanimity, as a natural phenom¬ 
enon, a certain semblance of crueltv in man in Ins relations with 
woman, they may, if they will, reflect that this phenomenon 
is but a very slight counterpoise to that cruelty which has been 
naturally exerted by the female on the male long even before 
man began to be. 


life, as, indcfnl, tho nnrvi>*al or atavistic ronppcAranee of a primitiTC 
oexnal eatiinlmlism, Soc his **Psyc)iolo^icAl A9|>octJi of the Sexual Ap* 
petite,” Alirnust aud Xruroloffiift, April, 180U and ‘‘Responsibility in 
t'^xual Perversion/* Chicnfjo Mrdicol Revorder^ March» 1892, Penta 
bus also indc|H>fHlciitly develo|H>d tlio conception of the biological basis 
of siulism and other sexual perversions (/ /Vrrcr/immfi >SV$si<a/t, 1893). 
It must ho nddoil that, as Urmy do (lourmont points out [Promruade^ 
PhUosophiiiurfi, 2d series, p, 273), this sexual cannibolisni exertex) by 
the femalo may have, primarily, no erotic signiticanco: ‘‘She eats him 
becaiiBo she is liungry and because when exhausted ho is an easy prey.” 

1 In tho chapter entitled ‘*Lo Vol Xuptial” of his charming book 
on the life of bees .Maeterlinck has givcu an iacomparablo picture of 
tho tragic courtship of these insecta* 
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Flagellntion os a Typical Illustration of Algolagnia—Causes of 
Connection between Sexual Kujotion and Whipping—Physical Cau-i s 
Psychic Causes probably more Important—The Varied Emotional Asso¬ 
ciations of \Miipping—Its Wide Prevalence. 


The whole problem of love an<l pain, in its complementary 
sadistic and masochistic aspects, is presented to us in connec¬ 
tion until the pleasure sometimes experienced in whijiping, or 
in being whipped, or in witnessing or thinking about scenes 
of whipping. Tlie association of sexual emotion with blood¬ 
shed is so extreme a perversion, it so swiftly sinks to phases 
that are ob\iously cruel, repulsive, and monstrous in an extreme 
degree, that it is necessarily rare, and those who are ollHcted 
by it are often more or less imbecile. With whipping it is 
otherwise. Whipping has ahvays been a recognized religious 
penance; it is still regarded as a beneficial and harmless method 
of chastisement; there is nothing necessarily cruel, repulsive, 
or monstrous in tlio idea or the reality of whipping, and it is 
perfectly easy and natural for an interest in the subject to 
arise in an innocent and even normal child, and thus to furnish 
a germ around which, temporarily at all events, sexual ideas 
may crystallize. ITor these reasons the connection between 
love and })ain maj' be more clearly brought out in connection 
with whipping than with blood. 

There is, by no means, any necessary connection between 
flagellation and the sexual emotions. If there were, this form 
of penance would not have been so long approved or at all events 
tolerated by the Church-^ 

1 The discipline or scourge was classed with fasting ns n method 
of mastering the llesh and of penance. See, Lea, Ilvtiory of Auricu^ 
lar Confetaion, vol. ii, n. 122. For many centuriG.s bishops and iiriesU 
used themselves to apply the discipline to their penitents. At first it 
was applied to the back; later, especially in the case of female peni¬ 
tents, it was frequently applied to the nates. Moreover, partial or 
complete nudity came to be frequently demanded, the humiliation thereby 
caused being piuasant in the eight of God. 

0 ( 129 ) 
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As a matter of fact, indeed, it was not always approved oi 
even tolerated. Pope Adrian IV in the eighth century forbade 
priests to beat their penitents, and at the time of the epidemic 
of flagellation in the thirteenth centurj', which was highly ap¬ 
proved by many holy men, the abuses were yet so freijuent that 
t’lement VI issued a bull against these processions. All such 
papal prohibitions remained without efTect. The association of 
religious flageJlatioii with perverted sexual motives is shown by 
its condemnation in later ages by the Inquisition, which was ac¬ 
customed to prosecute the priests who, in prescribing fiagellation 
as a penance, exerted it personally, or caused it to be inflicted 
on the stripped penitent in lus presence, or made a woman 
penitent discipline him, such olTences being regarded as fonns 
of "soliciUition.'’* There seems even to be some reason to 
suppose that the religious flagellation mania which was so 
prevalent in the later Middle Ages, when processions of peni¬ 
tents, male and female, eagerly flogged themselves and each 
other, may have had something to do with tlm discovery of erotic 
flagellation,^ which, at all events in Europe, seems scarcely to 
have been known before the sixteenth centurj’. It must, in any 
case, have assisted to create a predisposition. The introduction 
of flagellation os a definitely recognized sc.xual stimulant is by 
Eulenburg, in his interesting book, Sadismm iind Masochismux, 
attributed to the Arabian physicians. It would appear to have 
been by the advice of an Arabian physician tliat the Duchess 
Ijeonora Qonznga, of Mantua, was whipped by her mother to 
aid her in responding more warmly to her husband’s embraces 
and to conceive. 

Whatever the precise origin, of sexual flagellation in Europe, 
tlicrc can bo no doubt that it soon became extremely common, 
and so it remains at the present day. Tliosc who possess a special 
knowledge of such matters declare that sexual flagellation is 

1 Ihilnurp, Dca Divinitea, O^nSratrieca, ch. xv; Lea, Hiatory of 
Sacerdotal Velibacy, 3d cd., vol. ii, p. 278; Kicman, “Asceticism as an 
Auto-crotism,” Alieniat and fieurologiat, Aug., 1911. 

2 This is the opinion of LUwenfcld, Uebar die Sewuelle Konatitxf 
tion, p. 43. 
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the most frequent of all sexual pen'ersions in England.i This 
belief is, I know, shared by many people both inside and out¬ 
side l^ngland. However this may be, the tendency is certainly 
couiinon! 1 doubt if it is any or at all less common in (lermauy, 
judging bv the large number of books on the subject of tlagella- 
tiou which have been published in Gennan. In a catalogue of 
“interesting books” on this and allied subjects issued by a 
German publisher and bookseller, 1 find that, of fifty-five 
volumes, as many as seventeen or eighteen, all in German, deal 
solely with the question of Jlagellation, while many of tlie otlier 
b(xjks appear to deal in part with the same subject." It i^, no 
doubt, true that the large part which the rod lias played in tJie 
jnist history of our civilization justilies a considerable amount 
of scientific interest in the subject of flagellation, but it is clear 


that the interest in these 


books is by no means always 


scientific. 


but very frequently sexual. 


It is remarkable that, while tlic w*xual associations of whipping, 
whether in slight or In marked degrees, are so freqtient in modern times, 
they appear to be by no inenns easy to trace in ancient times. -Flagel¬ 
lation,’' I find it stated by a modern eilitor of the Prutpeia, “so e.xten- 
sively practiwd in England ns a provocation to vencry, is almost entirely 
unnoticed hy the l^tin erotic writers, although, in the Saii/riron of 
I’etroniuM (eh. cxxxviii), Encolpius, in describing the steps taken by 
(Enothea to undo the Umpornry i»ni»oU*noo to which he was subjected, 
savs: ‘Next she mixed nasturtium-juice with southern wood, and. 


1 Thus, DUhren (Iwnn Bloch) remarks (Bcr ifarquts dc fiadc und 
HiHnr Zeit, 1001, p. 211) : “It is well known that England is U>diiy the 
classic land of sexual flagellation.” See the same author's acfschlcchU. 
lehvn in England, vol. ii. eh. vi. In America it appears also to be 
common, and Kiernan mentions that in advertiscinents of rhn-ngo 
“massage shops” there often appears the announcement: “!• lagellation 
o Specialty.” 'llio reiwrU of police inspectors in cighleeuth century 
France sliow how common tlagcllation then was in Paris. It may be 
added that various men of difitinguiflhod intellectual ahilitv of vecent 
times and earlier are reported as oddicted to passive llagellution; this 
was the case with lIeIv(^tiuB. 

2 A full biblio^fraphy of flafieUntion would include many hundred 
items. The more important works on this subject, in connection with 
the sexual impulse, are enumerated bv Eulenburg, in his Sadxamua und 
3ffiaochiawuJt. An elaborate history of flugflliition gonenilly is now 
being written by Georg ColUs, Oeschickie dea Flagcllanttamua, vol. i, 
1012. 
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Ijaving bathfd my foreparts, she took a bunch of green nettles, ond 
gently whipped niy belly all over below the navel.”' It apj)onra also 
that many undent courtesiang diMllcatcd to Venus ns cx-votos a whip, 
a bridle, or a spur as tokens of their skill in riding tbeir lovers. The 
whip was sometimes used in antiquity, but if it aroused sexual emo- 
seem to have passed unregarded. ‘"\Vc naturally know 
nothing/* Eulenburg remarks {Sndistnus uud Ma.<sochismusS, p. 72), “of 
the feelings of llio priestess of Artemis at the iingdlation of Spartan 
youths; or wlmt emotions inspired the priestess of the Syrian goddess 
under similar circumstances; or what tlie Roman Poiitifex Maximus 
felt when he castigated the exposed l)ody of a negligent vestal (as 
descrilicd by Plutarch) bcliiiid a curtain, and the ‘plagosus Orbilius’ only 
practiced on children.” 

It wiis at the Jtimaissnnce that cases of abnormal sexual pleasure 
in ilagellatiou began to be recorded. The earliest distinct reference to 
a masochistic flagellant seems to have been made by Pico della Mi ran* 
doln, toward the end of the fifteenth rontiirv, in his Disifuiation^s 
Advernus AKtrolopiam Diviftatrieem, hk. iii, ch. xxvii. Ccelius Rhodi* 
ginus in 1510, agiiin, narrated the case of a man ho knew who liked to bo 
severely wbippe*!, and found this a stimulant to coitus. Otto Brunfels, 
in his 0noni/t4<icon (1534), art. “Coitus,” refers to another case of 
a man who could not have intercourse with his wife until ho had been 
whipped. Then, a century later, in 1043, Mcil>oiiiiu3 wrote De Vsu 
I' l<igrorum in rc 1 cnerca, the earliest treatise on this subject, narrating 
>Tirious cases. Kutnoroiis old cases of plcasuro In flagellation and urtica* 
lion were brougiit together by Schurig in 1720 in his iSpcmiofo/ogio, pp. 
253-258. 

The earliest definitely described medical case of sadistic plcasuro 
in the sight of active whipping which I havo myself coinc across 
belongs to the year 1072, and occurs in a letter in which Ncsterus seeks 
the opinion of Garmann. Ho knows intimately, he states, a very 
learned in an—whose name, for the honor ho boars him, he refrains from 
iDontiotiing—who, whenever in a school or elsewhere ho sees a boy un- 
brcechod and birched, and hears him crying out, at once omiU semen 
copiously without any erection, but with great mental commotion. The 
eanio accident frequently happens to him during sleep, accompanied by 
dreams of whipping. Xestcrus proceeds to mention that this “faudafus 
1*1 r“ was also extremely sensitive to the odor of strawberries and other 
fruits, which produced nausea. Uo was evidently a neurotic subject. 
(L. C. F. Garmaniii ct Alionim Virorum Clarissimorum, Bpistotamm 
Centuria, Rostochi ot Lipsicc, 1714.) 

lu England wo find that toward the cud of the sixteenth century 
one of ^^arlowo’8 epigrams deals with a certain Francus who before 
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intercourse with his mistress ^^seiids for rods and strips himself stark 
naked/' and by tlie middle of the seventeenth century the existence of 
an nssociatiou between llugelhition and sexual pleasure seems to have 
been popularly recognized. In 1001, in a vulgar ‘'tragicomedy" entitled 
Th4^ rrc^bt/tcrian Lash, we liud: “I warrant he thought that the 
tickling of the wench’s buttocks with the rod would provoke her to 
lechery/’ That whipping was well known as a sexual stimulant in 
Kngland in the eighteenth centurj' is sufficiently indicated by the fact 
that in one of Hogarth’s series representing the “Harlot's Progress” a 
birch rod hangs over the bed. The prevalence of sexual flagellation in 
Knglund at the end of that century an<l the beginning of the nine 
teenth is discussed by Diihreu (Iwau Bloch) in his OcschJcchlslcbon in 
!Jn{fland (1901-3), especially voL ii, ch. vi. 

While, however, the evidence regarding sexual flagellation is rare, 
until recent times whipping as a punishment was extremely common. 
It is even possible that its very prevalence, and the conse<]uent familiar* 
ity with which it was regarded, were unfavorable to the development of 
any mysterious emotional sUite likely to act on the sexual sphere, except 
in markedly neurotic Hubje<*ts. Thus, the corporal chastisement of wives 
by huKban<U was common and ]>crmitted. Not only was this so to a 
proverbial extent in ea.stern Europe, but also in the extreme west and 
among a people whose women enjoyed much freedom and honor. 
Cymric law allowed a husband to chastise his wife for angry speaking, 
such as calling him a cur; for giving away property .she was not 
entitled to give away; or for being found in biding with another man. 
For the first two olTenses she had the option of paying him three kino. 
When she accepted the chastisement she was to recoivo “three strokes 
with a rod of the length of her husband's forearm and the thickness of 
hiH long finger, and that wheresoever he might will, excepting on the 
head”; so that she was to sufTor pain only, and not injury. (R. B. 
Holt, ‘^larriagc Laws and Customs of the Cymri,” Joufyial of the 
An(hropolo{fical Institute, August^November, 1898, p. 102.) 

“The Cymric law/’ writes a correspondent, “seems to have sur¬ 
vived in popular belief in the Eastern and Aliddle St4ites of the United 
suites. In poIice*courts in New York, for example, it has been uiisuc* 
cessfully pleaded that a man is entitled to beat his wife with a stick 
no thicker than his thumb. In PennsyK^utiia actual acquittals have 
been rendered.” 

Among all classes children were severely M'hipped by their parenta 
and others in authority over them. It may be recalled that in the 
twelfth century when Abelard Ix^oanie tutor to Ilcloise, then alxiut 
18 years of age, her uncle authorized him to l>cnt her, if negligent 
in her studies. Even in tbo slxteentli century Jeanne d’AIbert, whe^ 
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bccanio the niothor of IToniy IV of France, at the age of 13% was 
married to the Duke of Clever, and to overcome her resistance to tliie 
union the Queen, her mother, had her whipjHMl to such an extent that 
she thought she would die of it. Tlie whip on this occasion was, how* 
ever, only partially succejisful, for the Duke never succ'ceded in con* 
sununating the marriage, which was, in consequence, annulled. (Calmn&s 
brings together numerous facts regarding the prevalence of tlagellation 
as a cliastisemcnt in ancient France in the interesting chapter on •*La 
Flagellation il la Conr ot it la Vi lie*’ in his Inriiscr^tions rfc I'llistoirc, 
1003.) 

As to the prevnlcnco of whipping in England evidence is furnislied 
by Andrews, in the chapter on '‘Whipping and Ulnpping Posts/* in his 
Ixxik on ancient punishments. It existed from the earliest limes and 
was Administered for a great variety of olfcnses, to men and women 
alike, for vagranry, for theft, to the fathers and authors of illegitiniKto 
children, for drunkenness, for insanity, even somutiiues for smaliqiox. 
At one time both sexes were whipped naked, but from Queen Elizabeth's 
time only from the waist upward. In 1701 the whipping of female 
vagrants cca.scd by law. (W. Andrews, 11 ygone i^nnishmcftitt^ 1800.) 

It nnist> however, bo remarked that law always lags fur l)ehind 
social feeling and custom, and llagellation ns a common punishment 
liad fallen into disuse or become very perfunctory long Ik? fore any 
ebango was made in the law, though it is not absolutely extinct, even 
by law, today. There is oven an ignorant and rotrogrado tendency to 
revive it. Thus, even in severe Commonwealth days, the alleged whip* 
ping with rods of a servanbgirl by her master, though with no serious 
physical injurj’, produced a great public outcry, us wo see by the enso 
of the Rev. Zachary Crofion, a distinguished Lomlon clergj*man, who 
woa prosecuted in 1057 on the charge of whipping bis servant-girl, Mary 
Cadman, because she lay in bed late in tlio morning and stole sugar. 
This incident led to several pamphlets. In The Presbyterian Losh or 
Kootroff^s Maid ll'Atpf (1001), a satire on Crofton, we read: “It is 
not only contrary to Gospel but gDo<l manners to take up a wench’s 
petticoats, smock and all”; and in the doggerel ballad of “Bo-Peep/* 
which was also written on the same subject, it Is said that Crofton 
should bavo loft his wife to chastise the maid. Crofton published two 
pamphlets, one under his ow*n name and one under that of Alcthcs 
NoclrofT (1057), In which ho elaborately dealt with the charge as both 
false and frivolous. In ono passage ho olTcrs a qualified defense of 
such an act: “I cannot but bewail the exceeding rudeness of our times 
to suffer such foolery to bo prosecuted as of some high and ootorious 
crime. Suppose it w'cre (as it is not) true, may not some omincDt 
congregational brother bo found guilty of the same act! Is it not 
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much short of drinking an bealtli naked on a signpost? May it not 
be as tbeologicaliy <lefeiided as the iiusband's correction of liis wife?'* 
This passage, and the whole episode, show that feeling in regard to this 
matter was ut that time in a state of transition. 

Kluge Mat ion as a penance, whether indicted by the penitent him¬ 
self or by another person, was also extremely common in incdteval and 
later days. According to Walsiiigham ("Master of the Rolls' Collec¬ 
tion," vol. i, p. 275), in England, in the middle of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, penitents, sometimes men of noble birth, would severely flagellate 
themselves, even to the shedding of blood, weeping or singing as they 
did so; they used cords with knots containing nails. 

At a later time the custom of religious flugellatiou was more 
especially preserved in Spain. Tlie Countess d’Aulnoy, who visited 
Spain in 1085, has described the flagellations praetisiul in public at 
Madrid. After giving an account of the dress worn by these flagellants, 
which corrosjionds to that worn in Spain in Holy Week at the present 
time by the members of the Cofrafiias, the face concealed by the high 
sugar-loaf head-covering, she continues: *‘They attach ribbons to their 
scourged, and usually their mistresses honor them with their favors. 
In gaining public admiration they must not gesticulate with tlie arm, 
but only move the wrist and hand; the blows must be given without 
haste, and the blood must not spoil the costume. They make terrible 
wounds on tlicir shoulders, from which the blood flows in streams; 
they march through the streets with measured steps; they pass bi*fore 
the windows of their mistresses, where they flagellate themselves w*ith 
marvelous patience. The lady gases at this fine sight through the 
blinds of her room, and by a sign she encourages him to flog himself, 
and lets him xmderstand how much she likes this sort of gallantry. 
When they meet a good-looking woman they strike themselves in such 
a way that the blood goes on to her; this is a groat honor, and the 
grateful lady thanks them. All this is true to tho letter." 

The Countess proceeds to describe oilier and more genuine peni* 
tents, often of high birth, who may bo seen in tJio street naked above 
the waist, and with naked feet on the rough and sharp pavement; some 
hod swords passed through the skin of their body rnd arms, others 
heavy crosses that W'ciglicd them down. She remarks that she was told 
by the Papal Nuncio tliat he had forbidden confessors to imposo such 
penances, and that they were duo to the devotion of the penitents 
themselves. (lielciion du Voyage d^Eapogne, 1002, vol* li, pp. 158-104.) 

The practice of public self-flagcllotion in church during Lent 
existoil in Spain and Portugal up to the early years of the nineteenth 
century. IX^scriptions of it will often be met with in old volumes of 
traveL Thus^ 1 find a traveler through Spain in 1780 describing bow^ 
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nl Harrclonfl* ho was prcsont wlion, in T-ont, nt a Miserere in the Con¬ 
vent Churcli of San Felipe Neri im Friday evening the doors were shut, 
the lights put out, and in perfect darkness all bared their backs and 
applied the discipline, singing while they scourged them wolves, ever 
loialer and harsher and with ever greater vehemence until in twenty 
minutes' time the whole ended in a dc*ep groan. It is mentioned that 
at Malagji, after such a scene, the whole cliureh was in the niortilTig 
sprinkled with blood. (Joseph Townsend, A Journey through Spain 
111 i7cSf;, vol. i, p. 122; vol. iii, p. 15.) 

F-ven to our own day religious self^dagollation is practised by 
Spaniards in the Azores, in the darkened cdiurchcs during Ix*nt, and the 
walls are often s|KUte<l and smeared with bh)od at this time. (O. IL 
Howarth, “Tlio Survival of Cur]x>ral Punishment/* Journat .4n//iropo* 
logical lustitutc, Feb., ISSD.) In remote districts of Spain (as near 
Haro in Kioja) there arc also brotherhoods who will llagellate them¬ 
selves on Good Friday, hut not within the church. (Diirio de lleguyoa, 
Enpatia Xegra^ 1890, p. 72.) 

Wlien wo glance over the history of flagellation and realize 
that, though whipping as a punishment has been very widespread 
and common, tljere have been periods and lands sho^ring no clear 
knowledge of any sexual association of whipping, it becomes 
clear that whipping is not necessarily an algolngnic manifesta¬ 
tion. It seems evident that there must be special circumstances, 
and perhaps a congenital predisposition, to bring out definitely 
the relationship of flagellation to the sexual impulse. Thus, 
Ixiwcnfeld considers that only about 1 per cent, of people can 
be sexually excited by flagellation of the buttocks,* and Niicke 
also is decidedly of opinion tliat there can be no sexual pleasure 
in flagellation without predisposition, which is rare.* On these 
grounds many are of opinion that physical chastisement, pro¬ 
vided it is moderate, seldom applied, and only to children who 
arc <juito healthy and vigorous, need not be absolutely pro- 
liibited.^ But, however rare and abnormal a sexual response to 

1 lyJlwcnfcld, Ueber die Scxuelle Konstituiion, p. 43. 

^ Archiv filr Kriminalanthropologirf 1900, p, 361. Ho brings 
fot^vjird the cvidenco of a reliable and cultured man who at one time 
oonglit to obtain the ploaaurcd of paasive sexual flagellation. But m 
spite of his expectation and good will the only result was to disperse 
every trace of sexual desire. 

Kiefer, Zcitschrift filr BcvuaJtois^Cfwhcft, Aug., 1908* 
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actual flagellation may be in adults, we shall see that the general 
sexual association of whij>ping in the minds of children, and 
frequently of their elders, is by no means rare and scarcely 
abnormal. 

What is the cause of the connection between sexual emotion 
and whipping? A vcr>' simple physical cause has been believed 
by some to account fully for the phenomena. It is known that 
strong stimulation of the gluteal region may, especially under 
predisposing conditions, produce or heighten sexual excitement, 
by nrtue of the fact that both regions are supplied by branches 
of the same nen-e. 

There is another reason why whipping should exert a sex¬ 
ual influence. As Fere especially lias pointed out, in moderate 
amount it has a tonic oilcct, and ns such has a general bene¬ 
ficial result in stimulating the whole body. This fact was, in¬ 
deed, recognized by the classic physicians, and Galen regarded 
flagellation as a tonic.^ Thus, not only must it be said that 
whipping, when applied to the gluteal region, has a direct in¬ 
fluence in stimulating the sexual organs, but its general tonic 
influence must naturally extend to the sexual system. 

It is possible that wc must take into account here a biological 
fneitjr, such ns wo have found involved in other forms of sadism and 
mnsocliisin. In this connection a lady writes to me; “With regard tc 
the theory which conuccU the desire for whipping with the way in 
which animals make lo%’e, where blows or pressure on tlic hiiidquarterr 
are almost a necessary prcHminaiy' to pleasure, have you ever noticed 
the way in which stags behave? Tlicir does seem us timid ns the innlcs 
arc excitable, and tbe blows inflicted on tliem by the horns of their 
mates to reduce them to submission must be, 1 should think, an exact 
equivalent to being beaten with a stick.” 

It is remarkable tliat in some cases the wblp would even appear 
to have a psychic influence in producing sexual cxcitciiiunt in animals 
accustomed to its application as a stimulant to action. Tlius, Professor 
Cornevin, of Lyons, describes tbe case of a Hungarian sUtllion, other¬ 
wise quite potent, in whom erection could only be produced in the 
presence of a marc in heat when a whip was cracked near him, and oc- 

i I'<5r6, Jteviic de HMecine, August, 1000. In this paper Fdrd 
brings togetlier many interesting facts eonceming flagellation iu anciant 
times. 
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casionally applied gently to Lis legs. (Comevin, J.rcL»i'CS d'Anihro^ 
pulof/ic VtiminrUc, Janiinry, 1806.) 

Here, luuloubtcdly, wo have a definite anatomical and phys¬ 
iological relationship which often serves as a starting-point for 
tlie turning of the se.NUal feelings in this direction, and will 
sonictimes support the perversion when it has othenvise arisen. 
But this relationship, even if we regard it as a fairly frequent 
channel hy which se.xual emotion is aroused, will not sufTicc to 
account for most, or even many, of the cases in which whipping 
exerts a sexual fascination. In many, if not most, cases it is 
found that Ihe idea of whipping asserts its sexual significance 
(^uitc apart from any ]>ersonal experience, even in persons who 
have never been whipped;^ not seldom also in persons who have 
been whipiK'd and who feel nothing hut repugnance for tho 
ijctual performance, attractive as it may be in imagination. 

It is evident that we have to seek the explanation of this 
phenomenon largely in psychic caxisos. Whipping, whether in¬ 
flicted or sufTerod, tends to arouse, vaguely but massively, the 
very fundamental and primitive emotions of anger and fear, 
which, ns wo have seen, have always been associated with court- 
^.i?hip, and it tends to arouse them at an age when the sexual emo¬ 
tions have not become clearly defined, and under circumstances 
which are likely to introdxice sexual associations. From their 


earliest years children have been trained to fear whipping, 
even wlien not actually submitted to it, and an unjust punish- 
;ment of this kind, whether inflicted on themselves or others, 
ifrequcntly arouses intense anger, nervous excitement, or terror 
in the sensitive minds of children .2 Moreover, as has been 
vpointed out to me by a lady who herself in early life was affected 
by tho sexual associations of whipping, a child only sees the 
naked body of older children when uncovered for whipping, and 


1 Schmidt-IIcucrt {Monat^chrift fiir Tltimkrankhciicn^ lOOB, 111* 
7) that it in not m much tho nctual use of tho rod nn playful, 

thvenConing and myatorious ftuggostions playing around it >vhich nowa¬ 
days gives^ it Roxual fascination. 

9 Moll lUnicrauchunffcn Uber die fAbido Bcxualia^ Bd. i, p. 18) 
pointa out that these emotionB frequently sulQoe to causo sexual omis** 
sions in schoolboys* 
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its sexual charm may in part be due to this cause. We further 
have to remark that the sjjectacle of suffering itself is, to some 
extent and imder some circumstances, a stimulant of sexual 
emotion It is evident that a number of factors contribute to 
surround whipping at a very early age with powerful emotional 
associations, and that these associations are of such a character 
that in predisposed subjects they are ver>- easily led into a sexual 
channel.^ Various lines of evidence support this conclusion. 
Thus from several reliable quarters I learn that the sight of a 
boy being caned at school may produce sexual excitement in the 
boys who look on. The association of sexual emotion with whip¬ 
ping is, again, very liable to show itself in schoolmastei^, aiiA 
many cases have been recorded in which the hogging of bo>| 
under the stress of this impulse, has been earned to extien* 
len^dhs. An early and eminent example is furnished by Udal| 
the'huinanist, at one time headmaster of Eton, who was noteB 
for his habit of inflicting frequent corporal punishment for little 
or no cause, and who confessed to sexual practices with the boys ^ 

under his care.^ , t. • (• 

Sanitchenko lias called attention to the ease of a 
functionar}’, a school inspector, rvho every day had some f.tt« 
pupils flogged in his presence, as evidence of a morbid pleasur6 
in such scenes. Even when no sexual clement can be distinctlyr 
traced, scenes of whipping sometimes exert a singular fase,nation 
on some persons of sensitive emotional temperament. A friend, j 
clergyman, who has read many novels tells me tliat he has beenl 


iAb Eulcnburc truly points out, the circunisUnccs attending thJ 
1= p";rt. which ovCru'rsircrt'rso,;^; 

rcS?;tc‘"thf Iniui? °< voitu..” lEulcnhuig. Hcxuai. 

Acu.o^.e,tPM2U^^e Dictionary of National 

Biography. 
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stnick by the frequency with whicli novelists describe such scenes 
with much luxury of detail; his list includes novels by well- 
known reli^ioiis writers of both sexes. In some of these cases 
tlierc is reason to believe that the writers felt this sexual associa¬ 
tion of whipping. 

It is natural that an interest in whipping shovild be devel¬ 
oped very early in childhood, and, indeed, it enters very fre- 
<}uetilly into the games of young children, and constitutes a 
much relished element of such games, more especially among 
girls. I know of many cases in which young girls between 6 
and 12 years of age took great pleasure in games in which 
the chief point consisted in unfastening each other's dniwers 
and smacking each other, and some of these girls, when they 
grew older, realized that there was an clement of sexual enjoy¬ 
ment in their games. It has indeed, it seems, always been a 
child's game, and even an amusement of older persons, to play 
at Kinucking each other’s nates. In The Prcshyler’s fyOsh in 
lOGl a young wotnan is represented as stating that she had done 
this ns a child, and in ancient Franco it was a privileged custom 
on Innocents’ Day (December 28th) to smack all the young 
y, people found lying late in bed ; it was a custom wliich, as Clerneut 
Marot boors witness, was attractive to lovers. 

If wc turn to the histories I have brought togrther in Appendix B 
we find various references to whipping more or less clearly connected 
with the rudimentary sexual feelings of childhood. 

I am acquainted with numerous eases in which the idea of whip¬ 
ping, or the Impulse to whip or be whipped, distinctly exista, though 
\isual1y. when persisting to adult life, only in a rudimentary form. 
History 1 in the Appendix B presents a well-marked Instance. 1 may 
quote the remarks in another case of a lady regarding her early feelings: 
“As a cltild the idea of being whipped excited me, but only in connec¬ 
tion with a person I loved, and, moreover, one who had the right to 
correct me. On one occasion I was Waten with the back of a brtish, 
ami the pain was sulTicient to overcome any excitement; so that, ever 
after, this particular form of wldpping left me unaffected, though the 
oxeitemeiit still remained connected with forms of which I had no ex¬ 
perience.” 

Another lady .states that when a little girl of 4 or 6 the scrvnnta 
used to smack her nates with a soft brush to amuso themselves (un- 
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douotedly, as she now believes, this gave them a kind of scwial pleas¬ 
ure) ; it did not hurt her, but she disliked it. Her father ux-d to whip 
her severely on the nates at this age and onward to the age of i;J, but 
this never gave her any pleasure. When, however, she was aland 9 she 
Iwgan in waking dreams to imagine that she was whipping somebody, 
and would finish by imagining that she was herself being whipped. Shu 
would make up stories of which the climax was a whipping, and felt at 
the Sivme time a pleasurable burning sensation in her sexual parts; she 
used to prolong the preliminaries of the story to heighten the climax; 
she felt more pleasure in the idea of being whipped than of whipping, 
although she never experienced any pleasure from un actual whipping. 
Tliesc day-dreams were most vivid when she was at school, between tho 
ages of 11 and 14. They began to fndo with the growth of nlTection for 
real persons. But in dreams, even in adult life, she occasionally ex¬ 
perienced sexual excitement uecompauied by images of smacking. 

Another eorresi)ondent, this time a man, writes: “I experienced 
the connection between sexual excitement and whipping long before I 
knew what sexuality meant or had any notion regarding the functions 
of the sexual organs. What I now know to be distinct sexual feeling 
used to occur whenever the idea of whipping arose or the mention of 
whipping was made in n way to arrest my alU-ntion. I well remember 
the strange, mysterious fascination it had, even ai>art from any actual 
physical excitement. I have been told by many men and a few women 
that it was the same with them. Even now the feeling c.\isU sometimes, 

especially when reading about whipping.” 

The following confession, which I find recorded hy a Cicrman 
manufacturer’s wife, corres|»oiid8 with those I have obtained in Eng¬ 
land: ‘‘When about 6 years old I was playing with a little girl friend 
in the park. Our governesses sat on a bench UUking. For some reason— 
perhaps because we had wandered away too far and failed to hear a 
call to return—my friend aroused the anger of the governess in charge 
of her. That young lady, therefore, took her aside, raised her dress, and 
vigorously smacked her with the flat hand. I looked on fascinatcil, and 
possessed by an inexplicable feeling to which I naively gjivc myself up. 
The impression was so deep that tho scene and the persons concerned 
are still clearly present to my mind, and I can even recall the little 
details of my companion’s underclothing.” Wlicn sexual associations 
ore permanently brought into play through such an early incident 
it is possible that a special predisposition exisU. {Oesellschaft und 
Oeachlccht, Bd. ii, ht. 4, p. 120.) 

It would certainly seem that we must look upon this associa^ 
tion as coming well within the normal range of emotional life 
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•n cilihlliood, although after puberty, when the sexnal feelings 
betoino clearly clelined, the attraction of whipping normally tends 
to l>c left behind as a piece of childishness, only suniving in the 
background of consciousness, if at all, to furnish a vaguely sexual 
emotional tone to the subject of whipping, but not affecting 
conduct, soinctinics only emerging in erotic dreams. 

'I'liis, however, is not invariably the case in persons who 
are organically abnormal. In such cases, and csjjccially, it 
would seem, in highly sensitive and emotional children, tho 
impress left by tho fact or the image of whipping may he so 
strong that it affects not only definitely, but permanently, tho 
whole subsequent course of development of the sexual impulse. 
Hegis has recorded a case which well illustrates the cireum- 
Itancos and hereditary conditions under which the idea of whip¬ 
ping may ti\ko such firm root in tho sexual emotional nature of 
a child as to persist into adult life; at the same time the case 
ehow.s how a sexual perversion may, in an intelligent person, take 
on an intelloctxial character, and it also indicates a rational 
method of treatment. 

JmIcs P,, a};ed 22, of good horodity on father’ft aide, but bad on 
that of inollior, who highly hysterical, while his grandmother was 
very impiilHivo a ml somolimos pursued other women with n knife, llo 
has one brother and one sister, who are aomewhat morbid and originah 
He is him.self healthy, intelligent, good looking, and agreeable, though 
with slightly morbid peculiarities. At the age of 4 or 6 he suddenly 
opened a door and saw his sister, then a girl of 14 or 15, kneeling, with 
her clothes raised and her head on her governess’s lap, at the moment 
of bcMiig whipped for some ofTensc. This triviol incident left a pro* 
found impression on his mind, and he recalls every detail of it, cspcoinlly 
the sight of hie sister's huttocks,—round, white, and enormous as they 
seemed to his childish eyes,—and that momentary vision gave a per¬ 
manent dirrotion to the whole of his sexuol life. Always after that ho 
desirchl to touch and pat his sister’s gluteal regions. lie shared her 
bed, and, though only a child, acquired great skill in attaining his ends 
without attracting her attention, lifting her night-gown when she slept 
an<l gently caressing the buttocks, also contriving to turn her over on 
to her stotnnch and then make a pillow of her hips. This went on 
until the age of 7, when he began to piny with two llttlo girls of the 
neighborhood, tho oldest of whom was 10; he liked to take tbo nart of 
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the father and whip them. The older girl was big for her age, and he 
would separate her drawers and smack her with much voluptuous emo¬ 
tion; 60 that he fre<iuently sought opportunities to repeat the experience, 
to which the girl willingly lent herself, and they were eonstjintly 
together in dark corners, the girl herself opening her drawers U> enable 
him to caress her thighs and buttocks with his hand until he became 
conscious of an erection. Sometimes he would gently use a whip. On 
one occasion she asked him if he would not now like to see her in front, 
but he declined. 

One day, when 8 or 9 years old, l>eing with n boy companion, ho 
came upon a picture of a monk being llagellated, and thereupon per¬ 
suaded his companion to let himself be whipped; the boy enjoyed the 
c.xperience, which was therefore often repeated. Jules P. himself, how¬ 
ever, never took the slightest pleasure in playing the passive part. These 
practices were continxicd even after the friend became a conscript, when, 
however, they became very rare. Only once or twice has he ever done 
anything of this kind to girls who were strangers to him. Nor has 
he ever masturbated or had any desire for sexual intercourse. He con¬ 
tents himself with the pleasure of being occasionally able to witness 
scones of whipping in public places—parks and gardens—or of catching 
glimpses of the thighs and buttocks of young girls or, if i>ossil)le, 
women. 

llis principal enjoj-ment is in imagination. From the first he 
has loved to invent stories in which whippings were the climax, and at 
13 such stories produced the first spontaneous emission. Thus, he 
inmgines, for instance, a young girl from the country who comes up te 
Paris by train; on the way a lady is attracted by her, bikes an interest 
in her, brings her home to dinner, and nt last can no longer resist the 
temptation to take the girl in her arms and whip her amorously, lie 
writes out these scenes and illustrates them with drawings, many of 
which ROgis reproduces. He has even written comedies in which whip¬ 
ping plays a prominent part. He has, moreover, searched public libraries 
for references to flagellation, inserted queries in the Intcrm^diarc des 
Ckercheura et dca Ourieux, and thus obtained a complete bibliography 
of flagellation which is of considerable value, R<?gi8 is acquainted with 
these Archives de fa Fesate, and states that they are carried on with 
great method and care. He is especially interested in the whipping of 
women by women. He considers that the pleasure of whippings should 
always be shared by the person whipped, and he is somewhat coiic<*rned 
to And that he has an increasing inclination to imagine an element of 
cruelty in the whipping. Emissions arc somewhat frequent. Accord¬ 
ing to the latest information, he is much better; ho has entered into 
sexual relationship with a wonian who is much in love with him* and 
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to wham he has confidc<l his peculiarities. \\ ith her aid and suggestioM 
he has been able to have intercourse with her, at the moment of coitus 
whi]i|Mng her with a harmless India-rubber tube. (E. Ri^gis, **V\\ Cos 
do Perversion SexucMe, a forme Sadique,’* Archives <VAnthropologic 
Crim July, 1891).) 

In a case also occurring in a highly educated roan (narrated by 
^raraIldon do Muntyel) a doctor of laws, brilliantly intellectual and 
belonging to a family in which there had U'cn some insanity, when at 
sehc><>l at the ago of 11, #yiw for the first time a schoolfellow whippoil on 
the nates, and experienced a new pleasure and emotion. Ho was never 
himself whipped at school, but would invent games with his sisters and 
playfellows in which whipping formed an essential parU At the age of 
i:i he teased a young wtuiian, a cook, until she sei 2 cd him and whipped 
him. lie put his arms around her and experienced his first voluptuous 
sjaism of acx. The love of fiagoUation Uunporarily died out, however, 
ami gave place to masturhution and later to a normal attraction to 
wonun. Put at the ago of 32 the old ideas were aroused anew by a 
story his mistress tohl him. lie suffered from various obsessions and 
finally coniinitte<l suicide. (Marandon do Monlyel, ''Obsessions ct ^ io 
Scxuellc,’* d reft I ITS dv XcurologiCf Oct., 1004.) 

In a case that has been reported to me, somewhat similar ideas 
jdayed a part. 'Hie subject is a UiU, we 11 developed man, aged 28, 
dclientc in eliildhood, but now iionnul in health and physical condition, 
though not fond of athletics. His mental ability is much above the 
average, ospecially in iKncntific directions; ho was brought up in narrow 
and strict religious views, but at an early ago developed agnostic views 
of his own. 

From the age of and perhaps earlier, he practised masturbation 
almost every night. This was a habit which he carried on in all 
innocence, It was as invariable a preliminary, ho states, to going to 
sleep as was lying down, and at this period ho would have felt no 
liesitation in tolling all alxuit it had the question l)cen asked. At tho 
age of 12 or 13 ho recognized the habit as abnormal, and fear of ridicule 
(hen caused him to kwp silence and to avoid observation. In carrying 
it out he wouhl lie on his stomach with the penis directed downward, 
and not up, and the thumb resting on the region above tho nxit of tho 
penis. There was desire for tniclurition after tho act, and when that 
was satisfied sound sloop followed. When ho realized that tJie habit 
was abnormal he began to make efforts to discontinuo it, and these 
efforts have been continued up to tho present. The chief obstacle has 
been the difficulty of sleep without cariying out tho practice. Emis- 
sions first began to ocenr at the ago of 13 and at first caused somo 
alarm. During the six following years indulgonco was irregular, somo- 
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times occurring every other niglit and sometimes with a week's inter¬ 
mission. Tlieu at the age of 19 the habit was broken for a year, during 
whieli noetiiriial emissions took place during sleep about every three 
weeks. Since Ibis, shorter periods of non-indulgence have occurred, 
these periods always coinciding with unusual mental or physical strain, 
as of examinations. He has some degree of attraction for women; 
this is strongest during cessation from masturbation and Uuids to dis- 
api>ear when tho habit is resumed. He has never Inul sexual inter¬ 
course bc'cause he prefers his own method of gratihention and feels 
great abhorrence for professional prostitutes; he could not afford to 
marry. Any indecency or immorality, except (he observes) his own 
variety, disgusts him. 

At the earliest period no mental images accompanied the act of 
ma.sturl>alion. At alnnit the age of 8, however, sexual cxciUMuenl began 
to be constantly associated with ideas of being whipped. .\t or soon 
after this ago only tho fear of disgrace prevented him from cojnmitting 
serious childish offenses likely to be punished by a good whipping. 
l'urcnl.s and masters, however, seem to have used corporal punishment 
very sparingly. 

At first this desire was for whipping in general, without reference 
to the operator. Soon after the age of 10, however, he began to wish 
that certain boy friends should be the operators. At about the same 
time dufiuitu desire arose for closer contact with these friends and later 
for definite indecent acts which, however, the subject failed to specify; 
he probably meant mutual masturbation. These desires were under 
control, and the fear of ridicule seems to have bit-n the chief restraining 
cause. At about the age of 15 he begun to realize Uiat such acta 
might be considered morally bad and wrong, and this led to reticence 
and careful concealment. Up to the age of 20 there were four dclinite 
attachments to iiersons of his own sex. Tlierc was a tendi-ncy, some¬ 
times, to regard women as possible whippers, and this Iwcame stronger 
at 22, the images of the two sexes then mingling in his thoughts of 
flagellation. Latterly the mental acconipanimciits of masturbation have 
been less iRWSonal, lapsing into the mental picture of being whipped 
by an unknown and vague somebody. When definite it has always been 
a man, and preferably of the type of a schoolmaster. His desire has 
been for punishment by whips, cancs, or birches, especially upon the 
buttocks. He has always shrunk from tho thought of tlie production 
of blood or bruises. He wishes, in mental contemplation, for a punish¬ 
ment eudlcicntly severe to moke him anxious to stop it, and yet not 
able to stop it. He also takes pleasure in Uic idea of being tied up 
eo as to be unable to move. 

Ho lias at times indulged in self-whipping, of no great severity. 

10 
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In the prccodinp case wc see u tendency to erotic self-flagellation 
which in a minor clegreo is not uncommon. Occasionally it 1>ccomcs 
highly developed. Max Marcuse has presented such a ca»o in elaborate 
detail {ZcHschtift fiir die \curoiogic, 1U12, hU 3, fully suin- 

mari/x*il in Srj^uat'Problcfne, Xov., lflI2, pp. 815-820). Tliis is the 
case uf a t'a tholic priost of Inghly n«Min>tio liiTe<lity, who sitontaneotisly 
bogiui lo whip himsplf nt the nge of 12, this self-llagoMntion being «'on- 
tiinu-il nml nieompanied by innstnrbation iiftcr the age of 15. Other 
nssofinfetl perversions wore Narcissisni aiul nates feticlusin, ns vvoll as 
homosexnal plinntasies. lie experioiu*e»l u rertain pleasure (with erc^c- 
tion. not ejaeulation) in punishing his Iwy pupils. It is not xmtxjin- 
nion for all forms of erotic lingollation to Ih* associated with a homo¬ 
sexual clement. I have elsewhere brought forward a case of this kind 
(tlie ease of A. F., vol. ii of these Sludics). 

Significant is lloussonu’s account of the origin of his own inaso- 
ehistie (densure in wliipping at the age of 8: “.MndemoiseUe Lam- 
iH'reier showed toward me u mother’s nfTection and also a inolher'a 
authority, which she sonietiincs carrio<l so far ns to inllict on us the 
usual punisliinent of ehildreii when we had deserved it. For a long 
time she was content with the threat, and that threat of a clmstisemont 
which for me was quite new seemed very terrible; but after It had been 
executed I fouinl the ex|>ericnco less terrible than the expectation had 
been; and, strangidy enough, this imiiishmcnt increased my ntTcction 
for her who had inllicte«l it. It iieeiled all my nfTcctioii and all my 
natural gentleness to prevent me from seeking n renewal of tho anmo 
treatment by desen-ing it, for I hn<l found in the pain and even in the 
shame of it an element of sensuality which left more desire than fear 
of receiving tho experience again from the same hand. It is true that, 
ns in all this a precocious sexual element was doubtless mixed, tho 
same chastisement if inllicted by her brother would not have seemed so 
pleasant.” lie goes on to say that the punishment was inflicted a 
second time, hut that that time wa.s tho Inst, Mademoiselle Ijimbereier 
having aiiparently noted the efTeels it produced, and, henceforth, instead 
of sleeping in her room, he was placed in another room and treated 
by licr ns a big boy. “Who would have believed," he adds, “that 
this chihlinh punishment, received at the age of 8 from the hand of a 
young woman of 30, would have dcteriiiincd my tastes, my desires, niy 
passions, for the rest of my lifot” lie remarks that this strange taste 
drove him almost to madness, but maintained the purity of his morals, 
and tho joys of love existed for him chiefly in imagination. (J. J> 
IlousBcnu, Lcs Coiifr^itioiut, partlo i, llvre i.) It will be seen how all 
tho favoring conditions of fear, shame, and precocious sexuality were 
here present in an extremely sensitive child destined to beoomo tho 
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greatest emotional force of his century, and receptive to influences 
wbicli would have had no permanent effect on any ordinary child. 
(When, as occasionally happens, the first sexual feelings are experi¬ 
enced under the stimulation of whipping in normal children, no penna- 
iient perversion necessarily follows; Moll mentions that he knows such 
cases, Zcitschrift fur Piidagogic, Paychiati^c, und Patlujlogxc, 1901.) 

It may be added that it is, piwhaps, not fanciful to see a cerlain 
inevitJibleness in the fact that on Rousseau’s highly sensitive and re¬ 
ceptive temperament it was a masochistic germ that fell and fructified, 
while on lU-gis’s subject, with his more impulsive ancestral antece¬ 
dents, a sadistic germ found favorable soil. 

It may be noted that in Regis’s sadistic case the little girl wlio 
was the boy’s playmate found scarcely less pleasure in the passive 
part of whipping than he found in the active. There is ample evidence 
to show that this is very often the case, and that the attractiveness of 
the idea of being whip|>ed often even arises si>ontancously in children. 
Lombroso {La Donna Dclinqucnte, p. 404) refers to a girl of 7 who 
had voluptuous pleasure in being whipped, and Hammer {llonatschrxft 
fur Harnkrankhcitcn, 1900, p. 398) speaks of a young girl who similarly 
experienced pleasure in puuishiuent by whipping. Krafft-Kbing records 
the case of a girl of between 0 and 8 years of age, never at that time 
having been whipped or seen anyone else whipped, who spontaneously 
nc<juired—how she did not know—the desire to be castigate<l in this 
maimer. It gave her very great pleasure to imagine a woman friend 
doing this to her. She never desired to be whipiied by a man, though 
there was no trace of inversion, and she never masturbated until the 
age of 24, when a marriage engagement was broken off. At the age of 
10 this longing passed away before it was ever actually realized. 
(Krafft-Ebing, Paychopathio. Sexuatia, eighth edition, p. 130.) 

In the case of another young woman described by Krafft-Ebing— 
•where there was neurasthenia with other minor morbid conditions in 
the family, but the girl herself appears to have been sound—the desire 
to be whipped existed from a very early age. She traced it to the fact 
that when she was 6 years old a friend of her father’s playfully 
placed her across his knees and pretended to whip her. Since then she 
has always longed to be caned, but to her great regret the wish has 
never been realized. She longs to be the slave of a man whom she 
loves: “Lying in fancy before him, he puts one foot on my neck while 
I kiss the other. I revel in the idea of being whipped by him and imag¬ 
ine different scenes in which he beats me. I take the blows as so 
many tokens of love; he is at first extremely kind and tender, but then 
in the excess of his love he beats me. I fancy that to bent me for 
love’s soke gives him the highest pleasure.” Sometimes she imagines 
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that she Is his slave, but not his Ceiuale slave, for ovenr woman may 
hv her husband’s slave. She is of proud and indciH'n<lent nature in all 
otlier matters, and to iTnnpine herself a man who consents to be a slave 
gives her a more satisfying sense of humiliation. She does not under¬ 
stand that these manifestations are of a sexual nature. (KrafTt-Ehing, 
Ps^chopathia Scxuali^, English translation of tenth edition, p. 180.) 

Soinetlines a woman desires to take the active part in whipping. 
Thus Maramlon do Jfonlyel records the case of a girl of 10, hcrodiUirily 
iiouropathic (her father was alwhoUe), but very intelligent and goocL 
hearted, who had never been whipped or s«*n anyone whipped. At 
this age, however, she happened to visit a married friend Avho was 
just alK)ut to punish her Ixiy of 9 by whipping him with a wet towel. 
The girl spi^dator was much interesle<l, and though the lK)y screamed 
and struggled she cxjierieaced a now .sensation she could not define. 
“At every stroke,’^ she said, “a strange shiver went through all my 
body from my brain to my heels.’* She would like to have whipped 
him herself un<l felt sorry when it was over. She could not forget tho 
scone and would dream of herself whipping a boy. At Inst the desire 
bt'came irresiRtiblo and she piwKuadod a boy of 12, whom she was wry 
fond of, and who was much attached to her, to let her whip him oil 
the naked nates. Sho <lid this so ferociously that he at last fainted. 
Sho was overcome by grief ami remorse. (Miirondon de MontyoU 
Archives fTAnthropolotric CriminctlCy «Ian., 1900, p. 30.) 

Although masochism in a pronounced degree may be said to bo 
rare in women, the lovo of active flagellation, and sadistic impulses 
generally are not uncommon among them. Bloch believes they aro 
especially common among English w'oinen. Cases <H'eur from time to 
time of extreme harshness, cruelty, degrading punishment, and semi* 
starvation inllioted upon children. The accused aro most usually 
women, and when a man and woman in conjunction arc aecused it ap* 
pears generally to have been the woman who played tho more active 
part. But it is rarely demonstrated in these eases that tho cruelty 
exercised had a deflnito sexual origin. There is nothing, for instance, 
to indicate true sadi.sm in the famous English case in the eighteenth 
century of Mrs. Brownrij^ (Bloch, Oeschlcchtsiebct% tn Engfatui, vol. ii, 
p. 425). It may well lie, however, in many of the^e cases that the 
real motive is sexual, although latent and unconscious. Tho normal 
sexual impulse in women is often obscured and disguised, and it W'ould 
not be surprising if the perverse instinct is so likewise. 

It is noteworilty that n passion for whipping may be aroused by 
contact with a person who desires to bo whipped. This is illustrated 
by the following case which has boon communicated to me: “K. is a 
Jew, about 40 years of age, apparently Dormal. Nothing is known of 
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his antecedents. He is a manufacturer with several shops. S., an 
Englishwoman, aged 25, entered his sen-icc-. she is illegitimate, be¬ 
lieved to have been reared in a brothel kept by her mother, is pro- 
pos.se:».>iiig in appe;irnnce. On entering IL’s service S. was continually 
negligent and careless. This so provoked K. that on one occasion li* 
struck her. She showed great plea.sure and confessed that her blunder 
had been deliberately intended to arouse him to physical violence. A1 
her suggestion K. ultimately consented to thrash her. This operation 
took place in K.’s oirice, S. stripping for the purjwse, and the leather 
driving band from a sewing-machine was used. S. luanifestcd un- 
misUkuble pleasure during the tlagcllatioii, and connection occurred 
after it. These thrashings were rei)euU*d at fre-quont inU-rvals, and K. 
found a growing liking for the operation on his own part. Once, at 
the suggestion of S., a girl of 13 employed by K. was thrashd by Iwth 
K. and S. alteriiatelv. The child eomi>lained to her parents an.l K. 


made a money payment to them to avoid scandal, the parents agr.-eing 
to keep silence. Other women (Jewish lailoresses) employetl by K. 
were subscimiitlv thra.slicd by bim. He asserts tbat they enjoyed the 
exi>orience. Mrs.’ K., discovering her husband's infnlutHioii for S., c-om- 
meneed divorce proceedings. S. consented to leave the cotmtry at K. 8 
recinoHt, but returned almost immediately and was kept in hiding tmtil 
the decree was granted. 'Hm mutual infatuation of K. an.l S. continues, 
though K. asserts that ho cares less for her than formerly. Flagel¬ 
lation has. however, now become a passion with him, though he declares 
that the practice was unknown to him before he met S. Hi.s great 
fear is that he will kill S. during one of these operations, lie is c.n- 
vinced that S. U not an isolated case, and that all women enjoy 


flagellation. He claims that the cxiM-riences of the numerous women 
whom he has now thrashed bear ont this opinion; one of them is a 
wealthy woman separaU-d from her husband, and is now infatuated 


with K.” 

Flagellation, more especially in its masochistic form, is sometimes 
associated with true inversion. Moll presents the case of a young 
inverte.l woman of 20, showing, indeed, many other minor sexual 
anomalies, who is sexually excited when beaten with a swiUh. A whip 
would not do, and the blows must only be on the nnte.s; she cannot 
imagine being l>caten by a small woman. She has often in this way 
been beaten by a friend, who should naked at the time, and inu.st 
submit afterward to cunnilinctus. (Moll. Kontnirc Scxualcmp/ind¬ 


ung, third edition, p. 568.) 

In the preceding case there were no masochistic ideas; it is likely 
tbat in such a case beating is desired largely on account of that purely 
physical effect to which attention has already been called. In the same 
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way Bclf-bcating with a switch or whip has sometimes been spon- 
tancoiisiy discovered as a method of self-cxcitoraent preliminary to 
mnstxirbntion. I am acquainted with a lady of much intellectual 
ability, sexually normal, who made this discovery at the age of 18, 
and practised it for a time. Professor Reverdin, also, speaks of the 
case of a young girl under his care who, afUr having exhausted all the 
resources of her intelligence, finally discovered that the climax of 
enjoyment was best reached by violently whipping her own buttocks 
and thighs. She had invented for this purpose a whip composed of 
twelve cords each of which terminated in a large chestnut-burr provided 
with its spines. (A. Reverdin, itevue iI6dicale dc la Buiaae Romande, 
January 20, 1888, p. 17.) 



IV, 


The Impalse to Strangle the Object of Sexual Desire—Tlie Wish 
to be Strangled—Respiruton- Disturbance the Essential Element in this 
Group of Phenomena—Tl.e Part Played by Respiratory Excitement in 
the Process of Courtship—Swinging and Susjiension—The Attraction 
Exerted by the Idea of bi-ing Chained and Fettered. 


There is anotlier impulse which it may be worth while 
to consider briefly here, for the sake of the light it throws on 
the relationship between love and pain. I allude to the im¬ 
pulse to strangle the object of sexual desire, and to the corre¬ 
sponding craving to be strangled. Cases have been recorded 
in which this impulse was so powerful that men have actually 
strangled women at the moment of coitus.» Such cases are 
rare; but, as a mere idea, the thought of strangling a woman 
appears to be not infrequently associated with sexual emotion. 
^Ve must probably regard it as, in the main,—with whatever 
subsidiary elements,—an aspect of that physical seizure, domi¬ 
nation, and forcible embrace of the female wliich is one of tho 

primitive elements of courtship.^ 

The corresponding idea—the pleasurable connection of 
the thought of being strangled with sexual emotion—appears 
to occur still more frequently, perhaps especially in women. 
Here we seem to have, as in the case of whipping, a combma- 


1 An attenuated and symbolic form of this impulse is seen in the 
desire to strangle birds with the object of stimulating or even satisfy¬ 
ing Sexual desire. Prostitutes are sometimes acquiunted with men 
who bS a live pigeon with them to be strangled just before inter- 
course feinphear, of St. l^ouis (Afienwt and ^eurologtst, May, 1907, 
n 204) knew a woman, having learned masturbation »n a invent 
school who was only excited and not satisfied by coitus with her 
husband, and had to rise from bed, catch and caress a chicken, and 
finally wring its neck, whereupon orgasm occurred. 

2 Even young girls, however, may experience plensure in the 
niavful attempt to strangle. Thus a lady speaking of herself at the 
fime of puterty when she was in the habit of masturbating, writes 

F>rohleme Aiic 1909, p- 030): “I acquired a desire to seize 
^r‘£; J." thf throLt. a.d I enjoyed tl,eir way of 

scrGamifig out/' 

f 151 > 
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tion of a pliysical with a psychic element. Not only is the 
idea attmotive, hut. as n imittcr of fact, strangiilation, sutToca- 
lioii, or any nrrost of respiration, even when carried to the ex¬ 
tent of producing death, may aohiully provoke emission, as is 
observed after dcatli by hanging.^ It is noteworthy tliat, as ^ 
Eulenburg remarks, the ineth<Kl of treating diseases of the spinal 
cord bv suspension—a inctbod much in vogue a few years ago— 
often produced .sexual excitement.^ In brothels, it is said, some 
of the clients desire to be suspended vertically by a cord furnished 
with pads.*'' A playful attempt to llirottle her on the part of her 
lover is often felt t)V a woman as pleasurable, thoiigli it may not 
necessarily produce definite sexual exeitcnient. Soinetinies, how¬ 
ever, this feeling becomes so strong that it must be regarded as 
an actual j)erversion, and 1 have been told of a woman who is 
indilfcrent to the ordinary sexual embrace; her chief longing is 

1 GcnlarU observed that wlion anininls arc bled, or felled, a» well 
AH strangled, there is often abutulant cmiHsion, rich in sperinatozon, 
but without erection, thougli ftceompanied by the same movements of 
the tail ns during ct>pulution. Kobin (arL “F<k*undation/* Dictionatairc 
dc6 Sciences MidicuUs), who quotes this observation, has the following 
remarks on this subject: ^'Ejaculiition occurring at the moment when 
the cireulati<iii, maintained nrtifieially, stops is a fact of significanco, 
It shows how congestive conditions—or inversely anemic conditions— 
constitute organic stales RufTicient to set in movement the activity of 
the ner>‘e«centers, as is the case for muscular contractility* 

Everything leads us to believe that at the moment when the motor 
nervous action takes place the corresponding sensitive centers also come 
into play.’* It must he added that ^linovici, in his elaborate study of 
death liy hanging Etude sur la Pendaison,” 4rcAivr« d\inlhropologic 
VrimiucUc, H)05, especially p. 701 rf scq.), concludes that the turges- 
cetice of |K*nis and How of sp4'rmatic lluid (sometimes only prostatic 
secretion) us\ially observed in these cases is purely passive and 
gimerally, though not always, of |>ost-mortcm occurrence. Tlicrc is, 
Uierof<»re, no sexual pleasure in death by hanging, and persons who 
have been rcHcucd at the last moment have experienced no voluptuous 
sensatiotiM. This was so even in the case, referred to by ^linovici, of a 
man who hanged himself solely with the object of producing sexuol 
])len»ure. 

2 Euleiiliurg, Scxaale YruropafftiV, p. 114* 

2 liornaldo do Quires and Llanos Aguilanie^lo {La iInJa Vida en 
atadrid, p. 21)4) knew the ease of a man who found pleasure in lying 
back on an inclined couch while a prostitute behind him pulled at a 
slipknot until ho was nearly sufToented; it was the only way in which 
ho could attain sexual gratifientioD* 
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to be throttled, and she will do anything to have her neck 
squeezed by her lover till her eyeballs bulge.^ 

“I think if I couM he left ruy present feelings,” a lady writes, 
“and be changed into a male imbecile,—that is, given a man's strenglli, 
but deprived, to a large extent, of reasoning power,—I might very 
likely act in the apparently cruel way they do. And this partly be¬ 
cause many of their actions appeal to me on the passive side. Tlie 
idea of being strantjb:d by a person I love does. The great sensitiveness 
of one’s throat and neck come in here as well as the loss of breath 
Once when I was about to be separated from a man I cared for I pu< 
his hands on my throat and implored him to kill me. It was t 
moment of madness, which helps me to understand the feelings of a 
person always insane. Even now that I am cixil and collected I know 
that if I were deeply in love with a hian who I thought was going te 
kill me, especially in that way, I would make no effort to save myself 
beforehand, though, of course, in the final moments nature woxdd assert 
herself without my volition. What makes the horror of such cases ii 
insanity is the fact of the love being left out. Hut I think I find no 
greater difficulty in picturing tlie mental attitude of a sadistic lunatic 
than that of a normal man who gets pleasure out of women for whom 
he has no love.” 

The imagined pleasure of being strangled by a lover brings 
us to a group of feelings which would seem to be not \incon- 
nected with respiratory elements. I refer to the pleasural)le 
excitement experienced by some in suspension, swinging, re¬ 
straint, and fetters. Strangulation is the extreme and most de¬ 
cided type of this group of imagined or real situations, in all 
of which a respiratory disturbance seems to be an essential 
element.® 

1 Arrest of rcBpirntlon, it may be noted, may accompany strong 
sexual excitement, ns it may some other emotional states; one recalls 
passages in the Arabian Nightn in which we are told of ladies who at 
the sight of a very beautiful youth “felt tlicir reason leave them, 
yearned to embrace the marvelous youth, and ccasrd breathing.” 
inhibited respiration is indeed, as Stevens shows (“Study of Atten¬ 
tion,” American Journal of Psychology, Oct., 1905), a characteristic 
of all active attention. 

2 The exact part played by tho respiration and oven the circula¬ 
tion in constituting emotional states is still not clear, although various 
cxi>criincnts have bo<*n made; see, e.g., Angidl and Thompson, “A Study 
of the Relations l>etwecn Certain Organic Processes and Consciousness” 
Psychological Iteeicto, January, 1899. A summary statement of the 
relations of tho respiration and circulation to emotional states will be 
found in Ktllpe’s Outlines of Psychology, part i, section 2, $ 37. 
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In explaining these phenomena we have to remark that 
respiratxtrv excitenieiit has always been a conspicuous part of 
the wliole process of tuiiiesccuce and detumescence, of the strug¬ 
gles of courtship and of its climax, and tliat any restraint uj)Oii 
respiialion, or, indeed, any restraint upon muscular .and emo¬ 
tional activity generally, tends to heighten the state of sexual 
excitement associated with such activity. 

I ctsc\\L<*rt\ whvii iuy tlio 8t[>onUincouH ^olitarj’ inani* 

festntion of tlio hcxuuI insthict in vol. i of thes*® 

Stuflics) ^ reforri*<l to llio jilcaHnriibly einotioiuil, nml Rometimos Roxual, 
flFeots of swiri^in^ arui ?^iiuihir kiialn of uiovt*UkenU It is pORHible iliat 
lliiTo in a ceiluiri finance in the fretjuency with wliieh the eight- 

ecnth eeiihiry I'rem-h painter;*, wlui lived at a litno when the reline- 
ineiilH of Hexual emotion wore curefnUy >ouglit out, have ]minted women 
in the net of Hwingiiig. Fragoiianl mentions that in 1703 a gentlcrmiri 
invited him inUi the c*ountry, with the re<jneRt to paint his mistress, 
esj*<*eiany stipulating that slie should he depleted in a Rwing. The same 
imdiM* wiiH eommoii among the leading artists of that time. It may ho 
saitl that this attitude was merely a preU'xt to sci*ure a vision of 
ankles, tint llml result couhl easily liave heen attained without the aid 
of the swing. 

I may hero quote, ns bi*aring on this and allied questions, a some¬ 
what lengthy conununicution from u lady to whom 1 am indebted for 
many snbtle ami suggestive remarks on the whole of this group of 
manifestations: — 

“With regarcl to the ronnoction Indwcen swinging and suspension, 
perhaps tlie physienl basis of it is the loss of breath. Tem|)ornry loss 
of breath with me product's cxeittunent, Swinging at a height or a 
fall from n height would cause loss of breath; in a state of suspension 
the imagination woubl suggest the idea of falling and the attendant 
loss of lireath. People BufTering from lung diseuso are often crotieuHy 
inclined, ami nnesihetica alTcot the lircatliing. Men also seem to like 
the idea of Buspensioii, but from the active aide. One man used to 
put his wife on a high swinging shelf when she displeased him, and 
niy husband told mo once he would like to suspend mo to a crane wo 
were watchiiig at work, though I have never mentioned my own feeling 
on this point to him. Suspension is often mentioned in descriptions of 
torture. Bcatrico Cenci was hung up by her hair and the recently mur¬ 
dered (Juenn of Korea was similarly treated. In Tolstoi's .l/y fJusband 
and I the girl says she would like her huHtmnd to hold her over a prcci* 
picc. Tliat passage gave me great pleasure.! 

t The w'ords alluded to by my correspondent are as follow's: “I 
needed a struggle; what I needed wos that feeling should guide lifo^ and 
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“The idea of slipping oil an inclined plane gives me the same sen¬ 
sation. I always feel it on seeing Michael Angelo’s ‘Night,’ though the 
slipping look displeases me artistically. I remember that when i saw 
the ‘Night’ first I did feel excited and was annoyed, and it seemed to 
me it was the slipping-off look that gJive it; but I think I am now less 
ufTected by that idea. Certain general ideas seem to excite one, but the 
particular forms under which they are presented lose their effect and 
have to be varied. The sentence mentioned in Tolstoi leaves me now 
quite cold, but if I came across the same idea elsewhere, expressed dif¬ 
ferently, then it would excite me. I am verj- capricious in the small 
things, and I think women are so more than men. The idea of slipping 
down a plank fornjcrly produced excitement with me; now it has a less 
vivid elTect, though the idea of lo»s of breath still produces excitement. 
The idea of the plank does not now affect me unless there is a corUin 
amount of drapery. I think, therefore, that the feeling must come in 
part from the possibility of tlic drajHTy catching on some roughness of 
the surface of the slope, and so producing pressure on the se.xual organs. 
The effect is still produced, however, even without any clothing, if the 
slope is supposed U) end in a deep drop, so that the idea of falling is 
strongly presented. I cannot recollect any early associations that would 
tend to explain these feelings, c.xccpt that jumping from a height, which 
I used fr(jquently to do ns a child, has a tendency to create c.xcitcinont. 

“With me, I may add, it is when I cannot express myself, or nni 
trying to un<lerstand whnt I feel is beyond my grasp, that the first stage 
of sexual excitement results. For instance, I never get excited in 
thinking over sexual questions, because my ideas, correct or incorrect, 
are fairly clear and definite. But I often feel sexually excited over that 
question of the inheritance of acquired characteristics, not because I 
can’t d(fcide between the two sets of evidence, but because I don't feel 
confident of having fully grasi>cd the true significance of either. This 
feeling of want of j>ower, mental or physical, always has the Mime 
effect. I feel it if my eyes arc blindfolded or iny hands tied. I don’t 
like to see the Wusbington Post dance, in wlueb the man star.d.s 
behind the woman and holds her hands, on that account. If he held 
her wrists the feeling would be stronger, as her apparent hclple-ssncss 
would be increased. The nen'ous irritability that is caused by being 

not that life should guide feeling. I wanted to go with him to the edge 
of an abyss and say: ‘Here a step and I will throw myself over; and 
hero a motion and I have gone to destruction’; and for him, turning 
pale, to sciro me in his strong arms, hold me back over it till my heart 
grew cold witliin me, and then carry me away wherever he pleased.’’ 
The whole of the passaTO in which these lines occur is of oonsidcrablo 
psycholo^cal interest. In one English translation the story is entitled 
ramity happiness. 
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inidrr restraint seems to manifest itself in that way, while in the 
ease of mental disability the excitement, which should flow down a 
incntnl channel, hein^ cheeked, seems to take a physical course inslesidp 

*'rosHthly this would help to explain masochistic sexual feeling 
A J)1iysical eause uorkin*^ in the present would be preferable as an ex 
plaiiation to a psychological cause to be traced back through here<litj 
to primitive conditions. I believe such feelings are very common in 
men as well as in women, only people do not care to admit them, ns a 
rule.*’ 

T\\q idea of being clmincd and fettered a})pcars to bo not 
unconunonly associated witii pleasurable se.xual feelings, for I 
have met witli nuinerous cases in botli men and women, and 
it not infre<itien(ly coexists with a tendency to inversion. It 
oft<Mi arises at a vor)’ early ago, and it is of considerable Uh 
tcrest because we cannot account for its fre(iucncy by any cliancc 
association nor by any act tin I experiences. It woubl appear to be 
a purely psychic fantasia fo\inded on the clement ary pliysical 
fact that restraint of emotion, like suspension, produoes a 
heightening of emotion. In any case the spontaneous character 
of sucli ideas and emotions in children of both sexes suilices to 
show tliat they must i)ossess a very definite organic basis. 

In one of the hislorica (X) contained in Appendix I) at the end of 
the jjreHoni vnhinic a Indy describes how, na n child, ahe reveled in the 
}<lea of being clmined and tortureil, those idens appearing to rise apon* 
tanoously. In another case, that of A. N. (for the most part repro* 
iluecjl in “Krotlc SymlKilism,** in vol. v of these Studies)^ whose ideals 
are inverted and >vho is also a fleeted by l>oot-fetich ism, the idea of 
fetters is very attractive. In this case Helf-exciU»ment was pro¬ 
duced at a very early age, without the use of the hands, by strapping 
the legs together. Wo can, however, scarcely explain away the idea 
of fetters in this case as merely the result of an early association, for 
R may well he argued that the idea led to this method of selbexcite* 
inent. “The mere idea of fetters,” this subject writes, ‘‘produces the 
greatest excitement, and the sight of pictures representing such things 
is a Uunptiition. Tlie rending of books dealing with prison life, etc., 
anywhere where physical restraint is treated of, is a temptation. The 
temptation is aggravated when the picture represents the person booted. 
I suppose nil this will have been intensified in iny case by my practices 
as a child. But why slmuld a child of 0 do such things unless it were 
o natural instinct in him? Nobody showed me; I have never mentioned 
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such things to anyone. I used to read hi>lorical romances for the 
pleasure of reading of people being put in priaoii, in fetters, and tor¬ 
tured, and always envied tlieiu. I feel now that I .should like to 
undergo the sensation. If I could get anyone to humor me witliout 
losing their self respoet, 1 should jump at the opiwrtunity. 1 havs 
been most powerfully e.xcited hy visiting an old Australian eonvict-ship. 
where all the means of restraint are shown; I have been attracted to it 
night after night, wanting, but not daring to ask, to be allowed to 
have a practical experience.” 

Stcherbak, of Warsaw, has recorded a case which rcscmhle.s that 
of A. X., but there was no inversion and the attraction of fetters was 
active rather than passive; the .subject desired to fetter and not to be 
fettered. It is possible that this ditference is not fundamental, though 
Stcherbak regards the case as one of fetiehisin of sadistic origin 
(“Contribution il I’Etude des Perversi<m.s Sexuelles,” .Irr/iMts <lc INcu- 
rologie, Oct., 1907). The subject was a highly intelligent though neu- 
rusthenie youth, who from the age of 5 had been deeply interoted in 
criminals who were fettered and sent to prison. The fate of Siberian 
prisoners was a fre<iuent source of prolonged meditations. It was the 
fettering which alone inteiesU'd him, and he spent much time in trying 
to imagine the fellings of the fettered prisoners, ami he oflx-n imagined 
that he wa,s himself a prisoner in fetU'fs. (This seems to indicate that 
the impulse was in its origin masochistic us much as sadistic, and 
better described as algolagnia then as sadism.) He delighted in sti>ries 
and pictures of fettered persons. At the age of 15 the sox of the 
fettered person ls*cainc important and lie was interested cluclly in 
fetU^red uomen. A new element also appeared; he was utlraeted to 
well-dressed women and especially to those wearing elegant shoes, 
delighting to imagine them fettered. He fastened his own fi“et together 
with chain.s, attempting to walk aliout his room in this condition, hut 
experience*! comparatively little pleasure in this way. At the age of 
15 he met a lady 10 years older than himself and of great intelligence. 
As he began to know her more intimately she allowed him to take 
liberties with her; he fastened her hands behind her hack, and this 
caused him a violent Imt delicious emotion which he had never experi¬ 
enced liefore. Kext time he fastened her feet together us well as her 
hands; as he did so her shoes slightly touched his sexual organs; 
this caused erection and ejaculation, accompanied by the most ucuto 
sexual pleasure he had ever felt. He had no wish to see her naked 
or to uncover himself, and as long as this relationship lasted he had 
no abnormal thoughts at other times, or in conn»*ction with other 
people. He nwer masturbated, and his sexual dreams were of fettered 
men or women. Stcherbak discusses the case at length and considers 
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that it is ossontially an example of on the ground that the 

impulse of fettering %vas prompted by the ilesiro to humiliate. There 
is, however, no evidence of any such desire, and, ns a matter of fact, 
no humiliation was elfectcd. The priomry and fundamental cicmoiit 
in this and similar cases is an almost abstract sexual fascination in 
the i<lea of restraint, whether en<lured, inlUclcd, or merely witnessed 
or imagined; the feet become the chief focus of this fascination, and the 
basis on which a foot-fctichism or ahoc-fetichism tends to arise, because 
restraint of the feet produces a more marked effect than restraint of the 
hands. 



V. 


Pain, and Not Cruelty, the Essential Element in Sadism and Maso. 
shism—Pain Felt as Pleasure—Docs the Sa«list Identify Himself with 
the P'celings of his Victim?—The Sadist often a Masochist in Disguise 
_^The SiKJctacle of Pain or Struggle as a Sexual Stimulant. 

In tlic foregoing rapid survey of the great group of mani¬ 
festations in which the sexual emotions come into intimate 
relationship with pain, it Ims become fairly clear that the ordi¬ 
nary division between “sadism” and “masochism,” convenient 
as these terms may be, has a very slight correspondence with 
facts. Sadism and masochism may be regarded as comple¬ 
mentary emotional states; they cannot be regarded as opposed 
states.i Even De Sade himself, we have seen, can scarcely be 
regarded as a pure sadist. A passage in one of his M’orks ex- 
pre.ssing regret that sadistic feeling is rare among women, as 
well as his definite recognition of the fact that the sulfering of 
pain may call forth voluptuous emotions, shows that he was not 
insensitive to the charm of masochistic experience, and it is 
evident that a merely blood-thirsty vampire, sane or insane, 
could never have retained, as Do Sade retained, the undying 
devotion of two women so superior in heart and intelligence as 
his wife and sister-in-law. Had De Sade possessed any wanton 
love of cruelty, it would have appeared during the days of the 
Bevolution, when it was safer for a man to simulate blood¬ 
thirstiness, even if he did not feel it, than to show humanity. 
But De Sade distinguished himself at that time not merely by 
his general philanthropic activities, but by saving from the 
scaffold, at great risk to liiinself, those who had injured him. 
It is clear that, apart from the organically morbid bvist by which 
he obtained sexual satisfaction in his partner’s pain,—a craving 

I This opinion appears to bo in harmony with tho conclusions of 
Eulcnburg, who has devoted special study to De Sade, and poinU out 
that the ordinary conception of “sadism” is much too narrow. (Kulen- 
burg, Sexuale Ifeuropathie, 1805, p. 110 ct teq.) 
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whicli was. for the most part, only gratified in imaginary visions 
developed to an inlminan extent under tlic infiuonce of solitude, 
—De iSade was siin|)ly, to those wlio knew liiin, “un aimahle 
viauvais siijet” gifted with exceptional intellectual powers. Un¬ 
less we realize tliis we run the risk of confounding De Sade and 
liis like with men of wlioin Judge Jeffreys was the sinister type. 

It is necessary to empliasize this point because there can be 
no doubt tliab De Sade is really a typical instance of the group 
of peiwersions lie represents, and when we understand tliat it is 
pain only, and not cruelty, that is the essential in this group of 
manifestations we begin to come nearer to their explanation. 
The masochist desires to cxperieiuc pain, but he generally de¬ 
sires that it should be inflicted in love; the sadist desires to inflict 
pain, but in some cases, if not in most, he desires that it should 
be felt ns love, llow far De Sade consciously desired that the 
pain he sought to inflict should be felt ns pleasure it may not now 
be po.ssible to discover, except by indirect inference, but the con- 
fession.s of sadists show that such a desire is quite commonly 
essential. 

I nm iiidobtoil to n Indy for llic following romnninicntion on tho 
foregoing nsjx'ot of this question: “I hidiovo that, when n person 
takes pleasure in inflicting pnin, he or she imagines himself or herself 
in the victim’H place. This would neeount for the trnnsinutnbility of 
tho two Bets of feelings. This might bo particularly so in tho case of 
men. A man nmy not care to lower his dignity and vanity by putting 
himself in .subjection to n woman, and he might fear she would feel 
contemjit for him. By subduing her and subjecting her to passive 
rpstrniiit he would preser^’o, even enhance, his o\m power and dignity, 
while at the same time obtaining a reflected pleasure from whnt ho 
imagined she was feeling. 

'T think that when I get pleasure out of the idea of subduing 
another it is this reflected pleasure I got. And if this is so one could 
thus feel more kindly to persons guilty of cruelty, which has hitherto 
always seemed the one unpardonable sin. Even criminals, if it is true 
that they are tliomselvos often very insensitive, may, in tho excitement 
of tlie moment, imagine that they arc only inflicting trifling pnin, ns it 
would 1 k' to them, and that their victim’s fwdiugs arc really pleasurable. 
The men I have known most given to inflicting pain arc all particularly 
tender-hearted when their passions are not In question. I cannot under- 
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stand bow (ns in a case mentioned bv Kraflt-Ebing) a man could Imd 
any pleasure in binding a girl’s hands except by imagining what he 
BupjKJsed were her feelings, though he would probably be unconscious 

that he put himself in her place. 

“As a child I exercised a good deal of authority and inllucncc 
over iny youngest sister. It used to give me considerable plca.-ure to 
be somewhat arbitrary and severe with her, but, though 1 never ad¬ 
mitted it to myself or to her, I knew instinctively that she took 
pleasure in inv treatment. I used to give her childish lessons, over 
-shich I was very strict. I inventi^d cati-ohisms and chapters of the 
Bible in which elder sisters were exhorted to keep their juniors under 
discipline, and vounger sisters were c-onimamle<l to give imjihcit sub¬ 
mission and obedience. Some parts of the Imitation lent themselves to 
tliis sort of parody, which never struck me as in any way irreverent. 
I used to give her arbitrar)' orders U> ‘exercis.* her in obedience,' ns I 
told her, and I used to punish her if she diMiheyed me. In all this I 
was, (bough only half conacioualy, gnided through my own feelings as 
to what I should have liked in her place. For instance. 1 would make 
her put down her playthings and come and repeat a lesson; but, though 
she was in appearance having her will subdued to mine, I always chose 
a moment when I foresaw she would soon be tired of play. Iherc was 
Buffieient resistance to make restraint pleasurable, not enough to render 
it irksome. In my punishments I acted on a similar principle. I used 
to tie her hands liehind her (like the man in KrairUChing’s case), but 
only for a few momenU; I once shut her in a sort of cupboard-room, 
also for a very short time. On two or three occasions I coinpleUdy 
undrcssiHl her, made her lie down on the bed, tied her hands and feet 
to the bedstead, and gave her a slight whipping. I did not wish to 
hurt her, only to inllict just enough pain to produce the desire lo 
move or resist. My plcaaurc, a very keen one, came from the imaj 7 ir«cd 
excitement jn-odveed by the thtrarting of thia deaire. (Are not your 
own words—that ‘emotion’ is ‘motion in a more or less arrested form’— 
on epigrammatic summar)' of all this, though in a somewhat different 
connection?) I did not undress her from any connection of nakedness 
with sexual feeling, but simply to enhance her feeling of helplessness 
and defenselesBiiess under my hands. If I were a man and the woman 
I loved were refractory I should undress her before fimling fault with 
her. A womaii’t dress symbolizes to her the protection civilization 
affords to the weak and gives her a fictitious strength. Naked, she is 


face to face with primitive conditions, her weakness opposed to the 
man’s power. Besides, the sense of shame at Indng naked under the 
eyes of a man who regarded her witli displeasure would extend itself 
to her offense and give him a distinct, though jierhaps unfair, ad* 
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vaiilA^c. I usc*d the lirUtlo side of n brusli to clinstiso her with* as 
bu^'^estiii^ the grento**t lUiioiiiit of severity witli the least possible pain. 
In fact* my idea \>ns to produce the maxi mum of enH»tioa with the 
tniniinuin of aetuni <)iscx)mfort. 

“\ou nnist not, however, suppose that at the time I reasoned 
about it at all in this way. I was very fond of her, and honestly be¬ 
lieved 1 was iloing it for her good. Ha<l I rcnlizcil then, ns I do now, 
that niy sole aim and object was physical pleasure, I helieve my pleas¬ 
ure uouhl have ceased; in any ca>c I should not have felt justirie<l in 
M> treating her, I)*) I at all pcrsua<lc you that my plojisurc was a re- 
lleelif>n of her>? That it was, I think, is clear from the fact that I only 
ohLiined it when she was willing to sub in it. Any rvtU rcsisUincc or 
signs that I was overpassing the boundary jf pleasure in her and 
urging <»n pain without e.xeilement caused me to desist and my own 
pleasure to cease. 

*'l di>claiiii all nltrinsiii in iny dealings with my si ate r* WHiat 
occurs appears to me !«> Ih> this: A Kituation npiieaU to one in iinnginu- 
tioii and one at once desires to transfer it to (he realms of fact, iM^ing 
one's Ndf one of the principal actors. If it is the passive side which ap¬ 
peals io one, one would prefer to be passive; but if that is not oh- 
tiiinable then one takes the active pari as next best. In either case, 
however, it is the rcaliz<iiWH of the iuuiffined situation that gives the 
pleasure, not the other petM^n's pleasure as such, although his or her sup¬ 
posed ]deasure creates the situation. If 1 were a man it would alTord 
me grisit delight to hold a woman over a precipi<‘o, even if she disIikaiL 
it. The idea n|jpeals to me so strongly that 1 eould not help iino^ininp 
her pleasure, though I might know she got none, and even though she 
made every demonstration of fear and dislike of it. The situation so 
often imngine<I would hove Ik'Coiuc a fact. It seems to me I have to 
say n thing is and is not in the same breath, but the confusion is only 
in the worths. 

‘*Let mo give you another example: I have a tamo pigi<in which 
has a great afTcction for me. It sits on my shoulder and squats down 
with its wings out ns birds do when courting, piM*king me to make me 
t^iko notice of it, and llickoring its wings. 1 like to hold it so that it 
can't move its wings, because I imagine this increases its excitement 
If it struggles, or seems to dislike my holding it, I let it go. 

“In an early engagement (afterward broken oil) my fiunc^. uswl 
to take an evident pleasure in tolling mo how ho would punish mo if I 
disobeyed him when wo were married. Though wc had but little in 
eomnion mentally, I was frequently struck with the similarity between 
his ideas and what my own had been in regard to my sister. lie used 
his authority over me most capriciously. On one occasion he would 
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not let me have anv supper at a dance. On another he objected to my 
drinkin-' Idack colTee. Xo day passed without a command or prohibi¬ 
tion on“.somc trifling point. \Vhenever he saw, tliough, that I really 
disliked the interference or made any decided resistance, which happened 
verj' seldom, he let me have my own way at once. 1 cannot but think, 
when I recall the various circumstances, that he got a certain pleasure, 
as I had done with my sister, by an almost unconscious transference of 
ray feelings to himself. 

“1 find, too, that, when I want a man to say or do to me what 
would caus.* me pleasure and he does not gratify me, I feel an intense 
longing to change placc.s, to be the man and make him, ns the woman, 
feel what I want to feel, (’ombineil with this is a sense of irritation at 
not being gratified and a desire to punish him for my deprivaiioii, for 
his stupidity in not saying or doing the right thing. I don t feel any 
anger at a man not caring for me, but only for not divining my feelings 

when la* Uiwh care. 

‘•Now let me Uike another case: that of the man who used to 
experience pleaBure when aurprising a woman making wat4*r. (C/, 
Archives d’Anthropologie Criminclle, Xov. 15, lUOO.) Here the woman’s 
emharrassment appears to be a factor; but it seems to me there must 
be more than this, as confusion might be produced in so many other 
ways, as if she were found bathing, or undressed, though it might not 
be so acute. In reality, I fancy she would be checked in whnt she was 
doing, and that the man, perhaps unconsciously, imagined this check 
and a resulting excitement. That such a check docs sometimes produce 
excitement I know from experience in traveling. If the bladder is not 
emptied before connection the pleasure is often more intense. Long 
before I understood these things at all I was struck by this quotation: 
'Cette voluptC quo rcssentent les bords de la iner, d’Mre loujours pleins 
sans jamais df-bordert’ What would be the effect on a muii of a sudden 
chock at Uie supreme moment of sexual pleasure? In reality, I supiw.se, 
pain, as the ner %08 would he at their full tension and unable to 
respond to any further stimulus; but, in imagination, one’s nerves are 
not at their highest tension, and one imagines an increase or, at any 
rale, a prolongation of the pleasurable sensations. Something of all 
this' some vague reflection of the woman’s possible sensutions, seems to 
enter in the man’s feelings in surprising tlie woman. In any case his 
pleasure in her confusion seems to me a reflection of her feelings, for 
the sense of shame and embarrassment before a man is very exciting, 
and doubly so if one realizes that the man enjoys it. Ouida speaks of 
the ‘delicious shame’ experienced by ‘Folic Farinc.’ 

“It seems to me that whenever we are affected by another’s emo¬ 
tion we do practically, though unconsciously, put ourselves in bis 
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|ilao<»; but we are not always able to gUMgo accurately its intensity 
or to allow for diiTerences between ourselves anil another, and, in the 
cast* <i( pain, it is doubly dillicult, as we can never recall the pain itself, 
hut uril) the mental efTects upon us of the pain. We cannot even recall 
the feeliny of heat when wo are cold, or rioc tersd, with any degree of 
vividness. 

**A woman tells me of a man who frwjueiitly asks her if she Nvould 
not like him to whip her, lie is grontly disappointed when she says she 
gets no pleasure from it, as it would give him so much to do it. He 
cannot believe she experiences none, because he would enjoy being 
whipped so keenly if he were n girl. In another case the man thinks 
the woman fuust enjoy sulTering, bccoiwc he would gel intense pleasure 
from iiillicting it! Why is this, unless he would like it if a woman» 
ami confuses in his mind the two personalities! All the men I know 
who are sudistieully inclined admit thot if they were women they 
would like to he harshly treated. 

‘H)f course, 1 quite sw there may be many complications; a man's 
natural anger ul resist a nci« may come in, and also simple, not sexual, 
pleasure in nets of crushing, etc* I ahvays feel inclined to crush any¬ 
thing very soft or a person with very pretty thick hair, to rub to¬ 
gether two shining surfaces, two bits of satin, etc., apart from any 
fcelingH of excitement. My explanation only refers to that part of 
sadism wdiich is sexual enjoyment of another's pain." 

That the foregoing view holds good as regards the traces of sadism 
found within the normal limits of sexual emotion has already been 
Htat4*d. We may also believe that it is true in many gimuinely pervorso 
cases. In this (xmncction reference may Iw made to an interesting case, 
reported by Moll, of a niarried lady 23 years of age, with pronounced 
sadistic feelings. She belongs to a normal family and is herself appar¬ 
ently quite healthy, a tall and strongly built person, of feminine aspect, 
fond of music ami duneiiig, of more than average intelligimce. Her 
perverse imdinations commenced obscurely about the age of 14, wheu 
she began to be dominated by the thought of the pleasure it would 
bo to strike and torture a man, but were not clearly detlned until the 
ago of 18, while at an early ago she was fond of teasing and contra- 
dieting men, though she never GX|>cricnccd the same impulse toward 
women. She has never, except in a very slight degree, nctunlly car¬ 
ried her Ideas itiLo practice, either with her husband or anyone else, 
being restrained, she says, by a feeling of shame. Coitus, though fre¬ 
quently practised, gives her no pleasure, seems, indeed, somowdmt dis¬ 
gusting to her, nn<l has never produced orgnsm. Her own ideas, also, 
though very pleasurable to her, have not produced dcflniio sexual excito- 
uxnt* except on two or three occasions, when they had been combined 
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with the influence o( alcohol. She frankly regrets that modern social 
relationship makes it impossible for her to find sexual s^ktisfaction in 
the only way in which such satisfaction would be possible to her. 

Her chief delight would be* to torture the inuti she was attached 
to in every iKissihle way; to inflict physical pain and mental pain would 
give her e<|ual pleasure. uould bite him till the blood came, as I 
have often done to my husband. At that moment all sympathy for 
him would disappear.’’ She frequently identities her imaginary lover 
M'ith a real man to whom she feels that she could be much more atr 
traded than she is to her husband. She iinagiiios to herself that she 
makes appointments with this lover, and that she reaches the rendezvous 
in her carriage, but only afU‘r her lover has been waiting for her a 
verj' long time in the cold. Then he must feel all her |)Owcr, ho must 
bo her slave with no will of his own, and she would torture him with 
various implements as seemed good to lier. She would use u rod. a 
riding-whip, bind him and chain him, and so on. But it is to be noted 
that she declares *Uhi8 could, in general, only give $nc enjoywerti if I he 
man concerned endured Kuch torture toith a certain ptcaaurc. He must, 
indeed, writhe with pain, but at the same time be in a state of sexual 
ecstasy, followed by satisfaction.*’ His pleasure must not, however, bo 
so great that it overwhelms his pain; if it did, her own pleasure would 
vanish, aud she has found with her husband that when in kissing hira 
her bites have given him much pleasure she has at once refrained. 

It is further noteworthy that only the pain she herself had in¬ 
flicted would give her pleasure. If the lover sulTored pain from an ac* 
cident or a wound she is convinced that she would be full of sympaUky 
for him. Outside her Hiiecial sexual perversion she is sympathetic and 
very generous, (ilo)l, Kontrarc Scxucictnpfindung, 1K09, pp. 507-510.) 

This case is interesting as an uncumplieated example of almost 
purely ideal sadism. It is interesting to note the feelings of the sadist 
subject toward her imaginary* lover’s feelings. It is probably signiflcant 
that, while his pleasure is regarded as essential, his pain is regarded 
as even more essential, and the resulting apparent confusion may well 
be of the very essence of the whole phenomenon. The pleasure of the 
imaginary lover must he secured or the manife&laiion passes out of the 
sexual sphere; hut his pleasure must, at all costs, be conciliated with 
his pain, for in the sadist's eyes the victim’s pain has become a vica¬ 
rious form of sexual emotion. That, at the same time, the sadist desires 
to give pleasure rather than pain finds confirmation in the fact that 
he often insists on pleasure being feigned even though it is not felt* 
Some years ago a rich Jewish merchant became notorious for torturing 
girls with whom he had intercourse; his performance.^ acquired for 
him the title of *^Vhommc qui pique,*^ and led to his prosecution. It 
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was his custom to spend some hours in sticking pins into various parts 
of the girl’s body, but it was essentia) that she should wear a smiling 
face throughout the proceeding*. (Hnmon, Ln France Socialc ct PoU- 
lique, 1891, p. 4-43 ct scq.) 

Wo liave thus to recognize tliat sadism by no means in¬ 
volves any love of inflicting pain outside the sphere of sexual 
emotion, and is even compatible with a high degree of gen¬ 
eral tender-heartedness. Wc have also to recognize that even 
within the sexual sphere the sadist by no means wishes to 
c.vcludc the victim’s pleasure, and may even regard that pleas¬ 
ure as essential to his own satisfaction. We have, further, to 
recognize tliat, in view of the close connection between sadism 
and masochism, it is liighly probable that in some cases the 
sadist is really a disguised masochist and enjoys liis N’ictim's 
pain because be identifies himself with tliat pain. 

Hut there is a furtlicr group of cases, and a very impor¬ 
tant group, on account of the light it throws on the essential 
nature of these phenomena, and that is the group in which 
the thought or the spectacle of pain acts as a sexual stimulant, 
without the subject identifying himself clearly cither with the 
inflicter or the snirerer of the pain. Such cases ore sometimes 
classed as sadistic; hut tins is incorrect, for they might just 
as truly be called masochistic. The term algolagnia might 
properly ho applied to them (and Eulenburg now classes them 
as “ideal algolagnia”), for they reveal an undifferentiated con¬ 
nection bclweou sexual excitement and pain not developed into 
either active or passive participation. Such feelings may arise 
sporadically in persons in whom no sadistic or masochistic per¬ 
version can be said to exist, though they usually appear in indi¬ 
viduals of neurotic temperament. Casanova describes an instance 
of this association which came immediately under his own eyes 
at the torture and execution of Damiens in 1757.1 W. Q. Stearns 

1 Cnsnnovn, vol. viH, pn. 74-76. Goncourt in his 

Jourtuil, under date of April, 1862 (vol. li, p. 27), tells n story of an 
Englislimnn wbo engaged a room overlooking a scalToM where a 
murderer was to be hanged, proposing to take a woman with him and 
to avail himacif of the cxcitcmoDt aroused by the scene. This scheme 
was frustrated by the remission of the death penalty. 
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knew a raan (having masturbated and had intercourse to exce>») 
who desired to see his wife delivered of a child, and fuially be¬ 
came impotent without this idea, lie witnessed many deliveries 
and especially obtained voluptuous gratiHcatiou at the delivery 
of a primipara when tlie sulferiug was greatest.* A very trilling 
episode may, however, sulliee. In one ease knoum to me a man, 
neither sadistic nor ina.sochistic in his tendencies, when sitting 
looking out of his window saw a spider come out of its hole to 
capture and infold a fly which had just been caught in its web; 
as he watched the process he became conscious of a powerful 
erection, an occurrence which had never taken place under such 
circumstances before.^ Under favoring conditions some inci¬ 
dent of this kind at an early age may exert a decisive influence 
on the sexual life. Tambroni, of Ferrara, records the case of a 
hoy of 11 who first felt voluptuous emotions on seeing in an 
illustrated journal the picture of a man trampling on his 
daughter; ever afterward he was obliged to evoke this image 
in masturbation or coitus.^ An instructive case has been re¬ 
corded by Fere. In this case a lady of neurotic heredity on 
one side, and herself liable to hysteria, experienced her first 
sexual crisis at the age of 13, not long after menstruation had 
become established, and when she had just recovered from an 
attack of chorea. Her old nurse, who hod remained in the 
service of the family, had a ne’er-do-well son who had disap¬ 
peared for some years and had just now suddenly returned and 
thrown himself, crying and sobbing, at the knees of his mother, 
who thrust him away. The young girl accidentally witnessed 
this scene. The cries and the sobs provoked in her a sexual 
excitement she had never experienced before. She rushed away 
in surprise to the next room, where, however, she could still 

i Alienist and Keurologiat, May, 1007, p. 204. 

2ThiB specUcIe of the spider and the fly seems indeed to bo 
speeially apt to exert a sexual influence. I have heard of a precise y 
similar case in a man of intellectual distinction, and another m a lady 
who acknowledged to a feeling of “exquisite pleusure, on one occasion, 
at the mere aound of the death agony of a fly in u spider s web. 

3 Quoted by Obici and Marchesini, Le Atfvictzic di Co/lepto, p* 
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h€*ar the* sobs, and soon she was overcome by a sexual orgasm. 
Slic was much troubled at tliis occurrence, and at tlie attraction 
which she now experienced for a man she Iiad never seen 
before and wliom she ha<l always l(K)kcd upon as a worthless 
vagabojid. Shortly afterward she had an erotic dream con¬ 
cerning a man who sohbed at her knees. I^sUer she again 
saw the nurse’s son. hut was agreeably surprised to find that, 
though a good-looking youth, lie no longer caused her any 
emotion, and he disjippeared from her mind, thougli the erotic 
dream.s concerning an unknown sobbing man still occurred 
rather fre<picntly. During the next ten years she sutrored 
from various disorders <)f more or loss bvstcrical character, 
and, although not disinclined to the idea of marriage, she re¬ 
fused all olfers, for no man attracted her. At the age of 28, 
will'll staying in the Pyrenees, she made an e.xcursion inti> 
Spain, and was present at a hull-fight. She was greatly excited 
by the charges of tlie bull, especially when the charge was 
suddenly arrested.* She felt no interest in any of the men 
who took part in the |>orformance or were present; no man 
was occupying her imagination. But she experienced sexual 
sensations and accompanying general exhilaration, which were 
highly agreeable. After one hull had charged successively 
several times the orgasm took place. She considered the whole 
perfonnance barbarous, but could not resist the desire to be 
present at sub.soquent bull-fights, a desire several times grati¬ 
fied, alwaj's with the same results, which were often oftenvard 

J It nmy be noted that we have Already several times encountered 
this inerenso of oxciteniont produced by arrest of movement. The cITect 
is produced whether the arrest is witnessed or is actually experienced. 
“A man can inoreaae a woiiinn’a excitement/’ a lady writes, **hy for* 
bidding lier to respond in any way to his careases. tt in impossible to 
remain ^urte passive for more tlinn n few seconds, hut, during these 
few, excitement is eonsidornhiy augmented/’ In n similar way I have 
been fold of a man of brilliant intelleetunl ability >vho very seldom 
has o<inneetion wifh a woman without getting her to compress with her 
hand the base of the urethral canal to such an extent as to impede tho 
passage of the sen>en. On withdrawal of the hand copious emission 
occurs, but it is the shock of the arrest caused by the constriction 
which gives him supreme pleasure. Ho has practised this method for 
years without evil results. 
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repeated in dreams. From tliat time she began to take lui 
interest in horse-races, which she now found produced the same 
elTect, though not to the same degree, especially when there 
was a fall. She subsequently married, but never experienced 
sexual satisfaction except under these abnormal circumstances 
or in dreams.^ 

As the foregoing case indicates, horses, and especially 
running or struggling horses, sometimes have the same effect 
in stimulating the sexual emotions, especially on persons pre 
disposed by neurotic heredity, as we have found that the spec¬ 
tacle of pain possesses. A medical correspondent in New 
Zealand tells me of a patient of his own, a young carpenter 
of 2G, not in good health, who had never masturbate<l or had 
connection with a woman. He lived in a room overlooking 
a liverj'-stahle yard where was kept, among other animals, a 
large black horse. Nearly every night he had a dream in which 
he seemed to be pursuing this large black horse, and when he 
caught it, which he invariably did, there was a copious emis¬ 
sion. A holiday in the country and tonic treatment dispelled 
the dreams and reduced the nocturnal emissions to normal 
frequency. Fere has recorded a case of a boy, of neuropathic 
heredity, wlio, when 14 years of age, was one day about to 
practise mutual masturbation with another boy of his own 
age. They were seated on a hillside overlooking a steep road, 
and at this moment a heavy wagon came up the road drawn 
by four horses, which struggled painfully up, encouraged by 
the cries and the whip of the driver. This sight increased the 
boy’s sexual excitement, which reached its climax when one 
of tlie horses suddenly fell. He had never before experienced 
such intense excitement, and always afterward a similar spec¬ 
tacle of struggling horses produced a similar effect.- 

In this connection reference may be made to the fre¬ 
quency with which dreams of strugg’ing horses occur in con- 

1 FerC*. “Le Sadisme oux Courses de Tnurcaux,” Revue de mWeeino, 
August, 1000. 

2 L^Instinct p. 255* 
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ncctioD with disturbance or disease of the heart. In such 
cases it is clear that the struggling horses seem to dream- 
consoiousncss to embody and explain the panting struggles to 
which the heart is subjected. They become, as it were, a 
visual symbol of the cardiac oppression. In much the same 
way, it would appear, under the influence of sexual excitement, 
in which cardiac distuihaiice is one of the chief constituent 
elements, the struggling horses became a sexual symbol, and. 
liaving attained that position, they are henceforth alone ade¬ 
quate to produce sexual excitement. 



VI. 


Wliy is Pain ft Sexual Stimulant?—It is the Most Effective 
ifethod o{ Arousing Emotion—Anger and Fear the Most Powerful Kmo- 
tioDS—Their Biological Signifleunce in Couitshi|)—Their General and 
Special Effee^ts in Stimulating the Organism—Grief as a Sexual Stimu¬ 
lant—The Physiological ^Icchanisru of Fatigue Renders Pain Pleasur¬ 
able. 

We have eeen that the distinction between “sadism” and 
“ma^sochism” cannot be maintained; not only was even De Sade 
himself something of a masochist and Sacher-Masoch some¬ 
thing of a sadist, but between these tw’o extreme groups of 
phenomena there is a central group in which the algolagnia 
is neither active nor passive. “Sadism” and “masochism” are 
simply convenient clinical terms for classes of manifestations 
which quite commonly occur in the same person. We have 
further found that—as might have been anticipated in view 
of the foregoing result—it is scarcely correct to use the w'ord 
“cruelty” in connection with the phenomena we have been 
considering. The persons who experience these impulses usu¬ 
ally show no love of cruelty outside the sphere of sexual emo¬ 
tion ; they may even be very intolerant of cruelty. Even wlien 
their sexual impulses come into play they may still desire to 
secure the pleasure of the persons who arouse their sexual 
emotions, even tliough it may not be often tnie that those 
who desire to inflict pain at these moments identify them¬ 
selves with the feelings of those on whoni they inflict it. We 
have thus seen that w’hen we take a comprehensive survey of 
all these phenomena a somewhat general formula will alone 
cover them. Our conclusion so far must he that under certain 
abnormal circumstances pain, more especially the mental repre 
sentation of pain, acts as a pow'crful sexual stimulant. 

The reader, however, who has followed the discussion to 
this point wdll be prepared to take the next and final step in 
our discussion and to reach a more definite conclusion. The 

C171) 
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question naturally arises: By what process does pain or its 
mental representation thus act as a sexual stimulant? The 
answer has over ami over again been suggested by the facts 
brought forward in this studv. Pain acts as a sexual stimulant 
because it is the most powerful of all methods for arousing 
emotion. 

I'liu two cniotions most intimately associated with pain 
are anger ami fear. The more masculine and sthei'-ie emotion 
of anger, the more passive and asthenic emotion of fear, are 
the fundamental animal emotions through which, on the 
psyi'liic side, the process f natural selection largely works. 
Kverv animal in some degree owes its survival to the emotional 
j'eaction of anger against weaker rivals, to the emotional re¬ 
action of fear against stronger rivals. To tliis cause we owe 
it that these two emotions are so powcrfiJlly and deeply rooted 
in the whole zoiilogical series to which we belong. But anger 
and fear are not less fumhimental in the sexual life. Court¬ 
ship on the male's jiart is largely a display of comhativity, 
mid even the very gesture.s by which the ma‘c seeks to appeal 
tt) the female arc often those gestures of angry hostility by 
whii'h he seeks to intimiilate enemies. On the female's part 
courtship is a skillful manipulation of her own fears, and. as 
we have seen el.sewlierc, when studying tlio phenomena of 
modesty, that fundanientnl attitude of the female in courtship 
is notliing but an agglomeration of fears. 

The liiologionl signibrnnee of the emotions is now well recognized. 
‘Tn goiKTnl," remarks one of the shrewdest writers on animal psychol- 
ogj-, "we may say that emotional states are, under natural condi¬ 
tions, closely associated with behavior of biological value—with tend¬ 
encies that are beneficial in self-prcscirntion and race preservation— 
with actions that promote surxival, and especially with the behavior 
which clusters round the pairing and parental instincts. Tlio value 
of the emotions in animals is that they arc nn indirect means of further¬ 
ing sunival.” (Lloyd Morgan, Animal Behavior, p. 203.) Emotional 
aptitudes ]>ersist not only by virtue of the fact that they arc still bene¬ 
ficial, hut because they once were; that is to say, tiicy may exist as 
survivals. In this connection I may quote from a suggestive paper on 
"Teasing and Bullying," by F. L. Burk; at the conclusion of this study. 
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which is founded on a large body of data concerning American children, 
the author asks: ‘‘Accepting for the moment the theories of ?p<*iucr 
and Ribot upon the transmission of rudimentary instincts^ i^^ it possible 
that tlic movements which comprise the chief elements of bullying, 
tensing, and the egotistic impulses in getierul of the elAS5k*s cited— 
pursuing, throwing down, punching, striking, throwing missiles, etc.— 
are, fr<»in the standpoint of consciousness, broken neurological frag 
inents, wliich are parts of old chains of activity involved in the pursuit^ 
combat, capture, torture, and killing of men and enemies? Is 

not this hypothesis of transmitted fragiiienLs of instincts in aeeord with 
the strangely anomalous fact that children are at one moment 
ingly cruel und at the next airectionale and kind, vibrating, as it were, 
betwi^eii tw*o worlds, egotistic and altruistic, without eonscio\is sense 
of incongruity?*’ < F. L. Burk, “Teasing and Bullying,” l^edof^opical 
tSetHtnar^^ April, 1^97.) 

The primitive connection of the special emotions of anger und fear 
with the sexual impulse has been well expresscil by Colin Scott in his 
remarkable study of “Sex and Art”: “If the higher forms of courting 
are based on combat, among the males at least nngcr must be inti* 
matcly associated uith love. And bidow both of thGs<e lies the possi* 
bilily of fear. In combat the animal is defeiLted who is first afraid. 
Competitive exhibition of prowess will inspire the less able birds with a 
deterring fear. Young grouse and woodcock do not enter the lists 
with the older birds, and sing very quietly. It is the same with the 
very oldest birds. Audu)x)n ^ays that the old maids and bachelors of 
the Canada goose move oIT by them selves during the courting of the 
3 'ounger birds. In order to succi*cd in love, fear must be overcoiuc in 
the male as well as in the female, (‘ouruge is the essential male virtue, 
love is its outcome and reward. The strutting, crowing, dancing, and 
singing of mule birds and the preliminary movements generullj' of 
animals must gorge the neuromotor and muscular systcuis with bliM>d 
und put them in t>etter fighting trim. The effects of this u|)on the feel¬ 
ings of the animal hitnsidf must bo ver^* great. HerediUiry tendencies 
swell Ills heart. lie has ‘the joy that warriors feel.’ He becomes regard¬ 
less of danger, and sometimes alniost oblivious of his surroundings. 
This intense passionatenose must react |K>wcrfull}’ on the whole syslom, 
and more particularly on those parts which are capable, sueh as the 
brain, of using up a great surplus of blood, and on the naturally' crethic 
functions of sex. 'flie noo<l of anger or fighting instinct is drained off 
hj' the sexual de.Hires, the antipathy of the female is overcome, and Jk'xunl 
union successfully ensues. Courting and combat shade into 

one another, courting fending to take the place of the more basal form 
of combat. Tbo passions which thus come to be associated with love are 
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those of fear and anger, of which, by arousing the whole nature 

and stimulating the nutritive sources from which they flow, come to 
increase the force of the sexual passion to which they lead up and in 
which tlicy culminate and are ahsorhod.” (Colin Scott, “Sex and Art,” 
/iHicricrtH Joiirtial of I'sychology, vol. vii, TCo. 2, pp. 170 and 215.) 

It must he rciucmhered that fear is an element liable to arise 
in all courtship on one side or the other. It in usually on the side of 
the female, but not invariably. Among spiders, for instance, it is 
usually the male who feels fear, ami very reasonably, for be is much 
weaker than the fcniale. “Courtship by the male spider,” says T. H. 
hfontgnmory (“The Courtship of Aranends,” /Iwicrfron .Vfi(ura/f.sf, 
lifnrch, 1910, p. 106), "results from a combination of the state of 
desire for and fear of the female.” It is by his movements of fear that 
ho advertises himself to the female ns a male, and it is by the same 
inovoments that he is unconsciously impelled to display prominently his 
own ornamentation. 

We are thus brought to those essential facts of primitive 
courtship with which wc started. But we are now able to un¬ 
derstand more clearly how it is that alien emotional states be¬ 
came nbnorinnllv nssociate<l with the sexual life. Nonnallv the 

ft • 

sexual impulse is sufficiently reinforced by the ordinary active 
energies of the organism which courtship itself arouses, ener¬ 
gies which, while they may he ultimately in part founded on 
anger and fear, rarely allow these emotions to be otherwise 
than latent. Motion, it may be said, is more prominent than 
emotion. 

Even nonnally a stimulant to emotional activities is pleas¬ 
urable, just ns motion itself is pleasurable. It may even be 
useful, as was noted long ago by Erasmus Darwin; he tells of 
a friend of his who, when painfully fatigued by riding, M’ould 
call up ideas arousing indignation, and thus relieve the fatigue, 
the indignation, os Darwin pointed out, increasing muscular 
activity.* 

It is owing to this stimulating action that discomfort, even 
pain, may be welcomed on account of the emotional waves they 
call up, because they “lash into movement the dreary calm 
of the sea's soul,” and produce that alternation of pain and 


1 Erasmus Dnnvin, Zounomia, vol. i, p. 406. 
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enjoyment for wliich Faust longed. Groos, who recalls this 
passage in his very thorough and profound discussion of the 
region wherein tragedy hai its psychological roots, points out 
that it is the overwhelming might of the storm itself, and 
not the peace of calm after the storm, which appeals to us. In 
the same way, he obsen'es. even surprise and shock may also 
be pleasurable, and fear, though the most depressing of emo¬ 
tional states, by virtue of the joy produced by strong stimuli 
is felt as attractive; we not only experience an impulse of 
pleasure in dominating our environment, but also have pleas¬ 
ure in being dominated and rendered helpless by a liigher 
power.^ Him, again, in his work on the origins of art, has 
an interesting cliapter on “The Enjoyment of Pain,” a phe¬ 
nomenon which he explains by its resultant reactions in increase 
of outward activity, of motor excitement. Anger, he observes , 
elsewliere, is “in its active stage a decidedly pleasurable emo¬ 
tion. Fear, wliich in its initial stage is paralyzing and de¬ 
pressing, often changes in time when the first shock has been 
relieved by motor reaction, . . . Anger, fear, sorrow, not¬ 
withstanding their distinctly painful initial stage, are often 
not only not avoided, but even deliberately sought.*’" 

In the ordinary healthy organism, however, although the 
stimulants of strong emotion may be vaguely pleasurable, they 
do not Iiave more than a general action on the sexual sphere, 
nor are they required for the due action of the sexual mech- 
anism. But in a slightly abnormal organism—whether the 
anomaly is due to a congenital neuropathic condition, or to a 
possibly acquired neurasthenic condition, or merely to the 
physiological inadequacy of childhood or old age—the balance 

1 K. Groos, Spielc tier iIcnscJien, pp. 200-210. 

2 Him, Oriffins of Art, p. 64. Rctercnce tnny here perhaps be made 
to the fact tliat unpleasant memories persist in women more than in 
men {American Journal of Psychology, 1809, p. 244). This had already 
Imn pointed out by Coleridge. “It is a remark that I have made many 
times,” we find it said in one of his fragments (Anima Poettr, p. 89), 
“and many times, I guess, shall repeat, that women are infinitely fonder 
of clinging to and l^ating about, hanging upon and keeping up, and 
reluctantly letting fall any doleful or painful or unpleasant subject 
than men of the same class and rank.” 
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of Jienous onorfr^’ is less favorable for the adequate play of 
the ordinary energies in courtship. The sexual impulse is itself 
usually weaker, even when, as often happens, its irritability 
a.=sunies the falhuious appearance of strength. It has become 
unusually sensitive to unusual stimuli and also, it is possible,— 
perhaps as a result of those conditions.—more lial)le to ata¬ 
vistic manifestations. An organism in this state becomes pecu¬ 
liarly apt to seize on the automatic sources of energy generated 
by emotion. The parched sexual instinct greedily drinks up 
and absorbs tlio force it obtains by applying abnormal stimuli 
to its emotional apparatus. It becomes largely, if not solely, 
dependent on the cnergv’ thus secured. Tlje abnormal organ¬ 
ism in this respect may become as dependent on anger or fear, 
and for the same reason, as in other respects it may become 
dependent on a'cohol. 

Wo sec the process very well illustrated by the occasional 
action of the emotion of anger. In animals tlic connection 
between love and auger is so close that even normallv, as 
Groos j>oint8 out, in some birds the sight of an enemy may 
call out the gestures of courtship.^ As KratTt-Ebing remarks, 
botli love and anger “seek their object, try to possess them¬ 
selves of it, and nattirally exhaust thenjsclves in a physical 
elTcct on it; both throw the psychoinotor sphere into tlie most 
intense excitement, and by means of this excitement roach 
their normal expression.”^ Ford has well remarked that the 
impalience of desire may itself be regarded as a true state of 
anger, and Stanley Hall, in his admirable study of auger, notes 
that “erethism of the breasts or sexual parts” was among tho 
physical manifestations of anger occurring in some of his cases, 
and in one case a seminal emission accompaJiicd every violent 
outburst.’'* Thus it is that anger may he used to reinforce a 

1 Groos*, Spicic drr Thicre, p. 251. Moodcr {Jahrbuch fiir Paffcho- 
analyliarhc Forachunricti, 1900, vol. i, p. 149) mentions on epileptic 
girl of 22 who iniisturhatcs when she is in a rage with nnTOne. 

2 KrafTt-Ehing, Psychopalhia Scxualis, Kn^ish translation of tenth 
edition, p. 78. 

3 Rlnnloy Hall, “A Study of Anger,” Amen'oan Journal of Psychol- 
og\j, July, 1800, p. 649. 
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weak sexual impulse, and cases have been recorded in which 
coitus could only be perfonucd wlieii the man had succeeded in 
working himself up into an artihcial state of anger.^ On tlie 
other hand. Fere has recorded a case in which the sexual ex¬ 
citement accompanying delayed orgasm was always transformed 
inhj anger, though without any true sadistic manifestations.- 

As a not unexpected complementary phenomenon to this 
connection of anger and sexual emotion in the male, it is some¬ 
times found that the spectacle of masculine anger excites pleas¬ 
urable emotion in women. The case has been recorded of a 
woman who delighted in arousing anger for the pleasure it gave 
her, and who advised another woman to follow her example 
and excite her husband’s anger, as nothing was so enjovable 
as to see a man in a furj' of rage^; lAmibro.co mentions a woman 
who was mostly frigid, but experienced sexual feelings when 
she heard anyone swearing; and a medical friend tells me of a 
lady considerably past middle age who experienced sexual 
erethism after listening to a heated argument between her 
husband and a friend on religious topics. The case has also been 
recorded of a masochistic man who found sexual satisfaction 
in masturbating while a woman, by his instructions, addre.ssc*d 
him in the lowest possible terms of ahnse."* Such a feeling 
doubtless underlies that delight in teasing men which is so 
common among young women. Stanley Hall, referring to the 
alnmst morbid drca«l of witnessing maTiifestations of anger felt 
by many women, remarks: “In atiimal.s, females are often 
described as watching with complacency the conflict of rival 
njales for their possession, ami it seems probable that the 

* Kra/Tt-Ebing refers to such a case ns recorded by Schulz, T’sr/c/to- 
patkia Sexuatu, p. 78. 

2 K^r^, L’lwitinxt acxuel, p. 213. 

^ C. t. von Schlichtegroll, Saclixr-Maaock und dcr Jlasochiaiuus, 

p> 31. 

* Arrhivio di Psirhiatria, %o1. p. 120. Mention may also he 
znade of the cases (<loaeribcd as h}*Btorieal mixoscopiii by Kierimn^ 
Alienist and Neurologist, May, 1003) in which young women addresa 
to themaelvea anonymous letters of an abuaiTO and disgusting character, 
and show them to others. 
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intense horror of this state, which many females report, is 
as.sociuted more or less uiKonseioiisly with tlie sexual ra^o 
which ha.s followed The dread may well be felt at least 

n.s tmich as regards the emotional state in themselves as in the 
males. 

Even wlien the emotion aroused is disgust it may still act 
as a se.xual stimulant. Steherhok has narrated the instructive 
case of a very intelligent and elegant married lady of rather 
delicate constitution, an artist of some talent, who never exjMiri- 
onced any pleasure in sexual intercourse, but ever since sexual 
fcM.'lings first began to be manifested at all (at the age of IS) 
has only experienced them in relation to disgusting things. 
Anything that is repulsive, like vomit, etc., causes vague but 
pleasurable feelings which she gradually came to recognize as 
sexual. The sight of a crushed frog will cause verj' definite sexual 
sensations. She has had many admirers and she has observed 
that a declaration of love by a disagreeable or even repulsive 
man sexually excites her, though she Inis no desire for sexual 
intercourse with him,® 

After all that has gone before it is easy to see how the 
emotion of fear may act in an analogous manner to anger. 
Just ns anger may reinforce the active fonns of the sexual im¬ 
pulse to which it is allied, so fear may reinforce the pa.s8ive 
forms of that impulse. The following observations, written by 
a lady, very well show how we may thus explain the sexual 
attractiveness of whipping: “The fascination of whipping, 
ivhieh has always greatly puzzled me, scorns to be a sort of 
hankering after the stimulus of fear. In a wild state animals 
live in constant fear. In civilized life one but rarely feels it. 
A woman’s pleasure in being afraid of a husband or lover may 
be an equivalent of a man’s love of adventure; and the fear 
of children for their parents may be the dawning of the love 
of adventure. In a woman tliis desire of adventure receives a 
serious check when she begins to realize what she might be 

1 Stanley Hall, Ice. cii., p. 687. 

^ AroJUv^ dc Jicurolcgie, Oct^ 1907* 
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subjected to by a mau if she gratified it. Excessive fear is 
demoralising, but it seems to me that the idea of being whipped 
gives a sense of fear which is not excessive. It is almost tlie 
only kind of pain (physical) which is inflicted on children or 
women by persons whom they can love and trvist, and with a 
moral object. Any other kind of bodily ill treatment suggests 
malignity and may rouse resentment, and, in extreme cases, 
an excess of fear which goes beyond the limits of pleasurable 
excitement. Given a here<]itary feeling of this sort, I think 
it is helped by the want of actual experience, as the a.«socia- 
lion with excitement is freed from the idea of pain as such.” 
In his very valuable and suggestive study of fears. Stanley 
Hall, while recognizing the evil of excessive fear, has empha¬ 
sized the emotional and even the intellectual benefits of fear, 
and the great part played by fear in the evohition of the race 
as “the rudimentary organ on the full devoloj)mcnt and sub- 
scejuent reduction of which many of the best things in the soul 
are dependent.” “Fears that paralyze some brains,” he re¬ 
marks, “are a good tonic for others. In some form and degree 
all need it always. Without the fear apparatus in us, what a 
wealth of motive would be lost!”* 

It is on the basis of tins tonic influence of fear that in 
some morbidly sensitive natures fear acts as a se.xual stimulant. 
Cullerre has brought together a number of cases in both men and 
women, mostly neurasthenic, in which fits of extreme anxiety 
and dread, sometimes of a religious character and often in highly 
moral people, terminate in spontaneous orgasm or in masturba- 
tioii.2 

ProfcKor Gurlitt mentions that his first full sexual emis¬ 
sion took place in class at school, when he was absorbed in 
writing out the life of Aristides and very anxious lest he should 
not be able to complete it within the set time.® 

• G. StAnlcy TInll, “A Study of Fears,” American Journal of Pay- 
chology, vol. viii. No. 2. 

2 A. Cullerre, “Dc I’Exeitation Sexuolle dans le.s Psycliopiitliicc 
Anxieuses,” Archives dc "Seuroloyie, Feb., 1005. 

3 E. Gurlitt (Oie Neue Generation, July, 1909). Moll (Scamal- 
Uben dea Kindea, p. 84) also give examples of the connevliun between 
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l)roa<] and anxietv not only excite sexual emotion, but in 
the more extreme morbid cases tliey may suppress and replace 
It. Terror, say Kliess, is transmuted coi^^us, ami l-Veinl believes 
that tlie neurosis of anxietv alwavs has a sexual cause, while 
Ballet, t'apgras. I..<»wenfeld, and others, though not regarding 
a sexual trajimatism as the only cause, still regaril it as frequent. 

It is worthy of note that not only fear, b»it even so de- 
pressing an emotion as grief, may act as a sexual stimulant, 
more especially in women. Tins fact is not s»>fiicicntly recog- 
jiized, though probably everyone can recall instances from his 
jicrsonal knowledge, suoli cases being generally regarded as 
inexplicable. It is, however, not more surprising that grief 
should bo transformed into sexual emotion than that (lus in a 
case recorded by Stanley Hall) it should manifest itself as 
anger. In any case we have to hear in mind the frequency of 
tliis psychological tninsfonnation in the ])rescnce of cases 
which might otherwise seem to call for a cynical inteq>retation. 

The cnao has hern reoordecl of an English lady of good swial posi* 
tion who fell in love with an nndertakor at her father’s funeral and in' 
misled on marrying him. It in known timt FOinc men have been RO 
abnormally exeiUMl by the funeral trnp]iingH of death Uiat only in 
euc'h surroundings have they been able U> elTcct coitus. A case hiia 
been recorded of a pliytiioian of unimpeachable morality who was unable 
to attend fimerala, even of his own relatives, on account of Uie sexual 
excitement thus aroused. Funerals, 1rage<iies at the theater, pictures of 
martyrdom, scenes of execution, and trials nt the law-courts have been 
grou|M»d together as arousing pleasure in many people, especially women* 
(C. F, von Sell I it’ll tegroll, Sacker-M<t<soch ut%d dcr Masochismu^i, pp. 30-31.) 
Wakes and si mi la r festivals may here find their psychological basis, and 
funerals are an un<^uestionable source of enjoyment among some people, 
especially of so-called ‘'Celtic” race* Tlio stimulating reaction after 
funerals is well known to many, and Leigh Hunt refers to this (in his 
Autobiofjraphy) as alTecting the sincerely devoted friends who had just 
crematcfl Shelley, 

anxiety and sexual excitement. Freud (Dcr WaAn und die TraUmr in 
Jensen's Oradiva, p. 52) considers that in dream-interpretation we may 
replace “terror** by “sexual excitement.*' In noting tlie general sexual 
efTects of fear, we need not strictly separate the group of cases in which 
the sexual elTecta are physical only, and fail to be circuited through the 
brain. 
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It may well be, as Kiernan Las argued and Xrurologist, 

1891; ibid., 1902, p. 20.1), tliat in the disturbance of cmotionu) balance 
cause<l by grief the primitive instincts become peculiarly apt to respond 
to stimulus, and that in the aboulia of grief the mind is speKrially liable 
to becy>mo the prey to obsessions. 

“When my child died at the age of 0 months/’ a correspondent 
writes, “I had u violent paroxysm of weeping ami for some days I could 
not cat. When I kissed the dead boy for the last time (i hud never 
seen a corpse before) I felt 1 had reache<l the depths of misery and 
could never smile or have any deep emotions ag;iin. Vet that night, 
though my thouglits had not .strayi*d to sexual subjects since the eliihrs 
death, I had a violent erection. I felt ashamed to desire carnal tilings 
when my dead child was still in the houses and oxphiiiied to iny wife. 
She was sympathetic, for her idea was that our common grief had 
intensified niy love for her. 1 fetd convinced, however, that my desire 
was the result of a stimulus propagated to the sexual centers from 
the centers a fleeted by iny grief, the transference of my emotion from 
one bet of nerves to another. I do nut |>erhaps e.xpress luy meaning 
clearly.” 

How far the emotional influence of grief entered into the following 
episode it is impossible to say, for here it is probable that wc arc mainly 
concoriM'd with one of those almost irresistible impulses by which ado 
lescent girls are sometimes overcome. The narrative is from the lips 
of a reliable witness, a railway guard, who, some thirty years ago, when 
a youth of 18, in CornM*all, lodged witli a man and woman who had a 
daughter of his own ago. Some months later, when requiring a night's 
lodging, he called at the house, and was greeted warmly by the woman, 
who told him her husband had just died and that she and her dnughUw 
were very nervous and would be glad if lie would stay tlic night, but 
that as the corpse occupied the other bedroom he would have to share 
their bed (“Wc don’t think very much of that among us,” my informant 
added). He agreed, and went to bed, and when, a little later, the two 
women also came to bod, the girl, nt her own suggestion, lay next to 
the youth. Xothiiig hnp]xmed during the night, but in the morning, 
when the mother wont dow’n to light the fire, the daughter immediately 
threw o/T the lK*dcIothcs, cxi>osing her naked person, and before the 
youth had realirx;d what was happening she had drawn him over on to 
her. He was so utterly surprised that nothing whatever hnp]>ened, but 
the incident made a life-long impression on him. 

In this connection reference may be made to the story of the 
Ephesian matron in Petronius; the story of the widow, overcome by 
grief, who watches by her husband’s tomb, and very speedily falls into 
the arms of the soldier who is on guard. This story, in very various 
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form*, is found in Cliina and Indin, nnd lias occurred repeatedly In 
Kiirojuan literature during the last two thousand years. The history of 
the wanderings of this story has l>een told by Orisebach (Eduard Griae- 
bneh, Die Trculosc IV'i'/irc, third edition, 1877). It is not probable, 
however, that all the stories of this type are actually relatwl; in any 
case it would st^em that their vitality is due to the fact that they have 
been fnuinl to show a real correspondence to life; one may note, for 
instain-e. the curious tone of personal emotion %vith which Georgo 
Chapman treated this theme in his play, Widoir's Tears. 

It may l>c ntliled that, in explaining the resort to pain as 
an emotional stimulus, we have to take into account not only 
tlie biological and psychological considerations here brought 
forward, hut also the abnonual physiological condition.^ under 
which fitinmli usually felt as paiuftil come specially to po.ssess 
a sexually exciting inlhtence. The neurasthenic and neuro¬ 
pathic states may be regarded as conditions of more or less 
permanent fatigue. It is true that under the conditions wc 
arc considering there may ho an extreme sensitiveness to 
stimuli not usually felt as of sexual character, a kind of hyper¬ 
esthesia ; hut hyi)crcstlu»sia. it has well been said, is nothing 
but the beginning of anesthesia.^ Sergeant Bertrand, the clas¬ 
sical example of necrophily,” began to masturbate at the age of 
t), stimulating a sexual impulse which may have been congeni- 
Uillv feeble by accompanying thoughts of ill-treating women. It 
was not till subsecpiently that he began to imagine that the 
women were corpses. The sadistic thoughts were only incidenta 
in the emotional evolution, and the real object throughout was 
to procure strong emotion nnd not to inflict cruelty. Rome ob¬ 
servations of Fare’s as to the conditions which influence the 
amount of muscular work accomplished with the ergograph are 
instructive from the jircsent point of view: “Although sensi¬ 
bility diminislies in the course of fatigue,” F6r6 found that 
“there are periods during which the excitability increases before 
it di.'inpiM’ars. As fatigue increases, tlie perception of the inter- 

1 See the article on “Neurnathenia” by Itudolf Arndt in Tuke’a 
Oictioimry of Psychological ilcdictHC. 

2 Lunicr, Annalcs ilidieo-psychologxguea, 1840, p. 163. 
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current excitation is retarded; an odor is perceived as exciting 
before it is perceived as a differentiated sensation; the most 
fetid odors arouse feelings of well-being before being jicreeived 
as odors, and their painful quality only appears afterward, or is 
not noticed at all.” And after recording a series of results with 
the ergograph obtained under the stimulus of unpleasant 
odors he remarks: “We are thus struck by two facts: the 
diminution of work during j)ainful excitation, and its increawj 
when the excitation has ceased. When the effects following 
the excitation have disappeared the diminution is more rapid 
than in the ordinan’ state. When the fatigue is manifested 
by a notable diminution, if the same excitation is brought into 
action again, no diminution is produced, but a more or less 
durable increase, exactly as though there had been an agreeable 
excitation, Jloreover, the stimulus which appears painful in a 
state of repose loses that painful character either partially or 
completely when acting on the same subject in a more luid 
more fatigued state.” Fere defines a painful stimulus as a 
strong excitation which causes displays of energy which the will 
cannot utilize; when, as a result of diminished sensihility, the 
excitants are attenuated, the will can utilize them, and so there 
is no pain.i These experiments had no reference to the sexual 
instinct, but it will be seen at once that they have an extremely 
signiBcant bearing on the subject before us, for they show us 
the mechanism of the process by which in an abnonnal organism 
pain becomes a sexual stimulant. 

I Compf€s*rendu3 dc la SociH^ do Biologic, I>*ccmber 15 and 

22, 1000^ id., Annie Psychologique, seventh 1901, pp. 82*129; 

more especially tiio same author's Travail et Ploisir, 1904* 
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Summnry oC Resulta Reached—Tho Joy of Emotional Expansion-^ 
Tlic Satisfaction of the Craving for Power—The Induence of Neuras¬ 
thenic and Neuropathic Conditions—The Problem of Pain in l>ov€ 
largely Constitutes a Special Case of Erotic Symbolism. 

It inav sceni to some that in our discussion of the rela- 
tionships of love and pain we have covered a very wide field. 
'I'liis was inevitable. The subject is j>eculiarly ditricuU and 
complex, and if we are to gain a real insight into its nature 
we must not attempt to force the facts to fit into any narrow 
and artificial formulas of our own construction. Yet, as we 
have unraveled this seemingly confused mass of phenomena it 
will not have escaped the careful reader that the apparently 
diverse threads we have disentangled run in a parallel and 
uniform ntanner; tliey all have a like source and they all con¬ 
verge to a like result. Wc have seen that the starting-point 
of the whole group of manifestations must be fovmd in the 
essential facts of courtship among animal and primitive human 
societies. I’ain is seldom very far from some of the phases 
of primitive courtship; but it is not the pain which is the 
essential element in courtship, it is the state of intense emo¬ 
tion, of tumescence, with which at any moment, in some shape 
or another, pain may, in some way or another, be brought into 
connection. So that we have come to see that in the phrase 
“love and pain” we have to understand by “pain” a state of 
intense emotional excitement with which pain in the stricter 
sense may he associated, but is by no means necessarily asso¬ 
ciated. It is the strong emotion which exerts the irresistible 
faPcinnlion in the lover, in his partner, or in both. The pain 
Is merolv the means to that end. It is the lever which is em- 
ployed to bring the emotional force to bear on the sexual 

(184) 
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impulse. The question of love and pain is mainly a (juestion 
of emotional dynamics. 

In attaining tliis view of our subject we have learned tlmt 
any impulse of tnie cruelty is almost outside tlie field altogether. 
The mistake was indeed obvious jind inevitable. l>et us 
suppose tliat ever)' musical instrument is sen.sitive and that 
every musical jjerformance involves the infiiction of pain on the 
instrument. It would then bo ven»- difficult indeed to rwiHze 
that the ])leasure of music lies by no means in the infiiction of 
])ain. We should certainly find would-be scientific and analvt- 
ical ))eopIe ready to declare that the pleasure of music is the 
pleasure of giving jiain, and that the emotional etrects of music 
are due to the jiain thus infiicted. In algolagnia, as in music, 
it is not cruelty tliat is .sought; it is the joy of being plunged 
among tlie waves of that great jirimitive ocean of emotions wliich 
underlies the variegated world of our everyday lives, ami pain— 
a pain which, as we have seen, i.s often deprived so far as pos¬ 
sible of cruelty, though sometimes by very thin and feeble devices 
—is merely the channel by which that ocean is riMiched. 

If we try to carry our inquirj- beyond the point we have 
been conUuit to reach, and ask ourselves why this emotional 
into.xication e.xorts so irresistible a fascination, we might find 
a final reply in the exnlanation of Nietzsche—who regarded 
this kind of intoxication as of great significance both in life 
and in art—that it give.s us the consciousne.ss of energy and the 
satisfaction of our craving for power.* To carry the impiiry to 
tliis point would ho, hwever, to take it into a somewhat 
speculative and metaphysical region, and we have perhaps done 
well not to attempt to analyze further the joy of emotional 
expansion. We must bo content to regard the profound satis- 

1 Sec, for instance, the section “Zur Physioiogic dor Kuiist” in 
Nietzselie’s fragmentary' work, Dcr Wide sur ilachl, Werke, ltd. xv. 
Groos {Spiclc dcr Mcruiohen, p. 89) refers to tlic significimcc of the fact 
that nearly all races have special methods of procuring inloxicutioii. 
Cf. Partridge’s study of the psychology of alcohol (4m«*nca»i Journal 
of Pai/rholoffy, April, 1900). “It is hard to imagine,” this writer 
rcniarka of intoxicants, “what the religious or social consciousness of 
primitive man would have been without them.” 
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faction of emotion as due to a widespread motor excitement 
tlic eltTiioiits of wliich we cannot yet completely analyze.^ 

It is because the joy of emotional intoxication is the end 
really sought that we liave to rejiard the sui)posed ojiposition 
between “sadistn” and “masochism” as unimjmrtant and indeed 
misleadinjr. The emotional value of pain is equally great 
whether the pain is inflicted, .eufTered, witnessed, or merely 
exists as a mental imagination, and there is no reason why it 
sliovihl not coexist in all tliese forms in the same person, as, 
in f;u-t, we frequently find it. 

The particular emotions which are invoked by pain to 
reiinforcc the sexual impulse are more especially anger and 
iVar, and. as we have swn, these two vor)’ powerful and primi¬ 
tive emotions are—on the active and passive sides, re.=pectively 
—the emotions most constantly brought into play in animal 
and early human courtship; so that they naturally constitute 
tlic emotional reservoirs from wliich the sexual impulse may 
still most easily draw. It is not diflicult to show that the vari¬ 
ous forms in whieh “pain”—as we must here understand jiain 
—is employed in the service of the sexual impulse are mainly 
manifestations or transfonnations of anger or fear, either in 
their simple or usually more complex forms, in some of whieh 
anger and fear may be mingled. 

We thus accept the biological origin of the psychological 
association between love and pain; it is traceable to the phe¬ 
nomena of animal courtship. We do not on this account e.x- 
elude the more direct physiological factor. It may seem sur¬ 
prising that manifestations that have their origin in primeval 

I The niiiRcular eloiiient is the most conspicuous in emotion, though 
it is not us n cnrrful student ui the emotions (II. U. Mnrshnll, 

i'ain, PlcoAurv, on</ /V.sthetics, p. 84) well points out, “to limit the 
pliysieni nctivitios involved with the emotions to such ciTects of volun- 
*'.ry innervation or niterntion of size of blood-vessels or spnsm of organic 
muscle, ns Lnngo seems to think determines them; nor to increase or 
decrense of muscle-power, ns Ff*r6’s results might suggest; nor to such 
changes, in relation of size of capillaries, in voluntary inrici^'ation, in 
respiratory and heart functioning, ns Lehmann has observed. 

*&motions seem to me to be coincidents of reactions of the whole organ¬ 
ism tending to certain results.' 
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forms of courtship should in many cases coincide with actual 
sensations of definite anatomical base tmlav. and still more 
surprising that these traditional manifestations and actual sen¬ 
sations should so often be complementary to each other in tlieir 
active and passive aspects: that is to say, that the j)lcasure of 
whipping should be matched by the pleasure of being whipped, 
the pleasure of mock strangling by the pleasure of being so 
strangled, tlmt pain inflicted is not more desirable than pain 
sulfered. But such coincidence is of the very essent'e of the 
whole group of phenomena. The manifestations of courtship 
were from the first conditioned by physiological facts; it is not 
strange that they should always tend to run pari paxsii with 
physiological facts. The manifestations wliicli faile<l to find 
anchorage in physiological relationships might well tend to die 
out. Even under the most normal circumstances, in henlthy 
persons of liealthy heredity, the manifestations we liavc been 
considering are liable to make themselves felt. Under such 
eircumstances, however, they never become of the first im¬ 
portance in the se.xual process; they are often little more than 
play. It is only under neurasthenic or neuropathic conditions 
—that is to say, in an organism which from acquired or con¬ 
genital causes, and usually perhaps both, has become enfeebled, 
irritable, “fatigued”—that these manifestations arc liable to 
flourish vigorously, to come to the forefront of sexual conscious¬ 
ness, and even to attain such seriously urgent importance that 
they may in themselves constitute the entire end and aim of 
sexual desire. Under these pathological conditions, pain, in 
the broad and special sense in which we have been obliged to 
define it, becomes a welcome tonic and a more or less indis- 
pcDsable stimulant to the sexual system. 

It will not have escaped the careful reader that in follow* 
ing out our subject wc have sometimes been brought into con¬ 
tact with manifestations which scarcely seem to come within 
any definition of pain. This is undoubtedly so, and the refer- 
wces to these manifestations were not accidental, for they 
serve to indicate the real bearings of our subject. The rela- 
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tionships of love an<l pain constitute a subject at once of so 
much gravity and so much psychological significance that it 
was well to devote to tliciii a special study. But pain, as we 
have here to understand it, largely constitutes a special case 
of what wc shall later leani to know as erotic symbolism: that 
is to say, the psychic condition in which a part of the sexual 
process, a single idea or group of ideas, tends to assume un¬ 
usual importance, or oven to occupy the whole field of sexual 
consciousness, the part becoming a symbol that stands for the 
whole. When wo come to the discussion of this groat group 
of abnonnal sexual manifestations it will frcrpiently be neces¬ 
sary to refer to the results we have reached in studying the 
ecxual significance of pain. 



THE SEXUAL IMPULSE IX WOMEN. 


A SPECIAL and detailed study of the normal cluaracUTs 
of the sexual impulse in n)en seems unnecessary. I have else¬ 
where discussed various aspects of the male sexual impulse, 
and others remain for later discu.^sion. But to deal with it 
broadly as a whole seems unnecessary, if only because it is 
predominantly open and aggressive. Moreover, since the con¬ 
stitution of society has largely been in the hands of men, the 
nature of the sexual impulse in men has largely been expressed 
in the written and unwritten codes of social law. The sexual 
instinct in women is much more elusive. This, indeed, is in¬ 
volved at the outset in the organic psychological play of male 
and female, manifesting itself in the phenomena of modesty 
and courting. The same elusiveness, the same mocking mys¬ 
tery, meet us throughout when we seek to investigate the 
manifestations of the sexual impulse in women. Nor is it easy 
to find any full and authentic reconl of a social state clearly 
founded in sexual matters on the demands of woman’s nature. 

An illustration of our ignornnee nnd bias in these Tnnttcrs is fur¬ 
nished by the relationship of marriage, celibacy, and divorce to suicide 
in the two sexes. There can be no doubt thot the sexual emotions of 
women have a profound influence in determining suicide. This is in¬ 
dicated, among other facts, by a comparison of the suicide-rate in the 
sexes according to age; while in men the frequency of suicide increases 
progressively throughout life, in women there is an arrest after the age 
of 30; Uiat is to say, when Ibc period of most intense sexual emotion 
lias been passed. This phenomenon is witnessed among peoples so un¬ 
like as the French, the Prussians, and the Italians. Now, how do 
marriage and divorce affect the sexual liability to suicide? We are al¬ 
ways accustomed to aay that marriage protects women, and it is even 
asserted that men have self-sacriGcingly maintained the institution of 
marriage mainly for the benefit of women. Professor Durkheim, how¬ 
ever, w'ho has studied suicide elaborately from the sociological stand¬ 
point, so far as possible eliminating fallacies, has in recent years 
Uirown considerable doubt on the current assumption, lie shows that 

(i89:> 
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if \vc tAke the tencicnc)' to suicide as a test, and eliminate the in flu* 
cii<‘e of cJiihlren, wlio are an undoubted protection to women, i^ ia not 
women, but men, who nro protectecl by marriage, and that the piotection 
of wotnen from auicide inerensea regularly as divorces increanc. After 
discussing these jxiiiits exhaustively, “we reach a conclusion/* lie 
states, •’4i>nsiderubly removed from the current view' of marriage and 
Hie part it plays. It is regnrde<l ns liaving Ikhjii instituted for the sake 
of the wife and to protect her weakness against masculine caprices. 
Monogamy, especially, is very often presented as a sacrifice of man's 
)Milyganious instincts, ma<le in order to ameliorate the condition of 
woman in marriage. In reality, whatever may have Wn the historical 
causes which determined this restriction, it is man who has profited 
most. The lihi*rty which he has thus renounced could only have been 
a source of Uirment to him. Woman hud not the same reasons for 
abandoning freedom, and from this jioint of view' ^Y 0 may say that in 
Hubinittiiig to the same rule it is she w’ho has made the sacrifice/* (E. 
Durkheifii, Lc 181>7, pp. lHfi-214, 289*311.) 

There is possibly some significance in the varying incidence of in¬ 
sanity in iinmarrie<l men and unmarried w'omen as compared with the 
niurriod. At Erlangen, fur example, Hagen found that among insane 
women the propondeninro of the single over the married is not nearly 
so great as among insane men, marriage np|R'nring to exert a much 
more marked prujiUy lactic in Hue nee in the case of men than of women. 

(F, W. Hagen, i^tatisiischc Untnsuchungen fiber Ocwfc«A:rrtnA*fiWfCfi> 
187fi, p. 153.) The phenomena arc hero, however, highly complex, and, 
us Hugeri liimscdf points out, the prophylactic inllucnce of marriage, 
while very probable, is not the only or even the chief factor at work. 

It is w'urth noting that exactly the same sexual dilTercncc may he 
traced in England. It appears that, in ratio to similar groups in the 
general ]K)pulntion (taking the years 1870-1900, inclusive), the number 
uf admissions to asylums is the same for both sexes among married 
people (i.e., 8.5), but for the single it is larger among the men (4.8 to 
4.5), as also it is among the widowed (17.9 to 13.9) {Fif({/•sixth Annual 
Keport of the Commissioftcra tu Lunact/, Engtand Ofid \Vaics, 1902, p. 
141). Uns \vould seem to indicate that when living apart from men 
the tendency to insanity is less in women, but is raised to the male 
level when tho sexes live together in marriage. 

Much the same seems to hold true of criminality. It was long 
since noted by Horsley that in England marriage decidedly increases 
the tendency to crime in women, though it decidedly decreases it in 
men. Printing has shown {Zeitachrift fiir SozialwiaacMchaft, Bd. ii, 
1890) tbat this is also the case in Germany* 
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Similarly marriage decreases the tendency of men to become 
habitual drunkards and increases that of women. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the average age of the men is greater than that of the 
women, the majority of the men admitted to the inebriate reformatories 
tinder the English Inebriates Acta arc single; the majority of the 
women are married; of 805 women so admitted 32 per c-ent. were single, 
50 per cent, married, and 18 per cent, widows. {British ilcdieal 
Journal, Sept. 2, 1011, p. 518.) 

It thus happens that even the elementan* cliaracters of 
the sexual impulse in women still arouse, even among the most 
competent physiological and medical authorities,—not least so 
when they are themselves women,—the most divergent opin¬ 
ions. Its very existence even may be said to be questioned. 
It would generally be agreed that among men the strength of 
the sexual impulse varies within a considerable range, but that 
it is very rarely altogether absent, such total absence being 
abnormal and probably more or less pathological. But if ap¬ 
plied to women, this statement is by no means always accepted. 
By many, sexual anesthesia is considered natural in wometj, 
some even declaring that any other opinion would be degrading 
to women; even by those who do not hold this opinion it is 
believed that there is an unnatural prevalence of sexual fri¬ 
gidity among civilized women. On these grounds it is desirable 
to deal generally with this and other elementary questions of 
allied character. 



I. 


The Priniitivo View of Women—As a Sopernatural Klemcnt in 
Life—x\s Peculiarly Kmlx)dying the Sexual Instinct—The Modern Tend¬ 
ency I'ndcrestimat^ the Sexual Impulse in Women—lliis Tendency 
Confined to Iteeent Times—Sexual xVnesthesia—Its Prevalcnce^Difli* 
culti<s in Investipitinp; the Subject—Some Attempts to Investigate it— 
S(‘xuul xVnesthosia must be Ueg!»rded ns Abnormal—The Tendency to 
Spontaneous MauifesUitiuos of the Sexual Impulse in Yoiing Girls nt 
PulKTty. 

From very early times it seems possible to trace two 
streams of opinion rogarding women: on the one hand, a tond- 
ency to regard women as a supernatural element in life, more 
or less superior to men, and, on the other hand, a tendency to 
regard women as especially embodying the sexual instinct and 
ns peculiarly prone to exhibit its manifestations. 

In the most ]>riniitivc societies, indeed, the two views 
seem to ho to some extent amalgamated; or, it should rather 
bo said, they have not yet been differentiated; and, as in such 
societies it is usual to venerate the generative principle of 
nature and its embodiments in the human body and in human 
functions, such a co-ordination of ideas is entirely rational. 
But with the dovolopincnt of culture the tendency is for tliis 
homogeneous conception to he split up into two inharmonious 
tendencies. Even apart from Clmstinnity and before its ad¬ 
vent this may he noted. It was, however, to Christianity and 
the Christian ascetic spirit that we owe the complete differ* 
entiatiou and extreme development which these opposing views 
have reached. The condemnation of sexuality involved the 
glorification of the virgin; and indifference, even, contempt, 
was felt for the woman who exercised sexual functions. It 
remained open to anyone, according to his own temperament, 
to identify the tj'pical average woman with the one or with 
the other type; all the fund of latent sexual emotion which no 
ascetic rule can crush out of the human heart assured thfi 

fl92> 
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picturesque idealization alike of the angelic and the diabolic 
types of woman. We may trace tlie same inllueuco subtly 
lurking even in the most would-be seieutilie statements of 
anthropologists and physicians today.^ 

It niiiy not !>e out of place to recall at this point, onoe more, tha 
fact, fairly obvious iodeod, that the juii^neuts of men concerning women 
are very rarely matters of cold seieutilie ob5cr>’ation, but are coloroo 
l>oth by their own sexual emotions and by their own moral altitudi- 
toward the sexual impulse. The ascetic who is unsuccessfully warring 
with his own carnal impulses may (like the voluptuary) see nothing in 
women hut incarnatioiiH of sexual impulse; the ascetic who has sub' 
dued hiH own ouriial impulses may see no elements of sex in women aV 
all. Thus the opinions regarding this matter are not only tingeil by eh^- 
inents of primitive culture, but by elements of indivitlual dis{>osition. 
Statements about the sexual impulse's of wonten often tell us less about 
women than about tlie persons who make them. 

The curious manner in which for men women become incarnations 
of tlie sexual impulse is shown by the tendency of both general and 
jicrM>iial names for W’omon to become appUcnble to prostitutes only. 
This is the case with the words “gnree** and ‘'fillc’’ in French, “Miidchen*' 
ami *‘I)irne’* in German, as well as with the French “catin” (Catherine) 
and the German “MeUc’* (Mulhildc). (See, 11. Kleinjmul, Die 

UiiihsH dcr Sprachc, 1800, pp, 197-108.) 

At the same time, though we have to recognize the presence of 
elements which c<dor and distort in various ways the judgments of men 
regarding women, it must not l>c hastily assumed that these elements 
render discussion of the question altogether unprolituble. In most eases 
such prejudices lead chiefly to a one-sided solution of facts, against 
which we can guard. 

While, however, these tw’o opjwsing currents of opinion 
arc of very ancient origin, it is only within quite recent times, 
and only in two or three countries, that they have led to any 
marked difference of opinion regarding the sexual aptitude of 
women. In ancient times men blamed w’omen for concupis¬ 
cence or praised them for chastity, but it scorns to have been 
reserved for the nineteenth century to state that women are 

1 1 have had occARion to refer to the historic evolution of male 
opinion regarding women in previous volumes, as, Man ami U'onion, 
chapter i, and the appendix on ^'Thc Innuonco of Menstruation on the 
rositlon of Women’' in the first volume of these Studies. 
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apt to be coii"onitally incapal)lc of experieucing complete sex¬ 
ual satisfaction. aii<l peculiarly liable to sexual anestliesia. 
This idea appears to have been almost unknown to the eighteenth 
century. During the last centurv', however, and more especially 
in Ivngland, (jcnnany, and Italy, this opinion has been frequently 
set down, sometimes oveJi as a matter of course, with a tincture 
of contempt or pity for any woman aHlicted with sexual emotions. 

Ill Iho tiiMtisc On (Icncrafion (chapter v), which until recent 
times NS as eoiiiniuiily umtiIkhI to Hip|>ocrates, it is i^tatcd that men 
have greater jileasure in eoitui than women, though the ploasvire of 
women lusts longer, aiul this opinion^ (hough not usually ncceptei], was 
treale<i with great respect by medical authors Jonvii to the cud ol tho 
seventeenth century, nius A. Uuirentius (Du Laurens), after a long 
discussion, decides that men have stronger soxual desire and greater 
pleasure in eoihis than Nvoinen. {Ilifiloria Anatoviica Ilutnani Corporis, 
1599, lib. viii, <|uest. ii and vii.) 

Al>out half a century ago a book entitled Functions am! Disorders 
of the Fcproductiec Organs, by \V. Acton, a siirgeon, passed through 
many <Hlitiona and was jwpularly regarded aa a standard authority on 
the Huhjeets Nvith which it deals. This extraordinary book is almost 
sok'Iy concerned with turn; the author evidently regards the function 
of reproiluetioii as almost cxclusivtdy ap|>crtAiniiig to men. Women, if 
'•well brought up/' are, and should be, he sUiU>s, in England, absolutely 
igiuirant of nil matters concerning it. should say/* this author again 
remarks, ‘‘that the majority of women (happily for society) arc not 
very iiiueh troubled with sexual feeling of any kind.’* The supposition 
that women do ]M)sses.s sexual feelings he considers vile aspersion/^ 

In the article ‘'Generation/* contained in another medical Nvork 
belonging to the middle of the ninetci*nth century,—Rees’s Cyclopedia ,— 
wc find (ho folloNving statement: “That a mucous fluid is sometimes 
found in coition from the internal organs and vagina is undoubte<l; but 
thin only linpjiens in lascivious women, or such ns live luxuriously/* 

Gall hud stated decisively that the sexual desires of men are 
siroiiger ami more imperious than those of women. (FoncflOfis du 
Verveau, 1825, vol. lii, pp. 241-271.) 

Riuriborski declared that three-fourths of women merely endure 
the approaches of men. (De la Fubertf chez la Femme, 1844, p. 486.) 

‘'When the question is carefully inquired into and without preju¬ 
dice,*’ said ].#nNvsoii Tait, “it is found that women have their m*xual ap¬ 
petites far less devclo|>ed than men.*’ (Lawson Tait, “Remote EtTocU 
of Removal of tho Uterine Appendages/* ProWnctal 3/crfical Journal, 
Kfay, 1801.) “Tho sexual instinct is very powerful in man and com- 
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para lively weak in women,^ bo stated elsewhere {Diseases of Women, 
18S0, p. GO). 

ilammond stated that, leaving prostitutes out of consideration, 
it is iluubtful if ill oiie-Wnth of the instances of inU^rotuirse they 
LwomenJ CNperieiicc the slightest pleasurable sons;ilion from tirst to 
last (llnminotul, jSVxno/ p. 300), and tic considered (p. 

281) that this condition was sometimes congenital. 

Lombroso and Ferrero consider that sexual >»ensibility, as well as 
all other forms of sensibility, is ie^s pronounced in women, an<i they 
bring forward various fuels un<l opinions >vhieh seem to them to |>oint 
in the same direction. **Woman is naturally and organically frigid.*' 
At the same time they consider that, while evethisin is less, sexuality 
is greater than in men. (I-ombroso and Ferrero, La Doinia Z></Lu/nenfr, 
la Prosiituta, e la Donna Xormalc, 181^3, jjp. 54-5S.) 

''It is an altogether fnl^e idea/' Fehling declared, in his reci4>rial 
address at the University of Basel in 1801, **lhut a young woman has 
just as strong an impulse to the opposite sex as u young man. 

The appearance of the se.xual side in the love of a young girl is pat ho* 
logicJiI." (H. Fehling, />iV Ih'Stimmunff tier Fran, 1802, p. 18.) In his 
Lehr buck tier /VaucnA'rariA'Acifcn the same g)*neoo logical authority 
states his belief that half of all women are not Si»xually exciLible. 

KrafTLKbing was of opinion that women re(|inre le^s fu^xual satis- 
faction than men, being le.^s sensual. (KralTt-Kbing, "UoIkt Keurosen 
und Psychos^m durch sexuelle Abstinent/' Jahrbuchcr fiir 7*si/c/iiufrir, 
1888, B<1. viii, lit. 1 and 2.) 

''In the normal woman, especially of the higher social classes," 
8la.te8 Windsclieid, "the sexual instinct is acquired, not inborn; when it 
is inborn, or awakes by itself, there is abnormality. Since women do 
not know this instinct before murriage, they do not miss it when they 
have no occasion in life to learn it." < F. Windscheid, "Dio Bezichungeii 
2 wischcti fJynilkologie und Xeurologic," Zentralblcit fiir Gyndkologic, 
1800, No. 22; quoted by Moll, Libido Sexualia, Bd. i, p. 271.) 

"The sensuality of men," Moll states, "is in my opinion very 
much greater than that of women." (A. Moll, Di^ Kontrdre SexuaL 
empfindunff, third edition, 1800, p. 502.) 

"Women are, in general, less sensual than men," remarks Nlickc, 
"notwithstanding the alleged greater nervous supply of their sexual 
organs." (P. KUcko, "Kritisohes mm KapiUd dcr Sextiulitlit," Arehiv 
fiir Psychiatric, 1800, p. 341.) 

Lhw'enfeld states that in normal young girls the specifically sexual 
feelings are absolutely unknow'o; so that desire cannot exist in them. 
Putting aside the not inconsiderable proportion of women in whom this 
abscnco of desire may persist and be permanent, even after sexual re* 
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Iation<^bips Imvo hoipin, thus constituting! absolute frigidity, in a still 
larger number desire remains extremely moderate, constituting a stiiU? 
of rehitivc frigidity. He adds that ho cannot unconditionally flupi>ort 
the view of Fdrbringcr, who is Inclined to ascribe sexual cohlness to the 
majority of German married women. (L- I>>\vcnfidd, kcxiuiJlcbcn und 
\crvcfilcidrn, lSf)9, scwiid edition, p. H.) 

Adler, who discusses the question at some length, decides that the 
sexual neods of women are less than those of men, though in some 
ead<‘S the orgasm in quantity and quality greatly exceeds that of men. 
Ho believes, not only that the st'xual impulse in women is absolutely 
less than in men, and requires stronger stimulation to arouse it, but 
that also it suffers from a latency due to inhibition, which acts like a 
foreign Ixidy in the brain {analogous to the psychic trauma of Hreuer 
and Frcml in hysteria). and demands great skill in the man who is 
to awaken the woman to love. (O. Adler, Die Mcngclhc((c Otschlcchfc* 
empfindung drs U'citcs, in04, pp. 47, 126 ct scq.; also eninrgi'd second 
edition, 1011; id., “Die Frigido Fnui,’* Scxua!-I*roblcmc, Jan., 1012.) 

It must not, however, he supposecl that this view of the 
imtural tendency of women to frigidity has everywhere found 
acceptance. It is not only an opinion of very injcent growth, 
but is confined, on tlic whole, to u few countries. 

•‘Turn to history,"’ >N'Tote Urierro dc Boismonl, “and on every page 
you will he able to recognize the predoiuinance of erotic ideas iu women. 

It is the same today, he adds, and he attributes it to the fact that men 
arc more easily able to gratify their sexual impulses. {Dcs nallucinO' 
fiouA, 1862, p. 481.) 

The laws of Manu attribute to women concupiscence and anger, 
the love of lK*d and of adormuont. 

The Jews attributo<l to women greater sexual desire than to men. 
lliis is illustratcii, according to Knobel (ns quoted by Dilliuann), by 
f;rnc,?i>, chapter iii, v. 16. 

In Greek nnliquity the romance and sentiment of love were mainly 
felt toward persons of the same sex, and were divorced from the more 
purely sexual feelings felt for persons of opjiosito sox. Theognis com* 
pared marringi' to cattle-breeding. In love between men and women the 
latter were nearly always regarded as taking the more active part. In 
all Greek love-stories of early date the \voTnan falls in love with the 
man, and never the reverse. ^Eschyhis makes even a father nssmno that 
his daughters w ill miBbehave if left to themBclves. Euripides emphasized 
the importance of women; “The Kuripidean woman who ‘falls in love* 
thinks first of all: *Uow can I scduco the man I loveF'^ (E. F. 
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B«n«;)ve, AnHmachxis of Colophon and the Position of ^Vomcn in Orrch 
Poelnj, 1890, pp. ;J4, 54.) 

The most famous pas^^igo in Latin lit4?rature ns to the question of 
wliethor men or women obUiin gronU*r ploAsure from sexual intereourso 
is that in which Ovid narrates the legend of Tircsias (Jft/amorpfiosc-s, 
iii, 317*333). Tiresias, having been both a man and a woman, decided 
in favor of women. Tliis passage was frequently quoted down to the 
eighteenth century*. 

In a passage quoted from a lost work of Galen by the Arabian 
biographer, A bud* Fa raj, that great physician says of the Christians 
‘‘that they practice celibacy, that even many of their women do so/* 
So that in Galen's opinion it was more diflicult for a woman than for a 
man to be continent. 

The same view is widely prevalent among Arabic authors, and there 
is un Arabic saying that *'Tho longing of the woman for the peuis is 
greater than that of the man for the vulva.** 

In Cliina, remarks Dr. ColUnan, **wlien an old gentloinun of my 
acquaintance was visiting me my littlo da ugh Ur, 5 years old, ran into 
the room, and, climbing upon my knee, kissed me. My visitor expressed 
his surprise, and remarked: 'We never kiss our daughters when they 
arc so large; >ve may when they are very small, but not after they are 
3 years old,* said he, 'because it is apt to excite in them bad emotions.* ** 
(Coltman, The Chinese, 1900, p. 99.) 

ITic early CTiristian Fathers clearly show that they regard women 
as more inclined to sexual enjoyment than men. That was, for instiincc, 
the opinion of TcrtulUan (De Virginibus rc/amfi#, chapter x), and it is 
dearly intplied in some of St. Jerumc*s epistles. 

Xotwithstanding the inlhiencc of Christianity, among the vigorous 
barbarian races of medieval Furope, the existence of sexual appetite in 
women was not considered to be, as it later bcixime, a matter to be 
concealed or denied. Thus in 10C8 the ecclesiastical historian, Ordcricus 
Vitnlis (himself half Norman ond half English), narrates that the 
wives of the Norman knights who had accompanied William the Con* 
queror to England two years earlier sent over to their husbands to say 
that they wore consumed by the fierce flames of desire C'sirva libidinis 
face urebantur**), and that if their husbands failed to return very 
shortly they proposed to take other husbands. It is added that this 
threat brought a few husbands back to their wanton Indies ('Tasdvis 
dominnbus suis’*)« 

During the medieval period in Etirope, largely in consequence, no 
doubt, of the predominance of aseotic ideals set up by men who nniuniliy 
regarded woman as the symbol of sex, the doctrine of the incontinence 
of woman became firmly fixed, and it is unnecessary ond unprofitable to 
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qxiotc examples. It is suiTicient to mention Uie very comprehensive 
statement of Jean do Meung (in the Roman dc la Rose, 91103) 

**Toutes estes, seres, ou fCltes 
De fait ou dc volunU* pules/* 

The wilirical Jean de Meung was, however, a somewhat extreme 
and ^ujtypieal rej»res<'ntativc of his age, ami the fourU'ciilh century 
Johannes do Sancto Arnaiido (Jean de St. Ainand) givea a somewhat 
more seientiricnlly based opinion (ejuoted by Pagcl, <Yci<e /ilfrrart«c/jo 
Rcilniyr sur J/i//r/aifrrfic/irn Mcdicin, 18UC, p. 30) that sexual desire 
is stronger in women than in men. 

Humanism and the spread of the Itonaissancc movement brought 
in a spirit more sympathetic to women. Soon after, especially in Italy 
and France, wo begin to find attempts at analyzing the sexual emotions, 
which are not always without a certain subtlety. In the soveiiteenth 
century a bonk of this kind was written by Vciiettc. In matters of 
love, Wnetlo declared, ‘*nicn arc but children compared to women. In 
these iiuittera women have a mure lively imagination, and they usually 
Jmve more leisure to think of love. Women arc much more lascivious 
and amorous Ihun men/’ This is the conclusion ronehod in a chapter 
devoted to the question whether men or %Yomcn are the more amorous, 
III a HubsiHjueiit chaptor, dealing with the question whether men or 
winiieii receive more pleasure from the sexual embrace, Venetto con* 
eludes, after admitting the groat dinicuKy of the question, that man's 
pleasure is greater, but woman’s lost# longer, (N. Venette, Dv la 
Of n/ration rir /7/ommc ow Tabirau dr VAmour CoM;«go/, Amsterdam, 
IfiSH.) 

At a much earlier dale, however, Montaigne had discussed this 
mutter with his u.suat wisdom, and, while pointing out that men have 
imposed their own rule of life on women and their o\vj\ ideals, and have 
demanded from them opposite and contradictory virtues,—a statement 
not yet antiquated,—he argues that women arc incomparably more apt 
and more ardent in love Uiaii men arc, and that in this matter they 
always know fur more than men can teach them, for **it is a discipline 
that is horn in their veins.” (Montaigne, Essais, book iii, chapter v.) 

The old pliysiologists generally mentioned the appearance of sexual 
desire in girls as one of the normal signs of puberty. Tliia may bo 
seen in the numerous quotations brought together by Schurig, in his 
ParthcHolofjia^ cap. ii. 

A long succession of distinguished ph^^sieians throughout the 
eeventcenth century duscussed at more or less length the relative amount 
of sexual dcsiro in men and women, and the relative degree of their 
pleasure in coitus. It is remarkable that, although they usually attach 
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great weight to tlic supposed opinion of Hipiwcrates in the opposite 
sense, most of them decide lliat both desire nud pleasure are greater 
in woincji. 

I’lazzonus decides that women have more sources of pleasure in 
coitus than men because of the larger extent of surface excited; and if 
it were not so, he a<lds, women would not be induced to incur the pains 
and risks of pregnanfy and childbirtli. (Plazzonus, Dc Partibus iiiiit-r- 
aftont Iiiservicntibus, 1021, lib. ii, cap. xiii.) 

“Without doubt,” says Ferrand, “woman is more passionate tlinn 
man, and more often tom by the evils of love.” (Ferrand, De la 
Maladic (TAinour, 1G23, chapter ii.) 

Zacchia, mainly on a priori ground^, concludes that women have 
more pleasure in coitus than men. (Zacchia, Quii'stioucs ilcdico’lcyalcs, 
1030, lib. iii, quest, vii.) 

Sinibaldus, discussing wlicther men or women have more salacity, 
decides in favor of women. (J. B. Sinibahlus, Gcncantlwoj>cui, 1042, 
lib. ii, tract, ii, cap. v.) 

Hornius believed that women have greater sexual pleasure than 
men, though ho mainly supported his opinion by the authority of 
classical poets. (Hornius, Hiatoria \ofura/i«, 1070, lib. iii, cap. i.) 

Kenter descriltes wliat we may now call women’s alTectability, uiul 
considers that it makes them more prone than men to the sexual 
emotions, us is shown by the fact that, notwithstanding their modesty, 
they Hoinelimes inuke sexual advances. Tliis greater proneness of women 
to the sexual impulse is, he remarks, entirely natural and right, for 
the work of generation is mainly carried on by women, and love is its 
basis: “genorationis fundamentuni cst amor.” (G. 1*. Ncntcr, Thvoria 
Jlominia fiani, 1714, cap. v, memb. ii.) 

Tlic above opinions of seventeenth-century physicians ore quoted 
from the original sources. Schurig, in his Oyntreofogia (pp. 40-50 and 
71-81), quotes a number of passages on this subject from medical 
authorities of the same period, on which I have not drawn. 

SOnancour, in his fine and suggestive book on love, first published 
in 1806, asks: “Has sexual pleasure the same power on the sex which 
less loudly demands it? It has more, at all events in some respects. 
The very vigor and laboriousncss of men may lead them to neglect love, 
but the constant cares of maternity make women feel how Important 
it must ever be to them. We must remember also that in men the 
special emotions of love only have a single focus, while in women the 
organs of lactation arc united to those of conception. Our feelings are 
all determined by these material causes.” (S^nancour, Dv I'Amour, 
fourth edition, 1834, vol. i, p. 68.) A later psychologist of love, 
ibis time a woman, Ellen Key, states that woman’s erotic demands, 
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tliougti iiicire silent than man’s, are stronger. (Ellen Key, Veber Liche 
und L'hc, [). 13S.) 

M irhael Uyaii wnsiOered that scxnnl enjoyment “is more deli¬ 
cious and jirotracU'd*’ in >voii>eii, nnd iiseribed this to a more sensitive 
nervous sysU»m, a finer and njore delicate skin, more acute feelings, and 
the fact that in women the lnamnla^ are the seat of a vivid sensibility 
in symjmthy with the uterus. (YI, Ryan, Philosophy of Marriage, 
1837. p. 1.33.) 

Rusch was inclined to think women have greater sexual plea .sure 
than men. ID. \V. 11. Rusch, Oas Gcschlcchtslcbcn des Weibes, 1S3D, 
voL i. p. 09.) Kobidt held that the anatomical conformation of the 
sexual orgiins in women led to the conclusion that this D)ust be the 
case. 

Guttccit. speaking of bis thirty years’ medical experience in RuHsia» 
says: “In Russia at all events, a girl, as very many have acknowledged 
to me, cannot resist the ever stronger impulses of sex beyond the twenty* 
sccoikI or twenty-third year. And if she cannot do so in natural ways 
she adopts artirtcial ways. Tlie belief that the feminine sex feels the 
stimulus of sox loss than the male is quite false.*’ (Guttceit, Dreissig 
jahre Praxist 1873, theil i, p. 313.) 

In Scandinavia, according to Vedeler, the sexual emotions are at 
least ns strong in women as in men (Vedeler, “l)c Impotcntia Femi* 
naruin,” Xorsk Magasin for Lacgcvidctiskabcn, March, 1804). In 
Sweden, Dr. Kklund, of Stockholm, remarking that from 25 to 33 per 
cent, of the births are illegitimate, adds: “Wo hardly over hear anyone 
talk ot a woman having l>oen seduced, simply because the hist is at the 
worst in tbo woman, who, ns a rule, is the seducing party.” (Ekhind, 
Transarlioufi of (he Atncncon Association of Obstctriciojis, Philadol* 
phin, 1S02, p. 307.) 

Oil the opposite side of the Baltic, iu the Kduigsberg district, the 
same observation has Ik'OU made. Intercourse before marriage is the 
rule in most villages of this agricultural district, among tbc working 
classes, with or without intention of subsequent marriage; “the girls 
are often Ibo seducing parties, or at least very willing; they seek to 
bind their lovers to them and compel them to marriage.” In the Kdslin 
district of romcrniiia, whore intercourse between the girls and youths 
is common, the girls come to the youths’ rooms even more frequently 
than the youths to the girls*. In soroo of the Danizig districts the girls 
give themselves to the youths, and even seduce them, sometimes, but 
not always, with a view of marriage. (Wittenberg, Die gcschtechtsU” 
fftoAcn Vcrhalief^ dcr Lojtdbcwohncr im Dcuischcn Rdehc, 189F, Bd. i, 
pp. 47, 01, 83.) 

Maiitegazza devoted great ottention to this point in eoveral of the 
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>Yorks he publishwl during fifty years, and was decidedly of the 
opinion tliat the sexual emotions are much strong<‘r in women than in 
uicij, and that women liave much more enjoyment in sexual intercourse. 
In his Fiaiologia <Jc.l Piaccrc ho ^u]t|iorts this view, and refers to the 
greater complexity of the genital apparatua in women ia^ uell as its 
larger surface and more protected |>ositi<>n), to whut he considers to be 
the keener sensibility of women generally, to the passivity of women, 
etc.; and he considers that sexual pleasure is reinlered more seductive 
to women by the mystery id which it is veiled for them by modesty and 
our social habits. In a more recent work {Fisiolotjia della /lonno, cap. 
viii) Mantegazza returns to this subject, and remarks that long ex¬ 
perience, while confirming his early opinion, has modified it to the 
extent that he now Indieves that, as com[>arod with men, the sexual 
emotions of women vary within fur wider limits. Among men few are 
quite insensitive to the physical pleasures of love, while, on the other 
hand, few are thrown by the violence of its emotional manifestutions 
into a state of 8yncc|>e or convuUions. Among women, wduh* some are 
absolutely iiisiuisitivc, others (as in cases w*ith which he was acquainted) 
are so violently excited by the paradise of physical love that, after the 
sexual embrace, they faint or full into a c«ataleptic cx>ndition for several 
hours. 

‘U^hysical sex is a largc^r factor in the life of the woman. 

If this l>e true of the physical element, it is equally true of the mental 
element/’ (Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, The Uumafi Element in Afex, fifth 
edition, 1894, p. 47.) 

“In the female sex,” remarks Clouston, “reproduction is a more 
dominant fiiiictioii of the organism than in the male, and has far hirgi^r, 
if not more inUmse, relationships to feeling, judgment, and volition.” 
(Clouston, Acwroscs of Development^ 1891.) 

“It may be said,” Marro states, ”that in W'oinan the visceral sys¬ 
tem reacts, if not w*ith greater intimsity, cerUiinly in u more general 
manner, to all the impresHions, having a sexual basis, which dominuU* 
the life of w*oman, if not as sexual emotions properly so culled, ns rehitcnl 
emotions closely dependent on the reproductive instinct.” (A. ^farro, 
ha Puhcrtd, 1898, p. 233.) 

Forel also l>elicvcd {Die Bexuelle Frage^ p. 274) that women are 
more erotic than men. 

The gj'iieeologist Kisch states his belief that “The sexual impulse 
is so powerful in women that at certain periods of life its primitive force 
dominates her whole nature, and there can he no room left for reason to 
argue concerning reproduction; on the contrary, union is ilosired oven 
in the presence of the fear of repro<hiction or w hen there can bo no ques¬ 
tion of it.” lie regards absence of sexual feeling Jn women as path<^ 
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logical. (Kiscli, Slcriliiiit drs U’r«5c.'?, pcooikI edition, pp 205-206.) 

In his later uork { The Hexual l.ifc of IVowian.) Kiech again asserts that 
sexual iiupuNo nl\v.a>,s exi.•^ts in mature women (in the absence of 
organic s*“xual defi-c-t an<l cerebral disease), though it varies in strength 
iijid iimv be re])resM-d, In adolescent girls, however, it is weaker tliaii 
in youtlis of the sjune ag«‘. Afts-r she has had sexual experiences, Kisch 
inaintuins, a woman’s sexual emotions are just as |»owerful as a mans, 
though she has more motives than a man for controlling them. 

Kulenlmrg is of the same nj)inion ns Kisch, and sharply criticises 
the loose a.ssertion of gome authorities who have expressed themselves 
in an opposite sense. (^V, Eulenburg, &'cxuo/c yeurojKilhic, pp. 8S-00; 
the same author has dealt with the point in the Zukuuft, December 2, 
IS!)3.) 

Kossmnim states that tho opinion ns to the widespread existence 
of frigidity nmong women is a fable. {Koswnmnn, /l//j)cnicine Ot/mr- 
rulopic, l‘.>03, p. 362.) 

Bloch concludes that “in most cases the sexual coldness of women 
is in fact only apparent, either due to the concealment of glowing 
sexuality beneath the veil of outward reticence prescribed by eonven- 
tiomil morality, or else to the husband who has not succeedetl in 
arousing erotic sensations which arc complicated and with difliculty 
awakened. . 'llio sexual sensibility of women is certainly 

flilTerent from that of men, but in strength it is at least ns great" 
(Iwan Bloch, Dn.t Srxtiallchcn uiutcrcr Zeit, 1007, ch. v.) 

Xystriim, also, after devoting a chapter to the discussion of the 
causes of sexual coldness in women, concludes: “My conviction, founded 
oil experience, is, that only a small number of women would be without 
sexual fo<‘ling if soun<l views and teaching prevoile<l in respect to the 
sexual life, if due weight were given to inner devotion and tender 
caresses as the preliminaries of love in marringi*, and if couples who 
wish to avoid pr»‘gnancy would adopt sensible preventive methods 
insten<l of roilns i$itrrru]>tu8." (.\. Nystrilm, Das OcschUchtsJcbcn uiid 
seine Gesct:e, eighth edition, 1607, p. 177.) 

We tlius find two opinions widely current: one, of world¬ 
wide o.vistence and almost universally accepted in those ages 
and centers in which life is lived most nakedly, according to 
which the sexual impulse is stronger in women than in men; 
another, now widely prevalent iu many countries, acconling 
to which the sexual instinct is distinctly weaker in women, if, 
indeed, it may not be regarded as normally absent altogether 
A third view is possible: it may be held that there is no dif- 
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t'erence at all. Tliis view, formerly not verj' widely Jield, is tliat 
of the French physiologist, Beaimis, as it is of Winekel; while 
Kohleder, wJio fonnerlv held tliat sexual feeling tends to be 
Jefeclive in woinen, now bt^lieves that lucu and women are equal 
in sexual impulse. 

At an earlier period, liowever, Donatus {Dc McJica Ifiiitofia 
Mirohiltf 1C!3, lib. iv, cap. xvii) held the same view, and reinurkocl 
that sometimes men and sometime.*) women are the more salacious, 
varying M’itli the individual. Uouhauil {Oc V/mpuissance, 1855, p. 
38) elated that tl)c question is so diilicult as to be ins<dublc. 

In dealing with the characteristics of the sexual impulse 
in women, it will be seen, we have to consider the prevalence 
in them of what is commonly tcMTued (in its sliglitest forms) 
frigidity or livphedonia, and (in more coinplote form) sexual 
anesthesia or anaplirodisui, or erotic blindness, or anhedonia.^ 

Many modern MTiters have referred to the prevalence of fri¬ 
gidity among women. Shufeldt believes (I^acific Journal, Nov., 

1007) that 75 [>er cent, of married women in New York arc afllictod 
with Hoxual frigitlily, and that it is on iho increaso; it is rare, how. 
ever, he ndd.s, among Jewish women. Hegar gives 50 pt'r cent, ns the 
proportion of sexually nnesthetie women; FUrhringer says the majority 
of women are so. KfTert/ (quoted by LowenfoM, Scxuallcbrn und 
Scri^nlcidcn, p. 11, upparcutly with approval) reganls 10 i>er cent, 
among uoincn generally »a sexually niicsthetic, but only 1 jwr cent, 
men. Moll sUiU*a (Eulenburg’s Ertcyelojt*idic, fourth edition, art. 
'^OeffchlechtHtricb") that the prevalence of sexual ane.sthesia among 
(jerinan women vuriej^, according Uy dilFerent authorities, from 10 
ao por cent. Elsewhere Moll (Kontrarc *SVxU4f/cmp/JM</iiag, third edition. 
1890, p. 610) emphasizes the stAtement that *Wxual nnesthcHia in 
women is much more frequent than is generally wupjioscd.^' lie ex¬ 
plains that he is referring to Uie physical clement of pleasure ami 
satisfaction in inU*rcourse, and of desire for intercourse. He adds that 
the psychic side of love is often more conspicuous in women than in 
men. He cannot agree with Sollicr that this kind of sexual frigidity 

1 The terminojogj* proposed by Ziehen (“Zur Ix*hre von den 
pHvchopathischen Konstliutionon/’ Oharitf Aunalm, vol. xxxxiii, 1001)) 
IS as follows: For nhscncc of sexual feeling, anhedonia; for diminution 
of the same, hyphed<mui; for excess of sexual feeling, hyperhedonin; 
for qualitative sexual perversions, porAeJonta. **Erotic blindness’* was 
suggested by KardelH. 
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IH a Nyni|)toin of liynti^ria. Ki*rv {J/inxtinrt ^Vx»c/, Rccond edition, p. 
112>, in referring lo llio groat^T frc*<|ueiicy of eoxiial ancRthcRia in 
woinrn, r<*i?iark-H tlmt if is oft**n associat^nl with n**nropftthic states, ns 
\T<*II as \vlt)j an<iiualics of the peniUil organs, or gciioral troiibics of 
nntritum, and is U'^ually ac'fjiiirod. Some authors attrilmto great ini- 
|jortniH'c to nmeixirrliea in this <*onnectioii; one invostigntor has found 
tliat in -4 out of 14 oases of absolute amenorrhea sexual feeling was 
ahsent. IJiweiifehl, again (*SVxu<i//r6en urtd Xcrvcnlddcn) , referring 
to file eomnion nns(tinci*|>tion that nervous disorder is associated with 
iiuToaMMl sexual desire, points out that nervously degenerate women 
far inni<> often display frigidity tliun ineroased sexual desire. Klsiv 
wlirre {('rhfr dir SrxurUr Koti^titution) Ldwenfold says it is onlv 
uinong the upper classes that sexual anesthesia is common. Campl>eU 
(laik. also, showed mhuc years ago that, in young women with a 
teudeiiey to oUlorosis and a predisjiosition to insanity, defects of pelvic 
anil luaiiiniary development arc very prevalenL {Jourtuil of Mental 
Srit'ttri\ October, 1S88.) 

As regards the older medical authors, Schurig {Sprnnaioloffia, 
1720, p. 2 in, and 6*r/iircofogia, 1730, p. 81) brought togi'thor from the 
literature and from his own knowledge cases of women who felt no 
pleasure in coitus, us well as of some men who had erections without 
pleasure. 

There 5s, however, much uncertainty as to what precisely 
is meant by sexual fnpidity or anesthesia. All the old medical 
authors carefully distinjrviish between the lieat of sexual desire 
and the actual presence of pleasure in coitus; many modem 
writers also properly separate libido from vohipias, since it is 
quite ])ossiblc to experionco sexual desires and not to be able to 
obtain their gratification diiring sexual intercourse, and it is 
possible to hold, with JIantegnzza, that women, naturally have 
stronger sexual impulses than men, but are more liable than 
men to experience sexual anesthesia. But it is very much more 
dillicult than most people seem to suppose, to obtain quite precise 
and definite data concerning the absence of either vohipias or 
libido in a woman. Even if we accept the statement of the 
woman who asserts that she has either or both, the statement of 
their absence is by no means equally conclusive and final. As 
even Adler—who discusses this question fully and has very pro¬ 
nounced opinions about it—admits, there are women who stoutly 
deny tlic existence of any sexual feelings until such feelings are 
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actually discovered.^ Some of the most marked charaetoristica 
of llie sexual impulse in women, moreover,—its association with 
modesty, its comparatively late development, its seeming pas¬ 
sivity, its need of stimulation,—a!l combine to rentier dillicuU 
the final pronouncement that a woman is sexually frigid. Most 
significant of all in thi.s connection is the complexity of the 
sexual apparatus in women and the correspomling psycliic dilli- 
cultv—based on the fundamental principle of sexual selection— 
of finding a fitting mate. The fact that a woman is cold with 
one man or even with a succession of men by no means shows 
that she is not apt to experience sexual emotions; it merely 
shows tiiat these men have not been able to arouse them. “I 
recall two ven,* striking cases,” a distinguished gynecologist, the 
late Dr. Engelmann, of Boston, wrote to me, “of very attractive 
young married women—one having had a child, the otlier a mis¬ 
carriage—who were both absolutely cold to their Iiusbands, as 
told me by both husband and wife. They could not understand 
desire or passion, and would not even believe that it existed. 
Yet, both these women with other men developed ardent passion, 
all the stronger perhaps because it had been so long latent.” In 
such cases it is scarcely nccessarj' to invoke Adleris tlieorj' of a 
morbid inhibition, or “foreign body in consciousness,” which 
has to he overcome. We are simply in the presence of tlie natural 
fact that the female throughout nature not only recjuircs much 
loving, but is usually fastidious in the choice of a lover. In the 
human species this natural fact is often disguised and perverted. 
Women are not always free to choose the man whom they would 
prefer as a lover, nor even free to find out whether the man they 
prefer sexually fits them; they are, moreover, verj' often e.x- 
tremely ignorant of the whole question of sex, and the victims 
of the prejudice and false conventions they have been taught. 
On the one hand, they are driven into an unnatural primness 
and austerity; on the other hand, they rehoiuid to an equally 
unnatural facility or even promiscuity. Thus it happens that 

10. Adler, Die ilangelhafte OcacIUechtecmpftndunff des XVcihes, 
1904, p. 148. 
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tile men wlio find tliat a larj;e number of women are not ?o facile 
as tliev tlieinselves (irv, and as tliey have fouml a large number 
of women to be. rush to (ho conclusion that women tend bo 
“sexually anesllietic.” If we wish to be aceurate, it is very 
doubtful whether we can assert that a woman is ever alisolutoly 
witliout the aptitude for sexual satisfaction.^ She may unipies- 
tionablv lie without any conscious desire for actual coitus. But 
if we realize to how large an extent woman is a sexual organism, 
and liow dilTused and even unconscious the sexual imjuilses may 
bo, it iH-comes very dilTicult to assert that she has never shown 
any manifestation of (he sexual impulse. .Ml we c-an assert with 
some degree of ]>osiliveness in some cases is that she has nofc 
manifested sexual gratification, more particularly as shown by 
the oeeurreneo of the orgasm, but that is yery far indeed from 
warranting us to ns.'tert that she never will experience such 
gratification or still less that she is organically incapable of 
experiencing it.- It is therefore fjuite imi>ossible to follow 
Adler when he asks us to accept the existence of a condition 
wliiclx he solemnly terms tin<VAlhe^sia sejiialu conipMa uVio- 
jxilhica, in which there is no meclianicnl difficulty in the way or 
psychic inhibition, but an “absolute” lack of sexual sensibility 
and a complete absence of sexual inclination.*'* 

It is instriictive to observe that Adler himself knows no 
‘'pure'* case of this condition. To find such n case he has to go 
back nearly two centuries to Madame do Warens, to wiiom he 

I A corroHpontlont loll*4 mo that he known a woman who has 
a prostitute si nee the ago of hut never experienced sexual pleasure 
and a reaK non-siinulaUHl orgasm till she was 2^; sinci* then she has 
iHuome very seiiHual. In other similar cases the hitherto iiidilTerent 
prostitute, having found the ninn who suits her, abandons her profes- 
aion, even though she is thereby compelled to live in extreme |wvorty. 
•‘An inseiirtilde woman,*’ as Bniy^rc long ago remarked in his 
chapter “Dos Fomnies/’ “is merely one who 1ms not yet seen the man 
she must love.” 

2(iutteeit {Drcisfiifl Jahre Praxis^ vol, i, p, 410) pointed out that 
the preseiire or ahscncu of the orgasm is the only factor in “sexual 
anesthesia” of which we can speak at nil definitely; and he believed 
that ana]ihro<lism, in the s<*nse of absence of the sexual impulse, never 
occurs at all, many women having confide<l to him that they had sexual 
desires, although those desires were not gratified by coitus, 

a Op. cit.y p. 104. 
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devotes a wliole cliapter. He has, moreover, had the courage ia 
writing tliis chapter to rel)' entirely on Rousseau’s Conf&>$ions. 
which were written nearly half a century later than tlie episodes 
they narrated, and are therefore full of inaccuracies, besides 
being founded on an imperfect and false knowledge of iladaine 
de Warens’s earlier life, and written by a unin who was. there can 
be no doubt, not able to arouse women’s passions. Adler shows 
himself completely ignorant of the historical investigations of De 
ilontet, iluguier, Ritter, and others which, during recent years, 
have thrown a Hood of light on the life and character of Madame 
de Warens, and not even acquainted with the highly signiticant 
fact that she was hysterical.^ This is the basis of “fact” on which 
We are asked to accept anaslhesxa sexualis complcla iJiopathica!- 

“In dealing with the ulh-ged absence of the Box»inl iiujmlse,” a well- 
informed medical correspondent writes from America, “nmeh tjuition 
has to be used in accepting statements n.<i to its absence, from the fact 
that most women fear by the admission to place themselves in an 
impure category. I am also satisfied that influx of women into universi¬ 
ties, etc., is often due to the sexual impulse causing restlessness, and 
that this factor finds expression in the prurient prudishness so often 
pre.seiiting itself in suclt women, which interferes with coeducation. This 
is becoming esjiecially noticeable at the University of Chicago, where 
prudishness interferes with classical, biological, sociological, and physio¬ 
logical discussion in the classroom. Tlicrc have been complaints hy 
such women that a given professor has not left out cmbryological fucU 
not in themselves in any way implying indelicacy. I have even Iwcn 
informed that the opinion is often expressed in college dormitories 
that embryological facta and discussions should be left out of a course 
Intended for both sexes.” Such prudishness, it is scarcely necessary to 
remark, whether found in women or men, indicates a mind that has 
become morbidly sensitive to sexual impressions. Tor the healthy 
mind embryological nnd allied facts have no emotionally sexual signifi¬ 
cance, and there is, therefore, no need to shun them. 

Kolischer, of Chicago ("Sexual Frigidity in Women,” Amoicor* 
Journal of Obatetrica, Sept., 1905), points out that it is often the 
failure of the husband to produce sexual excitement in the wife which 
leads to voluntary repression of sexual sensation on her part, or an 

tITavelock Ellis, ‘^fadamc de Warens,” The Venture, 1903. 

2 It is interesting to observe that finally even Adler admits (op. 
eft., p. 155) that there Is no such thing os congenital lack of aptitude 
for sexual sensibility. 
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jn<[iiireil sexual anesthesia. “Sexual exeitoment/* he remarks, “not 
(’lou^^ht to its natural climax, the reaction leaves the woman in a very 
<lis;ijrree:ible condition, ami repeated occurrences of this kind may even 
h»a<l to general nervous disturhances. Some of these unfortunate 
women learn to suppress their sexual sensation so as to avoid all thes« 
disn^reeaUIe sequel;e. Such a state of affairs is not only unfortunate, 
because it deprives tlic female jiartner of her natural rights, but it is 
uIm) to be dephtred because it jiraelically brinffs down sucji a married 
w<mmn to the level of the prostitute/* 

In illiistratiou of the prevalence of iuhibitions of various kinds, 
from without and from within, in suppressinp or disjpiisin^ sexual 
bndiujf in women, I may quote the followiuj^ ohservntions by un American 
lady c<inceriiiMg a series of women of her acquaintance:— 

*‘Mrs. A. This woman is handsome ami healthy. She has never 
laid children, much to the grief of hersidf and her husband. The man 
is aNo haiulsome and attractive. Mrs. A. once asked me if loveiimking 
between me and my husband over originated with mo. I repli<^(l it W(us 
as ofti'h so as not, and she jyud that in that event she eoubi not sea 
how passion between husband and wife could be regulated. NNHien I 
MMuned not to he ashamed of the matter, but rather to be |K>sitive in 
my views that it shouhl be so, she at once trie^l to impress me with the 
fact that she did not wish mo to think she ^could not be aroused,* 
This womnti several times hinted that she had learned n great amount 
that was not etiifying nt boarding school, and f always felt that, with 
pro pi'r eueoiiragenient, she Mould have retailed suggestive stories, 

“Mrs. H. Ihis >vonian lives to please her husbnncl, who is a 
spoiled man. She gave birth to n child soon nfU*r marriage, but waa 
left an invalid for some years. She told me coition ahvays hurt her, 
and she said it made her sick to see her husliaml nu<le. I M’iis there* 
fore surprised, years nftcr^vard, to hear her say, in reply to a remark 
of another person, ‘Yes; women are not only ns passionate as men, I 
am sure they are more so/ I therefore questioned the lack of passion 
slio had on former occasions avowed, or else felt convinced her improve¬ 
ment ill health had made intercourse pleasant. 

“Miss C, A tcncher. She is emotional and easily becomes 
hysterical. Tier life hag been one of self-sncrlfico and her rearing most 
Puritanical. She told me she thought women did not crave sexual 
satisfaction unless it had been aroused in thorn. I consider her ono 
who physically is injured by not having it, 

“Mrs, D. After being married a few years this person told mo 
she thought intercourse ‘horrid/ Some years after this, however, she 
fell in love with a man not her hsuband, Mhieh caused their separation. 
She always fancied men in love Mith her, and she told me that she and 
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her husband tried to live without intercour^o, fearing more c)ul<ln*n, 
but they could not do it; she also told of trying lo refrain, for the 
same purpose, until safe parts of the ineiistrual month, but that 
^was just the time she cared least for it.’ These remarks made me 
doubt the sincerity of the first. 

“.Mrs. E. said she enjoye<l intercourse as well as her husband, and 
she ‘didn’t see why she should not say so.* This s;ime woman, wlicther 
using a current phrase or not, afterward said her husb^ind ‘did not 
botJier her very often.’ 

“iirs. F., the mother of several chi hi re n, was married to a 
man phe neither loved nor rosp*K.*ted, but she .sniil that when a strange 
man touched her it made her tremble all over. 

“Mrs. G., the mother of many children, divorced on account of the 
dissipation, drinking and otherwi.se, of her husbuiul. She is of the 
crt'ole ty]Hs but large and almost repulsive. She is a brilliant talker 
and she HUpnorts herself by writing. She has fallen in love with a 
number of young men, ‘wihlly, madly, passionately,’ as one of tlietn 
told me, and I am sure she sufTers greatly from the lack of satisfaction. 
She would no doubt procure it if it were possible. 

“I believe,” the writer concludes, “women are as passionate as 
men. but tlie enforced restraint of years possibly smothers it. The 
fear of having children and the method.s to prevent conce]>tioii are, 1 am 
sure, potent factors in the injury ijo the emotions of married women. 
IVrhap.s the lack of intercourse nets les.s disastrously upon a woman 
l>ec;iuse of the renewed feeding which comes after each menstrual 
period.” 

As Waring on the onuses which have IimI to (he disguise and mis¬ 
interpretation of the sexual impulse in women I may quote the follow- 
ing communication from another lady:— 

“I do think the coldm*ss of women has been greatly cxaggi'rated. 
Men’s tbeorotically ideal woman (though they don’t care so much aliout 
it in practice) is passionless, and women are afraid to admit that they 
have any desire for sexual pleasure. Rousseau, who was not very 
etraightdaced, excuses the conduct of Jfadatiie de Warens on the ground 
tliat it was not the result of passion: an aggravation rather than a 
palliation of tlio offense, if society view*ed it from the |M>ini of view of 
any other fault. Even in the modern novels written by the ‘new woman’ 
Uie longing for maternity, always an honorable sentiment, is dragged 
in U> veil the so-called ‘lower’ desire. That some women, at any rate, 
have very strong |iaasiofis and that great sufTcriiig is entailed by their 
repression is not, I am sure, suflicicDtly rocogDi 2 cd, even by women them* 
selves. 
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“Besidoa th(* ‘passionless ideal* which checks tlicir sincerity, there 
arc many causes which serve to disjfuisc a woman’s fcolinps to herself 
and make her seem to herself colder than she really is. Briefly these 
nrc: — 

*1. rrirccogiiirxd disease of the reproductive organs, especially 
after Uic birth of children. A friend of mine Iamctite<l to me her in* 
ability to feid |deasnro, though she had done so before the birth of her 
chibh then H years old. With considerable diirieulty I persuaded her 
to see n doctor, who told her all the reproductive organs wore seriously 
t*ouge'ted; so that for IhriH' years she had lived in ignorance and regret 
for her hn••hand’s sake and her own. 

“2. The dread of recomincneing, once having snffered them, all the 
paitis and discomforts of child bearing. 

*'3. Kveti when precautions are taken, much l>othcr and anxiety is 
involvcil, whi<*h has a very damjtcning cITect on excitement. 

“4. The fact that men will never take any tronhle to find out wlml 
specially excites u woman. A \voin.in, as a rule, is at some pains to 
find out the little things which particularly nfTect the man she loves,— 
it may he a tri<*k of s|H*eeh, a rose in her hair, or what not,—and she 
makes use of her knowledge. But do you know one man who will take 
the same trouble? (It i.s diflicult to R|H*eify, as what pleases one person 
may not another. I find that the things that nlTect me personally are 
the following: [n] Admiration for n man’s mental capacity will 
translate it<cdf sometiine.s into direct physical excitement, [b] Scents 
of while flowers, like iuboroso or syringa. (r) The sight of llretlics. Id) 
The idea or the reality of suspCD-siun, |c] Ocaisionally absolute passiv* 
ity.) 

“5. 'Ilio fact that many women satisfy their husbands when them¬ 
selves disinclined. This is like eating jam wlien one does not fancy it, 
and has a similar cfTcct. It is a great mistake, in my opinion, to do so, 
except very rarely. A man, though perhaps cross at the time, prefers, 
I believe, to gratify himself a few times, when the woman also enjoys it, 
to many times when she docs not. 

“0. The mnsocliiMtie tendency of women, or their desiro for subjec¬ 
tion to the man they love. I believe no point in the whole question is 
more misunderstood than this. Nearly every man imagines that to 
secure a woman’s love and respect he Tn\Lst give her her own way in 
wnmll things, and compel her obedience in great one^. Kverj' man who 
desires Huccess with a woman should exactly reverse that theory.” 

When wo arc faced by these various and often conflicting 
statements of opinion it seems necessary to obtain^ if possible^ a 
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definite basis of objective fact. It would be fairly obvious in any 
case, and it becomes unquestionable in view of the statements I 
have Ijrought together, that the best-infonned and most sagacious 
clinical observers, when giving an opinion on a very dilficult and 
elusive subject which they have not studied with any attention 
and method, are liable to make unguarded assertions; sometimes, 
also, they become the victims of ethical or pscudoethical preju¬ 
dices, so as to be most easily intluenced by that class of cases 
which happens to fit in best with their prepossessions.^ In order 
to reach auv conclusions on a reasonable basis it is necessary to 
take a series of unselected individuals and to ascertain carefully 
the condition of the se.xual impulse in each. 

At present, however, this is c.xtremely ditficult to do at 
all satisfactorily, and quite impossible, indeed, to do in a manner 
likely to yield absolutely unimpeachable results. Nevertheless, 
a few series of observations have been made. Thus, Dr. Harry 
Campbell^ records the result of an investigation, eaiTied on in 
his hospital practice, of 52 married women of the j>oorer class; 
they were not patients, but ordinary, healthy working-class 
women, and the inquiry was not made directly, but of the 
Iiusbands, who were patients. Sexual instinct was said to be 
present in 12 cases before marriage, and absent in 40; in 13 of 
the 40 it never appeared at all; so that it altogether appeared in 
39, or in the ratio of something over 75 per cent. Among the 12 
in whom it existed before marriage it was said to have appeared 
in most with puberty; in 3, however, a few years before puberty, 
and in 2 a few years later. In 2 of those in whom it appeared 
before puberty, menstruation began late; in the third it rose al¬ 
most to njTnphomania on the day preceding the first menstrua- 

I am not entirely oatiftfied with the testimony as to the alleged 
sexual anesthesia,” a medical correspondent wriU-s. “The same prin* 
ciplc which makes the young harlot an old saint niiikcs the repentant 
rsKO a believer In sexual anesthesia. Most of the medical men who be¬ 
lieve, or claim to believe, that sexual anesthesia is bo prevalent do 
flo either to flutU-r their hystoricnl i)ationts or because they have Iho 
mentality of the llyaointhe of 5!ola*s 

^Differences in the Nervous Organization of ifan and IFoman, 
1801; ch&ptcr xili, *'SexuaI Instinct in Men and Women Compared/' 
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tiou. In nearly all tl\e cases desire was said to be stronger in the 
husband than in the wife; when it was stronger in the wife, tlie 
husband was exceptionally indilTerent. Of the l.H in whom d(*sire 
was absent after marriage, 5 had been married for a period under 
two years, and ('ampht-11 remarks that it would he wrong to con¬ 
clude that it would never develop in these cases, for in this group 
of cases the appearance of sexual instinct was sometimes a matter 
of days, sometimes of years, after the date of tnarriage. In two- 
thirds of the cases there was a diminution of desire, usually 
gradual, at the climacteric: in the remaining third there was 
either no change or exaltation of desire. The most iniport4int 
general re.<ult, Campbell concludes, is that “the sexual instinct 
U very much less intense in woman than in man,” and to this 
lie elsewhere adds a corollary tliat “the sexual instinct in the 
civilized woman is, I believe, tending to atrophy.” 

An eminent gynecologist, the late Dr. Matthews Duncan, 
has (in his work on *S'/eri7i7y in iro/nen) presented a table whioh, 
although foreign to this subject, has a certain hearing on the 
matter. Matthews Duncan, believing that the absence of sexual 
desire and of sexual pleasure in coitus arc powerful influences 
working for sterility, noted their presence or absence in a number 
of cases, and found that, among 191 sterile women between the 
ages of 15 and -15, 152, or 79 per cent., acknowledged the pres¬ 
ence of sexual desire; and among 190 sterile women (mostly the 
same cases), i:i4, or 68 per cent., acknowledged the presence of 
sexual pleasure in coitus. Omitting the cases over 35 years of 
age, whioh were comparatively few, the largest proportion of 
aflirmntive answers, both as regards sexual pleasure and sexual 
desire. Avas from between 30 and 31 years of age. Matthews 
Duncan assumes that the absence of sexual desire and sexual 
pleasure in Avomen is thoroughly abnormal.* 

iMnltlicws Diincnn considered that “the healthy performance of 
the functions of child-bearing is surely conncK;U*d Avith a AA'clI-regulated 
condition of desire and pleasure.” “Desire and pleasure,” he adds, "may 
be excessive, furious, overpoAvering, Avithout bringing the female into 
♦he class of maninca; they may be temporary, healthy, and moderate; 
they may be absent or dull.” (^fnttheAV8 Duncan, Ooulstontan Lectures 
on Stcritity in IVonian, pp. 91, 121.) 
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An English non-medical author, in the course of a thought¬ 
ful discussion of sexual phenomena, revealing considerat>le 
knowledge and ohseiwation,* has devoted a chapter to this sub¬ 
ject in another of its aspects. Without attempting to ascertain 
the normal strength of the sexual instinct in women, he brietly 
describes 11 cases of ‘‘sexual anesthesia" in women (in 2 or 3 of 
which there appears, however, to be an element of latent homo¬ 
sexuality) from among the circle of his own friends. This author 
concludes that sexual coldness is very common among English 
women, iUid that it involves questions of groat social and etliical 
importance. 

I have not m*?t witli any series of observations made among soem- 
iiigly healthy iiml normal womc-ti in other countries; titcrv arr, how¬ 
ever, various series of somewhat abnormal cases in which the point 
was noted, and the re.sults are not uninstructive. Thus, in Vienna at 
Krairt-Ebiiig’s psychiatric clinic, Oattel (Ueber die scxiicUcn Ursachen 
dcr yeurasthenie uiid Anysittcurosc, 181)8) csirefully investifpiU'd the 
cases of 42 women, mostly at the lieight of sexual life,—i.o., between 
20 and 35,—wiu> were suffering from sliglit nervous disorders, espeeiiilly 
neurasthenia and mild hysteria, but none of them from grave nervous 
or other disease. Of these 42, ut least 17 had masturhat<Ml, at one 
time or another, either before or after marriage, in order to obtain 
relief of sexual fwlings. In the case of 4 it is stated that they do not 
obtain wxual satisfaction in marriage, but In these cases only eo«<ua 
inlcrruptw) is practised, and the fact that the Qb.sence of sexual satis¬ 
faction was complained of seems to indicate an aptitude for experi¬ 
encing it. These 4 cases can therefore scarcely he regsinlcd as excep¬ 
tions. In all the other cases sexual desire, sexual exeitiunent, or sexxial 
satisfaction is always clearly indicated, and in a considerable pro|)ortion 
of cases it is noted that the sexual impulse is very strongly developed. 
This series is valuable, since tlic facts of tlie sexual life arc, as far as 
possible, recorded with much precision. Tlic significance of the facta 
varies, however, according to the view taken as to the causation of 
neurasthenia and allied conditions of sliglit neiwous disorder. Gattcl 
argues that sexual irregularities are a peexiliarly fruitful, if not in¬ 
variable, source of such disorders; according to the more commonly 
accepted view this is not so. If we accept the more usual view, these 
women fairly correspond to average women of lower class; if, how¬ 
ever, we accept Gattcl's view, they may possess the sexual instinct 
in a more marked degree than average women. 


1 Geoffrey Mortimer, Chaptera on IJuman Love, 1808, ch. xvi. 
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In a series of 110 German women in whom tho operation of re* 
moving tho ovaries was perforinoO, I’Rstcr usually noted briclly in what 
way the sexual impulse was nfTectoJ by the o|><‘ration (‘‘Die Wirkung 
dor Castration nuf don Weiblichen Orgsuiibinus,*' Archiv fiir GyndkologiCf 
1S9S, p. 5s:i). In 13 eases (all but 3 unmarried) the presence of sexual 
desire at any time was denied, and 2 of these expressed disgust of 
eexuiil matters. In 12 cases the |K>int is left doubtful. In all the other 
cases svxiiul desire had once boon present, and in 2 or 3 cases it was 
acknowledged to be so strong as to approach nymphomania. In about 
30 of these (not including any in which it was previously very strong) 
it was extingiushed by castration, in a few others it was diminished, 
and in the rest uiialTectcd. Thus, when we exclude the 12 cases in 
which the jM)int was not apparently investigated, and the 10 unmarried 
woinoii, in whom it imiy ha%’e been laU*nt or unavowed, wc find that, 
of 94 married women, 01 women acknowledged the existence of sexual 
desire and only 3 denied it. 

Schriiter, ngnin in Germany, has investigated the manifestationB 
of the sexual impulse among 402 insane women in the asylum nt Eich* 
berg in Hheiiiguu. (‘*\Vird bci jungen Unverheirutheten zur Zeit der 
Menstruation .sUIrkere scxuelle Errcghcit beobiiclitet?** Allgcmcinc 
Zcilfichi'if( fiir PsychiairiCf vol. Ivi, IMO, pp. 321*333.) There is no 
reason to sup|X)se that the insane represent a class of tlie community 
specially liable to sexual emotion, although its in an i fen tat ions may 
become unrestrained and conspicuous under the inlluonco of insanity; 
and at the same time, while the appearance of such manifestations is 
evidence of the aptitmlc for sexual emotions, their absence may i>o only 
due to disease, seclusion, or to un intact (>owor of self'Control. 

Of the 402 women, 100 were married and 230 unmarried. SchrOter 
divided them into four groups: (1) those below 20; (2) those between 
20 and 30; (3) those between 30 and 40; (4) those from 40 to the 
mcno|niuse. The patients included jiersons from the lowest class of the 
population, and only about a quarter of them could fairly be regarded 
as curable. I1uis the manifestations of sexuality were diminished, for 
with advance of mental disease sexual manifestations cease to appear. 
Sell rote r only counted those cases in which the sexual manifestations 
wore decided and fairly constant nt tlic menstrual c{>och; if not visibly 
manifested, :»exual feeling was not taken into account. Sexual phenomena 
accoin|mnicd the entry of tho menstrual epoch in 141 cases: t.c., in 20 
(or in the proportion of 72 per cent.) of tho first group, consisting 
entirely of unmarried women; in 33 (or 28 per cent.) of the second 
group; in 55 (or 35 per cent.) of the third group; and in 33 (or 33 per 
cent.) of the fourth group. It was found that 181 patients showed no 
sexual phenomena at any time, while 80 showed sexual phenomena fre« 
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qucntly between the menstnin) epochs, but onlj- in a slight degree, and 
not at all during the period. At all ages sexual manifestations were 
more prevalent among the unmarried than among the married, though 
this dilfercnce became regularly and progressively less with increase in 

age. 

Schrdter inclines to think that sexual excitement is commoner 
among insane women belonging to the lower social classes than in those 
belonging to the better classes. Among 184 women in a private asylum, 
only U (0.1.3 per cent.) showed very marked and constant excitement 
at 'menstrual periods, lie iwints out, however, that this may be due 
to a greater ability to restrain the inanife.stations of feeling. 

There is some interest in Schroter’s results, though they cannot 
be put on a line with inquiries made among the sane; they only 
represent the prevalence of the grossest and strongi-st .sexual manifesta¬ 
tions when freed from the restraints of sanity. 

As a slight contribution toward the question, I have selected 
a series of 12 cases of women of whose sexual development I 
possess precise information, with the following results: In 2 
cases distinct sexual feeling was experienced spontaneously at 
the age of 7 and 8, but the complete orgasm only occurred some 
years after puberty; in 5 cases sexual feeling appeared spon¬ 
taneously for a few months to a year after the appearance of 
menstruation, which began between 12 and 14 years of age, 
usually at 13; in another case sexual feeling first appeared 
shortly after menstruation began, but not spontaneously, being 
called out by a lover's advances; in the remaining 4 cases so.\ual 
emotion never became definite and conscious until adult life 
(the ages being 26, 27, 34, 35), in 2 cases through being made 
love to, and in 2 cases through self-manipulation out of accident 
or curiosity. It is noteworthy that the sexual feelings first 
developed in adult life were usually os strong as those arising 
at puberty. It may be added that, of these 12 women, 9 had at 
some time or another masturbated (4 shortly after puberty, 5 in 
adult life), but, except in 1 case, rarely and at intervals. All 
belong to the middle class, 2 or 3 leading easy, though not 
idle, lives, while all the others are engaged in professional or 
other avocations often involving severe labor. Tlioy differ widely 
in character and mental ability; but, while 2 or 3 might be re¬ 
garded as slightly abnormal, they are all fairly healthy. 
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I nin inclined to believe that the experiences of the fore¬ 
going group are fairly typical of the social class to which they 
belong. 1 may, however, bring forward another series of 35 
women, varying in ago from 18 to -10 (with 2 exceptions all over 
25), and in every respect comparable with the smaller group, but 
concerning whom my knowledge, though reliable, is usually less 
precise and detailed. In this group 5 state that they have never 
experienced sexual emotion, these being all unmarried and lead¬ 
ing strictly chaste lives; in 18 cases the sexual iinptilse may be 
described as strong, or is so considered by the subject herself; 
in 9 cases it is only moderate; in 3 it is very slight when evoked, 
ami with dilliculty evoked, in 1 of these only appearing two venrs 
after marriage, in another the exhaustion and worry of hcruse- 
hold cares being assigned for its comparative absence. It is note¬ 
worthy that all the more highly intelligent, energetic women in 
the series appear in the group of those with strong sexvial emo¬ 
tions, and also that severe mental and physical labor, even when 
cultivated for this purpose, has usually had little or no influence 
in relieving sexual emotion. 

An American physician in the State of Connecticut sends mo the 
following notes concerning a sories of 13 married women, taken, aa they 
occurred, in ohatetric practice. They arc in every way respectable and 
moral women: — 

“>rra. A. says that her husband does not give her sufficient se:c\ial 
attention, ns he fears they will have more children than he can properly 
caro for. Mrs. Ih always enjoys intercourse; so does Mrs. O. Mrs. D. 
is easily excited and very fond of sexual attention. Mrs. E. likes inter* 
course if her husband is careful not to hurt her. Mrs, F. never had any 
sexual desire until after second marriage, but it is now very urgent 
at times. Mrs. G. is not easily excited, but has never objected to her 
husband's attention. Mrs. IT. would prefer to have her husband exhibit 
more attention. Mrs. I. never refused her husband, but he does not 
trouble her much. Mrs. J. thinks that three or four times a week is 
satisfactory, but would not object to nightly intercourse. Mrs. K. docs 
not think that her husband could give her more than she would like. 
Mrs. L. would prefer to live with a woman if it were not for sexual 
inter<'ourse. Mrs. if., aged 40, says that her husband, aged 05, insists 
upon intercourse three times every night, and that ho keeps her tired 
and disgusted. She each time has at least one orgasm, and would not 
object to reasonable attention.’' 
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It may be remarked that, while these results in English 
women of the middle class are in fair agreement with the Ger¬ 
man and Austrian observations I have quoted, they ditTcr from 
CamphelFs results among women of the working class in Ixmdon. 
This discrepancy is, perhaps, not difficult to explain. Wliile the 
conditions of upper-class life may po3sil)ly be peculiarly favorable 
to the development of the sexual emotiojis, among the working 
classes in London, where the stress of the struggle for exist¬ 
ence under bad hygienic conditions is so severe, they may be 
peculiarly unfavorable. It is thus possible tliat there really are 
a smaller number of women experiencing sexual emotion among 
the class dealt with by Camj)bell than among the class to \vhich 
my series belong.^ 

A more serious consideration is the method of investigation. 
A working man, who is perhaps unintelligent outside his own 
work, and in many cases married to a woman who is superior in 
refinement, may possibly be able to arouse his wife’s sexual emo¬ 
tions, and also able to ascertain what those emotions are, and be 
willing to answer questions truthfully on this point, to the best 
of his ability, but he is by no means a witness whose evidence is 
final. While, however, CampbeU's facts may not be quite un¬ 
questionable, I am inclined to agree with hie conclusion, and 
■Mantegazy-a’s, that there is a very great range of variation in this 
matter, and that there is no age at which the sexual impulse in 
women may not appear. A lady who has received the confidence 
of very many women tells me that she has never found a woman 

1 I do not, liowever, attath much wciglit to this poasibilitv. TLc 
fie.xual instinct among the lower social classes evcrywlicre is subject to 
comparatively weak iiiliibilion, and I.bwenfcld is probjibly right in be¬ 
lieving the women of the lower class do not sulTcr from sexual aneslhesia 
to anything like the same extent ns upj>er-class women. In Knginnd 
most women of the working class appear to have had sexual intercourse 
at some time in their lives, notwithstanding the risks of pregnancy, and 
if pregnancy occurs they refer to it calmly as an “accident,” for which 
tliev cannot be held responsible; “Well, I couldn't help that,” I have 
heard a young widow remark when mildly reproached for the existence 
of her illegitimnU* child. Again, among American negressos there 
seems to be no defect of sexual possion, and it is said that the majority 
of negresses in the Routhem States support not only their children, but 
their lovers and husbands. 
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wlu) was \vitlH)ut «i*x\ial feeling. I should myself be inclined to 
sav that it cMicmclv ditlicult to iiiid a woman who is without 
(1 h‘ apliiiule lor xwual emotion, although a great variety of cir- 
eunustances may tiinder. temporarily or })ernianontly, the develoj)- 
inent of tins latent aptitude. In other words, while the latent 
sexual aptiliulo may always be present, the sexual impulse is 
liable to be* defeetive ami the aptitude to remain latent, with 
('onse()ucnt deficiency of sexual cinolion> and absence of sexual 
satisfaction. 

Til in i-s in)l only in (lieu tod by the considerable proportion of my 

in wliicb there is only fnoderatc or slight sexual feeling. 1 have 
it in pie evidence that in many cases tlie elenieiii of pain, which may 
uliiiost he said to be normal in the 05«tablisbment of the sexual function, 
IS ne\er merged, as it tiormally is, in pleasurable sensations on the full 
i'^tahlishnient of sexual rclatioiiHhips. Sometimes, no doubt, this may 
he due to dyspareunia. Sometimes there may be an absolute sexual 
aiieHlhesta, whether of congenital or hysterical origin. 1 have been 
(old of the case of a married lady who has never bi'en able to obtain 
sexual pleasure, nit bough slie has had relations with several men, partly 
to try if she eould obtain the expericnee, and partly to please them; 
the very faet that the motives for sexual relationships arose from no 
>tronger impulse itself imtienics a congenital defi*ct on the psychic as 
Wfdl as on the physical side. Hut, ns a rule, the sexual anesthesia 
involved is not absolute, but lies in a disinclination to the sexual act 
tliie t4) various cuuseH, in a defect of strong sexual impulse, and an 
inaptitude for tin* sexual orgasm. 

I um indebted to a Indy who has written 1arg(*ly on the woman 
4pn*stion, and is herself the mother of a numerous family, for several 
letters in regard to the prevalence among women of sexual coldness, a 
condition which she regards ns by no means to be regretted. She 
considers that in all her own children the sexual impulse is very 
slightly developed, the boys being indifTercnt to women, the girls cold 
toward men and with no desire to uiarr}*, though all arc intelligent and 
airectiuiiate, the girls showing a very delicate ami refined kind of beauty. 
(A large selection of photographs nccolnp^niod this communication.) 
Something of the same tendency is said to mark the stocks from which 
this family 8]>rings, and they are said to bo notable for their longevity, 
healthiness, and di*»inclination for excesses of all kinds. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that a mother, however highly intelligent, is by 
no means an infallible ju<lgo as to the presence or absence in her chib 
dren of eo shy, subtle, and elusive an impulse as that of sex. At tbo 
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same time I am by no means disposed to question tlic existence in 
individuals, and even in families or stocks, of a relatively weak sexual 
impulse, which, while still enabling procreation to Like place, is ac¬ 
companied by no strong attraction to the opposite sex and no marked 
inclination for marriage. (Adler, op. cit., p. IGS, found such a condition 
transmitted from mother to daughter.) Such persons often posse.ss a 
delicate type of beauty. Even, however, when the health is good there 
seems usually to be a certain lack of vitality. 

It seems to me tliat a state of sexual ane.'^thesia, relative or 
absolute, caunot be considered as anything but abnormal. To 
take even the lowest ground, the satisfaction of the reproductive 
function ought to be at least as gratifying as the evacuation of 
the bowchs or bladder; while, if we take, as we certainly must, 
higher ground than this, an act which is at once the supreme 
fact and symbol of love and the supreme creative act cannot 
under normal conditions be other than the most pleasurable of 
all acts, or it would stand in violent opposition to all that we 
find in nature. 

How natural the sexual impulse is in women, whatever 
diniculties may arise in regard to its complete gratification, is 
clearly seen when we come to consider the frequency with which 
in young women we witness its more or less instinctive mani¬ 
festations. Such manifestations are liable to occur in a specially 
marked manner in the years immediately following the estab¬ 
lishment of puberty, and are the more impressive when we 
remember the comparatively passive part played by the female 
generally in the game of courtship, and the immense social force 
working on women to compel them to even an unnatural exten¬ 
sion of that passive part. The manifestations to which 1 allude 
not only occur with most frequency in young girls, but, contrary 
to the common belief, they seem to occur chiefly in innocent and 
unpervertod girls. The more vicious are skillful enough to avoid 
the necessity for any such open manifestations. We have to 
bear this in mind when confronted by flagrant sexual phenomena 
in young girls. 

young girl/' saye Hammer ('^Uebor die Sinniicbkeit gesunder 
Jucgfrauon/' Die Neue Oeneraiion, Aug., 1011), ‘^vho has not pro- 
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viously adopted any method of i^elf-gratification experiences^ at the 
beginning of puberty, alK)ul the time of tlic first menstruation and tlie 
jij>rou1ing of the pubic Imir, in the absence of all .stimulation by a man, 
sjM)ntaricous sexual tendencies of both local mid psychic nature. On 
the p>yehie side there is a feeling of cin[itine'<s and dissatisfaction, a 
m-ed of subjection nn<l of serving, and. if tlie opj>ortunity has so far 
heen absent* the crariiig to see masculine nudity ami to learn the facts 
of j>rocication. Side by side with these wishes, there are at the same 
time inhihitory desires* sueh ns the wish to keep herself j^ure, either 
for a man whom she represents to herself as tlie ‘ideal,’ or for her 
parents, who must not be worried, or ns a member of a chosen jicople 
in uliosc spirit she must live and die, or out of love to Jesus or to 
some saint. On the jdiysicnl side, there is the feeling of fresh power 
nml energy, of enterprise; the agreealde tension of the genital regions, 
wliich easily become moist. Then there is the feeling of overirritability 
and excess of U^nsioti, and the need of relieving the tension through 
pinches, blows, tight lacing, and so forth. If the girl remains innocent 
of sex satisfaction, there takes place during sleep, at regular intervals 
of about three days, more or less the relief and emission of the tense 
glands, imt corres|Minding to the menstrual period, hut to intercourse, 
a ml serving better than sexual instruction to re]>resent to her the 
pliemunena of intercourse. If nt this periotl actual intercourse Uikes 
place, it is, as u rule, free from pain, as also is the introduction of 
the Rpecutuin. Without any seduction from without, the clinste girl 
now* fre<juenlly liiids u way to relieve the excessive tension without the 


aid of 41 man. It is self-abuse that leads gradually to the production of 
p4iin ill defloration. The menstrual plienotiiena corrcsjiond to birth; 
self gratiheation or relief during sUx^p to intercourse.” This statement 
of the matter is somewhat too absolute and unqualified. Under the 
artilicial comliUons of civilization the inhibitory influenct>s of training 
speedily work i>owcrfully, and more or less successfully, in banishing 
sexual phenomena into the suheonscious, sometimes to work all the 
mischief there which Freud attributes to Ihoni. It must also be said 
(as I have pointe<l out in the discuHsion of Auto-erotism in another 
volume 1 that sexual dreams seem to be tho exception rather than the 
rule ill iniioeeiit girls. It remains true tliot sexual phenomena in girls 
at puberty must nut lie regarded us morbid or unnatural. There is also 
very gcxid reason for believing (even apart from the testimony of so 
experienced a g>’iiecologist as Iliinnner) that on tho physical side sexual 
processes tend to be accomplished with u facility that is often lost in 
later years with prolonged chastity. This is true alike of intercoureo 
and of childbirth. (Sec vul. vi of these Studies, c\u xiu) 
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Even, liowever, iu the case of adults the active part played 
by women in real life in matters of love by no means corresponds 
to the conventional ideas on these subjects. Xo doubt nearly 
every woman receives her sexual initiation from an older and 
more experienced man. But, on the other hand, nearly cv»*r}- 
man receives liis first initiation through the active and designe<l 
steps taken by an older and more experienced woman. It is too 
often forgotten by those who write on the-se subject.s that the man 
who seduces a woman lias usually himself in the first place been 
“seduced” by a woman. 

A well-known pKysician in Chicago t^^lls me that on making in* 
quiry of 23 mi<i<Ue*clasa married men in succession i>e found that IH 
had l>oen first He<luccd by a woman. An oflicer in the Indian ^fcdioAl 
Service writes to me as follows; **Once at a cdub in Burma we were 
Rome 23 ut tabic uiid tbc subject of first intercourse cAino up. Ail had 
licen led astray by servants save 2, whniu their sisU*rR* governesses had 
initiated. W’e were all men in the ‘service/ so the facta may bo taken to 
bo t^'pical of what occurs in our stratum of society. All had had 
sexual relations with respectable xmnmrried girls, and most with the 
wives of men known to their fathers, in some instances these l>eing 
old enough to be their lovers’ mothers, Apparently up to the ago of 17 
none had dared to make the first advances, yet from the age of 13 
onward all had had ample op[>ortunity for gratifying their sexual in* 
fitincts with women. Though all had been to public schools whore 
homosexuality >vna known to occur, yet (as I can assert from intimate 
knowledge) none had given signs of inversion or perversion in Burma.” 

In Uussia, TchlenofT, investigating the sexual life uf over 2000 
Afoscow studentH of up]>er and middle class (Archives d\inthropologic 
CrimineUe, Oct.-Nov., 1908), found that in half of them the first coitus 
took place between 14 and 17 years of ago; in 41 per cent, with prosti* 
tutes, in 30 per cent, with scr%*ants, and in 10 per cent, with married 
women. In 41 per cent, the young man dcclaro<l that he hud taken the 
initiative, in 23 per cent, the women took it, and in 23 per cent, the 
incitomeiit came from a comrade. 

The histories I have recorded in Appendix B (as well as in the 
two following volumes of these Htudics) very well illustmic the tendency 
of young girls to manifest sexual impulses when freed from the con* 
straint which they {eo\ in the presence of adult men and from the fear 
of consequences. These histories show especially how very frequently 
nurse-maids and servant'girls effect the sexual initiation of the young 
boys intrusted to them. How coaimoQ this impulse is among adolescent 
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girls of low wjcial cla?s is in<licnto<l by the fact that certainly tho 
iiiajonly of uncld1c*cluKS men can n>call instam'cs from their own chilcb 
hood. (I here lo%4Ve out of account the widespread practice among nurses 
of soothing very young children in their charge by manipulating the 
Hcxual organs.) 

A medient correspondent* in emphasizing this point, writes that 
‘ iruiny boys will (<'11 you that, if a nurse«girl is allowed to in the 

same room with them, she will attempt seAual manipulations. Kithcr 
the girl gets into bed with the boy and pulling him on U> lier tickles the 
penis and inserts it into tho vulva, making t)io boy imitate se.xual inovc' 
ments. or she simply masturbates the child, to get him excited and 
intorosled, often showing him the female sexual opening in herself or in 
hi.s sisters, teaching him to finger it. In fact, a nurse-girl may ruin a 
boy, cbiotly, 1 think, because she has bccu brought up to regard the 
sexual organs os a mystery, and is in utter ignorance about them. H\xo 
thus Uikes the opportunity of investigating the boy's penis to lintl out 
how it works, etc., in order to satisfy her curiosity. I know of a case 
in which a nurse in a fashionable London Square garden used to collect 
nil the hoys and girU (gentlemen's children) in n summer-house when it 
grew dark, and, turning up her petticoats, invite all the boys to look at 
and feel her vulva, and also inciU* the older boys of 12 or 14 to have coitus 
with her. Girls are afraid of pregnancy, so do not allow an adult 
penis to operaU*. I think people should take on a fur higher class of 
nurses than they do.*' 

''Children ought never to bo allowed, under any circumstances 
whatever,” wrote Lawson Tait of ironirn, 1889, p, 02), 

sleep with servants, In every instanee where I have found a numl)cr 
of children iilTc*c(ed iby masturbation] tho contagion lias been traced 
to a servant.” Freud has found {Ncurologischca Centra/b/aff, No. 10, 
1890) that in eases of severe youthful hysteria the starling point may 
frcHpiently bo traced to sexual manipulations by servants, nurse-girls^ 
and governesses, 

“When I was about 8 or 9,” a friend writes, 6or>nnt-maid of 
our family, who used to carry the candle out of iny bc<lroom, often 
drew down the bedclothes and inspected my organs. One night she put 
the ]>eni8 in her mouth. When I asked her why she did it her answer 
WAS that 'sucking a boy's littlo dangle’ cured her of pains in her stom¬ 
ach. She said that she had done it to other little boys, and declared 
that she liked doing it. This girl was about 10; slio had lately been 
'converted.' Another maid in our family used to kiss me warmly on 
the naked abdomen when I was a small boy. But she never did inoro 
than that. I have heard of vuriouH instances of sorvant-girls tampering 
with boys before puberty, exciting the penis to premature erection by 
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mnnipulation^ suction, and contact with their own parts.** Such over* 
stimulation must necessarily in some cases have an injurious lulluence 
on the boy's immature nervous system. Thus, Hutchin.son (Archives of 
Hurgery, voL iv, p. 200) describes a case oi amlilyopia in a boy, 
developing after he had been placed to sloop in a servant-girTs room. 

Moll (A'bn^rare i^cxtuilentp/itulung, third edition, 1809, p. 325) 
refers to the frequency with which sen*ant*girls (between the ages of 18 
and 30) carry on sexual practices with young boys (between 5 and 13) 
vommited to their care. ^lore than a century earlier Tissot, in his 
famous work on onanism, referred to the frequency with which servant- 
girls corrupt hoys by teaching them to masturbate; and still earlier, 
in Kngland, the author of Oaania gave many such cases. We may, 
indeed, go back to the time of Rabelais, who (ns Dr. Kiernan reinin<ls 
me) represents the governesses of Gargantun, when he M’as a child, as 
taking pleasure in playing Avith his penis till it became wet, and joking 
with each other about it. (Oargantua, book i, chapter ix.) 

Tlie prevalence of such manifestations among servunt-girls wit* 
«kosses to their prevalence among lower-class girls generally. In judging 
jaich nets, even when they seem to bo very deliberate, it is im{H>rtant to 
remember that nt this age unrca.soning instinct plays a very largo part 
'n the inanifcstiitions of the sexual impulse. This is clearly indi* 
cated by the phenomena observ'od in the insane. Thus, ns we have seen 
(page 214), Schrbter has found that, among girls of low social class 
under 20 ycuirs of age, s]iontaneous periodical sexual mnnifestations ut 
menstrual epochs occurred in as large a proportion as 72 ]>er cent. 
Among girls of better social ]K)8ition these impulses are inhibited, or at 
all events modified, by good taste or good feeling, the inlluonees of 
tradition or education; it is only to the latter that children should be 
intrusted. 

nocho mentions a case in which a man was accused of repeatedly 
exhibiting his sexual organs to the servant-girl at a house; she enjoyed 
the Hjiectaele (*Ye«ro/ogi#c/ies Ccnfrof6foff, 1893, No. 2). It may well 
be tliat in some cases of self-exhibition the olFender has good reason, on 
the ground of previous experience, for thinking that he is giving pleas* 
urc. “When %ve used to go to bathe while 1 was at school,'* writes a 
correspondent, “girls from a poor quarter of the lower town (some 
quite 10) often followed us and stood to watch about u hundred yards 
from the river. Tliey used to ‘giggle* and ‘pass remarks.* I have seen 
girls of this class peeping through chinks of a palisade around a bathing- 
place on the Thames.” A correspondent w*ho has given special attention 
to tlie point tells me of the groat interest displayed by young girls of the 
people in Italy in the sexual organs of mem 
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CtiriosUy—whotlier in llie form of the dortire for knowledge or 
Mic desire for sensation—is, of c<mrso, not confined to young girls and 
women of lower social strata, though in them it is less ofU'ii restrained 
by motives of self-res poet and good fooling. **At the ago of 8,** writes 
a correspondent, “I was one day playing in a spare room witl> a girl 
of about 12 or 13. She gave me a penholder, and, crouching \i\yot\ her 
hands and knees, with her jiostcrior toward me, invited me to intro¬ 
duce the instrument into the vulva. This was the first time 1 had 
seen the female parts, and, as I appeared to be somewhat repelled, she 
conxcil me to e'en!ply with her desire. I did as she directed, ami she 
said that it gave lier pleasure. Several times after ! repeated the same 
net at her re<iuost. A friend tells me that when ho was 10 a girl of 
10 Ask<*d him to lace up her hoots. While he was kneeling at her foot 
his hand touched her ankle. She asked him to put his hand higher, and 
repealed 'Higher, higher,* till he touched the pudenda, and finally, at 
her re<|uest, put his finger into the vestibule. This girl was very hand¬ 
some and amiable, and a favoriU* of the boy's mother. No one suspecU'd 
this propensity.*’ Again, a correspondent (a man of science) tells me of 
a friend who lately, when dining out, met a girl, the daughter of a country 
vicar; he was not spindnlly attracted to her and paid her no s]»ccial attem 
tion. “A few days afterward he was astonished to receive n call from her 
one afternoon (though his address is not discoverable from any recognired 
source). She sat down as near to him as she could, and rested her Imnd 
on his thigh, etc., while talking on dilTerent subjects and drinking tea. 
niou without any verbal prelude she asked him to have connection with 
her. Though not exactly n Puritan, ho is not the man to jump at such 
an oITct from a woman ho is not in lovo with, so, after ascertaining that 
the girl was nrpo iiifiicfo, ho declined and she went away. A fortnight 
or so later he received a letter from her in the country, making no 
reference to what hail passcil, hut giving an account of her work with 
her Sunday-school class. Ho did not reply, and then came a curt note 
asking him to retum her letter. My friend feels sure she was devoted to 
autoerotic perfi>rn>ance.s, hut, having bocomo attracted to him, caino to 
the conclusion she w'ould like to try normal intercourse.** 

Wolburst, studying the prevalence of gonorrhea among hoys In 
New York (especially, It would appear, in quarters whore the foreign- 
born elements—mainly Russian Jew and south Italian—arc largo), 
staU's: “In my study of this subject there have been ohscr>'ed 3 cases 
of gonorrheal urcthritiH, in boys aged, respectively, 4, 10, and 12 years, 
which were acquired in the usual manner, from girls ranging between 
It) and 12 years of age. In each case, according to the story told by 
tlio victim, the girl made the first advances, and in 1 case, that of the 
4-year-old boy, the act was consummated in the form of an assaultf 
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by a girl 12 years old, in which the child was threatened with injury 
unlcss he performed liis part.” (A. L. Wolbarst. Joumal of flu: 
Americ/in Medical Association, Sept. 28, 1901.) In n further series i.f 
cases {Medical Jiecord, Oct. 29, 1910> Wolbarat obtained similar results, 
though lie recogniz<‘s also the frequency of precocious se.Kuulity in the 
young boy.s themselves. 

Gibb states, concerning assaults on children by women: “It is 
undeniably true that they occur much more frequently than i« gen¬ 
erally supposed, although but few of the cu.ses arc brought to public 
notice, owing to the dilliculty of proving the charge.” t\V. T. Gibb, 
article “Indecent Assaults upon Children,” in A. McLane llatniltoirs 
fii/stem of Legal Mt-dicine, vol. i, p. 051.) Gibb’s opinion carries weight, 
since he is uiedical adviser fur the Xew York Society for the ProU*ction 
of Cliildren, and compelled to sift the evidence carefully in such cases. 

It should bo mentioned that, while a sexual curio.sity exercised 
on younger children is, in girls nl>out the age of pulierty, an ill-regulated, 
but scurcely morbid, iiinnifeetation, in ohler women it may be of patho¬ 
logical origin. Thus, Kiseh records the case of n refined and educated 
lady of 30 who had lM*en married for nine years, hut had never experi¬ 
enced sexual pleasure in coitus. For a long time past, however, she 
had felt a strong desire to play with the genital organs of children of 
either sex, a proceeding which gave her .sexual pleasure. She sought 
to resist this impulse as much as jiossible, but during menstruation it 
was often irresistible. E.xamiiiatioii showed an enlarged ami retroflexwl 
uterus and anesthesia of vagina. (Kisch, Die SteriliiUt dcs llcidc*. 
1880, p. 103.) nic psychological mechanism by which an anesthetic 
vagina leads to a feeling of repulsion for normal coitus and normal 
sexual organs, and directs the sexual feelingK toward more infantile 
forms of sexuality, is here not difiicult to trace. 

It is not often that the sexual attempts of girls and young women 
on boys—notwithstanding their undoubted frequency—become of med¬ 
icolegal interest. In Franco in the course of ton years (1871 to 1884) 
only 181 women, who were mostly between 20 and 30 years of age, were 
actually convicted of sexual attempts on children below 15. (Paul 
Bernard, "Viols et attentats A la Pudeur,” Archives dc I’Anihropologic 
Criininelle, 1887.) Lop (“Attentats A la Pudeur commis par des 
Femmes sur des Petits Fnfants,” id., Aug., 1890) brings togi-thor a 
number of cases cliiefly committed by girls betwwn the ages of 18 and 
20. In England such accusations against a young woman or girl may 
easily be cireunivented. If she is under 1(1 she is protected by tho 
Criminal I.aw Amendment Act and cannot be punished. In any ease, 
when found out, she can always easily bring tlie sympathy to her side 
by declaring that she is not the aggressor, but the victim. Cases of 

ts 
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vioWnt u|>oii Lnw.son Tait rcninrk?^, while they un« 

iJonbte<lly iio occur, nre very much rarer than the frequency \vitl» ^vhich 
the charj'e is nia<le wouhl lead u:^ to suspect. At one time. h\‘ arranj^- 
inont the authority, 7t> such elmrges at Biriniugharn were eon* 

i^eeutivel) brouj'lit Ik* fore Lawson Tait, Tlicse charges were all made 
under the C'riinuial Law Aiiieiuliueiit Act. In oiiIn 0 of these cases 
was he able to advise prosecution, in all of which cases conviction 
was obtaiiicil. In 7 other cascH in which the police <lecifli*d lo prosecute 
there was either no conviction or a very light sentence. In at least 
20 caries the charge was clearly trumped up. The average age of these 
girls was 12. **There is not a pieie of sexual argot that over had before 

reachc'd my ear.s/* remarks Mr. Tail, “but was use<l by these children 
in the descTi]>tions given by them of what had been done to them; and 
they ini rod need, in addition, quite a new vocabulary on the subject. 
The iiiiiiute and <letailed descriptions of the sexual act given by chit.s 
of lU and H would do credit to the pages of Mirabeau. At tlrst sight it 
is a puz/.le to see how children so young obtained tbeir information.*' 
^'About the USD of the wonl 'seduced/ ** the Hatiie writer remarks, *‘I 
wish to say that the class of women from amongst whom the groat bulk 
of tbeso cases nre drawn seem to use it in a sense altogether dilTerent 
from that gimeriilly employed. It is not with them a process in whicli 
male villainy succeeds by various arts in overi't>miTig female virtue and 
rehutaiicc, but simply a date at wliicli an incident in their lives occurs 
for the Jirst time; and, according to their u.sc of the phrase, the ancient 
legend of the Sacred Scriptures, had it ended in the more ordinary and 
usual uay by the virtue of Joseph yielding to the tem]>Uition ofTcred, 
would liavo to n*ad us a riK'ord of the seduction of Mrs. Potipbnr." 

With reference to Isiwson Tuit*s observation that violent nssaults 
on women, while they do occur, are very much rarer than the frequency 
with which hucIi charges are made would lead us to bidiovc, it may b« 
remarked that many med]coleg;il authorities nre of the same opinion 
(See, c.i;., G. \’ivian Poore's 7’icaftsc on Medical JunsHprudcncCf 1001, 
p. 325. Thin writer also remarks: *'1 hold very strongly tliut a woman 
may rape a man as nnich as a man may rape a woman.**) There can 
be little doubt that tbc plea of force is very frequently seized on by 
women as I be easiest available weapon of defense when her cor)nection 
with a man has been revealed. She has been so permeated hy the cur¬ 
rent imliuii that no ''respecUiblc** woman can iK)ssibly have any sexual 
iinpulsi's of her own to gratify that, in order to sercen what she fcola 
to be regarded as an utterly shameful and wicked, as well as foolish, 
act, she dt*claros it never took place by her own will at all. *‘Now, I 
ask you, gentlemen/* I once heard an experienced counsel address tho 
jury in a criminal case, '^as men of the world, have you ever known 
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or heard of a woman, a single woman, confess tliat she had hud sexual 
connection and not declare that force had been used to ooinpel her to 
such connection?” The statement is a little sweeping, hut in this 
matter there is some clement of truth in the ’•man of the world's” 
opinion. One may refer to the story (told by Etienne de liourljon, by 
Francisco de Osuna in a religious work, and by Cer\-ant«s in Don 
Quixote, part ii, ch. aJv) concerning a magistrate who, when a girl 
eamc before him to complain of rape, ordered the accused young man 
either to marry her or pay her a sum of money. Plie fine was paid, and 
the magistrate then told the man to follow the girl and take the money 
from her by force; the man obeyed, but the girl defended herself so 
energetically that he eouUl not secure the money. Then the judge, 
calling the parties before him again, ordered tlie fine to be returned; 
“Had you defended your chastity ns well os you have defended your 
money it could not )>ave been taken away from you.” In most cases of 
“rape,” in the case of adults, there has probably been some degree of 
consent, though that partial assent may have been basely secured by an 
appeal to the lower nervous centers alone, with no parlicipation of Um 
intcUigenco and will. Freud (Zur psydiopathologic dcs Alltagslebcns, 
p. 87) considers that on this ground the judge's decision in Don Quixote 
is "psychologically unjust,” because in such a case the woman’s strength 
is paralyzed by the fact that an iinconscious instinct in herself takes 
her assailant’s part against her own conscious resistance. But it must 
be remembered that the factor of instinct plays a large part twen when 
no violence is attempted. 

Such facts and considerations as tliese tend to show that the 
sexual impulse is by no means so weak in women as many would 
lead us to think. It would appear that, whereas in earlier ages 
there was generally a tendency to credit women with an unduly 
large share of the sexual impulse, there is now a tendency to 
unduly minimize the sexual impulse in women. 
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Special Characters of the Sexual Impulso in Women—The More 
Passive Part Played by Women in Courtship—Tliis Passivity only Ap¬ 
parent—The Physical Mcolinnism of the Sexual Process in Women More 
Complex—The Slower Development of Orgasm in Women—The Sexual 
Impiilso in U'ometi More Frequently Needs to be Actively Aroxised—The 
Climax of Sexual Energj* Falls Later in Women’s Lives than in Men’s 
—Sexual Ardor in Women Increased After the Establishment of S<-xub1 
Hclationshi]>s—Women bear Sexual Excesses better than Men—n»e Sex¬ 
ual Sphere Larger and More Dillused in Women—The Sexual Impulse 
in Women Shows a Greater Tendency to Periodicity and a Wider Range 
of Variation. 

So FAR I Imve been discussing the question of the sexual 
imptilse in women on the ground upon wliich previous writers 
liave tisually placed it. The question, that is, has usually pre¬ 
sented itself to them as one concerning the relative strength of 
the impulse in men and women. When so considered, not 
hastily and with prepossession, as is too often the case, but 
with a genuine desire to get at the real facts in all their as- 
j>ccts, there is no reason, ns wo have seen, to conclude that, on 
the wliole, the sexxial impulse in women is lacking in strength. 

But wo have to push our invcstigjjtion of the matter fur¬ 
ther. lu reality, the question as to whether the sexual impulse 
is or is not stronger in one sex than in the otlier is a some¬ 
what crude one. To put the question in that form is to reveal 
ignorance of the real facts of the matter. And in that form, 
moreover, no really definite and satisfactory answer can be given. 

It is necessary to put the matter on difforent ground. In¬ 
stead of taking more or less insolvahlc questions as to tlie 
strength of the sexual impulse in the two sexes, it is more 
profitable to consider its difTcronces. What are the special char¬ 
acters of the sexual impulse in women? 

There is certainly one purely natural sexual difference of 
a fundamental character, which lies at the basis of whatever 
truth may ho in the assertion tliat women are not susceptible 
(228 
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of sexual emotion. As may be seen when considering tlie phe¬ 
nomena of modesty, the part played hy the female in court¬ 
ship tlirougliout nature is usually different from tliat played 
hy the male, and is, in some respects, a more difficult and com¬ 
plex part. Except when the male fails to play his part prop¬ 
erly, she is usually comparatively passive; in the proper playing 
of her part she has to aj)j)ear to shun the male, to floe from his 
approaches—even actually to repel thein.^ 

Courtship resembles very closely, indeed, a drama or game; 
and the aggressiveness of the male, the coyne.ss of the female, 
are alike unconsciously assumed in order to bring about in the 
most effectual manner the ultimate imion of the sexes. The 
seeming reluctance of the female is not intended to inhibit so.Nual 
activity either in the male or in herself, hut to increase it in 
both. The j)assivity of tlie female, therefore, is not a real, hut 
only an apparent, ])assivity, and this holds time of our own 
sjiecies as much as of the lower animals. “^Vomon are like 
delicately adju.«ted alembics,” said a seventeenth-centurj- author. 
“No Are can he seen outside, hut if you look underneath the 
alembic, if you place your hand on the hearts of women, in both 
places you will find a great furnace.”^ Or, as JIarro has finely 
put it, the passivity of women in love is the passivity of the 
magnet, which in its apparent immobility is drawing the iron 
toward it. An intense energy lies behind such passivity, an 
absorbed preoccupation in the end to be attained. 

Tardc, when exercising magistrate's functions, once had to 
inquire into a case in which a young man was accused of murder. 
In questioning a girl of 18, a shepherdess, who appeared before 
liim as a witness, she told him that on the morning following 
the crime she had seen the footmarks of the accused up to a 
certain point. He asked how she recognized them, and she 
replied, ingenuously but with assurance, that she could recognize 
the footprints of every young man in the neighborhooil, even in 

lOvid remarks (Are Amatoria, bk. i> that, if men were silent, 
Vfomen would take the nctivo ond 8tip|iliAnt part. 

SFerraod, De la i/aiaJic d^Amour, 1623, cb. ii« 
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a plowed field.^ Xo better illustration could be given of the 
real significance of the sexual passivity of women, even at its 
most negative point. 

“The women I have known/* a corre^^pondent writes, *'do not qx- 
])TvsA their sensations and feelings as imich ns I do. Nor have I found 
women usually anxious to practise 'luxuries/ They seldom care to 
practice fcUntio; I have only known one woman wlio offered to do fellatio 
bceauso she like<l it. Nor do they generally care to masturlxite a man; 
that is, they do not care greatly to enjoy the contemplation of the 
other pcrsoi/s excitement. (To me, to see the woman excited means 
almost more than my own pleas\ire.) They usually resist cunritluicf 
although they enjoy it. Tliey do not seem to care to touch or look at a 
man's i>arts so imieh as lie does at theirs. And they seem to dislike the 
longue-kiss unless they fend very sexual or really love a man.” My 
correspondent admits that his relationships have lH*t’n numerous and 
facile, while his erotic demands tend also to deviate from the normal 
path. I’ndor sucli eirrumstanccs, which not uncommonly occur, the 
woman’s passions fail to ho deeply stirred, and she retains her normal 
attitude of relative passivity. 

It is owing to the fact that the sexual passivity of women is only 
an apparent, ami not a real, passivity that women are apt to suffer, 
as men are, from prolonged sexual iihstinoncc. This, indeed, has been 
denied, hut can searcely he said to admit of doubt. The only question 
is as to the relative amount of such suffering, necessarily a very dif¬ 
ficult question. As far back as the fourteenth century Johannes de 
Sunclo Amando stated that women are more injured than men by 
sexual abstinence. In modem times Maudsley considers that women 
^suffer more than men do from the entire deprivation of sexual inter- 
course” ("Itolations between Ilody and Mind,” Ijoticci^ May 2B, 1870). 
Ily some it has boon held that this cause may produce actual disease. 
Thu.s, Tilt, an eminent gjmecologist of the middle of the nineteenth 
century, in discussing this question, wrote: ”\Micn we consider how 
much of the lifetime of woman is occupied by tho various phases of the 
generative process, and how terrihle is ofUm the coiidict within her 
between the impulse of passion and the dictate.s of duty, it may be well 
understood how such a conllict reacts on tho organs of the sexual 
economy in the unimpregnated female, and principally on the ovoria, 

J Tarde, Archives irAnthropolo^e CritnirtcUc^ May 15, 1897. 
Mnrro, who quotes this observation (/'wberfd, p. 407; in French edition, 
p. 01), remarks that his own evidence lends some support to Lombroso's 
TOnelusion that under ordinary circumstances wotuan*s sensory acuteness 
IS loss than that of man. He is, however, inclined to impute this to de¬ 
fective attention; within the sexual sphere w*omen*a atiention becomes 
conrentrat^l, and their sensory perceptions then go far beyond those 
of men. There is probably conBideraWe truth in this subtle obscrvatioiL 
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causing an orgasm, whicli, if ofU-n repeated, mny possibly be productive 
of subacute ovaritis.” (Tilt, On Vterinc and Ovarian Influmniaiiou. 
18G2, pp. 3{)9.310.) Long before Tilt, Haller, it seems, bad said that 
vvouieii are especially liable to sulTcr from privation of sexual inter¬ 
course to which they have been accustomed, and referred to chlorosis, 
hysteria, nyinphomanin, and simple mania curable by intercourse. 
Ilegar considers that in women an injurious result follows the non- 
satisfaction of the sexual impulse and of the “ideal feelings,” and that 
Bymptoms thus arise (pallor, loss of flesh, cardialgia, mal.iisc, slwpless- 
nes.s, disturbances of menstruation) which are diagnosed as "chlorosis.” 
(Ilegar, Zusammenhang dcr O'cschlcchtskrankhcitfn mil nert'osen Lciilcn, 
1885, p. 45.) Freud, as well as Guttel, has found that states of anxiety 
{Anyalzustiitule) are caused by sexual abstinence. Lbweiifeld, on careful 
examination of his own cases, is able to confirm this connection in both 
sexes. He has specially noticed it in young women who marry elderly 
husbands. UVwenleld believes, however, that, on the whole, healthy 
unmarried women bear sexual abstinence better than ineB. If, how¬ 
ever, they are of at all neuropathic disposition, ungmtified sexual emo¬ 
tions may easily lead to various morbid conditions, especially of u 
hysteroneurusthenic character. (I^wonfeld, Hcxtutllcbcn unJ Nerrcn- 
leiden, second wiition, 189U, pp. 44, 47, 54-00.) Balls-Headley considers 
that unsatisfied sexual de.sires in women mny lead to the following 
conditions: general atrophy, anemia, neuralgia and hysU-rin, irregular 
menstruation, leucorrhea, atrophy of sexual organs. He also refers to 
the frequency of myoma of the uterus among those who have not be¬ 
come pregnant or who have long ceased to bear children. (Italls- 
Headley, art. “Ktiology of Diseases of Female GeniUil Organs.” Allbutt 
and Playfair, Syalrm of Oynacology, 1890, p. 141.) It cannot, however, 
bo said that he brings forward substantial evidence in favor of these 
beliefs. It may be added that in America, during recent years, leading 
gj-necologists have recorded n number of cases in which widows on 
remarriage have shown marked improvement in uterine and pelvis 
conditions. 

The question as to whether men or women sufler most from sexunt 
abstinence, as well as the question whether definite morbid conditions 
aro produced by such abstinence, remains, however, an obscure and 
debated problem. The ovailablc daU do not enable us to answer ix 
decisively. It is one of those subtle and complex questions which can 
only be investigated projicrly by a gj-nccologist who :s also a psycholo¬ 
gist. IncideiiUlly, however, we have met and shall have occasion t* 
meet with evidence bearing on this question. It is suflicient to say 
here, briefly, that it is imiiossible to believe, even if no evidence were 
forthcoming, that the exorcise or non-exercise of so vastly important a 
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fiiiietion cAii make no clifTerence to the organism gonorally. So far ft« 
tho ovi<lf*ijce gOi».s it may ho sixid to indicate that the rosulU of the 
nheyiincc of the sexual functions in healthy women in whom the sexual 
eiijotiiina have never boon delinitely aroused ten<l to be diffused and 
unconscious, ns the sexual injpuhe itself often Is, but that, in women in 
whom the sexual emotions have lioen definitely aroused and grutifie<l, 
the results of sexual nhstinence tend to he acute and conscious. 

These acute results are at the present day verj' often due tc 
liremature ejaculation by nervous or neurasthenic husbands, the rapidity 
with which dotumesccnce is reached in the husband allowing insufficient 
lime fur tumescence in the wife, who consequently fails to reach llie 
orgasm. This has of late been froquently pointed out. Tlius Kafemann 
{Scxtuif ptoblc$ur, March, 1010, p. 104 ci sa/.) emphasizes the preva- 
lonco of sexual incvmipetenee in men. Kerenezi, of Buda|K\st {Zcniralblatt 
fiir 1010, ht. I and 2, p. 75), believes that the iH>mbiuaiion 

of neurasthenic husbands with rcsultaiitly nervous wives is extraor¬ 
dinarily common; even putting aside the neurasthenic, ho eonsidera it 
may be said that the whole mule sex in relation to women suffer from 
precocious ejaculation. He adds that it is often difltcult to say whether 
the lack of harmony may not Ihj duo to rctarde<l orgasm in the woman, 
lie regards the inlhiencc of masturbation in early life as tending to 
quicken orgasm in man, while when practised hy the other sex it tends 
to slow orgasm, and thus increases the disharmony. Ho holds, however, 
that the chief cause lies in the education of women with its emphasis 
on sexual repression; this works too well ami the result is that when 
the external imjiedimonts to the sexual impulse are removed the impulse 
has l>ecnme incapable of normal notion. Porosz {Hritish ifcdical Journal, 
April 1, 1011) has brought forward eases of serious nervous trouble in 
women which have been dispersed when the sexual weakness and 
premature ojaculaiion of the husband have been cured. 

T}ic true nature of the passivity of tlic female is revealed 
by the case with which it is thrown oft, more especially when 
the male refuses to accept his cue. Or, if wo prefer to acca|)t 
the analogy of a game, we may say that in the play of courtship 
tlic first move belongs to the male, but that, if he fails to play, 
it is then the female's turn to play. 

Among many birds the males at mating time fall into a state of 
sexual frenzy, but not the females. cannot call to mind a single 
case,*’ states an authority on birds (II. E. Howard, Zooloffist, 1002, p. 
140), '‘where I have seen anything approaching frenzy in the female 
of any species while mating.*’ 
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Another great authority on birds, a very patient and skillful 
obsener, Mr. Edmund Selous, remarks, however, in describijtg the 
courting habits of the ruffs and reeves {Machetes paf/nojc) that, iiotwitli- 
standing the passivity of the females beforehand, their movements 
during and after coitus show that they derive at least as much pleasure 
ns the males. (E. Selous, “Selection in Birds,” Zoologist, IVb. and 
May, lf)07.) 

The same observer, after speaking of the great beauty of the malo 
eider duck, continues: “These glorified males—there were a dozen of 
these, perhaps, to some six or seven females—swam closely alwut the 
latU-r, but more in attendance upon them than as actively pursuing 
them, for the females seemed themselves almost as active agents in the 
sport of being wooed as were their lovers in wooing them. The male 
bird first dipped down his he«»d till his beak just touched the water, then 
raised it again in a constrained and tense manner,—the curious rigid 
action so frequent in the nuptial antics of birds,—at the same time 
utUring his strange haunting note. The air became filled with it; every 
moment one or other of the births—sometimes several together—with 
upturned bill would softly laugh or exclaim, and while the males did 
this, the female-s, turning excitedly, and with little eager demonstrations 
from one to another of them, kept lowering and extending forwanl tho 
head ami neck in the direction of each in turn. ... I noticed that 
a female would often approach a male bird with her head and neck laid 
flat along the water us though in a very ‘coming on’ disposition, and 
that the male bird declined her advances. This, taken in c-onjuiiction 
with the actions of the female when courted by the male, appears to me 
to raise a doubt as to the universal application of the law that through¬ 
out nature the nmle, in courtship, is eager, and the female coy. Here, 
to all appearanco.s, courUhip was proceeding, and the birds had not 
yet mated, llie fcnmle cider ducks, however,—at any rate, some of 
them,—Jippeared to be anything but c-oy.” (Hird U ofe/oag, pp. 114140.) 

Among moor-h»>n8 and great-crested grebes sometimes what Selous 
terms “functional hermaphroditism” occurs and tho females play tlio 
part of the male toward their male couipapions, and then repeat tho 
sexual act with a reversion to the normal order, the whole to the 
satisfaction of both parties. (E. Selous, Zoiilogist, 1902, p. 190.) 

It is not only among birds that the female sonjctimes takes tho 
active part, but also anmng mammals. Among white rats, for instance, 
the males are exceptioimUy eager. Stclnach, who has made many 
valuable experimenta on those animals (Archiv fur die Oesammte 
Physiologie, Bd. Ivi, 1894, p. 319), tells us that, when a female white 
rat is introduced into the cage of a male, he at once lejivca off eating, 
or whatever else he may be doing, becomes indifferent to noises or any 
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other source of detraction, and devotes himself entirely to her. If, 
however^ he is introduced into her eng^* Die new cnvironnient renders him 
nervous and suspicious, and then it is she who takes the active part, 
trying to uttraci him in every way. 'llic impetuosity during heat of 
female animals <if various species, when at length admitted to the 
uiale, is indeed well known to all vvlio arc familiar with animals. 

1 have refeiTed to the fre4}ueiicy with which, in the human species, 
—and very inarke<ily in early adolescence, when the sexual impulse is in 
a hi:;h de^r<*e uncon>ciouH and unrcHtraiuedlv instinctive,—similar muni* 
fesiations nniy often ho noted. \Vc have to reeogiii/e that they are not 
necessarily alniunnal amt still less pathological. They merely represent 
the unseasonable apparition of a tendency which in due subordina¬ 
tion is implied in the phases of courtship throughout the animal world, 
/Vmong some jatopies and in some stages of culture, U*nding to withdraw 
the men from women and the thought of vvonicn, this phase of court* 
ship and this attitude assume n prominence which is absolutely normal. 
The literature of the Middle Ages presents a stale of s<»ciety in which 
men were devoted tu war and to warlike sports, wdiilc the women took 
tlie more active part in love-mnkiiig. The medieval poets represent 
women as actively encouraging backward lovers, and as delighting to 
olFer to great heroes the chastity they had preserved, somctimcH entering 
their bed ehambers at night. Schultz (I>a4i //b/rsc/ic Lrbcn, ]hl. i, pp. 
r)i)4 oOS) considers that these representations are not exaggerated. Cf. 
Krabbes, /iiV Frau im Ai^ffonzosischen Karfs^Fpos, ISS4, p. 20 cf Bcq.f 
and M. A. Potter, SohraA and Uustcmf 1002, pp. la2*lG3. 

Among savages ami barbarous races in various parts of the world 
it is the re<s)gnized custom, reversing the more usual method, for the 
girl to take the initiative in courtship. This is especially so in Kew 
(iniiien. Here the girls almost invariably take the initiative, and in 
consequeuee htdd a vorj* inde|iemlent {Msition. Women are always re* 
gavded as the seducers: “Women sU^nl men.” A youth who proposed 
to a girl would Ik* making himself ridiculous, would be called a woman, 
and bo laughed at by the girls. Tlie usual method by which a girl 
prajvoses is to send a present to the youth by a third parly, following 
this up by repeated gifts of food; the young man sometimes waits a 
month or two, receiving presents all the time, in order to assure him* 
self of the girPs coiistnney before decisively accepting her advances. 
(A. C. Ilnddnn, Cambridge Expedition to Torrr^ Straits^ vol. v, ch. 
viii; iWh, “Western Tribes of Torres Straits,” ifournol of the Anthro- 
pohffiral Institute, vol, xix, February, 1800, pp. 314, 356, 304, 305, 411, 
413; irf^, 77rad //wafers, pp. 158-164; R. E. Guise, “Tribes of the 
Wanigcla River,” Journal of the Anthropological /msfifiife, new scries, 
toI. !, Fcbniary-May, 1899, p. 200.) Westermnrek gives instances of 
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races among whom the women take the initiative in courtship, (i/w* 
tory of Marriage, p. 158; so also Finck, Primitive Love ami Love-stories, 
1899, p. 109 cl scq.; and as regards Celtic women, see Kliys and Hrynmor 
Jones, The "Welsh People.) 

Tliere is another characteristic of great significance by 
which tlie sexual impulse in women ditlers from tijat in men: 
the widely unlike character of the physical mechanism involved 
in the j)roccss of coitus. Considering how obvious this dilTcrencc 
is, it is strange that its fundamental importance should so often 
be underrated. In man the process of tumescence and detumes¬ 
cence is simple. In women it is complex. In man we hove tho 
more or less spontaneously erectile penis, which needs but very 
simple conditions to secure the ejaculation which brings relief 
In women we have in the clitoris a corresponding apparatus on a 
small scale, but behind this has developed a much more c.Ntensivc 
mechanism, which also demands satisfaction, and requires for 
that satisfaction the presence of various conditions that are al¬ 
most antagonistic. Naturally tlie more complex mechanism if 
the more easily disturbed. It is the difference, roughly speaking, 
between a lock and a key. This analogy is far from indicating 
all the difficulties involved. We have to imagine a lock that not 
only requires a key to fit it, but should only be entered at the 
right moment, and, under the best conditions, may only become 
adjusted to the key by considerable use. The fact that the man 
takes the more active part in coitus has increased these difficul¬ 
ties; the woman is too often tanglit to believe that the whole 
function is low and impure, only to be submitted to at her 
husband’s will and for his sake, and the man has no proper 
knowledge of the mechanism involved and the best way of dealing 
with it. The grossest brutality thus may be, and not infreqnont'y 
is, exercised in all innocence by an ignorant husband who simply 
believes that he is performing his “marital duties.” For a 
woman to exercise this physical brutality on a man is with diffi¬ 
culty possible; a man’s pleasurable excitement is usually the 
necessary condition of the woman’s sexual gratification. But the 
reverse is not the case, and, if the man is sufficiently ignorant or 
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sullicieutly coarse-grained to be satisfied with the woman’s sub¬ 
mission, he may easily become to her, in all innocence, a cause 
of torture. 

To tlio man coitus must be in some slight degree pleasurable 
or it cannot take place at all. To the woman the same act which, 
under some circumstances, in the desire it arouses and tlie satis¬ 
faction it imparts, will cause the whole universe to shrivel into 
nothingness, \inder other circumstances will be a source of 
anguisl), physical and mental. This is so to some extent even in 
the presence of the right and fit man. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the mucus which is so profusely poured out over 
the e.xternal sexual organs in woman during the excitement of 
so.vual desire has for its end the lubrication of the parts and the 
facilitation of the passage of the introinittcnt organ. The most 
casual inspection of the cold, contracted, drj’ vulva in its usual 
aspect and the same when distended, hot, and moist suffices to 
show which condition is and which is not that ready for inter¬ 
course, and until the proper condition is reached it is certain 
that coitus should not bo attempted. 

The varying sensitiveness of the female parts again olTers 
ditlicultics. Sexual relations in women are, at the onset, almost 
inevitably painful; and to some extent the same e.xpericnce may 
he repeated at every act of coitus. Ordinary tactile sensibility 
in the female genitourinary region is notably obtuse, but at the 
beginning of the sexual act there is normally a hyperesthesia 
which may be painful or pleosunible os excitement culminates, 
passing into a seeming anesthesia, which even craves for rough 
contact; so that in sexual excitement a woman normally dis¬ 
plays in quick succession that same quality of sensibility to super¬ 
ficial pressure and insensibility to deep pressure which the 
hysterical woman exhibits simultaneously. 

Thus we see that a highly important practical result fol¬ 
lows from the greater complexity of the sextial apparatus in 
women and the greater difficulty with which it is aroused. In 
coitus the orgasm tends to occur more slowly in women than 
In men. It may easily happen that the whole process of de- 
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tumescence is completed in the man before it has begun in his 
partner, who is left either cold or unsatisfied. This is one of the 
respects in which women remain nearer than men to the primi¬ 
tive stage of humanity. 

In the Ilippocratie treatise. Of Gi^eration, it is stated that, %Yhilo 
woman has less pleasure in coitus than man. her pleasure lasts longer. 
{(I.'urrrs il’Uipjforratc^ e<lition Littr^’% ^ol. vii, p. 477.) 

Beaunis considers that the slower development of the orgasm in 
women is the only essential <lilTerenc*e in the sexual proc^ess in men 
and women. |Jk*autiis, Lra *S'eiiA<ifiojis /afernes, ISSf), p. lol.) This 
eharactoristic of the sexual impulse in women, though rec'ogniiuKi for 
so long a period, is still far tcM) utteii ignored or unknown. There is 
even li su|>erstition that injurious results may follow if the mute orgasm 
is not efTeetcd ns rapidly as [Kissihle. That this is not so is shown by 
the experiences of the Oneida community in America, who in their 
system of sexual relationship carried prolonged interwurse without 
ejaculation to an extreme degree. Tljero can be no doubt whatever 
that very prolonged intercourse gives the nmximutii amount of pleasure 
and relief to the woman. Not only is this the very decided opinion of 
wumen who have experienced it, hut it is also indicated by the well* 
rfK’Ognized fa<*t that a woman \>ho repeats the sexual act Hevcral times 
in succession often experiences tn<ire int^mso orgasm and pleasure with 
ouch repetition. 

This {)oint is much better understood in the Kust than in the West. 
Tlio prolongation of the man’s excitement. In order to give the woman 
time for orgasm, is, remarks Sir Richard Burton (.IrobiaM Nighls, vol. 
V, p. 70), much studied by Moslems, as also by Hindoos, who, on this 
acc*oiint, during the orgasm seek to a%*oid owrtenBion of inudcles and 
to preoccupy the brain. During coitus they will drink sherbet, chew 
betel-nut, and even smoke. Kuropwins devote no care to this matter, 
and Hindoo women, who require aliout tuenty minutes to complete the 
act, <x)ntenjptuou«ly call them ^‘village co<*ks.” I have received oonflrimi* 
tion of Burton's statements on this point from medieni corresjiondents 
in India. 

While the European desires to perform as many acts of coitus in 
one night ns possible, Breilenstcin remark®, the Malay, us still more the 
Javanese, wishes, not to rei>eat the act many times, but to prolong 
it. His iiim is to remain in the vagina for alK)ut a quarter of an hour. 
Unlike the European, also, ho boasts of the pleasure he has given Ids 
partner fur more than of his own pleasure. (BreitensU'in, 21 Jahre 
in India, thcil i, ‘'Borneo,p. 228.) 

Jflgcr (Entdeckuny der Seeir, second wlition, vol. i, 1884, p. 203). 
as oiiotcil bv Moll, explains the preference of some women for castrato^t 
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\ui‘n AH ilwv, not morely to tlie abaenco of risk of impregnation, but to 
the |>rolongi*<l ^•l^•^tlon.s that lake place in the easlrah’d. Aly-lkylfritlel 
remarks tii PsichiOirifiy 1003, p. 11 1 '| that he knows woniCJl 

whi* pri'fer ohi men in coitus ^iln]Hy hceaiise of their delay in ejucnlation 
uliieli alhiws more time to the women to hecume excited. 

A lUt'^sian corr^•^|H>ndent living in Italy iaforins mo that a 
Xeapolitan girl of 17, who had only recently eoased to bo a virgin, cx- 
|)hune<l to him that slio preferred coifu.s m ore xuivtr to real intcicourso 
lM*cans4* the latter was over before she hA<l time to obtain the orgjism 
(or, as she put it, ‘*tho big bird 1ms lied from the cage and I nin loft in 
the lurch'*!, >'hilo in the other way ehe was able to experience the 
orgasm twice before her partner reached the ciiiiinx. “This reminds 
me,’* iny correspomi< nt continues, “that a Milanese eot'otto once told mo 
that she imich liked interwurso with Jews bccjiuso, on aci'ount of the 
eirciiincised penis being less sensitive to contact, they ejaculate more 
slowly tlien Cliristiuns. 'With Christians/ she said, 'it coiistjiiitly hap- 
pens that I am hdt unsntistic<l because they ejaculate before me, while 
in coitus with Jews 1 sometimes ejaculate twice Indore the orgasm 
occurs in iny partner, or, rather, I hold hack the soeoiul orgasm until ho 
is ready/ This is confirmed,*’ my corres|Km<lent ctintinucs, “by what I 
was told by a Knssian Jew, a student at the Zurich IVdyteehnic, who 
had a Itussian comrade living with a mistress, also a Russian student, 
or pseii(loHtu<lent. One day the Jew, going early to sr^e his friend, was 
told to enter by a w*oman*s voice and found liis friend's mistress alon^' 
and in her chemise beside tbo bed. Ho was about to retire, hut the 
young woman Ixule him stay and in a few minutes he %vas in bed with 
her. She told him that her lover had just gone away and that she 
never had sexual relief with him bi^causc ho always cjuciiintcd too 
Hoon. That morning he had left her so excited and so unrelieved that 
fthe WHS just nliout to masturbate—which she rarely did boi'auac it 
gave her licaduclie—when she heard the Jew's voice, and, knowing tlmt 
Jews arc slower in coitus than Christians, she had suddenly resolved to 
give herself to him/’ 

I am informed that the sexual power of negroes and slower 
ejaculation (see Ap|>en<lix A) are the cause of the favor with which 
they are viewed by some white women of strong sexual passions in 
America, and by many prostitutes. At one time there was a special 
bouse in Now York City to which white women resorted for these “buck 
lovers”; the women catnc heavily veiled and would inspect the pcniscs 
of the men before making their selection. 

It is thus a result of the complexity of the sexual mech¬ 
anism in women that the whole attitude of a womon toward 
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the sexiial relationship is liable to be alTectcd disastrously by 
the husband’s lack of skill or consideration in initiating lier 
into thi.‘« intimate mystery. Normally the stage of apparent 
repulsion and passivity, often associated with great sensitive¬ 
ness, physical and moral, passes into one of active participation 
and aid in the consummation of the sexual act. But if, from 
whatever cause, there is partial arrest on the woman’s side of 
this evolution in the process of courtship, if her submission is 
merely a mental and deliberate act of will, and not an instinct¬ 
ive and impulsive participation, there is a ncccssarv failure of 
sexual relief and gratification. When we find that a woman 
displays a certain degree of inditrerence in sexual relationships, 
and a failure of complete gratification, we have to recognize that 
tlie fault may possibly lie, not in her, but in the defective skill of 
a lover who has not known how to play successfully the complex 
and subtle game of courtship. Sexual coldness due to the shock 
and suffering of the wedding-night is a phenomenon that is far 
too frequent.' Hence it is that man 3 ’ women may never exj>eri- 
ence sexual gratification and relief, through no defect on their 
part, but through the failure of the liusband to understand the 
lover’s part. We make a false analogy’ when we compare the 
courtship of animals exclusively with our own courtships before 
marriage. Courtship, properly understood, is the process whereby 
both the male and the female are brought into that state of 
sexual tumescence which is a more or less necessary condition 
for sexual intercourse. The play of courtship cannot, therefore, 
be considered to be definitely brought to an end by the ceremony 
of marriage; it may more properly be regarded as the natural 
preliminary to every act of coitus. 

Tumescence is not merely a more or less essential condition for 
proper sexual intercourse. It is probably of more fundamental sig¬ 
nificance as one of the favoring conditions of impregnation. Tliis has, 

lA well-known gynecologist writes from America: “Abhorrence 
due to suffering on first nights I have repeatedly seen. One very marked 
case is that of a fine womanly young woman with splendid figure; she 
is a very good woman, and admires ner husband, but. though she tries 
to develop desire and passion, she cannot succcctl. I fear the man will 
some day appear who will be able to develop the latent feelings.” 
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in<Jce<l, boon long recognized. Vnn Swictcn, ^vhon consulted by tho 
cbiUllos^ Marin Tlieros;i, gave the opinion **Ego vero consco» vulva id 
Saerutissiiiuo Maje^statis ante coituin diutius e.^so titillundan)/’ and 
thereafter Aiv had many ehiUlrcn. ‘*I think it very nearly certain/^ 
Mattheus Duiiran wrote {Goulstonian Lvciurca on Sterilitif in U’onpart, 
1884, p. Wti, "that diwire and plea'*ure in due or moderate degree are 
very iini^ortant aids to, or predisposing causes of, fecundity/* ns bringing 
into acti<in the eoinpUcated proci^sscs of feoundatiun. Hirst {Text-book 
of Obatetrics, ISDll, p. 07) mentions the case of a childless married 
woman who for six years had had no orgasm during inU*roourse; then it 
occoirrcd at the same time ns coitus, and pregnancy resulted. 

Kisch is very decidedly of the same opinion, and considers that 
the popular belief on this point is fully justified. It is a fact, be states, 
that an unfaithful wife is more likely to conceive with her lover than 
Nvith lier husband, nn<l he concludes that, whatever the precise mcch- 
an ism may be, *^sG\\ml exciu*mcnt on the woinuifs part is a necessary 
link in the chain of conditions producing impregnation.** (R. II. Kisch, 
Die ^tcritiliit dcs IVcibcs, 1880, p. 9D.) ICisch believes (p. 103) that in 
the majority of women sexual pleasure only apjtears gradually! ^Her 
the first (*«>habitation, and then develops progressively, and that the 
first conception usually coincides with its complete awakening. Id 530 
cases of his own the most fre<pioiit ojiooh of first impregnation was 
found to be I>etvvecn ten and fifUs*n months after iimrringc. 

The removal of sexual frigidity thus bcc'omcs a matter of somo 
itnporUince. This removal may in some cases \h} elTectcd hy treatment 
throiigli tho huslmiid, but that course is not always practicable. Dr, 
Douglas Hryan, of Lcicosicr, informs me tbni in several cases he lias 
Burceeded in removing sexual coldness and physical nversioT\ in tho 
wife hy hypnotic Huggestion. Tlie suggestions given to the patient arc 
*Hhat all her womanly natuml feelings would be quickly and satUfac* 
torily developed during coitus; that she would experience no feeling of 
disgust and nausea, would have no fear of the orgasm not developing; 
that there would be no involuntary resistance on her part.** Tlie fact 
that Hwvh suggestions cun he permanently cfTective tends to show bow 
superliciiil the sexual '^anesthesia** of women usually is. 

Not only, tlierefore, is tlie apparatus of sexual excitement 
in women more complex than in men, but—in part, possibly as 
a result of this greater complexity—it much more frequently 
requires to be actively aroused. In men tumescence tends to oc¬ 
cur almost spiontaneously, or under the simple influence of ac¬ 
cumulated semen. In women, also, especially in those who live 
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a natural and health}' life, ?exual excitement also tends to occur 

spontaneously, but by no means so frequently as in men. The 

comparative rarity of sexual dreams in women who have not 

had sexual relationsliips alone senes to indicate tliis sexual 

ditferencc. In a very large number of women the sexual impulse 

remains latent \mtii aroused bv a lover’s caresses. The vouth 

* ^ 

spontaneously becomes a miin; but the maiden—as it has been 
said—“must be kissed into a woman.” 

One result of this characteristic is that, more especially 
when love is unduly delayed beyond the first youth, this com¬ 
plex apparatus has diffic-ulty in responding to the unfamiliar 
demands of sexual excitement. Moreover, delayed normal sexual 
relations, when the sexxial impulse is not absolutely latent, tend to 
induce all degrees of pen’erted or abnormal sexual gratification, 
and tlie physical mechanism when trained to respond in other 
ways often fails to respond nonnally wlien, at last, the normal 
conditions of response are presented. In all these ways passivity 
and even aversion may be produced in the conjugal relationship. 
Tlie fact tliat it is almost nonnally the function of the male to 
arouse the female, and that the greater complexity of tlie sexual 
mechanism in women leads to more frequent disturbance of tliat 
mechanism, produces a simulation of organic sexual coldness 
which has deceived many. 

An inHtructive study of cases in which the sexual impulse has been 
thus pervertod has been presented by Smith Daker (“The Neuropsychical 
Element in Conjugal Aversion,” Journal of Tiervous and Mental Dia- 
eaac, toI. xvii, September, 181)2). Itnymond and .Tnnet, who believes 
that sexual coldness is extremely frequent in niurringo, and that it 
plays an important part in the enusatjon of physical and moral 
troubles, find that it is most often due to masturbation. (/yCs Ohsea- 
aiona, vol. ii, p. 307.) Adler, after discussing the complexity of the 
feminine sexual mechaDisin, and the dilTiculty which women llnd in ob' 
taining sexual gratification in normal coitus, concludes that “niasturba* 
tion is a frequent, perhaps the most frequent, enuse of defective sexual 
sensibility in women.” (Op. cit., p. 110.) He remarks that in women 
masturbation usually has less resemblance to normal coitus than in 
men and involves very frequently the special excitation of parts whioh 
are not the chief focus of excitement in coitus, so that coitus fails 
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to supply the Axcitation which has become habitual (pp. 113‘116). In 
the discussion of '‘Autu-crotism" in the first volume of these h'tudics, I 
had already referred to the divorce between the physical and the ideal 
sides of love which may, especially in women, be induced by mas¬ 
turbation. 

Another cause of inhibited sexual feeling has been brought for¬ 
ward. A married lady with normal sexual impulse states (A'cxuaf- 
Problcmc, April, 1912, p. 290) that she cannot experience orgasm and 
sexual satisfaction when the intercourse is not for conception. This ia 
a psychic inhibition independent of any disturbance due to the process 
of prevention. She knows other women who are similarly affected. Such 
nn inhibition must be regarded as nrtificinl and nbnoriiml, since the 
final result of sexual intercourse, under natural and normal conditions, 
forms no essential constituent of the psychic process of intercourse. 

As a result of the fact that in women the sexual emotions 
lend not to develop proat intensity until submitted to powerful 
stimulation, wo find that tlic maximum climax of sexual emotion 
tends to fall somewhat later in a woman’s life than in a man’s. 
Among animals generally there appears to be frequently traceable 
a tendency for the sexual activities of the male to develop at a 
somewhat earlier age tlian those of the female. In the human 
species we may certainly trace the same tendency. As the great 
physiologist, Burdacli, pointed out, throughout nature, with the 
accomplishment of the sexual act the part of the male in the 
work of generation comes to an end; but that act represents 
only the beginning of a woman’s generative activity. 

A youth of 20 may often display a passionate ardor in love 
which is very seldom indeetl found in women who are under 25. 
It is rare for a woman, even though her sexual emotions may 
awaken at puberty or earlier, to experience the great passion of 
her life until after the age of 25 lias been passed. In confirmation 
of this statement, which is supported by daily observation, it 
may be pointed out that nearly all the most passionate love- 
letters of women, as well as their most passionate devotions, have 
come from women who had passed, sometimes long passed, their 
first youth. When Heloise wrote to Abelard the first of the 
letters which have come down to us she was at least 32. Made- 
moiselle-Aissi’s relation with the Chevalier began wh^ she was 
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32, and when she died, six years later, the passion of each was at 
its height. Mary Wollstonecraft was 34 when her love-letters to 
Imlay began, and her child was born in the following year. 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse was 43 when she began to write her 
letters to M. de Guibert. In some cases the sexual impulse may 
not even appear until after the period of the menopause has been 
passed.^ 

In Roman times Ovitl remarked {Ars Amatoria, lib. ii) that a 
woman fails to uiulcrstand the art of love until she bas reached the 
age of 35. ‘‘A gill of 18,** bi\id Stendhal (Dc rAmour, ch. viii), **has 

not the power to crystuUize her emotions; she forms desires that arc 
too limited by her lack of experience in the things of life, to be able to 
love with such passion as u svuman of 28.** ‘^Sexual needs,** said 
Restif de la Bretonne (Monsieur \icoias, vol. xi, p. 221), **uften only 
appears in young women when they are between 20 and 27 years of age; 
at least, that is what I have observed.’* 

£rb states that it is about the middle of the twenties that woraor 
begin to suffer physically, morally, and intencctually from their 
sexual needs. NysirOm (Das OcsschlrchtsUben, p. 103) considers that 
ii is about the age of 30 that a wouinn first begins to feel conscious of 
sex needs. In a easo of Adler’s (op. cif,, p. 141), sexual fendings first 
appeared after the birth of the third child, at the age of 30. Forel 
(Die Sexuctic Fragc, 1900, p. 219) considers that sexual desire in 
woman is often strongest between the ages of 30 and 40. Leitt 
Kapicr (J/enopatMC, p. 04) remarks that from 28 to 30 is often an 
important age in woman who have retained their virginity, erotism 
then appearing with vhc full maturity of the nervous system. Yellow 
lees (art. “Masturbation/* Did ionary of Psychological Mcdicitic), again, 
states that at about the age of 33 some women experience great 
sexual irritability, often resulting in masturbation. AudifTrent 
(Archives Anthropologic Crimincllc, Jan. 15, 1002, p. 3) considers 
that it is toward the age of 30 that a woman reaches her full moral 
and physical development, and that at this period her emotionul and 
idealixitig impulses reach a degree of intensity which is sometimes 

lit is curious that, while the sexual impulse in women tends to 
develop at a lat<? ngc more fre<iucntly than in men, it would also ap{>ear 
to develop more frequently at a verj' early age than in the other sex. 
Hie majority of cases of precocious sexual development seems to be 
in female children. W. Roger Williams (“ProcoriouR Sexual Develop- 
menV* liritish Ot/n/roofogfeof Journal, May, 10(^2) finds that 80 such 
cases have been recorded in females and only 20 In males, and, while 13 
is the earliest age at which boya have proved virile, girls have been 
known to conceive at 8. 
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irruHiKtible. It has already been mentioned that Matthews Duncan^d 
careful inquiries showed that it is lH*tween the ages of 30 and 34 that 
the lurgest proportion of women exjKjricncc sexual desire and sexual 
pleasure. It may be remarked, also, that while the typical Knglish 
novelists, who have gimerally sought to avoid touching the dwper and 
more complex aspects of passion, often choose very youthful heroines, 
French novelists, who have frequently hud a predilection for the problems 
of pUHsion, often choose heroines who are approaching the age of 30. 

IMrschfeld (Von IFcsru <Icr LichCj p. 20) was consulted by a lady 
wlio, being without any sexual desires or feelings, innrrioil an inverted 
mail in onler to live with him a life of simple comradeship. Within 
six months, however, she fell violently in love with her husband, with 
the full manifestation of sexual feelings and accompanying emotions 
of jealousy. Viider all the circumstances, however, she would not enter 
into sexual relntionship with her husband, and the torture she cn- 
durc<l hccnmc so ncuto that she desired to be castrated. In this connee* 
tion, also, 1 may mention a case, which has been communicated to me 
from Cilasgi^w, of a girl—strong and healthy and menstruating regularly 
since the age of 17—who was seduced at the age of 20 without any 
sexual desire on her part, giving birth to a child nine months Inter. 
Subsequently she became a prostitute for three years, and during this 
perioil had not the slightest sexual desire or any pleasure in sexual 
connection. Tliercaftcr she met a poor lad with whom she has full 
sexual desire and sexual pleasure, the result being that she refuses to 
go with any other man, and consequently is almost without food for 
severul days every week. 

The late appearanco of the great climax of sexual emotion in 
women is imiieatod hy a tendeney to iier>*ous and psychic disturbances 
botween the ages of 25 and about 33, which has been indej>ondcntly 
noted by various alienists (though it may be noted that 23 to 30 id 
not an unusual age for first attacks of insanity in men also). Thus, 
KrafTt Ebing states that adult unmarried women between the ages of 
25 and 30 often show nervous symptoms and peculiarities. (Krafft* 
Ehing, “Ueber Neurosen und Psychosen diirch Sexuolle Abstinenr,^^ 
Jahrbuchcr fiir Psijchialnc^ Bd. viii, ht. 1-4, 1888.) Pitres and R^gis 
fin<l also (Compics-rendus XIP Conferfs Inicr^xaiiottnl rfe 
Moscow, 1807, vol. iv, p. 45) that obsessions, which are commoner in 
women than in men and are commonly connected in their causation 
with strong moral emotion, occur in women chiefly between the ages of 
20 and 30, though in men much earlier. The average age at which in 
England women inebriates begin drinking in excess is 20. (BrifisA 
i/cdica/</ou7*tiaf, Sept, 2, 1911, p. 618.) 
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A case recorded by SOrieiix is instructive as regards Uie develop* 
ment of the sexual impulse, although it comes within the sphere of 
mental disorder* A woman of 32 with bad heredity had in childhood 
had weak health and become shy, silent, and fond of solitude, teamed 
by her companions and liuding consolation in hard work. Thm^'h 
verj' emotional, she never, even in the vaguest form, ex|K*rieneod any 
of those feelings and a 8 pi rat ions whieli reveal the presence of the sexual 
impulse. She had no love of dancing and was indilTeront to any em¬ 
braces she might chance to receive from young men* She never mas¬ 
turbated or showed inverted feelings. At the age of 23 she married* 
She still, however, experienced no sexual feelings; twice only she felt 
a faint sensation of pleasure. A child was lK)rn, but her home was 
unhappy on account of her husband's drunken habits. He died and she 
worked hard for her own living and the support of her mother. Then 
at the age of 31 a new phase occurs in her life: she fulls in love with 
the master of her workshop. It was ut first a purely psyeluc alTection, 
without any mixture of physical clemcntH; it was enough to see him, 
and she trembled when she touched anything that belonged to him. 
She was constantly thinking about him; she loved him for his eyes, 
wbicl) seemed to her those of her own child, nn<l especially for his in¬ 
telligence. Gradually, however, the lower ncr%-ous centers began to take 
part in these emotions; one day in passing her the master chanced to 
touch her shoulder; this contact was suiTicient to produce sexual turges- 
cence. She begun to masturbate daily, thinking of her master, and for 
the first time in her life she desired coitus. She evoked the image of 
her master so constantly and vividly that at last hallucinations of 
sight, touch, and hearing appeared, and it seemed to her that he was 
present. Tliesc hallucinations were only with difficulty tlissipaietl. (P. 
SOrjeux, Lcn Anomalies dc VInstinct /?exuc/, 188ft, p. 60.) This case 
presents in on insane form a phenomenon which is certainly by no 
means uncommon and is very significant. Up to the age of 31 wo 
should certainly have been forced to conclude that this woman was 
sexually anesthetic to an almost absolute degree. In reality, we see 
this was by no means the case. Weak health, hard work, and a brutal 
husband had prolonged the latency of the sexual emotions; but they 
were there, ready to explode with even insane intensity (this being due 
to the unsound heredity) in the presence of a man who appealed to 
these emotions. 

In connection with the late evolution of the sexual emotions in 
women reference may be made to what is usually termed ‘‘old maid 8 
insanity,a condition not met with in men. In these cases, which are 
not, indeed, common, single %vomen wlio have led severely strict and 
virtuous lives, devoting themselves to religious or intellectual work 
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and carefully repressing the nnimal side of their natures, at last, just 
before the climacteric* experience an awakening of the erotic impulse; 
they fall in love with some unfortunate nmn, often a clergyman, perse- 
cuU' him with their attentions, and frequently suffer from the delusion 
that ho reciprocates their affections. 

Wlicn once duly aroused^ there cannot usually be any doubt 
conceniing the strength of the sexual impulse in normal and 
healthy women. There would, however, appear to be a distinct 
dilTerence between the sexes at this point also. Before sexual 
union the male tends to be more ardent; after sexual union it is 
the female who tends to be more ardent. The sexual cnergj' of 
women, under these circumstances, would scorn to be the greater 
on account of the long period during which it has been dormant. 

Sitnbaldus in the seventeenth century, In his Gcncanthropcia, 
argued that, though women are cold at first, and aroused with more 
dillic\ilty and greater slowness than men, the ilame of passion spreads in 
them the more afterward, just as iron is by nature cold, but when 
heated gives a great degree of hcaU Similarly Mandcvilic said of 
women that ‘"their passions are not so easily raised nor so suddenly 
fixed upon any particular object; but when this passion is once rooted 
in women it U much stronger niid more durable than in men, and 
rather increoscs than Uiiniiiishcs by enjoying the person of the beloved.*' 
{A iIodc9t Defence of Public SStetoo^ 1724, p. 34.) Burdach considered 
that women only acquire the full enjoyment of their general strength 
after marriage and pregnancy, while it ie before marriage that men 
have most vigor. Schopenhauer also said that a man's love decreases 
with enjoyment, and a woman’s increases. And Ellen Key has remarked 
{Love and Marricffc) that “where there is no mixture of Southerf 
blood it is a long time, sometimes indeed not till years after marriago 
that the senses of the Northern women awake to consciousness.” 

Even among animals this tendency seems to be manifested. Ed« 
nnind Selous {Bird Watching, p. 112) remarks, concerning sea-gulls: 
‘‘Always, or almost always, one of the birds—and this I take to be the 
fernale-^is more eager, has n more soliciting manner and tender begging 
look than the other. It is she who, as a rule, draws the male bird on. 
She looks fondly up at him, and, raising her bill to his, ns though 
bcsctK'hing a kiss, just touches with it, in raising, the feathers of the 
throat—an action light, but full of endearmenU And in every way she 
shows herself the most desirous, and, in fact, so worries and pesters 
the poor male gull that often, to avoid her importunities, he flies away« 
This may seem odd, but I have soon other instances of it. No doubt. 
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in actual courtinj', boloro the sexes arc paired, the male bird i.s usually 
the most eager, but after marriage the female often becomes the wooer. 
Of this I have seen some marked instances.” Selous mentions especially 
the plover, kestrel hawk, and rook. 

In association witli the fact that women tend to show an 
increase of sexual ardor after sexual relationships liave been 
set up inav be noted the probably relatetl fact that sexual in 
tercourse is undoubtedly less injurious to women than to men. 
Other thing^s being equal, that is to say, the tlireshold of excess 
is passed very much sooner by tlic man than by the woman. 
This was long ago pointed out by Montaigne. The ancient say¬ 
ing, *‘Oinne animal post coilum iriste,” is of limited application 
at the best, but certainly has little reference to women. ^ 
Alacrity, rather than langxior, as Robin has tndy observed,^ 
marks a woman after coitus, or, as a medical friend of my own 
has said, a woman then goes about the house singing.® It is, 
indeed, only after intercourse with a woman for whom, in reality, 
lie feels contempt that a man experiences that revulsion of 
feeling described by Shakesj)eare (sonnet cxxix). Such a pass¬ 
age should not he quoted, as it sometimes has boon quoted, a? 
the representation of a normal phenomenon. But, with equal 
gratification on both sides, it remains true that, while after a 
single coitus the man may experience a not unpleasant lassitude 
and readiness for sleep, this is rarely the case with his })artnor, 
for whom a single coitus is often but a plejisant stimulus, the 
climax of satisfaction not being reached until a second or sub¬ 
sequent act of intercourse. "Excess in venerj',” which, rightly 
or wrongly, is set down as the cause of so many evils in men, 
seldom, indeed, appears in connection with women, although in 
every act of venery the woman has taken part.^ 

1 I find the same remark made by Plnzzonus in tiic scvcntcentli 
century. 

2 Art. “FCoondation,” Dictionnaire cncyclopfdiquc dca acicncet, 
midicalet, 

3 lliis also is nn ancient remark, for in the early treatise Do 
Secretu ilulierum, once attributed to Michael Scot, it is stated, con¬ 
cerning the woman wlio finds pleasure in coitus, “cantnt libenter.” 

* It is scarcely necessary to odd that prostitutes can furnish little 
evidence one way or the other. Not only may prostitutes refuse to par- 
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That %voinon boar .sexual excesses better than men was nolctl by 
Cabanis ixnti other early writers. Alienist.^ frequently refer to the fact 
tliat women are less liable (o be aiTeeted by insanity following aueli 
excesses. (Jsce, c.g., Maudsley, '‘Kelations Ik* tween Ik>dy and Mind/’ 
La tux t. May 28, ISTO; and G. Savage, art. '‘Marriage and Insanity*' in 
iJictiouari/ of l^sychdotfical Mt'dicinc,) Trousseau remarked on the fact 
tliat women are not exhausted by repeated acts of coitus within a short 
jM'riod, notwithstanding that the nervous exeifeinent in their case is as 
great, if not greater, and he eonsidorod that this showed that the loss 
of .semen is a cause of exhaustion in men. l^wenftdd (»S*cxuo/febeH und 
ycjvtnU'idi'n^ |>p. 74, 153) sUites that there cannot bo question that the 
nervous system in women i.s less iiilhienced by the afler etTects of coitus 
than in men. Not only, he remarks, are prostitutes very little liiihlc 
to stifTer from nervous over&timiilation, and neurasthenia and hysteria 
when occurring in them bo easily traceable to other causes, hut ^'healthy 
women who are not given to pro.stitution, when they indulge in \ory 
frequent sexual intereourse, provided it is practised normally, do not 
ex]K*rience the slightest injurious elTeet. I have scon many young 
married cou|dcs where the husband had been reduced to a pitiable con- 
flition of nervous prostration and general discomfort by the zeal with 
which he had exereise<l his marital duties, while the wife had l>eon 
l>enefited und was in the uninterrupted enjoyment of the best health.” 
This experience is by no means uncomiuoii. 

A correH|)ondent writes: “It is quite true that the threshold of 
excess is Ic.sH easily reached by \vomen than by men. I have found that 
women run reaeli the orgasm much more frequently than men. Take 
an ordinary rase. I spend two hours with ■ I hnvo the orgasm 

times, with difliciilty; she has it G or 8, or even 10 or 12, times. 
Women can also experience it a second or third time in succession, with 
no interval l>etween. Sometimes tlic mere fact of realizing that the 
man is having the orgasm causes the woman to have it also, though 
it is true that a woman u.sually requires as mn^y* minutes to develop 
the orgasm as a man docs seconds/’ I may also refer to the ease 
recorded in another part of this volume in which a wife had the orgasm 
2G lime.H to her husband's twice. 

Hutehinsou, under the name of )>ostmarital amblyopia (Archives 
of fyurfjery, vol. iv, p. 200), has described a condition occurring in men 
in good health who soon after marriage become nearly blind, but ro* 
cover us soon ns the cause is removed. Ho mentions no cases in women 


licipnte in the sexual orgasm, but the evils of n prostituto’s life are 
obviously connected with causes quite other than mere excess of sexual 
i;ra(incation. 
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due to coitus, but linds that iu women some failure of sight may occur 
after parturition. 

Xhckc states that, in his experience, while masturbation is, ap¬ 
parently, cotinuoner in insane men than in insane women, masturbation 
rc|>eatcd several times u day is much commoner in tlie women. (P. 
Kiicke, “Die Sexucllon Perversitiiten iu der Irrenanstalt,*’ Psychiairisetw 
Dladvn, 1699, No. 2.) 

Great excesses in masturbation seem also to be commoner among 
women who may be said to be sane than among men. Hi us, Illoch 
(.Ycu? Ortcatui Mcdirol Journal, 1896) records the case of a young mar¬ 
ried woman of 25, of bad heredity, wlio had suffered from almost life¬ 
long sexual hyperesthesia, and would masturbate fourteen times daily 
during the menstrual periods. 

With regard to excesses in coitus the case may be Tnentionod of 
a country girl of 17, living in a rural district in North Carolina whero 
prostitution was unknown, who would cohabit with men almost openly. 
On one Sunday she went to a secluded school-house and let three or 
four men wear themselves out cohabiting with her. On another occa¬ 
sion, ut night, iu a held, she allowed anyone who would to perform the 
sexual oct, and 25 men and \yoya then had intercourse with her. When 
seen she was much prostrated and with a tendency to spasm, but quite 
rational. Subsequently she married and attacks of this nature became 
fare. 

Mr. Lawson made an '^attested statement*' of what he had ob¬ 
served among the Marquesan women. mentions one case in which 

he heard a parcel of lx>ys next morning count over and name 103 men 
who during the night had intercourse with one woman." (Medico* 
Chirurgicat Review, 1871, vol. li, p. 300, apparently quoting Chevers.) 
This statement aeemH open to question, hut, if reliable, would furnish 
a case which must be unique. 

There is a further important difference, thougli intimately 
related to some of the differences already mentioned, between 
the sexual impulse in women and in men. In women it is at 
once larger and more diffused. As Sinibaldus long ago said, the 
sexual pleasure of men is intensive, of women extensive. In 
men the sexual impulse is, as it were, focused to a single point. 
This is necessarily so, for the whole of tlie essentially necessary 
part of the male in the process of human procreation is confined 
to the ejaculation of semen into the vagina. But in women, 
mainly owing to the fact that women are the child-bearers, in 
place of one primary sexual center and one primary erogenous 
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rogion, there are at least tljrec such sexual centers and erogenous 
regions: the clitoris (corresponding to the penis), the vaginal 
p.ossage up to tlie womb, and the nij)ple. In both sexes there are 
other secondary and reflex centers, but there is good reason for 
believing tliat these are more numerous and more widespread in 
«onien than in inen.^ How numerous the secondary sowial cen- 
fers in women may be is indicated by the case of a woman men¬ 
tioned l)y Moraglia, who boasted that she knew fourteen different 
ways of masturbating herself. 

This great diffusion of the sexual impulse and emotions in 
women is as visible on the psychic ns on the physical side. A 
woman can find sexual satisfaction in a great number of ways 
tliat do not include the sexual aet proper, and in a great number 
of ways that a[)pareutly are not physical at all, simply because 
their physical basis is diffused or is to bo found in one of the 
outlying sexual zones. 

It is, moreover, owing to the diffused character of the sexual 
emotions in women that it so often happens tliat emotion really 
having a sexual origin is not recognized as such even by the 
woman herself. It is possible that the great prevalence in women 
of the religious emotional state of “storm and stress,” noted 
by Professor Starbuck,^ is largely due to unemployed sexual 
imjuilse. In this and similar ways it hapiHJUs that the magnitude 
of the se.vual sphere in woman is unrealized by the careless 
observer. 


> 'niifl is, for inslancr, indientod by tho oxporimonU of Gunlino 
concpniing the sexual Hcnsitivcncss of tho Ups (.ircAiHo di Psichiatria, 
1904, fnxe. .'!). He found that mechanical irritation applied to the lips 
produced more or less sexual feeling in 12 out of 20 women, but in only 
10 out of 25 men, i.c., in threc-flftlis of tho women and twu-liftlis of tho 
men. 

2 “Adolescence is for women primarily a period of storm and stress, 
while for men it is in tlie highest sense a period of doubt.” (Stnrbuck, 
Psychology of Iteligion, p. 241.) It is interesting to note that in the 
religious sphere, also, the emotions of women are more dilTuscd than 
those of men; Starlmck confirms the conclusion of Professor Coe that, 
while women hove at least as much religious emotion ns men, in them 
tt is more nll-pervnsive, and they experience fewer struggles and acute 
arises. [Ibid., p. 80.) 
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A aujnber of converging facU tend to indicate that the acxual 
sphere is larger, and more potent in its influence on the organism, 
in ^vomen than in men. It >vould appear that among the males and 
females of lower animals the same dilTerence may be found. It is stated 
that in birds there is a greater flow of blood to the ovaries than to the 
testes. 

In women the system generally is more affected by disturbances 
in the sexual sphere than iu men. Tliis appears to be the case oa 
regards the eye. “The influence of the sexual system upon the eye in 
mau/* Power states, ‘is far loss j>otent, and the connection, in conse¬ 
quence, far less easy to trace than in woman/^ (H. Power, “Relation 
of Ophthalmic Disease to the Sexual Organs/* Lanccf, November 20, 
1887.) 

The greater predominance of the sexual system in women on iho 
psychic side is clearly brought out in insane conditions. It is well 
known timt, w*hilo satyriasis is rare, nymphomania is compHrAtivcIy 
common. These conditions are probably often forms of mania, and in 
mania, while sexual symptoms are common in men, they are ofUm 
stated to be tbe rule in women (sec, ^.< 7 ., KrafTt^Ebing, Psychopathia 
BcxualU^ tenth edition, English translation, p. 405). Bouchcreuu, in 
noting this difference in the prevalence of sexual manifestations during 
inHauity, remarks that it is partly due to the naturally greater depend¬ 
ence of women on the organs of generation, and partly to tbe more 
active, independent, and laborious lives of men; in his opinion, satyria¬ 
sis is specially apt to develop in men who lead lives resembling tlioso 
of women. (Bouchereau, art. “Satyriasis/* Dic^ionfiotre cfici/o/op<^diquc 
dcs sciences midtcalc^*) Again, postconnubial insanity is very much 
commoner in W'omen than in men, a fact which may indicate the more 
predominant part played by the sexual sphere in women. (Sa^'age, 
art. “ifarriago and Insanity,” Dictionary of Peychologicnl i/cdicinc.) 

Insanity tends to remove the artiflcial inhibitory' influences that 
rule in ordinary life, and there is therefore significance in such a fact 
as that Uic sexual appetite is often increased in general paralysis and to a 
notable extent in women. (Pactet and Colin, Lcs AMnta devant la 
Justice, 1002, p. 122.) 

Kllcke, from his experiences among the insane, makes an interest- 
ing ond possibly sound distinction regarding the character of the sexual 
manifestations in the two sexes. Among men he finds these manifesto' 
tions to be more of n reflex and purely spinal nature and chiefly mani¬ 
fested in masturbation; !& w'omon he finds them to be of a more 
cerebral character, and chiefly manifested in erotic gestures, lascivious 
conversation, etc. Tlie sexual impulse would thus tend to involve to 
a greater extent the higher psychic region in women than in men. 
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Forel likewise (Die Se^uclle FragCf 1000, p. 270), remarking OD tt"0 
much greater prevalence of erotic manifestations among inssino women 
than insane men tand pointing out that it is by no means due merely 
to the prcsi^ace of a male doctor, for it remains the same when the 
doctor is a woman), considers that it proves that in women the sexual 
impulse resides more prominently in the higher nervous centers and in 
men in the lower cen Uth. (As rogar<Is the great prevalence of erotic 
manifestations among the female insane, 1 may also refer to Clayc 
Shaw’s interostifig observations, ‘’The Sexes in Lunacy/’ liarfhoio^ 
int'iFs Hospital Keports, vol. xxiv, also quoted in Havelock 

Ellis, Man au<J U’oma/i, p. 370 et siq.) Whether or nut we may accept 
NUcke’s and Fored’s intorpreUUiuii of the facts, which is at least douht> 
ful, there cun be little doubt that the s<^xual impulse is uiore funda* 
mental in women. This is indicated hy XUcke’s observation that among 
idiots sexual manifestations are c'oiiniioiier in females than in males. 
Of 10 idiot girU, of the age of 10 and under, 15 certainly masturbated, 
Homctinies as often as fourteen times a day, while the remaining girl 
probably inasturbateil; but of 25 youthful male idioU only I played 
with his penis. (P. Niicke, “Hie Scxuellen PerveraiUiUn in dcr Irren- 
anstnlt/* Psychiafrischc DUidcn, l80f>, No, 2, pp. 0, 12.) On tho 
physical 8i<le Bourneville and Sollior found (Progris mtUlical, 1888) that 
puberty is much retarded in idiot and imbecile buys, while J. Voisin 
(Auro/os trilygi^nc Juno, 1804) found that in idiot and 

imbecile girls, on the contrary, there is no luck of full sexual develop* 
nient or retardation of puberty, while masturbation is common. In 
women, it may Iw added, as Ball |iuiiited out (Folic (roliguc, p. 40), 
sexual hallucinations arc especially common, while under the inlluenco 
of anesthetics erotic nmnifestntions and feedings arc fnxiurnt in women, 
but rare in men. (Mnveloek Kills, Man and Woman, p. 25U.) 

The fact that the first coitus has n much more profound moral 
and psychic iiilluence on a woman thon on a man would also seem to 
indicate how* much more fundaincnLil the sexual region is in women. 
The fact may be considered as undoubted. (It is referred to by Marro, 
La l•ub€rid, p. 4G0.) Ttie mere physical fact that, while in men coitus 
remains a merely exterior contact, in women it involves penetration into 
tho sensitive and virginal interior of the body would alone indicoto this 
difference. 

Wo arc told that in tho East there was once a woman named 
Moarboda who was a philosopher and considered to be tlie wisest 
woman of her time. When Moarboda was once asked: “In 
what part of a woman’s body does her mind resided’ she re¬ 
plied : “Between her thighs.” To many women,—perhaps, in- 
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deed, wc might even say to most women,—to a certain e.xtent 
may be applied—and in no otTensive sense—tlie dictum of tho 
wise woman of the East; in a certain sense their hrains jure in 
their wombs. Their mental activity may sometimes seem to be 
limited; they may appear to he passing througli life always in a 
rather inert* or dreamy state; but, when their sexual emotions 
are touched, tlien at once tlioy spring into life; they become alert, 
resourceful, courageous, indefatigable. “But when I am not in 
love 1 am nothing!’’ o.xelaimed a woman when reproached by a 
Erench magistrate for living with a thief. There are many 
women who could truly make the same statement, not many 
men. That emotion, which, one is temjjted to say, often unmans 
the man, makes the woman for the first time truly herself. 

“Women arc more occupied with love than men,” wrote Do 
SC-iiuncour (De VAmour, vol. ii, p. 59); “it shows iUelf in all their 
movements, animates their looks, gives to their gestures a grace that 
is always new, to their smiles and voices an incxpns^ihlc charm; they 
live for love, wliile many men in obeying love feel that they ate 
forgetting themselves.” 

itestif de la Bretonne (J/on«inir Kicolas, vol. vi, p. 223) quotes 
a young girl who well describes the difference which love makes to n 
woman: “Before I vegetated; now all my actions have a motive, an end; 
they have l)ecomc important. When I wake my first thought is ‘Some¬ 
one is occupied with mo and desires me.' I am no longer alone, as I 
was before; another feels my existence and cherishes it,” etc. 

“One is surprised to see in the south,” remarks Bonstetteii, in his 
suggestive book, I/Homme du Midi et I’Homnie du \ord (1824),—and 
the rei lark by no means applic.s only to tho south,— ‘how love imparts 
intelligetice even to those %vho are most deficient in ideas. An Italian 
woman in love is inexhaustible in the variety of her feelings, all sulwr- 
dinuted to the supreme emotion which dominates her. Her ideas follow 
one another with prodigious rapidity, and produce a lambent play 
which is fed by her heart alone. If she ceases to love, her mind becomes 
merely the scoria of the lava ^yhich yesterday had been so bright.” 

Cabanis bad already made some observations to much the same 
effect. Referring to the years of nubility following puberty, he remarks: 
*T have very often seen the greatc.st fecundity of ideas, tho most brill¬ 
iant imagination, n singular aptitude for the arts, smldenly develop in 
girls of this age, only to give place soon afterword to the most absolute 
mental mediocrity.” (Cabanis, “De I’lnfluence des Sexes,” etc., Itajr 
porta du Phyaitpie et du Morale de I'flomtne.) 
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This phenomenon seems to he one of the indications of the 
immense organic significance of the sexual relations. Woman’s 
paH in tlic world is less obtrusively active than man’s, hut there 
is K moment when nature cannot dispense with energy and 
mesitnl vigor in women, and that is diiring the reproductive 
period. 'I’hc languidest woman must needs l>e alive when her 
sexual emotions are profoundly stirred. People often marvel 
at the infatuation which men display for women who, in tho 
eyes of all tlie world, seem commonplace and dull. This is not, 
as we usually suppose, always entirely due to tlie proverbial 
blindness of love. For the man whom she loves, such a woman 
is often alive and transformed. He secs a woman who is hidden 
from all the world. He e.xperiences something of that surprise 
and awe winch DostoielTsky felt when the seemingly dull and 
bnitish criminals of Siberia suddenly exhibited gleams of ex- 
qui.site sensibility. 

In women, it must further he said, the se.xual impulse 
shows a much more marked tendency to periodicity than in men; 
not only is it less n])t to appear spontaneously, but its spon¬ 
taneous manifestations are in a very pronounced manner corre¬ 
lated with menstruation. A woman who may experience almost 
overma-stering sexual desire just before, during, or after tho 
monthly period may remain i>erfectly calm and self-possessed 
during the rest of the month. In men such irregularities of tho 
sexual impulse ore far less marked. Thus it is that a woman 
may often appear capricious, unaccountable, or cold, merely be¬ 
cause her moments of strong emotion have been physiologically 
confined within a limited period. She may bo one day capable 
of audacities of which on another the very memory might seem 
to have left her. 

Not only is the intensity of the sexual impulse in women, 
ns compared to men, more liable to vary from day to day, or 
from week to week, but the same greater variability is marked 
when we compare the whole cycle of life in women to that of 
men. The stress of early womanhood, when tho reproductive 
functions are in fullest activity, and of late womanhood, when 
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they are ceasing, produces a profound organic fermentation, 
psychic a.s much as physical, which is not paralleled in tlie lives 
of men. This greater variability in the cycle of a woman’s life 
as compared with a man’s is indicated very delicately and pre¬ 
cisely by the varying incidence of insanity, and is made clearly 
visible in a diagram prepared by ilarro showing the relative 
liability to mental diseases in the two sexes according to age.* 
At the age of 20 the incidence of insanity in both sexes is equal; 
from that age onward the cun’e in men proceeds in a gradual 
and equable manner, with only the slightest oscillation, on to old 
age. But in women the curve is extremely irregular; it remains 
high during all the years from 20 to 30, instead of falling like 
the masculine cur\c; then it falls rapidly to considerably below 
the masculine curve, rising again considerably above the mascu¬ 
line level during the climacteric years from 40 to 50, after which 
age the two sexes remain fairly close together co the end of life. 
Thus, as measured b}' the test of insanity, tlie curve of woman’s 
life, in the sudden rise and sudden fall of its sexual crisis, dilTers 
from the curve of man’s life and closely resembles the minor 
curve of her menstrual cycle. 

The general tendency of this difference in sexual life and 
impulse is to show a greater range of variation in women than 
in men. Fairly unifonn, on the whole, in men generally and in 
the same man throughout mature life, sexual impulse varies 
widely between woman and woman, and even in the same woman 
at different periods. 

1 I^farro, La PubertH, p. 2.33. This tabic covers all those cases, 
nearly 3000, of patients entering the Turin asylum, from 1686 to 1895, 
in which the age of the first appearance of insanity was known. 
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In conclusion it may be worth while to sum up the main 
points brought out in this brief discussion of a very large ques¬ 
tion. W’c liave seen that there are two streams of opinion re¬ 
garding the relative strength of the sexual impulse in men and 
women: one tending to regard it ns greater in men, the other 
as greater in women. We have concluded that, since a large 
body of facts may be brought fom*ard to support either view, 
we may fairly hold that, roughly speaking, the distribution of 
the sexual impulse between the two sexes is fairly balanced. 

We have, however, further seen that the phenomena are in 
reality too complex to he settled by the usual crude method of 
attempting to discover quantitative differences in the sexual 
impulse. Wo more nearly get to the bottom of the question by 
a more analytic method, breaking up our mass of facts into 
groups. In this way we find that there are certain well-marked 
characteristics by which the sexual impulse in women differs 
from the same impulse in men: 1. It shows greater apparent 
passivity. 2. It is more complex, less apt to appear spontane¬ 
ously, and more often needing to be aroused, while the sexual 
orgasm develops more slowly than in men. 3. It tends to be¬ 
come stronger after sexual relationships are established. 4. 
The thre.shold of excess is less easily reached than in men. 5. 
The sexual sphere is larger and more diffused. 6. There is a 
more marked tendency to periodicity in the spontaneous mani¬ 
festations of sexual desire. 7. Largely as a result of these 
characteristics, the sexual impulse shows a greater range of 
variation in women than in men, both as between woman and 
woman and in the same woman at different periods. 

It may be added that a proper understanding of these 
sexual differences in men and women is of great importance, 
both in the practical management of sexual hygiene and in the 
comprehension of tliose wider psychological characteristics by 
which women differ from men. 

( 256 ^ 
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THE SEXUAL INSTINCT IN SAVAGES. 

I. 

In the eighteenth centurj', wlien savage tribes in various 
parts of the world first began to be visited, extravagantly ro¬ 
mantic views widely prevailed as to the simple and idyllic lives 
led by primitive peoples. During the greater part of the nine¬ 
teenth century the tendency of opinion was to the opposite e.v- 
treme, and it became usual to insist on the degraded and licen¬ 
tious morals of savages.^ 

In reality, however, savage life is just as little a prolonged 
debauch as a prolonged idyll. The inquiries of such writers as 
Westennarck, Frazer, and Crawley are tending to introduce a 
sounder conception of the actual, often highly com]>le.x, con¬ 
ditions of primitive life in its relations to the sexual instinct. 

At the same time it is not difficult to account for the belief, 
widely spread during the nineteenth century, in the unbridled 
licentiousness of savages. In the first place, the doctrine of 
evolution inevitably created a prejudice in favor of such a view. 
It was assumed that modesty, chastity, and restraint were the 
finest and ultimate flowers of moral development; therefore at 
the beginnings of civilization we must needs expect to find the 
opposite of these things. Apart, however, from any mere prej¬ 
udice of this kind, a superficial observation of the actual facts 
necessarily led to much misunderstanding. Just as the naked¬ 
ness of many savage peoples led to the belief that they were 

* Thus, Lubbock (T^rd Avebury), in the Origin of Civilization, 
fifth edition, 1889, brings forward a number of references in evidence of 
this belief. More recently Finck, in his Primitive Love and Lovc-atoriee, 
1899, seeks to accumulate data in favor of the unbounded licentiousness 
of savages. He admits, however, that a view of the matter opposed to 
his own is now tending to prevail. 
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lacking in modesty, although, as a matter of fact, modesty is 
more highly developed in savage life than in civilization,^ so the 
absence of our Kuropean rules of sexual behavior among savages 
led to the conclusion that they were al)andoned to debauchery. 
The widcspreatl custom of lending the wife under certain cir¬ 
cumstances was especially regarded a-s indicating gross licentious¬ 
ness. Jloreover, even when intercourse was found to be free 
before marriage, scarcely any investigator sought to ascertain 
what amount of sexual intercourse this freedom involved. Tt 
was not clearly \inderstood that such freedom m\ist by no means 
be necessarily assumed to involve very frequent intercourse. 
Again, it often happened that no clear distinction was made 
between peoples contaminatcil by association with civilization, 
and peoples not so contaminated. For instance, when prostitution 
is attributed to a savage people we must usually suppose either 
that a mistake has been made or tliat the pwplo in question have 
'jeen degraded by intercourse with white peoples, for among un¬ 
spoilt savages customs that can properly he called prostitution 
rarely prevail. Nor, indeed, would tliey be in hannony with 
the conditions of primitive life. 

It has been seriously maintained that the chastity of savages, 
BO far os it exists at all, is duo to European civilization. It is 
doubtless true that tliis is the case with individual persons and 
tribes, but there is ample evidence from various parts of the 
world to show that this is by no means the rule. And, indeed, it 
may be said—with no disregard of tlie energ)’ and sincerity of 
juissionnrj’ efforts—that it could not be so. A new system of 
beliefs and practices, however c.vcellent it may be in itself, can 
never possess tlie same stringent and unquestionable force as the 
system in which an individual and his ancestors have always 
lived, and which they liave never doubted the validity of. That 
this is so we may have occasion to observe among ourselves. 
Christian teachers question the wisdom of bringing young people 
under free-thinking influence, because, although they do not 

1 See “The ETOlution of Modesty" in the first volume of these 
Studies. 
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deny the morals of free-thinkers, thev believe that to unsettle 
the young may have a disastrous etfect, not only on belief, but 
also on conduct. Yet this dangeroiislv unsettling process ha? 
been applied by missionaries on a wholesale scale to races which 
in some respect are often little more than children. When, 
therefore, we are considering the chastity of savages we mu.^t not 
take into account those peoples which have been brought into 
close contact with Europeans. 

In order to understand the se.vual habits of savages gen¬ 
erally there are two points which always have to be borne in 
mind as of the first importance: (1) the checks restraining 
sexual intercourse among savages, especially as regards time and 
season, are so numerous, and the sanctions uphohling those 
checks 80 stringent, that sexual excess cannot prevail to the same 
e.xtent as in civilization; (2) even in the absence of such checks, 
that difficulty of obtaining sexual erethism which has been noted 
as so common among savages, when not overcome by tlie stimu¬ 
lating influences prevailing at special times and seasons, and 
which is probably in large measure dependent on hard condition 
of life as well as an insenfitive quality of nen'ous texture, still 
remains an im|)ortant factor, tending to produce a natural 
chastity. There is a third consideration which, though from the 
present point of view subsidiary, is not without bearing on our 
conception of chastity among savages: the importance, oven 
sacredness, of procreation is much more generally recognized by 
savage than by civilized peoples, and also a certain symbolic 
significance is frequently attached to human procreation as re¬ 
lated to natural fruitfulness generally; so that a primitive sexual 
orgy, instead of being a mere manifestation of licentiousness, 
may have a ritual significance, as a magical means of evoking the 
fruitfulness of fields and herds.^ 

1 Tho sncredncAS of soxual relations often applies also to individual 
marriage, llius, Skeat» in his Malay Mnyic, shows that the bride and 
bridegroom arc definitely rccogniZ(*d as sacred^ in the same sense that 
the king in, and in Malay States tho king is a very sacrod person. See 
also, concerning the sacred character of coitus, whether individual or 
collective^ A. Van Gennep^ Rites de Passage, passim^ 
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When a savage practises extraconjugal sexual intercourse, 
tlie act is frequently not, as it lias come to be conventionally 
regarded in civilization, an immorality or at least an illegitimate 
indulgence; it is a useful and entirely justifiable act, producing 
definite benefits, conducing alike to cosmic order and social 
order, although these benefits are not always such as we in 
civilization believe to be caused by the act. Thus, speaking of 
the northern tribes of central Australia, Spencer and Gillen 
remark: “It is very usual amongst all of the tribes to allow 
considerable license during the performance of certain of their 
ceremonies when a large number of natives, some of them coming 
often from distant parts, are gathered together—in fact, on such 
occasions all of the ordinary marital rules seem to be more or 
less set aside for the time being. Each day, in some tribes, one 
or more women are told off whose duty it is to attend at the 
corrobboree grounds,—sometimes only during the day, sometimes 
at night,—and all of the men, except those who are fathers, elder 
and younger brothers, and sons, have access to them. 

The idea is that the sexual intercourse assists in some way in the 
proper performance of the ceremony, causing ever>'thing to work 
smoothly and preventing the decorations from falling off.*’^ 

It is largely this sacred character of sexual intercourse— 
the fact that it is among tho things that are at once “divine” 
and “impure,” these two conceptions not being differentiated in 
primitive thought—which loads to the frequency with which in 
savage life a taboo is put upon its exercise. Robertson Smith 
added an appendix to his ReUgion of ihe Semites on “Taboo on 
tho Intercourse of the Sexes.”^ Westermarck brought together 
evidence showing the frequency with which this and allied causes 
tended to the chostity of savages.® Frazer has very luminously 
expounded tho whole primitive conception of sexual intercourse, 
and showed how it affected chastity.'* Warriors must often be 

1 Sprncpr and Gillen, yorth^m Tribes of Cmtral Australia, p. 136. 

2 licligion of the Semites, second edition, 1894, p. 464 ct seq. 

8 Historf/ of Marriage, pp. 06-70, 160*168p etc. 

4 Ooldcn Bough, third editloDp part il, Taboo and the Perils of the 
Bout Frazer hoa discussed taboo generally. Fov a shorter occouot ol 
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chaste; the men who go on any hunting or other expedition 
require to be chaste to be successful; the women left belxiud must 
be strictly chaste; sometimes even the whole of tlie people left 
behind, and for long periods, must be chaste in order to insure 
the success of the expedition. Hubert and Maus touched on the 
same point in tlieir elaborate essay on sacrifice, pointing out bow 
frequently sexual relationships are prohibited on the occasion of 
any ceremony whatever.^ Crawley, in elaborating the primitive 
conception of taboo, has dealt fully with ritual and traditional 
influences making for chastity among savages. He brings for 
ward, for instance, a number of cases, from various parts of the 
world, in which intercourse has to be delayed for days, weeku, 
even months, after marriage. He considers that the sexual con¬ 
tinence prevalent among savages is largely due to a belief in the 
ener\-atiDg effects of coitus; so dangerous are tlie sexes to each 
other that, as he points out, even now sexual separation of tlio 
sexes commonly occurs.^ 

There are thus a great number of constantly recurring oc¬ 
casions in savage life when continence must be preserved, and 
when, it is finnly believed, terrible risks would be incurred by ita 
nolation—during war, after victory, after festivals, during 
mourning, on journeys, in hunting and fishing, in a vast number 
of agricultural and industrial occupations. 

It might fairly be argued that the facility with which the 
savage places tliese checks on sexual intercourse itself boars 
witness to the weakness of the sexual impulse. Evidence of 
another order which seems to point to the undeveloi>ed state of 
the sexual impulse among savages may be found in the com¬ 
paratively undeveloped condition of their sexual organs, a con- 


taboo nee ort “Taboo” by Northcotr Thomas in Encycloixrdia Britan^ 
fMco, eleventh edition, 1911. Freud has lately (/mo^o, 1012) made an at¬ 
tempt to explain the origin of taboo psychologically by comparing it U 
neurotic obsessions. Talwo, Freud believes, has its origin in n forbid¬ 
den act to perform which there is a strong unconscious tendency; an 
ambivalent attitude, that is. combining the opposite tendencies is thus 
established. In this way Freud would account for the fact that tabooed 
persons and things are both sacred and unclean. ^ 

l“Eesai sur le Sacrifice,” IJAnn^c Sooxologique, 1899, np. 60-51. 

* The Myttio Rose, 1902, p. 187 et eeq., 216 ot aeq., 342 et aeg. 
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ilition not, indeed, by any means constant, but ven’ frequently 
noted. As repirds women, it has in many parts of the world 
been obsened to be the rule, and t)ie data wliieh Ploss and 
ilbjrtels have aeeumulated setuu to me, on the whole, to point 
clearly in tliis direction.^ 

At anotlicr point, also, it may be remarked, the repulsion 
between tlic .«oxes and the restraints on intercourse may be 
osso«'iatcd with weak sexual impiilse. It is not improbable that 
a certain horror of the sexual organs may be a natural feeling 
wbicli is oxtiiiguislied in tlie intoxication of desire, yet still has 
n physiological basis which renders the sexual organs—tlisguised 
and minimized by convcntioji and by artistic representation— 
more or less disgusting in the absence of orotic emotion.- And 
this is j)robably more marked in cases in which the sexual instinct 
is constitutionally feeble. A lady who had no marked sexual 
desires, and who considered it well bred to be imlifTerent to such 
iruitters, on inspecting her sexual parts in a mirror for the first 
lime in lier life was shocked and disgusted at the siglit. Cer¬ 
tainly many women could record a similar experience on being 
first aiJproaclicd by a man, although artistic conventions present 
the nuilc form with greater trutli than the female. Moreover, 
—and here is the significant point,—this feeling is by no means 
restricted to the refiiietl and cultured. “When working at 
Jliobclangolo,” wrote a correspondent from Italy, “my upjicr 
gondolier used to see photographs and statuettes of all that man’s 
works. Stopping one day before the Niglit and Dawn of S. 
Ijorenzo, sprawling naked women, he exclaimed: ‘How hideous 

1 Das Weib, vol. i, RcK^tion 0. 

2 This Alatrmont Iioa In'en qucHtioncd. It eliould, howevor, be 
fairly evnlcni that tlio acxual or^tia in either sox, when cloaely exam* 
inofl, can ncarcoly ho regardiul ai) beautiful except in the eyes of a 
perxon of the opponito aox who ia in a condition of Acxual cxcitcTncnt» 
and they are nut always attractive even then. Moreover, it must bo 
rcinoiiiherod tliat the Hiiakedike aptitude of the penis to enter into a 
state of enaction apart from the control of the will puU it in a dilTercnt 
category from any other or^n of the body, and could not fail to at* 
tract the attention of primitive pooples so easily alarmed by unusual 
munifoHtations. Wo find even in the early ages of Christianity that St. 
Aug\istino aitacheil immense importance to this nlarining aptitude of 
tlic pimis ufl a sign of man's sinful and dogenerato state. 
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they are!^ I pre.«5e<l him to explain liimsclf. He went on: ‘The 
ugliest man naked is handsomer than the finest woman naked- 
Women have crooked legs, and their sexual organs stink. I only 
once saw a naked woman. It was in a brothel, when I waa 18. 
The sight of her “natura” made mo go out and vomit into the 
canal. You know I have been twice married, but I never saw 
either of mv wives uithout clothing.’ Of very rank chee.so ho 
said one day: ‘Puzza come la natura d’una donna.’” This man, 
my correspondent added, was entirely normal and robust, but 
seemed to regard sexual congress as a mere evacuation, the se.\ual 
instinct apparently not being strong. 

It seems possible that, if the sexxial impulse had no exist¬ 
ence, all men would regard women with this horror fetnina;. 
As things are, liowever, at all events in civilization, sexual emo¬ 
tions l)egin to develop even earlier, usually, than acquaintance 
with the organs of the other sex begins; so that this disgust 
is inhibited. If, however, among savages the sexual impulse is 
habitually weak, and only aroused to strength under the impetus 
of powerful stimuli, often acting |K‘riodically, then we shouhl 
expect the horror to be a factor of considerable importance. 

The weakness of the physical sexual impulse among savages 
is reflected in the psychic sphere. Many writers have pointed 
out that love plays but a small part in their lives. They practise 
few endearments; they often only kiss children (Wcstermarck 
notes that sexual love is far less strong than parental love) ; love- 
poems are among some primitive peoples few (mostly originating 
with the women), and their literature often gives little or no 
attention to passion.* Affection and devotion are, however, often 
strong, especially in savage women. 

It is not surprising that jealousy should often, though not 
by any means invariably, be absent, both among men and among 
women. Among savages this is doubtless a proof of the weakness 
of the sexual impulse. Spencer and Gillen note the comparative 

J L\]b1>ock, Origin of Civiltzofion, fifth edition, pp. 00, 73; Wester* 
mnrek, History of Marriage^ p, 357; GroHso, Anfiinge dcr Kunst^ p. 
236; Herbert Spencer^ ‘'Oripn of Music/’ ilind^ Oct.* 1800* 
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absence of jealousy in men among the Central Australian tribes 
they studied.^ Negresses, it is said by a French army surgeon 
in his Untrodden Fields of Anthropology, do not know what 
jealousy is, and the first wife will even borrow money to buy 
the second wife. Among a much higher race, tlie women in a 
Korean liousehold, it is said, live together happily, as an almost 
invariable rule, though it appears that this was not always the 
case among a polygamous people of European race, the Monnons, 

The tendency of the sexual instinct in savages to periodicity, 
to seasonal manifestations, I do not discuss here, as I have dealt 
with it in the first volume of these Studies.- It has, however, 
a very important bearing on this subject. Periodicity of sexual 
manifestations is, indeed, less absolute in primitive man than in 
most animals, but it is still ver)’ often quite clearly marked. It 
ia largely the occurrence of these violent occasional outbursts of 
the sexual instinct—during which the organic impulse to 
tumescence becomes so powerful that e.xternal stimuli are no 
longer necessary—that has led to the belief in the peculiar 
strength of the impulse in savages.^ 

1 Sponcer and Gillen, \a«ire Tribes of Central Aaatralia, p. 99; 
ef. Finck, /VtiMiJiee Love and Love-stories, p. 89 c* 

2 “The I’henonieiia of Sexual Periodicity.” The subject has also 
been more recently discussed by Walter Heape, “The 'Sexual Season’ of 
hfammaU," Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, vol. xliv, 1900. 
See also F. 11. A. Marshall, The Physiology of Reproduction, 1910. 

3 This view finds a belated supporter in Max Marcuse (“Ocsch- 
liH'htHtrieb des Vrmenschens,” SeTual-Prohleme, Oct., 1909), who, on 
grounds which I cannot regard os sound, seeks to maintain the belief 
that the sexual instinct is more highly developed among savage than 
among civilized pcoplca. 
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The facts thus seem to indicate that among primitive 
peoples, while the magical, ceremonial, and traditional restraints 
on sexual intercourse are very numerous, very widespread, and 
nearly always very stringent, there is, underlying this prevalence 
of restraints on intercourse, a fundamental weakness of the 
sexual instinct, which craves less, and craves less frequently, 
than is the case among civilized peoples, but is liable to be 
powerfully manifested at special seasons. It is perfectly true that 
among savages, os Sutlierland states, “there is no ideal which 
makes chastity a thing beautiful in itself”; but when the same 
writer goes on to state that “it is untrue that in sexual licenso 
the savage has everything to learn,” we must demand greater 
precision of statement.^ Travelers, and too often would-be scien¬ 
tific writers, liave been so much impressed by the absence among 
savages of the civilized ideal of chastity, and by the frequent 
freedom of sexual intercourse, that they have not pause<l to in¬ 
quire more carefully into the phenomena, or to put themselves 
at the primitive point of view, but have assumed tliat freedom 
here means all that it would mean in a European popjilation. 

In order to illustrate the actual circumstances of savage life 
in this respect from the scanty evidence furnished by the most 
careful observers, I have brought together from scattered sources 
a few statements concerning primitive peoples in very various 
parts of the world.^ 

I A. Sutherland, Origin and Oroicth of the Sforal Irutinct, vol. i, 
pn. 8, 187. Ab has been sho^vn by. for Instance. Dr. Iwnn Bloch 
{Beitrage zur /Ktiologie der Paychopalhia Bezualts, Lratcr Iheil. 1902), 
every perverse sexual practice may be found, somewhere or other, aiiionij 
savaccs or barbarians; but, ns the same writer acutely jxjints out (p. 
68), these devices bear witness to the need of overcoming frigidity 
rather than to the strength of the sexual impulse. 

SPIOSB and Bartels have brought together in Daa Wei6 a large 
number of facts in the same sense, more especially under the headings 
of Abttinenz-Vorechriften and Die Femhaltung dcr Bchxoangeren. 1 have 
not drawn upon* tbeir collection. 
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Among the Andamanese, Portman, who knows them well, 
says that sexual desire is very moderate; in males it appears at 
the age of 18, hut, as ‘'their love for sport is greater tlian their 
passions, these arc not gratified to any great extent till after 
marriage, which rarely takes place till a man is about 2(1. 

Although chastity is not esteemed by the Fuegians, and 
virginity is lost at a ver}' early age, yet both men and women are 
extremely moderate in sexual indulgence.^ 

Among the Eskimo at the other end of the American con¬ 
tinent, according to Dr. F. Cook, the sexual passions are sujv 
pressed during the long darkness of winter, as also is the 
menstnial function usually, and the majority of the children are 
bom nine months after the appearance of the sun.^ 

Among the Indians of North America it is the custom of 
many tribes to refrain from sexual intercourse during the whole 
period of lactation, as also D’Orbigny found to be the case among 
South American Indians, although suckling went on for over 
three ycars.^ Many of the Indian tribes have now been rendered 
licentious by contact with civilization. In the primitive condi¬ 
tion their ciistoins were entirely difTerent. Dr. Holder, who 
knows many tribes of North American Indians well, has dealt in 
some detail with this point. “Several of the virtues,” he states, 
“and among them chastity, were more faithfully practised by 
the Indian race before the invasion from the East than those 
same virtues are practised by the white race of the present day. 

. . . The race is less salacious than either the negro or 
white race. . . . That the women of some tribes arc now 
more careful of their virtue than the women of any other com¬ 
munity whoso history I know, I am fully convinced.”® It is not 
only on the women that sexual abstinence is imposed. Among 

i</oumaI of the Anthropological Iivstitutc, May, 1800, p. 3C0. 

SITvadea and Denikor, ilis^on Scicniifiquc du Cap Horn, voJ. vii, 

p. 188. 

3 F. Cook, Ycio rorfc J<mrnal of Ognecologg and Obatetrios, 1894. 

* A. d’Orbigny, l/Homme Anidricain, 1830, vol. 1, p. 47. 

SA. n. Holder, "Gy'uccic Notes Among the American Indiaas,'* 
AtncTnoan Journal of Obstetrics, 1802, vol. xxvi. No. 1. 
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Eome branches of the Salish Indians of British Columbia a 
young widower must refrain from sexual intercovirse for a year, 
and sometimes lives entirely apart during that period.i 

In many parts of Polynesia, although tlic sexual impulse 
seems often to have been highly developed before the arrival 
of Europeans, it is vei-y doubtful whetlier license, in the Euro- 
^,ean sense, at all generally prevailed. The ilarfjucsans, who 
have sometimes been regarded as peculiarly licentious, are espe¬ 
cially mentioned by Foley as illustrating his statement that 
sexual erethism is with dilliculty attained by primitive peoples 
e.xcept during sexual seasons.- Herman Melville s detaile<l ac¬ 
count in Tyyce of the Marquesans (somewhat idealized, no doubt) 
reveals nothing that can fairly be called licentiousness. At 
Kotuma, J. Stanley Gardiner remarks, before the missionaries 
came sexual intercourse before marriage was free, but gross im¬ 
morality and j)rostitution and adultery’ were \mknown. Matters 
ore much worse now.^ The Maoris of New Zealand, in the Oid 
days, according to one who had lived among thorn, were more 
chaste than the English, and, though a chief might lend his wife 
to a friend as an honor, it would bo very dillicult to take her 
(private commujiiwUon )Captain Cook also represented these 

people as modest and virtuous. 

Among the Papuans of New Guinea and Torres Straits, 
although intercourse before marriage is free, it is by no means 
unbridled, nor is it carried to excess. 'Ihere are many' circum- 


1870. 


l./ournal of thr Anthropoloffxcal Institute, 1905, p. 139. 

2 Foley, liuUctin. de la Hocifti d’Anthropologic, Purls, November 6, 


3J. S. Gardiner, Journal of the Anthroj^logical Institute, Febru- 
ary, 1808, p. 400. 

4 As remirds tlie modern Maoris, a medical correBi>ondont in New 
Zealand wriU*a: “It is in.thing for memlu-TS of lx»Ui sexes to live in 
the same room, and for promiscuous intercourse to take place lH*tui*en 
father and daughter or brother and sister. Maori women, who will 
disiday a great deal of modesty when In the preH..nfe of male Maori!^ 
win openlv ask strange Europeans to have sexua intercourse with them, 
and without any desire for reward. l*he men, however, seem to prefer 
their own women, and even when staying in towns, whore they can 
obtain prostituUs, they will remain continent until they return home 
Again, a pori^ of perhaps a month.'* 
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stances restraining intercourse. Tlius, unmarried men must not 
indulge in it during October and November at Torres Strait«. 
It is tlic general rule also that there should be no sexual inter¬ 
course during pregnancv. while a child is being suckled (whicli 
goes on for three or four years), or even until it can speak or 
wnlk.^ In Astrolabe Ray, New Guinea, according to Vahness, a 
young couple must abstain from intercourse for several weeks 
after marriage, and to break tliis rule would be disgraceful.^ 

As regards Australia, Brough Smyth wrote: “Promiscuous 
intercovirse hetweeu the sexes is not practised by the aborigines, 
atjd their law.s on the subject, particularly those of New South 
Wales, are very strict. When at camp all the young unmarried 
men are stotioned by themselves at the extreme end, while the 
married men, each with his family, occupy the center. No 
conversation is allowed between the single men and the girls 
or the married women. Infractions of these laws were visited 
by punishment; . . . five or six warriors threw from a 

comparatively short distance several spears at him [the offender]. 
The man was often severely wounded and sometimes killed.”® 
This author mentions that a black woman has been known to 
kill a white man who attempted to have intercourse with her 
by force. Yet both se.xcs have occasional sexual intercourse from 
an early ago. After marriage, in various parts of Australia, 
Iherc are numerous restraints on intercourse, which is forbidden 
not merely during menstruation, hut during the latter part of 
pregnancy and for one moon after childbirth.'* 

Concerning the people of the ilalay Peninsula, Hrolf 
Vaughan Stevens states: “'fhe sexual impulse among the 
Belendas is only developed to a slight extent; they are not sen¬ 
sual, and the husband has intercourse with his wife not oftener 

> Schcllong, Zcitschrift fiir Ethnologic, 1880, i, pp. 17, 10; Haddon, 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, February, 1800, np. 316, 307; 
Quisi*, ib., February and May, 1800, p. 207; ^'Iigmann, tb., 1002, pp. 
208, 301-302; Ilcporta Cambridge Expedition, vol. v, pp. 100-200, 2'76. 

^Zcitschrift fiir Ethnologic, 1000, ht. v, p. 414. 

’t R. Brough Smyth, Tho Aborigines of Victoria, vol. ii, p. 318. 

* Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1804, pp. 170, 177, 187. 
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than three times a month. The women also are not ardent. 

. . . The Orang Laut are more sensual than the Dyaks, 

who are, however, more given to ob.scene jokes than their neigh¬ 
bors. . . . Witli the Belendas there is little or no love- 
play in sexual relations.”^ Skeat tells us also that among 
Malays in war-time strict chastity must be observed in a stock¬ 
ade, or the bullets of the garrison will lose their power.- 

It is a common notion that the negro and negroid races of 
Africa are peculiarly prone to sexual indulgence. This notion 
is not supported by those who have had the most intimate 
knowledge of these peoples. It probably gained currency in 
part owing to the open and expansive temperament of tlie negro, 
and in part owing to the extremely sexual character of many 
African orgies and festivals, though those might quite os legiti¬ 
mately be taken as evidence of difficulty in attaining sexual 
erethism. 

A French army surgeon, speaking from knowledge of the 
black races in various French colonics, states in his Untrodden 
Fields of Anthropology that it is a mistake to imagine that the 
negress is very amorous. She is rather cold, and indilTcrent to 
the refinements of love, in which respects she is very unlike the 
mulatto. The white man is usually powerless to excite her, 
partly from his small penis, partly from his rapidity of emis¬ 
sion ; the black man, on account of his blunter nervous system, 
takes three times as long to reach emission as the white man. 
Among the Mohammedan peoples of West Africa, Daniell re¬ 
marks, as well as in central and northern Africa, it is usual to 
suckle a child for two or more years. From the time when 
pregnancy becomes apparent to the end of weaning no inter¬ 
course takes place. It is believed that this would greatly en¬ 
danger the infant, if not destroy it. This means that for every 
child the woman, at all events, must remain continent for about 
three years.^ Sir H. H. Johnston, writing concerning the peo- 

iZcitschrift fQr Ethnolorne, 1800, iv, pp. 180-181. 

2 W. W. Skeat, J/aZay i/o^c, p. 624. 

8 W. F. Daniell, Medical Topography of Ovlf of Outnea, 1849, p. 65 
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pies of central Africa, remarks that the man also must remain 
chaste during these periods. Thus, among the Atoiiga the wife 
leaves her husband at the sixth month of pregnanev, and does 
not resume relation.^ with him until five or six months after 
the birth of tl)e child. If. in the interval, he has relations with 
any other woman, it is believed his wife will certainly die. “The 
negro is very rarely vicious,’’ Johnston says, “after ho has at¬ 
tained to the age of puberty. He is only more or less uxorious. 
The children are vicious, as they are among most races of 
mankind, the boys outr.agco\isly so. As regards the little girls 
over nearly the whole of British C’entral Africa, chastity before 
puberty is an unknown condition, except perhaps among tho 
A-nyattja. Before a girl is become a woman it is a matter of 
absolute indilTercnco what she docs, and scarcclv any girl re¬ 
mains a virgin after about 5 years of age.”^ Among the 
Bangala of the upper Congo a woman suckles her child for six 
to eighteen months and during all this period the husband has 
no intercourse with his wife, for that, it is believed, would kill 
the child.2 

Among the Yoniba-speaking people of West Africa A. B. 
Ellis mentions that suckling lasts for tJiree years, during the 
whole of which period the wife must not cohabit with her 
husband.2 

Altliough chastity before marriage appears to bo, ns a rule, 
little regarded in Africa, this is not always so. In some parts of 
West Africa, a girl, at all events if of high birth, wlicn found 
guilty of unchastity may be punished by the insertion into her 
vagina of bird i>oppor, a kind of capsicum, beaten into a mass; 
this produces intense pain and such acute inflammation that tho 
canal may even be obliterated.^ 

Among the Dahomey women there is no coitus during preg¬ 
nancy nor during suckling, which lasts for nearly three years. 

1 Sir ir. II. Jolinston. ItritMh Central Africa, 1809, pp. 409, 414. 

2 Rev. J. II. Weeks, Journal of the Anthropological iMtitutc, 1910, 
p. 418. 

3 Sir A. B. Ellis, ForubO'l^nraAruM Peoples, p. 186. 

< W. F. Dnniell, op. dt., p. 30. 
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The same is true among the Jekris and other tribes on the 
Niger, where it is believed that the milk would siilTer if inter¬ 
course took place during lactation.^ 

In another part of Africa, among the Suaheli, oven after 

marriage only incomplete coitus is at first allowed and there is 

no intercourse for a vcar after the child’s birth.^ 

■ 

Farther south, aniong the Ba Wenda of north Transvaal, 
says the Kev. K. Wessmann, although the young men are per¬ 
mitted to “play” with the young girls before marriage, no sexual 
intercourse is allowed. If it is seen that a girl’s labia are apart 
when she sits down on a stone, sh© is scolded, or even punished, 
as guilty of having had intercourse.*'* 

Among the higher races in India the sexual instinct is 
verj’ developed, and sexual intercourse has been cultivated as 
an art, perhaps more elaborately than anywhere else. Here, 
however, we are far removed from primitive conditions and 
among a people closely allied to the Kuropeans. Farther to 
the east, as among the Cambodians, strict chastity seems to 
prevail, and if we cross the Himalayas to the north we find our¬ 
selves aniong wild people to whom sexual license is unknown. 
Thus, among the Turcomans, even a few days after the mar¬ 
riage has l>cen celebrated, the young couple are separated for an 
entire year."* 

All the great organized religions have seized on this value 
of sexual abstinence, already consecrated by primitive magic and 
religion, and embodied it in their system. It was so in ancient 
Eg}'pt. Thus, according to Diodorus, on the death of a king, 
the entire population of Egypt abstained from sexual intercourse 
for seventy-two days. The Persians, again, attached great value 
to sexual as to all other kinds of purity. Even involuntary semi¬ 
nal emissions were severely punishable. To lie with a menstruat- 

i Journal of the Anlhropotoffical Institute, August aiul Noveml>or, 
1898, p. lOfi. 

'■t Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic, 1899, ii and iii, p. 84; Velt«n, Sitten 
und Ocbraiiche der Suaheli, p. 12. 

^ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1890, p. 364. 

4 Vambery, Travels »h Central Asia, 1864, p. 323. 

18 
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ing woman, according to the Vendidad, was as serious a matter 
as to pollute holy fire, and to lie with a pregnant woman was to 
incur a penalty of 2000 strokes. Among the modem Parsees 
a man must not lie with his wife after she is four months and 
ten days pregnant. Slohammeilanism cannot be described as an 
ascetic religion, yet long and frequent periods of se.xual absti¬ 
nence are enjoined. There must be no sexual intercourse during 
the whole of pregnancy, during suckling, during menstruation 
(and for eight days before and after), nor during the thirty 
days of the Hamedan fast. Other times of sexual abstinence are 
also prescribed; tlms among the Mohammedan Yezidis of Mardin 
in northern Mesopotamia there must be no sexual intercourse 
on Wednesdays or Fridays.* 

in the early Christian Church many rules of sexual absti¬ 
nence still prevailed, similar to those usual among savages, though 
not for such prolonged periods. In Egbert’s Penitential, belong¬ 
ing to the ninth century, it is stated that a woman must abstain 
from intercourse with her husband three months after conception 
and for forty days after birth. There were a number of other 
occasions, including Lent, when a husband must not know his 
wife.- “Some canonists say,” remarks Jeremy Taylor, “that the 
Church forbids a mutual congression of married pairs upon fes¬ 
tival days. . . . The Council of Eliberis commanded absti¬ 

nence from conjugal rights for three or four or seven days before 
the communion. Pope Liberius commanded the same during 
the whole time of Lent, supposing the fast is polluted by such 
congres-sions.”® 

1 Hoard, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Jan.*Junc, 1911, 
p. 210. Tlic same rule is also obsciw^ by the Christians of this district. 

2 Haddon and Stubbs, Counoifa ond Ecclesiastical Documents, vol. 
iii, p. 42.3. 

3 Jeremy Taylor, The Rule of Conscience, bk. iii, ch. iv, rule tt. 
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Tiids it would seem probable that, contrary to a belief once 
widely prevalent, the sexual instinct has increased rather than 
diminished with the growth of civilization. This fact was clear 
to the insight of Lucretius, though it has often been lost sight 
of since.* Yet even observation of animals might have sug¬ 
gested the real bearing of the facts. The higher breeds of 
cattle, it is said, require the male more often than the inferior 
breeds.2 Thorough-bred horses soon reacli sexual maturity, and 
I understand that since pains have been taken to improve car^ 
horses the sexual instincts of the mares have become less trust- 
wortliy. There is certainly no doubt tlmt in our domestic ani¬ 
mals generally, which live under what may be called civilized 
conditions, the sexual system and the sexual needs are more 
developed than in the wild species most closely related to thenr.^ 
All observers seem to agree on this point, and it is sufficient to 
refer to the excellent summary of the question furnished by 
lleapc in the study of “The ‘Sexual Season’ of Mammals,” to 
which reference has already been made. He remarks, more¬ 
over, that, “wliile the sexual activity of domestic animals and 
of wild animals in captivity may be more frequently exhibited, 
it is not 60 violent as is shown by animals in the wild stHtc.”-* 
So that, it would seem, the greater periodicity of the instinct 
in the wild state, alike in animals and in man, is associated 
with greater violence of the manifestations when they do ap- 

i De Rerum Natura, v, 1010. 

a Rnciboraki (Traiti de la Menstruation, p. 43) quotes the observa- 
tioo of an experienced breeder of choice cattle to this effect. 

3 “The orgnns which in the ferol state,” as Adlerz remarks {liio- 
logisehes Centralblatl, No. 4, 1002; quoted in Science, May 16, 19021. 
"are continually exercised in a severe struggle for existence, do not imrlur 
domestication compete so closely with one another for the less neede«l 
nutriment. Hence, organs like the reproductive glands, which are not 
so directly implicated in sclf-preser^-ation, are able to avail thcmselvea 
of more food.” 

■t Quarterly Journal of Microtoopioal Bcttncc, vol. xliv, 1900, p. 
12, 31, 39. 
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pear. Certain rodent*^, such as the rat and the mouse, are well 
known to ]>ossess both great reproductive power and marked 
sexual proclivities. Hoapo suggests that this also is “due to 
tlie advantages derived from their intimate relations with the 
luxuries of civilization/’ Heape recognizes that, as regards 
reproductive power, the same development may be traced in 
man: “It would seem highly j>rohal)le that the reproductive 
power of man has increased with civilization, precisely as it may 
be increased in the lower animals by domestication; that the 
effect of a regular su{»ply of good food, togctlier with all the 
other stimulating factors available and exercised in modem ci\'i- 
lizod communities, has resulted in such great activity of the 
generative organs, and so great an increase in the supply of the 
reproductive elements, that conception in the healthy human 
female may he said to be possible almost at any time during 
the reproductive period.” 

“People of sense and reflection arc most apt to have violent 
and constant passions,” wrote llary Wollstonecraft, “and to bo 
proved on by them.”* It is that fact which loads to the greater 
importance of sexual phenomena among the civilized ns com¬ 
pared to savages. The conditions of civilization increase the 
sexual instinct, which consequently tends to be more intimately 
connected with moral feelings. Morality is bound up with 
the development of the sexual instinct. The more casual and 
periodic character of the impulse in animals, since it involves 
greater sexual indifference, tends to favor a loose tie between 
the sexes, and hence is not favorable to the development o£ 
morals as we understand morals. In man the ever-present im¬ 
pulse of sex, idealizing eaeh sex to the other sex, draws men and 
women together and holds them togetlier. Foolish and igno¬ 
rant persons may deplore the full development wliich the sexual 
instinct has reached in civilized man; to a finer insight that 
development is seen to be indissolubly linked with all that is 
most poignant and most difficult, indeed, but also all that is 
best, in human life ns wc know it. 

1 “Love,” in Thoughts on the Education of Daughters. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEXUAL INSTINCT 

It is a very remarkable fact that, although for many years 
past serious attempts have been made to elucidate the psychol- 
ogy of sexual perversions, little or no endeavor has been made 
to study the development of the normal sexual emotions. 
Nearly every writer seems either to take for granted that he 
and his readers are so familiar with all the facts of normal sex 
psychulog)' that any detailed statement is altogether uncalled 
for, or else he is content to \iTite a few fragmentary remarks, 
mostly made up of miscellaneous extracts from anatomical, 
philosophical, and historical works. 

Yet it is as unreasonable to take normal phenomena for 
granted here as in any other region of science. A knowledge 
of such phenomena is as necessarj’ here as physiology is to 
patholog)' or anatomy to surgery. So far from the facts of 
normal sex development, sex emotions, and sex needs being uni* 
form and constant, as is assumed by those who consider their 
discussion unnecessary, the range of variation within fairly nor¬ 
mal limiU is immense, and it is impossible to meet with two 
individuals whose records are nearly identical. 

There are two fundamental reasons why the endeavor 
should be made to obtain a broad basis of clear information on 
the subject. In the first place, the normal phenomena give the 
key to the abnormal phenomena, and the majority of sexual 
perversions, including even those that are most repulsive, are 
but exaggerations of instincts and emotions that arc germinal 
in normal human beings. In the second place, we cannot even 
know what is normal until we are acquainted with the sexual 
life of a large number of healthy individuals. And until we 
know the limita of normal sexuality we arc not in position to 
lay dovm any reasonable rules of sexual hygiene. 
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On these grounds I have for some time sought to obtain 
the sexual liistories, and more especially the early histories, of 
men and women who, on prima facie grounds, may fairly be 
considered, or are at all events by themselves and others con¬ 
sidered, ordinarily healthy and normal. 

There are many dilliculties about such a task, difficulties 
wliicli are suiReiently obvious. There is, first of all, the natural 
reticence to reveal facts of so intimately personal a character. 
There is the prevailing ignorance and unintclligcnce which 
leads to the phenomena being ob.soure to the subject himself. 
When the first difficulty has been overcome, and the second is 
non-existent, there is still a lack of sufficiently strong motive 
to undertake the record, ns well as a failure to realize the value 
of such records. I have, however, received a large number of 
such histories, for the most part offered spontaneously with 
permission to make such further inquiries as I thought desir¬ 
able. Some of these histories are extremely interesting and 
instructive. In tlie present Appendix, and in a corresponding 
Appendix to the two following volumes of these Studies, I 
bring forward a varied selection of these narratives. In a few 
cases, it will be seen, the subjects are, to say the least, on the 
borderland of the abnormal, but they do not come before us as 
patients desiring treatment. They arc playing their, usually 
active, sometimes even distinguished, part in the world, which 
knows nothing of their intimate histories. 

IhsTOBY I.—E. T. (I reprodxjce this history, written in the third 
person, ns it reached my hands.) T.’s earliest recollections of ideas of 
a sexual cliarncter arc vaguely associated with thoughts xipon whipping 
inllieted on companions by their parents, and sometimes vipon his own 
person. About the age of 7 T. occasionally depicted to himself the 
appearance of the bare nates and genitalia of boys dtiring flagellation. 
Reflection upon whipping gave rise to slight curious sensations at the 
base of the abdomen and in the nerves of the sexual system. The sight 
of a boy being whipped upon the bare nates caused erection before the 
age of 0. lie cannot account for these excitations, os at the time he 
had not learned the most rudimentary facts of sex. The spectacle of 
the boy's nudity had no attraction for him, while the beating aroused 
his indignation against the person who administered it. T. knew a boy 
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&nd girl of about his own ag«> whose imuginations ilwelt somewhat mor¬ 
bidly upon whipping. The three use<l to tiilk together about such 
ebastisemeut, nud the little girl liked to read “stories that had whi|>pingt' 
in them.” Koue of these children delighted in cruelty; the fascination 
in the theme of castigation seemed to be in imagining the spectacle 
of the exposed nates, though actual witnessing of the whipping madu 
them angry at the time. 

Accustomed to watch a young sister being bathed, T. luid no dis¬ 
tinct curiosity eoncerning the dilfercnces in sex until the age of 9. 
About this time he asked his father where babies came from, and 
was told to be quiet. When he persisted in the inquiry his father 
threatened to box his cars. His mother told him subsequently that 
doctors brought babies to mothers. He credited the story so far as 
to carefully watch the doctor who came when his mother “was going 
to Lave a new baby,” in the hope of s<‘eing n bundle in his arm. T. 
was 0 when he interrogated a servant-girl of 10 about babies and their 
origin. She laughed and said that one day she would tell him how 
children came. One Sunday this servant took T. for a country walk 
and initiated him in sexual intercourse, telling him he was too young 
to be a father, but that was the way babies were made. Tlie girl took 
him into a field, saying she would show him how to do something which 
would make him “feel as though he was in heaven,” informing him 
that she had often done this with young men. She then succeeded in 
causing erection and instructed him how to net. His feeling at tho 
time was one of disgust; the appearance and odor of the female gen¬ 
italia repelled him. Afterward, however, he wished to repeat the ex¬ 
perience with girls of his own age. Finding the boy unresponsive, tho 
girl took the masculine jiosition and embraced him with great passion. 
T. can recall the expression of the girl’s face, the perspiration on her 
forehead, and the wlii8i>cred query whether it pleased him. The em¬ 
brace lasted for about ten minutes, when the girl said it had “done her 
good.” Later the same day they met a girl cousin of this servant 
about 10 or 12 years old. The three went to a lonely part of the sea* 
shore, Tlio servant there suggested that T. should rojK^at the act with 
the little girl. T. was too shy, though the girl seemed quite willing and 
experienced. The older prl told the younger to keep watch a few yards 
awaj', while she again brought about intercourse in the same way. The 
servant told T. not to tell anyone. Intercourse with the servant was 
never repeated after that day; from shame he kept the promise for 
many years. 

After this episode T. began to speculate alwut sexual matters and 
to obser\'e the coupling of dogs with newly acquired interest. At 10 
years he often lay awake, listening to a woman of 25 singing to a piano 
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Acconipanirnent. Tlio womnii’s voice seemed very beautiful, and so 
strongly impressed him that he fell i« love with her anil longed to 
ombrace lii*r scxiinlly. 'lliis secret attachment was much more romantic 
than .sensual, though the idea of embracing the woman seemed to T, 
a natural part of the romance. He was beginning to invest the sex 
with aiigidic qualities. The thought of his adventure with the servant 
no longer caused repulsion, but rather |densure. Ho ronoeted that if 
ho covihl meet the girl now he couhi ito verj* fon<l of her and umler- 
st^iiid things better. At this time he had not masturbated, nor even 
heard of the practice. One day, while playing with a girl of his own 
age. he suceeedod in overcoming her shyness and induced her to gx|>osc 
hersiOf. at the same time uncovering his own sexual parts. On this 
oeeaHion and once afterward he succeeded in penetrating the vulva. 
lk)th he and the girl experienced imperfect enjoyment. 

At hoaruling*school, where ho was s^mt at 10. T. learned tho vulgar 
phrasers for sexual organs and sexual acts, and ac({uired tho hahit of 
moderate niasturbatinn. Coarse talk and indecent jestA almut tho op* 
posite sox wore common amusements of the playroom and dormitories. 
At first the obscene conversation was very* distasteful; later he became 
more used to it, hut thought it strange that sox intimacy should l>c 
a subject for ridicule and jest. 

Ho began to read love-.stories and think much al>out girls. At the 
same time he learned the nature of **thc sin of fornicatioD/' and won* 
dered why it should be considered so heinous. Parts of the Bible con- 
(lemning inU*rcourso between the unmarried alarmed him. Being of a 
scriouH as well ns emotional and amorous nature, ho became converted 
to evangelic belief. 11 is mother warned him to beware of unclean com* 
|Miiiions at school. He tried to act as a Christian and think only puro 
thoughts about women. The talk, however, was always of girls and 
of being in love. Ilia mind was ofton engrossed with amatory ideas of 
A poetic, sensuous nature, hia sexual experiences having a firm hold on 
his imagination, while they gave him gratifying assurance of actual 
knowledgo concerning things merely imagined by most of his com* 
panions. 

His health was vigorous and ho keenly enjoyed all outdoor games 
and excelled in daring and schooUioy mischief. 

At 12 ho fell deeply in love with a girl of corresponding ago. lie 
never felt any powerful sexual desire for his sweetheart, and never 
attempted anything but kissing and decorous caresses. He liked to 
walk and sit with the girl, to hold her hand, and stroke her soft hair. 
He felt real grief when separated from her. His thoughts of her were 
seldom sensual. A year or so aftorw*ard he had a temporary passion 
for a woman of 30, who used to fiirt with him and allow kissing. T. 
thought her queendike and %*cry lovely, and wished to be her knight. 
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One* dav lie saw, for a moiiiciit, in a friend's hovise, n dark, earnest- 
looking girl of 13, who made n very deep iiupres-.iou upon him, and, 
though he did not exchange a word with her, he often thought about 
her afterward. Five years later he met the dark girl again, and the 
pair were mutually drawn to one another. He proposed marriage and 
avowed a most desperate passion. A refusal on the plea of youth 
caubed him the deepest miserj*. About eight years thereafter T. married 
the girl, and the marriage proved a very happy one for both. 

Wlicn he was 15 T. made the acijuaintance of a pretty blonde of 
the same age. She was a high-spirited hoiden. They were soon close 
friends and later lovers. They wrote u numb<*r of letters to each other 
and exchanged locks of hair and presenU. Their talk al>out love was 
unreserved. One day she told T. that she had been sexually embraced 
bv a former lover, a boy of 10, hinting very plainly that she would like 
T. to embrace her. This amour lusted for ulwut six months. The 
lovers had many opportunities for clandestine intercour.se. They used 
to consummate their passion in a part of a wood they called “the 
bower.” Now and then one or the other would experience a pricking 
of conscience, but they were too passionately attached to each other to 
sever the intimaej-. At length the girl began to dread the risk of 
conception and the intercourse ceased, liking back upon this episode 
T. avers that the attachment and its physical expression seemed quite 
natural, poetic, and beautiful, though at times his religious principles 
condemned his conduct. He now thinks that the experience is by no 
means to be regretted either by the girl or himself. It was a whole¬ 
some youthful passion, as innocent ns the mating of birds, and the 
insight which it gave to both of the hidden emotions of human nature 
was morally advantageous in after-life. 

T. believes that his amative precocity was due to the early awak¬ 
ening of sex feeling by the servant-girl. But he also believes that the 
love passion would have asserted itself early in any case, since he in- 
hcrite a warm tempcrninent, hod erectile power long before puberty, 
and has considerable seminal capacity. Having closely watched the 
effects of suppressed normal emotions and desires in youth at the time 
of pubescence, he rnnlnUins that such suppression is disastrous, cuu.sing 
unhealthy thoughts oiid lending to the formation of n habit of mas¬ 
turbation which nmy persist throughout life. He believes that tem¬ 
porary sexual intimacies between boys and girls under 20 from the 
period of puberty would be fur less harmful than separation of the 
sexes until marriage, with its resultants: masturbation, hysteria, re¬ 
pressed and disordered functions in young women, scducUou, prosU- 
tution, venereal affections, and many other evils. 
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History II.—The following narrative was written by a married 
lady; ‘‘My mother (herself a very passionate and attractive woman) 
recognised the ditliculty for English girls of getting satisfactorily mar- 
ried, and determined, if possible, to shield us from disappointment by 
turning our thoughts in a difTcrent direction. Theoretically the idea 
was perhaps good, but in practice it proved useless. The natural desires 
were there. Disap|>ointmcnt and disillusion followt^ their repression 
none the less surely for having altered their natural shape. I think 
the love I lia<l for my mother was almost sexual, as to bo with her was 
a keen pleasure, and to be lung away from her an almost unendurable 
pain. She used to talk to us a good deni on all sorts of subjects, but 
she never troubled about education in the ordinary' sense. When 9 
years old I hu<l l>ccn taught nothing except to read and write. Sho 
never forbade us to read any tiling, but if by accident we gut hold of a 
book of which she did not approve she used to says ‘I think that is 
rather a silly story, don’t yout' We wore so eager to come up to her 
staiulard of UisU* that wo at once imagined we thought it silly, too. 
In the ssniu* way she discouraged ideas about love or marriage, not by 
suggoMting there was any thing wrong or improper about them, but by 
implying great contempt for girls who thought aliout lovers, etc. Up 
*0 the ago of about 20 1 bud a vague general impression that love was 
very well fr*r ordinary women, but far beneath the dignity of a some* 
what su|><*rior jhtsoii like myself. To show' liow* little it entered mj’ 
thoughts I may odd Hint, up to 17, I fancied a woman got a child by 
being kissed on the lips by a man. llenco all the fuss in novels about 
tho kiss on tbc mouth. 

“When I was 9 years old I began to feel a great craving for scicn- 
tiflc knowledge. .1 ChiUVfi Ouulc io Scimer, which I discovered at a 
secoiiddmiul book-stall (and which, by the way, informed me that heat 
is due to a HubnUincc called calorie), became a constant companion. 
In order to learn about light and gravitation, I saved up my money and 
ordered (of all books) Newton’s Principia^ shedding bitter tears when 
I found I could not understand a word of it. At the same time I W'as 
horribly ashamed of this desire for knowledge. I got such books ns I 
could surreptitiously and hid them in odd corners. Why, I cannot imag¬ 
ine, ns no one would have objected, but, on the contrary, I should have 
been helped to suitable liooks. 

“My sisters and I were all violently argumentative, but our quar¬ 
rels were all on abstract subjeoU. Wc saw little of other children and 
ma<lo no friendships, preferring each other^a society to that of outsiders. 
When I was about 10 a girl of the same ago came to stay with us for 
a few days. Wlien wo went to bed tho first night she asked roe il I 
over played with myself, whereupon I took a great dislike to her. Ko 
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8«xual ideas or feelings were excited. When still quite a child, bow* 
ever, I had feelings of excitement which I now recogni7.c as sexual. 
Such feelings always came to me in bed (at least I cannot remember 
them at any other time) and were generally accompanied by a grad¬ 
ually inen^sing desire to make water. For a long time I would not 
dare to got out of bed for fear of being scolded for staying awake, and 
only did so at last when actually compelled. In the mean time the 
sexual excitemeat increased also, and I believo I thought the latter 
was the result of the former, or, perhaps, rather, that both were the 
same thing. (This was when I was about 7 or 8 years old.) So far as 
I can recollect, the excitement did not recur when the desire to make 
water had been gratified. I hocmed to remember wondering why think¬ 
ing of certain things (I can’t remember what these were) should make 
one want to urinate. (In later life I have found that, if the bladder 
is not emptied before coitus, pleasure is often more intense.) There 
were also feelings, which I now recognise as sexual, in connection with 
ideas of whipping. 

^^As a child and girl I had very strong religious feelings (I should 
have DOW if I could believe in the reality of religion), which were 
absimt in my sisters. These feelings were much the same as 1 experi¬ 
enced later sexually; I felt toward God what I imagined I should like 
to feel to my husband if I married. This, I fancy, is what usually oc¬ 
curs. At 14 I went to a boarding-school whore there wore seventy girls 
betwooD 7 and 10. I think it goes to show that there is but very little 
sexual precocity among English girls that during the three years I 
stayed there I never heard a word the strictest mother would have 
objected to. One or two of the older girls were occasionally a little 
sentimental, but on no occasion did I bear the physical 8i<lc of things 
touched upon. I think this is partly due to the amount of exercise 
we took. When picturing my childhood I always see myself racing 
about, jumping walls, climbing trees. In France and Italy 1 have boon 
struck by the greater sedateness of Continental cliildron. Our idea of 
naughtiness consisted chiefly in having suppers in our bedrooms and 
sliding down the banisters after being sent to bed. Tlie first gratified 
our natural appetite, while the second supplied the necessary thrill in 
the fear of being caught. 

made no violent friendships with the other girls, but I became 
much attached to the French governess. She was 30, and a bom teacher, 
very strict with all of us, and doubly so with me (or fear of showing 
favoritism. But she was never unjust, and I was rather proud of her 
severity and took a certain pleasure in being punished by her, the 
punishment always taking the form of learning by heart, which I 
rather liked doing. So 1 had my thrill, excitement, I don’t quite know 
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i\'hat lo cflil it, witliout any very incoDvcnience to myself. Just 

before we left school the sexual instinct began to sliow itself in en¬ 
thusiasm for art with a capital A, Ouida*9 novels being mainly respon¬ 
sible. My sister and I agreed that wo would spend our lives traveling 
about I'ranee, Italy, and the Continent, generally ti \a Tricoirin^ with 
a violin in one pocket and an Atravantc Dante in the other. To do this 
satisfactorily to ourselves wo must be artiste, and I resolved to go in 
for niusic and becon^c a second Liszt. When my father olfered to take 
U9 to Italy, the artist’s Mecca, for a couple of years, wc were wild with 
delight. We went, and disillusionment began. It may perhaps seem 
absurd, but we sulTercd acutely that first summer. Our villa was t^uite 
on the beach, the lowest of its flight of steps being washed by the 
Mediterranean. At the back were grounds which seemed a paradise. 
Long alleys covered over with vinos and carpeUnl with long grass and 
poppies, grassy slopes dotted with olives and ilex, roses everywhere, 
and almost every flower in profusion, with, at night, the fireflies and 
the heavy scents of syringa and orange blossoms. In the midst of every 
p<issiblc excitement to the senses there was one thing wanting, And wc 
did not know what that was. 

**Wc nttribuUMl our restlessness and dissatisfaction to the slow 
progress in our artistic education, and consohnl ourselves by thinking 
when once we had niastcrcd the technical dirticulties wo should feci 
all right. And of exmrse we did derive a very real pleasure from all 
the beauties of art and nature with which Italy abounds. 

‘*It seems to me, however, that the art craze is one of the modem 
plmses of woman’s sexual life. When we were in Italy the great centers 
of the country were simply overrun with girls studying art, most of 
whom had very little t4\lent. but who bad inisUken the rcstlossnosa due 
to the first awakening of the sexual instinct for the divine flame of 
genius. In our case it did not matter, as we were not dependent upon 
our own exertions. But it must have been terribly hard for girls who 
had hurried their boats and chosen art as a career, to have added to Iho 
repression of their natural desires the bitternesa of knowing that in 
thoir chosen walk of life they were failures. The results as far ns work 
goes might not be so bad if the pas.sions, ns in men, wore occasionally 
gratified. It is the constant drudgery combined with the disappointment 
and finding that art alone docs not satisfy which is so paralyzing. 
Besides, sexual gratification is always followed by exaltation of the 
mental faculties, w ith, in my experience, no depressing reaction such as 
follows pleasure excited by mental causes alone. 

'’At one time w*hen living at the villa I met a roan about 45, who 
took rather a fancy to me. I mention this because it woke me up; no 
emotion was excited, but I realized for the first time (I must have been 
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nearly 20) that I was no longer a cliilil, and that a iiiaii could t)»ink 
of me in connection with love. It was only after this, and not imme¬ 
diately after, either, that men’s society began to have an interest for 
me, and that I begnri to think a man’s love would be n pleasant thing 
to possess, after all. 

••The sexual instinct, at any rate as regards coiisciou>ness, thus 
developed slowly and in what 1 believe to b** a very usual sequence: 
religion, admiration for an older woman, and art. I am not sure that 
I have made quite enough of the first, yet I do not know that there 
is any more to say. There were very strong physical feelings connected 
with all these which were identical with those now connected with 
passion, but they were completely satisfied by the mental idea which 
excited them. 

“The first time I can remember feeling keen physical pleasure was 
when I was between 7 and H years old. 1 can't rcts)llect the cause, but 
I rcinendjer lying quite still in iiiy little cot clasping the iron rails at 
the top. It may be said that this is hardly slow development, but I 
mean slow as regards (1) any connection of the idea with a man or 
(2) any physical means of excitation. 

“I have laid stress on iny desire for knowledge, ns I think my 
sexual feelings were afiVeted by it. A grejit part of my feeling for my 
mother was due to the stores of inforumtion she appeared to possess. 
Dte omniscience of God was to me his most striking attribute. My 
French teacher’s capacity was her chief attraction. When, ns a girl, 
I thought of marriage, I desired a man who ‘could explain things to 
me.’ One learns lat<*r to live one's mental and Bc.xual life separately 
to a great extent. But at 20 I could not have <lone so; given the 
opportunity, I should have made the mistake of Dorothea in J/iddfc- 
march. 

“I have spoken of the depressing after-effects of pleasure brought 
about by a purely mental cause, but I do not think this is the case in 
childhood and early youth. (Perhaps some women feel no such depres¬ 
sion afterward, and this may account for their coldness in regaril to 
men.) This may perhaps be accounted for by the fact that it occurs 
much more rarely, and also it is perlmps a natural process before the 
sexual organs fully develop, and so not harmful. 

“1 always find it dillicult in expressing the different degrees of 
physical excitement even to myself, though I know exactly wliat I felt. 
As a child, from the time of the early experience already mentioned 
(about the age of 7 or 8), and as a young girl, the second stage 
(secretion of mucus) was always reached. The amount of secretion has 
always l>ccn excessive, but at first secretion only lasted a short time; 
later it began to last for several Imurs, or even sometimes the whole 
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night, if the natural gratification han been withheld for a long time 
(say, throe niuiiths). 1 iio not remember ever feeling the third stage 
(complete orgasm) until I saw the first man I fancied I cared for. I 
do not til ink tliat tnontal causes alone have ever produced more than 
the first two stage's (general dilTuse excitement and secretion). I have 
sometimes won<levcd whether I could produce the third mechanically, 
but I have a curious unreasonable repugnance to trying the experiment; 
it would seem to materialize it too much. As a child and a girl I was 
conUmted to arrive nt the second stage, possibly because I did not 
rcnii/.e that there wah any other, and perhaps this is why I have ex* 
peril*need no evil results. 

*'ln dreams the third stage seems to come suddenly without any 
leading up to it, either mental or physical, of >vhich I am conscious. I 
do nut, however, remember having any such dreams before 1 was on* 
gagi'd. They camo at a later period; even then, >vhen great plensuro 
was experienced, it came, os A rule, suddenly and sharply, with no 
dreams loading up to it. The dreams generally take a sad form (an 
Kvaiigeline and (yabricl business), where one vainly seeks the person 
who eludes one. 1 have, however, sometimes ha<l pleasurable dreams 
of men who w'ere quite indiirerent to me and of whom I never thought 
>vhen awake. The impression on waking is so strong one could almost 
fancy one's self really in love with them. I can quite understand falling 
in love with n {>crson by dreaming of him in this way. 

"l*!ie first time I remember ex|>oricncing the third stage in waking 
momonlM w*as nt a picnic, when tho man, to wdiom I have before rc* 
ferred as the first that I fancied 1 cared for, leaned against me acciden¬ 
tally in passing a pinto or dish; but I w*as already in a violent state of 
excitement at lacing wdth him. llioro w'as no possibility of anything be* 
tween us, ns he was married. If he guessed my feelings, they were never 
admitted, ns I did my best to hide them. I never experienced this, 
except at the touch of some one I loved. (I think the saying about 
the woman ‘desiring the desire of the man’ is just aliout ns true as 
most epigrams. It is the man's personality alone which nffects me. 
His feelings toward me are of—I w'ns going to say—indifTeronce, but at 
any rate quite secondary importance, and the gratification of my own 
vanity counts as nothing in such relations.) 

“As a rule, to reach even the second stage the exciting ideas must 
ho associated with some particular person, exci>pt in the case of a story, 
where ono identifies one's self with one of the characters. In childhood 
and early youth it was, in the case of religion, the idea of God and 
tho presence and the personality of God which aroused my feelings and 
always seemed very vivid to me. In the cose of my governess, my 
feelings W'crc aroused in exactly the same way as later they would be 
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by one’s lover. In the art craze I am rather vugiie as to how it came 
about^ but I think, ns n rule, there was rather a craving tor pleasure 
than pleasure itself. I do not reiuember ever thinking much about the 
physical feeling. It seemed as natural that n pleasant emotion should 
produce pleasant physical elTects n.s that a painful one should enuso 
tears. As a child, one takes so much for granU^d, and later on my 
mind was so much occupied with worrying about the truth of religion 
that I hardly thought enough about anything else to analyze it carc< 
fully. 

“I may summarize my own feelings thus: First, exciting i<leas 
alone produce, as a rule, ineroly the 6rst stage of sexual excitement. 
Second, the same ideas connected with a particular person will produce 
the second stage. Third, the same may be said of the presence of the 
beloved person. Fourth, actual contact appears necessary for the third 
stage. If the first stage only be reached, the sensation is not plcasur* 
able in reality, or would not be but for its association. If produced, 
as I have sometimes found it to b<*, by a sense of mental incapacity, it 
is distinctly disagreeable, especially if one feels tliat the energy Mdnch 
might liavc l>cen used in coping with Uic dilTiciilty is being thus dis¬ 
sipated. If it be produced, as it may be, as the result of physical or 
mental restraint, it is also iinplcnHnnt unless the restraint were put 
upon one by a person one lows, llien, however, the second stage would 
probably be reached, but this would depend a good deal on onn*s mood. 
If the first stage only were reached, 1 think it would bo disagreeable; 
it would mean a conflict lictwc^n one’s will and sexual feeling. Perhaps 
women who foci actual repugnance to tho sexual act with a man they 
love have never gone beyond the first stage, when their dislike to it 
would be quite intelligible to me. 

•‘Some time ofter tho life in Italy had come to an end I became 
engaged. There was considerable difficulty in the way of marriage, 
but we saw a good deal of each other. My often dined with us, 

and wc met every day. The result of seeing him so frequently was that 
I was kept in a constant staU^ of strong, but suppressed, sexual excite* 
ment. This was particularly the case when we met in the evening and 
wandered about the moonlit garden together. \Mien this lind gone on 
alxiut three months I began to experience a sense of discomfort after 
each of his visits. Tlie abdomen Hoetned to swell w*ith a feeling of full* 
ness and congestion; but, though these sensations were closely con¬ 
nected with the physical excitement, they were not sufficiently painful 
to cause me any alarm or make me endeavor to avoid their pleasurable 
clause. The symptoms got worse, however, and no longer passed off 
quickly as at first. The swelling increased; considerahle pain and a 
drogged-down sensation resulted the moment I tried to walk even a 
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sliort Oistnnco, I trouhlo^l with constant incHgcstion, weight in 

tiu* chest, pain in the hoa«l and eyes, and continual slight diarrhea. 
Thin went on for about nine months, and then my fiance was called 
away from the neighborhood. After his departure 1 got a tridc belter^ 
but the symptoms remained, though in less acute form. A few months 
laUT the eiigagenieiit was broken olV, and for some wei'ks I was so* 
veredy ill with inttuenzn and was on my liack for several weeks. When 
I coil hi get about a little, though very weak, all the swelling was 
gone, hut |miii returned whenever I tried to walk or stand for long. 
The indigestion and diarrhea were also very troublesome, I was 
treaU'd for biith by a physician, but without suc^coss. Next year I 
became engagi'd to my husband and was shortly after married. The 
indigo'^tion and diarrhea disappeared soon after. The pain and drag* 
ging feeling in the abdomen liothercd me much in walking or any kind 
of exercise, One day I came across a medical work, The Elements of 
Eociiil *Vcic«re, in which I found descriptions of symptoms like thoso 
I suffered from aserihod to nteriiio disease. I again applied to a doctor^ 
telling him I thought there was displacement uml possibly wngestion. 
lie conlirmeil my opinion an<l told me to wear a pessary, lie ascribed 
the displacement to the relaxing cHiuate, and said he did not think I 
should ever get <iuite right again. After the pessary had l>ecn placed 
in position every trace of pain, etc., left me. A year later I thought 
1 would try and do without the |>cssary, and to my great satisfaction 
none of the old trials onmo back after its removal, in spite of much 
trouble, anxiety, sick nursing, and fatigue. I attribute the disonler 
entirely to violent sexual excitement which was not permitted its nat¬ 
ural gratification and relief. 

*‘l have reason to beliovo that suppression acts very injuriously on 
a woman's mental eupucity, WTioti exoiteiiient is naturally relieved 
the mi ml turns of its own accord to another subject, but when sup* 
pressed it is unable to do this. Personally, in the latter event, I find 
the greatest dilTieulty in concentrating my thoughts, and mental efTort 
becoincH painful. Other women have complained to me of the same 
dillieulty. I have tried mci'hanieal mental work, such as solving arith* 
metical or algebraic probieins, but it docs no good; in fact, it scorns 
only to increase the oxcitmuont. (1 nmy remark hero that my feelings 
are always very strong not only before and after the inoiitbly i>oriod, 
Imt also during the time itself; very unfortunately, ns, of course, they 
cannot then bo gratinod. Tliis only applies to desire from within, ns 
I am strongly Husceptible to influences from without nt any time.) 
There seems nothing to be done but to bow to the storm till it passes 
over. Anything I do during the time it lasts, oven household work, 
is badly done. The brain seems to become addled for the time being, 
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while after gratiGcation of desire it seems to attain an additional 
quickness and edeverneas. Perhaps this cause contributes to the small 
amount of intellectual and artistic work done by women, admitting 
their natural inferiority to men in artistic impulse. A woman whose 
j^issions are satisfied generally has her strength sap{K>d by maternity, 
while her attention is drawn from nb.stract ideas to her children." 

flJSTOBY III.—B. states that his first sexual thouglits and acts 
were curiously connected with whipping. At 12 he and another boy 
lued to beat each other with a cricket bat upon the bare nates, an<l 
afterward indulge in mutual masturbation. He cannot lemeinbor tlic 
beginning of his se.vual speculation as a child, nor how he learned mas¬ 
turbation. Wlien he was 13 he used to discuss erotic matters with a 
schoolfellow who was in the habit of engaging in vulvar intercourse 
witli a girl of his own age. The intercourse was practised on the way 
home from school, and in a standing posture. B. embrac.-d the girl iu 
the same way. He is not interested in the psychological aspects of the 
sexual emotion. Although his sex passion was early kindled, he never 
had commerce with prostitutes. He thinks that his youthful ox|>eri- 
enccB had no ill effect upon him morally, mentally, or physically. Ho 
practised masturbation in moderation till he married, at the age of 31. 

UtBTObY IV.—“I can remember” (writes the subject) “trotting 
away as a youngster about 6 with another boy to ‘see a girl's legs’; the 
idea emanated from the other boy, but I was vaguely interested. How or 
where w© were going to see the obj««t in question I do not remember 
nor anything further than tlie inUmtion. When 6 or 7 I remember l>eing 
put to bed with the nurse girl and feeling her bare arm with undoubted 
sexual excitement; I remember, too, gradually feeling along the arm 
very cautiously, fearing the girl would wake and being bitterly disap¬ 
pointed to find it was merely the amj. I am almost certain I had then 
no idea of sex, but the disappointment was actual. 

“These are the only early experiences of the sort I can remember. 
When about 9 I had others. On the coast of the north of England, which 
had then very few visitors and seemed to inn very remote, 1 lived in a 
farm-house and used to assist the girls of the farm in looking after 
young cattle. Tliese girls certainly instilled sexual ideas, though I did 
not realize them with precision. They used to talk about things a good 
many of which, I can now sec, I did not then understand ns they 
did. I liked to see these girls wading with their dresses tucked up. 
About this time I fell passionately in love with a girl cousin, but do not 
remember having any sensual ideas in regard to her. 1 cannot say that 
these early experiences had any influence on my later sexual develop- 
ment so far as I am consciously aware. I have always remembered them 
vaguely, never with sexual excitement. 

10 
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'*SoxuaI dreams took place first nt about the ago of 13; there was 
then emission and sensation in sleep. Those were, however, not much 
associated with distinctly sexual dreniiis. All that ! recall after them 
was the sensation^ which, however, 1 did not even then absolutely local* 
ize. Masturbation was undoubtedly the direct result of these dreams. 
It was trie<l at first Uuitativoly, out of curiosity to determine if the sen* 
sation of the <lreaTU could be so reproduced. Sexual <lreains, such as I 
have described, occurred fre^picntly, although I cannot say nt what 
interval. 1 have never experienced the slightest attraction for the same 
sox.” 

IIisi-OBV V.—”My maternal grandfather** (writes the subject of 
this hiJitory) ”was a HinnII farmer who kept a few beagles and grey- 
liouiuls for hnrc*hunting. Ho bad three daughters, one of whom be* 
came ni) mother. One of his sporting companions, a doctor of prof¬ 
ligate habits and a drunkard, seduced my mother at the ago of 20. 
When her condition was discovered she hail to fieo from the violence 
of her father, and I was born some distance from her home. After iny 
grandfather's death I was reared by my grandmother, and saw nothing 
of my mother until I was nearly IG; she had loft the country* in shame 
and disgrace. 

believe that in my heredity the transmission comes chiefiy from 
my mother, who is now 08 years old. Although her life has been blame¬ 
less in every particular since her youthful indiscretion, she has never 
got over it. I feel in my character a reflection of her overstrung condi* 
tion during ]»rcgrmncy. 

can distinctly remember from the age of 0 years, and am sure 
that I had no sexual feelings before the ago of 13, though always in 
the company of girls. I had many boyish passions for girls, always 
older than myself, but these w*cre never accompanied by sexual desires. 
I deified all my sweethearts, and w*ns satisfied if I got a fiow*cr, a 
handkerchief, or even a shrei] of clothing of my inamorata for the time 
being. These things gave me a strange idealistic emotion, but caused 
no scxvial desire or erection. 

‘*At 13 a 2G-ycar*old sister of a boy companion once sat down on 
a sheaf of corn so as to expose the mona veneris and enticed roe to 
copulate. There was slight erection, and after the net had been con* 
tinued some time a pleasurable sensation of ejaculation, but without 
true emission. I had frequent relations w*itli this w*omnn after that. 

**AI>out this time the farm servant of a nGighl>or taught me mastur¬ 
bation. The mistress of the farm, a thin, willowy, dark woman, Iho 
mother of several children, treated mo with such fomiliarity as once to 
urinate in my presence, so that I saw her very hirsute mens veneris* 
From that moment I conceived a great passion for hoPj and used to 
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tromble as soon as 1 saw her. I had become well developed and virile, 
but, though I think she was a lustful woman, I never ventured to touch 
her. I found an extreme ecstasy in masturbating while gazing upon 
some article of her clothing. This gave me much greater sexual pleas¬ 
ure than actual connection with the ever-willing sister of my school¬ 
fellow. 1 think I loved the married woman best because the mons 
veneris was more covered with hair. 

‘•This has always had a peculiar attraction for me. Later, when 
accosted by prostitutes, I never would go with them unless I wa» as¬ 
sure*! the inons veneris was very hirsute. Never much addicted tc 
masturbation, I derived no great enjoyment therefrom unless I had 
hair or part of the clothing of the woman with whom I was indulging 
in psychic coitua. 

“At 10 I left school and went to a large city to learn a business. 
At this time the sexual appetite was very strong. I frequently had 
intercourse with three women in one evening. 

"I have hud but few lascivious dreams. In these the phantom 
partner was almost invariably a dead woman. (When alwut 8 I had 
seen the dead body of an aunt who died at 24.) 

“When 20 1 went to l^ondon and took all the pleasure which came 
my way. I cared only for nortnal coitus. Offers of another type created 
disgust. I once allowed a woman to exhaust me se.xuolly orally, but 
felt degraded tlwrcby. Women with whom 1 had lH?come very intimaU 
often urged me to cunnilingut, but I could not do it. I have practised 

iutermammary coitus a very few times. 

“At 2C I married a pure, gentle woman, after having for ten 
months before marriage led a life of celibacy. Sly wife died when I 
was 30, and for nlwut eight months I lived a celibate life. Ijiscivious 
dreams sometimes occurred, but I invariably awoke before ejaculation. 
Eventually I gave wav to the cravings of my strong sexual nature, but 
never wished for anything out of the usual except intercourse from be¬ 
hind. Ji woman with marked development of the nates has great at¬ 
traction for me. Solitary masturbation has for some time censed, bxit 
a nude woman in the act of masturbation with her back to mo gives 
me great pleasure. I am ns strong sexually at 38 as I was at 20, 
only I never want women nnless I am brought into actual contact 
with tJiem and they arc hairy and have large pelvic development. I 
am in excellent health. Genitals are well developwl, and I am clothed 
with hair from the chin to the genitals. My skull is dolichocephalic. I 
am violent and tenacious In temper, high-strung, and rapid In thought 
and action. My digestion is good, but I have a tendency to constipation. 
Occasionally I have a twinge of pain below the occipital region. 
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“My early views of women have changed^ I no longer deify them, 
though I study them. I have kuo^Ti very sensual women living at 
home in res|K*ctah1e middle-class society. One, in particular, a girl of 
18, after coitus uned to excite me lingually. I have had a sweetheart 
who remained nryo intacta. Had I seduced her, as I could have done, 

I should have lost all interest in her. I could never lK*ar the presence 
of naked men, and would never go to a public swimming bath for that 
reason. I regard myself os a man of abnormally strong, but, on the 
whole, healthy and wholesome, sexual feelings. As a rule, I have coitus 
twice or oftener in one week and I practise withdrawal. I am a total 
ubstainer, ami never could embrace a woman who smelled of drink.** 

History VI,—The writer of the following is a man of letters, 
married. ‘‘Quite early 1 remcnil>cr a strange and romantic interest 
in the feminine. Certainly before I was 9 1 had a strong afTection 
for a little girl playmate; our family lost sight of hers, and 1 saw 
and heard nothing of her for sixteen years; then, hearing she was com¬ 
ing to town. I experienecd quite a flutter of heart, so strong had been 
the iinpresHiou caused at even the early age of our ncquainUince. Sot 
that 1 mean to say I never wavered in between! Tlirough the whole 
Df my boyhood I remember pi*r.sistent romantic interests in girls and 
women, whose smooth, fair faces and sweet voices exercised ever a 
subtle attraction over me. Before I was 12 I had picked out my ^future 
wife* a <Io£cn times at least 1 (A difTcreiit one each time of course!) 
Curiosity us to the phj'sical detail of sex and birth was singularly ab¬ 
sent. Possibly this was partly due to the fact that the only younger 
member of our family was born when I was but 4 years old. Grave, 
ally, ami reserved, I was never taken into the counsels of prurient 
schoolmates. I was unaware that there wos such discussion between 
them—though it is, I 8Upi>ose, not probable that our school was exempt, 
I wan A great render, anti when about 12 or 13 I came across a refer¬ 
ence to an illegitimate child which puzzled me. Ere long, however, in 
my random and extensive reading I hit on a book that touched on 
phallicisin, and I learned that there were male and female organs of 
generation. I had neither shame nor curiosity; I jumped to the conclu¬ 
sion that during eloso caresses somehow a subtle aroma arose from the 
man to ft^rtilize tho woman; I left the subject at this, satisfied, and 
had no inkling of tho real intimacy of the embrace. 

**About 14, much interested in Dmdlaugh, I bought both tlio 
Knowiton pamphlet and Mrs. Besant's population book. I found tho 
physical details in scientific language so dull that I could not peruse 
tiicm. By reading tho argumentative passages I learned that somehoio 
{I knew not how) children could be produced or not produced at d<^ 
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sired; find in this stage of tlie matter it >e<“ined to me so admirable 
that it should be »o that I wondered why tliere should be cavil. 

“About this age my elder brother believed it to be his duty to 
tell me the secrets of sex; I remember his talking to me, while I, bored 
and uninterested, thought of something else. When he linished I had 
heard nothing. Remember, I felt no shuinc on the matter—none at all. 
I was simply bored, niis I attribute to two things: first, iny pre- 
pomlerating interest in the romantic side of things; sci-ondly (and this 
bears with it a strong moral), the feeling that the knoiclcdgc lay alxrays 
trtl/itn my grasp kept me from that curiosity which so oft consumes those 
toho think it w hidden atetjy from them. ' 

“The changes of puberty came naturally and without startling 
me. Even the fact of emissions—which took place during sleep at in- 
teirals, unaceomjianied by dreams or by any physical prostration after¬ 
ward—has left on my memory no recoUeclioii of surprise; I knew it 
to be somehow connected with generation, but I had no physical trouble, 
and I am quite sure I did not bother further about it. The best pos 
Bible proof of this lies in the fact that my memory is a blank on the 
matter. At the age of 21 (I take this from a diary, so I know it is 
correct) I was still ignorant as to intrinsic fact. Then I pulled myself 
together and felt it was really time 1 learned the actual details of the 
matter. 1 went to a clever friend of mine and asked him to tell me 
all about it. He expressed himself astounded at my not knowing; and 
he had very great shyness about telling me. In fact, 1 had to drag 
facts out of him by a real cross-examination, during which he persist¬ 
ently marveled at my ignorance. Though he had a great deal of false 
shame almut the matter, I had none at all. His revelations considerably 
surprised me, because I had no idea that there was actual intromission. 
When I came to reflect on what I had learned the fact of this close 
physical intimacy appealed to me as being quite jioetic and beautiful 
between two lovers; and I have had no reason since to change my 
opinion. 

“Bummary. —1. Romantic interest in girls and women commencing 
early and remaining persistently. 

“2, Kiiowladge before puberty of the fact that thi.s interest was 
bosed on the all-important process of reproduction. 

“3. Absence of further physical curiosity even at puberty itself. 

“4. Knowledge ultimately acquired without shock. 

“The physical in sex has never been any bother to me, neither 
have I bothered about it. I have recognized it, frankly, and don’t sec 
why I shouldn’t, but ray unashamed recognition has probably been l>c- 
cause the merely physical is less absorbing to me than to most. MenUl 
and emotional interest in passion has absorbed mo greatly, but the 
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merely physical has sunk into whiit 1 call its natural place of sub* 
ordination. Nature is kind. It is our ‘conspiracy of silence’ which 
tends to emphasize physical <ictuiL” 

llisTOBY VII.—(i. D., who is n doctor and a man of science, writes: 
“There is a strong history of gout on the paternal side. No history 
of alcohol, tuherclo, brain trouble, or of the arthropathies. There is 
some reason to btdieve tlmt two of iny maternal aunts were sexually 
frigitl, and ]H»rhaps this was true to a less extent of iny mother, who 
had a eontraeted pelvis, ncx^essitating the induction of labor at the 
eighth month of progimncy. 

•‘About the age of 7 a German nursery governess, B., took charge 
of mo, and 1 soon hceamo devolctl to her. 1 was then a delicate child, 
and used to sulfer frcnjuently from iiightiimre, waking up screnining 
and C4)verod with sweat. W hen this hnp|ienetl, H. would sometimes t^iko 
me into her bod and soothe me with kisses, etc. These I returned, and 
can remember that I was partic\ilurly fond of kissing her breasts. 

‘^About tliis time a girl cousin, A., about a year older than myself, 
was one of my most frcHpient playmates. I endeavored to mono])oliza 
her company and attention, and on this account often came to blows 
with C., a cousin rather younger than myself, who has since told me 
that he was then ‘in love* with A. and ‘jealous’ of me. I believe I 
was really jealous and in love at the time, but cannot remember that 
anything in the nature of caresses took place between A« and myself. 

“Some time later, probably when 1 was about 0, something led 
up to B. saying that she was not built like I was, that she had no 
penis, etc. (I cannot Temembcr my nursery term for penis.) I was 
iDcrcdulous, and demanded to bo allowed to see if it was true; this 
a*as rcfusi'd, and I made many plans to gratify my curiosity, such os 
slipping into her room when she was dressing, tipping up the chair sho 
Nvas sitting in, and trying to suddenly thrust my hand up under her 
skirts. I did not succeed in finding out, but have since thought that, 
although she did not a11o>v me to attain the object of my elTorta, the 
later game caused her pleasurable sensations, I regard these efforts as 
being prompted purely by curiosity; I hod no feelings of warmth or 
irritations of the genitals, and I certainly never manipulated them, nor 
was 1, AS far ns 1 can judge, an unusually prurient small boy* B. left 
when 1 wo3 about 10, when I went to a pro(laralory school. 

‘‘At 12Ml I ^vns sent to a public school, and was then told by my 
father the chief facts of sex and warned to avoid masturbation. My 
first wet dream took place when I was 14* Rather before this I bad 
begun to suffer with severe intermittent testicular neuralgia which 
practically defied all treatment and continued on and off for four or 
five years, the attacks gradually becoming fewer and less severe. 
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15, circunistanco--' cornpellcd me to leave seliool and to live 
for two years at the seaside with no companions of loy own age. 1 
had, however, the run of a well-stocked library, and tisbed and collected 
insects energeticjilly. 

“At 10 I nmde love to the trained nurse attending iny mother, 
but, owing more, I think, to n>y timidity tliau to tlie austerity of her 
virtue, got no further than kissing. About this time wet dreams be¬ 
came inconveniently frequent; they Mould occur three or four times 
weekly, and re.sisted the stock remedies. At 17 I was ndvist-d to try 
connection. This I did, and found but little pleasure in the act, there# 
being a strong esthetic objection to the “love that keeps nwake for 
lure.’ 

“About this time I found in the United States I’hnnmieopieia a 
remedy for my emissions, which have, however, always remained rather 
more frequent than those of the average individual, judging from the 
experience of my friends. Emission.s are generally accompanied by 
lascivious drennm, but at times take place when I dream that 1 am 
hurrying to catch a train, or to micturate against time. 

“I have of late years (not noticed till after 20) observed that the 
dream accompanying emission is shorter; so that, uheroas up to, say, 
21 I generally performed the whole physiological not with my drennj- 
charraer, I now almost invariably enut and awake before intromission 
has taken place. There has been no alternation comparable to this in 
the performance of the act while I am awake. 

“As regards my phy.slque I should mention that all roy reflexes 
are very brisk, though I am only slightly ticklish in the ordinary sense 
of the term. I sweat easily and am very shy, not only with women, 
but with any strangers. I have, however, trained myself not to show 
this. About averagely passionate, I should say, and extremely critical 
where women are concerned, the latter quality often keeping mo chaste 
for months at a time." 

Hjstoby VIII.—“When I was about 8 years old” (states tlio Indy 
who is the subject of the present observation) “I Tcmcinber that, with 
several other children, >vc used to play in an old garden at being father 
and mother, unfastening our drawers and bringing the sexual parts to¬ 
gether, as we imagined married people to do, but no sexual fecling-i 
were aroused, nor did the boys have erections.” Wlien about 10 years 
old she became conscious of a pleasurable sensation associated with 
the smell of leather, which has ever since persisted. At that age she 
was sometimes left to wait in the odice of a wholesale business house 
full of leather-bound ledgers. She did not then notice the sensation 
particularly, and was certainly not conscious of any connection with 
sexual emotion. Menstruation was establisbed at 13% years. Distinct 
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aexuai feolings were first observed a few iiionlbs later* “The first feel* 
ii)gs of love winch I ever felt were at the nge of 14 for a nice, manly 
bov of iny own age, who often caino to onr house* He liked me, but 
\NaH not in love with me. It was very seldom that he would sit by me 
and hold my luimJ, as 1 wished him, Tliis went on till 1 was about 17, 
when ho went to the university. After his first term he came back and 
was then altnu*ted to me; but, though I loved him very tnueh, I was 
too proud to show it. When he tried to kiss me, I resisted, though I 
longed for it. Thinking I was greatly olTended, he ai>ologized, which 
♦ only made me angry. All these years I was worshiping at his shrine 
and mixetl him up with all my i«leas of life.** W henever she was near 
him she experienced jdiysical sensations, with moistening of the vulva. 
This continued till she was almut 20, but the object of these emotions 
never again attempted any advances. 

At 10 she became engaged to someone else. At the beginning 
she was physienlly indiircreiit to her lover, but when ho first kissed her 
.she Ixoame greatly excited. The engagement, however, was soon broken 
olT from ab:^en<•e of strong airection on either side and rliiclly, it would 
seem, from the woling of the lover’s ardor. She thinks he wouUl have 
Iwcn more strongly attached to her if she had been colder to him, or 
pretended to be, instead of responding with simplicity and frankness. 

During the next few years little occurred. Slio was working hard, 
and her amusements would mostly, she says, be regarded as rather 
childish. She was extremely fond of dancing, and she was always 
pleased when onvono paid her attention. She was froijuontly conscious 
of sexual feeliiigH, sunietimos tormented by them, and she regarded 
this as soinuthiiig to be ashamed of. The constant longing for love was 
afTected little or not at oil by hard work. “At about this time I was 
very fond of abandoning myself to day-dreams. I was very glad if I 
could get everyone out of the house and lie on od easy chair or the 
boil. I liked especially to read poetry, all the more if I did not quite 
un^leratand it. This would lead mo on to all sorts of dreams of love, 
which, however, never went beyond the preliminaries of actual love— 
ns that was all I then knew of love.*' Tlic only climax to her dream 
of love WAS founded on a piece of information volunteered by a married 
woiimii many years earlier, when she was about 12. Tliis lady-^vi- 
dently agreeing with Rousseau (who in Etnilc commended the mothers 
reply to the child’s query whence babies come, “Los fomincs les pissent, 
mon enfant, a%*ec des grands doulours”) that the unknown should first 
be explained to the young in terms of the knowm—told her that the 
husband micturated into the wife, She therefore used to imagine a 
lover who would boar her away into a forest and do this on her as 
she lay at the foot of a tree. (At a later date aho accidcDtally 
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M>vcrc<l that a full bladder tended to enhance sexual feelings^ and 
occasionally resorted to this physical nieasiire of heightening excite* 
ment.) All the physical sensations of sexual desire \^ere called out by 
these day-dreams, tvith abundant secretion, but never the orgasm. Her 
reveries never led to masturbation or to allied muDifestations, which 
have never taken place. Such a method of relief has, indeed, never 
ofTered any temptation to her and she doubts even ita possibility in her 
case. (At a later period of life, however, at the age of 31, masturbation 
bogstn and was practised at intervals.) At the same time she remarks 
that, while no orgasm (of which, indeed, she m*us then ignorant) ever 
occurred, the sexual excitement produced by the day-dreams was sulh* 
ciently great to cause a feeling of relief afterward. These day <lrenins 
were the only way in which the sexual erethism was discharged. She 
cannot recall having orotic dreaiod or any sexual manifestations during 
sleep. 

Spontaneous sexual excitement was present a few days before 
menstruation, and fairly marked during and immediately after tlie 
period. It also tended to recur in the middle of the intcriucnstrual 
period. 

The pleasurable sensation connected with the smell of leather 
became more marked as she approached adult age. It was especially 
pronounced about the age of 24, and the sexual emotion it produced 
(with moisture of the vulva) was then clearly conscious. No other 
odor produced this effect in such a marked degree. It was often asso* 
ciated with leather bags, but not with boots, though on rubbing the 
leather of shoes she found that this odor was given out. She cannot 
account for its origin, and does not connect any association with it. It 
never afTected her conduct or led to fetichistic habits. 

Some other odors alTcct her in the same way, though not to the 
same degree as leather. This is more especially the case with some 
flowers, especially white flowers with heavy odors, like gtirdenias. Many 
flowers, on the other hand, like primroses, seem rather opposed to sex 
effect, too fresh, though stimulating to the mind. Some artificial scents 
tend to produce sexual effects also. Personal odors have no influence 
of ibis kind. (At a later period the sexual influence of personal odors 
was occasionally experienced, but the present history deals only with 
the period before marriage.) 

She believes that most beautiful things, however unconnected w ith 
sex, have a tendency to produce distinctively sexual feelings in a faint 
degree, although sometimes more marked, with secretion. Slie has, how¬ 
ever, never experienced homosexual feeling, ond, on first consideration, 
M*as inclined to believe that the siglit of a beautiful woman had no 
sexual eiTcct on her, though she could quite understand such an effect* 
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.Subsequently, on recalling as well as observing her experiences more 
carofullv, blie found that a lovelv woman's faeo and figure (eapecially 
on one occasion the very graceful figure of a beautiful fairy in n ballet) 
produced distinel sexual sensations (with niueons emission). Music, 
iiowevor, has strongly emotional eiTocls u|K)n licr, and she cannot recall 
that she ever felt any equally powerful iiifiuencc of this kind in the 

I 

d)7>cnco of music. 

Looking hack on the development of her feelings she finds that, 
/h<iugh in some res|K'eta they may have been slow, they were simple, 
nattiral, spontaneous, and correspond to “the dawning and progress 
which go on in the development of every girl. While it is going on 
ill aetuul fact, the girl does not know or bother herself about trying to 
andei stand it. Aflcrunrd it stvms quite clear nml simple. Full occupa¬ 
tion of the brain, ami hands too, while it cloes not do uwny with desire, 
is a great help and safeguard to a growing girl, when combined with 
proper information alK)ut herself and her relation to man the animal, 
so that she limy renli/e where she is and how to choose the right man 
—though un<ler the best eonditions failure may occur.*’ 

lilSTouY IX.—The subject belongs to a large family having some 
neurotic members; she spent her early life on a large farm. She is 
vigorous and energetic, has intellectual tastes, uml is accustomed to 
think for herself, from un<x)nvcntional stamlpoints, on many subjects. 
Her parents were very religious, and not, she tliink<(, of sensual tern- 
{H*rament. Her own early life was free from associations of a sexual 
character, ami she can recall little that now seems to be significant in 
this respect. She remembers that in childhood and for some time later 
she believed that children were bom through the navel. Her activities 
went chiotly into humanitarian and utopian directions, and she cherished 
ideas of a large, healthy, free life, untrammeleil by civilixntion. She 
reganl.s herself as very passionate, but her sexual emotions appear to 
have tlevehipecl very slowly and have been somewhat intelloctualized. 
After reaching adult life she bus formed several successive relationships 
with men to whom she has been attracted by aflinity in temperament, 
in intellectual views, and in tastes^ These relationships have usually 
bean followed hy some degree of disillusion, and so have been dissolveil. 
Sho does not believe in legal marriage, though under fitting circum* 
sUinces slie would much like to have n child. 

Sho never masturbati^d until the age of 27, At that time a mar¬ 
ried friend told her that such a thing could be done. She found it gave 
her decided pleasure, indeed, more than coitus had ever given her ex* 
cept with one man. She lins never practiscil it to excess, only at rare 
intervals, and is of the opinion that it is decidedly beneficial when thus 
moderately indulged in. She has sometimes found, for instance, that, 
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alt^r the lucntal excitement |iro<luced by delivering a lectuie, oleep 
would be iii)po:»:>ible if masturbation were not resorted to as a sedative 
to relieve the tension. 

S{>ontaneouft sexual excitement Is strongest just iK'fore the monthly 
period. 

Definite sexual dreams and sexual excitement during sleep have 
not occurred except possibly on one or l>vo occasions. 

She has from girlhood experienced erotic day*dreams, imagining 
love-stories of which she herself was the heroine; the climax of these 
stories has developed with her oivti developing knowledge of sexual 
matters. 

She is not inverted, and has never been in love with a w'oiimn. 
She finds, however, that a b<uiutifu] woman is distinctly a S4*xual ex¬ 
citation, culling out definite physical manifestations of sexual emotion. 
She explains this by saying that she thinks she instinctively puts her¬ 
self in the place of a man and feels ns it seems to her a man w*ouhJ feel. 

She finds that music cxciU^s the sexual emotions, ns well as inanv 
scents, whether of flowers, the personal odor of the beloved person, or 
artificial perfumes. 

lIiHTOBV X.—^Tlie subject is of German extroction on l>oth sides. 
The father is of marked intellectual tastes, ns also is she herself. Thera 
is no unheiilthy strain in the family so far as she is aware, though thev 
all have very strong passions. She is well developed, healthy, vigorous, 
and athletic, any trouble which sho is subject being mainly d\io to 
overwork. 

Looking back on her childhood, sho can now see various sexual 
manifestations occurring at a period when she was quite ignorant of sox 
matters. “The very* first,'* she writes, “was at the ugo of 0. I re- 
niemiu»r once sitting astride a banister wdiilo my parents were waiting 
for mo outside. I distinctly remember a pleasurable sensation—prob¬ 
ably in part due to a physical feeling—in the thought of staying there 
when I knew I ought to liave run out to them. From tliat year till 
the age of 10 I simply reveled in tlie idea of being tortured. I went 
gladly to bed every night to imagine myself a slave, chained, beaten, 
made to carry loads and do ignominious work. One of my imaginings, 
I remember, was that I was chained to u moldcring skeleton." As 
she grew older these fancies were discontinued. At the same time there 
was a trace of sadistic tendency: “1 used to frighten and tea.se a young 
child, driven to it by an irresistible impulse, and experiencing a certain 
pleasurable feeling in so doing. Hut this, I am glad to say, was rare, 
as 1 hate all cruelty/* 

One of her favorite imaginings as a child was that sho was a boy, 
and especially that she was a knigtit rescuing damsels in distress. Sho 
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was not fon«i of girls* occupations, asid has always liad a bort of chiv¬ 
alrous fooling Vnvaid women, 

“When 1 first heard of the sexual act,’* she writes, “it appeared 
to me sSO absurd that I took little notice. About the age of 10 1 dis- 
eiisM'd it a goo<l deal with other girls, and we used to play ehihiishly 
indecent games—out of pure mischief aud nut from any definite physical 
feeling.' 

About a year after menstruation was established she nee i den tally 
disiHivered the act of niusturbatioii hy leaning over a Uible. “I dis* 
covere<l it naturally; no one taught mo; and the very naturalness of 
the ilnpul^e that led me to it often made me in later years question 
the hnnufulne.ss/* Iloth her sisters ina^iturbated from a very early age, 
but not, to her knowledge, her brother. The practice of masturbation 
was eontinued. “For many years, imbued with the old ideas of moral¬ 
ity, 1 struggled against it in vain. The sight of animals copulating, 
the perusal of various books (Shakespeare, Kabelais, Gautier's .l/ade- 
fttoisi'llc rh* .l/on/n*n, etx:.)» the sight of the nude in some llacehanalian 
pietureH (such us Itubons's), all aroused passion* Coexistent with this 
—jierhaps (though I doubt it) due to it—arose a disgust for normal 
inti*recourse. I fell in love and enjoyed kisses, etc., but the mere thought 
of anything beyond disgusted me. Ilud my lover suggested such a 
thing 1 would have lost all love for him. But all this time I went on 
nnisluibating, though ns seldom as possible and without thought of my 
lover. Ijovv was to me a thing iiieal and quite apart from lust> and I 
still think that it is false to try to connect the two. I fear that even 
now, if I fell in l<»vc, sexual inter<xiurse would break the charm. At 
the age of 1ft I cunie across Tolstoy's Kreutzvr Koiiofo and was over¬ 
joyed to find all I had thought written down there. Gradually, through 
seeing a friend happily married, I have grown to a more normal view 
of things. 1 am very critical of men and have never met one liberal- 
nuiMle<l and just enough to please me. PerhapH if I did I might take a 
perfectly healthy view of things.^* 

In course of time various devices had bt*en adopted to heighten 
sexual excitement when imlulging in niusturbation. Thus, for insUinee, 
she found that the effeets of sexual excitement are Increased by keep¬ 
ing the bladder full. But the chief method wdiich she had devised for 
heighteiuHg and prolonging the preliminary cxeilemcnt consisted in 
wearing tight Htnys (ns a rule, she wears loose stays) and in painting 
her face. She cannot herself explain this* Self-excitement is completed 
by friction, or sometimes hy the introduction of a piece of wood into 
the vagina. She liiuls that, the more frequently she masturbates, the 
more easily she is excited. Spontaneous sexual feeling is strongest before 
and after the menstrual period; not so much so during the periods. 
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There are various faint traces of honiosexualily, it may bo gath« 
erecl^ in the history of this subject's sexual Uevelo|inierit. Kerently thes^ 
have come to a climax in tiu* formation of a homosexual relationslup 
witli a ^rl frieiul. This relationship has given her great pleasure and 
satisfaction. She does not, however, reganl herself as being a really 
inverted person. 

Tliere have been vivi<l sexual dreams from about 17 (apparently 
about the period of the relationship with the lover). These dreams 
have not, however, ha<l special reference to persons of either sex. 

Apart from the inlluenci* of lH>oks and pictures already mentioned, 
she remarks that she is Hexually affected by the personal odor of a 
beloved |K«rson, but is not consciously affected by any other otlors. 

History XI.—W idower, aged 40 years. 8urgi*oii, *‘.My experience 
of sexual iiiatUTS In'gnn early. W*heii I was al>oiit 10 years of ago a 
boy friend who was staying with us told me (hat his sister made him 
uncover his person, with which she played and cikhiu raged him to do 
the same for her. Ho said it was great fun, and suggi\sted that we 
should take two of iny sisters into an ohl barn and repi'at his experi¬ 
ence on them. This we <litl, and tricu all we could to have connection 
with them; they were nothing loath and <lid all they could to help us, 
but nothing was effected and I experienced no pleasure in it. 

^AVhen I went buck to sehool I attracted the attention of one of 
the big l>oys who slept in the same room with me; lie came into my 
bi’d and begun io play with my member, saying that it was the usual 
thing to do and would give me jdeasure. I <lid not feel any pleasure, 
but 1 liked the attention, and rather enjoyed pbtyiiig with his ineiuber, 
which was of large size, and surrounded by thick pubic hair. After T 
had played with him for some time I was surprised at his having an 
ciniHsion of sticky matter. Afterward he rubbed me ngniu. saying that 
if I let him do it long enough he would produce the same substance 
from me. This he failed to do, however, though he ruhbed me long and 
frequently, on that and many other ocTasions. I was very (lisap|>oinUMi 
at not bidng ahle to have an emission, and on every occasion that offered 
I endeavor<»d to excite myself to the extent of compassing this. I used 
to ask to out of school two or three times a day, and retirecl to the 
closet, where I practised on myself most diligently, but to no purpose, 
at that time, though I began to have pleasurable emotions in the act. 

“When I went home for Hie holidays I took a great interest in 
one of my father’s maids, whose legs I fidt as she ran upstairs one day. 
I was in great fear that she would complain of what I had done, hut 
I was delighted to find that she did nothing of the sort; on the con¬ 
trary, slie took to kissing and fondling me, calling me her sweetheart 
and saying that I was a forward boy. This encouraged me greatly, and 
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1 was not long in getting to more intiiimle relations with her. She 
called me into her room one day when we were alone in the house, she 
being ill a hnlf-dro^sed comlitiou, and put me on the bed and hud herself 
on me, kissing me passionately on the mouth. She next unbuttoned 
my tniU'^ers and fondleil and kissed my iuenil>er, and dinvted my ham) 
to her privates. I been me very imieh excited and trembled violently, 
hut was able to do for her what she want<Hl in the way of innsturba* 
tion until she hi'eame \\vi. After this we had many meetings in which 
we emhracHul and site let me introduce my member until she had .satisfied 
herself, tlioiigh 1 >vas loo young to have an emission. 

*"On return to school I practised mutual masturbation with several 
of my sclioolfellows, un<l litially, nt the age of 14 years, had my first 
real emisHion. I was greatly pleasi^d thereat, and, with this and the 
growth of hair wiiich liegan to show on my pubis, began to feel myself 
<piit<* a man. 1 loved lying in the arms of another boy. pressing agninst 
his and fondling his ]K*rson and lioing fondled by him in return. 

\>*e always finished up with mutual masturbation. \Vc never indulged 
in any unnatural cxuineetions. 

**After leaving school I had no o|>|>ortunity of indulging in rela* 
tions with my own sex, and, indeed, did not wish for such, ns I been mo 
a slave to (he charms of the other sex, and passed most of my time in 
cither enjoying, or planning to enjoy, love passages with them. 

**Thu sight of a woman's limhs or bust, especially if jmrtly hidden 
by pretty underolothiiig, ami the more so if seen by stealth, was sufTi* 
dent to give a lustful feiding and a violent erection, accompanied by 
palpitation of the heart and ihrohbtng in the head. 

**I had frequent coitus nt the uge of 17, n.s well ns masturbating 
regularly. I liked to perform inaHtiirbation on a girl, even more than 
I liketl having connection w*ith her; and this w*us especially so in the 
case of girls who had never hod masturbation practised on them before; 
I loved to 800 the look of surprised pleasure appear on their faces ns 
they felt the delightful and novel sensation. 

gratify this desire I persuaded dorsms of girls to nliow ino to 
take liberties with them, and- it would surprise you to learn wluit a 
numtier of girls, many of thorn in good social |)Ositioii, pi^rmitted me 
the liberty I desired, though the supply was never ct|ual to luy demond. 

*AVith n view to enlarging my op|Kirtunities I took up the study 
of medicine as a profession, and reveled in the chances it gave of being 
on intimate sexual terms with many who would have been, otherwise, 
out of my reach. 

the age of 25 I married the daughter of an oflicer, a beautiful 
girl with a fully developinl figure and an amorous disposition. While 
engaged, w*o used to pass wrapped iu each other*8 arms, practising 
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mutual masturbation, or I would kiss her passionsitely on the mouth, 
introducing niy tongue into her mouth at intervals, with the invariable 
result that I bad an emission and she went ofT into sighs and shivers. 
After marriage we practised all sorts of fancy coitus, coitus rcscri'otvs, 
etc,, and rarely passed twenty-four hours without two conjunctions, 
until she got far on in the family way, and our play had to cease for 
a while. 

**During this inter^’ul I went to stay at the house of an old sohoob 
fellou% who had been one of my lovers of days gone by. It happened 
that CD account of the number of guests staying in the house the bod 
acccnimodation was somewhat scanty, and I agreed to share iny friend’s 
bedroom. The sight of his nake<l bo^ly as he undressed gave rise to 
lustful feelings in me; and when he had turned out the light I stole 
across to his bed and got in beside him. He made no objection, and 
wo passed the night in mutual masturbation and embraces, coitus inter 
femora, etc. I was surprised to tind how much 1 preferred this sUite 
of afTairs to coitus with iny wife, and determined to enjoy the occasion 
to the full. We passed a fortnight together in the above fashion, and, 
though I afterward went back and did my duty by my wife, I never 
took the same pleasure in her again, and when she died, live years later, 
I felt no inclination to contract another marriage, but devoted myself 
heart and soul to my old sclioobfriend, with whom I continued tender 
relation.^ until his death by accident last year. Since then I have lost all 
interest in life/* 

^*Tho patient,” writes the well-known alienist to whom I nm in¬ 
debted for the above history, ^consulted me lately. I found him a fairly 
healthy man to look at, KulTering from some neurasthenia and a tendency 
to melancholia. Generative organs large, one testicle shows some wast¬ 
ing, pubic hair abundant, form of body distinctly masculine; tempera¬ 
ment neurotic. He improved under treatment, and, after seeing mo 
three times and writing out tho above history, came no more.” 

IIlBTORT XII.—Mrs. B., aged 32. Fatlicr^s family normal; 
mother’s family clever, eccentric, somewhat neuropathic. She is her¬ 
self normal, good-looking, usually healthy, highly intelligent, and with 
much practical ability, though at some periods of life, and especially 
in childhood, she has shared to sonic extent in the high-strung and 
su perse os itive temperament of her mother’s family. As a child she was 
sometimes spoiled and sometimes cnlTed, and suffered tortures from 
nervousness. She has, however, acquired a large measure of self- 
control. 

Tho drst sensations which she now recognizes as sexual were ex* 
perienced at the age of 3, when her mother gave her an injection; after¬ 
ward sho declared herself unable to relieve her bowels naturally in 
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ordiT to obtAin a repetition of thi« experience, which was several times 
repeateci. At the age of 7 a man pursued her with attentions and at- 
tcrnpte<l to take liberties, but she rejwU'd his advances in terror; four 
years later nnulher inuii attempted to assault her, but she resisted 
vigorously* struck liiin, niul escaped by rtmning. Neither of these sexual 
attempts appear a to have left any serious permanent impression on the 
child's min<l. 

At the age of 11, when her mother was giving her a bath, the 
sensutaon of her mother's lingers touching her private parts gave her 
what she now knows to be sexual feelings, and a ycair later when taking 
her hath she would pour hot water on to the sexual region in order to 
cause these sensations; this did not lead to masturbation, btit she bad 
a vague idea that it was “wrong.” 

At the ago of 12 menstruation began; she suffered very se%'orely 
from dysmenorrhea* the period sometimes lasting for ten days, and the 
pain being often extreme. She was not treated fur this condition* her 
mother being of opinion that she would outgrow it. From the age of 
14 or 15 until 23, or about the period of her murriagi% she suffered 
from anemia. 

She had little curiosity about sexual maltore; her mother wished 
that she should always come to her for information about things she 
be<>nmc ac<piainted with as to the general facts of sex; she did not, 
liowevor, know definitely the facts of copulation until her marriage. She 
knew nothing of erection or semen, and thought that when ft man and 
woman placed their organs together a child resulted. She bated talking 
AlK)ut these subjects indecently, and would not listen to the sexual con* 
versaiion of her schoolfellows. She never felt any homosexual attroo 
tioii. Once another girl was much in love with her* but she despised 
ond di.sliked her attentions; again, when a girl much older than herself, 
a friend of her mother*s» slept with her and lundo advances, she repelled 
her and refused to sleep with her again. 

She always got on well with men, and men were attracted to her. 
She was din^ct and sincere, without undue modesty. Hut she never 
allowed men to touch her or kiss her. Slic was a good dancer, and 
fond of dancing, but denies that it ever led to sexual feelings. She 
never felt any sexual attraction for a man until* at the age of 20, she 
fell in love with her future husband five years or more before marriage* 

At this period she begun to feel vague discomfort, which she knew 
to bo localized near her sexual organs. She was a%vare, in a dim \vay> 
that it was connected with her love, and was of a sexual nature. But 
there was no detinito idcA of sexual intercourse. She felt nervous and 
depressed. If she had been asked to state wlmt would relievo her, she 
osuld only have said B/s presence and tenderneas* A few days before 
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he declared his love she experienced the nearest approach to sexual 
feeling she had ever had. It Avas summer and, with B. and some of her 
family’, she had gone on a little expedition. One evening, in the train 
after a da^’*s excursion, B, look her hand (unperevived by the others) 
and held it for some time. This aroused the strongest emotions in her; 
she closed her eyes, and, though she was not at the time aware that her 
sensations were (oenlizod in lier sexual organs, she thinks, in the light 
of subsequent knowledge, that she then expi-riencod the org^ism. 

During the engagement, which lasted between two and three years, 
circumstances prevented frequent meetings. B. would kiss her, suck 
her nipples, which became eri*ct, and lie on her. She allowed him to 
take these liberties, feeling that if she refused him all satisfac?tion he 
might have relations >vith other women. She still felt no delinito 
desire for contact of the sexual organs. She longed rather to bo cm* 
braced and kissed, and to lie in her lover's arms all night. A few 
months before marriage, however, she masturbated occasionally, just 
before or just after menstruation, imagining, while doing it, that she 
was in her lover's arms. The act was usually followed by a sick 
feeling. Just before marriage she underwent an operation for the 
relief of the dysinenorrhca. She was somewhat shocked and sickened 
by the experiences of the wedding night. It seeinod to her that her 
husband approached her with the violence of an animal, and there was 
some dilliculty in cfTecting entrance. Coitus, though incomplete, took 
place some seven times on this first night. Tim bleeding from rupture 
of the hymen continue<l, so that for two days she had to wear a towel. 
For two months subsequently there M*as groat pain during iniorcoursoi 
although she suppressed the indications of this. 

There were several children born of the marriage and for some 
years she lived happily, on the whole, with her husband, notwithstanding 
various hardships and difliculties and some incompatibility of temper. 

As regards her sexual feelings she considers, from what other 
women have told her, that her feelings are, if anything, strongi^r than 
the average. Tlie orgasm, however, was not fully developed until about 
five years after marriage. Sexual feeling is most pronounced before, 
during, and after the menstrual period, more especially before and about 
the third day (the period usually lasts from five to seven days). There 
is more sexual desire during prognuncy, especially toward the end, than 
at any other time. She never refused normal intercourse to her 
husband, but any abnormal or pcr>*erted method of sexual gratification 
IS repellent. She w*as awakened one night about the third month of 
pregnancy by her husband inserting his penis in ore; the child was 
born with palate defect and she is herself inclined to believe that this 
incident was the cause of the defect. Though she desires normal iiiier- 

20 
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course, sho had seldom obtained complete grAtification. For a long time 
she disliked seeing or touching the penis, and the feel, and especially the 
smell, of the semen produced nausea and even vomiting. (She has a 
very delicate sense of smell as well as of taste; though fond of the 
scent of flowers, no sexual feelings arc thus aroused.) Withdrawal and 
the use of (x>ndoms are unsatisfactory to her, and mutual masturbation 
gives no relief and produces headache. Feelings of friendship for her 
husband have been most poUuit in arousing the sexual emotions, and 
she has had most pleasure in intercourse after a day spent in bicycling 
together. She has been for many months at a time withoxit sexual 
intercourse, and during such periods has sufTered much from piiin in tho 
head; this, however, she has now completely surmounted. She event¬ 
ually discovered that her husband's abstinence from marital inUw- 
course was dxio to infidelity. This led to a definite separation. She still 
occasionally expericneca aexual desire, but has no inclination to mastur- 
bate. Her life is full and busy, nlTording ample scope for her energies 
and intolligcncc; moreover, she has Iicr children to train and educate. 
She herself believes that her sexual life is at an end. 

IliSTOBY XIII.—G. K., army ofliccr. nm 35 years of age. 

My parents married at the ages of 38 and 25, and my father is now 84 
and my mother 71; l>oth are particularly strong and healthy in liody 
and mind. I am of old lineage on lioth sides, and know of no disease^ 
defect, or abnormality among any of my Ancestors or relations, except 
that my mother's family has a slight U^ndoncy to drink and excess, tho 
present members of it all being considered ococntric. I have one brother 
and one sister living (brother unmarried, sister with several children) 
und am tho youngest of a family of five. My brother is abnormal, but 
I don’t know exactly in wliat way or from wimt cause. I have a strong 
suspicion that he masturbates to excess. My father is artistic and 
my mother musical. I have no optitude for either, but appreciate both 
enormously, though not until about ton years ago. I^Iy principal rending 
is religion, science, and philosophy, with an oocasionnl sUiodard novol, 
or a modern novel of tho ^improper’ type by way of relaxation. I be¬ 
came A convinced and militant rationalist about five years ago, but 
have been an unbeliever since I left school. I was anemic and threatened 
with bowel complaint at tho age of 7, and was in consequence taken 
abroad for my health. I am now strong and vigorous, with great 
powers of endurance, and enjoy all forms of sport ond exercise, par¬ 
ticularly hunting, pig-sticking, and polo. I drink a lot, and am never 
filter than when eating, drinking, and taking exercise in what most 
people would call excess. It takes more alcohol than I can hold to 
make mo drunk when in England; but not so in the East* I have been 
told that I am very good-looking. 
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“Wben I was about 4 or 5 I was constantly chalTod by my oUlej 
companions about putting my band dowT) my trousers and playing with 
my privates. 1 don’t remember getting an erection, nor at what age this 
first occurred with me. At one time my brother and I used to play 
about with niy sister’s underclothing, and took great pleasure in it. but 
wc never saw her genitals. She told us that on carefully examining 
herself one day she was glad to find that she had a small penis like l>oy4 
had—doubtless the clitoris. When in Franco, at the agt* of 8 to 10, I 
began to notice the sexual parts of animals, and was very keen to know 
what nmres kept In-twecn their hind legs, LnU-r on I took great 
pleasure with another boy in feeling the teats of a she ass, and, by 
my.solf, the penis of a donkey, as I had seen the French grooms do; but 
I took no interest in my own penis. I used to put my finger as far up 
the anus as it would go, and got n vag\ie satisfaction from it. I went 
to a small private school at the age of 11, huving been previously told 
by niy mother of the manner of birth of men and animals, of which I 
was quite ignorant till then. She made no mention of the part taken by 
the father, and I never thought about it. Even then I Avas loft with 
the impression that one was born through the navel. I was initiated 
at school, and used to handle the pemis of the boy who told me. On 
several occasions I did feUatio for him, anti liked it, but he never olTercd 
to do the same for me, and I don^t think he got much satisfaction out 
of it. Soon after this I became conscious of pleasurable sensations 
when lying on my stomach with an erection, and used occasionally to 
gratify niyeclf that May, caring little for the school tradition that it 
M'as ^M'icked* and bad for one. On one occasion, when talking at night 
M'ith another boy, M’e compared our organs, both in erection, and I then 
for the first time thought of trying uhat I had heard vaguely mentioned, 
viz., t>vo boys playing at man and Moman. I lay on him with my 
penis on his stomach and almost at once had an orgasm Avith emission, 
and experienced acute pleasure, though both ho and I supposed that I 
had involuntarily micturated. I Mas 13 when this happened. I did it 
once more M-ith him before I left, this time the other May up, so as to 
spare him the unpleasantness. I used to like kissing and hugging the 
smaller boys, and had a great eye for good looks. On going home for 
the holiilays I masturbated Mdth my hand out of curiosity to sec M'hat 
happened M*hen the orgasm occurred, ond then only did I fully under* 
stand the nature of the acL After this the rush and strangeness of a 
large public school distracted my attention, but I heard about m'cI 
dreams, masturbation, and homosexuality from the other boys, and 
soon became thoroughly initiated* I believe the tone of my house, If not 
of the whole school, was exceptionally bad; though it may only bo that 
I saw more of it because 1 was attracted by it, and that other schools 
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arc tho same really. Tbinfrs involving certain exp\i1«»ion if found out 
wore tlono more or less in public, and 1 have myself openly got into bed 
with or masliirbuted other boys, and on more than one occiision have 
helped forcibly to maaturbalo small boys or to hold them while others 
had connection with thorn, the idea of the last two acts being that the 
boy would thereby be scducetl and become available for, and willing to 
perform, homosexuality, lie (ore I became big enough to have boys 
myself I masturbated frequently (on one occasion three times in the 
day), and invarialdj* by lying on my stomach without the use of the 
hands. In having connection with other boys I used to do it between 
the thighs or on tho stomach, and I never heard of any other way at that 
school. r<vdicatio would disgust me, and, moreover, would deprive me 
of the principal jileasure of intercourse, viz., the feeling of lying face to 
face and stomach to »toiaach. Of course, the satisfaction used to be 
mutual, but, though good-looking, I was never the passive party only, 
like some small boys who might bo called professionals and whom I 
used to pay for their services. I went back after I had left and had a 
boy in the dark whom I had never seen before, having been told that h^ 
was all right. I used to have o very genuine aiTection for any party to 
my pleasure, though I took delight in tortiiring one in particular, but 
for what reason I cannot say. For one boy I developed a deep love, 
which lasted l<mg after wo hod left school and had ceased all sexual 
connection. This love was as strong as anything I have over felt since, 
“I don’t remember whether it was while I was at school or later 
that I first began again to take a sexual interest in animals. I used to 
mnsttirbato a good deal and was always trj'ing to find new ways of doing 
it and new substances to lie on. It was while feeling the vulva of a 
young marc that the brilliant thought struck me of trying to copulate 
with her, and thus getting the advantage of the soft vagina. H af¬ 
forded mo groat satisfaction and 1 had an emission, though I did not 
then, nor at any other time with any other animal, succeed in pene¬ 
trating properly, I afterward did the same with other mares and 
with a certain cow whenever I got a safe opportunity, which was not as 
often as I could have wished. I have not had connection with an animal 
for about ten years, but would have no objection to doing so, and feel 
sure I could perform the act properly now. After I left school at 17, I 
occasionally had longings for boys, but it was the exception and not the 
rule. I continued to masturbate, but not to excess, and \iscd to make 
inofTectuol efforts to stop it, but never succeeded for very long. When 
1 was confirmed, at the age of 16, I became intensely religious, and was 
so remorseful at my first lapse from virtue that I burnt my leg with a 
Tcd-hot poker, and I bear the scar still. On leaving school I went to 
Germany and there had my first coitus with a woman, a fat old German 
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who gave me very little switisfaction. My next, a Jewess, gave me more 
than I asked for, in the shape of a soft chancre. In niy ignorance I 
never had it treated, hut it must have lM*cn very mild, for it disappeared 
of its own accord. U'hen cramming in England I occasionally went 
home with a prostitute, but did not care much alM>ut them and could not 
afford good ones. On one occasion I was iiniwteiit. It niay have been 
through drink, but it disgusted me with niVM.df. I liked seeing tho 
women naked, and always insisted that they should strip, especially 
the breasts, which I liki-d large and full. I Imd not learned to kiss on 
the lips, and had no desire to kiss the body, except the breasts, which 
I was generally too shy to do. But as I nearly always wore a condom 
and found penetration dillumlt I did not much enjoy the actual coitus. 
I am fully convinced that if women hud been more accessible, if I bad 
not thought myself bound to use preventives in self defense, and if tho 
act had not been looked upon with sxich disfavor by those in authority 
over me, I should have masturbated less or not at all, an«l would not 
hare been tempted to bestiality. When I was 22 I had coitus with a girl 
who was not a prostitute for the first time. I was violently excited and 
enjoyed It more than anything I had yet experienced, in spite of tho 
facts that she would not undress and insisted on withdrawal before 
emission. On one other occasion only hu%'e I had coitus with a non- 
professional unmarried woman. Shortly after this I caught syphilis 
from a girl of tlie streets. I was circumcised and stayed in a private 
hospital for six weeks. U never went beyond the primary stage, and I 
have felt no ill effects from it, except that I have got a hydrocele in 
the right tosticle. Of course, this Incident necessitated the use of a 
condom on every occasion, and it greatly spoiled my pleasure. Alwut 
this time a brother-officer older than myself made advances to me. He 
compared me to a Greek statue, and wanted to kiss me. I would have 
nothing to do with him, but was glad to have his confessions of 
homosexuality and somewhat surprised to learn that he was not alone 
in the regiment. I aftervvard fell in love with his sister, and he married 
and had children. He was bisexual in his inclinations, but was really 
in love with me for a short time. 

“I had little to do with professionals until I went to South 
Africa, and though I was fond of ladies’ society, and liked by ladies, I 
looked upon them as something apart, especially married women, and 
never attempted to Uke liberties with them; though I used to with 
shopgirls, etc., in my cramming days, and had often been in love. In 
South Africa 1 first began really to enjoy coitus, and on going to India 
continued to do so; in fact, I thought sexually of nothing else and 
rarely masturbated.—perhaps once in three weeks. I would go to 
brothels wherever they were available, Durban, Capo Town, Colombo, 
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CrtlcultA, Bombay, and nt one time preferred black women to white. I 
used to have horrible orgiea with my brother'Ofliccrs, and on one occasion 
I ordered six women to my biin^low in order to celebrate niy birthday, 
and iiuido a present of them to five of tny friends after dinner. During 
til is period, and until I went home, I rarely spoke to a lady, the chief 
exception being No. 1, a brother-ofTicer’s wife, with whom I began to 
ho in love. 

^‘Shortly after the 5^uth African War I fell violently in love with 
a young brother-ofllccr, It amounted to a passion an<l I was forced 
to tuake overtures to him. He did not understand, being igtiorant of 
hoinos<*xuulity and quite virile, and would have nothing to do with 
me, though ho was very nice nlKuit it. This lasted for about a year, 
and then, thinking no doubt that he had better stop it, as I was really 
making myself very ridiculous and was mad with love, he threw me up 
altogether. 1 was intensely miserable for some time, and then I re* 
covered and we made it up, and arc now firm friends. I still want to 
kiss and stroke him when I see him naked, hut would do nothing more. 

I went home by way of Japan after several years* absence from homo, 
taking the women of the Kastern }M>rtH as I went, until I contracted 
gonorrliea in the Tokio Voshiwnrn. I could not get rid of it, and ar* 
rived homo in that state, having heen deprived of the pleasure of trying 
several new roccs on the way in consequence. In Kngland I rushed 
into a society which I had quit on such difTcrent terms, and it received 
me with open arms. I very soon begun a flirtation with a married 
wonmn, and she completed my education in kissing which had been 
heg\in by the Japanese harlots. I was just coming to the point w*ilh this 
woman when I met No. 1 again, and iny love for her was nt onco re¬ 
newed. I told her so, but I knew that she did not return it. I then 
became attracted to No. 2, a girl older than myself, whom I had known 
all my life. 1 kissed her and fondled her breasts; but she would not 
allow anything else, until one night, when in the train w*ith her, I got 
my hiin<] down farther than she intended. It ended in my performing 
cunnilingus on her first, and then obtaining satisfaction between her 
thighs—a large step to take after the former limitations. Previous to 
this I had on several occasions obtained an omission, without meaning 
to, by lying on her fully dressed. She was aware of my disease, which 
by that time had become a gleet and did not inconvenience me in any 
way. From that time until I >Ycnt back to India we w*ent through the 
mimo perfonnanco whenever possible, I masturbating her sometimes with 
the finger, sometimes wdth the tongue, and having connection with 
%*nrious parts of her body, including the breasts, but always with a 
condom on account of my disease. She used to strip for my edifleation^ 
and wo frequently spent tho night in tlie same bed. I was attracted to 
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h<*r mentAlly, but not voiy much physically; that is to say, that if cir¬ 
cumstances had not thrown us together I should never have picked her 
out from other girls ns being sexually attractive to n>e. I returned to 
India, and to No. 1, though I kept faithful to Xo. 2 in word and deed 
for live months, but gradually the overmastering influence of No. 1 
reasserted itself over me. And then I met No. 3. We were attracted 
to each other at first acquaintance, and the attraction was mental and 
sexual. She was married and in love with another man, but that did 
not prevent her from kis.sing n>e. I felt her breasts, masturbated her, 
and had emissions by lying on her, but she drew the line at one thing, 
viz., kissing on the lips; and I drew it at coitus. W« arrai%gc<l a trip 
together during which 1 went to bed with her, but never had coitus, 
though wc l>oth had frequent orgsisms in other ways. Before starting 
on this trip I had thought that 1 should not sec No. 1 agsiin, and she 
let me kiss her, to iny uns|>euknblc joy. Circumstances, however, inter¬ 
vened, and I went straight to No. 1 after parting with No. 3, told her 
all I had done, and then kisse«l her again, leaving her jnst before her 
real lover, with whom she wos then living, arrived. Later I returned 
again to No. 1, now in child to her lover. We lived together for three 
nights in spite of this. She then went home, and I had no connection 
with any woman for two years, except one black woman, bcijig con- 
Burned with love and worship for No. 1. I was much in society, but 
never had any luck. At the end of this time I was traveling one night with 
a young oflicer (‘X’), slight and clTeininate and preferring men to women, 
with whom I had been until then on friendly but not intimate terms. 
I watched him undress and go to bed, and then, having myself undressed, 
went over to his bunk and put iny hand under his clothes. He at once 
responded, and I got into his bed, both of us being in a frenzy of 
passion and surprise. But I was fairly sure of my ground or I would 
not have dared to take the risk. I used often to go to his l>ed after this, 
and on one occasion had coitus with a girl on a chair at a ball and the 
next night with my young ofliccr. I scarcely knew the girl, and don’t 
know her name now, but I took her measure, made her excited by 
manipulation and kissing, and then got her consent. I did not harm 
her, even if I had been the first, for orgasm occurred before I had pene¬ 
trated beyond the lips. X surprised me by telling inc that he had had 
connection with three other officers in my regiment, ns well as with 
several others in the same station. He would not tell me their names, 
but I guessed easily enough. He used to drink lieavily, and once I got 
into his bed when he was in n drunken stupor and he was quite unaware 
that I was there for some time. I myself was drinking too much at tliis 
time, and was frequently drunk before dinner. In the hot weather that 
followed I had one orgy in Bombay which lasted three nights. I started 
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on a Greek ami a Polo and finished up with a JapAnc5io, two brotlicr- 
oflicers nect>iiipjniyiiij' me. Afterward I was much alone during the day 
in iiiv bungalow, and used to become posnes^ed by intenHo desire, 1 
masturbated occasionally, but by this lime tiiok but little pleasure in it, 
always craving for the moist human vagina, I had often hexird, and 
myself ^pioted. the Pa than proverh ‘Women for breeding; boys for 
pleasure; melons for didight/ and one day when seekitig for some 
novelty with which to masturbate, and iny eye being caught by a melon 
put ready for me to cat, it Hashed across me to try whether the proverb 
was in any way true. I found it most satisfactory, and practised it 
several times after that, the pepiU (papaye or pawpaw) being the 
nearest approach to the human vagina. The opportune arrival of a 
fairly good liH>king punkah woman, however, put an end to this form 
of enjoyment by providing me with w'hat I wanted. Soon aftetNvard I 
went home again, taking the Japanese ut Pomhny on my way. 

*T hud kept up u corresjx)ndenee with No. 1 all this time, but wo 
had made a com pact that whatever each did until wo met again was not 
to cMjunt, and I knew that she had bad at least one liaison since Qur 
parting, and was in entire ignorance of the state of her fwdings toward 
me. Therefore, while trying to arrange a meeting with her, I took ths 
first thing that chance threw in my way, thinking a bird in the hand 
better than the olT chance of a bolter one in tho biislu This was No. 4, 
w ith w hoin 1 s|)eiit tlireo days ut the seaside nfter having first had coitus 
with her in my own homo while she was in tho monthly state. Iniiue* 
diately on parting from her 1 came home to receive No. 1. The first 
time wo were alone she kissed me, and this was fallowed by mutual 
confessions and coitus, though at first she said my alTair was too 
recent. I agreed not to have connwtion again with No. 4, and kept to 
this until when staying in the same house again with her I was tempted 
bcvoiid my jiowers; and I may add that she gave mo no assistance in 
keeping this promise, of which she was fully cognisant. I at once wrote 
and confessed to No. 1, and she very naturally would have nothing more 
to do with me, Ilut 1 iimnage<l to reconcile her, and wc afterward lived 
together for tlirce days in the country, as well as in l^ondon and in her 
own house. Meanwhile No. 6 bud been making advances to mo which 
I could not well refuse, being a very old friend. Nos, 4 and 6 were on 
one occasion staying togolber at my house, just after I had been faithless 
to No. 1 with No. 4. I could not very w'cll sleep with them both, so 
at the earnest entreaty of No. 4 I went to her room first, told her my 
reasons for not having connection with her, left her in tears, and then 
went and slept with No. 6, Tliis Is the only transaction I have over 
concealed from No. 1; but No. 6 knows my whole story and occqpts 
tho situation of being only second so long as 1 giro her satisfaction wbeir 
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jver possible. About this time I again met No. 3 and kissed and mas¬ 
turbated her in n cab, but she would not allow me to go home with her. 
At the bidding of No. 1 1 now broke entirely with No. 4, to the great 
grief and astonishment of iiiy sister, whose friend she was. Shortly 
after this I ag;iin returned to India, where I quarreled hopelessly with 
No. 1, and I don’t know to this day what my fault was, except that she 
had got tired of me. Her inlluence over me is, however, bxi great to 
be so easily broken, and I would return to her tomorrow if she moved a 
finger in reconciliation. During the following hot weather I slowly but 
surely, albeit quite unconsciously, obtained an inlluence over No. 0, and 
it ended bv her fulling desperately in love with me and allowing mo to 
do what I liked. I did not love her, and Udd her alaiut No. 1, whose 
image always remained in the buck of my vision, whatever I was doing. 
She also accepted the situation, and I don’t think has any grievance 
against me. For my part I have nothing but thanks and gratitude and 
ns much love ns I am capable of to give lier, and all the other women 
with whom I have had any sexual relations, Tho following is a short 
account of the above women: — 

“No. 1. Had coitus before marriage, for love and with full knowl¬ 
edge of the nature of the act. Agreement with her husband not to ha>-fe 
coitus rigidly adhered to by bot!>. Has had connection with five other 
men since marriage. Very passionate, but faddy and particular. Slow 
at producing orgasm. Likes being in bc<l naked, and liked me onco for 
having kissed her inons veneris. Thin, with undeveloped breasts. 
Brilliant, good-looking. Artistic and highly Intellectual. Never mas¬ 
turbated. and did not know of hoinosc-Miality among women; very sensi¬ 
tive to touch on the pudenda. 

“No. 2. Has had sexual relations, but never coitus, with many 
men. Mutually masturbated with one man. Masturbated herself fre- 
quontly, and took a long time to produce orgasm, even with cuiin«lin» 7 us, 
which delighted her immensely. After having it performed, she would 
stoop down and passionately kiss my lips. Fond of prolonged kisses, 
during which the tongue played a prominent part. Tall and fully 
developed, hut no looks. Clever, masculine brain, and strong physically. 
Skillfully concealed her passionate nature, which, however, was long 
in developing and was long kept in check by maidenly modesty. 

“No. 3. Innocent h»?fore marriage, and hated her fiancf even to 
touch her, which feeling still persists. Has had liaisons with many 
men and several miscarriages, one legitimate, others illegitimate, 
and one illegitimate child. Does not masturbate herself, but readily 
yields to its scdxiction when performed by others. The most passionate 
woman I have ever met. Good, typical, womanly figure, but thin and 
weak. Not much looks, but very fascinating to men. Clever and Intel- 

lectual. 
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“No. 4. Coitus only with hor husband before myself. Not very 
pA 2 »sioniite. 1 know nothing about masturbation or homosexuality in 
her ease. V’ery broad hips, large breasts, and we 11-developed nates. 
Deserted by Jut husband. No children. Rather foolish and weak* 
minded. Penetration diflicult owing to long labia majora. 

“No. 5. Knows all about homosexuality of l>oth sexes and wants 
to know more aliout everything. Probably masturbates. Several chil¬ 
dren. In love with her husband at first, but now tired of him and took 
to other men for variety and becau.se her husband had ceased to give 
her sexual pleasure. Verj' passionate; ha.s slow orgasm; likes nakedness 
and contact of l>ody. Very large vagina. Broad hips and full breasts. 
Intellectual, but not so by nature. Artistic and very musical. 

“No. 0. Absolutely innocent before marriage. Was practically 
raped by her husband on her marriage night. Tliis disgusted her with 
the whole performance, and she could not bear her husband's caresses. 
During pregnancy she was frightened because she did not know what 
W'us going to happen, r.c., how the child was going to be born; and no 
one enlightened her,—doctor, nurse, or inothor. Did not know the 
meaning of the words sexual folding, and never thought about sexual 
matters at all until marriage. I roused her passion, put things iu their 
true light, made her have an orgjism, and told her what it meant. 
The orgasms at first made her cry and nearly faint, and she thereafter 
became intensely passionate. Very excited nt cunnilingUB, which 1 
practised on her more than once. She confessed that the orgasm was 
stronger and more complete during coitus than during masturbation, 
wdiich relieved iny mind. She volunteered to strip naked and has but 
little shyness with me. Cannot bear her husband yet. She admits that 
she WHS only half a woman before she knew me, but now regrets her 
marriage. Short, thin, and slight, with narrow hips and no breasta. 
Quick woman’s wit, but not inteUcctunl. 

^*Of the prostitutes I have known, jicrhaps 60 in number, tho 
Japanese easily take the palm. They are scrupulously clean, have 
charming manners and beautiful bodies, and take an intelligent interest 
in tho proceedings. Also they arc not always thinking about the money. 
Perhaps the Kashmiris come next, though the Chinese run them very 
close. Some of tho more expensive London women are bearable, but they 
arc such harlots 1 The white w*nmcn in the East are insupportable, and 
small w'onder, for tlwy consist of the dregs of the European and Ameri¬ 
can markets. My list comprises English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish-Ainrricun, American, Bengali, Punjabi, Kashmiri, Kafllr, Sin* 
ghalesc, Tamil, Burmese, Malay, Japauese, Chinese, Greek, and Pole. 

*T naturally prefer to satisfy myself with a woman, a f/iend and 
a lady of my own class; but in tho absence of tho best I gladly take the 
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next best available, Jo>vn the scale from a lady for whom I do not care 
to prostitutes of all classes and colors, men, boys, animals, melons, and 
masturbation. I would us cheerfully have connection with my sister, 
or any other fctnulc relative. I have frequent erotic dreams aliout the 
most extraordinary subjects—male and female relations, casual ac- 
quuintaneos of both soxes, and animals. When 1 have fjot an intrigije 
in hand with a woman. 1 have no wish to masturbate, and often restrain 
myself when I know that I am going to have access before long to 
prostitutes. After coitus it takes a long time before I am ready for the 
next, sometimes two hours; and the first is always very quick, nearlv 
always too quick for the woman. With a strange woman I have difib 
culty in maintaining erection at the instant of penetration, and this 
has often given me trouble. 

'*! know that most women like, and few dislike, being touched bv 
me. My favorite colors arc green and red, and I can w’histle <\\ute well. 

•‘I would be very glad to know whether I may be considered sex* 
ually iioriiml or not, but I do not desire any opinion on the morality or 
my acts, for the simple reason that without knowing all the circuin* 
stances it would Im? im{>ossible to judge. But I cannot help saying that 
I do not consider anything I have done ia wrong in itself, and I am 
quite certain that I have never harmed in any way any of the ladies 
w*ith wdioin I have had relations. I um cerUiin, if 1 had made promises 
which I knew* I could not ki»cp, I might have married one of them* But 
the result would have been gicut unhappiness to both, quarreds, and 
ultimate separation or divorce—and she realized that as well as I did. 
I may seem egotistical in my attitude and assurance tow*ard ladies, but 
I only speak the honest truth; and I know that No. 0, for instance, has 
only gratitude and w'orship to give mo for having opene<l her eyes. I 
have made her promise to have intercourse with her husband as soon 
as she can bear It, and I have satisfied myself that I have not started 
her on the road to sexual ptwversion. So much in self'explanation. I 
may odd that I do not deliberately ticck ‘affaires do ca»ur,^ ond that, 
when they come my way, I do my utmost to use all connideration for the 
lady, thinking, ns I do, that 1 owe them a far bigger debt than I shall 
ever be able to pay.’’ 

History XIV.—J. E., professional man, aged 32. Public school 
and university education, In which he did w*cll. From age of 0 or 7 had 
strong sexual emotions, and from 9 sexually pleasurable dreams, though 
no emission till 12 or 13. He remembers the association of sexual 
excitement with whipping, either at sight or imagination of it, and thia 
feeling was certainly shared by boys aged 0 to 12 nt his private boarding' 
school and others at the public school later on. His nurse>maid used to 
invent excuses for beating bis nates with a long Icad-pencil when ho war 
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aged abojjt 7, and ho saw ocoa-iional whippings with clothes removed in 
the family mirsery. 

When nearly 10 he was initiate<l into masturbation, which at once 
coincided with rapid mental development and success at selund. He has 
practised it ever since under same conditions and restrictions as marital 
intercourse. Uoligion has never acted us any reslr.aint, and the best 
restraint to all young people, in his opinion, is to warn them on hygienic 
grounds. (He l>eoaim- a freethinker at 17, partly on observing the in- 
^jiisistenev of religious persons in this connection. He was twice set 
upon hv Catholics when 10, wlio attempted mulnal masturbation.) He 
can vaguely rciiiemher some such warning when very young from his 
motlier. 

No intereotirsp with women till age of 19, though strong homo¬ 
sexual feelings fronr 10 upwar<l. associated with feminine youths. These 
feelings were qiiite distinct from feelings of alTection and friendship for 
more virile youths. An attack of gonorrhea at 21 was followed hy an 
operation for circvuiieision, which had beneficial elTeetsi, hut did not 
prevent an attack of syphilis at age of 2.3, caught at a gxiaranteed 
sUite establishment in France. Intercourse almost always with prosti¬ 
tutes, on prudential and worldly grounds, though what he approves 
would Ih‘ greater laxity hotween boys and girls, with proper safe¬ 
guards against undesired offspring. He is now happily married. He 
only indulges in inaslurbation at times when intercourse is impossible 

ehihlhiith). It is then practised once or twice u week in the 
early morning; overnight it causes troubled sleep, brain activity, and 
constipation. This seems ethically more desirable unless the wife were 
to condone physical Infulolity. which she would not, an.l even then there 
might he risks of venereal disease. His general health and working 
power are in all respects excellent, ns the venereal diseases were speedily 
an<l thoroughly cured. Homosexual feeling has entirely disappeared 
since marriage. 

Hjstorv XV.—G. 1).. English; nged CO. “My earliest essays in 
juvenile vice were due not so nuieli to unguarded as to unguided igno¬ 
rance. I slipped where my natural protectors 6U8i>ccted no danger, and 
I fell because I had never Wn warned of the treacherous nature of the 
ground. Rcforc or soon after I was 7 years old. the example of an 
older brother, who had lately beg\in to go to school as a day-boy, 
initiated me into the mysteries of masturbation, which seemed to mo 
then ns harmless ns it was fascinating; and the novel pleasure was 
almost daily indulged in, after I had acquired sufficient dexterity to 
accomplish the act within a reasonable time, without a twinge of con¬ 
science, either in that brother’s company or when alone. Decency de¬ 
manded secrecy in the gratification of what soon became an imperious 
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desire, and the preliminary operations included, almost from the first, 
mutual fellatio and approximation of the excited orj^ans; but similar 
privacy was very projx-rly souRl»t during the performance of other 
bodily acts associate<l with those ‘less honorable members/ and it ap 
peared to me quite as natural and right for us to amuse ourselves 
together in that way as for a married couple to hide their most intimate 
embraces from the observation of others. Indeed, I went farther than 
tliat, and even came to regard the absence of all sh;m»e between us ns 
akin to the primeval innocence which .A.him and Kve exhihited before 
the Fall. I l>elievid for long that we two were si>ecially privileged and 
possessed a peculiar sense .lenied to other lK>ys, for 1 had never heard 
of masturbation till I learnt, not the word indeed, but the thing itself. 

‘•My curiosity about the real nature of sexual union in the ease 
of human beings set my intelligenec to work at the interesting problem, 
and by carefully stmlying certain parts of the llible, Ixunjirierc’s classi¬ 
cal and other dictionaries, as well as by persistently watching when I 
could the amorous proceedings of domestic animals, I learnt enough to 
make iU most prominent features pretty clear before I was 11 years of 
age. I \vu8 then all eagerness to have the opportunity of inspecting at 
close quarters the genitals of women or young girls, and a stay at tho 
seaside when I was 1*2 made the latter at least feasible. When tho 
shore was nearly deserted, between 1 and 2 P.ii., the daughters of the 
flsherfolk used to besiege the bathing machines and disport themselves 
in the water, bathing and paddling in various stages of nudity. I wouhl 
pretend that my whole altcniion was being given to the making of 
miniature tunnels in the sand, while all the time I slyly peeped at what 
I most desired to sec, whether in front or from In-hind, ns the dancing 
damsels stood upright or 8too|)cd till their haunches were higher than 
their heads. I had already rend something somewhere almut the clitoris, 
and wanted especially to sec it, but indistinct glimpses were all that I 
could obtain; nor was it until I visited an unatomienl museum, which 
then existed at the top of the Haymarkct in London, that I learned, a 
good many years later, from several life-siw-d models there displayed, 
tho characteristic features of that part, ns well ns the ahnorimil modifica¬ 
tions to which it is subject, either congenitally or in consequence of 
profligate habits. I was 15, I think, when I first came to know that 
girls can masturbate as well as boys. 

“Ix>ng after I had realized why the terms male and female are 
so distinguished, my imagination was occupied with the possible postures 
in which the act of copulation may be aceompUsbed by a man and 
woman; from Horace, Lucretius, Martial, Aristoplmnes, and, above all, 
from Ovid’s Ara Amaioria I obtained much, but not always very clear, 
information while still a schoolboy. This was supplemented later by 
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photo'^aphic pictures from Poinpoiian brothels and photographs from 
life, parcliasod at Florence and gloated over one night, with twice-re- 
pcaU-d masturbation, and afterward destroyed in a revulsion of shame. 

■But while continuing to practise self-abuse (with a certain 
of rt*strrtint iiuleod, but scJdoin less often than once or even twice 
ft week), After I had been made fully aware of its periU by Dr. Adam 
Clarke*?^ alarming comments on Genesis xxxviii, 0. when I was about 
12 or 13, I never had connection with a woman until I married some* 
what late in life. This abstinence was not due to any frigidity of 
disposition, but from prudential and religious motives, and, to some 
extent perhaps, from the imperfect but genuine satisfaction afforded by 
solitary indulgence. My imagination, like that of young J. J. Rousseau^ 
as set forth in his Confessions, was allowed free scope for its exercise, 
but in practice I confined myself to what fieemed to mo comparatively 
innocent as compared with fornication. I ^as never an unreserved 
'exhibitionist* like Ilousscau, but I have on more than one occasion 
turned towar<l a hedge and pretended to make water, when a girl had 
just passed me on the road, showing a iurffcns cauJa, if she should 
chance out of curiosity to look back, as once, at any rate, happened. 

watched with interest the first indications of puberty in roy 
own person. I had, of course, seen the pubic hair on many of my cwn 
8CX, but I was 17 when I first saw a naked woman. She was standing 
at the door of her machine, wringing out her batbing*dress, as 1 swam 
past, and her face was hidden by the awning then used, so that she 
could not sec me. A slight effusion of limpid mucus began to charac* 
tor iso the orgasm, at the ago of 12 or 13 (before any ejaculation of 
semen was experienced), such as exuded later from the urefAra when 
sniaciou.s excitement reached a certain pitch, even though the final 
climox might be postponed or prevented altogether. I found it a refine* 
ment of luxury to prolong the period of tumescence as far as possible, 
by frequently checking a too rapid progress toward the goal. By this 
procticc of repeated arrest when the orgasm was imminent, and the 
mental debauchery which was its habitual accompaniment, I believe I 
did niy nor\*ou8 system more damage than by anything else—even the 
early age at which the dangerous indulgence became established. Koc* 
turnal omissions (the sequel of lascivious dreams) commenced when 1 
was n))out 15, at which age I had my first experience of an involuntary 
discharge when awake, under the influence of purely mental emotion; 
but this latter mode of escape did not often happen, and later on ceased 
altogether. My muscular strength was not impaired by too frequent 
indulgence, and I acquired some athletic prowess on the football field 
and on the running path, both as a boy and as a young man. Walking 
tours were for long my favorite recreation, even after the bicycle became 
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an increasing attraction. My health, however, suffered in other ways 
from too constant absorption in lustful thoughts, which found vent in 
erotic verses and tales, generally destroyed soon after they were written. 
I have been subject since I was a boy to more or less prolonged fits of 
mental depression. How far I have inherited this tendency' (my father 
and his father both married first cousins, and a neurotic diathesis has 
been characteristic of our family), or how far it has been aggravated 
by pernicious habits, I cannot say; cause and efTect have no doubt 
acted and reacted on each other. 

I grew toward adolescence I endeavored to make self«abuse as 
close an imitation as possible of sexual intercourse by such metho<l8 as 
may be easily imagined. My biological studies (I won a scholarship and 
took honors at my university) were directed with most intent predilec¬ 
tion toward the reproductive system, particularly the modifications of 
the copulatory organs in different animals and the diverse manner of 
their employment. Tim sexual instinct, whether in iU normal or ab* 
normal manifestations, is a subject which has always had a strong 
attraction for me, nor has it lost its fascination with the growth of 
years (I am now CO) nor the competition of other interests. 

very limited experience of the sexual system in women 
would lead me to believe that the clitoris is the only peculiarly sensitive 
part of the female ffcniiciio, coition giving no pleasure unless ‘the 
trigger of love* is simultaneously manipulated, as can be done when 
intromission is effected a tergo; that the mind of a normally healthy 
maiden is altogether free from sexual excitement of a physical kind, and 
that little curiosity is felt about the precise modus operandi of conjugal 
intercourse; but, nevertheless, I have good reason to believe that this, 
if not an unusual type, is by no means the only one that exists. 

^'As to sexual inversion my personal experience has been confined 
to two or three grandcs passions for boys, the first of which possessed 
me when between the ages of 16 and 18, and involved, when I was 17, 
the most intense mental emotion, of a romantic kind, tinged with 
poignant jealousy and vexation at comparative coldness toward myself. 
These love passages never led me into indelicate behavior (I was once 
threatened witli such treatment myself by a stranger whose acquaintance 
I made one day at the British Museum, when a lad of 15. He took me 
to his bedroom at an inn, locked the door, and showed me a collection of 
coins, giving me some, and, while doing so, attempted to take indecent 
liberties; but I pretended that I must catch a certain train, unlocked 
the door, and made a hasty escape), nor was any gratification sought 
beyond occasional kisses and other innocent endearments, though such 
caresses would sometimes excite an erection, which I carefully con¬ 
cealed. These amours were, bowevec no outcome of perverted instinct, 
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nor were they any bar to faiicios for the opposite sex which affected njy 

imagination rather than my heart.” 

HisiOBY XVI.—This history is given in the subject's own words: 

A. X., 34 years of age, a university graduate, devoted to learning and 
interested in philosophy and tlieologj-. lie is happily married and the 
father of an only daxighter. Since puberty he has enjoyed c.xcelicnt 
health. 

“Looking back he finds the beginnings of sexual feeling obscure, 
nds feeling is by no means identical in its progress with the knowledge 
of the phenomena of sex generally. Tlie latter he acquired thus: Ilia 
mother told him at a very early age the outlinc.s of the phenomena of 
birth and explained to him (perhaps at that time unnecessarily) that 
the genital organs of little girl.s were different from his own. This 
piece of knowledge led to hi.s asking, when 9 years old, a little girl 
cousin who came to live with the fanuly (he was an only child) and who 
shared his bed to let him see her genitalia. This she readily did and 
also invited him to coitus, which she described as a ‘nice game.’ He 
complied, but without, of course, any feeling of pleasure or any under¬ 
standing of the nature of what he was doing. Shortly after this he 
went to a day school, where, amid the extraordinarily coarse conversation 
of the boys, he was initiated into all the more obvious phenomena of 
sex. Hut .still it was only a matter of intellectual curiosity. As such 
it had a strange fascination for him, and to this day he remembers many 
of Uie obscene words and phrases, as, for example, a sot of indecent 
versos beginning ‘William, the milkman, sat under a tree,' describing 
coitus, though some of the details were yet misunderstood by him. 
Xlmt up to his tenth or eleventh year no real sexual desire was awakened 
is plain from the fact tliat there was no desire for any repetition of at¬ 
tempts at coitus with his cousin, though he did indeed, again out of 
curio.sily, finger her genitals sometimes, a thing which she, grown 
evidently more fastidious, reported to his mother, who gravely repri* 
manded him, telling him that it was the ‘beginning of all evil.* 

"Desire was awakened gradually and, as I have said, obscurely. 
Not only at school, but among his own cousins, especially two girls 
(oUier than the one above mentioned) and a boy, U»c conversation was 
lascivious in the extreme, though words never proceeded to deeds as 
between the boys and the girls, lie was soon, however, about his 
fifteenth year, so far as be can remember, initiated into the practice of 
masturbation, first, sleeping with his boy cousin, the two used to play 
at ‘husband and wife,’ and then, more directly, a neighbor, a heaii'y, 
sensual typo of boy, took him aside one day and drawing out his own 
penis asked him ‘if he knew how to make some buttermilk.* Out of 
curiosity at drst, and to obtain t^io now and voluptuotis sensation 
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ward, he began aasiduously to practise this vice, which, as be afterward 
found out, was verj' common, if not universal about him. That it was 
morally reprehen ible he had not at that time the ghost of a notion; he 
considered that it In-Ionged to the category of the ‘dirty’ only. Dis 
father quite neglected this development, believing, I supiiose, in the 
superstition of the ‘innocence of childhood.’ 

“This practice of masturbation went on assiduously to his six¬ 
teenth year, when its true nature and danger were revealixl to him by a 
good clergjman who prepared him for contirmatioii. He had at this 
time gone far, in both solitary vice and vice ‘ii deux,’ with his mala 
cousin, with whom he practised even ‘fellatio’ and ‘intromissio in 
aimni.’ But now he began to struggle against it and made some head¬ 
way, hut never entirely shook it off before his marriage at 20, so deeply 
rooU-d was the bold it had on him. Especially at the time between 
Bleeping and waking, or while lying sleepless at night—when the monks 
prayed ‘ne polluantur corpora’—did its atUcks come insidiously upon 
him. He would struggle for weeks and then would come a relapse. On 
one occasion he slept with a young uncle who amused himself, thinking 
he was asleep, by playing with his penis until ho had an emission. 
A N. hailed the occasion with keen joy—lie caustically argued tliat he 
experienced the pleasure without being culpable in its production! 
'Then on 'coming to himself’ he would agonize over his vice, remembering, 
for example, that while he had rejoiced in what had been done, tho 
very cousin who some time before used to share hi.s sin was genuinely 
annoyed at the same uncle’s attentions when it was he who suiTcrcd 

them. 

“Looking back over the whole period of hia youth and adolescence, 
he can trace the psychological cfTcct of what was going on secretly, in his 
relations to girls and women. In a word, these relations were senti¬ 
mental only. He often imagined himself in love; hut it was imagination 
only lie was in love with a wraith, not a girl of flesh and blood. He 
hesiUited to regard in any sexual way any girl of whom he had a high 
opinion; sexual desire and ‘love* seemed for him to inhabit different 
worlds and that it would be a pollution to bring them together. In 
hours of relaxation from the verj- hard intellectual work which he was 
at this time engaged on at school and at the university, he was quite 
content with the society of quite young girls or even children when most 
of his friends would have sought out females of their own age. Nothing 
could have been farther from his desires or intention than any lascivious 
or indeed unseemly act toward any female in whose company he might 
be- no mother need have hesitated to trust her daughter in his company. 
I firmly believe that the discipline of the same bed which Gibbon 
(Decline and Fall, ed. Bury. vol. ii, p. 37) makes so merry over could 
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have been endured by him without dilliculty. His outward conduct was 
in all these respects most seemly und decorous, yet night after night 
he could inasturbaU*, his i magi nation glowing with visions of female 
nakedness. 

‘'Ciiriously the one ond onlj' actual female for whom he felt any 
desire at the curlier period {aged 14 to 101 began to be the cousin who 
lived in the house. t)n one occasion he touched her breasts, on another 
her naked thighs—and that was all! As she grew to puberty, she 
wonI<l have ullo\v<‘d far more liberties, but he wntentod himself with a 
sly glance n<iw and again, when he could procure it, at her swelling 
Ihimuii. The fear of putting her with child was ample to keep him away 
from her bed. Later on even so much as the foregoing occurred no more, 
and, as I have said, his outward life became absolutely docoious. 

••Consi»ijuently he was in no danger of having dealings with pros* 
titutes. The preliminaries, the conversation of such women, especially 
their drinking habits, would have been disgusting and repugnant to 
him in the uxtrenio. He would have shunned the possibility of acquiring 
venereal disease like the plague. But he was never frw* from solitary 
vice; he secretly envied those who had occasions for coitus in what I 
may call a seemly and clcnnly manner, friends in the country with farm 
girls, etc., of whom he had heard. Ho indulgi^d also in lascivious 
reading, the oliHccnc when he could procure it, rather than the merely 
suggestive, which has never lavn to his taste. He was familiar with 
quite » large number of and Grct'k indceent passages, knew the 

broader farces of the Can^rrbiiry Ta/cs and of the Dccomrrofi, and, 
later, the ‘‘eontos" of La Fontaine and the Foretiir of Boggio. As 
Ste.'Beuve says of Cililion, I think, he acquired an 'erudite and cold' 
.^ort of ohseenity in this way* 

‘*A11 this, of course, is only onedmif, and by no means olways the 
dominant half, of his nature. He was often repentant for these delin* 
qiieneies, and he was sinoerety religious. He was also fond of serious 
learning and eonlrived to take n first-class university degree. Yet, ever 
and nnoii, the deeply sensual side of his nature made itself felL 
Scotched for a time it could bo, but killed never. 

**Yet, I do not think it could be said that he had the sexual 
instinct in any really high degree. It was more like a small fly that 
makes a large h\\r.z than any considerable factor in hts constitution. 
He Imd a companion about this time of whom such a remark is even 
more true. This man's mind was replete with all manner of risky 
stories, all sorts of sexual details. He would take long walks with girls 
of loose character, talk with prostitutes at home and abroad, ond yet, I 
believe, he never proceeded to coitus. 
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“Such then, was the subject of this notice up to the time of his 
marriage. Two men, one might say, in one skin. One leurnetl, ono 
merely obscene; one a pattern of decorousness, the other a self-polluter. 

“On the sexual side he was as one knowing everything there is to 
know—yet knowing nothing. Like the boy-hero in Wedekind’s Friih- 
lint/s Erwacken, he had been long in Egj-pt, yet he had never seen the 
pyramids. He began to distress himself with questions as to whether 
he was yet capable; whether his recurring vice had not permanently 
injured him; whether he had made himself unfit for marriage. So shy 
and reserved was he about his secret that he could never have brought 
himself to mention it to n medical man. ‘What! he! the good, the 
religious! the wholly moral and decorous!’ (such was, indeed, the 
reputation he had among his friends); ‘he, the victim of a vice so black!’ 
Xo, no! ‘ISccretum meum niiAi,’ he cried. 

“Fortune, however, was kind to him. He was at an early age free 
from financ-ial worries, which had almost crushed him earlier in his 
career, and he met in c-oursc of time the family from which he selected 
his excellent wife. 

“Tlic society in which he lived was of all English classes, I should 
suppose, the most reticent In matters of se.v—the respectable, lower 
middle class; shopkccjKTs and the like, with a tradition of homely reli 
gion and virtue. The cla8.sc8 a little higher in the scale (to which, b> 
the way, his mother had belonged) c-ould far better sympathise with 
one in his position. Well, the family of his future wife was of a higher 
class and, what is far more, of foreign origin, for whom a large number 
of our English ‘convenances’ do not exist. To them sex was frankly 
recognized ns a factor in life, and the mother of this household, as he 
grew more intimate, broached subjects which he had never, in such a 
manner, discussed before. It is unneccssaiy- to give here any general 
history of his relationships with this houseliold, as they have nothing 
to do with the matter in hand. After some time he became engaged 
to the youngest daughter, two years his senior, a woman of remarkable 
beauty and splendid development, ono who attracted him ns none other 
had done, both on account of her intellectual and social qualities and 
her physical beauty (he had hitherto despaired of finding the two 
combined in one person), for sIm is certainly tlie most beautiful woman 

with whom he has ever been acquainted. 

“He now began to make the practical acquaintance of a woman— 
and one who, in impulses, temper, manner, and habit of thought, differed 
toto otclo from the girls he had known in his old home. Her sexual 
nature was ripe and developed, and it is lucky that the engagement was 
of short duration, or the strain and anticipation of that time might have 
been injurious to the health of both. As usual, in his outward relations 
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towftrd women, so toward his ftnnc^e^ lie wan prepared for chaste caresses 
only. This, however, did not sutlice for her hot and passionate nature. 
They went ns fur ns possihle short of actual coitus. 

“After n few months, hosvevor, the marriage took place, and, at 
first, this hrouglit him hitter disapitointment and seemed to confirm 
fiis worst fears, lie found himself quite unable U) have pleasure or 
satisfaelory coitus; quite incapable, with nuy erection that he could 
command, of introducing his welhdtwelopcd penis into hia wife's ex* 
Iremely narrow and contracted vagina. Al)out a fortnight after tlu? 
marriage, however, on his return from their short wedding tour, he felt 
much stronger and <*<ipulatcd with her, especially in the early mornings, 
so HatisfacU>rily that she soon found herself with child. Coitus now 
l>egan to be much more plensiirable for him, but to his wife still at* 
fended w*ith pain. 

•‘After nine months of married life, the child, the only offspring 
of the marriage, a healthy girl, was liorn. The stress of this time, the 
upsetting of his wdfe's health, her nervous breakdown and consequently 
uncertain temper, swiued for a period of nearly two years ofTcctually to 
re|>ress any sexual desire in the husband, and this period is perhaps the 
chastest of his life. Desire seemed to be the one thing absent. The 
revulsion of feeling in his wife was remarkable. The erstwhile amorous 
fiaticiv, who could hardly w*ait until marriage to tost her lover, becainc 
now* the wdfe ond mother who hardly wished to be touched by her 
husband. 

“Her health, however, gradually improved and a more normal 
state of affairs was brought about, which has continued to the present 
day, broken only by periods of abstention, chic fly catiscd by the attacks 
of nnemia and menstrniil irregularities from which his wife suffers from 
time to time. Ordinarily, he enjoys coitus once or twice in the month, 
hardly oftener, taking one month with another. At one time he exem¬ 
plified in his own person the saying omite animal post coitum triste, 
hwt now liappily this depression of spirits is rarely felt. Sometimes he 
has felt a depression of spirits, a general discontentedness, before ex¬ 
periencing a strong erection; in these cases coitus has cleared his 
Hpirii4. He would naturally look upon coitus ns an evacuation, although 
he recognizes the i in perfectness of that view. For one thing he is con* 
sDinily sorry, viz., that the act gives no pleasure to his wife, and that 
lie has never been able to intluce a crisis with her by normal means. In 
this state of affairs, knowing that ‘apr^a coup’ she was still unsatisfied, 
he slipped into the practice of rubbing the clitoris with his fingers until 
the emission takes place. To do this, they assume the position *iUo sub, 
ilia super.* P>oin his ow*n limited marital experience, he has never 
been able to understand the stories of women who masturbate several 
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timers a day, as his wife would lie piiysically incapable (so he believes) 
of anything of the kin-J, and only easily reaches the crisis in any cir¬ 
cumstances during the first few days afU-r the menstrual tlow has 
ceased. In line, while agreeing theoretically with Sir Uichard Burton 
and others that the eastern stjle of coitus (directed with a view to the 
pleasure of your partner) is the right one, it is one of his stamling 
regrets Uiat he is unable to practise it. In the place of the twenty 
niinute.s required hy the women of India (according to Burton) lie is 
happy if he can give two or three at the most, much as he would wish 
to prolong a pleasure as keen to himself as he could desire it to be to 
his dear and excellent sixuise.” 

Ili.STOBY XVII.—U. L., American; aged 43; height, 5 ft. 7 in.; 
weight, uhout 143 lb.«.; ocfupation, teacher; somewhat neurotic; a slight 
myopia asMiciatcd with ncule astigmatism and muscular weakness of the 
eyes, producing a tendency to migraine. Uric acid diatlie.vis, producing 
occasionally severe iieuriilgin, particularly in the intestines. These 
symptoms have been more or less eimstaiit since very early childhood, 
(ieneral health very good. Not inclined to indulge in athletic sports, 
but prefers sedentary cH’dijjations and recreations. 

"My early Ideas of soxual things are not very clear in recollection. 
I think that when 7 or 8 years of age I had a knowledge of the common 
or vulgar terms for intercourse and for the geniUl organs. Boys of 
my own age and slightly older would discuss sex relations, and I had a 
general knowledge that, in some w-ny connecU*d with the sexual act, 
‘babies were made.’ We would tell, occasionally, lewd .stories, and a few 
times attempted dcxual practices with one another. Not till after 
puberty did I ever atU-mpt masturbation. I must have been 9 or 10 
years old before I learned that there was a difference in the sex organs 
of boys and girls. Up to this time I had supposed that intercourse was 
per drtum. I attended a public school with both sexes. Talk among my 
boy associntcB was ofU-n nasty and concerned the iM>xunl act with girls. 
At about 12 years I began to have erotic day dreams. I always had a 
sentimental attachment for some girl acquaintance whom I would ide¬ 
alize and with whom I would imagine njyself having sex relations. As 
a matter of fact, there was no real sexual feeling nbout this. As I 
was very shy and timid naturally, I never made any kind of advances 
toward any of them, and they were entirely ignorant of any sentiments 

of afTccUon in 

‘Tubertnl changes commenced, I presume, nl>oiit the age of 13>/^ 
years. I place it at this period from the following circumstances, which 
are fixed very strongly in my memory: I had, as a child, a soprano voice 
Uiat was praised considerably by older friends, and alwut which I was 
inordinately conceited. I enjoyed greatly Uking part in operettas, can- 
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etc. XIic dramatic instinct, if so it may bo called^ has ahTaye 

niurkod with ia<% and amateur dramatics ere still my chief diver* 
Kion. W hen I was nlK)nt the age mentioned above my voice changed 
quite fjijiidly* greatly to my distress of mind, ns I >\as obliged to give up 
talking a part for which 1 had been cast in a school entertainment. The 
memory of that disappointment is still poignant. Other changes^ such 
as the appi*arancc of the pubertal hair» must have made no impression 
on my mind, as I cannot rcwllcct anything in connection therewith. No 
involuntary emissions occurred. Indeed, during periods of continence in 
later life, when the sexual tension has been very strong, I have had very 
few t^ueh emissions. 

“As a lad of 11 or 12» I had heard frequent allusions to masturba* 
tion by other boys who were older, but always in a way that indicated 
contempt. Vet there is no doubt now in my mind that the practice was 
very general. I think that I was probably about 15 when I decided to 
try the act. 1 think that there was little sex impulse in this decision. 
The animating pur|>oso was rather curiosity. I succeeded in producing 
I ho c<unplete orgasm and found it pleasurable, though there was a con* 
siiierable shock of surprise at the ejaculutiou of semen. As nearly as I 
enn estimate in my memory of on event as far back ns this was, this 
was the beginning of dcfmito sexual sensibility in me. I cannot but 
believe, however, that it would have been aroused sooner or Inter in some 
other w*ay. Thereafter 1 would imagine myself embracing some of the 
girl friends to whom I have referred above, and, when excited, would 
inaslurbate. The act was in every instance a psychic intercourse. For 
some lime I did not know that the practice was consider^ harmful. I 
indulged whenever I fedt the inclination. This at times was rather 
frequent; again only at eonsiderahlc iiiU*rvaIs. I did know that it was 
looked upon ns being unmanly, and never admitted, except to perhaps 
two or thrive boy friends, that I ever indulged. With these boys I prac* 
tisod mutual masturbation a few times. There was no homosexual 
feeling connected with those acts in any of us. It was only that tho 
normal method of gratifying our desires woa not available, I know the 
Rubsequent history of each of these boys, and there has been nothing to 
indicate any perverted instinct in any of them. About the age of 10 I 
beard a talk on sex uni matters by a traveling evangelist, w*ho portrayed 
tho en'ects of masturbation in fearful colors. I now realize that he w*as 
an ignorant though wTlldntentioniHl man; but the general ofToct of his 
talk upon me w*as a bad one. One of the results of tho habit, according 
to his statements, was insanity. Therefore I expected ot any moment 
to lose my mind. I felt that I must stop tho practice at once, but the 
matter tiecanio so great an obsession that ogain and again I broke my 
resolutions for reform. I undertook exercise, dieting, the reading of 
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serious literature: all of which I had sevn referred to in books as 
methods of lessening sexual desire. The obji'ct of thesK* disciplinary 
practices was always the thing most prominently in mind, and so they 
wore of no avail. Fortunately I entered college a little later, and the 
affairs of school life gradually took a c'omaianding place in iny thoughts, 
and the practice was not so much iu mind. 1 did not, however, com* 
pletely break away from it until almost the time of my marriage. If the 
present attitudo of the scientific medical world toward the subject hud 
been known to me, I do not believe that any evil would have come to me 
from the practice. At a later period of my life, say between 21 and 24, 
I would not indulge the habit for a considerable interval. At times 1 
did not notice the presence or lack of desire. But then there would come 
periods M'licn I would be under a s^werc sexual tension. This would be 
marked by intense ner%'ou.sness, an inability to fix my attention u|M>n 
any one thing, and a great desire to have intercourse. An act of 
masturbation at such a time would generally give relief. However, 
when I yielded to this form of relief, there would always follow feelings 
of profound self-reproach and of self-repugnance. Had I had ncKdurnal 
emissions they might have relieved me; but, as I have said before, they 
very' rarely occurred- When, rarely, one did occur I would bo greatly 
frightened, for I had the old, erroneous idea that they metint serious 
weakness and always ascribed them to my bad habit. Tlmt my habit of 
nmsturbation had any relation to the rarity of the involuntaiy* emissions 
would, of course, be a matter of pure conjecture. In passing from ttic 
discussion of personal masturbation, I wish to say that my associations 
with boys as a pupil and as a teacher lend me to believe that the 
practice is practically universal. When discussing the hygienic evils of 
prostitution with boy pupils I have noted that, whereas not iiifro<iuentIy 
a boy will voluntarily protest that he Ima never hud intercourse, there 
has always been a significant silence when masturbation is mentioned. 
I havo never heard a boy make a denial, direct or indirect, that he had 
indulged in the practice. But it has seldom been a perversion. It has 
rather been, as in my own case, an available means of relieving a 
sexual impulse. 

^‘During my college life I associated with many \yoys who had 
more or less regular sexual relations with prostitutes or with girls who 
were not virtuous. Tlieir attitude toward the practice was an immoral 
one. The ethical aspect of irregular sexual relations never concerncHl 
them. It certainly did not concern me. What I have learned through 
my conversations on the subject with my pupils makes it evident to mo 
that this is the common feeling of most boys of the adolescent period. I 
think of two things which operated strongly to prevent ray entering into 
sexual relations with girls during this period of my life. One was an 
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^•sihetic repujrnance to the avrraj^e |iro!^titutc. Those arc the women 

easily availahlo to the youth whose sexual tleeires are developed. 

J do not rerueiidHT over having s*‘en an avowed prostitute who did not 
>-eern repulsive io jue. I confess to an inclinsition to jui^jjisliness. I 
prcforrcil to assoeiate with pwple whom 1 called ‘nice people/ It was 
fell tunate for luc that 1 was thrown into the ^ooiety of a vnlhcr rough 
croud of youths, who knocked a great deal of this snobbishiiejis out of 
me. Itut it ditl act to prevent iny having recourse to prostitution. A 
second preventive was my natural timidity iii making advances to 
jicx>ple. This has been a trait that I have never completely overcome. 
In my professional life this has been some detriment to my advance* 
ment. In the matter of sex relationship it tended to prevent my taking 
advanlage of usNociation with and even of advances from girls who, not 
]>roa*titutes, were nevertheless not virtnoiis. There were a number of 
such in the town and neighborluKul in which I lived, and I undoubtedly 
cH>uhl have had sexual relations with them if I had only been able to 
overcome my shyness. The desire was not wanting. I really craved 
inteuourse with them. It was simply a matter of cowardice. There 
was one girl wluun I knew very well, with whom I was on friendly 
terms, who 1 knew had had sexual relations with other boys. She 
showed, nt times, a marked preference for me, and I am sure would have 
welcomed any advances that I should have made. A number of times 
I souglit her company with the intention of suggesting intercourse, but 
my resolution always failed. 

'‘All through my college course I wos much in the society of girls. 
Wo were in class togellier, associated very freely in society, fro<|uently 
Htudied together. This is the most usual state of ihinga in the 
western part <if our country. Ihit they were simply comrades: sex 
thoughts never arose in connection with such association. And I um 
quite certain that this was the general attitude of the other boys. 
Although the talk among the I>oy ntudenta w*as at iiinos, very frankly 
and crudely, alH>ut hoxiiuI relations, no breath of scandal over touched 
one of the colb^gc girls. Again my experience as teacher and student 
brings a conclusion that coeducation of the sexes docs not nfTeotY in one 
way or the other, tlic strictly sexual life of the male student. A very 
intimate friend who has had n varied experience in school work has told 
ino recently that his conclusions are the same. 

'‘When I wus alKuit 20 years old 1 l>ecamo acquainted w*i(h n very 
beautiful girl, four years my junior. Our acquaintance very rapidly 
dcvclo|KMl into deeper alTcction, and al>out five years later wc were 
Ikiarried. louring all this time very little of the physical aspects of 
love entered into our atiaohmenL My sweetheart had much of the same 
bh^moss as was so pronounced in tny own character. For several yeftrs 
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I think that the thought of inarriago was never distinctly present in 
our minds. A formal betrothal between us did not take place until 
within a year and a half of our marriage. Yet each of us had a very 
distinct undersUinding of the feelings of the other. But until our 
betrothal there were none of even those wry Innocent expressiiius of 
endearment common, I imagine, U>all lovers. I am sure that during this 
period of our atUichment no thought of any physical relations between 
us was ever in my mind; or, at any rate, \\:iA promptly b4\nished if it 
occurred. Yet all this time my sex de«<ires were very strong and at linu*< 
became an obsession. Xcver, though, were they directed toward my 
sweetheart. Tlio first time that we engaged in the endearments ami 
caresses allowed to lovers I became conscious, after a time, of a btatc 
of sexual excitement. I experienced an erection. It was absulutcly 
reflex; no tliought had entered into it. I was at once overwhehned with 
a feeling of shame. I felt that I had bt^n guilty of unthinkable indecency 
toward my betrothed. Xlien there arose a fear that it might be noticed. 
(Men at that time wore abominably tight clothing.) As a mutter of 
fact, I now know that there was no real danger of this, for she w*as 
absolutely ignorant of the nature of the male sexual organs. But I 
made a pretext for wuihdruwing from the room and tried to adjust my 
clothing 80 that no exposure could occur. I was fearful of coming into 
close proximity to her again, lest there should bo a recurrence of the 
feeling. As a matter of fact it did occur a number of times, but my 
good sense finally suggested the explanation and after a time it ceased 
to trouble me. The thought was latent in my mind that sexual excite* 
ment was nccessiirily more or less indecent at oil times, and I could 
not reconcile its manifestation witli a pure love. 

‘‘I have said that my sexual desire was strong. Up to the time of 
marriage it was never gratified in the normal manner. My esthetic 
abhorrence of prostitutes continued to prevent iU gratification in that 
manner. No other opportunity offered. I nin positive that moral con¬ 
siderations dill not enter into the matter at nil. I think now that it was 
strange that the thought that it would be disloyal to ray promised wife 
to have connection with other women did not affect me. But 1 am sure 
that \t did not. I am inclined to think that conscientious scruples very 
rarely enter into the average young man’s considerations of contemplated 
sexual relations. 

the time of my marriage drew near, thoughts of the physical 
relationship of husband and wife became, of course, more insistent. The 
idea of establishing sexual relations was not at all a pleasant one. ^ 
dreaded it as an ordeal. 1 wondered if it would be possible for us to 
retain the same love and affection for one another after such intimate 
relations were established. This was a recurrence of the fallacious 
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notion that there was sometliing iiilicrentlj indecent in sexual things. 

I urn in hopes that other itleas are replacing this wrong one, in tlie 
niiiuls of the >onnger generation, ns the result of the saner and franker 
discussion of s*x. By a great ellort, I had practically stop^wd inas- 
turhatiiig. At tiincs I felt uhiiost maddened by desire. But never did 
the prospec t of marriage seem desirable from this point of view* Up 
to the V4*ry day of our wedding my a fleet ion for my betrothed seemed 
free from sexual desire. But my physical being was craving si^xunl 
r<im pan ion ship. 

•‘Theoretically I know a groat deal of the nature of intercourse. 
Pnictically I was absolutely ignorant. In some ways I was better in* 
formed, on matU'rs that a new husband should know, than the average 
man entering the married life. A physician's librarj' had boon at my 
disposal, and I had read somewhat extensively on physiology and 
hygiene. My chosen lines of study had given me a theoretical knowledge 
of the anatomy of the female genital organs that was fairly thorough. 

I knew a little about the physiologj' of reproduction and rather less of 
iiiU'reour.so. Fortunately, I learned in the course of my reading that 
the first sexual approaches were likely to be quite painful to a woman, 
anti that great enre should bo exercised at this time. I tried to put 
into practice what little I had learned in theory* and I imagine that we 
p>t through the intro<lucU>ry attempts with leas than the average difli- 
c iiUies. Our first eflorts were not satisfactory to either of us. My wife 
was absoluUdy unprepared so far as any definite knowledge of the act 
was concerned. 1 sincerely hope that the prudish notions of the past 
generations will give way to more sensible views in the future, and 
that the girl becoming a wife will be just as chaste, but wiser in 
nintt'TH of such importance to her happiness. I presume that my 
timidity was a valuable asset at this time; for I was afraid to force 
mat tors in any^ way, and time and repeated attempts finally overcame 
our <linicuUies. And when our sexual relations were once csUuhlished, 
the whole tenor of my life was changed. All the former sexual unrest 
disappeared. My former feeling toward sexual relations was oltered. 
They no longer seetned that which, tliough very desirable, was yet 
iiecesHurily indecent. Fortunately, after the first few weeks, they have 
been quite pleasurahlu to my wife. I am sure that our sexual life since 
iiiarriugo bus l>oen a largo factor in deepening the love that has made 
our married life an ideal one. As I look back at the first year of 
ninrriiige, 1 wonder that wo got through it so well. My knowlcilge of 
sexual hygiene was a strange mixture of fact and nonsense. If the 
frequency of acts of intercourse advocated by some of tho authorities I 
have lately read is correct, then wo must have passed the bounds of 
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moderatiou. Lut it is certain tliat our general health has been very 
good: iM^tter in both cases than before marriage. 

“In reviewing these phases of the development of my sexual life, 
one or two conclusions seem to me to be strongly emphasized. It was 
unfortunate that the real sexual desire was aroused as early nnd in the 
manner that it was. Whether this would Imve been prevented by more 
definite education in the hygiene and the purpose of the function, I can 
only conjecture. I believe that mine was and is the common exi>erionce 
of l)oys. I urn decidedly of the opinion that there should be instruction 
given of the anatomy of the genital orgsins and of the hygiene of inter- 
course, nnd this shortly nfU^r the youth lias reached puberty. How this 
is to be done is a grave question. It will require tact and knowledge 
not posses>cd by the average teacher and parent. However it is done, 
it sliould be honest, frank, and free from piosity. 

“I am certain tluit, in tny own case, rather frequent intercourse is 
decidedly beuehcial. Any prolonged abstinence always brings about 
the same nervous disturbances that I have referred to al>ovc. It is fortu¬ 
nate for me that this repetition of the act is satisfactory to both 
concerned.” 

lllSTOBY XVI11.—E. W., dentist, aged 32, of New England Puritan 
stock. Height, 5 ft. 10^ in.; weight, 144 lbs. Simrc and active, of 
iier\*obilious temperament. 

”My earliest recollection is being punished for Splaying with my- 
self M'hen I could not have been more than 3 or 4 years of age. 1 
distinctly remember my exultation on discovering that I could excite 
myself (while my hands were tied behind my back for punishment) by 
rubbing my small but erect pemis against the carpet while lying on my 
stomach. At this time, of course, I knew nothing of sex or of what 
I was doing. I did what my de.sircs nnd instincts at that time prompted 
me to do. However, punishments and lectures failed utterly to break 
up this habit, and, though I always wished and tried faithfully to obey 
my parents, I soon grew to indulge quietly in bed when I was thought 
to be asleep. Tlie matter apparently passed out of the minds of my 
parents as soon as they ceased to detect me further in the net, and they 
regarded it as abandoned. I now feel reasonably certain that this 
precocity was due to an adherent foreskin which covered the ginns 
tightly almost to the meatus, and so kept up a continual irritation. 

have no recollection that anyone o*er taught me the habit, and 
I know beyond a doubt that no one ever learned of the habit or even 
a word ns to the possibility of autoexcitement through word or deed of 
mine, ily recollection of the sensations is that there was n short period 
of excitation, usually by rubbing, which was not particularly, often not 
at all, pleasurable, and this was followed by a single thrill of pleasure 
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that oxl^ncJe<l all over niy little body. Tlie curious thing was, however, 
dial there seemed to he no limit to the nutnl>er of times I could coo- 
secutiveiy produce this .sensation. My recollection is perfectly clear of 
how I would lie in bed of a morning nnd thus excito myself time after 
time. As I grew older this condition, of course, changed. Masttirbation 
was not a consuming passion with mo at this or any other time. I 
onjoycil it uml felt that in it I had a means of entertainment when 
other sources of enjoyment were not at hand. 

*‘lly the time 1 was 6 or 7 I had ligiirod out the difTerence in sex 
in animals and Hus|>ectcd that *all was not ns it should he' in some 
portions of n girl's anatomy, lliis suspicion was suddenly conKrmed 
one iH'ver-tohe forgotten morning, wiien 1 induced njy dearest play- 
imito, a little girl, to urinaU* in my presence. I was more thunder- 
struck than excited over this discovery, nnd it led to no results in any 
other way, nor did >vc ever apiin unveil ourselves to each other. At this 
time I began to learn from the older boys the pitiful, childish vulgari¬ 
ties nnd common terms of sex. and to invent and exchange rhymes and 
stories that were pathetic in their attempts at vulgarity. 

•‘At the age of 11 a buxom servantgirl throw out some vague hints 
to me,—I was very tall for my ago,—nnd tried to induce me to take 
liberties with her, at least to the extent of telling her vulgar stories, but 
I would not rise to the lure. I believe that the thing w*hich held me in 
check was fear of discovery by my parents and the consequent humilia¬ 
tion. A short time previous to this my father had enSighUmed me as 
to the means and manner of reproduction and ha<l encouraged me to 
talk to him and to my mother on such subjects rather than w*ith anyone 
else. I think this had a great influence for good, as it made me feci 
that I had some authoritative knowledge and that 1 was trusted by my 
parents. My determination not to prove entirely unworthy of their 
trust has been the anchor that has held through all the storms and 
temptations of youth and young manhood. 

“AlKiut the age of puberty I began to long for more realistic ex¬ 
periences nnd tried through a period of a year or so the disgusting 
experiments of intercourse with animals, using hens and a cow for this 
purpose. Ih'tails are of no importance, and I spare myself their ropeti- 
tiim. My better nature or general mental development soon overcame 
\\y desires in this direction, and the practice was abandoned. 

“With the dawning of the power of emission I noticed that the 
vdherent foreskin l»efore olludcd to, which had never been examined 
luring all these years (ns I had discovered that I was different from 
i^her boys and so was shy about exposing myself), began to trouble mo 
liy being painful during erections. Accordingly 1 took a buttonhook 
end tore nil the adhesions loose. A very painful though ultimately 
entirely satisfactory operation I 
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“(I may mention in this connection that uiy two sons «cre aftlictcd 
with adlicrent foreskins to such an extent as to rcinier circumcision 
necessiiry a few days after birth, in order that the function of urination 
might become fully established.) 

“As my |)o\vcrs developed I liad my first wet dream at about tho 
age of 1 j, and was much surprised thereat. My father, however, told 
me not to be alarmed and soothed my anxious fears, which were easily 
aroused by my gtiilty feelings on account of my habit of masturbation, 
ill wliich I still indulged from one to three times a week. 

“Between the ages of 12 and 17 my father hud the good jmigiaont 
to require a large amount of active outdoor laI>or from me, as well as 
sending me to excellent schools. Certain kinds of study had a distinct 
effect upon the sexual organs, namely, dillicuit l>atin and German 
translations and problems in fractions. I considered at tho time that 
it was because my mind wandered from the subject I was studying. 
Xow 1 am ia*rfcctly sure it was because my mind focused on the subject 
I was studying. At any rate the fact existed, and when alone in my 
room, wrestling with a knotty problem, I used almost as a rule to 
keep myself in the most violent state of erection for long periods—an 
hour or so—sometimes ending with an omission, but more often I forced 
myself to forego this climax through fear of ovvriudulgence. During 
these years my curiosity as to the exact nature of the female organs 
was something terrible, and I wasted many hours and much ingenuity 
in tho attempt to surreptitiously gratify it. My perseverance in tho 
face of failure along this line was surely wortliy of a nobler cause. 

“I was much in the society of girls of my own age or older during 
these years and until I %vas J9. I found with thoin a keen and entirely 
pure and wholesome enjoyment utUrly separaU* and apart from the 
desires and indulgences wliicli I have been describing. I never cared for 
any girl who was ‘forward’ or in any way unlu<lylike, nml the idea of 
taking any undue liberties with any of my youthful sweethearU was as 
remote from my Uioughts as a trip to the moon. Perhaps I can say this 
better and more distinctly by sUtiiig that I wouhl he j)erf»H.tly willing 
to have my wife know of, or my boys reiieat, any action that I ever took 
with any woiuaiu 

“I «j)ent ray spare time in their society and lavished upon my girl 
companions every cent I could spare, but had no thought of immediaU* 
sex desire or gratification. At the age of 17 I went us an apprentice in 
my present profession of dentistry. Whenever it became necessary for 
me, in assisting at the operating chair, to touch a lady’s hair or face, I 
would be seized with the utmost confusion and couhl with difficulty 
control my hands so that they did not tremble. This soon wore off as I 
came to a realization of tbe true professional spirit and attitude toword 
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all patients, and, needless to say, has now become a matter of the utmost 
inditTereuce to me. 

"From ID to 22 I attended a professional school in a large city, 
remote from iny home, where I was an utter stranger. During these 
years I devoted myself to my professional studies and to music with 
tntich diligence. I look an active part in all student life and problems 
save only that of the ‘eternal feminine/ 

“Ftequently I have been out with a crowd of ‘the boys’ when they 
hea<led for a hrcthel, i't'd have been the only one to turn buck or to 
remain on the sidewalk as the door closed l)ehiud niy lust companion. 

1 SUV this not in solf pruise, hut in the same spirit of accuracy which 
has prompted me to put down everything concerning this greatest 
mystery of our natures as 1 have experienced it and worked it out. 

“It was during these three years at school that I placed upon 
myself the most stringent and effective curbs to my sex nature. I 
aomeliiiw never could ‘get my own consent* to go to a brothel or stay 
with a ‘soiled dove,* for 1 had by this time firmly resolved that I would 
bring to my wife, whoever she might turn out to bi*, a clean body at 
least. I limited myself in niy autoexcitemont to one emission a week 
and on one or two occasions went two weeks without inducing an 
emission. S|M)!itanoous nocturnal emissions were quite common during 
these years. I cannot state just how frequent they were, but perhaps 
one a week would be a fair average. 

“Shortly after graduation at the age of 22 I became engaged to the 
woman who is now niy wife. (She was 17 at the time of our eng^igc- 
meiit, hninette, well developed, an<l Nvith a wisdom and charm that have 
held me a willing captive for ten years and no prospect of escape!) 

“With our engagement bi^gaii for each of us that divine and 
mysterious unfolding of the nature of one to the nature of the other. 
Our cngag»*moiit lasted two years and a half and, ignorant ns wo both 
were, I am sure that it was none too long. Never shall I forgot the 
surprise I felt—lo say nothing of the delight—when I discovered that 
my sweetheart was ns anxious to find out the uttermost facts about me 
as 1 was lo explore the divine mystery of her sweet body. 

“We lived in different towns and 1 used to spend Sundays at her 
home. I slept in a room adjoining that occupied by my betrothed and 
a friend. There was a transom with clear glass over the door which 
connected these two rooms, and to have stood upon the foot of the bed 
and looked through this transom would have been tho easiest thing in 
the world, and was such an opportunity as I would have given years of 
my life to have obtained in my adolescence; but now that the chance 
was afforded me to freely spy upon the chamber of my future bride my 
soul revolted, for the feeling was upon me that not until it was revealed 
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to me because she could no longer boar to keep it concealed from me 
would I look upon the blesi^ed vision of her maiden loveliness. Nor wus 
I disappointed^ for gradually we became acquainted with each other's 
bodies, and this gradual unveiling of each to the other led, during tho 
last months of our engagement, to mutual manual manipulations, ex* 
citement and gratification. Intercourse did not take placv until the 
second night after our marriage, and our first baby wus (H>ru uiue 
months and throe days after our marriage, though niy wife was ten 
days past the cessation of her |)i*riod ut the time of my hrst entering. 

**Since murriagi* I have uiude it my first duty to study my wife's 
inclinations and desires with regard to our sexual relation>, and can 
say that now, after seven years of married life, and after she has 
borne me two sons, we are enjoying a fullness of happiness that neither 
of us would have believed possible during the first year of our married 
life. 

have found that the woman must have the entire clnirge uf the 
time and number of approaches in a week or month, and that when she 
is for any reason disinclined to the sexual act the husband nimst kwp 
away, no matter how he feels about the matter. Also the man must be 
sure that his wife readies the orgasm or is at the ]ioint of it before he 
allows himself to ‘let go.’ 

'*Our meetings have averaged eiglit or nine a month. During the 
latter montlis of pregnancy they were na7, and in Uie month following 
an enforced separation of several weeks they were fourteen. We have 
never tried nor had the slightest curiosity to know bow far we could 
indulge ourselves. 

*'Por myself I seem to demand a gratification of tho sexual desire 
rather oftener than my w*ifc, and when I feel I cannot get a good niglii's 
rest without first being relieved of my seminal burden, while at tho 
same time my wife is disinclined to the sexual act, I have her perform 
manual manipulation until relief is efTccted. Mind, I say relief, for 
the emission gives tnc very little pleasure under these circumHlances, but 
it does give relief. In my present health I find I cannot sleep well if I 
go over more than two nights without an emission. My wife under* 
stands my condition, and is entirely willing to assist me in Ihis way 
when she feds she cannot give me the gratification which I crave. Wo 
have come to see sex matters os they are, and respect and reverence 
have taken the place of ignorance and fcar^ 

‘To sum up, owing to lack of circumcision the sex instinct de* 
veloped too soon and out of all proportion during my early youth. I 
cannot see that masturbation has ever had the slightest bad efTect u|>on 
my health or menial state (except as I was constantly loathing mysdf 
more or less for being unable to stop it). 
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* Tho hiif^band niu:«t MnK>r<linnte himself lo the wife in order to 
obtain tiie hi^he^t gocicl and pleasure of both. 

*1 have always been successful in my un<lcrtakings. Stood at the 
head of luy class at school, and in iny professional work graduated with 
highest honors. 1 have a memory for prose or ver^e that is the cause 

of envy manv of mv friends. Tlxe fnet^^ here set down are m’ordtnl 

. . . 

in the interest of advancing study along this most important but 
neglected and ignore<l line. IHiat they have l>eon truthfully recorded 
\>itlK)ut favor to the black or light on the white is iny sincere belief.*’ 

Ih.sToKY XIX.—K. R. Parents sound; strong constit\ition in 
mother, moderately so in father; vigorous and healthy, but of refined 
nat\irc. Rreast-fuilk for six mouths. 

"'Agr .}•.). Took great delight in the little waterworks. Severely 
punished for this. Interest iu the parhs morbidly increased thereby. 

"Af/ 1 ' •!. ICariie.st n^eoUi^ctiou of ‘wunlcr-erection'—the penis shrink* 
iug tensely into itself, proilueing local and general discomfort. This 
resulted from eertuin kinds of fuauraisf'hftntc ^—having to kiss aged 
persons, having oUicious help at niicttirition, bathing, dressing, etc., 
which mused a sort of physical disgust. Toward puberty tlie experience 
grew rare. One such occasion was at aliout eighteen, when soliciUd sn 
the street by a |)rostitute. The very Wca of homosexual relations pro- 
duces it. It would appear to be a powerful snfepiard against prom is* 

t 

cuous sex relations. I have met two men subject to the same thing, and 
have heard of one woman subject to something analogous. It might be 
callt*ri a TuiuHca <if the 'nether heart’ iu Georg Ilirth'.H plirase. 

b*'7, Karliest n*collection of erection. Unprovoked at first 
A <lis]>OHiiion to punish the organ and satisfaction in doing so. From 
this time erection took place whenever it was thought about. 

JO. Present nt a discussion in the playground about the 
l>ost way of intercourse, which I heard of for the flr.st time. This was fol¬ 
lowed by eiiliglitcnment on tlic source of children. Concluded it must 
be very painful to both parties. 'Just the other way,’ I was told. But 
the idea of pain to the genitals was 'interesting' to me. Pain felt by 
the other sex was ‘interesting.* Pained looks captivated me—I liked to 
imagine some mysterious trouble; ami, as I learned more, 'female 
complaints* interesteil me greatly in their subjects. I got a ‘grateful 
pang’ at the pit of the stomach at the thought, hut neither erection nor 
the opposite. This hy]K>gnstrie feeling has continued to associate itself 
with certain sexual impressions. The thought 6f n woman moriifpiny 
later on excited me sexually. Once, pulling a stay-string for 
fun (my wife never laced) gave me a powerful and quite unexpected 
erection. 
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J2» A girl visitor of the same age got uic Ulkiug about the 
genitals, and at bedtime came and pro]>osed coitus. We failed to 
mauago it. llie ^nilva stripped back the foreskin, which was a volup 
tuous feeling; then we were alarmed by something and scparate<l. I 
never saw her again. She too liked to ‘punish* her vulva. She put 
whole pepper in it, and advised me to use the same. I continued greatly 
excited when she had gone; the hand Hew to the phallus and worried it, 
and orgasm came on at once—the childish org'asm consisting of welL 
spaced spasms of the ejaculators, without the poignant preliminarj 
uisus of the adult orgasm. Tliere was no reaction or depression, 
except that the phallus—which did not subside at once—was painful to 
touch. A week or so later I tried again, but failed. A month later, 
being more excited, I succeeded. I found that I could only compass it 
about once in three weeks. There were no emissions. I used to have 
a spontaneous menial image of a small Grecian temple in a sunny park, 
which charmed me, and I had no scruples. 

**Agc Masturbated once or twice a month. 

**Agc JS-J/f. Was sent to a small public school, where it hap* 
pened that a very g^md tone prevailed. I learned that masturbation was 
bad form and unmanly. Tlie proper thing was to save one's self up for 
women—at about 18. I drop{>cd the practice easily, in spite of indulging 
my imagination about coitus. I thoxight of the initiation with prostitutes 
at IH, witli the mixed feelings that even the most combative soldier must 
regard tlio fray. The hypogastric feeling above referred to would come 
on—wliich I liked and disliked at the same time. Tiie first occasion on 
which I rcmembiT this feeling was when I got my first braces. Anything 
that harped on my sex produced it* Every time I received the sacra* 
ment, whieli I M-an forced to do verj* young, I repented of my intention 
of whoring at IS—as a man ^must* do—and afterward I rolapso<l to 
the expectation. Religion was a great reality to me, but it did not pro¬ 
duce the radical effect that the development of tlie ronuintic sentiment did 
later on. (Roth my wife and 1 became freethinkers at about 30.) 

**Age i5-J7. Read poetry and romance. Conceived a high ideal 
of faithfulness and constancy. What a mockery nil this loyalty is, I 
said to myself, if a man has stultified it Ix'forchand. That was no 
mere castle-building. I had not undcrstoo<l what I was about in expect¬ 
ing to whore. Tlie critical feelings were now awakening, and what they 
produced was revulsion against tlic abuse of sex, which got stronger 
every year. It become plain that there would be no whoring or the 
like for me; 1 w*as far too proud and fastidious. I neglected my tasks, 
which were uncongenial, and read a great deal of anatomy and physiol* 
ogy, which stood mo in good stead later. As 1 rose in the school I was 
surprised to find the tone worse, but quite at the top it was better 

ZZ 
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again, and wixU my ]at«»st coiiipaiiiona sex was never even mentioned. At 
14 1 lind a friend wim irn|>orlune(l me io come into his bed, but I never 
would get under lus bedclothes, for the male sex repels me powerfully 
in personal 1 * 0111001 ; he bi^gan to talk of masturbation, and now 1 can 
understand whut he was niniiiig nU Uut my day-dreams of nymphs and 
dr^mls kept me in a stato of per|H*tual tension, and erection was very 
frequent. The early morbid admiration of delicate women became 
replaced by admiration of health and strength combined with grace. 

''Age I7-JS, I tvas given a cubicle in which my neighbor on the 
right masturbaU'd noisily two or three times a week, and the one on 
the left every night, using intermittent friction to drag it out longer. 
One night, kneeling at my Wdside, saying prayers, my attention was 
divided Indwc^n these niul the occupation of iny neighbor, when, after 
not having masturbated for four years,—the critical years of develop* 
ment,—the hand flow to the phallus and 

'pulses pounding through palms and trembling encircling Angers^ 
procured, in Walt Whitman's language, 

'the wholesome relief,—repose, content.' 

"1 slept well and had a sense of elution at the proof of manhood, 
for wc boys wore anxious al>out whether we secreted semen or not. The 
sexual obsession was tempered, iind about three weeks later 1 had tny 
first *i)olliition*—the 'angel of the night>' as Mantognzza with better 
sense calls it. From that lime on 1 had pollutions every two or three 
weeks, with dreams sometimes of maHturbation or of nymphs, or quite 
irrelevant matters. For a time these gave me perfect relief; then my 
'dileciatio morosa* begun to grow again, and the phallus would become 
so sensitive that working about on the belly would liberate the orgasm. 

**Agc /8J9. 1 had kept on persuading myself 1 was not masturlmt* 
ing—avoiding Uio use of the hand—but now I dropped this pretense, 
and frankly conceded the need to myself. I got done with it in a 
peremptory way and thought no more of it. I had no evil effects, moral 
or physical, and my mother would often compliment me on iny bright 
appearance the morning after. At that time the appetite matured 
every seven to ten days, and, though 1 dreaded the idea of slavery to it, 
it would have U'cn very hard to forego it. Headaches, which had begun 
to plague me from puberty on, grew rarer, l^llutione occurred in be¬ 
tween, hut were loss effectual. I had up to this point accepted the 
incidental pleasure under a sort of protest; but now I got over that 
too and I allowed what I would prefer to call an idio-orotism (rather 
than an auto-erotism) its way, always picturing beautiful nymphs to 
myself. Surroundings of natural beauty moved mo to this kind 
of reverie, partly perhaps because I had once secretly observed a fad 
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basking naked on the sandy beach and toying with himself. The recol¬ 
lection is wholly unsullied to me. Hap|>ening on one occasion to check 
the stimulation alK)ut two-thirds way to orgasm, 1 cxi>erienccd a minia¬ 
ture orgasm like the childish one, but with no declension of the tumes¬ 
cence, and I was able to repeat this maneuver several tinms before the 
full orgn.sin. Tliis I later practised in C’otfus prolongatua —giving the 
partner time to come up. I had already got into the way of poising 
the feeling on its climax. The ejaculntor rellex, being habituated to this, 
seems to set in with its throbs when the maneuver is simulated, though 
no semen has yet been poured into the bulbous j^rtion for the ojaculutors 
to act ui>on. If this play bo broken oil before the critical spasm—as in 
the American ‘Karezza,’ etc.—there is no perceptible reaction, though an 
unsatisfied feeling remains. But when the act proceeds to emission ond 
the poignant uiuicrcurrcHt of feeling sets in that ushers the ejaculation 
and may only bust two to five seconds, it makes all the dilTcrenee, and 
constitutional signs appear—perspiration, etc. TTiis leads to the question 
whether the critical sensation 8i>ecially involves the sympathetic nervous 
system? Up to that |>oint the process is under control, but then outo- 
iiuitic. 

“An observation of practical importance to me at that time was 
this: I awoke in the morning after o pollution at night, with nu acute 
headache of ii. specific kind, and erection. This had happirned before, 
after pollution, and the erection suggested to me wlictlier 'a hair of the 
dog that bit me’ might not prove beneficial. As the excitation pro- 
cecilcd, the pain in the head was directly drained away, ns if I were 
drawing it out. Other pain is also relieved for the moment, such os 
neuralgia, but to return soon with interest. This, however, was specific 
and pure benefit. The next time I got a bad headache of this character, 
without preceding pollution, I tried the remedy, at about 10 km. The 
semen was copious and watery, and the relief was marked, but in an 
hour’s time the headache returned. I had never repeated the act at 
short interval, i.e., while the organs were under the influence of a 
previous act, and now I tried the effect of that. Tlie second emission 
was also profuse, but much thicker, and the relief much greater. In 
about three hours the headache was, however, again intolerahle, and, the 
connection being now clear, I ventured on a third act, which proved 
to be tlie most voluptuous I had so far experienced, the nisus being far 
more intense. The semen was copious, but thick and ropy, with lumps 
as large as small peas that could scarcely be crushed with the 
finger, and yellow in color and rank in odor. After that I was per¬ 
fectly well and kept so. (The uretilira was blocked so that I could with 
difficulty stroke the masses out.) Later I have examined such semen 
microscopically and found the spermatozoa dead and disintegrating. My 
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period in my b<?st years—21 to 4S—was twice a week, the odd nximher 
b(‘irig nn inconvenience, and I have since emleavored to avoid acciimula* 
lions, emptying the recepUictea on the fourth day, when I reinem- 
U^red the interval, even if the organs did not remind me, On the fifth 
\]ay headac^lie would otherwise appear and perhaps two acts be nee<lful, 
or, if 1 forgot nl>uut it for a week, three acts running. That 1 did not 
aliUHc the function the fact proves that every year 1 would forget about 
it two to three tiinos and have to resort to this drastic mode.l But 
there is quite a dilTerent headache that follows on indulgence during 
con vale sconce or when the system is otherwise much lowered. Kail way 
trave-ling greatly accentuati-s the need with me; also riding, Girls 
aroused no physienl desire, though ! chiefiy sought their society, and 
even after the genital tension was so pronounecil, up to 20, 1 was troubled 
by the fact that women did not alTi-et me st‘\unlly. Al>out this time a 
buxom girl I liked and who liked me vehemently laid lier hand on my 
arm, in trying to persuade me to give up shooting. The phallus leaped 
simultaneously. That was my first sexual experience—the proof that the 
nexus wan established between the genital mechanism und the complex 
sf feeding >ve call sexual. 

**Agr At this age I went to stay at a house where there wore 
two very pretty girls. I at once lost my heart to the elder, L. B., ns she 
did to me (strong oirnstitution, but refined nature; parents sound; 
brought up in the country; eleven months' breast milk). 'What a mother 
she will make,' I said to myself. Now began u time of the spiritual and 
physical coninumion that I had pictured to myself. 

‘*I am 00 now; she is S7. We are still like lovers. No; not like 
lovers; wo are lovers. Of course, I do not mean to imply that sexual im- 
prcHsionH have prepondoraU-d in our life, as they do in thisnecounU Quito 
the eunlrnry. We are both strong nud, according to all accounU, un- 
usiiully w<dl preserved. Wc are very temperate. Since 48 I notice a 
gradual decline of the erotic propensity. It is now once in live or seven 

1 ‘*A practical question arising out of the foregoing is whether 
such semen sliould l>c committo<l to the vagina! Its presence is 
known to me by constitutional symptoms (toxic). It is the last to be 
expelled, and its degenerate germ-eel Is have no chance against those of 
the normal fluid deposiU^d in jireceding acts, supposing that to be re¬ 
tained. Hut it may well hni>(>en that the prior emissions only reach 
the iioiioh, whereas the last is injected into the womb itself. I have 
frequently had the sense of the orifices of meatus and cervix matching 
directly, ospeeially when she had powerful orgasm (including two con¬ 
ceptions), nud of the semen being sucked from me rather than occluded 
in its exit as also happens, requiring me to relax the urge a little. At 
18 to 10 the semen of a 'pollution* has left tender red patches where it 
dried on the neighboring skin, and deep straw-colored stains in the 
linen,*’ 
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days. Sinco the mciiopaude her propensity lias declined niurkoJly, but 
it is not extinct, and she delights as much as ever in my delight. Sh« 
began to nien.-struate at 12, was regular till 17; then got chlorotic for u 
few months, soon recovered, though menstruation was often irregular, 
but never painful. Se.xual experience bt-gnn at 25. I have often 
wondered if a moderate self-gymnastic of the faculty, in Venturi's sense, 
would not have e<lucated her genital sphere, and made her a still liettei 
comrade—excluded the periods of irregularity and frigidity. The stage 
of latcncj' was too protracteil. We often noticed that, when menslruatioii 
was due or nearly so, prolonged love o|K)rts at bedtime would be followed 
by menstruation in the morning. We never were separaU'd for longer 
than three months, and on that occasion, menstruation being delayed, 
she tried what masturbation would do to determine it, and with a jiosi- 
tive result. My need, though less, is as imi>erative as ever. Seminal 
beadache.s_as I would call them—have ceased since 50; the accumula¬ 

tion only produces muddleheadednoss. But I liave not suffered accumula¬ 
tion over ten to at most twelve days. The nuantity of semen is also 
less. The sensibility of Ibe corpora has declined much; that of the 
glans is unimpaired. Erection is good. Orgasm takes two to four 
minutes to provoke, against forty to fifty seconds when young; it is 
in some respects even more enjoyable—perhaps less intense, hut much 
more prolonged. I have no reaction from indulgence. But I never press 
it; it always presses me. For ovcraccumulation, with headache or 
muddleheadedness, the wifely hand is more efficacious than the vtilvo. 
Even the most vivid dream of coitus fails to compass the orgasm now. 

The peripheral stimulus is essential. 

“In our case physical and psychical intensity of emotion have gone 
band in hand. I have become specialized to one woman, despite an 
erotic endowment certainly not meager. The pervasive fragrance makes 
one adore the whole sex, but my wife does not interpret this homage in a 
sexually promiscuous senw. We both agree in the principle that if one 
cannot hold the affection of the other there is no title to it. Tnrde says 
that constancy in love is rarely anything hut a voyage of diseoverj- round 
the beloved object. I am perpetually making fresh discoveries. Bat her 
constancy, I mean the high level of her passion, is indeprndent of 
disooveriea.” 
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PREFACE. 


As IN many other o£ these Siitdies, and perhaps more than 
in most, the task attempted in the present volume is mainly of 
a tentative and preliminary character. There is here little scope 
yet for the presentation of definite scientific results. However 
it may be in the physical universe, in Uie cosmos of science our 
knowledge must be nebulous before it constellates into definitely 
measurable shapes, and nothing is gained by attepipting to 
anticipate the evolutionary process. Thus it is that here, for 
tlie most part, we have to content ourselves at present with the 
task of mapping out the field in broad and general outlines, 
bringing togetlier the facts and considerations which indicate the 
direction in which more extended and precise results will in the 
future be probably found. 

In his famous Descent of Man, wherein he first set forth 
the doctrine of sexual selection, Darwin injured an essentially 
sound principle by introducing into it a psychological confusion 
whereby the physiological sensory stimuli througli which sexual 
selection operates were regarded as equivalent to ajstlietic pref¬ 
erences. This confusion misled many, and it is only within 
recent years (as has been set forth in the "Analysis of the Sex¬ 
ual Impulse” in the previous volume of tJiese Studies) tliat the 
investigations and criticisms of numerous workers have placed 
the doctrine of sexual selection on a firm basis by eliminating its 
hazardous aesthetic element. Love springs up as a response to 
a number of stimuli to tumescence, the object that most ade¬ 
quately arouses tumescence being that which evokes love; the 
question of aesthetic beauty, although it develops on this basis, 
is not itself fundamental and need not even be consciously 
present at all. When we look at these phenomena in tlieir broad¬ 
est biological aspects, love is only to a limited extent a response 
to beauty; to a greater extent beauty is simply a name for the 
complexus of stimuli which most adequately arouses love. If 
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we analyze these stimuli to tumescence as they proceed from a 
person of the opposite sex we find that they are all appeals which 
must come tlirough the channels of four senses: touch, smell, 
hearing, and, above all, rision. When a man or a woman ex¬ 
periences sexual love for one particular person from among the 
multitude by which he or she is surrounded, this is due to the 
influences of a group of stimuli coming through the channels 
of one or more of these senses. There has been a sexual selection 
conditioned by sensory stimuli. This is true even of the finer 
and more spiritual influences tliat proceed from one person to 
another, although, in order to grasp tlie phenomena adequately, 
it is best to insist on the more fundamental and less complex 
forms which they assume. In this sense sexual selection is no 
longer a hypotliesis concerning the truth of which it is possible 
to dispute; it is a self-evident fact The difTiculty is not as to 
its existence, but as to the methods by which it may be most 
precisely measured. It is fundamentally a psychological process, 
and sliouUl be approached from tlie psychological side. This is 
the reason for dealing with it here. Obscure as the psychological 
aspects of sexual selection still remain, they arc full of fascina¬ 
tion, for they reveal to us tlie more intimate sides of human 
evolution, of the process whereby man is molded into the shapes 
we know. 

Hatslooe Ellis. 

24 ilolmdcno Avenue, 
llcrno Hill, London, 
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SEXUAL SELECTION IN MAN. 


The External Scnsorj- Stimuli Affecting Selection in Man—Tho 
Four Senses Involved. 

Tumescence —the process by which the organism 
brouglit into tlie physical and psychic state necessary to in¬ 
sure conjugation and detunicscence—to some extent comes 
about through the spontaneous action of internal forces. To 
that extent it is analogous to the physical and psychic changes 
which accompany the gradual filling of the bladder and pre¬ 
cede its evacuation. But even among animals who are by no 
means high in the zoological scale the process is more compli¬ 
cated than this. External stimuli act at evci’y stage, arousing 
or heightening the process of tumescence, and in normal human 
beings it may be said that the process is never completed witlh- 
out the aid of such stimuli, for even in the auto-erotic sphere 
external stimuli ore still active, either actually or in imagina¬ 
tion. 

The chief stimuli which influence tumescence and thus 
direct sexual choice come chiefly—indeed, exclusively—through 
the four senses of touch, smell, hearing, and sight. All the phe¬ 
nomena of sexual selection, so far as they are based externally, 
act through these four sense.s.* The reality of the influence 
thus e.xerted may be demonstrated statistically even in civil- 

1 Taste must, I belie%'e, be excluded, for if we abstract tho parte of 
touch and Bmeil, even in those abnormal sexual acts in which it may 
Bccm to be afTcctcd, taste could scarcely have any influence. Most of 
our “tasting,” as Waller puts it, is done by the nose, which, in man, 
is in specially close relationship, posteriori}’, with the mouth. There 
are at most four taste sensations—sweet, bitter, salt, and sour—if even 
all of tlicsc are simple tastes. Wliat commonly pass for taste sensji- 
tions, as shown by some experiments of G. T. W. Patrick (l‘st/cholofficat 
Iteviexo, 1898, p. 100), are the composite results of the mingling of sen¬ 
sations of smell, touch, temperature, sight, and taste. 
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izeil man, and it ha-'? been shown that, as repards, for instance, 
eve-color, conjugal partners differ sensibly from the unmarrie<l 
j)CTSons bv whom they are surrounded. When, therefore, we 
are exploring the nature of the influence which stimuli, acting 
through the sensory channels, exert on the strength and direc¬ 
tion of the sexual inipulse, we are intimately concerned witli 
tlie process by which tlie actual fonn and color, not alone of 
living things generally, but of our own species, have been 
shaped and are still being shaped. At the same time, it is 
probable, we are exploring the mystery which underlies all the 
subtle appreciations, all the emotional undertones, which are 
woven in the web of the whole world as it appeals to us through 
those eeusorv passages by which alone it can reach us. Wc are 
here aj)proaehing, therefore, a fundamental subject of unsur¬ 
passable importance, a subject which has not yet been ac¬ 
curately explored save at a few isolated points and one which 
it is therefore impossible to deal with fully and adequately. 
Yet it cannot be jjassed over, for it enters into tlic whole psy¬ 
chology of the sexual instinct. 

Of the four senses—touch, smell, hearing, and sight— 
with which we are here concerned, touch is the most primitive, 
and it may be said to be the most important, though it is 
usually the last to make its appeal felt. Smell, which occupies 
the chief place among many animals, is of comparatively less 
importiince, though of considerable interest, in man; it is only 
less intimate and final than touch. Sight occupies an inter¬ 
mediate position, and on tliis account, and also on account of 
the very great part played by vision in life generally as well 
as in art, it is tlie most important of all the senses from the 
human sexual point of view. Hearing, from the same point of 
view, is the most remote of all the senses in its appeal to the 
sexual impulse, and on tliat account it is, when it intervenes, 
among the first to make its influence felt. 



TOUCH. 


I. 

Tho Primitive Character of the Skin—Its Qualities—Touch the 
Earliest Source of Sensory Pleasure—The Characteristics of Touch—As 
the Alpha and Omega of AfTcction—The Sexual Organs a Special Adap’ 
tation of Touch—Sexual Attraction ns Originated by Touch—Sexual 
Hypercesthesia to Touch—The Sexual Associations of Acne. 

We are accustomed to regard the skin as mainly owing its 
existonce to the need for tlie protec-tion of the delicate vessels, 
nerves, viscera, and muscles underneath. Undoubtedly it per¬ 
forms, and by its tough and elastic texture is well fitted to 
perform, this extremely important service. But tlie skin is 
not merely a method of protection against the external world; 
it is also a metliod of bringing us into sensitive contact witli 
the external world. It is thus, as the organ of touch, the sent 
of the most widely diffused sense we possess, and, moreover, 
the sense which is the most ancient and fundamental of all— 
the mother of the other senses. 

It is scarcely necessary to insist that the primitive nature 
of the sensory function of the skin with the derivative nature 
of the other senses, is a well ascertained and demonstrable fact. 
The lower we descend in tho animal scale, the more varied we 
find the functions of tlie skin to be, and if in the higher ani¬ 
mals much of the complexity has disappeared, that is only 
because tlie specialization of the various skin regions into dis¬ 
tinct organs has rendered this complexity unnecessary. Even 
yet, however, in man himself the skin still retains, in a more or 
less latent condition, much of its varied and primary power, 
and the analysis of pathological and even normal phenomena 
serves to bring these old powers into clear light. 
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Woods IIutchinAon {Studies m Human and Cofnparative Pathology^ 
H)01, CliapU-ra VII and VIII) lias odnnrably set forth the immense im- 
|K>rUuicc of the skin, ns in the first place ‘"a tissue which is silk to 
the tomh, the most exquisitely beautiful surface in the universe to the 
oj-e, and yet a wall of adamant against hostile attack. Iin|)Grvioufl 
alike, by virtue of its wonderful responsive vitality, to moisture and 
drought, cold and hcat> electrical changes, hostile bacteria, the most 
virulent of poisons and the deadliest of gases, it is one of the real 
Wonders of the World. More biautiful than velvet, softer and more 
pliable than silk, more iinpiTviuus titan rublier, and more durable under 
exposure than s(<*cl. well-nigh as resistant to electric currents as glass, 
it is one of the iougln^t and most danger proof substances in the threo 
kingdoms of nature** (although, ns this author adds, wo **hardly dare 
permit it to see the sunlight or breathe the open air^*)« But it is 
more than this. It is, as Woods Hutchinson expresses it, the creator 
of the entire l>ody; its embryonic infoldings form the alimentary canal, 
the brain, the spinal cord, wlitlo every sense is but a specialization of 
its general organic activity. It is furthermore a kind of ‘^skin-heart,** 
promoting the circulation by its oum onergj*; it is the great heat* 
regulating organ of the body; it is an excretory' organ only second to 
the kidneys, which descend from it, and dnally* it still remains the seat 
of touch. 

It may bo added that the extreme beauty* of the skin as a surface 
is very clearly' brought out by tho Inadtxiuacy of tho comparisons com¬ 
monly used in order to express its beauty. Snow, marble, alabaster, 
ivory*, milk, cream, silk, velvet, and all tho other conventional similes 
furnish surfaces which from any point of view arc incomi>arably inferior 
to tho skin itself, {Cf, Stratz, Die Schonheit dcs Wciblichcn Korpers, 
Clmptor XII.) 

With reference to tho extraordinary vitality of tho skin, em¬ 
phasized by Woods Hutchinson, it may bo added that, when experi¬ 
menting on the skin with tho electric current, Waller found that 
healthy skin showed signs of life ton days or more after oxcisiont 
It has been found also that fragments of skin which have been pro- 
sorv'cd in sterile fluid for oven as long as nine months may* still bo 
successfully transplanted on to tho body. {British Medical JourtuU, 
July 10, 1002.) 

Everything indicates, remark Stanley Hall and Donaldson (*^fotor 
Sensations in the Skin,** Mind, 1885), that the skin is “not only tho 
primoval and most reliable sourco of our knowledge of tho external 
world or the archmological field of psychology,** but a field in which 
work may shod light on some of tho most fundamental problems of 
psychic action. Oroos (5pic2c der Menschen, pp« 6-16) also deals with 
the primitive character of touch sensationa* 
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Touch sensations aro without iluiibt Die tjr?)t of ull the sensory 
impressions to prove pleasurable. We shouKi, iinleicJ, expect this from 
the fact that the skin rellexes have already appeaivd before birth, while 
a pleasurable sensitiveness of the lips is doubtless ii factor in the 
child'.*) response to the eontiict of the tnaUM'nal nipple. \*ery early 
memories of sensory pleasure set'm to bo frequently, perhaps most fro- 
quentiy, tactile in character, thou$?h this fsiet is often disguised in rc^il- 
leetioii, owing to tactile iinpre.oion being vague and ditTiJsed; there is 
thus in Klizabeth Pot win’s “Study of Early Memories’* {Psychological 
Koveml>er, 1901) no separate group of tactile memories, and 
the more clal)orate investigjition by Colegrove (“linlix idnal Memories/’ 
American Jour}ml of Psychology^ January, 1S90) yields no decisive re- 
suits under this head. Sec, however, Stanley Hall’s valuable study, 
‘‘Some AspiK'ts of the Early Sense of &•!!,” Journal of 

Psychology^ April, 1S98. Kiilpe hag a discussion of the p^vchologj^ of 
cutaneous sensations (Ouffinc^ of Psychology [English tr^inslntion], 
pp. 87 ct acg,). 

Harriot Mnrtineau, at the beginning of her Autobiogrophy, re- 
ferring to the vivid character of iiietile sensations in early childhood, 
remarks, concerning nn early memory of touching a velvet button, that 
''the rapture of the senswition was really monstrous.*^ And a lady tells 
me that one of her earliest mcniorie.s at the age of 3 is of the exquisite 
sensation of the casual contact of a cool stone with the vulva in 
tho act of urinating. Such gensations, of course, cannot bo tcnnotl 
gpecificully sexual, though they help to furnish the tactile basis on 
M'hich the speedtiailly sexual sensations develop. 

llm elementary gensitivenesA of tlie skin is shown by tho fact 
that moderate excitation sufTicea to raise the temperature, while Heiden* 
hain and others have shown that in animals cutaneous stimuli modify 
tito sensibility of the brain cortex, slight stimulus increasing excit¬ 
ability and strong stimulus diminishing it. F6t6 has shou'n that the 
slight stimulus to tlio skin furnished by placing a piece of metal on 
tlm arm or elsewhere sulTices to increase the output of work with the 
ergograph. Compics Itendus SociHi dc Biologic, July 12, 1002; 

id. Pathologic dcs Eniofion^, pp. 40 ct scg.) 

Ff*r6 found that tho application of a mustard plaster to tho skin, 
or nn icebag, or a hot-water bottle, or even a light touch with a 
painter’s brush, all exerted a powerful cfTect in increasing muscular 
work with the ergograph. *‘Tho tonic cfToct of cutnnooua excitation,” 
he remarks, ^throws light on the psychology of tlio caress. It is al¬ 
ways the most sensitive parts of the bo<Iy which seek to give or to 
receive caresses. Many nnimals rub or lick each other. Tho mucous 
BurfaccA sharo in this irritability of the skin. Tho kiss is not only an 
expression of feeling; it is a means of provoking it. Cataglottism is by 
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no means oonfinwl to pigc‘On3. TKe tonic value of cutaneous stimula* 
tion is intleoil a couiiiionly accepted idea. Wrestlers rub their haiida 
or liinbs» and tlio hand shake also is not without its physiological 
basis. 

Cutanoous excitations may cause painful sensations to cease. Many 
iiiasAsige practices which favor work act chioHy as sensorial stimulants; 
on this account many nervous persons cannot abandon them, and the 
Greeks and llomnns found in massage not only health, but pleasure. 
Lauder Hrunton regards ninny connnon manceuvre^, like scratching 
the hca<l and pulling the mustache, ns methods of dilating the blood¬ 
vessels of the brain by stimulating the facial nerve. The motor ro- 
aefions of cutaneous excitations favor this hypothesis.’’ (F^r6, Travail 
ct J^laisir, Chapter XV, ^‘Inllueiice des Excitations du Toucher sur le 
Travail.”) 

The main c-liarncteristic-8 of the primitive sense of touch 
are its wide dilTusion over the whole body and the massive 
vagueness and imprecision of the messages it sends to the brain, 
'riiis is tlie reason why it is, of all the senses, the least intel¬ 
lectual and the least aesthetic; it is also the reason why it is, 
of all the senses, tlio most profoundly emotional. “Touch, 
wrote Bain in his Emotions and IViV?, “is both the alpha and 
the omega of alTcction,” and ho insisted on the special sig- 
nilicance in this connection of “tenderness”—a characteristic 
Ginotionnl quality of ulTection which is directly founded on sen¬ 
sations of touch. If tenderness is the alpha of affection, even 
between the sexes, it8 omega is to be found in the sexual em¬ 
brace, which may be said to be a method of obtaining, through 
a specialized organization of tlic skin, the most exquisite and 
intense sensations of touch. 

“We believe nothing is eo exciting to the instinct or mere passion 
OS the presence of the hand or those tactile caresses which mark alToc- 
tion," states the niioiiymous author of an article on “Woman in her 
Psychological Relations," in the Journal of Psychological Medicine, 
1851. “They are the most general stimuli in lower animals. The first 
recourse in difficulty or danger, and the primary solace in anguish, 
for woman is the bosom of her husband or her lover. She seeks solace 
and protection and repose on Uiat part of the body where she herself 
places the objects of her own afTection. Woman appears to have the 
same instinctive impulse in this respect all over the world.” 
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It is because the sexual orgasm is founded on a special 
adaptation and intensification of touch sensations that the sense 
of toucli generally is to be regarded as occupying the very first 
place in reference to the sexual emotions. Fore, Mantegazza. 
Penta, and most other writers on this que.stion are here agreed. 
Touch sensations constitute a vast gamut for the expression 
of affection, with at one end- the note of minimum personal 
affection in the brief and limited toucli invoivetl by the con- 
ventiojial haml-shake and the conventional kiss, and at tlie 
other end the final and intimate contact in which passion finds 
tlie suj)reme satisfaction of its most profound desire. The in- 
termcdiato region has its great significance for us because it 
offers a field in which affection has its full scope, but in wliich 
every road may possibly lead to the goal of soxxial love. It 
is tlie intimacy of touch contacts, their inevitable apj)roach 
to tlie tlirc^hold of sexual emotion, which leads to a jealous 
and instinctive parsimony in the contact of skin and skin and 
to the tendency with the increased sensitiveness of the nervous 
system involved by civilization to restrain even the conven¬ 
tional touch manifestation of ordinary affection and esteem. 
In China fathers leave off kissing their daughters while thev 
are still young children. In England the kiss as an ordinary 
greeting between men and women—a custom inherited from 
classic and early Christian antiquity—still persisted to the be¬ 
ginning of the eighteenth century. In France the same custom 
existed in the seventeenth century, but in the miildle of that 
century was beginning to be regarded as dangerous,^ while at 
the present time the conventional kiss on the cheek is strictly 
differentiated from the kiss on the mouth, which is reserved 
for lovers. Touch contacts between jKjrson and jierson, other 
tlian those limited and defined by custom, tend to become 
either unpleasant—as an undesired intrusion into an intimate 
sphere—or else, when occurring between man and woman at 
some peculiar moment, they may make a powerful reverbera¬ 
tion in the emotional and more specifically sexual sphere. One 


1 A. Franklin, Z/e« Soins de Toilette, p. 81. 
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man falls in love with his future wife because he has to carry 
lier upstairs with a sprained ankle. Another dates his love- 
stof)' from a romp in which his cheek accidentally came in con¬ 
tact with that of his future wife. A woman will sometimes 
instinclivelv strive to attract the attention of the man who 
apj)cals to her by a peculiar and prolonged pressure of the 
hand—the only touch contact permitted to her. Dante, as 
Penta has remarked, refers to “sight or touch” as the two 
cliannels through which a woman's love is revived {Purfialorio, 
Vlll, 70). Even the haml-shake of a sympathetic man is 
enough in some iha.ste and sensitive women to produce sexual 
excitement or sometimes even the orgasm. The cases in which 
love arises from the influence of stimuli coming through the 
sense of touch arc no doubt frecpiont, and they would be still 
more frequent if it were not that tlie very proximity of tliis 
sense to the sexual sphere causes it to be guarded with a care 
which in the case of the other senses it is impossible to exercise. 
This intimacy of touch and the reaction against its sexual ap¬ 
proximations leads to what James has called ‘Hhe antiscrual 
injilvict, the instinct of personal isolation, the actual repulsive- 
ness to us of the idea of intimate contact with most of the 
persons we meet, especially those of our own sex.” He refers 
in this connection to tlie unpleasantness of tlic sensation felt on 
occupying a seat still wanu from the body of another person.' 
The Catholic Church has always recognized the risks of vul- 
uptuous emotion involved in tactile contacts, and tlie facility 
with which even the most innocent contacts may take on a 
libidinous character.^ 

The following ob8er>Titions wore written by n lady (ogod 30) who 
has never had ficxunl relationships: “I nm only conscious of a very 
sweet and picnsurnblo emotion when coining in contact with honorable 
men, and consider that a comparison can bo made between the idealism 
of such emotions and those of music, of beauties of Nature, and of pro¬ 
ductions of art. While studying and writing articles upon a new sub- 


1 W. James, Principles of Psychology, vol. ii. p. 347. 

2 Numerous passages from the theologians bearing on this point 
are brought together in Mocehialogia, pp, 221*226. 
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ject I came in contact with a specialist, who rendered me considerable 
aid, and, one day, while jointly correcting a piece of work, he touched 
my hand. This produced a sweet and pure sensation of thrill tlirough 
the whole system. I said notliing; in fact, was too thrilknl for si>eech; 
and never to this day have shown any responsive action, but for 
month-s at certain periods, generally twiw! a month. 1 have e-\i>eri- 
enced the most pleasurable emotions. I have seen this friend twice 
since, and have a curious feeling that I stand on one side of a hedge, 
while he is on the other, and, as neither makes an approach, pleasure 
of the highest kind is e.sperienccd, but not allowed to go beyond reason¬ 
able and health-giving lounds. In some moments I feel overcome by 
a sense of mastery by this man, and yet, feeling that any approach 
wouhl Ik* undignified, some pleasure is ex|H'rienced in restraining and 
keeping within proper bounds this passional emotion. All these thrills 
of pleasurable emotion possess a psychic value, and. so long as the 
nervous system is kept in perfect health, they do not scorn to have 
the power to injure, but rather one is able to utilize the pjvssionate 
emotions as wcajions for pleasure and work.” 

Various parts of the skin surface appear to have special sexual 
Bensitivencss, peculiarly marked in many individuals, esjiecially women; 
so that, as FC-re remarks {L'Instinvt Scxucl, second edition. 1902, p. 
130), contact stimulalion of the lips, lobe of ear, nape of neck, little 
finger, knee, etc., may suftico even to produce the orga.«un. Some sex¬ 
ually hypertrsthetic women, as has already been noted, experience this 
when shaking hands with a man who is attractive to them. In some 
neurotic persons this sensibility, ns FCtC shows, may exist in so mor¬ 
bid a degree that even the contact of the sensitive spot w’ith unattrac¬ 
tive persons or inanimate objects may produce the orgasm. In this con¬ 
nection reference may be made to the well-known fact that in some 
hysterical subjects there are so-called “erogenous zones" simple pres¬ 
sure on w'liich sufiices to evoke the complete orgasm. There is, per¬ 
haps, some significance, from our present point of view, in the fact 
that, as emphasized by Savill (“Hysterical Skin Symptoms,” Lancet, 
January 30, 1904), the skin is one of the very best places to study 
hysteria. 

The intimate connection between the skin and the sexual sphere 
is also Bho^vn in pathological conditions of the skin, especially in acno 
as well as simple pimples on the face. The sexual development of 
puberty involves a development of hair in various n*gions of the body 
which previously were hairless. As, however, the sebaceous glands on 
the face an«l elsewhere are the vestiges of former hairs and survive from 
a period when the whole body was hairy, they also tend to experience 
in an abortive manner this same impulse. Thus, wo may say that, with 
the development of the sexual organs at puberty, there is correlated ex- 
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citen^ent of the whole pilo-sebaceous apparatus. In the regions where 
this apparatus is vestigial, and notably in the face, this abortive at¬ 
tempt of tho hair-follicles and their sebaceous appendages to produce 
hairs tenils only to disorganization, and simple comedonca or pustular 
acne pimples are liable to occur. As a rule, acno appears about puberty 
and dies out slowly during adolescence. While fairly common in young 
women, it is usually much less severe, but tends to l>e exacerbated 
at the tuonstrual pcrioils; it Is also apt to appear at tho change of 
life. (Stephen Mackenzie, "The Etiologj’ and Treatment of Acnc Vul¬ 
garis,'’ liritissh Jourtuii, September 2l>, 185>4. Laycock (Vert'Otta 

Diseases of U’omcrt, 1840, p. 23) ]K>intcd out that acne occurs chiefly in 
those parts of the surfaoi' covered by sexual hair. A lucid account of 
the origin of acnc will bo found in Woods Hutchinsen’e Studies in 
Human and Comparative Patiiologf/, pp. 179-184. G. J. Engelmann 
("Tho HysU'rD-neuro5M*s," GgnircofogicaJ TranaactionSt 1887, pp. 124 c< 
aeq,] discusses varioiis pathological disorders of the skin as reflex dis* 
turhaiKM^s originating in tho sexual sphere.) 

The inlluciuH3 of menstruation in exacerbating acnc has been called 
in c|uestiori, but it seems to bo well established. Thus, Bulkley ("Rela¬ 
tion between Certain Diseases of the Skin and the Menstrual Func¬ 
tion,’^ Tratiaactiona of the Medical Society of Veto y’orA% 1901, p. 328) 
found that, in 510 coses of acne in women, 145, or nearly ono--third, 
wore worse about tho monthly period. Sometimes it only ap|>earcd 
during menstruation. Tho exacerbation occurred much more frequently 
just before than just after tho period. There was usually some dis¬ 
turbance of menstruation. Various other disorders of tho skin show a 
similar relationship to menstruation. 

It has lx*cn asserted that masturbation is a frequent or constant 
cause of acnc at puberty. (Soo, c.g., discussion in liritiah Medical 
Journal, July, 1882.) This cannot be accepted. Acno very frequently 
occurs without masturbation, and masturbation is very frequently prac¬ 
ticed without pro<lucing acne. At the same time wo may well believe 
that ut tho period of puberty, wdien tho pilo-scbaccous system is olready 
In soneitivo touch with the sexual system, tho shook of frequently re¬ 
peated masturbation may (in the same way as disordered menstru¬ 
ation) have its repercussion on tho skin. Thus, a lady has informed 
mo that at a}x>ut the ago of 18 sho found that frequently repeated 
masturbation was followed by the appoarance of comedonea. 



n. 


Ticklishness—Its Origin and Significance—The Psychology of Tick¬ 
ling—Laviglitcr—Laughter as a Kind of Detumcscencc—The Sexual Re¬ 
lationships of Itching—The Pleasure of Tickling—Ita Decrease with 
Age and Sexual Activity. 

Touch, as has already been remarked, is the least intel¬ 
lectual of the senses. There is, however, one fonn of touch 
sensation—that is to say, ticklishness—which is of so special 
and peculiar a nature that it has sonietiines been put aside in 
a class apart from all other touch sensations. Scaliger pro¬ 
posed to class titillation as a sixth, or separate, sense. Alrutz. 
of Upsala, regards tickling as a milder degree of tching, and 
considers that the t^vo together constitute a sensation of dis¬ 
tinct quality witli distinct end-organs for the mediation of 
that quality.! However we may regard this extreme view, 
tickling is ecrUiinly a specialized modifuation of touch and it 
is at the same time the most intellectual mode of touch sen¬ 
sation and that with the closest connection with the sexual 
sphere. To regard tickling as an intellectual manifestation may 
c-ause surprise, more e-specially when it is remembered tliat 
ticklishness is a fonn of sensation which reaches full develop¬ 
ment very early in life, and it has to be admitted that, ns com¬ 
pared even with tlic messages that may be sent through smell 
and taste, the intellectual element in ticklishncss remains small. 
But its presence here has been independently recognized by 
various investigators. Groos points out the psychic factor in 
tickling as evidenced by tlie impossibility of self-tickling.^ 
Louis Robinson considers that ticklishncss “appears to be one 
of the simplest developments of mechanical and automatic nerv¬ 
ous processes in the direction of the complex functioning of 


1 Alrutz's views are summarized in Ptyckological Review, Sept., 

1901. 

2 Die Sviele der Ueneohen, 1899, p. 206. 
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the liigher centres which comes witliin tlie scope of psychology/’* 

Stanley Hall and AHiii remark that “these minimal tovich ex- 
* 

citations re])resent the very oldest stratum of jjsychic life in tlic 
Hirman Stanley, in a somewhat similar manner, 
j)ushes the intellectual element in ticklishness very far back 
and associates it with “tentacular experience.” “By temporary 
self-extension," he remarks, “even low ammboid organisms have 
.slight, btit suggestive, toxich experiences that .stimulate very 
general and violent reactions, and in higher organisms ex¬ 
tended touch-organs, as tentacles, antenna?, hair, ete., become 
permanent and very delicately sensitive organs, where minimal 
contacts have very distinct and powerful reactions.” Tims 
ticklishness would he the survival of longpa.ssed ancestral tentac¬ 
ular experience, which, originally a stimulation producing in¬ 
tense agitation and alarm, ha-s now become merely a play activity 
and a source of keen pleasure.® 

We need not, however, go so far back in. tlie zoological 
scries to explain the origin and significance of tickling in the 
human species. Sir J. Y. Simpson suggested, in an elaborate 
study of the position of tlic child in the womb, that the ex¬ 
treme cxeitomotorj’ sensibility of the skin in various regions, 
sucli as the sole of the foot, the knee, the sides, which already 
exists before birth, has for its object the excitation and pres¬ 
ervation of the muscular movements necessary to keep the feetus 
in the most favorable position in the womb."* It is, in fact, 
certainly the case that the stimulation of nil the ticklish regions 
in tlie body tends to produce exactly that curled up position 
of extreme muscular flexion and general oroid shape which is 
the normal position of the fmtus in the womb. We may well 
believe that in tliis early developed reflex activity we have tlie 

1 L. Robinson, art. “Ticklishncss,” Tuko’s Dictionary of Psycholoy- 
tool iledicine. 

2 Stanley Hall and Allin, ^'Tickling and Laughter/* Amcrtcort Jour' 
nal of I^st/chology, October, 1807. 

3 11, M, Stanley, ‘^Remarks on Tickling and Laughter,** Amertcan 
Journal of Psychology^ vol. ix, January, 1898. 

4 Simpson, ‘*On tho Attitude of the Fcctua in Utero/* 

A/emoiVs, 1850, vol. ii« 
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basis of that somewhat more complex ticklishness which appears 
somewhat later. 

The mental element in tickling is indicated by the fact 
tliat even a child, in whom ticklishness is highly developed, 
cannot tickle himself; so that tickling is not a simple reflex. 
This fact was long ago pointed out by Erasmus Darwin, and 
he accounted for it by supposing tliat voluntiiry exertion dimin¬ 
ishes the energy of sensation.^ This explanation is, however, 
inadmissible, for, although we cannot easily tickle ourselves 
by the contact of tlie skin with our own fingers, we can do so 
witli tlie aid of a foreign body, like a feather. We may per¬ 
haps suppose tliat, as tickli.'jhness has probably developed under 
the influence of natural selection as a method of protection 
against attack and a warning of the approach of foreign bodies, 
its end would be defeated if it involved a simple reaction to 
tlie contact of the organism with itself. This need of protection 
it is which involves ihe necessity of a minimal excitation pro¬ 
ducing a maximal effect, though the mechanism whereby this 
takes place has caused considerable discussion. We may, it 
is probable, best account for it by invoking the summation- 
irradiation theory of pain-plea.«ure, the summation of the stim¬ 
uli in their course through the ncn'cs, aided by capillary con¬ 
gestion, leading to irradiation due to anastomoses between the 
tactile corpuscles, not to speak of the much wider irradiation 
which is possible by means of central nervous connections. 

Prof. C. L. Herrick adopts tliis explnnntion of the phenomena of 
tickling, and rests it, in jHirt, on Dogiel’a study of the tactile corpuscles 
(“Psychological Corollaries of Modern Ncurologienl Discoveries,” Jour- 
tuxl of Comparative ycurolo^, March, 1898). The following remarks 
of Prof. A. Allin may also be quoted in further explanation of the saino 
theory: “So far as ticklishncss is concerned, a very inipurtuiit factor in 
the production of this feeling is undoubtedly that of the summation of 
stimuli. In a research of Stirling's, carried on under l.udwig’8 direction, 
it was shown that reflex contractions only occur from re|H‘atcd shocks 
to the ner^'e-centree—that is, through summation of successive stimuli. 
That this result is also due in some degree to an alternating incrcaso 


t Erasmus Darw'in, Zodnomia, Sect. XVII, 4. 
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in the sensibility of the various areas in question from altered supply of 
blood is reasonably certain. As a consequence of this summation* 
process tliero would result in many cases and in cases of excessive 
nervous discharge the op|>osite of pleasure, namely: pain. A number 
of instances have been recorded of death resulting from tickling, and 
there is no reason to doubt tho truth of the statement that Simon de 
Montfort, during the persecution of the Albigenses, put some of them 
to death by tickling the soles of their feet with a feather. An addi* 
tionai causal factor in the pro<luction of tickling may lie in the nature 
an<l structure of the nenous process involved in perception in general. 
/Vccoi'iling to certain histological researches of recent years we know 
that hi^twccn the sense-organs and tho central nervous system thcro 
exist closely connected chains of conductors or neurons, along which 
nil impression received by a single sensory' cell on the periphery is 
pra|>ngated avalniichclikc thiough an increasing number of neurons 
until the brain is reached. If on tho periphery a single coll is excited 
the avalanclielike process continues until finally hundreils or thousands 
of norve-eells in the cortex are oroused to considerable activity, Golgi, 
UamAn y Cnjal, Koolliker, Hold, UcUius, and others have demonstrated 
the histological basis of this taw for vision, hearing, and smell, and 
wc may safely as»\m\Q from the phenomena of tickling that the sonso 
of touch is not lacking in a similar arrangimient. May not a sug* 
gestion he olTorcd, with some plausibility, that even in ideal or ropro- 
scntiitivo tickling, where tickling rosulta, say, from someone pointing 
a fingt^r at the ticklish places, this avalancheliko process may bo incited 
from central centres, thus producing, although in a modified degree, 
tho pleasant phenomena in question? As to tho deepest causal factor, 
I should say that tickling is tho result of vasomotor shock/* (A, Allin, 
‘*On LaugliU-r/* Psychological ifcricio, May, 1003.) 

Tlie intellectual element in tickling comes out in its con¬ 
nection with laughter and the sense of the comic, of which 
it may bo said to constitute the physical basis, While we are 
not here concerned with laughter and the comic sense,—a sub¬ 
ject which has lately attracted considerable attention,—it may 
be instructive to point out that there is more tlian an analogy 
between laughter and Uie phenomena of sexual tumescence and 
dctumescence. The process whereby prolonged tickling, with 
its nervous summation and irradiation and accompanying hy- 
per«Tmia, finds sudden relief in an explosion of laughter is a 
real example of tumescence—as it has been defined in the study 
in another volume entitled Analysis of the Sexual Im- 
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pulse”—resulting finally in the orgasm of detumescence. The 
reality of the connection between the sexual embrace and tick¬ 
ling is indicated by the fact that in some languages, as in tliat 
of the Fuegians,! the same word is applied to both. Tliat 
ordinary tickling is not sexual is due to the circumstances of 
the case and the regions to which tlie tickling is applied. If, 
however, the tickling is applied uithin the sexual sphere, then 
tlicre is a tendency for orgasm to take |>lHce instead of laughter. 
The connection which, through the phenomena of tickling, 
laughter tl>us iiears to the sexual sphere is well indicated, as 
Groos has pointed out, by the fact that in sexually-minded 
people sexual allusions tend to produce laughter, this being the 
method by which they are diverted from tlie risks of more 
specifically sexual detumescence.- 

Reference has been made to the view of Alrutz, according to 
which tickling is a milder degree of itching. It is more convenient and 
probably more correct to regard itching or pruritus, as it is termed in 
its pathological forms, as a di.stinct sensation, for it does not arise 
under precisely the same conditions as tickling nor is it relieved in 
the some way. There is interest, however, in pointing out in this con¬ 
nection tliat, like tickling, itching has a real parallelism to the siiocinl- 
ized sexual sensations. Bronson, who has very ably interpreted the 
sensations of itching (New York Neurological Society. October 7. 1800; 
Medical Netes, February 14, 1903, and summarized in the British 
Medical Journal, March 7, 1003; and elsewhere), regards it as a per¬ 
version of the sense of touch, a dyejesthesin due to obstructed nerve- 
excitation with imperfect conduction of the generated force into corre¬ 
lated nervous energy. The scratching which relieves itching directs the 
nervous energy into freer channels, sometimes substituting for the pru¬ 
ritus either painful or voluptuous sensations. Such voluptuous sensa¬ 
tions may be regarded as a generalized aphrodisiac sense comparable to 
the specialized sexual orgasm. Bronson refers to the significant fact 
that itching occurs so frequently in the sexual region, and states that 
sexual neurasthenia is sometimes the only discoverable cause of genital 
and anal pruritus. {Cf. discussion on pruritus, British Medical Jourtuil, 

1 Ilyades end Deniker, Mission Scientifique du Cap Horn, vol. vii. 

p. 206. 

2 Such an interpretation is supported by the arguments of W. Mc- 
Dougall (“The Theory of Laughter,” Nature, February 5. 1903), who 
contends, without any reference to the sexual field, that one of the ob¬ 
jects of laughter is automatically to “disperse our attention.’* 
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November 30, 1805.) Gilman, again (^Imcncan Jounuil of Psychology, 
vi, j). 22), considers that scratching, as well as snoozing, is comparable 
to coitus. 

The sexual embrace has an intimate connection with the 
plieiiomena of ticklishness which couhl not fail to be recog¬ 
nized. This connection is, indeed, the basis of Spinoza's famous 
definition of love,—“.Imor csi iUWalio quccdam concomitante 
idea causa; cjrlerna',’' —a statement which seems to bo reflected 
in Chamfort’s definition of love as “Vcchanqe de dcur fantaisies, 
el le contact dc deux cpulcrmcs” Tlie sexual act, says Gowers, 
is, in fact, a skin refle.x.i “The sexual parts,” Hall and Allin 
state, “have a ticklishness as unique ns Uieir function and as 
keen as their importance.” Herrick finds the supreme illus- 
tnition of the summation and irradiation theory of tickling in 
the {)henomena of erotic excitement, and points out that in 
harmony with tliis the skin of the sexual region is, a-s Dogiel 
has shown, that portion of the body in which tlie tactile cor¬ 
puscles are most thoroughly and elaborately provided witli 
anastomosing fibres. It has been pointed out- that, when ordi¬ 
nary tactile sensibility is partially abolished,—especially in 
dicmiana'sthcsia in the insane,—some sexual disturbance is spe¬ 
cially apt to be found in association. 

In young children, in girls even when they are no longer 
children, and occasionally in men, tickling may be a source of 
acute pleasure, which in ver}' early life is not sexual, but later 
tends to become so under circumstances predisposing to the pro¬ 
duction of erotic emotion, and especially when tlie nervous 
system is keyed up to a high tone favorable for tlie production 
of the maximum cfTect of tickling. 

“When young,” writes a lady aged 28, “I was extremely fond of 
being tickled, and 1 nm to some extent still. Between the ages of 10 
and 12 it gave me exquisite pleasure, which I now regard os sexual 

1 Even tho structure of the vaginal mucous membrane, it may ba 
noted, is analogous to that of the skin. D. Berry Hart, “Note on the 
Development of tho Clitoris, Vagina, and Hymen,” TronsocHons of the 
Edinburgh Ohatctrical Hocicty, ^’ol. xxi, 18D0. 

2 W. H. B. Sloddart, “Anoisthesia in tho Insane,” Journal of 
Ucntal iS’ctencc, October, 1809. 
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in character. 1 \ised to bribe my yoxmger eister to tickle my feet until 
she was tire<L’^ 

Stanley Hall and Allin in their investigation of the phenomena 
of tickling, largely carried out among yomig women teachers, found 
that in 60 clearly marked cases ticklishness was more marked at one 
time than another, “as when the}* have hwn ‘carrying on/ or are in 
a happy moo<l, are nervous or unwell, after a good meal, when being 
washed, when in perfect health, when with jKHjple they like, etc/* 
(Hall and Allin, “Tickling and Laughti*r/* American »/ournaf of 
Psycholopt/, Ocloher, 1897.) It will be observed that most of the con* 
ditione mentioned arc such as would be favorable to excitations of an 
emotionally sexual character. 

The paln)s of the hands may be very ticklish during sexual exciU^ 
merit, especially in women, and Moll {Kontrdre Sesuaiemp/indung, p. 
180) remarks that in some men titillation of the skin of the back, of 
the feet, and even of the forehead evokes erotic feelings. 

It may be added that, ns might l>c expected, titillation of the skin 
often has the same significance in nnimaU ns in man. “In some ani* 
Dials,*' remarks Louis Robinson (art. ‘*Ticklishncsa/' Z>rcftona;*y of 
Psychological SIcdicine) ^ “local titillation of the skin, though in parts 
remote from tlio reproductive organs, plainly acts indirectly U{X)n 
them as a stimulus Thus, Harvey nKx>rds that, by stroking the back 
of a favorite parrot (which he hud possesso<l for years and supjiosed 
to be a mule), he not only g:ivc tlio bird gratification,—which was tbo 
sole intention of the illustriomt physiologist,—but also caused it to 
reveal its bc.x by laying an egg.” 

The sexual sijfuificance of tickling is very clearly indicated 
by the fact that the general ticklishness of the body, which is 
so marked in children and in 3 ’oinig girls, greatl)' diminishes, 
as a rule, after sexual relationships have boon established. Dr. 
Gina Loinbroso, who investigated the cutaneous reflexes, found 
tliat both tlie abdominal and plantar reflexes, which are well 
marked in childhood and in 3 'o\ing people between the ages of 
15 and 18, were much diminisheil in older persons, and to a 
greater extent in women than in men, to a greater extent in 
the abdominal region than on the soles of the feet;* her re¬ 
sults do not directly show the influence of sexual relationship, 
but they have an indirect bearing which is worth noting. 

1 Gina Lombroso, “Sur los R<‘flcxt« CutnnCs,” Int«rnationnI Con 
gresB of Criminal Anthropology, Amsterdam, Comptes Jiendua, p. 295. 

2 
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The diflference in ticklishness behveen the unmarried 
woman and tlie married woman corresponds to their dilTercnce 
in degree of modesty. Both modesty and ticklishness may be 
said to he characters which are no longer needed. From this 
point of view the general ticklishness of the skin is a kind of 
body modesty. It is so even apart from any sexual significance 
of tickling, and lx)uis Ilobinson has pointed out that in young 
apes, puppies, and otlier like animals the most ticklish regions 
correspond to the most vulnerable spots in a fight, and that 
consequently in the mock fights of early life skill in defending 
Uicso spots is attained. 

In Iceland, according to ilargarotho Filh^^s (as quoted by Max 
Bartels, y^ciischrift fur Ethnologic, 1900, ht. 2-3, p. 67), it may bo 
known whether a youth is pure or a maid is intact by their susceptibility 
to tickling. It is considered a bad sign if that is lost. 

I am indebted to a medical correspondent for the following com¬ 
munication: •‘Married women have told me that they find that after 
marriage they are not ticklish under the arms or on the breasts, though 
before marriage any tickling or touching in these regions, especially by 
a man, would make them jump or got hysterical or ‘queer,’ os they 
call it. Before coitus the sexual energy seems to bo dissipated along 
all the norve-channcls and capccinlly along the secondary sexual routes, 

_tho breasts, nape of nock, eyebrows, Ups, chocks, armpits, and hair 

thereon, etc.,—but after marriage tho surplus energy is diverted from 
these secondary channels, and response to tickling is diminished. I havo 
often noted in insane cases, especially mania in adolescent girls, that 
they are excessively ticklish. Again, in ordinary routine practice I 
have observed that, though married women show no ticklishncss dur¬ 
ing auscultation and percussion of tJic chest, this is by no means al¬ 
ways BO in young girls. Perhaps ticklishness in virgins is Nature's 
self-protection against rope and sexual advances, and the young girl 
instinctively wishing to hide tho armpits, breasts, and other ticklish 
regions, tucks herself up to pre%’ont these parts being touched. Tho 
married woman, being in love with a man, docs not shut up these parts, 
os she reciprocates the advances that ho makes; she no longer requires 
tickliahnces os a protection against sexual aggression.'’ 
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The Secondary Sexual Skin Centres—Orificial Contacts—Cunnilingua 
and Fellatio—The Kiss—The Nipples—The Sympathy of the Breasts 
with the Primary Sexual Centres—This Connection Operative both 
through the Nerves and throxigh the Blood—The Inlluencc of I^ictation 
on the Sexual Centres—Suckling and Sexual Emotion—Tlic Significance 
of the Association between Suckling and Sexual Emotion—This Asso¬ 
ciation as a Cause of Sexual Perversity. 


We have seen that the skin generally has a high degree 
of sensibility, which frequently tends to be in more or less 
definite association with the sexual centres. Wo have seen also 
that the central and specific sexual sensation, the sexual em¬ 
brace itself, is, in large measure, a specialized kind of skin 
reflex. Between the generalized skin sensations and the great 
primary sexual centre of sensation there are certain secondary 
sexual centres which, on account of their importance, may here 
be briefly considered. 

These secondary centres have in common the fact that 
tliey alwavs involve the entrances and tlie exits of the body— 
the regions, that is, where skin merges into mucous membrane, 
and where, in the course of evolution, tactile sensibility lias 
become highly refined. It may, indeed, he said generally of 
these frontier regions of the body that their contact with the 
same or a similar frontier region in another person of opposite 
sex, under conditions otheru'isc favorable to tumescence, will 
tend to produce a minimum and even sometimes a maximum 
degree of sexual excitation. Contact of these regions with each 
other or with the sexual region itsjlf so closely simulates the 
central sexual reflex that channels are set up for the same 
nervous energy and secondary sexual centres arc constituted. 

It is important to remember that the phenomena we are 
here concerned with are essentially nonnal. Many of them are 
commonly spoken of as per\’ersions. In so far, however, as 
they are aids to tumescence they must be regarded as coiixing 

fl9) 
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within the range of nonnal variation. Tliey may he consid¬ 
ered uniesthetic, hut tluit is another matter. It has, moreover, 
to lie reinemhered that ivsthetic values are changed under the 
influence of sexual emotion; from tlie lover's point of view 
many things arc beautiftil which are xinbcautiful from tlic point 
of view of him who is not a lover, and tJie greater the degree 
to whicli the lover is swayed by his passion the greater the ex¬ 
tent to which his nonnal a'sUiotic standard is liable to be modi¬ 
fied. A broad consideration of the phenomena among civilized 
end uncivilized peoples amply suthces to show the fallacy of 
tlic tendency, so common among \uiscientific writers on these 
subject's, to introduce normal ajsthetic standards into tlio sexual 
spliere. Fiom the normal standpoint of ordinary daily life, 
indeed, the whole process of sc.x is unajstlictic, except the earlier 
stages of tumescence.^ 

So long as they constitute a part of the phase of tumes¬ 
cence, the utilization of Uie sexual e.xcitations obtainable 
through these channels must be considered witliin the normal 
range of variation, ns w’o may observe, indeed, among many 
animals. When, liowevcr, such contacts of the orifices of the 
boily, other than those of the male and female sexual organs 
proper, are used to procure not merely tumescence, but detumes¬ 
cence, they become, in tlic strict and technical sense, perversions. 
They are penersions in exactly tlio same sense as are tlie meth¬ 
ods of intercourse which involve the use of checks to prevent 
fecundation. The aesthetic question, however, remains the same 
as if we were dealing with tumescence. It is necessary that tliis 
sliould bo pointed out clearly, even at the risk of misappre¬ 
hension, as confusions arc here very common. 

Tho essentially sexual diameter of the sensitivity of the oriflciol 
contacts is shown by tho fact that it may sometimes be accidentally 
developed even in early childhood. This is well illustrated in a case ro- 

1 Jonns Cohn (d/fj 7 Ci»ci«e 1001, p. 11) loys it c^o^vn that 

psychology’ has nothing to do with good or bad tosto. “The distinction 
between good and bad taste has no meaning for psychology’. On this 
account, the fundamental conceptions of cestlictics cannot arise from 
psychology.” It may be a question whether this view can be aooepted 
quite absolutely. 
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corded by FPr6. A little girl of 4, of nervous temperament and liable 
to fits of anger in which she would roll on the ground and tear her 
clothes, once ran out into tlie g-arden in such a fit of U-nijHir and threw 
herself on the lawn in a half-naked condition. As she bay there two 
dogs with whom she was accustomed to play came up ami b«'gan to 
lick the uncovered parts of the l)ody. It so hai>i>ened that ns one dog 
licked her mouth the other licked her sexual parts. She cx{*erienced a 
shock of intense sensation which she could never forget and never de¬ 
scribe, accompanied by a delicious tension of the sexual org-ans. Sho 
rose and ran away with a feeling of shame, though she could not com- 
preheiid what had happened. The impression thus made was so pro¬ 
found that it persisted throughout life and served as tho i>oint of de¬ 
parture of sexual perversions, while the contact of a dog's tongue with 
her mouth alone afU‘nvurd sufficed to evoke fu»xtjal pleasure. (Fdr6. 
Archives <ie h'curoloyic, 190:{, No. 90.) 

I do not purjMWe to discuss here either CMurji7iM.7T/« ttho apposi¬ 
tion of the mouth to the feinnUi pmlcndum) or fclUitio (the ap|X)sition 
of the mouth to the male organ), the agent in the former case bcung. 
in normal heteroscxtial relationships, a man, in the latbT a woman; they 
are not puredy tactile phenomena, but involve various other jibysical 
and psychic elements. Cunniftn^n* was a very familiar inanifc‘8tation in 
cloasie times, as shown by frcxiuent and mostly very contemptuous refer¬ 
ences in Aristophanes, Juvenal, and many other Grcnrk and Roman 
writers; tho Gret*k.s regarded it as a Phn'nicinn practice, just ns it is 
now commonly consiclerwl French; it tends to be especially prevalent 
at all periods of high civilization. Frllalio has also been equally well 
kno%vn, in l>oth ancient and modem times, e8i)ecially as practiceil by 
inverted men. It may be nccepte<l that b»)th cunntfin^ws and fcUotio, 
as practiced by cither sex, are liable to occur among healthy or morbid 
persons, in heterosexual or homosexual relationships. They have little 
p^chologica! significance, except to tlic extent tluit when practiced 
to the exclusion of normal sexual relationships they become perversions, 
and as such tend to be associate*! with various degenerative conditions, 
although such aasocintions are not invariable. 

The essentially normal character of cun«ifin» 7 us and fellalio, when 
occurring a.s incidents in tho process of tumescence, is shown by the 
fact that they are practiced by many animals. This is the case, for 
instance, among dogs. Moll poinU out that not infequently the bitch, 
while under the <log. but before intromission, will change her position 
to lick tho dog's penis—apparently from an instinctive impulse to 
heighten her own and his excitement—and then retxirn to the normal 
position, while cunnilingus is of constant occurrence among nniniaU, 
and on account of its frequency among dogs was called by the Greeks 
(Rosenbaum. Ocschichte der /,««(souehe tm AUerlume, fifth 
edition, pp. 200-278; also notes in Moll, Dntcrsuehunffcn iiber put 
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lAbiffo ScxuoUs, Bd. 1, pp. 134, 309; and BJocli, Bcitrage zur JEiiologtc 
der Psycopoihui Scxiuilis^ Tcil II. pp. 216 Siq.) 

The oc'currencG of a« a doxuul episode of tumcscenco 

among lower human race's is nycII illustrated by a praetico of the natives 
of the Caroline Islands (as recorded by Kubary in his ethnographic 
study of this |x>oplc and quoted by PlofS and Bartels, Das ^Vcib, vol. i). 
It is here custonmry for a man to place a piece of fish between tlic 
labia, while he stimuintea the hitter by his tongue and teeth until under 
etresB of sexual excitement the woman urinates; this is regarded os an 
indication that the proper moment for intercourse has arrived. Such 
a practice rests on physiologically sound facts whatever may bo thought 
of it from an aesthetic standpoint. 

The contrust between the normal lesthetic standpoint in this mat¬ 
ter and the lover’s is well illustraWd by the following quotations: Dr. 
A. B. Holder, in the course of his description of the American Indian 
6o/e, remarks, concerning feUatio: ‘H>f all the many varieties of sexual 
|>er>'orBion, this, it soeins to mo, ia the most debased that could be con* 
ccived of/* On the other hand, in a communication from a writer and 
Bcholnr of high intellectual distinction occurs the etatcnient: aflirm 

that, of all sexual nets, fellatio ia most an atTair of imagination and 
sympathy/* It must be |M3inted out that there is no (xmtradictioa in 
these two Rlatemeiita, and that each is justified, according as we take 
the point of view of the ordinary onlooker or of the impaKsioned lover 
eager to give a final proof of his or her devotion. It must be added that 
from a scientific {loint of view wo are not entitled to take either side. 

Of tile whole of this group of phenomena, the most typical 
and the most widespread example is certainly the kiss. We 
have in the lips a highly sensitive frontier region between skin 
and mucous membrane, in many respects analogous to the vulvo¬ 
vaginal orifice, and reinforcible, moreover, by the active move¬ 
ments of tlie still more highly sensitive tongue. Close and 
prolonged contaet of these regions, therefore, \indcr conditions 
favorable to tumescence sets up a powerful current of nervous 
stimulation. After those contacts in which the sexual regions 
Uicmselves take a direct part, there is certainly no such chan¬ 
nel for directing nervous force into the sexual sphere as the 
kiss. This is nowhere so well recognized as in Prance, where 
a young girl’s lips are religiously kept for her lover, to such 
on extent, indeed, that young girls sometimes come to believe 
that the whole physical side of love is comprehended in a kiss 
on the mouth; so highly intelligent a woman, as Madam Adam 
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has described tlie agony she felt as a girl wlien kissed on t!it 
lips by a man, owing to the conviction tliat she had thereby 
lost her virtue. Although the lips occupy this highly impor¬ 
tant positiotj as a secondary sexual focus in the sphere of touch, 
the kis.s is—unlike ciinntlitifjus and fellatio —confined to man 
and, indeed, to a large extent, to civilized man. It is the out¬ 
come of a compound evolution which had its beginning outside 
the sphere of touch, and it would tliercfore be out of place to 
deal witli the interesting question of its devcloj)mcnt in this 
place. It will be discussed elsewhere.^ 

There is yet another orificial frontier region which is a 
highly important tactile sexual focus: the nipple. The breasts 
raise, indeed, several interesting questions in their intimate con¬ 
nection with the sexual sphere and it may be worth while to 
consider them at this point. 

The breasts have from the present point of view this spe¬ 
cial significance among the sexual centres that tliey primarily 
exist, not for the contact of the lover, but the contact of the 
child. This is doubtless, indeed, the fundamental fact on which 
all tile touch contacts we are hero concerned with have grown 
up. The sexual sensitivity of tlie lovers lips to orificial con¬ 
tacts has been developed from the sensitivity of the infant's 
lips to contact with his mother’s nipple. It is on the ground of 
that evolution tliat we arc bound to consider here the precise 
position of the breasts as a sexual centre. 

As the great secreting organs of milk, the function of tlie 
breasts must begin immediately the child is cut off from the 
nutrition derived from direct contact with his mother’s blood. 
It is therefore es.<?ential that the connection betu’een the sexual 
organs proper, more especially the womb, and the breasts should 
be exceedingly intimate, so that the breasts may be in a con¬ 
dition to respond adequately to the demand of the child’s suck¬ 
ing lips at the earliest moment after birth. As a matter of 
fact, this connection is very intimate, so intimate that it takes 
place in two totally distinct wa 3 ' 8 —by the ner\’ous system and 
by the blood. 


I See Appendix A: "The Origins of the Kiss.'* 
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Tho breastJ* of young girls sometimes become tender at puberty 
in sympathy with the evolution of the sexual organs, although tho 
swelling of the breasts at this period is not normally a glandular process. 
At the ro<-urriiig |N*riods of menstruation, again, seiusjitions in tho 
breasts are not uncommon. 

It is not, liowovcr, until imprcjTnation occurs that really decisive 
chan^^oa tiikc i)lacc in the breasts. ‘‘As soon as the is impreg¬ 

nated, that is to say within a few days,** ns W. T). A, Grifliih states it 
(“Tho Diagnosis of Pregnancy,** Medical Journal, April 11, 

I9(KI), “tho changos begin to occur in tho breast, changes which arc 
just as well worked out as are the changes in tho uterus and the vagina, 
wliich, from the comiiicnooment of pregnancy, prepare for the labor 
which ought to follow nine months afterward. These are changos in 
the ilirwtion of marked activity of function. An organ which was pre¬ 
viously quite passive, without activity of circulation and tho ofTccts 
of active circulation, begins to grow and continues to grow in activity 
and size ns pregnancy progresses.’* 

The association between breasts and womb is so obvious that it 
has not escaped many savage j>eoples. who are often, indeed, excel* 
lent obser\'crs. Among one primitive people at least tlio activity of 
the breast at impregnation seems to be clearly recognized. The Sinnngolo 
of Hritish New Guinea, says Scligmann (Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, July-Docenil)er, 1902, p. 298) believe that conception takes 
pla4'e in the breasts; on this account they bold that coitus should 
never take place before the child is weaned or ho might imbibe semen 
with the milk. 

It is natural to assume that this connection bcUvecn tho activity 
of the womb nnd tho glandular activity of tho breasts is a nervous 
connection, by menns of tho spinal cord, and such a connection certainly 
exists nnd plays a very important part in tho stimulating action of 
the breasts on tho sexual organs. But that there is a more direct 
channel of communication even than the nervous system is shown 
hv the fact that tho secretion of milk will take place at parturition, 
even when tho nervous connection has been destroyed. MironolT found 
that, when tho mammary gland is completely separated from tho 
contrnl nervous system, secretion, though slightly diminished, still 
continued. In two goats he cut tho ncr>’es shortly before parturition 
and after birth tho breasts still swelled and functioned normally 
(Archives dcs Sciences Biologiqucs, St. Petersburg, 1895, summarized in 
VAnnie Diologiquc; 1805, p. 329), Ribbert, again, cut out the mom- 
mar)- gland of a young rabbit and transplanted it into the esar; live 
months after the rabbit bore young and the gland secreted milk freely. 
Tho case has been reported of a woman whoso spinal cord >vaa do- 
etroyod by an accident at tho level of the fifth and aiicth dorsal vor* 
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tebne, yet loxrtation was perfectly normal (Brt7i«fc Medical Journal, 
August 5, 1899, p. 374). Wc are driven to suppose that there is some 
chemical change in the blood, some internal secretion from the uterus 
or the ovaries, which acts ns a direct stimulant to the breasts. (See 
a comprehensive discussion of tlie phenomena of the connection botwccQ 
the breasts and sexual organs, though the conclusions arc not unas¬ 
sailable, by Temesvary, JourtuU of Obstetrics and Gi/nacoloffy of the 
British Empire, Juno, 1003), That this hypothetical secretion starts 
from the womb rather than the ovaries seems to bo indicated by the 
fact that removal of toth ovaries during pregnancy will not suflico 
to prevent lacUition. In favor of the ovaries, sco Beatson, Lancet, July, 
189d; in favor of the uterus, Armnnd Routh, ‘‘On the Interaction be¬ 
tween the 0\’nries and the Mammary Glands,*’ British Medical JoufTioi, 
September 30, 1899). 

While, however, the communications from the sexual or¬ 
gans to the l)rea^t are of a complex and at present ill under¬ 
stood character, the communication from tlic breasts to the sex¬ 
ual organs is without doubt mainly and chiefly nervous. Wlien 
the child is put to the breast after birth the suction of the nip¬ 
ple causes a reflex contraction of tlie womb, and it is held by 
many, though not all, authorities tliat in a woman who does 
not suckle l)er child there is some risk that the womb will not 
return to its normal involuted size. It has also been asserted 
that to put a cliild to the breast diiring the early months of 
pregnancy causes so great a degree of uterine contraction that 
abortion may result. 

Freund found in Germany that stimulation of the nipples by an 
electrical cupping apparatus brought about contraction of the pregnant 
uterus. At an earlier i>eriod it was recommended to irritate the nipple 
in order to cxcito the uterus to parturient action. Simpson, whilo 
pointing out thJit this was scarcely ade<]uato to produce the ciTect de¬ 
sired, thought that placing a child to tho breast after labor had begun 
might increase uterine action. (J. Y. Simpson, Ohstciric Memoirs, 
voh i, p. 836; also F6rC, VInsiinci Sexucl, second edition, p. 132). 

Tho influence of lactation over tho womb in preventing the return 
of menstruation during its contimmneo is well knoum. According to 
Remfry’s investigation of 900 cases in England, in 67 per cent, of cases 
there is no menstruation during lactation. (L. Remfiy, in paper read 
before Obstetrical Society of London, summarized in tho British Medical 
Journal, January 11, 1800, p. 80). Bondix, in GermoJiy, found among 
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140 0)809 that in about 40 per cent, there was no monstruation during 
lactation (paper read before Diisscldorf mooting of tho Society of Ger¬ 
man Naturalists and Physicians, 1800 )• When the child is not suckled 
mcnstrtiation tends to reappear abou*. six months after parturition. 

It is possible that the divergent opinions of authorities concerning 
the necessarily favorable influence of lactation in promoting the return 
of the womb to its nornuil size may be due to a confusion of two 
distinct influences: the reflex action of the nipple on tho womb and 
tho cITocts of prolonged glandular secretion of the breasts in debilitated 
persons. Tho net of stickling undoubtedly tends to promote uterine 
contraction, and in healthy women during lactation the womb may 
even (according to Vineborg) bo temporarily ro<luecd to a smaller size 
than before impregnation, thus producing what is known as ^‘lactation 
atrophy.In debilitated women, however, tho strain of milk-produc¬ 
tion may load to general lock of muscular tone, and involution of 
tho womb thus bo hindered rather than aided by lactation. 

On tho objective side, then, the nipple is to be regarded 
as an erectile organ, richly supplied with nerves and vessels, 
which, under the stimulation of the infant’s lips—or any simi¬ 
lar compression, and even under tlio influence of emotion op 
cold,—becomes firm and projects, mainly as a result of mus¬ 
cular contraction; for, unlike tlie penis and the clitoris, tho 
nipple contains no true erectile tissue and little capacity for 
vascular engorgement.' Wo must then suppose tliat an im¬ 
petus tends to bo transmitted through the spinal cord to the 
sexual organs, setting up a greater or less degree of nervous 
and muscular cxciteinont witli uterine contraction. These be¬ 
ing tho objective manifestations, wbat manifestations are to be 
noted on tlie subjective side? 

It is a remarkable proof of the general indifference with 
which in Europe even tho fairly constant and prominent char¬ 
acteristics of tlio psychology of women have been treated until 
recent times that, so far as I am aware,—though I have made 
no special research to this end,—no one before tho end of the 
eighteenth century had recorded tlie fact that the act of suck¬ 
ling tends to pr^uco in women voluptuous sexual emotions. 


1 See J. B. Helllor, “On tho Nipple Reflex,” British Medical Jour¬ 
nal, November 7, 1600. 
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Cabanis in 1802, in the memoir on “Influence des Sexes” in 
his Rapports du. Physique et du Moral de VTIomme, wrote tliat 
several suckling women had told him tliat tlie child in suck¬ 
ing the breast made them experience a vivid, sensation of 
pleasure, shared in some degree by the sexual organs. There can 
be no doubt that in healthy suckling women tliis phenom¬ 
enon is exceedingly common, though in the absence of any 
methodical and precise investigation it cannot be affirmed tliat 
it is experienced by every woman in some degree, and it is 
highly probable that this is not the case. One lady, perfectly 
normal, states that she has had stronger sexual feelings in 
suckling her children than she has ever experienced with her 
husband, but that so far as possible she has tried to repress 
them, as she regards tliem as brutish under these circum¬ 
stances. ilaiiy otlier women state generally tliat suckling is 
the most delicious physical feeling tliey have ever experienced. 
In most cases, however, it docs not appear to lead to a desire 
for intercourse, and some of those who make this statement 
have no desire for coitus during lactation, tliough they may 
have strong sexual needs at other times. It is probable that 
tliis corresponds to the normal condition, and that tlie volup¬ 
tuous sensations aroused by suckling arc ade<|uately gratified 
by the child. It may be added that tliere are probably many 
women who could say, with a lady quoted by F4r6,» that the 
only real pleasures of sex tliey have ever known are tliose de¬ 
rived from tlieir suckling infants. 

It is not diflficult to see why tliis normal association of 
sexual emotion with suckling should have come about It is 
essential for tlie preservation of the lives of young mammals 
that tlie motlicrs should have aJi adequate motive in pleasurable 
sensation for enduring the trouble of suckling. The most ob¬ 
vious metliod for obtaining the necessary degree of pleasurable 
sensation lay in utilizing the reservoir of sexual emotion, with 
which channels of communication might already be said to be 
open through the action of the sexual organs on the breasts 


1 F6r6, L’Inetinct Bewuel, second edition, p, 147. 
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during pregnancy. The volupUious element in suckling may 
thus be called a merciful provision of Nature for securing Uio 
maintenance of the cliilcL 

Cabanis seems to have realized the significance of this connection 
as the basis of the sympathy between motiier and chiid» and more re* 
contly Lombroso and Ferrero have remarked (La Donua Dclinquentc, 
p. 438) on Che fact that maternal love hna a sexual basis in the element 
of venerea) pleasure, though usually inconsiderable, Gx|>eriencixl during 
suckling. Ilouzeau has rtiferred to the fact that in the majority of 
animals the relation between mother and ofTspring is only close during 
the pt^riod of lactation, and this is certainly coinioctcd with the fact that 
it is only during lactation that the fenuile animal cun derive physical 
gratincatioii from her oiTspring. When living on a farm I have ascer* 
tained that cows someiinu'S, though not frequently, exhibit sliglit aigns 
of sexual excitement, with secretion of mucus, while being milked; so 
that, ns the dairymaid herself ohsorvc<l, it is as if they were l>eing 
'‘bulled/' The sow, like some other mammals, often cats her own 
young after birth, mistaking thorn, it is thought, for the placenta, 
which is normally eaten by most mammals; it is said that the sow never 
eata her young when they have once taken the teat. 

It occasionally hap|»ene that this normal tendency for suckling to 
produce voluptuous sexual emotions is present in an cxtrcnio degree, 
and limy lead to sexual {>er>*ersion8. It does not appear that the sexual 
sensations nrouso<I by suckling usually culminato in the orgasm; tliis 
however, was noted in a case recorded by FCtO, of a slightly neurotic 
woriiun in whom intense sexual excitement occurretl during suckling, 
especially if prolonged; so far ns possible, she shortened the periods of 
suckling in order to prevent, not always successfully, the occurrence 
of the orgasm ( Fl^r^, Archives dc Xeurologte No. 30, 1003). Icnrd refers 
to the case of a woman who sought to become pregnant solely for 
the sake of the voluptuous sensations she derived from suckling, and 
Yellowloes (Art. “Masturbation,*^ Dictionary of Psychological Medicine) 
s|K*aks of the overwhelming charncter of “Uio storms of sexual feeling 
sometimes observed during lactation.** 

It may l>o remarked that the froqueney of the association between 
lactation and the sexual sensations is indicated by the fact that, as 
Savage remarks, lactational insanity is often accompanied by fancies 
regarding the reproductive organa. 

When we have realized the special scnsitiWty of the ori- 
ficial regions and the peculiarly close relationships between the 
breasts and the sexual organs we may easily understand the 
considerable part which tliey normally play in the art of love. 
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As one of the chief secondary sexual characters in women, and 
one of her chief beauties, a woman’s breasts offer themselves to 
the lovers lips with a less intimate attraction than her mouth 
only because the mouth is better able to respond. On her side, 
such contact is often instinctively desired. Just as the sexual 
disturbance of pregnancy is accompanied by a sympathetic dis¬ 
turbance in tile breast*, so the sexual excitement produced by 
tlie lover’s proximity reacts on tlie breasts; the nipple becomes 
turgid and erect in sympathy with tlie clitoris; the woman 
craves to place her lover in the place of the child, and experi¬ 
ences a sensation in which these two supreme objects of her 
desire are deliciously mingled. 

Tlio powerful effect which stimulation of the nipple produces ou 
the sexual sphere has led to the breasts playing a prominent part in 
the erotic art of those lands in which this art has been most a\re- 
fully cultivated. Thus in India, according to Vatsynyana, many authors 
arc of the opinion that in approaching a wointm a lover should begin 
by Bucking the nipples of her breasts, and in the songs of tiic IJayadores 
of Southern India sucking the nipple is mentioned as one of the 
natural preliminaries of coitus. 

In some cases, and more especially in neurotic persons, the sexual 
pleasure derived from manipulation of the nipple passes normal limits 
and, being preferred even to coitus, becomes a perversion. In girls’ 
schools, it is said, especially in France, sucking and titillation of 
the breasts are not uncommon; in men, also, titillation of the nipples 
occasionally produces sexual sensations (FC-r^, L'inatinct Sesucl, second 
edition, p. 132). Hildebrandt recorded the case of a young woman 
whoso nipples had been sucked by her lover; by consUintly drawing 
her breasts she became able to suck them herself and thus nttainwl 
extreme sexual pleasure. A. J. Bloch, of New Orleans, has noted the 
case of a woman who complained of swelling of the breasts; the gentlest 
manipulation produced an orgasm, and it was found that the swelling 
had been intentionally produced for the sake of this manipulation. 
Moraglla in Italy knew a very beautiful woman who was perfectly 
cold in normal sexual relationships, but madly excited when her 
husband pressed or sucked her breasts. Lombroso (Arefttvio di 
Paichiatria, 1886, fasc. IV) has described the somewhat similar cjise 
of a woman who had no sexual sensitivity In the clitoris, vagina, or 
labia, and no pleusuro in coitus except in very strange positions, but 
possesHtMl intense sexual feelings in the right nipple as well os in the 
upper third of the tbigb. 
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It ie remarkable that not only is suckling apt to bo accom* 
panied by sexual pleasure in the mother, but that, in some cases, the 
iufant also apjicars to have a somewhat similar experience. This is, 
at all events, indicated in a remarkable case recorded by FOrO 
{L*Instinct Scxitcl, second edition, p. 257). A female infant child of 
slightly neurotic hcro<lity was weaned ut the age of 14 months, but so 
great >vns her afTection for her mother’s breasts, though sho had al* 
ready become accustomed to other food, that this W'as only accom¬ 
plished with great dilTicuIty and by allowing her still to caress the 
naked breasts several times a day. This went on for many months, 
when the mother, becoming again pregnant, insisted on putting an end 
to it. So jealous wos the child, however, that it was necessary to coo- 
ceal from her tho fact that her younger sister was suckled at her 
mother's breasts, and once at the age of 3, when sho saw her father 
aiding her mother to undress, she became violently jealous of him. 
This jealousy, as well as tho passion ft»r her mother's breasts, persisted 
to tho nge of puberty, though she learned to conceal it. At tho age of 
13, when menstruation bi'gan, she noticed in dancing with her favorito 
girl friends that when her breasts camo in contact witli theirs she cx- 
jicrienoed a very ngrecahio sensation, >vith erection of tho nipples; but 
it was not till tho age of 10 that she observed that tho sexual region 
took part in this oxcitement and becamo moist. From this period slio 
had erotic dreams about young girls. She never cx|>oricnccd any at¬ 
traction for young men, but eventually married; though having much 
esteem and alTcclion for her husband, sho never felt any but the slight¬ 
est sexual enjoyment in his arms, and then only by evoking foininino 
imagi'S. This case, in which the sensations of an infant at tho breast 
formed tho point of departure of a sexual per^’orsion which lasted 
through lifo, is, so far as 1 am aware, unique. 
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The Bath—Antagonism of PrimitiTe Christianity to the Cult of 
the Skin—Its Cult of Personal Filth—The Reasons which .Justified this 
Attitude—The World-wide Tendency to Association between Extreme 
Cleanliness and Sexual Licentiousness—The Immorality Associated 
with Public Baths in Europe down to Modern Times. 

The hygiene of the skin, as well as its special cult, con¬ 
sists in bathing. The batli, as is well kno\m, attained under 
tlie Romans a degree of development which, in Europe at all 
events, it has never reached before or since, and the modern 
visitor to Rome carries away with him no more impressive 
memory than that of the Baths of Caracalla. Since Uic coming 
of Christianity the cult of the skin, and even its hygiene, have 
never again attained the same general and unquestioned e.x- 
altation. The Church killed the batli. St. Jerome tells us with 
approval that when the holy Paula noted that any of her nuns 
were too careful in this matter she would gravely reprove them, 
saying that “the purity of the body and its garments means 
the impurity of the soul.”^ Or, as tlie modem monk of Jlount 
Athos still declares: “A man should live in dirt as in a coat of 
mail, so that his soul may sojourn more securely within.” 

Our knowledge of the bathing arrangements of Roman days is 
chiefly derived from Pompeii. Three public baths {two for both men 
and women, who were also probably allowed to use the third occasion¬ 
ally) have M> far been excavated in this small town, as well as at least 
three private bathing establishments (at least one of them for women), 
while about a dozen houses contain complete baths for private iisc. 
Even in a little farm house at Boscorcale (tu'o miles out of Pompeii) 
there was an elaborate series of bathing rooms. It may be added that 
Pompeii was well supplied with water. All housea but the poorest had 


1 "Dicenn mundUiam corporis atque veatitus aninx<B esse immun- 
ditiam.” —St. Jerome, Ad Eustochium Virginem. 
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(lowing jets, and some houses had as many as ten jets* (See Mau*e 
Potnpeii, Chapters XXVI-XXVIII.) 

The Church succoo<1ch) to the domination of im|>crial Rome, and 
adopted many of the methods of its predecessor* But there could bo 
no greater contrast than is presented by tho attitude of Paganism and 
of Christianity toward the bath* 

As regards tlic tendencies of the public baths in imperial Romo» 
some of the evidence Is brought together in the section on this sub- 
joct in Ilo8enbauin*s Ocschichtc dcr Lusiscuchc im Altcrthume, As 
rcg'arda tho attitude of the earliest Christian ascetics in this matter 
I may refer the reader to an micresUng passage in Lecky’s History/ 
of KuropCfin .1/orais (vol. ii, pp. 107-112), in which arc brought to¬ 
gether a tiuinlior of highly instructive examples of tho manner in which 
many of the most eminent of tho early saints deliberately cultivated 
personal filth* 

In t)jo middle ages, when tho extreme excesses of tho early ascetics 
had died out, and monasticism bocamo regulated, monks generally took 
two baths a year when in health; in illnft»s they could bo taken ns 
often as necessary. Tho rtiles of Cluny only allowed three towels to 
tho community: one for tho novices, one for tho professed, and one 
for the lay brothers. At tho end of tho seventeimth century Madnmo 
do Mazarin, having retired to a convent of Visitandines, one day dc- 
aired to wash her feet, but tho whole establishment was act in an up¬ 
roar at such an idea, and she received a direct refusal. In 1700 tlio 
Dominican Richard wrote that in itself the Uith is permissible, hut it 
must bo taken solely for necessity, not for pleasure* Tho Church 
taught, and this lessen is still inoulcatcnl in convent schools, that it 
is wrong to expose tho liody oven to one's own gazo, and it is not 
surprising that many holy persons Ixiasted that they had never even 
washeil their hands* (Most of those facts have been taken from A. 
Franklin, Lcs Soins dc Toilette^ one of tho T*ic Priviic d*Autrefois scries, 
in which further details may bo found*) 

In sixteenth-century Italy, n land of supremo cleganco and fashion, 
superior even to France, the conditions wore tho sanie, and how Httlo 
water found favor even with aristocratic ladios wo may gather from 
tho contemporary books on Uio toilet, which abound with recipes 
against itch and similar diseases* It should bo added that. Burckhardt 
{Die Cuttur dcr Renaissance in /fallen, eighth edition, volume ii, p* 
92) considers that in epito of ekin diseases tho Italians of tho Ronaie- 
sanco were tho first nation in Europe for cleanliness* 

It is unnecessary to consider tho state of things in other European 
countries* Tho aristocratic conditions of former days arc the plebeian 
conditions of to-day. So far as England is concerned, such documents 
as Chndwick^s Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Laboring Popu* 
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lation of Orcoi Britain (1S42) suiBciently iiiustrntc the ideas and the 
practices as regards personal clean]iness which prevailed among iho 
masses during the nineteenth century and which to a large extent still 
prevail. 

A considerable ainoimt of opprobrium has been cast upon 
tile Catholic Church for its direct and indirect influence in 
promoting bodily nncleanliness. Nietzsche sarcastically refers 
to the facts, and ilr. Frederick Harrison asserts that “the tone 
of the middle ages in the matter of dirt was a form of mental 
disease.” It would be easy to quote many other authors to the 
same effect. 

It is necessary' to point out, however, that the writers who 
have committed themselves to such utterances have not only 
done an injustice to Christianity, but have shown a lack of his¬ 
torical insight. Christianity was essentially and fundamentally 
a rebellion against the classic world, against its vices, and 
against their concomitant virtues, against both its practices 
and its ideals. It sprang up in a different part of the Medi¬ 
terranean basin, from a different level of culture; it found its 
supporters in a new and lower social stratum. The cult of 
charity, simplicity, and faith, while not primarily ascetic, be¬ 
came inevitably allied with asceticism, because from its jKjint 
of view se.\uality was the very stronghold of tlie classic world. 
In the second century tlie genius of Clement of Alexandria and 
of the great Christian thinkers who followed him seized on all 
those elements in classic life and philosophy which could be 
amalgamated with Christianity without, as they trusted, de¬ 
stroying its essence, but in the matter of sexuality there could 
be no compromise, and the condemnation of sexuality involved 
the condemnation of the bath. It required very little insight 
and sagacity for the Christians to see—tliough wo are now apt 
to slur over the fact—tliat the cult of the bath was in very 
truth tlie cult of the flesh.^ However profound their ignorance 


1 With regard to the physiological mochanism by which bathing 
produces its tonic and stimulating cfTccts Woods Hutchinson has an 
interesting discussion (Chapter VII) in his Studies tn Hunuin and 
Comparative Pathology. 
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of anatomy, physiolog^^, and psychology might be, they had 
before them ample evidence to show that the skin is an outlying 
sexual zone and that exery a]>plication which promoted the 
purity, brilliance, and health fulness of the skin constituted a 
direct appeal, feeble or strong as the case might be, to those 
passions against which they were warring. The moral was evi¬ 
dent: better let the temporary garment of your flesh be soaked 
with dirt tlmn risk staining the radiant purity of your immor¬ 
tal soul. If Christianity had not drawn that moral with clear 
insight and relentless logic Christianity would never have been 
a great force in the world. 

If any doubt is felt as to the really essential character of the 
connection bctwo<.^n cleanliness and the sexual inipulso it may be dis¬ 
pel loil by the consideration that the association is by no means con¬ 
fined to Christian Euro]>o. If wc go outside Europe and even Christen¬ 
dom altogeihort to the other side of the world, wo find it still well 
nnirked. The wnntonness of the luxurious people of Tahiti when first 
discovered by European voyagers is notorious. The Arcoi of Tahiti, a 
society largely eonstituteil on a basis of debauchery, is a unique insti¬ 
tution bo fur as primitive peoples are concerneO. Cook, after giving 
one of the earliest descriptions of this society and its objects at 
Tahiti (Ilawkesworth, An Account of Voyage^^ etc., 1775, vol. ii, p. 55), 
iinnicHliatel}* goes on to describe the oxlrcine and scrupulous cleanliness 
of the people of Tahiti in every respect; they not only bathed their 
bodies and clothes every day, but in all rc8i>ccta they carried cleanli* 
ness to a higher point than oven **the politest assembly in Europe**’ 
Another traveler bears similar testimony; *'Tho inhabitants of the 
Society Isles arc, among all ttio nations of the South Seas, the most 
cleanly; and the better sort of them carry cleanliness to a very grout 
length”; they bathe morning and evening in the sea, ho remarks, and 
afterward in fresh x^nter to remove the particles of salt, wash their 
hands before and after meals, cte, (J. R, Forster, ”05scrrofiotw made 
durin<7 o Voyage round the World*' 1708, p. 308.) And William Ellis, 
in his detailed description of tho pcopio of Tahiti (Polynesian Ro* 
ecarchca^ 1832, vol. i, especially Chapters VI and IX), whilo emphasizing 
their extreme cleanliness, every person of every class bathing at least 
onoo or twice a day, dwells on what ho considers their unspeak¬ 
able moral debasement; ”notwithstanding the apparent mildness of 
their disposition and tho cheerful vivacity of their conversation, no 
portion of the human race was ever perhaps sunk lower in brutal 
licentiousness and moral dogradation,** 
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After leaving Tahiti Cook went on to New Zealand. Here he 
found tliat the people were more virtuous than at Tahiti, and also, he 
found, less clean. 

It is, however, a mistake to suppose that physical unclean- 
liuess ruled supreme through mediaeval and later times. It is 
true that the eighteenth century, which saw the birth of so 
much that marks our modem world, witnessed a revival of the 
old ideal of bodily purity. But the struggle between two op¬ 
posing ideals had been carried on for a Uiousand years or more 
before tliis. Tlie Church, indeed, was in this matter founded 
on an impregnable rock. But there never has been a time when 
influences outside the Church have not found a shelter some¬ 
where. Those traditions of the classic world which Christianity 
threw aside as useless or worse quietly reappeared. In no re¬ 
spect was this more notably the case than in regard to the love 
of pure water and the cult of the batli. Islam adopted the 
complete Roman bath, and made it an institution of daily life, 
a necessity for all classes. Granada is the spot in Europe 
where to-day we find the most exquisite remains of lloham- 
medan culture, and, tliougli the fury of Christian conquest 
dragged the harrow over the soil of Granada, even yet streams 
and fountains spring up there and gush abundantly and one sel¬ 
dom loses the sound of the plash of water. The flower of 
Christian chivalry and Christian intelligence went to Palestine 
to wrest the Holy Sepulchre from tlie hands of pagan Moham¬ 
medans. They found there many excellent things which they 
had not gone out to seek, and the Crusaders produced a kind of 
premature and abortive Renaissance, tlie shadow of lost classic 
things reflected on Christian Europe from the mirror of Islam. 

Yet it is worth while to point out, qs bearing on the asso¬ 
ciations of the bath here emphasized, Uiat even in Islam wo may trace 
the existence of a religious attitude unfavorable to the bath. Before 
the time of Moliammcd there were no public batlis in Arabia, and it 
was and is believed that baths are specially haunted by the djinn—the 
evil spirits, llohnmmed himself was at first so prejudiced against 
public baths that he forbade both men and women to enter them. After¬ 
ward, however, ho permitted men to use them provided they wore a 
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cloth round the loins, and women also when they could not con¬ 
veniently bathe at home. Among the Prophet's sayings is found the 
assertion: “Wliatever woman enters a bath the devil is with her,” and 
“All the earlh is given to me as a phice of prayer, and as pure, ex¬ 
cept the burial ground and the bath.” (See, r.g.. E. W. Lane, Arabian 
Sociclif in the MuIdU' Agc.-i, 18S3. pp. 179-183.) Although, therefore, the 
bath, or liammam, on grounds of ritual ablution, hygiene, and enjoy¬ 
ment spei'dily bc-oaine universally popular in Islam among all classes 
and both sexes, IMohammetl himself may be said to have opposed it. 

Among tlio discoveries which the Crusaders made and 
brought liome with them one of tlie most notable was that 
of tijo batli, wliich in its more olalioratc forms seems to have 
boon absolutely forgotten in Euroj)e, though Homan baths 
might everywhere have been found underground. All authori¬ 
ties seem to he agreed in finding here the origin of the revival 
of the public hath. It is to Rome first, and later to Islam, the 
lineal inlieritor of classic culture, that we owe the cult of water 
and of physical jiurity. Even to-day the Turkish hath, which 
is the most popular of elaborate methods of bathing, recalls 
bv its characteristics and its name the fact that it is a Jloham- 
inedan .survival of Roman life. 

From the twelfth century onward baths have repeatedly 
been introduced from tlie East, and reintroduced afresh in 
slightly modified forms, and liaTo flourished witli varying de¬ 
grees of success. In tlie thirteenth century they were very 
common, especially in Paris, and tliough they were often used, 
more especially in Gonnany, by boUi sexes in common, every 
etfort was made to keep tliem orderly and respectable. The.se 
eflorts were, however, always unsuccessful in the end. A bath 
always tended in tlie end to become a brothel, and hence eitlier 
became unfashionable or was suppressed by the authorities. It 
is sulficient to refer to the reputation in England of “hot¬ 
houses” and “bagnios.” It was not until toward tlie end of 
the eighteenth century tliat it began to be recognized that the 
claims of physical cleanliness were sufliciently imperative to 
make it necessary that tlie fairly avoidable risks to morality in 
bathing should be avoided and the unavoidable risks bravely 
incurred. At the present day, now that we are accustomed to 
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weave ingeniously together in the texture of our lives the con¬ 
flicting traditions of classic and Christian days, we have almost 
persuaded ourselves that the pagan virtue of cleanliness comes 
next after godliness, and we bathe, forgetful of the great moral 
struggle wliich once went on around the bath. But we refrain 
from building ourselves palaces to bathe in, and for the most, 
part we batlie witli exceeding moderation.' It is probal)le that 
we may best harmonize our conflicting traditions by rejecting 
not only the Christian glorification of dirt, but also, save for 
definitely tljcrapeutic purposes, the excessive heat, friction, and 
stimulation involved by the classic forms of bathing. Our 
reasonable ideal should render it easy and natural for every 
man, woman, and child to have a simple bath, tepid in winter, 
cold in summer, all the year round. 

For the history of the bath in mediaeval times and later Europe, 
see A. Franklin, Lea Soins dc Toilette, in the Vic Privte d'Autrefois se¬ 
ries; Itudeck, Qeechichte dcr offentUchen SittUchkHt in Ocu/scAfond; T. 
Wright, The Homes of Other Days; E. DUbren. Das OeschlechUleben i»i 
England^ bd. L 

Outside the Church, there was a greater ftniount of cleanline-is than 
we are sometimes apt to suppose. It may, indecil, l>c said that tlio un- 
cleniilinc.HB of holy men and women would have attracted no attention 
if it had corresponded to the condition generally prevailing. Before pub¬ 
lic baths were csUblishcd bathing in private was certainly practiced; 
thus Ordericus Vitalis, in narrating the murder of Mabel, the Countess 
de Montgomery, in Normandy in 1082, ca-sually mentions that she was 
lying on tho l.cd after her bath {Ecclesiastical History, Book V, Chap¬ 
ter XIII. In warm weather, it would appear, medioival ladu-s bathed 
in streams, ns we may still see countr>'women do in Russia. Bohemia, 
and occasionally nearer home. Tlie statement of tho historian Michelet, 
therefore, that Percival, Iseult, and the other ethereal personages of 
modiffival times “cerUinly never washed” {La SorciCre, p. 110) requires 

Bome qualification. 

In 1292 thero wore twenty-six bathing OBtablighmcnts in Paris, 
and an attendant would go through the streets in tho morning announc¬ 
ing that they were ready. One could have a vapor bath only or a 
hot bath to succeed it, as in tho East No woman of bad repuUtion, 


1 Thus among the young women admitted to the Chicago Normal 
School to be trained os teachers. Miss Uira ^nborn, tl.e director of 
physical training, states {Doctor's Hagazine, December, 1900) that a 
bath once a fortnight is found to be not unusual. 
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leper, or vagabond was at this time allowed to frequent the baths, 
which were closed on Sundays and fonst-days. By the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, however, tijo baths b<*gan to have a repuUtion for immorality, 
ns well an luxun% and. aceonling to Du four, the battis of Paris “rivaled 
those of ini|>erial Rome: love, prostitution, and debauehory attracted 
the majority to the bathing establishinente, where everything woa cov* 
erod by a deeeiit veil/^ lie adds that, notwitbstanding tlie scandal 
thus caused and the invectives of preachers, all wont to the baths, 
young ami old, rich and i*oor, and ho makes the statemont, which 
siH^nis to o(lia the constant nssi*rti<m of the early Fatliors, tliat “a 
woman >vlio fmjuentc<l the Ixiths returned home physically pure only 
at the ex|H*nso of her moral purity.'^ 

In (icrmany there was even greater freiHlom of manners in bath¬ 
ing* though, it would seem, less real licentiousness. Even the smallest 
towns bad their baths, which were frequented by all cbisses. As soon 
as the horn blew to announce that tlie baths were rea<ly all hastened 
along the street, (he p<Mirer f<»lk nlmost completely undressing them- 
selves he fore leaving their homes, Bathing was nearly always iii com¬ 
mon without any garment laung worn, women attendants commonly 
nibhed and maasiigi^d l>oth sexes, and the dressing room was frequently 
used by men and women in common; this led to obvious evils. The 
fjermans, as Weinhold points out (Die Ocutschrn Frauen im Mit- 
tclalier^ 18S2, bd. ii, pp. 112 ct have been fond of bathing in the 

o|M*n air in streams from the days of Tacitus and C(rsar until com¬ 
paratively nuKlern times, w*hen the police have interfered. It was the 
same in Switzerland. Poggio, early in the sixteenth century, found 
it the custom for men nnd women to bathe together at Baden, and 
said that he seenicMl to be assisting nt tho floralic of ancient Rome, or 
in Plato's nc]uiblio. S<*nQticour, W'ho quotes the passage (Dc PAmour, 
1834, vol. i, p. 313), reitiarks that at the beginning of tho nineteenth 
century there was still great liberty nt tho Baden baths. 

Of the thirteenth century in England Thomas Wright (ffomrs of 
Other Dotfft, 1871, p. 271) remarks: “The practice of warm bathing 
prevailed very generally in nil classes of society, and is frequently 
alluded to in the mediaeval romances and stories. For this purpose 
a largo bathing-tub was used. People sometimes bathed immediately 
after rising in tho niorniiig, and we find the bath used after dinner and 
before going to bed. A both W'as also often prepared for a visitor on 
his arrival from a journey; and, what Boeina still more singular, in tho 
numerous stories of amorous intrigues the two lovers usually began 
their interviews by hnUiing together.” 

Tn England the association between bathing nnd immorality w*ad 
established with special rapidity and thoroughness. Baths were here 
ofncinlly recognized oa brothcla, and this as early ns the twelfth ocn- 
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tury, under Henry II. Those organized bath-brothels were confined 
to Southwark, outside the walls of the city, a quarter which was als<* 
given up to various sjKJrta and anjusenicnts. At a later periotl, '‘hot 
houses,” bagnios, and huiinmims (the eastern hammam) wore spread 
all over London and remained closely idontifie<l with prostitxition, thoo 
names, indeed, constantly tending to become synonymous with brothels. 
(T. Wright. Homes of Other Days, 1871, pp. 404-406, gives an account 

of tliem.) 

In Franco the baths, being anathematized by both Catliolics an<l 
Hugiienots, begin to lose vogue and disappear. ‘‘Morality giined,” re¬ 
marks Franklin, ‘‘but cleanliness lost.” Even the charming and ele¬ 
gant Margaret of Navarro found it quite natural for a lady to men¬ 
tion incidenbilly to her lover that she had not washed her hands for 
a week. Then began an extreme tendency to u.se coseinctics. essences, 
perfumes, and a fierce war with vermin, up to the seventeenth century, 
when some progress was nia.lo. and persons who desired to be very 
elegant and refined were recommended to wash their faces “nearly 
every day.” Even in 1782, however, while a linen cloth was advised 
for the purpose of cleaning the face and hands, the use of water was 
still somewhat discountenanced. The uso of hot and cold baths was 
now. however, beginning to lie established in Paris and elsewhere, and 
tho bathing establishments at the great European healUi resorts were 
also beginning to be put on the orderly footing which is now customary. 
When Casanova, in the luid.lle of the cighb-enth century, went to tho 
public baths at Berno he was evidently somewhat surprised when ho 
found that he was invited to choose his own attendant from a number 
of young women, and when he realized that these attendants were, in 
all respects, at the disposition of the bathers. It is evident that estab¬ 
lishments of this kind were then already dying out, although it may 
bo mlded that tl.o customs described by Casanova appear to have per¬ 
sisted in Budapest and St. Petersburg almost or quite up to tho present. 
The great Euroi>can public baths have long been above suspicion in 
this respect (though homosexual practices are not quite excluded), 
while it is well recognized that many kinds of hot baths now in use 
produce a powerfully stimulating action upon Iho sexual system, and 
patientB taking such baths for medical puriioses are fre«iucntly warned 

against giving way to those influences. 

The struggle which in former ages went on around bathing cstab- 
lishmenU has now been in part transferred to niassap cstablishmcnU. 
Massago is an equally powerful stimulant to the skin and the sexual 
.phero,—acting mainly by friction instead of mainly by heat.—and it 
has not yet attained that jiosition of general recognition and popularity 
which, in the case of bathing cstablUhments. renders it bod policy to 
court disrepute. 
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Like bathing, manage is a hygienic and therapeutic method of 
flucncing the skin and subjacent tissues which, together with its ad¬ 
vantages, hn^ certain concomitant disadvantages in its liability to ntTect 
the sexual splierc. This intluence is apt to be experienced by in¬ 
dividuals of both sexes, tho\igh it is perhaps specially markoil in 
women. Jouin (quoted in Paris Jourtuil dc MOIccine, April 23, 1893) 
found that of 20 women treated by massage, of whom he made in¬ 
quiries, 14 declared that they experienced voluptuous sensations; 8 of 
these Ixdoiigi'd to respectable families; the other C were women of the 
demitnonde and gave precise details; Jouin refers in this connection to 
the nliptes of Itome. It is unnecessary to add that the g}*necological 
niassago introduced in recent years by the Swedish teacher of gj*innas¬ 
ties, Thun^Brandt, ns involving prolonged rubbing and kneading of the 
pelvic regions, ‘•prcssion du voffin/* etc. {ilassagc QynCcolo* 

giquCy by G. dc Frumorio, 1897), whatever ita therapeutic value, cannot 
fail in a largo proportion of cases to stimulate the sexual omotionB. 
(Eulenburg remarks tliat for sexual amesthesia in women the Thure- 
Brundt system of massage may ‘‘naturally’’ bo rocoiiimended, Sexuato 
Jfcuropathic, p. 78.) I have been informed that in London and else¬ 
where massage establishments are sometimes visited by women who 
so<»k sexual gratideation by massage of the genital regions by the 
masseuse. 



V. 


Summary—FundAmontal Importance of Touch—The Skin tho 
Mother of All the Other Senses. 

The sense of touch is so universally diffused over the 
whole skin, and in so many various dejrrees and modifications, 
and it is, moreover, so truly the Alpha and the Omega of 
affection, that a broken and fragnientarj' treatment of the 
subject has been inevitable. 

The skin is the archa?ological field of human and pre¬ 
human experience, the foundation on which all forms of sen¬ 
sory perception have grown up, and as sexual sensibility is 
among the most ancient of all forms of sensibility, the sexual 
instinct is necessarily, in the main, a comparatively slightly 
modified form of general touch sensibility. This primitive 
character of the great region of tactile sensation, its vagueness 
and diffusion, the comparatively unintellecbial as well as untes- 
thetic nature of tlie mental conceptions which arise on the tac¬ 
tile basis make it difficult to deal precisely with tlie psychology 
of touch. The very same qualities, however, serve greatly to 
heighten the emotional intensity of skin sensations. So that, 
of all the great sensory fields, the field of touch is at once the 
least intellectual and the most massively emotional. These 
qualities, as well as its intimate and primitive association with 
tte apparatus of tumescence and detumescence, make touch 
the readiest and most powerful channel by which the sexual 
sphere may be reached. 

In disentangling the phenomena of tactile sensibility tick¬ 
lishness has been selected for special consideration as a kind 
of sensation, founded on reflexes developing even before birth, 
which is very closely related to sexual phenomena. It is, as it 
were, a play of ttimescence, on which laughter supervenes as a 
play of detumescence. It leads on to the more serious phe¬ 
nomena of tumescence, and it tends to die out after adolescence, 

( 41 ) 
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at the period during which sexual relationships normally begin. 
Such a view of ticklishness, as a kind of modesty of the skin, 
existing merely to be destroyed, need onl}' be regarded as one of 
its aspects. Ticklishness certainly arose from a nonsexual start¬ 
ing-point, and may well have protective uses in tlie young 
animal. 

The readiness with which tactile sensibility takes on a 
sexual character and forms reflex chaiincls of communication 
with the sexual sphere proper is illustrated by the existence of 
certain secondary sexual foci only inferior in sexual excitability 
to the genital region. We have seen that the chief of these 
nonnal foci are situated in tJic orificial regions where skin and 
mucous membrane meet, and that the contact of any two 
orificial regions between two persons of dilTercnt se.x brought 
together under favorable conditions is apt, when prolonged, 
to produce a very intense degree of sexual erethism. This is 
a normal phenomenon in so far as it is a part of tumescence, 
aud not a method of obtaining detumcsccnce. The kiss is a 
typical exain])le of tliesc contacts, while the nipple is of special 
interest in tliis connection, because we are thereby enabled to 
bring tlie psychology of lactation into intimate relationship 
with the psychology of sexual love. 

The extreme sensitiveness of tlie skin, the readiness with 
which its stimulation reverberates into the sexual sphere, clearly 
brought out by the present study, enable us to understand 
better a very ancient contest—the moral struggle around the 
batli. There has always been a tendency for the extreme cul¬ 
tivation of physical purity to lead on to the excessive stimu¬ 
lation of the sexual sphere; so that the Christian ascetics ivere 
entirely justified, on their premises, in fighting against the bath 
and in directly or indirectly fostering a cult of physical un- 
cleanliness. While, however, in tlie past there has clearly been 
a general tendency for the cult of physical purity to be as¬ 
sociated with moral licentiousness, and there are sufficient 
grounds for such an association, it is important to remember 
that it is not an inevitable and fatal association; a scrupulously 
clean person is by no means necessarily impelled to licentious- 
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ness; a physically unclean person is by no means necessarily 
morally pure. When we have eliminated certain forms of the 
bath which must be regarded as luxuries rather than hj’gienic 
necessities, though tliey occasionally possess therapeutic vir¬ 
tues, we have eliminated the most violent appeals of the bath 
to the serual impulse. So imperative are the demands of phy¬ 
sical purity now becoming, in general opinion, that such small 
risks to moral purity as may still remain are constantly and 
wisely disregarded, and the immoral traditions of the bath now 
for the most part, belong to the past. 



SMELL. 


I. 

Tho Primitivon^ss of Smell—The Anatomical Seat of the Olfactory 
Centres—Predoininance of Smell among the Tx)\ver Mammals—Its Di* 
xniiiiahed Im|iortunce in Man—The Attention Paid to Odors by Savages* 

The first more highly organized sense to arise on the dif¬ 
fused tactile sensitivity of the skin is, in most cases, with¬ 
out doubt that of smell. At first, indeed, olfactory sensibility 
is not clearly ditrerentinted from general tactile sensibility; the 
pit of thickened and ciliated epithelium or the highly mobile 
antoiiiuc which in many lower animals arc sensitive to odorous 
stimuli arc also extremely sensitive to tactile stimuli; this is, 
for instance, the case with the snail, in whom at the same time 
olfactivo sensibility seems to be spread over the whole body.^ 
The sense of smell is gradually specialized, and when taste also 
begins to develop a kind of chemical sense is constituted. Tho 
organ of smell, however, speedily begins to rise in importance 
as we ascend the zoological scale. In the lower vertebrates, 
when they began to adopt a life on dry land, tlio sense of smell 
seems to have been that part of their sensory equipment which 
proved most useful under the now conditions, and it developed 
with astonishing rapidity. Kdinger finds that in the brain of 
reptiles the “area olfactoria’* is of enormous extent, covering, 
indeed, the greater part of the corte.x, though it may be quite 
true, as Herrick remarks, that, while smell is preponderant, it 
is perhaps not correct to attribute an exclusively olfactory 
tone to the cerebral activities of the Sauropsida or even tlie 

I Emilo Yung, "Lo Sens Olfoctif do I’Escargot (Helix Pomata),” 
Archives do Psychologic, November, 1003. 

( 44 ) 
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Ichthyopsida. Among most mammals, however, in any case, 
smell is certainly the most highly developed of the senses; it 
gives the lirst information of remote objects that concern them; 
it gives tlie most precise information concerning tlie near objects 
that concern them; it is the sense in terms of which most of 
their mental operations must be conducted and their emotional 
impulses reach consciousness. Among the apes it has greatly 
lost importance and in man it has become almost rudimentary, 
giving place to tlie supremacy of vision. 

Prof. G. Elliot Smith, a leading authority on Uie brain, has well 
8Uinmnriz*‘d the facU concerning the predominance of the olfiwrtory 
region in the mammal brain, and his conclusions may be quoted. It 
should be premised that Elliot Smith divides the brain into rhinencc- 
plialon and neopallium. Rhincncephnlon designates the regions which 
are pre-eminently olfactory in function: tlie olfactory bulb, iU |>cdun- 
cle, the tuberculum olfactorium and locus perforatus, the pyriform 
lol«, the paraterminal bo*ly, and the whole hippocampal formation. 
The noopalliuni is the dorsal cap of the brain, with frontal, parietal, 
and occijiital areas, comprehending all that part of the brain which 
is the seat of the higlior associative activities, reaching its fullest devcl- 
opment in man. 

"In the early mammals the olfactory areas form by far the greater 
part of the cerebral hemisphere, which is not surprising when it is re¬ 
called that the forebrain is, in the primitive brain, essentially an ap- 
I>endagc, so to speak, of the smell apparatus. When the cerebral hemi¬ 
sphere comes to occupy such a dominant position in the brain it is per¬ 
haps not unnatural to find that the sense of smell is the most infiuential 
and the chief source of information to the animal; or, perhaps, it would 
bo more accurato to say that the olfactory sense, which conveys gen¬ 
eral information to the animal such as no other sense can bring con¬ 
cerning its prey (whether near or far, hidden or exposed), is much the 
most serviceable of oil the avenues of information to tbc lowly mam¬ 
mal leading a terrestrial life, and therefore becomes predominant; and 
it« particular domain—Uio forebrain—becomes the ruling pertion of the 

nervous system* 

'‘This early prcdominanco of the sense of smell persista in most 
mammals (unless on aquatic mode of life interferes and deposes it; 
compare the Cetacea, Sirenia, ond Pinnipcaia, for e.xample) oven though 
a large neopallium develops to receive visual, auditory, tactile, and 
other impressions pouring into the forebrain. In the Anthropoidca 
alone of nonaquatlc mammals the olfactory regions undergo an abso¬ 
lute (and not only relative, os in the Camxvora and Vngutata) dwin- 
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dling, whicli is equally shared by the huninn br%iin, in common with 
those of the other ^Simthfa^ the CcrcopUhccultr, and the Cebuiw, But 
all tile parts of the rhiiienctqihalon, which are so distinct in macros* 
lufitic tiiaiiuiinis, can also he rocogni/cd in the human brain. The small 
e1li[>>oidal olfactory bulb is moorotl, so to speak, on the cribriform 
plau* of the ethmoid lx>rie by the olfactory norve^j; so that, as the place 
of atUiehmeiit of the olfactory peduncle to the expamUng cerebral hoinis* 
pherc iKM'oino.s removed (as a result of the forward extension of the 
hcjiiispluTe) progressively farther and fartlier backward, the peduoclo 
hceomoH greatly stretched and olongjited. Ami, ns this stretching in- 
voInos the gray matter without Ioss<*ning the miml)or of ner>*e fihre3 in 
the olfactory tract, the {>eduncle boiomcs practically what it is usually 
called—i.e., the olfactory ‘tract.* Tho tuberculum olfactorium becomes 
greatly reduced and at the same time flattened; so that it is not easy 
to draw a line of demarcation lietwocn it and the anterior jKjrforatcd 
B|Kice. Tho anterior rhinal fissure, which is present in tiic early liumaD 
hetus, vanishes (almost, if not altogether) in tho adult. Part of tho 
|K)sterior rhinal fissure is always present in the ‘incisura temporalis/ 
and sometimes, especially in some of tho non'£uro]>oaD races, the 
whole of tho piisterior rhinal fissure is retained in that typical form 
whicli wc find in tho anthropoid npes,’^ (G. Klliot Smith, in Descrip¬ 
tive and lUustrQtvd Catalogue of f/re Physiological Series of Cony- 
;xiro/it'C Anatomy Contained in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of fJngland, second edition, vol. 5i.) A full statoinont of 
Klliot SmiilFs investigations, with diagrams, Is given by Bullcn, Journal 
of Alctital Science, July, 1800. It may bo added that tho whole sub¬ 
ject of tho olfactory centres has been thoroughly studied by Elliot 
Smith, as well as by Kdingcr, Mayer, and C. L*. Herrick, In the Journal 
of CofnjMrativc T^curotogy^ cditeil by the last named, numerous dis¬ 
cussions and summaries bearing on ilie subject will bo found from 1800 
onwanl. Kogarding tho primitive sense-organs of smell in the various 
invertebrate groups some information will be found in A, B. Grifliths's 
Physiology of the inveriebraia, Chapter XL 

The pretlominfince of the olfactory area in the nervous sys¬ 
tem of the vertebrates generally has inevitably involved inti¬ 
mate psycliic associations between olfactory stimuli and tlio 
sexual impulse. For most mammals not only are all sexual 
associations mainly olfactory, but the impressions received by 
tills sense sufTice to dominate oil others. An animal not only 
receives adequate se.xual excitement from olfactory stimuli, but 
those stimuli often suilicc to counterbalance all tho evidence 
of the other senses. 
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We may obson’e this very well in the case of the dog. Thus, a 
young dog, well known to me, who had never had connection with a 
bitch, but was always in the society of its father, once met the latter 
directly after the elder dog had been with a bitch. He immediately 
endeavored to behave toward the elder dog, in spite of angry repulses, 
exactly ns a dog behaves toward a bitch in heat. The mes*Agi‘s received 
by the sense of smell were sutliciently urgent not only to set the sc.vual 
mechanism in action, but to overcome the o.xporiences of a lifetime. 
Tliere is an interesting chapter on the sense of smell in the mental life 
of the dog in Giessicr’s Paychotogie dca Gcruchcs, 1S94, Chajjtcr XI, 
Pa&sy (in the ap[>endix to hig memoir on olfaction, L’Annfc Paycltol- 
ogique, 189.5) gives the result of some interesting experiments as to 
the effects of perfume on dogs; civet and castoreum wore found to havo 
the most powerfully exciting effect. 

The inlluenccs of smell are equally omnipotent in the sexual life 
of many insects. Thus, F6r<* has found that in cockchafers sexual 
coupling failed to take place when the antenna:, which arc the organs of 
emcll, were removed; he also found that males, after they had coupled 
with females, proved sexually attractive to other males [Vomptes Rendua 
de la SocUti do Hiologie, May 21, 1898. FCr6 similarly found that, in 
a species of Bomhyx, nuiles after contact with females sometimes proved 
attractive to other males, although no abnormal relationships followed. 
{Soc. de Biol, July 30, 1898.) 

With tlio advent of the Iiigher apes, and especially of man, 
all this has been changed. The sense of smell, indeed, still 
persists universally and it is still also exceedingly delicate, 
though often neglected.‘ It is, moreover, a useful auxiliary in 
the exploration of the extenial world, for, in contrast to the 
very few sensations furnished to us by touch and by taste, we 
are acquainted with a vast number of smells, though the in¬ 
formation they give us is frequently vague. An experienced 
perfumer, says Piesse, wll have two hundred odors in his labor¬ 
atory and can distingiiisli them all. To a sensitive nose nearly 
everything smells. Passy goes so far as to state that he has 
^‘never met with any object tliat is really inodorous when one 
pays attention to it, not even excepting glass,” and, though we 
can scarcely accept this statement absolutely,—especially in 

1 The sensitiveness of smell In man generally exceeds that of 
chemical reaction or even of spectral analysis; see Pussy, L'Annie Pay- 
ohologique, second year, 1806, p. 380. 
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vie\Y of the careful experiineiits of Ayrton, which show that, 
contrary to a common hclief, meUils when perfectly clean and 
free from traies of contact with the skin or with salt solutions 
have no smell.—odor is still extremely widely dilTuscd. This 
is especially the case in hot countries, and the experiments of 
the C’aml)ri(lfre Anthropological Expe<lition on the sense of 
smell of the Papuaiis were considerably impeded by the fact 
that at Torres Straits everything, even water, seemed to have 
a snu‘11. Savages arc oftc'ii accused more or less j\istly of in- 
ditrcrcnce to had odors. They are \cry often, however, keenly 
alive to the signillcance of smells and their varieties, though 
it does not appear that the sense of smell is notably more de- 
vclo])cd in savage than in civilized peoples. Odors also con¬ 
tinue to play a part in the ejnotional life of man, more es¬ 
pecially ill hot countries. Nevertheless botli in practical life 
and in emotional life, in science and in art, smell is, at the 
best, under normal conditions, merely an auxiliary. If the 
sense of smell were aliolished altogether the life of mankind 
would continue as before, with little or no sensible modifica¬ 
tion, though the pleasures of life, and especially of eating and 
drinking, would be to some extent diminished. 

In New Ireland. nufTicId remarks (Journal of the Anthropological 
Inatilulc, 1880, p. 118), the natives have n vor>' keen senae of smell; 
unusual Oilors are repulsive to them, and “carbolic acid drove them 
wild.” 

Tho Now Calodoninns, according to Foloy {ItuUciin dc la Soaiti 
d'AnIhropologic, Novemher 6, 1870), only like the smells of meat and 
fish which arc becoming “high.” like }>opoya, whirh smells of fowl 
manure, and kara, of rotten eggs. Fruits and vegetables which aro 
beginning to go bad seem tho best to them, while tho fresh and natural 
odors which wo prefer swiu n»erely to say to them: “Uo aro not yet 
catahle.” (A taste for putrefying food, common among savages, by no 
means necessarily involves a distaste for agreeable scents, and even 
among Europeans there is a widespread taste for offensively smelling 
and putrid fooils, capccinlly cheese and game.) 

Tho natives of Torres Straits woro carefully examined by Dr. 0. S. 
Myers with regard to their olfactory acuteness and olfnctorj* prefer¬ 
ences. It was found that acuteness was, if anything, slightly greater 
than among Europeans. This appeared to bo largely duo to the careful 
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fttientioD they pay to odors. The resemblances which they detected 
among dilTerent odorous substances wore frequently found to rest on 
real chemical alHiiitios. Tlie odors they were observed to dislike most 
frequently were asafa'tida> valerianic acid, and civet, the Inst being re¬ 
garded as most repulsive of all on account of its resemblance to faecal 
odor, which these people regard with intense disgust. Their favorite 
odors were musk, thyme, and c»peciully violet. (Report of the Cam- 
bridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. ii, Part II, 
1903.) 

In Australia Lumholtz {Among CannibnU, p. 115) found that the 
blacks had a keener sense of smell than he possessed. 

In Kew Zealand the Maoris, as W. Colenso shows, possessed, for- 
merely at all events, a very keen sense of smell or else were very at* 
ten live to smell, and their taste as regarded agreeable and disagree¬ 
able odors corrcs|K>iided very closely to P^uropean taste, although it 
must l>c added that some of their c'oiiinion articles of f(x>d possessed a 
very olTcnsivc o<lor. They are not only sensitive to li^uropcan pet* 
fumes, but possessed various perfunieH of their own, derived from plants 
and possessing a pleaiuint, powerful, and lasting odor; the choicest and 
rarest was the gum of the foranica {Aciphylla Coicnsoi), which was 
gathered by virgins after the use of prayers and charms. Sir Joseph 
Banks noted that ^fao^i chiefs >vorc little bundles of |>erfume.s around 
their necks, and Cook made the same observation concerning the young 
women. References to the four chief Maori perfumes arc contained in 
a stanza which is still often huQUued to express satisfaction, and sung 
by a moUier to her child:— 

^^My little neck-satchel of sweet-scented moss, 

My little neck-sutchel of fragrant fern, 

My little neek-ftatchel of odoriferous gum, 

My swcot^sinclling neek-lockct of sharp pointed tartimca** 

In the summer season the sleeping houses of Maori chiefs were often 
strewed with a large, gweet-Bcented, flowering grass of powerful odor. 
(W. Coicnso, Transactions of the Xcw Zealand Institute, voL xxiv, ro* 
printed in Nature, November 10, 1802.) 

Javanese women rub themselves with a mixture of chalk and strong 
essence which, when rubbed ofT, leaves a distinct perfume on the body. 
(Stratz, Die Frauenklcidung, p« 84.) 

The Samoans, Fricdliindcr states (Zeitschrift fiir Ethfiotogie, 1890, 
p. 52), arc very fond of fragrant and aromatic odors. He gives a list 
of some twenty odorous plants which they use, more especially as gar¬ 
lands for tl)o head and neck, including ylang-ylang and gardenia; ho re¬ 
marks that of one of these plants (cordylinc) he could not himself da- 
tect the odor* 
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The Nicobarese, Man remarks {Journal of the Anthropological In 
atitutc, 1889, p. 377), like the natives of New Zealand, particularly dia 
like the smell of carbolic acid. Both young men and women are very 
partial to scents; the former say they find their use a certain passport 
to the favor of their wives, and they bring home from the jungle the 
scented leaves of a certain creeper to their sweethearts and wives. 

Swahili women devote much attention to perfuming themselves. 
When a woman wishes to make herself desirable she anoints herself all 
over with fragrant ointments, sprinkles herself with rose-water, puts 
perfume into her clothes, strews jasmine flowers on her bed as well ns 
binding them round her neck and waist, and smokes deft, the perfumed 
wood of the aloe; “every man is glad when his wife smells of Cdi^ 
(Velten, Stffen und Qehraiiohe der Bwhili, pp. 212-214). 
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Rifle of the Study of Olfaction—Cloquet—^Zwaardemaker—The 
Theory of Smell—The Classification of Odors—The Special Characteris¬ 
tics of Olfactory Sensation in 5fan—Smell os the Sense of Imn(piiation— 
Odors as Nervous Stimulants—Vasomotor and Muscular ElTects—Odor¬ 
ous Substances as Drugs. 

During tlte eighteenth century a great impetus was given 
to the physiological and psycliological study of the senses by 
the philosophical doctrines of Locke and the English school 
generally which then prevailed in Europe. These thinkers had 
emphasized the immense importance of the information de¬ 
rived through the senses in building up the intellect, so tliat 
the study of all the sensory channels assumed a significance 
which it bad never possessed before. The olfactory sense fully 
shared in the impetus thus given to sensory investigation. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century a distinguished French 
physician, Hippolyte Cloquet, a disciple of Cabanis, devoted 
himself more especially to this subject. After publishing in 
1815 a preliminary work, he issued in 1821 his Osphresxologie, 
ou Traite des odeurs, du sens et des organes de I’Olfaction, a 
complete monograph on the anatomy, physiology, psychology, 
and pathology of the olfactory organ and its functions, and a 
work that may still be consulted with profit, if indeed it can 
even yet be said to be at every point superseded. After Clo¬ 
quet’s time the study of the sense of smell seems to have fallen 
into some degree of discredit. For more than half a century 
no important progress was made in this field. Serious investi¬ 
gators seemed to have become shy of the primitive senses gen¬ 
erally, and the subject of smell was mainly left to those in¬ 
terested in “curious” subjects. Many interesting obsei^'ations 
were, however, incidentally made; thus Laycock, who was a 
pioneer in so many by-paths of psychology and anthropology, 
showed a special interest in the olfactory sense, and frequently 

( 51 ) 
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tourhod on it in his Nervous Di^easrs of Women and elsewhere. 
The writer who more than any other has in recent years re¬ 
stored tlie study of the sense of smell from a by-path to its 
proper position ns a hijrliway for investigation is without doubt 
Professor Zwaardemaker, of Utrecht. The invention of his 
first olfactometer in 1888 and the appearance in 1895 of his 
great work Die Phtjswlooie des Geruchs have seiwed to give the 
physiology of the sense of smell an assured status and to open 
the wav anew for much fruitful investigation, while a number 
of iiKiuirers in nianv countries have had their attention di¬ 
rected to the eluoiilation of this sense. 

Notwithstanding, however, the amount of work which has 
been done in this field during recent years, it cannot be said 
that tlie body of assured conclusions so far reached is large. 
The most fundamental principles of olfacUiry physiology and 
psychology are still somewhat vague and uncertain. Although 
sensations of smell are numerous and varied, in this respect ap¬ 
proaching the sensations of vision and hearing, smell still re¬ 
mains close to touch in the vagueness of its messages (while the 
most sensitive of the senses, remarks Pussy, it is the least pre¬ 
cise), the ditliculty of classifying them, the impossibility of so 
controlling them as to found upon them any art. It seems 
better, therefore, not to attempt to force tlie present study 
of a special aspect of olfaction into any general scheme which 
may possibly not be really valid. 

The eorlie«t an«l most general tendency in regard to the Oioory of 
BHicII was to regard it as a kind of chciniciil sense directly stimulated by 
minute particles of solid substance. A vibratory theory of smell, how¬ 
ever, making it somewhat analogous to licnriiig, easily presents itself. 
When I first began the study of physiologj’ in 1881, a speculation of this 
kind presented itself to my mind. Long before Philipp von Walthor, a 
professor at Landshut, had put forward a dj-namic tluory of olfaction 
(Physiologic ties Mensrhen, 1807-8, vol. ii, p. 278). “It is a purely dy¬ 
namic operation of the odorous substanco in tho olfactory organ,” ho 
stated. Odor is conveyed by tho air, he believed, in the same way os 
heat. It must bo added that his reasons for this theory will not always 
bear examination. More recently a similar theory has been seriously 
put forward in various quarters. Sir William Ramsay tentatively sug¬ 
gested such a theory (A'ature, vol. xxv, p. 187) in aDalog>* with light 
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and sound. Haycraft (Proceedings of tlic Itoifal Society of Edinburgh, 
1883-87, and Proin, 1887-88), largely starting from MendoliefT’s law of 
periodicity, similarly sought to bring smell into line with the higher 
senses, arguing that molecules with the same vibration have the samo 
smell. Rutherford (Xafurc, August 11, 1802, p. 343), attaching irn« 
portnneo to the evidence brought forward by von Brunn showing that the 
olfactory cells terminate in very didicnte short hairs, also stated his 
belief that the different qualities of smell result from differences in the 
frequency and form of the vibrations initiated by the action of the 
chemical molecules on these olfactory cells, though he admitted that 
such a conception involved a very subtle conception of molecular vibra¬ 
tion. Vascliido and Van Jrellc (Paris Academy of Sciences, December 
20, 1800) have, again, argued that smell is produced by rays of short 
wave-lengt)iH, analogous to light-raj’s, Rontgim rays, etc. Chemical 
action is however, a very im]K)rtant factor in the production of oilors; 
this liaa been well shoui) bj' Ayrton (Vafiire, Septeml>cr 8, 1898). We 
scorn to be forced in the direction of a ohemioo-vibratorj’ theory, os 
pointed out bj’ Southorden (Vofurc, March 20, 1003), the olfactorj' cells 
being directly stimulated, not bj’ the ordinary vibrations of the mole¬ 
cules, but bj* the agitations accompanying chemical changes. 

The vibratorj’ hj'i>othe8is of the action of odors has had some in¬ 
fluence on the recent physiologists who have chicily occupied them- 
eelvea with olfaction. “It is probable,” Zwaardemaker writes (//Ann^o 
Psychologique, 1898), “that aroma is a physico-chemical attribute of the 
molecules”; bo points out that there is an intimate analogj' between 
color and odor, and remarks that this analogy leads us to suppose in 
an aroma ether vibrations of which the period is determined by the 
structure of the molecule. 

Since the physiology of olfaction is yet so obscure it is not sur¬ 
prising that we have no thoroughly scientific classification of smells, 
notwithstanding various ambitious attempts to reach a classification. 
The cloBsiflcation adopted by Zwaanlemukor is founded on the ancient 
scheme of Liiinxeus, and may here be reproduced;— 

I. Ethereal oilors (chiefly esters; Rinimers fruitj’ scries). 

II. Aromatic odors (terpcncs, camphors, and the spicy, herbaceous, 
rosaceous, and almond scries; the chemical types arc well determined: 
cincol, cugenol, anethol, geraniot, benzaldehydc). 

III. The balsamic odors (chiefly aldehydes, Rimmol^s jasmin, violet, 
and balsamic series, with tbo chemical types; terpinool, iononc, vanil¬ 
lin). 

IV. The ambrosiacal odors (ambergris and musk). 

V. The alliaceous odors, with the cacodylic group (asafoctida, ich- 
thyol, etc.). 

VL Euipyreumatie odors* 
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\TI. N‘n1rriana«eous cnlors (Linnsus'a Otlorc3 hirdni, the capry' 
group, liirgi’ly toniposod of sexual odors). 

VIII. Narcotic odors (Linnicus's Odorca tclri). 

IX. Stenches. 

A vnlu.able and interesting nieinoir, “Revue Gf-nOrnle eur los Sensa¬ 
tions Olfactives,” by J. Pn.ssy, Uie chief French authority on tliis sub¬ 
ject. will Ik* found in the second volume of L’Atiu^c l‘at/chologi(iuc, 1895. 
In the llftli issue of tin* s:unc year-Uwk (for 1898) Zwiiardemaker pre¬ 
sents a full suiiunary of his work an<l view.% “Lt-s Scn.sations Olfactives, 
Icurs C'onihinuisons et Icurs ConiiK'nsalions.” A convenient, btit less 
authoritative, svimnmry of the facta of normal and pathological olfac¬ 
tion Mill be found in a little volume of the “ActunliUl-s Medicales” 
series by Dr. Collet, L’Odorat cl acs Trouble*, 1904. In n little book 
entitled H'lpicc isrr :u ciiicr Pttt/choluffic dca Ot »Mc/rce (1804) Gicss- 
ler has sought to outline a psychologj- of smell, but his sketch can 
only bo regarded ns tentative and provisional. 

At tlie outset, nevertheless, it seems desirable that vre 
should at least have some conception of the special character¬ 
istics which mark the great and varied mass of sensations 
reaching tlie hrnin through the channel of the olfactory organ. 
The main special character of olfactory images seems to he 
conditioned by the fact that they arc intermediate in char¬ 
acter between tliose of touch or taste and those of sight or 
sound, that they have much of the vagueness of the first and 
something of the richiie.ss and variety of the second. /T^sthet- 
ically, nl.«o, they occupy an intermediate position behveon the 
higher and the lower sensos.i They are, at tlie same time, less 
practically useful than either tlic lower or the higher senses. 
They furnisli us with a great mass of what we may call by- 
sensations, wliich are of little practical use, but inevitably be¬ 
come intimately mixed with the e.xperiences of life by asso¬ 
ciation and thus acquire an emotional significance which is 
often very considerable. Their emotional force, it may well be, 
is connected with the fact tliat their anatomical seat is tlie 


1 The opinions of psychologists concerning the (esthetic signiflcanco 
of smell, not on the whole verj- favorable, are brought together and 
discussed by J. V. Volkelt, “Dor wEsthetische Wert dcr niederen Sinne" 
Zetlechnft fur Paychologie und Physiologic dcr Sinneaorgatw, 1002, ht 3. 
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most ancient part of the brain. They lie in a remote and 
almost disused storehouse of our minds and show the fascina¬ 
tion or the repulsiveness of all vague and remote tilings. It 
is for this reason that they are—to an extent that is remark¬ 
able when we consider that they are much more precise than 
touch sensations—subject to the influence of emotional asso¬ 
ciations. The very same odor may be at one moment highly 
pleasant, at the next moment highly unpleasant, in accordance 
with the emotional attitude resulting from its associations. 
Visual images have no such extreme flexibility; they are too 
definite to be so easily influenced. Our feelings about the 
beauty of a flower cannot oscillate so easily or so far as may 
our feelings about the agrceableness of its odor. Our olfactory 
experiences thus institute a more or less continuous series of 
by-sensations accompanying us through life, of no great prac¬ 
tical significance, but of considerable emotional significance from 
their variety, their intimacy, their associational facility, their 
remote ancestral reverberations through our brains. 

It is the existence of these characteristics—at once so vague 
and so specific, so useless and so intimate—which led various 
vrriters to describe the sense of smell as, above all others, the 
sense of imagination. No sense has so strong a power of sug¬ 
gestion, the power of calling up ancient memories with a ivider 
and deeper emotional reverberation, while at the same time 
no sense furnishes impressions which so easily change emotional 
color and tone, in harmony with the recipient’s general 
attitude. Odors are thus specially apt both to control tlie 
emotional life and to become its slaves. With the use of in¬ 
cense religions have utilized the imaginative and s^onbolical 
virtues of fragrance. All tlie legends of the saints have in¬ 
sisted on the odor of sanctity that exhales from the bodies of 
holy persons, especially at the moment of death. Under the 
conditions of civilization these primitive emotional associations 
of odor tend to be dispersed, but, on the other hand, the imag¬ 
inative side of the olfactory si'itse becomes accentuated, and 
personal idiosyncrasies of all kinds tend to manifest tlicmselves 
in the sphere of smell. 
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Rous&eau (in Emile, Bk. II> rogarckd smell as the sense of the 
imagination. So, also, at an earlier porio<l, it was termed (acconling to 
Ckxiuet) by Cardano. C'lofjuct friH|uently insisted on the qualities of 
odors whicli cause tlicin to apjK'al to the imagination; on their irregular 
and inconstant character; on their power of intoxicating the mind 
on some occasions; on the curious individual and racial preferences in 
the matter of odors. He remarked on the fact that the Persians em¬ 
ployed asafudida as a seasoning, while valerian was accotuited a per¬ 
fume in antiquity. (Cloquet, Osphrfsxologic^ pp. 28. 45, 71, 112.) It 
may he addctl. as a curious example familiar to most people of the dc- 
poiulence of the emotional tone of a snudl on its OHsooiations, that, 
while the exhalations of other people’s bodies are ordinarily disagree¬ 
able to us, such is not the case with our o\vj\\ this is expressed in the 
crude and vig«)rous dictum of the ElizaheUmn poet. Mars ton, “Kvory 
man’s dung simdl swivt i’ hi.s own nose.” There arc doubtless many 
implications, moral ns well aa psychological, in that statement. 

The modern authorities on olfaction, Passy and JJwaardemnkcr, both 
alike insist on the ssitne characteristics of the sense of smell: its ex¬ 
treme acuity and yet its vagueness. ”\Yc live in a world of odor,*’ 
JJwnnrderuaker remarks {I/Ann^c Psychologiquc, 1808, p. 203), ”08 wo 
Hvo in a world of light and of sound. But smell yields us no distinct 
ideas grouped in regular order, still less that are fixed in the memory 
os a grammatical discipline. Olfactory sensations awake vague and 
half-undorstood percoplions, which arc accompanied by verj' strong 
emotion. The emotion dominates us, hut the sensation which was the 
cause of it reiimins unperceived,” Even in the same individual there are 
wi<lo variations in the sensitiveness to odors at dilToront times, more es¬ 
pecially as regards faint Oilors; Passy (I/Annic PaychologiquCy 1805, p, 
387) brings forward some observations on this point. 

ISIaudsloy noted the peculiarly HUggi‘stivc power of odors; *Hhero 
arc certain smells,” ho remarked, “which never fail to bring back to mo 
instantly and visibly scenes of my boyhood”; many of us could proha- 
bly say the same. Another writer (E. Dillon, “A Neglected Sense,” 
Nincicctith Centuf'y, April, 1804) remarks that “no sense has a stronger 
power of suggestion.” 

Ribot has made on interesting investigation ns to the prevalence 
and nature of the emotional memory of odors {Psychology of the Emo^ 

Chapter XI), By “emotional memory” ia meant the sjwntaneous 
or voluntary rcvivability of the image, olfactory or other. (For the gen¬ 
eral question, see an article by F. Pillon, “La MiJmoiro AfTectivo, son 
Importance Tht^oriquo ct Pratique/* Pevuo Philosophiquc, February, 
1901; also Paulhan, “Sur la SlOmoiro Affective,” Revuo PhilosophiquCt 
December, 1902 and January, 1003.) Ribot found that 40 per cent 
of persons aro unable to revivo any such images of taste or Bmcll; 48 
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per cent, could revive some; 12 per cent, declared themselves capable 
of reviving all, or nc.arly all, at pleasure. In some persons there is no 
necessarj- accompanying revival of visual or tnclile reprc.scntntions. but 
in the majority the revivcnl odor ultimately excites a corresponding 
visual image. The odors most frequently recalled were pinks, musk, 
violets, heliotrope, carlmlic acid, the smell of the country, of gras.s, etc. 
PiOron (Revue /'/nloaophw/uc, December, 15)02) has doscribe<l the special 
power i> 066 esr>ed by vague odors, in his own cose, of evoking ancient im¬ 
pressions. 

Dr. J. N. Mackenzie (American Journal of the SJcdical Sciences, 
January, ISSO) considers that civili/atiun exerts an inlluejicc in height¬ 
ening or encouraging the inOuence of olfaction as it affects our emo¬ 
tions and judgment, and that, in the same wa}', as we ascend the social 
scale the more readily our minds are influenced and perhaps per\-crtcd 
by impressions received through the sense of smell. 

Odors are powerful stimulants to tlie wliole nen’ous system, 
causing, like otlier stimulants, an increase of energy which, 
if excessive or prolonged, leads to nervous exhaustion. Thus, 
it is well recognized in medicine that the aromatics containing 
volatile oils (such as anise, cinnamon, cardamoms, cloves, 
coriander, and peppermint) are antispasmodics and amesthetios, 
and that they stimulate digestion, circulation, and the nervous 
system, in large doses producing depression. The carefully ar¬ 
ranged plcthysmographic e.xperiments of Shields, at the Johns 
Hopkins University, have shown that olfactory sensations, by 
their action on the vasomotor system, cause an increase of 
blood in the brain and sometimes in addition stimulation of the 
heart; musk, wintergreen, wood violet, and especially helio¬ 
trope were found to act strongly in these ways.i 

Fern’s experiments with the dynamometer and the ergo- 
graph have greatly contributed to illustrate the stimulating ef¬ 
fects of odors. ITius, he found that smelling musk suflices to 
double muscular effort. With a number of odorous 8ul)stances 
he has found tliat muscular work is temporarily heightened; 
when taste stimulation was added the increase of energy, not- 

1 T. E. Shields, “The Effect of Odors, etc., upon the Blood-flow,” 
Journal of Experimental 3Iedioine, toI. i, November, 1890. In Franco 
C. Henry and Tardif have made somewhat similar experiments on 
respiration and circulation. Soo the latter’s Let Odours et Ics Parfums 
Chapter III. ’ 
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ably when using lemon was “colossal.” A kind of “sensorial 
intoxication’* could be produced by the inhalation of odors 
and the whole system stimulated to greater activity; the visual 
acuity was increased, and electric and general excitability 
heightened.1 Such elTccts may be obtained in perfectly healthy 
persons, though botli Shields and Fere have found that in highly 
nervoxis persons the effects arc liable to be much greater. It 
is doubtless on this account tliat it is among civilized peoples 
that attention is chiefly directed to perfumes, and that under 
the conditions of modern life the interest in olfaction and its 
study has been revived. 

It is the genuinely stimulant qualities of odoroxjs sub- 
sUinces which led to the widespread rise of the more potent 
among them by ancient physicians, and has led a few modern 
physicians to employ them still. Thus, vanilla, according to 
Eloy, deserves to be much more frequently used therapeutically 
tlion it is, on account of its excitomotor properties; he states 
that its qualities as an excitant of sexual desire have long been 
recognized and tliat Fonssagrives used to prescribe it for sexual 
rrigidity.2 


I FOrC, iScfwation et Ifouvcment, Chapter VI; «6., Comptes Rendut 
Jc Ui Soci^ti de BiotoQiCt No%'cmlH^r 3, December 15 i\nd 22» 1000* 

Eloy, art, ‘•Vonille/’ Dictionnaire Enct/clopidique dea Bcitncc^ 
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The SpcciOc Body Odors of Various Peoples—The Negro, eto.— 
The European— The Ability to Distinguish Individuals by Sinell—The 
Odor of Sanctity—The Odor of Death—The Odors of Different Parts 



of Sexual Excitement—The Odors of Menstruation—Body Odors ns a 
Secondary Sexual Character—The Custom of Salutation by Smell—The 
Kiss—Sexual Selection by Smell—The Alleged Association between 
Size of Nose and Sexual Vigor—The Probably Intimate Relationship 
between the Olfactory and Genital Spheres—Rellex Influences from 
the Nose—Reflex Influences from the Genital Sphere—Olfactory Hallu¬ 
cinations in Insanity as Related to Sexual States—The Olfactive lyp<^-- 
The Sense of Smell in Neurasthenic and Allied States—In Certain Poets 
and Novelists—Olfactory Fetichisra—The Part Played by Olfaction in 
Normal Sexual Attraction—In the East, etc.—In Modern Europe—The 
Odor of the Armpit and its Variations—As a Sexual and General Stimu¬ 
lant—Body Odors in Civilization Tend to Cause Sexual Antipathy unless 
some Degree of Tumescence is Already Present^The Question whether 
Men or Women are more Liable to Feel Olfactory Influences—Women 
Usually more Attentive to Odors—The Special Interest in Odors Felt by 
Sejcual Inverts, 


In approaching tlic specifically sexual aspect of odor in the 
human species we may start from the fundamental fact—a fact 
we seek so far as possible to disguise in our ordinary social 
relations—that all men and women are odorous. This is 
marked among all races. The powerful odor of many, though 
not all, negroes is well kno>vn; it is by no means due to un¬ 
cleanly habits, and Joest remarks that it is even increased by 
cleanliness, which opens tlic pores of the skin; according to Sir 
H. Johnston, it is most marked in the armpits and is stronger 
in men than in women. Pniner Bey describes it as "‘am- 
moniacal and rancid; it is like the odor of tlio he-goat. The 
odor varies not only individually, but according to the tribe; 
Costellani states that tlie negress of the Congo has merely a 
slight ^^gout de noiselle^' which is agreeable rather than other¬ 
wise. Monbuttu women, according to Parke, have a strong Gor¬ 
gonzola perfume, and Emin told Parke that he could distim 

(59) 
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guish the members of difTerent tribes by their characteristic 
odor. In the same way tlic Nicobarese, according to Man, can 
distinguish a member of eneli of the six tribes of the arcliipelago 
by smell. The odor of Australian blacks is less strong than 
tliat of negroes and has been described as of a phosphoric char¬ 
acter. The South American Indians, d’Orbiguy stated, have 
an odor stronger than that of Europeans, tliough not as strong 
as most negroes; it is marked, Latcham states, even among 
those who, like the Araucanos, batlic constantly. The Chinese 
have a musky o<lor. The odor of many peoples is described as 
being of garlic.^ 

A South Sea Islander, we are told by Charles de Varigny, 
on coming to Sydney and seeing the ladies walking about the 
streets and apparently doing nothing, e.vpressed much astonish¬ 
ment. adding, with a gesture of contempt, “and they have no 
smell!” It is by no means true, however, that Europeans are 
odorless. They are, indeed, considerably more odorous than 
are many other races,—for instance, the Japaiicse,—and tliere 
is doubtless some association between the greater hairiness of 
Europeans and their marked odor, since the sebaceous glands 
are j)art of the hair apparatus. A Japanese anthropologist, 
Adachi, has published an interesting study on the odor of 
Eurojjeaiis,^ which he describes as a strong and pungent smell, 
—sometimes sweet, sometimes bitter,—of varying strength in 
ditterent individuals, absent in children and the aged, and hav¬ 
ing its chief focus in the armpits, which, however carefully 
they are washed, immediately become odorous again. Adachi 
has found that tlic sweat-glands arc larger in Europeans than 
in the Japanese, among whom a strong personal odor is so 

t R. Andrcc, “VOlkcrgeruch,” in Bthnographische ParaUc\ct\, Neuo 
Folgc, 1880. |ip. 213-2^2, brings togctlicr many passages describing the 
odors of various peoples. Hcitucllc Osphrcsiologie, pp. lOU ct 

stq., ba.s a chapter on the subject; Jocst, supplement to /nlcrnalionaJ 
Archiv fiir Elhnographie, 1803, p. 63, has an interesting passage on tho 
smells of various races, ns also WaiU, IntrodA4clion to Anthropology, 
i>. 103. Cf. Sir H. II. .Johnston, British Central Africa, p. 305; T. U. 
Furke. Bxitcncncca in Equatorial Africa, p. 409; K. H. Man, Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, 1889, p. 301; Brough Smyth, Aborigines 
vf Fiefon'o, vol. i, p. 7; d’Orbigny, L’llommc Amincain, vol. i, p. 87, etc. 

^B. Adnelii “Geruch dcr Europaer,” Olobus, 10U3, No. 1. 
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tmcominon that “armpit stink” is a disqualification for the 
army. It is certainl}’ true that the white races smell less 
strongly than most of the dark races, odor seeming to be cor¬ 
related to some extent with intensity of pigmentation, as well 
as with hairiness; but even the most scrupulously clean Euro¬ 
peans all smell. This fact may not always be obvious to human 
nostrils, apart from intimate contact, but it is well known to 
dogs, to whom their masters are recognizable by smell. When 
Hue traveled in Tibet in Chinese disguise he was not detected 
by the natives, but the dogs recognized him os a foreigner bv 
his smell and barked at him. Many Chinese can tell by smell 
when a European has been in a room.i There are, however, 
some Europeans who can recognize and distinguish their 
friends by smell. The case has been recorded of a man who 
with bandaged eyes could recognize his acquaintances, at the 
distance of several paces, the moment tliey entered the room. 
In another cose a deaf and blind mute woman in Massachu¬ 
setts knew all lier acquaintances by smell, and could sort 
linen after it came from the wash by the odor alone. Gov¬ 
ernesses have been known to be able when blindfolded to 
recognize the ownership of their pupil’s garments by smell; 
such a case is known to me. Such odor is usually described as 
being agreeable, but not one person in fifty, it is stated, is 
able to distinguish it witlx sulficient precision to use it as a 
method of recognition. Among* some races, however this apti¬ 
tude would appear to be better developed. Dr. C. S. Myers 
at Sarawak noted that his ^lalay boy sorted tlie clean linen 
according to the skin-odor of the wearer.2 Chinese servants 
are said to do the same, as well as Australians and natives of 
Luzon.® 

Although the distinctively individual odor of most persons is not 
Bufficiently marked to bo genernUy perceptible, there are cases in which 


1 Hagen quotes testimonies on this point, Sc^ruelle Osphrcsioloffic, 
p. 173. l*lie negro, Custellani states, considers that Kuropeans have u 
smell of death. 

2 iUporta of the Cambridge Anihropologtoal Expedttton, vol. it. 
p. 181. 

aWaitz, Introdwtion to Anthropology, p. 103. 
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it is more distinct to alt nostrils, Tlie most famous case of this kind 
is that of Aloxandor the Great, who, according to rintareh, exhaled 
so sweet an odor that his tunics were soaked with nroinalic perfume 
{(?ontiv4ilium Dispufationunty lib. I, quests 6), Malherbe, Cujas. and 
Haller are said to have dilTuscd a musky odor. The agreeable odor of 
Walt Whitman has lut'n remarked by Kennedy and others. The perfume 
exhaled by many holy men and women, so often noted by ancient writers 
(diseiisKd by C(»rrt's in the second volume of his Chiistliclw ilystik) and 
which has entered into current phrascologj- os a merely metaphorical 
"odor of sanctity/’ was doubtless due, ns Hammond first pointed out, to 
ahnormal nervotjs comlitions. for it is well kno^^'n that such conditions 
atHn't the otior, and in insiiniiy, for instance, the presence is noted of 
bodily odors which have sometiinoH oven been considered of diagnostic 
itnportance. J. B. Friinlreich, Allgcmehic Diognostik dcr Psj/chischcfi 
A’r<7«A'Aot/e«, second edition, 1832, pp. 0-10, quotes passages from vari* 
ous authors on this |>oint, which ho accepts; various writers of more 
recent date have made similar ohsenations. 

The odor of sanctity was specially noted at death, and was doubt* 
less confused with (ho otior morfts, which frequently prccodcs death 
and by some is regarded as an almost certain indication of ita approach. 
In the British }tcflical Journal^ for May and June, 1898, will be found 
letters from several correspondents substantiating this point. One of 
these corres{>ondcnls (Hr. Tuckey, of Tjnvardwreath, Cornwall) mentions 
that ho has in Cornwall often swn ravens flying over houses in which 
(RTsons lay dying, evidently attracted by a characteristic odor. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that, wlulo ever}’ per¬ 
son has, to a sensitive nose, a distinpnnsl'ing odor, we must 
regard that odor either as but one of the various sensations 
gives? off by the body, or else as a combination of two or more 
of these emanations. The body in reality gives otT a number of 
difTerent odors. The most important of these are: (1) the 
general skin odor, a faint, hut agreeable, fragrance often to be 
detected on the skin even immediately after washing; (2) the 
smell of the hair and scalp; (3) the odor of the breath; (4) 
Uie odor of tlio armpit; (5) the odor of the feet; (6) the 
perineal odor; (7) in men the odor of the preputial smegma; 
(8) in women the odor of the mons veneris, that of vulvar 
smegma, that of vaginal mucus, and the menstrual odor. All 
these are odors which may usually be detected, tliough some- 
\imes only in a very faint degree, in healthy and well-washed 
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persons under normal conditions. It is unnecessary here to 
take into account the special odors of various secretions and 
e:;cretions.i 

It is a significant fact, both as regards the ancestral sexual 
connections of the body odors and tlieir actual sexual associa¬ 
tions to-day, that, as Hippocrates long ago noted, it is not until 
puberty that they assume their adult characteristics. The in¬ 
fant, the adult, the aged person, each has his own kind of smell, 
and, as llonin remarks, it might be possible, witliin certain 
limits, to discover the age of a person by his odor. Jorg in 
1832 pointed out that in girls the appearance of a specific 
smell of the excreta indicates the establishment of puberty, and 
Kaan, in his Psychopathia Sexualis, remarked that at puberty 
“the sweat gives out a more acrid odor resembling musk.” In 
both sexes puberty, adolescence, early manhood and woman* 
hood are marked by a gradual development of the adult odor 
of skin and excreta, in general harmony with the secondary 
sexual development of hair and pigment Venturi, indeed, 
])as, not without reason, described the odor of the body as a 
secondary sexual character.^ It may be added tliat, as is the 
case with tlie pigment in various parts of the body in women, 
some of these odors tend to become exaggerated in sympathy 
with sexual and other emotional states. 

The odor of the infant io said to bo of butyric acid; that of old 
people to resemble dry leaves* Continent young men have been said 
by many ancient writers to smell more strongly than the unclmstOi 
and some writers have described as ^'seminal odor*^—an odor resembling 
that of animals in heat, faintly recalling that of the hc-goat, accord* 
ing to Venturi—the exhalations of the skin at such times* 

During sexual excitement^ as women can testify, a man very fre* 
quently, if not normally, gives out an odor which, as usually described, 
proceeds from the skin, the breath, or b^th* Grimaldi states tliat it is 
as of rancid butter; others say it resembles chloroform. It is said to 
be sometimes perceptible for a distance of several feet and to last 
for several hours after coitus* (Various quotations arc given by Gould 


1 Monin, Lcs Odours du Corps Bumaiftf second edition, Paris, I8S6, 
discusses briefly but comprehensively the normal and more especially 
the pathological odors of the body and of its secretions and excretions. 

2 Venturi, Dcgeiteragione Psicho-scssuale, p. 417. 
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and Pj-le, Anomalies and Curiosities of Medicine, section on "Human 
Odors,” pp. 397-40;{.) St. Philip Neri is said to have been able to recog¬ 
nize a chaste man by PiticIL 

During iiionstniation girls and young women frequently give off 
an odor which is quite distinct from that of the menstrual fluid, and 
is spiK-ially marked in the breath, which may smell of chloroform or 
violet*. Poiichct (lontirnual by Raciborski, Tmitc dc la McnstrtuJtion, 
180S, p. 74) stated that a(>out a day before the onset of menstruation 
a characteristic snioll is exudetl. Menstruating girls arc also said soino- 
tinies to give off a smell of leather. Aul>ort, of Lyons (as quoted by 
Oalo[)iii), describes the o<lor of the skin of a woman during menstru¬ 
ation as an agreeable aromatic or acidulous perfume of chloroform char¬ 
acter. lly some this is deecribi-d as emanating especially from the arm¬ 
pits. Sandras (quoted by Ilacibor.ski) knew a ln<ly who could always 
tell by a sensation of faintness and nie/<iiv*c—apparently due to a sen¬ 
sation of smell—when she was in contact with a menstruating womaiu 
I am acquainted with a man. having strong olfactory sympathies and 
nntii>athic8, who detects the presence of menstruation by smell. It is 
said that Hortcnso llnr6, who aci'oinpanied her lover, the botanist Com- 
merson. to the Pacific disguised ns a man, was rt‘ 00 gnizt‘d by the natives 
as a woman by means of smell. 

Women, like men, frequently give out an odor during coitus or 
strong se.xual excitoinent. This odor may be entirely different from 
that normally emanating from the woman, of an acid or hircinc char¬ 
acter. and sufficiently strong to remain in a room for a considerable 
period. Many of the ancient medical writers (as quoted by Schurigius, 
l‘iirth< notoi/ia, p. 2 . 8 ( 1 ) desoril>ed the goaty smell produccf) by venery, 
especially in women; they regarded it ns specially marked in harlots and 
in (ho newly married, and sometimes even considered it a certain sign of 
dellorotion. The case has been recorded of a woman who emitted n roso 
odor for two days after coitus (McHrido. quoted by Kicrnan in an in¬ 
teresting summary, "Odor in Pathologj-," Doctor's Magazine, December, 
1900), There was, it is said {Journal dcs Savans 1684, p. 39, quoting 
from the Journal d'AngIcterre) a monk in Prague who could rooogiiise 
hy smell the clmstity of the women who approached him. (This monk, 
it is added, when he diotl, was com|>osing a now science of odors.) 

Gustav Klein (as quoted by Adler, Die ilangclhafte Oeschlecht- 
srmpfindungen dcs H’cilice, p. 25) argues that the special function of 
the glands at the vulvar orifice—the glandulir vcstibularcs majores^ 
is to give out an odorous secretion to act as an attraction to the male, 
this relic of sexual periodicity no longer, however, playing an important 
part in the liunian species. The vulvar secretion, however, it may bo 
added, still has a more aromatic odor than the vaginal secretion, xvith 
its simple mucous odor, very clearly perceived during parturition. 
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It may be ad(]e<l that we still know extremely little concerning 
the sexual odors of women among primiti%*e peoples. Ploss and Bar- 
tels are only able to bring forward {Das 1001, bd. 1, p. 218) a 

statement coiicorning the women of New Caledonia> who, according to 
Moncelon, when young and ardent, give out during coitus a powerful 
odor which no ablution will remove. In abnormal states of sexual ex¬ 
citement such odor may be persistent, and, according to an ancient 
obsen’otion, a nymphomaniac, whose periods of sexual excitement lasted 
all through the spring-time, at these periods always emitted a goatlike 
odor. It has been said (G. Tourdes, art. “Aphrodisie/* /)tc^ionnoire 
EntyyclopM(]ue des Sciences lIMicales) that the erotic temperament is 
characterized by a special odor. 

If the body odors tend to develop at puberty, to be main¬ 
tained during sexual life, especially in sympathy with condi¬ 
tions of sexual disturbance, and to become diminished in old 
age, being thus a kind of secondary sexual character, we should 
expect them to be less marked in those cases in which the 
primary sexual characters arc less marked. It is possible that 
this is actually the case. Hagen, in his SexueUc Osphrcsiologie, 
quotes from lloiibaud’s Traiic de I’Jmpxixssance the statement 
tliat the body odor of the castrated dilTers from that of normal 
individuals. Burdach had previously stated that the odor of 
the eunuch is less marked than that of the normal man. 

It is thus possible that defective sexual devcloi)ment tends 
to be associated with corresponding olfactory defect. IleschU 
has reported a case in which absence of both olfactory nerves 
coincided with defective development of the sexual organs. 
Fer6 remarks that the impotent show a repugnance for sexual 
odors. Dr, Kiernan informs me that in women after oopho¬ 
rectomy he has noted a tendency to diminished (and occasion¬ 
ally increased) sense of smell. These questions, however, await 
more careful and extended observation. 

A very significant transition from the phenomena of per¬ 
sonal odor to those of sexual attraction by personal odor is to be 
found in the fact that among the peoples inhabiting a large 
part of the world’s surface the ordinarj' salutation bohveen 
friends is by mutual smelling of the person. In some form or 

1 Quoted by F6r6, L’Inatinct Bexuel, 1002, p. 133, 

5 
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another the method of sahitation by applying the nose to the 
nose, face, or hand of a friend in greeting is found throughout 
a large part of the Pacific, among the Papuans, the Eskimo, 
tlio hill tribes of India, in Africa, and elsewhere.^ Thus, among 
a certain hill tribe in India, according to I>e\vin, they sincll 
a friend's check: “in their language, they do not sav, 'Give 
me a kiss,’ but they say ‘Smell me.’ ” And on the Gambia, 
according to F. Jloore, “When the men salute the women, they, 
insteail of shaking their hands, put it up to their noses, and 
smell twice to the back of it.” Here we have very clearly a 
recognition of the emotional value of personal odor widely 
prevailing throughout the world. The salutation on an olfac¬ 
tory basis may, indeed, be said to be more general than the 
salutation on a tactile basis on which European handshaking 
rests, each form involving one of the two most intimate and 
emotional senses. The kis.s may he said to be a development 
proceeding both from the olfactory and the tactile bases, with 
perhaps some other elements as well, and is too complex to bo 
regarded as a phenomenon of cither purely tactile or purely 
olfactory origin.^ 

As the solo factor in sexual selection olfaction must be 
rare. It is said that Asiatic jirinces have sometimes caused a 
number of the ladies to race in the seraglio garden until they 
were heated; their garjnoiits have then been brought to the 
prince, who luus selected one of them solely by the odor.^ There 
was licrc a sexual selection mainly by odor. Any exclusive 
eflicucy of the olfactory sense is rare, not so much because the 
impressions of this sense are inoperative, but because agreeable 
personal odors are not sufliciently powerful, and the olfactory 
organ is too obtuse, to enable smell to take precedence of sight. 
Nevertheless, in many people, it is probable that certain odors, 
especially those that are correlated with a healthy and sexually 
desirable person, tend to he agreeable; they are fortified by 

1 H. Ling Rotli, “On Salutations,” Journal of the Anthropological 
InatUutc, November, ISHU. 

2 See Ap]M>n<lix A: “Tlic Origins of the Kiss.” 

3 Sec. e.g.y passage quoted by I. Dlocb, BcitrUge sur Aitiologie der 
Psychopalhia Sc^alie, Toil II, p. 206. 
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their association with the loved person, sometimes to an irre¬ 
sistible degree; and their potency is doubtless increased by the 
fact, to which reference has already been made, that many 
odors, including some bodily odors, are nervous stimulants. 

It is possible that the sexual associations of odors have 
been still further fortified by a tendency to correlation between 
a high development of the olfactory organ and a high develop¬ 
ment of the sexual apparatus. An association between a large 
nose and a large male organ is a very ancient observation and 
Jias been verified occasionally in recent times. There is nor¬ 
mally at puberty a great increase in the septum of the nose, 
and it is quite conceivable, in view of the s>Tnpathy, which, as 
we shall see, certainly exists between the olfactory and sexual 
region, that the two regions may develop together under a com¬ 
mon influence. 

Tlic Romans firmly b<*1icvcd in the connection between a large nose 
and a large pents. ‘^Noscitur c naso quanta sit hneta viro,’* stated Ovid« 
This belief continued to prevail, ospocially in Italy, tlirougli the middle 
ages; the physiognomists inado much of it, and licentious women (like 
Joanna of Naples) were, it apiK»arB, accustomed to bear it in mind, al¬ 
though disappointment is recorded often to have followed. (See c.g.^ 
the quotations and references given by J. N. Mackenzie, **Physiological 
and Pathological Relations between the Nose and the Sexual Apparatus 
in Man.’' Johns flopkins Hospital Bulletin^ No. 82, January, 1898; 
also Hagen, Scxticlle Osphresiologic, pp. 16-10.) A similar belief as to 
the association between the sexual impulse in women and a long nose 
was evidently common in Kngland in the sixteenth ctmtury, for in Ma^ 
singer's Emperor of the East (Act II, Scene I) wo read, 

'^Icr nose, which by its length assures me 
Of storms at midnight if I fail to pay her 
The tribute she expects/’ 

At the present day, a proverb of the Venetian people still embodies the 
belief in the connection bct%vocn a large nose and a large sexual mciu- 
ber. 

The probability that such an association tends in many cases to 
prevail is indicated not only by the beliefs of antiquity, when more 
careful attention was paid to these matters, but by the testimony ol 
various modern observers, although it does not appear that any series 
of exact observations have yet been made. 
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It may bo noUn] tli.at Marro. in his cjiroful anthropological study 
of criminals (/ Varotfcri f/ri Dclinqurnti), found no class of criminals 
with so large a i>rojK)rtion alike of aiionialit*s of the nose and anomalies 
of the geiiitiil organs as sexual offenders. 

IToweviT tliis may be, it is Jess doubtful that there is a 
very intimate relation both in men and women between the 
olfactory mucous membrnne of the nose and the whole "cnital 
apparatus, that they fre()uently show a sympathetic action, that 
intluences acting on the genital sphere will affect the nose, and 
occasionally, it is prohalile, inllucnccs acting on the nose re- 
tle.xly alfoct the genital sphere. To discuss these relationships 
would liere ho out of place, since specialists are not altogether 
in agreement concerning the matter. .\ few are inclined to 
regard the association ns cxtremelv intimate, so tliat each re¬ 
gion is sensitive even to slight stimuli applied to the other 
region, wlnlc. on the other hand, many authorities ignore alto¬ 
gether the question of the relationshij). It would appear, liow- 
ever, that there really is, ij\ a considerable number of people 
at all evenh', a reflex connection of this kind. It has especially 
been noted that in many eases congestion of the nose precedes 
menstruation. 

Bleeding of the nose is specially apt to occur at puberty 
and diiruig adolescence, wdiile in wojncn it may take the ])lnce 
of menstruation and is sometimes more apt to occur at the 
menstrual periods; disorders of the nose have also been found 
to he aggravate<l at these periods. It has even been possible 
to control bleeding of the nose, both in men and women, by 
applying ice to the sexual regions. In both men and women, 
again, cases have been recorded in wliich sexual excitement, 
whether of coitus or masturbation, has been followed by bleed¬ 
ing of the nose. In numerous cases it is followed by slight 
congestive conditions of the nasal passages and especially by 
sneezing. Various authors have referred to this phenomenon; 
I am acquainted W’ith a lady in whom it is fairly constant.* 

• It must nt the same titno be remembered that the more or less 
degree of exposure involved by sexual intercourse is itself a cause of 
nasal congestion and sneezing. 
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Fere records the case of a lady, a nervous subject, wlio began to 
experience intense spontaneous se.xual excitement shortly after 
marriage, accompanied by much secretion from the nose.^ J. 
N. Mackenzie is acquainted with a number of such cases, and 
he considers that the popular expression ‘"bride’s cold” indi¬ 
cates that this effect of strong sexual excitement is widely 
recognized. 

The late Professor Hack, of Freiburg, in 1884. called genera! 
medieal attention to the intimate connection between the nose anil 
states of nervous hyperoxoitnbility in various parts of the body, al¬ 
though such u connection had Won recognized for many centuries in 
medical literature. While Hack ami his disciples thus gtivc promi¬ 
nence to this association, they iin«l(H>btedly greatly exaggerate!! its im¬ 
portance and significance. (Sir Felix Sonion, Hritish .1/«v/>caf Journ<tl, 
November 9, 1001.) Even many workers who liave more recently further 
added to our knowledge have also, oa .sometimes happens with enthusi¬ 
asts, unduly strained tlicdr own data. Starting from the fact that in 
women during menstruation examination of the nose reveals n de¬ 
gree of congestion not found during the rest of the month, Flicss {Die 
Beziehuntjen ztcischcn A'o-se uml (leschfcchtsortfune/t, 1897), 

with the help of a number of clalxiratc and prolonged observations, has 
reached conclusions which, while they seem to be hazardous at some 
points, have certainly contributed to build up our knowledge of this 
obscure subject. Schiff (ll'iener klinwlu: Wochcnschrift, 1000, p. 58, 
summarized in Britiah ilcdical Journal, February 10, 1901), starting 
from a skeptical standpoint, has eonfirined some of Flicss’s results, and 
in a large number of cases controlled painful menstruation by paint¬ 
ing with cocaine the so-called “genital spots” in the nose, all possi¬ 
bility of suggestion being avoided. Ries, of Chicago, has been similarly 
successful with the method of Flicsa {American Gj/nacolog;/, vol. iii, 
No. 4, 1903). Renedikt (ll'iener merficinise/te iroc/icnsehny/, No. 8, 
1901, summarized in Journal of Sfcdical Science, October, 1901), while 
pointing out that the nose is not the only organ in sympathetic re¬ 
lation with the sexual sphere, suggests that the mechanism of the 
relationship is involved in the larger problem of the harmony in growth 
and in nutrition of the different parts of the organism. In this way, 
probably, we may attach considerable signiftcanco to the existence of a 
kind of erectile tissue in tho nose. 

An interesting example of a reflex influence from the nose af¬ 
fecting tho genital sphere has been brought forward by Dr. E. S. Talbot, 


I F6r6, Patholoffie dca Emotiona, p. 81 
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of Chicngo: 66 year old man was operated on (Sept<?m1>er 1, 1903) 

for the removal of the left cartilage of the septum of the nose owing 
to a (irevious traumatic fracture at the eixtoeiith year. Ko pain was 
cx|>oriem^?d until two years ago, when a continual soreness occurred 
at the apical end of the fracture during the winter months. The op¬ 
eration was decided upon fearing more serious complications. The 
l>;irts were cocainized. No pain was experienced in the operation except 
at one jwint at the lower posterior portion near the floor of the nose. 
A profound shock to the general system followed. The reflex influence 
of tlic pain upon the gtmiUil organs caused semen to flow continually 
for three weeks. Trejitment of general motor irritability with camplior 
inoiiohromnte and coniiim, on consultation with Dr. Kiernan, cheeked 
the How. The discharge pr<Hluced spinal neurasthenia. The logs and 
feet felt heavy. Krythromclalgia caused uncABincss. The ixitient 
walked with difliculty. The tired feeling in the feet and limbs was 
quite noticeable four months after the oi>oration, although the pain 
had, to a great extent diminished.’* (Chicago Academy of Medicine, 
January, 1904, and private letter.) 

J. N. Mackenzie has brought together a great many original oh- 
sorvaiionH, together with interesting quotations from old medical liter¬ 
ature, in his two pafiers: “‘The Pathological Nasal Reflex” (.Yrio York 
itedical Journal. August 20, 1^87) and "The Physiological and Patlio- 
logicnl Relations between tlio Nose and the Sexual Apparatus of Man” 
(Johns Hopkins Hospital llullctin^ January 1, 1898). A number of 
cases have also been brought logidhor from the literature by Q. Endriss 
in his Inaugural Dissertation, Die bishcrigrn licobachiungcn von Hhysi- 
ologischen und Paihologischcn Bvzichungcn dcr oberen Lufticcge zu den 
t^cTualorgancn. Tcil. II, Wdrzburg. 1892. 

The intimate association between the sexual centers and 
the olfactory tract is well illustrated by tha fact that this prim¬ 
itive and ancient association tends to come to the surface in in¬ 
sanity. It is recognized by many alienists that insanity of a 
sexual character is specially liable to be associated with hal- 
lucinatious of smell. 

Many eminent alienists in various countries are very dccidely of 
the opinion tliat there is a special tendency to the association of 
olfactory hallucinations with sexual manifestations, and, although one 
or two authorities have expressed doubt on the matter, the available 
evidence clearly Indicates such an association, llalluctnations of smell 
arc comparatively rare as compared to hallucinations of sight and hear¬ 
ing; they are commoner in women than in men and they not ix^ 
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frequently occur at periods of sexual disturbance, at adolescence, in 
puerperal fever, at the change of life, in women with ovarian troubles, 
and in old people troubled with sexual desires or remorse for such de¬ 
sires. They have often been noted as specially frequent in cases of ex¬ 
cessive masturbation. 

KralTt-Khing, who found olfactorj' hallucinations common in vari¬ 
ous sexual states, considers that they are directly dependent on sexual 
excitement (Allgemcinc ZcHachrift fur I'aychialrie, b<l. 34. ht. 4, 1877). 
Conolly N'orman believes in a distinct and frequent association be¬ 
tween olfactory hallucinations and sextjal disturbance {Journnl of 
Mental Hcicncc, July, 1809, p. 532). Savage is also impressed by the 
close association between sexual disturbance or changes in the repro¬ 
ductive organs and hallucinations of smell us well as of touch. lie has 
found that persistent hallucinations of smell disappeared %vhen a dis¬ 
eased ovary was renioved, although the patient remained insane. He 
considers that such hallucinations of smell are allied to reversions. (G. 
H. Savage, “Smell, Hallucinations of.*' Tuke’a />fc<tonarj/ of Paijcho- 
logical Medicine; cf. the same author’s manual of Inaanitij and Allied 
ycuroaea.) Matusch, while not finding olfactory hallucinations common 
at the climacteric, states that when they arc present they are con¬ 
nected with uterine trouble and sexual craving. He finds them more 
common in young women. (Afatusch, Dor Einfluss des Climacterium 
auf Entstchung und Form dcr Geistesstorung.” Allgemcinc Zeitschrift 
fiir Paycbiatric, vol. xlvi, ht. 4). FfrC* has related a significant case of 
a young man in wliom hallucinations of smell accompanied the sexual 
orgasm; he 8\ib6C<iuently developtnl epilepsy, to which the hallucina¬ 
tion then constituted the aura (Comptca itendua dc la Socidf de 
Biologic, December, 1890). The prevalence of a sexual element in olfac¬ 
tory hallucinations has been invcptigated by Dullcn, who examined into 
05 cauea of hallucinations of smell among the patients in several 
asylums. (In a few cases there were reasons for believing that peri¬ 
pheral conditions existed which would render these hallucinations more 
strictly illusions.) Of these, 04 were women. Sixteen of the women 
were climacteric cases, and 3 of them had sexual hallucinations or 
delusions. Fourteen other women (chiefly cases of chronic delusional 
insanity) had sexual delusions. Altogether, 31 men and women had 
scximl delusions. This is a large proportion, Bullen is not, however, 
Inclined to admit any direct connection between the reproductive sys¬ 
tem and the sense of smell. Ho finds that other hallucinations arc very 
frequently associated with the olfactory hallucinations, and considers 
that tho co existence of olfactorj* and sexual troubles simply indicates 
a very deep and widespread nervous disturbance. (F. St. John Bullon, 
"Olfactory Hallucinations in Uie Insane," Journal of Mental Science, 
July, 1890.) In order to elucidate the matter fully we require furtlier 
precise inquiries on the lines Bullcn has laid down. 
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It may be of interest to note, in this connection, that smell and 
tnsto hallucinations appear to be sjwcially frequent in forme of religious 
insanity. Thus, Dr. Zurcher, in her inaugural dissertation on Joan ol 
Arc (Jeanne d'Arc, I^eipzig, 189o, p. 72), estimates that on the aver¬ 
age in hju-h insanity nearly .50 i>er cent, of the hallucinations niTect 
-smell and fa.'U-; sho refers also to the olfactorj’ hallucinations of great 
religious loaders, Francis of Assisi, Kntherina Emmerich, Lazzaretti, 
and the Anabaptists. 

It may well be, as Zwaartletnaker lias suggested in his 
Phi/sioIo(/ie des Geriichs, that the na.^al congestion at inenstnia- 
tifui and similar phenomena are connected with that association 
of smell and sexuality which is observable throughout the whole 
animal world, and that the congestion brings about a tem¬ 
porary increase of olfactory sensitiveness during tlie stage of 
sexual excitation.1 Careful investigation of olfactory acutc- 
nCvSs would reveal the existence of such menstrual heightening 
of its acuity. 

In a fe«' exceptional, but still quite healthy people, smell 
would appear to possess an cmutionnl predominance which it 
cannot he said to posse.ss in the average person. These excep¬ 
tional people arc of what Kinet in his study of sexual fotichisin 
calls olfactive typo; such persons form a group which, though 
of smaller size and less importance, is fnirlj' comparable to the 
well-known groups of visual type, of auditory type, and of 
psyehomotor typo. Such people would be more attentive to 
odors, more moved by olfactory sympathies and antipathies, 
than are ordinary people. For these, it may well be, the su¬ 
premacy accorded to olfactory influences in Jiiger’s Entdeckung 
dcr Scele, though extravagantly incorrect for ordinarj' persons, 
may appear quite reasonable. 

It is certain also that a great many neurasthenic people, 
and particularly those who are sexually ueurasthenic, are pecul¬ 
iarly susceptible to olfactorj' influences. A number of eminent 


. Mackenzie similarly suggests (Johns Hopkins Hospital BuU 

IcHn, ho, 82, 1808) tliat ‘^irritation and congestion of the nasal mucous 
membrane precede, or ore the excitniits of, the olfoctory impression 
that forms the connecting link between the sense of smell and erothiam 
of the reproductive organs exliibited in the lower animals/* 
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poets and novelists—especially, it would appear, in France— 
seem to be in this case. Baudelaire, of all great poets, has most 
persistently and most elaborately emphasized the imaginative 
and eniotional signiticance of odor; the Fleurs du Mai and 
many of the Peiits Poi-mes en Prose are, from this point of 
view, of great interest. There can be no doubt that in Baude¬ 
laire’s own imaginative and emotional life tlie sense of smell 
played a highly important part; and that, in his own words, odor 
was to liim what music is to others. Throughout Zola’s novels— 
and perhaps more especially in La Faute de VAhhc Mourct — 
there is an e.vtreme insistence on odors of everv' kind. Prof. 
Leopold Bernard UTote an elaborate study of this aspect of 
Zola’s work*; he believed that underlying Zola's interest in odors 
there was an abnormally keen olfactory sensibility and large 
development of the olfactorj' region of the brain. Such a sup¬ 
position is, however, unnecessary, and, as a matter of fact, 
a careful examination of Zola’s olfactory sensibility, conducted 
by Ikl. Passy, showed that it was somewhat below normal .2 At 
the same time it was shown that Zola was really a person of 
olfactory psychic type, with a special attention to odors and a 
special memory for them; a-s is frequently the case with per¬ 
fumers with less than normal olfactory acuity he possessed a 
more than normal power of discriminating odors; it is possible 
tliat in early life his olfactory acuity may also have been above 
normal. In the same way Nietzsche, in his writings, shows a 
marked sensibility, and especially antipathy, as regards odors, 
which has by some been regarded as an index to a real physical 
sensibility of abnormal keenness; according to Jlbbius, however, 
there was no reason for supposing this to be the case.® lluys- 
mans, who throughout his books reveals a very intense pre¬ 
occupation with the exact shades of many kinds of sensory im¬ 
pressions, and an apparently abnormally keen sensibility to 
them, has shown a great interest in odors, more especially in an 
oft-quoted passage in A Rebours. The blind Milton of “Para- 


1 Lea Odeure dona lea Romans de Zola, Montpellier, 1889. 
2Tou1oubo, Emile Zola, pp. 163-165, 173-176. 

8 P. J. MttbiuB, Daa Pathologiaohe Eietzache. 
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'li.se Lost” (as the late Mr. Grant Allen once remarked to me), 
il\vell.« nmch on scents; in this case it is doubtless to the blind¬ 
ness and not to any special organic predisposition that we must 
attribute this direction of sensory attention.! Among our older 
iMiglish poets, also, Herrick displays a special interest in odors 
with a deHnite realization of their sexual attractiveness.* Shel¬ 
ley, who was alive to so many of the unusual {esthetic aspects 
of tilings, often shows an entliusiatic delight in odors, more 
(•-'‘pocially those of flowers. It may, indeed, be said that most 
poets—though to a less degree than tJiose I have mentioned— 
devote a .special attention to odors, and, since it has been pos¬ 
sible to describe smell as the sense of imagination, this need 
not surjirlse us. That Shakespeare, for instance, ranked this 
sciise very high indeed is shown by v{Lrious passages in his works 
aiul notably by Sonnet LIV: “O, how much more doth beauty 
beauteous seem?”—in which he implicitly places the attraction 
of oilor on at least as high a level as that of vision.® 

A neurasthenic sensitiveness to odors, specially sexual 
odors, is frequently accompanied by lack of sexual vigor. In 
this way wc may account for the numerous cases in which old 
men in whom se.xual desire survives the loss of virile powers— 
proliably somewhat abnormal persons at tlie outset—find satis¬ 
faction in sexual odors. Here, also, wc have the basis for 
olfactory fetichism. In such fetichism the odor of the woman 
alone, whoever she may be and however unattractive she may 
bo, suffices to furnish complete se.xual satisfaction. In many, 
although not all, of those cases in which articles of women’s 


1 Moll Itiu a paesago on tho sense of smell In the blind, more espe- 
omlly in scxiitil respccta, Vnterauchungen Uber die Libido Se^ialis, bd. 
1, pp. 137 et scq. 

2 See, for instance, bis poem, “Love Perfumes all Parts,” in which 
lie declares that “Hands and thighs and legs are all richly aromaticnl.” 
And comparo the l>Tic3 entitled “A Song to tho hfoskers,” "On Julia’s 
Breath.” “Upon Julia’s Unlacing Herself,” “Upon Julia’s Sweat,” and 

To Mistress Anne Soame.” 

8 There are various indications that Goethe was attentive to the 
attraction of [lersonnl odors; and tliat he ex^ierienced this attraction 
himself IB shown by tho fact that, as he confessed, when he once had 
to leave Weimar on an official journey for two davs he took a bodice 
him ''0“ Stein’s away in order to carry tho scent of her body \vith 
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clothing become the object of fetichistic attraction, there is 
certainly an olfactory element due to the personal odor at- 
tacliing to the garments.^ 

Olfactory influences play a certain part in various sexually abnor¬ 
mal tendencies and practices which do not proceed from an exclusively 
olfactory fascination. Thus, cunnilingus and fcllctio derive part of 
their attraction, more es]>ecially in some individuals, from a predilec¬ 
tion for the odors of the sexual [Mirts. (Sec, c,g.. Moil, Vntcr:^u€hung<^ 
iiber die Libido StxualiSy bd. 1, p. 134.) In many cases snudl plays 
no part in the attraction; ‘*I enjtjy cunnilinguey if I like the girl very 
much/' a corresix>ndent writes, '‘m ajnte of the smell/’ We may as¬ 
sociate this impulse witii the prevalence of these practices among sexual 
inverts, in whom olfactorj' attractions are often specially marked. 
Those individuals, also, who arc sexually afTected by the urinary and 
alvine excretions (‘Vcni/fcwr^/' ^‘sfcrcoratrcs/’ etc.) are largely, though 
not necessarily altogether, moved by olfactory impressions. The attnic- 
tion was, however, exclusively olfactory in the case of the young woman 
recorded by Moraglia {ArclUxno di Psichiairu!, 1802, p. 267), who was 
irresifttihl}' excited by the odor of the fermented urine uf men, and {k>s* 
sibly also in the case narrated to Moraglia by Prof. L. Bianchi (i6. p. 
668 ), in which a wife required flatus from her husband. 

The sexual pleasure derived from partial strangulation (discussed 
in the study of ••l>ovc luid Pain” in a previous volume) may 1x5 asso- 
ciatecl with heightened olfactory sexual excitation. Dr. Kiornnn, who 
points this out to me, has investigated a few neuropathic patients 
who like to have their necks squeezed, as they express it, and finds that 
in tlie majority Uie olfactory sensibility is thus intensified. 


Even in ordinary normal persons, however, Uiere can be no 
doubt that personal odor tends to play a not inconsiderable 
part in sexual attractions and sexual repulsions. As a sexual 
excitant, indeed, it comes far behind the stimuli received 
through the sense of sight. The comparative hluntness of the 
sense of smell in man makes it difRciilt for olfactory influence 
to be felt, as a rule, until the preliminaries of courtship arc 
already over; so that it is impossible for smell ever to i>osse9s 
the same significance in sexual attraction in man that it pos- 

1 Hagen lias brought together from the literature of the subject a 
number of typical cases of olfactory fctichism, SeofWlU Oaphrcsioloffie, 
1901, pp. 82 et $eq. 
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sesses in the lo^er anintals. With tliat reservation there can 
be no doubt that odor has a certain favorable or unfavorable 
inllucnce in sexual relationships in all human races from the 
lowest to the liifrhest. The Polynesian spoke with contempt of 
those women of European race who “liave no smell,” and in 
view of the pronounced jicrsonal odor of so many savage peo¬ 
ples as well as of the careful attention wliich they so often pay 
to odors, we may certainly assume, oven in the absence of much 
definite evidence, that smell counts for much in their sexual 
relationships. This is confirmed by such practices as that 
found amon^ some primitive peoples—as, it is stated, in the 
Philippines—of lovers exchanging their garments to have tlie 
smell of the loved one about them. In the barbaric stages of 
society this clement becomes self-conscious and is clearly 
avowed; per.sonnl odors are constantly described with com¬ 
placency, soinotiines as mingled with the lavish \ise of artificial 
perfuine.«. in much of the erotic literature produced in the 
highest stages of barbarism, especially by Eastern peoples liv¬ 
ing in hot climates; it is only neccssarj' to refer to the Son(^ 
of Sonr/s. the Arabian yifjhts. and the Indian treatises on love. 
Even in some parts of Europe the same influence is recognized 
in the crudest animal form, and Krauss states that among the 
Southern Slavs it is sometimes customary to leave the sexual 
j)arts unwashed because a strong odor of these parts is re¬ 
garded as a sexual stimulant. Under the nsual conditions of life 
in Europe jiersonal odor has sunk into the background; this has 
been so equally under the conditions of classic, medimval, and 
modern life. Personal odor has been generally regarded ns un- 
a'sthctic; it has, for the most part, only been mentioned to 
he reprobated, and even those poets and others who during 
recent centuries have shown a sensitive delight and interest in 
odors—Herrick, Shelley, Baudelaire, Zola, and Iluysmans— 
have seldom ventured to insist that a purely natural and per¬ 
sonal odor can he agreeable. The fact that it may be so, and 
tl)nt for most people such odors cannot be a matter of indif¬ 
ference in the most intimate of all relationships, is usually only 
to be learned casually and incidentally. There can be no doubt, 
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however, that, as Kieroan points out, the extent to which olfac¬ 
tion influences the sexual sphere in civilized man has been mucli 
underestimated. We need not, therefore, be surprised at the 
greater interest which has recently been taken in tliis subject. 
As usually happens, indeed, there has been in some writers a 
tendency to run to the opposite extreme, and we cannot, witli 
Gustav Jagcr, regard the sexual instinct as mainly or altogether 
an olfactory matter. 

Of the Padmini» the perfect womaD, the ^*lotus woman,’* Hindu 
writers say that ^’ber sweat has the odor of musk/* while the vulgar 
wotiiun^ they ^yt sinotls of fish {Ktima Sutr<i of Vat^yoyana) ^ Ploss 
and Bartels (Daa 1Fei6, 1001, p. 218) bring forward a passage from the 
Tamil Kokkogom^ minutely describing various kinds of sexual odor in 
women, which they regard as resting on sound obscr>'otion. 

Four things in a woman, says the Arab, should be perfumed: 
the mouth, the armpits, the pudenda, and the nose. The Persian 
in describing the lK>dy, delighted to use metaphors involving odor. Not 
only the hair and the down on the face, but the chin, the mouth, the 
beauty spots, the neck, all suggested odorous images. The epithets 
applied to the hair frequently refer to musk, ambergris, and civet* 
(Ants cl Ochchaq translated by Iluurt, Bibliothfque de VEcolc dcs 
Uantes Etudee, fasc. 25, 1875.) 

The Hebrew Song of Songs furnishes a typical example of a very 
beautiful KasU^rn love*{K>cin in which the importanco of the appeal to 
the sense of smell is tliroughout emphasized. Tliero are in this short 
poem as many as twenty*four fairly definite references to odors,—per* 
sonal odors, perfumes, and flowers,—while numerous other references 
to flowers, etc., seem to point to olfactory associations. Both the lover 
and his sweetlieart express pleasure in each other's personal odor. 

^^My beloved is unto me,** she sings, ’’as a bag of myrrh 
That lieth between ray breosU; 

My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna flowers 
In Uio vineyard of En*gcdi/* 

And again: ^^His cheeks are as a bed of spices [or balsam], as banks 
of sweet herbs.’* While of her he says: '‘The smell of thy breath [or 
nose] is like apples.’* 

Greek and Roman antiquity, which has so largely influenced the 
traditions of modern Europe, was lavish in the use of perfumes, but 
showed no sympathy with personal odors. For the Roman satiiists, 
like Martial, a personal odor is nearly always an unpleasant odor, 
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tbough there arc a few allusions in classic literature recosmi^ing bodily 
smell ns a sexual attraction. (>\'id» in his Arnandi (Hook III), says 
it is scarcely necessary to remind a lady that she must not keep a 
goat in her armpits: **nc trux caper irct in ains.** **^fulicr turn bene 
olrt ubi nihil o/fT’ is an ancient dictum, and in the sixteenth century 
MonUiigiic still repeated the same saying with complete approval. 

A difTercnt current of feeling began to np|>car with tlie new 
emotional niovi*nic»nt during the eightooiith c<»ntury. Kousgeau called 
attention to the importance of the olfactory sense, ami in his educa¬ 
tional work, Hmilc (Bk. II), ho referred to the odor of a woman's 
dc ioitcitc** as not so feeble a snare as is cxmimonly sup]«osrd. 
In the same century Casanova wrote still more emphatically concerning 
the same point; in the preface to his .l/rmotrcjr he staU^s: huvo 

always found sweet the odor of the women I have loved": and el8«y 
where: **There is something in the air of the bedr(R>TU of the woman 
one loves, something so intimate, so balsamic, such ^x>luptuouH eiimna' 
tions, that if a lover had to choose between Heaven and this plac-o 
<d delight his hesitation would not Inst for a moment" (.l/cniorVcs, 
vol. iii). In the previous century, in England, Sir Kenelin Digby, in 
his interesting and renuirknhio l^tivatc .\tcmoirs^ when describing a visit 
to I.ady Venetia SUinloy, afterward his wife, touches on personal o<lor 
as an element of attraction; he had found her o^slcep in bi^d and on 
her breasU ^*did glisten a few drops of sweatlike diamond sparks, and 
lni<l a more fragrant odor than the violets or primrosc^s whose aoiison 
was newly passed.’* 

In KS21 Cadet-Hovaux publishcil, in the ttevue Encyclop^diquCf 
a stiiily entitled “De ratmO'<|>here dc la Femme et do sa Puissance,’' 
which attracted a groat deal of attention in Germany as well os in 
FraiK'c; he considoretl that the exhalations of the feminine body nro 
of tlic first ini{x>rtancx^ in sexual attraction. 

I'rof. A. Giilopin in 1880 wrote a semiscientific book, I^c Pnrfum 
dc la Femme, in which the sexual signifKanoe of |>orsonal odor is de¬ 
veloped U> its fullest. He writes with enthusiasm concerning the sweet 
anil health-giving character of the natural perfume of a beloved woman, 
and the mischief done both to health and love by the use of arti¬ 
ficial perfumes. “Tho purest marriage that can bo contracted between 
a man and a woman,” he asserts <p. 157) ”is that engendered by 
olfiietion and sanctioned by a common assimilation in the brain of the 
animated molecules duo to the secretion and evoporation of two bodies 
in contact niid sympathy.” 

In a liook written during the first half of the nineteenth century 
which contains various subtle observations on love wo read, with ref¬ 
erence to the sweet odor which poets hnv© found in the breath of 
women: ”In reality many women have an intoricatingly agreeable 
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breath which plays no small part in the love-compelling atmosphere 
which they spread around them” {Eros o<Ur Worlaluch iiber die 
Physiologic, 1849, Bd. 1, p. 45). 

Most of the writers on the psychology of love at this period, how¬ 
ever, seem to have passed over the olfactory element in sexual at¬ 
traction, regarding it probably os too unxsthetic. It receives no em¬ 
phasis either in S<-nuncour’B De I’Ainoiir or Stendhal'-s Dc I’Atnoiir or 
Michelet's L’A mour. 

The poets within recent times have fre<juently referred to odors, 
personal and other, but the novelists have more rarely done so. Zola 
and Iluysmans, the two novelists who have most elaborately and in¬ 
sistently developed the olfactory side of life, have dwelt more on o<lors 
that are repulsive than on those that arc agreeable. It is therefore of 
interest to note that in a few remarkable novels of recent times the 
attractiveness of fwrsonal odor lias been emphasized. This is notably 
so in Tolstoy’s IFar and Pe<icc, in which Count Peter suddenly resolves 
to marry Princess Helena after inhaling her odor at a ball. In d’An- 
nuuzio's Trionfo della ilortc the seductive and consoling otlor of tho 
beloved woman's skin is described in several passages; thus, when 
Giorgio kissed Ippolita's arms and shoulders, we are told, “he per¬ 
ceived the sharp and yet delicate i>crfumc of her, the |>erfumc of the 
skin that in tho hour of joy became intoxicating as that of the tube¬ 
rose, and a terrible lash to desire.” 

When we are dealing with the sexual significance of per¬ 
sonal odors in man tliere is at the outset an important difTer- 
ence to be noticed in comparison with the lower mammals. 
Not only is the significance of odor altogether very much less, 
but the focus of olfactory attractiveness has been displaced. 
The centre of olfactory attractiveness is not, as usually among 
animals, in tlie sexual region, but is transferred to the upper 
part of the body. In this respect the sexual olfactory allure¬ 
ment in man resembles what we find in the sphere of vision, 
for neither tlie sexual organs of man nor of woman are usu¬ 
ally beautiful in the eyes of the op]}OBite sex, and their exliibi- 
tion is not among us regarded as a necessary stage in court 
ship. The odor of the body, like its beautj’, in so far as it can 
be regarded as a possible sexual allurement, has in the course 
of development been transferred to the upper parts. The care¬ 
ful concealment of tlie sexual region has doubtless favored this 
transfer. It has thus happened that when personal odor acts 
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as a sexual allurement it is the armpit, in any case normally 
the chief focus of odor in the body, wliich mainly comes into 
play, together with tlie skin and the hair. 

Aubert, of Lyons, noted that during menstruation the odor of the 
armpits may become more {Kiwerful, ami describes It as being at this 
time an aromatic odor of acidulous or chloroform character. Galopin 
remarks tliat, while some women’s armpits smell of sheep in rut, others, 
when cx|)Oscd to the air, have a fragrance of ambergris or violet. Dark 
I)orsons (^urcording to Gould and Pyle) are said sometimes to exhale 
a prussic acid o^lor, and blondes more frequently musk; Galopin as* 
sociates the ambergris odor more especially with blondes. 

While some Kuro[M>an poets have faintly indicated the woman’s 
armpit as a centre of sexual attraction, it is among Eastern poets that 
we may Qinl the i<lea more directly and naturally cxpresscil. Thus, in 
a Chinese drama ('*Thc Transmigration of Yo*Cho\v,” Hcrcure do 
France, No. 8, 1001) wc find a learned young doctor addressing the fob 
lowing [KHmi to his betrothed:-** 

'‘When I have climl>ed to the bushy summit of Mount Chao, 

I have still not reached to the level of your odorous armpit. 

I must needs mount to the sky 

Before the breeze brings to me 

The perfume of that oiiibalsameil nest I” 

This poet seems, however, to have been carried to a pitch of en- 
thusiam unusual even in China, for his future mothcrdn-law, after 
expressing her admiration for tlio poem, remarks; **But who would 
have thought one could find so many beautiful things under my 
daughter's armpit!'’ 

The odor of the armpit is the most powerful in the body, suf* 
ficiently po>verful to act as a muscular stimulant even in the absence 
of any direct sexual association. This is indicated by nn obser\*ntion 
made by F6r<>, who noticed, when living opposite a laundry, that an 
old w'oman who worked near the window would, toward the close of 
the day, introduce her right hand under the sleeve of the other to the 
armpit and then hold it to her nose; this she would do about every five 
minutes. It >vas evident that the odor acted as a stimulant to her fail* 
ing energies. F6r6 has been informed by others who have had oc¬ 
casion to frequent workrooms that this proocctling is by no means un* 
<x>mmon among persons of l>oth sexes. {F^t6, LVnslincf Scxucl, second 
ixlition, p, 135.) I have myself noticed the same gosturo very dclib* 
crately made in the street ny a young English woman of the working 
class, under circumstances which suggested that it acted as an im¬ 
mediate stimulant in fatigue. 
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Huj'smans—who in his no%’eIs haa insist!^ on odors^ both those of 
iL personal kind and perfumes, with great precision—has devoted one 
of the sketches, “Le Goueset/’ in his Cro^uis yariaUns (1880) to the 
var>ing odors of women’s armpits. have followed this fragrance in 
the country/' ho remarks, ^‘behind a group of women gleaners under 
tlio bright sun. It was excessive and terrible; it stung your nostrils 
like an unstoppered bottle of alkali; it seized you, irritating your 
mucous membrane with a rough o<lor which had in it something of 
the redish of wild duck cooked with olives and the sharp odor of the 
shallot. On the whole, it was not a vile or repugnant emanation; it 
unibxl, as an anticipated thing, with the formidable odors of the land- 
scaf>o; it was the pure note, completing with tlie human aniinaU* cry 
of heat the odorous melody of beasts and woods/’ He goes on to 
speak of the perfume of feminine arms in the ball room. **Thcre the 
aroma is of ainuioniated valerian, of ch1<>rinat<*d urine, brutallv ac¬ 
centuated Hometinies. even with a slight scent of prussic acid aliout it. 
a faint whifT of ovorrijM* jieaches/' These “spice-boxes/* however, Iluys- 
mans continues, are more seductive when their perfume is filtered 
through thu gunnents. ^‘Thc ap]M*al of iho balsam of their arms is then 
less iiiHolent, less cynical, than at the ball where they are more naked, 
but it more easily uncag<^ the animal in man. Various as the color of 
the hair, the od^ir of the urnipit is infinitely dirigible; its gamut covers 
the W'hole keyboard of o<lors, reaching the obstinate Bceuts of syringit 
and cider, and sometimes recalling the sweet perfume of the ruh)>od 
fmgcTs that have held a eigurette* Audacious and so me times fatiguing 
in the brunette and the black woman, sharp and fierce in the red 
woman, the armpit is heady us some sugar^^d wines in the blondes/* It 
will bo noU'd that this very exact description corres))onds at various 
points with the remarks of more scientifle observers. 

Sometimes the alor of tlic armpit may even become a kind of 
fetich which is craved for its own sake and in itself suHiocs to give 
pleasure. V6r6 has rcHordcd such a case, in u frien<l of his own. a man 
of UO, with whom at one time he used to hunt, of rohust health and 
belonging to a healthy family. On thcHe hunting expe<]itiori8 he \ised 
to tease the girls and women ho met (sometimes oven rather old 
women) in a surprising inanner, when he came u]K>n them walking 
in tho Adds with their short-sloeved chemises ex]>osed. When he had 
succeeded in introducing his hand into the woman’s armpit ho went 
away satisfied, and frequently held tho hand to his nose with ovi<lent 
pleu.sijre. After long hesitation V0t6 asked for an explanation, which 
was frankly given. As a child he had liked the odor, w'ltliout know¬ 
ing why. As a young man women with strong odors had 8tiniulat4Hi 
him to extraordinary sexual exploits, and now* they were tlie only 
women wdio had any influence on him. lie professed to be able t4> 

6 
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recognize continence by tbe odor, as well as tbe most favorable moment 
for approaching a woman. Throughout life a cold in the head had 
always been accompanied by persistent general c.xcitcment, (Ff-rfr, 
L’ln^iitict Scxticl, 1902, p. 134.) 

We not only have to recognize that in the course of evolu¬ 
tion the specidc odors of the se.vual region have sunk into the 
background as a source of sexual allurements, we have further 
to recognize tlie significant fact that even those personal odors 
which are chiefly liable under normal circumstances to come 
occasionally within the conscious sexual sphere, and indeed 
purely personal odors of all kinds, fail to exert any attraction, 
but rather tend to cause antipathy, unless some degree of 
tumescence has already been attained. That is to say, our 
olfactory experiences of the human body approximate rather 
to our tactile experiences of it than to our visual experiences. 
Sight is our most intellcctvml sense, and we trust ourselves to 
it with comparative boldness witliout any undue dread that 
its messages will hurt us by their personal intimacy; we even 
court its experiences, for it is the chief organ of our curiosity, 
as smell is of a dog’s. But smell with us has ceased to be a 
leading channel of intellectual curiosity. Personal odors do not, 
as vision docs, give us information that is very largely intel¬ 
lectual ; they make an appeal tliat is mainly of an intimate, 
emotional, imaginative character. They thus tend, when we 
arc in our nonnal condition, to arouse what James calls the 
antiscxual instinct. 

“I cannot understand how people do not see how tho senses aro 
connected,” said Jenny Lind to J. A. Symonds (Uoratio Brown, J, A. 
Ht/monds, vol. i, p. 207). ‘‘What I have sulTercd from my sense of 
smell 1 Aly youth was misery from my acuteness of sensibility.” 

Mantegozm discusses the strength of olfactory antipathies {Fitu 
ologia dcH* Oiiio, p. 101), and mentions that once when ill in Para¬ 
guay ho was nursed by an Indian girl of 10, who was fresh as a peach 
and o.xtremely clean, but whoso odor—"a mixture of wild beast’s lair 
and decayed onions”—caused nausea and almost made him faint. 

Moll {Vntcrauchungen Uher die Libido Sexualia, bd. i, p. 135) 
records tljo case of a neuropathic man who was constantly rendered 
impotent by his antipathy to personal body odors. It hod very fro- 
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quently happened to him to be attracted by the face and appearance 
of a girl, but at the last moment potency wa.^ inhibited by the iK^t- 
ceptioii of pernonal odor. 

In the case of a man of distinguished ability known to me, be¬ 
longing to n somewhat neuropathic family, there is extreme sensitive¬ 
ness to the smell of a woman, which is frequently the most obvious 
thing to him nl>out her. He has seldom known a woman whose natura) 
perfume entirely suita him, and hi.s olfactorj* impressions have fre 
qucntly been the immediate cause of a rupture of relationships. 

It wag formerly discussed whether strong personal o<h)r const it uU>d 
adequate ground for divorce. Hagen, who brings f<»rward references 
on this point {Scxucllc (}6phrc^iolo/fie. pp. 75-83), considers that tho 
bo<ly odors are normally and naturally repulsive because tljcy are 
clos<dy associated with the aipryl group of odors, which are those of 
many of the excretions. 

Olfactory antipathies are, however, often strictly 6ul>ordiuat<d to 
tho individiiaTs general emotional attitude toward the ohjcK^t from which 
they emanate. This is illustrated in the case, known to me, of a man 
who on a hot day entering a sU^mboat with a woman to >vhom ho 
was atUtclicd seated himself between her and a man, a stranger. He 
soon became conscious of an axillary odor which ho cnncludi*d to como 
from the man and which he felt as disagrecahlc. Hut a little later ho 
realized that it procctsicHl from his own companion, and with this dis¬ 
covery tho o<lor at once lost its disagreeable character. 

In thin respect a ]M*rsonal odor rescinbli^s a personal touch. Two 
iniiinuto touches of the hand, Uiougli of precisely similar physicitl 
quality, may in their emotional effects bo separated by un immeasurable 
interval, in dci>ondcnco on our attitude toward the iM»rson from whom 
they proceed. 

Personal odor, in order to make its allurement felt, and 
not to arouse antipathy, must, in normal persons, liave been 
preceded by conditions wl»ich have inhibited the play of the 
antisexual instinct. A certain degree of tumescence must al¬ 
ready have been attained. It is even possible, wlien we bear 
in mind the intimate syinpatliy between tlie se.xual sphere and 
the nose, that the olfactory organ needs to have its sensibility 
modified in a form recej)tivc to sexual messages, though such an 
assumption is by no means necessary. It is when such a faint 
preliminary degree of tumescence has been attained, however 
it may have been attained,—for the methods of tumescence, 
as we know, are innumerable,—that a sympathetic personal odor 
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is enaWod to make its appeal. If we analyze the cases in which 
olfactory perceptions have j)rove<l potent in love, we sliall nearly 
always find that thov have been experienced under circum- 
shiiicos favorable for the occurrence of tumescence. When this 
is not the case we may reasonably sxispect the presence of some 
degvQo of perversion. 

In tho oft-quoted case of the Austrian peaMiit who found that 
ho was aided in seducing young women by dancing with thorn and then 
wiping their faros with a handkerchief ho had kept in his armpit> we 
may doubtless regard tho proMniinnry excitomont of the dance ns an 
essential factor in tho intluencc produced. 

In the same way, I am acipiaintod with the ease of a Indy not 
usually Bonsitivo to simple l>ody odors (though afTocted by perfumes 
and flowers) who on ono occasion, when already in a state of sexual 
erotliism, was highly excited when perceiving tho odor of her lover’s 
axilla. 

The same influence of preliminary excitement may bo seen in 
another insianco known to mo, that of a gentlemen who when traveling 
abroad fell in with three charming young ladies during a long railway 
journey, Ho was conscious of a pleasurable cxcitcnient caused by tho 
prolonged intimacy of the journey, but this only became definitely 
sexual when the youngest of tho ladies, stretching before him to look 
out of tho window and holding on to tho rack above, accidentally 
brought her axilla into close proximity with his face, whereupon erection 
was cnusc*d, altliough he himself regards personal odors, nt all events 
when emanating from strangers, as indilTercnt or repulsive. 

A medical corrospomlcnt, referring to the fact that with many 
men (indecxl women also) sexual excitement occurs after dancing for 
a considerable time, remarks that ho considers tho odor of tho womoji's 
sweat 18 hero a considerable factor. 

The characteristics of olfaction which our investigation 
has so far revealed have not, on the whole, been favorable to 
the influence of personal odors as a sexual attraction in civil¬ 
ized men. It is a primitive sense which had its flowering time 
before men arose; it is a comparatively unsesthetic sense; it is 
a somewhat obtuse sense which among Europeans is usually 
incapable of perceiving the odor of tlie ^Tiuman floweri^—to 
use Qoethe^s phrase—except on very close contact, and on tliis 
account, and on account of the fact that it is a predominantly 
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emotional sense, personal odors in ordinary social intercourse 
are less likely to arouse the sexual dnstinct tlian the aiitisexual 
instinct. If a certain degree of tumescence is required before 
a personal odor can exert an attractive influence, a powerful 
personal odor, strong enough to be perceived before any degree 
of tumescence is attained, will tend to cause rej)ulsion, and in 
so doing tend, consciously or unconsciously, to excite prejudice 
against personal odor altogether. Tliis is actually the case in 
civilization, and most people, it would appear, view with more 
or less antipathy the personal odors of tlmse persons to whom 
they are not sexually attracted, while their attitude is neutral 
in this respect toward the individuals to whom they are sex¬ 
ually attracted.1 The following statement by a correspondent 
seems to me to express tlic experience of the majority of men in 
this respect: “I do not notice tliat dilTerent people have differ¬ 
ent smells. Certain women 1 have known have been in the habit 
of using particular scents, but no associations could be aroused 
if I were to smell the same scent now, for I should not identify 
it. As a boy I was very fond of scent, and I associate tlxis witli 
my marked sexual proclivities. I like a woman to use a little 
scent. It rouses my se.xual feelings, but not to any large ex¬ 
tent. I dislike the smell of a woman’s vagina.” While the last 
statement seems to express the feeling of many if not most 
men, it may be proper to add tliat there seems no natural 
reason why the vulvar odor of a clean and healthy woman 
should be other tlian agreeable to a normal man who is her 
lover. 

In literature it is the natural odor of women rather than 
men which receives attention. We should expect this to be the 
case since literature is chiefly produced by men. The question 
as to whetlier men or women are really more apt to be sexually 
influenced in tliis way cannot thus be decided. Among ani¬ 
mals, it seems probable, both sexes are alike influenced by 
odors, for, while it is usually the male whose sexual regions 

1 Moll’s inquiries among normal persons have also 8ho^vn that few 
people arc conscious of odor os a sexual attraction. {Uniertuchunffott 
iiber die Libido Bewualie. Bd. 1, p. 133.) 
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are furnished with special scent glands, when such occur, the 
peculiar odor of the female during the sexual season is cer¬ 
tainly not less edicacious ns an allurement to the male. If we 
compare the general susreptihility of men and women to agree¬ 
able odors, apart from the question of sexual allurement, tliere 
can he little doubt that it is most marked among women. As 
(iroos points out, even among children little girls are more in¬ 
terested in scents than boys, and the investigations of various 
workers, especially Garbini, have shown tliat there is actually 
u greater power of discriminating odors among girls than 
among hove. Jlarro has gone further, and in an extemlcd series 
of observations on girls before and after the establishment 
of puberty—which is of considerable interest from the point 
of view of the sexual signilicance of olfaction—he has shown 
rcjison to believe that girls acquire an increased susceptibility 
to odors wlien sexual life begins, altlmugh they show no such 
increased powers ns regards tl)e other senses.* On the whole, 
it would appear that, while women are not apt to be seriously 
alTccted, in the absence of any preliminary excitation, by crude 
body odors, they are by no means insusceptible to the sexual 
influence of olfactory im{)ressions. It is ])rohable, indeed, that 
they are more affected, and more frequently affected, in tliis 
way, than arc men. 

Edounrd do Goncourt, in his novel Ch^ic —tho intimate history 
of n young girl, founded, ho statos, on inveh personal observation— 
dcMcribi‘8 (Cliapter LXXXV) tho delight with which ecnsuotis, but 
clmelc young girls often take in strong |>crfuines. “I’erfumc and love,” 
ho remarks, "impart delights which arc closely allied." In an curlier 
chapter (XLIV) ho writes of his heroine at tho ago of 16: "The in¬ 
timately happy emotion which tho young girl experienced in reading 
/'uuf ct yirginic and other honestly amorous books she sought to make 
moro complete and intense and penetrating by soaking the book with 
scent, and tho love-story rcnclicd her senses and imagination through 
pages moist with liquid perfume." 

• Marro, La, Pubertd, 1808, Chapter II. Tardif found in boys that 
berfumes exerted little or no intlucuco on circulation and respiration 
before puberty, though his obsrvations on this point were too few to 
carry weight. 
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Garhint (Archii-io per VAntropofo^ia^ 1896, fa sc* 3) in a verj* thor¬ 
ough investigation of a large num1>er of children, found that the earliest 
osmo-gustative sensations occurred in the fourth week in girls, the 
fifth week in boys; the first real and definite olfactorj’ sensations ap* 
peared in the fifteenth month in girls, in the sixteenth in boys; while 
experiments on several hundred children between the ages of 3 an*! 
0 years showed the girls slightly, but distinctly, superior to the boys. 
It may, of course, be argxicd that these results merely show a some¬ 
what greater precocity of girls. I have summari7.ei] the main investiga¬ 
tions into this question in Alan and Woman^ revised and enlarged 
edition, 1904, pp. 134-138, On the whole, they to indicate greater 

olfactory aeutiuiess on the part of women, but the evidence is by no 
means altogetluT eoncordant in this sense. Popular and general scien¬ 
tific opinion is also by no means always in harmony. Thus, Tardif, in 
iiis liook on o<iora in relation to the sexual instinct, throughout ns- 
sunieg, as a matter of course, that the setiBe of smell is most keen in 
men; while, on the other hand, I note that in a pamphlet by Mr. 
Martin Peris, a manufacturing perfumer, it is stated with equal con¬ 
fidence that “it is a wcdl-known fact that Indies have, even without a 
practice of long standing, a keener sense of smell than men/' anrl on 
this account he employs a staff of young ladies for testing perfumes 
by smell in the lal>oratory by the glared paper test. 

It is gometitnes said that the use of strong perfumes by women 
indicates a dulled olfactory organ. On the other hand, it is said that 
the use of tobacco deadens the sensitiveness of the masculine nose. 
Both these statements seem to bo without foundation. The use of a 
large amount of p^erfume is rather a question of tasU* than a question 
of sensor}* ocutencss (not to mention that those who live in nn at¬ 
mosphere of perfume ore, of course, only faintly conscious of it), and 
the chemist perfumer in his laboratory surrounded by strong odors can 
distinguish them all with great delicac}\ Aa regards tobacco, in Spain 
the cigarreras arc women and girls who live perpetually in nn atmos¬ 
phere of tohaeco, and Sefiora Pardo Bazan, who knows them well, 
remarks in her novel. La Tribuna, which deals with life in a tobacco 
factor}*, that “the acuity of the sense of smell of the cigarreras is 
notable, and it would sei^m that instead of blunting the nasal membrane 
the toliacco makes the olfactory ner^'es keener.” 

”lt WAS the same as if I was in a sweet apple garden, from the 
sweetness that came to mo when the light wind passed over them and 
stirred their clotlies,” a woman is represented as saying oonceming a 
troop of handsome men in the Irish sagas {Cuchulain of Muirtkemne^ 
p. 101). Tlie pleasure and excitement experienced by a woman in the 
odor of her lover is usually felt concerning a vague and mixed odor 
which may bo characteristic, but is not definitely traceable to any 
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specific bodily sexual odor. The general odor of the man she loves, ono 
woman states, is highly, sometim*^ even overwhelmingly, attractive 
to her; hut the specific odor of the male sexual organs which she de« 
scribes ns fishy has no attraction. A man writes that in his relations 
with wonu'n ho has never been able to detect that they were influenced 
by the axillary or other specific o<lors. A woman writes: “To mo any 
|K*rsoTial odor, as that of perspiration, is very disagrtK^able, and the 
healthy tioAcd human body is very free from any o^lor. Fresh jM*rspira- 
tion has no disnj^ocahle smell; it is only by reUmlion in the clothing 
that it bt^cotnes objectionable. The faint smell of smoke which lingers 
round men who smoko much is rather exciting to me, but only when it 
is vert/ faint. If at all strong it bocotnes disagreeable. As most of tho 
men who have attracted me have been great smokers, there is doubtless 
a direct association of ideas. It has only once ocimrred to me that an 
indifferent unpleasant smell became attractive in connection with some 
particular ]>erson. In this case it was the scent of stale tol>acco, sucli 
as comes from the end of a cold cigar or cigarette. It was, and is 
now, ver>* disagreeable to me, hut, for the time and in connection with 
a particular person, it seemed to me more delightful and exciting than 
tho most delicious |)erfume. I think, however, only a very strong 
attraction could ovcr(x>me a dislike of this sort, and T doubt if I 
could experience such a twist*round if it had been a personal odor. 
Stale b)bncco, though nasty, conveys no mentally disagreeable idea. I 
mean it does not suggest dirt or unhealthiness.** 

It is probably Bigiiificntit of the somewhat considerable part which, 
in one way or another, odors and ]>erfumes play in the emotional life 
of women, that, of the 4 women whoso sexual histories are recorded 
in Appendix D of vol. iii of these Studies^ all arc liable to experience 
sexual effects from olfactory* stimuli, 3 of them from piwsonal odors 
(though this fact ie not in every case brought out in the histories as 
recorded), while of the 8 men not ono has considered his olfactory ex- 
perienocs in this respect ns worthy of mention. 

The very marke<l sexual fascination which odor, associated with 
tho men they love, exerts on women has easily passed unpcrceived, 
since women have not felt cxillod upon to proclaim it. In sexual im 
version, however, when tho woman takes a more active and outspoken 
part than in normal love, it may very clearly bo traced. Here, indeed, 
it is often oxuggoratod, in consequence of tho common tendency for 
neurotic and neurasthenic persona to bo more than normally suaooptible 
to the influenco of odors. In tho majority of inverted women, it may 
safely be said, the odor of tho beloved person plays a very considerable 
part. Thus, ono inverted woman asks tho woman she loves to send 
her some of her hair tlint she may inloxioato herself in solitude with its 
perfume (Archivio di PsicopatU Scssuali, vol, i, fasc, 3, p. 30), Again, 
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a Toung girl with some liomo-<**xua! tendencies, was apt to experience 
sexual emotions wlien in ordinary contact with schoolfellows whose 
body odor was marked ( FCt(*, L'Inatinct Sexuel, p. 200). Such e.x- 
amjtles are fairly typical. 

That the body odor of men may in a large numln'r of cases bo 
highly agnvable and sexually attractive is shown by the testimony of 
male sexual inverts. There is abundant evidence to this effect. Raf* 
falovich {l^’Urnniamc cl p. 12C) insists on the iinimrtance 

of body odors ns a sexual attraction to the male invert, and is inclined 
to think that the increased o<lor of the man’s own body during sexual 
excitement may have an auto-aphro<lisiacal cffi'ct which is reflected on 
the body of the love<l |)erson. The odor of peasants, of men who work 
in the oi)eii air, is sj>ecially apt fo be found attractive. Moll mentions 
the case of an inverted man who found the "forest, mosslike odor” of 
a schoolfellow irresistibly attractive. 

The following passage from a letter written by an Italian marquis 
has been sent to me: "llonifa/io stripi)ed one evening, to give me 
pleasure. Jle has the full, rounded Jlesh and amber coloring which paint¬ 
ers of the Giorgione school gJivc to their S. Sebastians. When he be¬ 
gan to dress, I took up an old faat-ia. or girdle of netted silk, which was 
lying under his brce<-hes, and which still prewrved the warmth of his 
body. I buried my face in it, and was half inebriated by its exquisite 
aroma of young manhood and fresh hay. He told me he had worn it 
for Uvo years. No wonder it was redolent of him. I asked him to 
let nm keep it as a souvenir, lie smiled and said: 'You like it be- 
cjiuse it has lain so long upon my pantria.' ‘Yes, ju.st so,’ I replied; 
‘whenever I kiss it, thus and thus, it will bring you back to me.’ 
Sometimes I tie It round my naked waist before I go to bod, Tho 
smell of it is enough to cause a powerful erection, and the contact of 
its fringes with my testicles ond phallus has once or twice produced 
an involuntary emission.’’ 

I may hero reproduce a communication which has reached me con¬ 
cerning the attractiveness of tho o<lor of j)easants: ‘‘One predominant 
attraction of these men is that they are pure and clean; their Iwdies 
in a stale of healthy normal function. Then they possess, if they are 
temperate, what the Greek poet Straton called tho <t>vSiKi) 

(a quality which, according to this authority, is never found in 
women). This ‘natural fair perfume of the flesh’ is a pcc-uliar attri¬ 
bute of young men who live in the open air and deal with natural ol> 
jects. Even their perspiration has an odor verj* dilTcrent from that <»f 
girls in ball-rooms: more refined, ethereal, pervasive, delicate, and dif¬ 
ficult to seize. When they have handled hay—in tho time of hay- 
harvest, or in winU*r. when they bring hay down from mountain huts— 
tho youthful peasanU carry about with them the smell of ‘a field the 
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I^rd hath blessed.* Their bodies and their clothes exhale an in- 
definable frogrnnee of purity and sex combined. Every gland of the 
robust frame seems to have accumulated scent from herbs and grasses, 
which slowly exudes from the cool, fresh skin of the lad. You do not 
perceive it in a room. Y'ou must take the young man’s hands and 
bury your face in them, or be covered with him under the same blanket 
in one binl, to feel this aroma. No sensual impression on the nerves of 
smell is more poignantly impregnated with spiritual po^'try—the poetry 
of adolesecnco, and early hours upon the hills, and labor cheerfully ac¬ 
complished, and the haiv’cst of Go<rs gifts to man brought home by 
i^uman industry. It is worth mentioning that Aristophanes, in his 
description of the perfect Athenian Kphebus, dwells upon his being 
rotlolcfit of natural {lorfumes.** 

In a passage in the second part of Faust Goetho (who appears 
to )mvG felt considerable interest in the psychology of smell) makes 
three women speak concerning the ambrosiacal odor of young men. 

In this connection, also, I note a passage in a poem (‘‘AppIetoD 
House”) by our own English poet Marvell, which it is of interest to 
riuote: — 

*'And now the carelesa victors play, 

Dancing the triumphs of the hay, 

When every mower's wholesome heat 
Smells like an Alexander’s sweat. 

Their females fragrant as the mead 
Wiieh they in fairy circles tread, 

\Mien at their dance’s end they kiss, 

Their now*inouii bay not sweeter 
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Tlie Influence of Perfumes—Their Aboriginal Pclationship to 
Sexual Body Odors—This True even of tho Fragrance of Flowers—The 
SjTithctic Manufacture of Perfumes—The Sexual Effects of Perfumes— 
Perfumes perhaps Originally Used to Heighten the Body Odors—The 
Special Significance of tho Musk Odor—Its Wide Natural Diffusion in 
Plants and Animals and Man—Musk a Powerful Stimulant—Its Wide¬ 
spread Use a« a Perfume—Peau d'Espagne—The Smell of Leather and 
its Occasional Sexual EffccU—The ^xual Influence of the Odors of 
Flowers—The Identity of many IMnnt Odors with Certain Normal and 
Abnormal Body Odors—Tho Smell of Semen in this Connection. 

So FAK wc have been mainly concerned with purely per¬ 
sonal odors. It is, however, no longer possible to confine the 
discussion of tlio sexual signinficance of odor within tlie purely 
animal limit. The various characteristics of personal odor 
which have been noted—alike those winch tend to make it re¬ 
pulsive and tliose which tend to make it attractive—have led 
to the use of artificial perfumes, to heighten tho natural odor 
wlien it is regarded as attractive, to disguise it when it is re¬ 
garded as repellent; while at the same time, happily covering 
botli of these impulses, has developed tlie pure deliglit in per¬ 
fume for its own agreeableness, the a-sthetic side of olfaction. 
In this way—altliough in a much less constant and less elabo¬ 
rate manner—the body became adorned to the sense of smell 
just as by clothing and ornament it is adorned to tlie sense of 
sight. 

But—and this is a point of great significance from our 
present standpoint—we do not really leave the sexual sphere 
by introducing artificial perfumes. The perfumes which wo 
extract from natural products, or, as is now frequently the 
case, produce by chemical synthesis, are themselves either 
actually animal sexual odors or allied in character or composi¬ 
tion to the personal odors they arc used to heighten or dis- 
gnise. Musk is the product of glands of the male Afoschus 
mosekiferus which correspond to preputial sebaceous glands; 

(91) 
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castoreum is the product of similar sexual glands in tlie beaver, 
and civet likewise from the civet; ambergris is an intestinal 
calculus found in tlie reottim of the cachclot.^ Not only, how¬ 
ever. are nearly all the perfumes of animal origin, in use by 
civilized man, odors which have a specially sexual object among 
the animals from which they are derived, but even the per¬ 
fumes of flowers may be said to be of sexual character. They 
are given out at the reproiluctive period in the lives of plants, 
and they clearly have very largely as their object an appeal 
to the insects who secure plant fertilization, such appeal hav¬ 
ing as its basis the fact that among insects themselves olfac¬ 
tory sensibility has in many ca.sjs been developed in their own 
mnting.2 There is, for example, a moth in which both sexes 
are simihirl}' and inconspicuously marked, but the males dilTuso 
an agreeable odor, said to bo like pineapple, which attracts the 
females.'* If, therefore, the odors of flowers have developed 
becau.'ie they j)rovcd useful to the plant by attracting insects 
or other living creatures, it is obvious that the advantage would 
lie with those plants which could put forth an animal sexual 
odor of agreeable character, since such an odor wo\ild prove 
fascinating to animal creatures. We here have a very simple 
explanation of tlio fundamental identity of odors in the animal 
and vegetable worlds. It thus comes about that from a psy¬ 
chological point of view wo are not really entering a new field 
wljcn we begin to discuss the influence of perfumes other than 
those of the animal body. We arc merely concerned with 
somewhat more complex or somewhat more refined sexual odors; 
they are not specifically dilferent from the human odors and 
they mingle with them harmonioxisly. Popular langxiage bears 

1 II. llonurcgnrd, ilati^rc M^dU^lc Zodlogiquc: Histoire dcs Drogues 
d'originc Animate, lyOl. 

- Profos-Kor Platenu, of Ghont, tins for many years carried on a 
scries of experiments whicli would even tend to sliow that insects aro 
scarcely attracted hy the colors of llowers at all, but mainly inlluonced 
by a sense wbieh would npi>oar to be smell. Ilia experiments have been 
rccor.hil during recent years (from 1887) in the Bulletins de l’Ac<ul6mie 
lioyalc dc Belgique, and have from time to time been summarized in 
'SatuTC, c.g., February 6, 1903. 

3 David Sharp, Cambridge yatural Bistory: Insects, Part H, p. 808. 
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witness to the trutli of this statement, and the normal and 
abnormal liuman odors, as we have already seen, are con.^tantly 
compared to artificial, animal, and plant odors, to chloroform, 
to musk, to violet, to mention, only those similitudes which seem 
to occur most fre<iueutly. 

The methods now emploved for obtAininfj (he perfumes universally 
used ID civilized lands are throe: (1) the extraction of odoriferous com¬ 
pounds from the ncMitral pro<Iucts ui which they occur; (2) the artificial 
preparation of naturally occurring odoriferous eom|K)unds by synthetic 
processes: (3) the manufacture of materials which yield odors re¬ 
sembling those of pleasant smelling natural objects. (Sec, e.g,^ ^'Natural 
and Artificial Perfumes/^ yaturVy D4*c<*ruber 27, 1900.) Tlie essential 
principles of most of our p<Tfuim‘s In'long to the complex class of 
organic compounds knou^n as terp^'nes. During recent years a number 
of the essential elements of natural perfumes have b<‘en studied, in 
many cases the methods of preparing them artideially discovor<sl, and 
they are largely replacing the use of natural {>erfiimes not only for 
noaps, etc., but for scent essenct's, though it appears to bo verj' dilTicult 
to imitate exactly the dolicite fragrance achieved by Nature. Artificial 
musk was discovered accidentally by Bauer when studying the 
butyltoluones conUiincd in a resin extractive. Vanillin, the odoriferous 
principle of the vanilla lx*an, is an aldehyde which was first artificially 
prepared by Tiertiann unci llaarnianii in 1874 by oxidizing coniferin, a 
glucosido contained in the sap of various coni forte, hut it now ap(>oarH 
to bo usually miitiufiu’tured from eiigonol, n phenol contained in oil 
of cloves. Piperonal, an aldehyde closely allied to vanillin, is used in 
perfumery under the tuiinc of heliotro|un and is prepared from oil of 
easHufrus and oil of camphor. Cumarine, the material to which tonka 
iK'an, Bw<?et woodrufT, and new-mown hay owe their characteristic odors, 
was synthetically prepared by W. H. Parkin in 18C8 by heating sodio- 
salicylic aldehyde with acetic onhydride, though now more cheaply 
prepared from an herb growing in Florida. I rone, wdneh has tlio per¬ 
fume of violets, was isolated in 1803 from a ketone contained in orris- 
root; and iofiorie, another ketono whieii has a very closely similar o<lor 
of fresh violets and was isolated afU*r some years' further work, is 
largely used in the preparation of violet porfunio. Irono and iunono 
are closely aimilar iii compoeition to oil of turpentine which when 
taken into tlie Itody is partly converted into perfume and gives a strong 
odor of violeUi to the urine. ‘*I.,itt]o has yet been accomplished toward 
ascertaining the relation between the odor and the chemical constitution 
of substances in general. Uydrocarbons as a class possess considerable 
similarity in odor, so also do tlic organic sulphides and, to a much 
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smaller extent, the ketones. The subject waits for some one to cor* 
relate its various physiological, psychological and physical aspects in 
the same way that Helmholtz did for sound. It seems, as yet, im¬ 
possible to assign any probable reason to the fact that many substances 
have a pleasant odor. It ma 3 % however, be worth suggesting that 
certain comjKuirids. such as tlie volatile sulphides and tho indoles, have 
very unpleasant odors because they are normal constituents of mam¬ 
malian excreta and of putrefied animal products; the repulsive odors 
may bo simply necessary results of evolutionary processes.** (Loc. cit,, 
XoturCy December 27, 1000.) 

Many of the perfumes in use arc really combinations of a great 
many dillcrent o<lors in varying proportions, such as oil of rose, laven¬ 
der oil, ylang-ylang, etc. The most highly appreciated perfumes arc 
often tnado up of elements which in stronger proportion would bo ro» 
garded as highly unpleasant. 

In tho study and manufacture of perfumes Germany and France 
have taken the load in recent times. The industry is one of great im* 
Ix>rtanco. In Franco alone tlio trade in perfumes amounts to £4,000,000. 

It is doubtless largely owing to the essential and funda¬ 
mental identity of odors—to the cljomical resemblances even 
of odors from tho most M’idely remote sources—that we find 
that perfximcs in ninny cases have the same sexual effects as 
are primitively possessed by the body odors. In northern coun¬ 
tries, where the use of perfumes is chiefly cultivated by women, 
it is by women tliat this sexual influence is most liable to be 
felt. Tn the South and in tJic East it appears to be at least 
equally often experienced by men. Thus, in Italy JIantegazza 
remarks that ‘‘many men of strong sexual temperament cannot 
visit with impunity a laboratory of essences and perfumes.”^ 
In tho East we find it stated in the Islamic book entitled The 
Perfumed Garden of Sheik Nefzaoui that the use of perfumes by 
women, ns well ns by men, excites to the generative act. It is 
largely in reliance on this fact that in many parts of the world, 
especially among Eastern peoples and occasionally among our¬ 
selves in Europe, women have been accustomed to perfume tlie 
body and especially the vulva.2 

» Mnntcgnzza, Fiaiologia dclV Amore, 1873, p. 176. 

zMniiU-gazza (L'Amour dana I’Humaniti, p. 04) refers to various 
peoples who practice this Inst custom. Egj-pt wos a great centre of tho 
practice more than 3000 years ago. 
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It seems liighly probable that, as has been especially era 
phasized by hlagcn, perfumes were primitively used by women, 
not as is Bometiines the case iu civilization, with the idea ot 
disguising any possible natural odor, but with the object of 
heightening and fortifying the natural odor.i If the primitive 
man was inclined to disparage a woman whose odor was slight 
or imperceptible,—turning away from her with contempt, as 
the Polynesian turned away from the ladies of Sydney: “They 
have no smell!”—women would inevitably seek to supplement 
any natural defe<-ts in this respect, and to accentuate their 
odorous qualities, in the same way as by corsets and bustles, 
even in civilization, they have sought to accentuate the sexual 
saliencies of their bodies. In this way we may. as Hagen sug* 
gests, explain the fact that until recent times tJie odors preferred 
by women have not been the most delicate or exquisite, but the 
strongest, the most animal, the mo.st sexual; musk, castoreuin, 
civet, end ambergris. 

In that interesting novel—dealing with the adventures of a Jewish 
maiden at the Persian court of Xerxes—which under the title of 
Father has found its way into the Old Testaiiinnt we are told that it 
was customary in the royal liarem at Shushan to submit the women to 
a very prolonged course of perfuming before they were mlinittcd to the 
king: “six months with oil of myrrh and six mouths with s%veet odors.” 
{E$ther, Chapter II, v. 12.) 

In the Arabian Nights there are many allusions to the use of per¬ 
fumes by women with a more or less definitely stated aphrodisiacal 
intent. Thus wo read in tlic story of Kamaralxamnn: ‘‘With fine in¬ 
cense I will perfume my breasts, my Ixdly, my whole body, so that my 
skin may melt more swcidly in thy mouth, O apple of my eyol” 

E%'en among savages the perfuming of the Iiody is sometimes prac¬ 
ticed with the object of inducing love in the partner, Sehcdlong staU-s 
that the Papuans of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land rub various fragrant plants 
into their bodies for this purpose. (Zcit/ichrift fiir Ethnologic, 1899, lit. 
i, p. 19.) The significance of this practice is more fully revealed by llail- 
don when studying the Papuans of Torres Straits among whom the 
initiative in courtship is taken by the women. It was by scenting 

1 Hagen, BcxuelU 0 */>hr<‘ 8 tofo<;i<J, 1901, p. 220. It has been sug¬ 
gested to rao by a medical corres|)ondent that one of tho primitive 
objects of the hoir, alike on head, mons veneris, and axilla, was to 
collect sweat and heighten its odor to sexual ends. 
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himself with a pungent odorous substance that a young man indicated 
that he was rea<ly to be sued by the girls. A man would wear this 
scent at the bark of his neck during a dance in order to attract th^ 
attention of a particular girl; it was believed to act with magical cer¬ 
tainty, after the manner of a charm (/Reports of the Cambridge Anlhro- 
jMlogical Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. v, pp. 211, 222, and 328). 

'llic perfume which is of all perfumes the most interesting 
fronj tlie jirosent j)oint of view is certainlj’ musk. With am¬ 
bergris, musk is the cliicf member of Linna;us's group of Odorcs 
anibrosuiae, a group which in sexual significances, as Zwaarde- 
niakcr icmarks, ranks besides the cnpryl group of odors. It 
is a perfume of ancient origin; its name is Persian^ (indicating 
doubtless the clinnncl whence it reached Europe) and ulti¬ 
mately derived from the Sanskrit word for testicle in allusion 
to tlie fact that it was contained in a pouch removed from the 
sexual parts of the male musk-deer. Ulusk odors, however, 
often of considerable strength, are very widely distributed in 
Nature, alike among animals and plants. This is indicated 
by the frequency with which the word “musk^* forms part of 
the names of animals and plants which are by no means al¬ 
ways nearly related. We have the musk-o.\, the musky mole, 
several species called musk-rat, the musk-duct, the musk- 
beetle; while among plants which hare received their names 
from a real or supposed musky odor are, besides several that 
arc called musk-plant, the musk-rose, the musk-hyacinth, tlie 
musk-mallow, tlie musk-orchid, the musk-melon, the mnsk- 
cherry, the musk-pear, tlie musk-plum, inuskat and muscatels, 
musk-soed, iiiusk-tree, musk-wood, etc.i But a musky odor is 
not merely widespread in Nature among plants and tlie lower 
animals, it is peculiarly associated with man. Incidentally 
wo have already seen how it is regarded os characteristic of 
some races of man, especially the Chinese. Moreover, tlie 
smell of the negress is said to be musky in character, and 

1 Tl»o names of nil our chief perfumes aro Arabic or Persian: civet, 
musk, ambergris, attar, camphor, etc. 

2ti<Kiuct (Oaphrt'siologic, pp. 73-76) has on interesting passage on 
the pre\nlenco of the musk odor in animals, planU, and even mineral 
flubdUiticca. 
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among Europeans a musky odor is said to be charactoristic of 
blondes. Ijaycock, in his Nervous Diseases of Women, stated 
his opinion that “the musk odor is certainly the sexual odor 
of man"; and Fere states that tlie musk odor is that among 
natural perfumes most nearly approaching the odor of the sex¬ 
ual secretions. Wc have seen that tlie Chinese poet vaunts 
the musky odor of his mistress’s armpits. wl)ile another Orien¬ 
tal saying concerning the attractive woman is tliat “her navel 
is filled with musk.” Persian literature contains many refer¬ 
ences to musk as an attractive body odor, and Firdusi speaks 
of a woman's hair as “a crown of musk,” while the Arabian 
poet filotannabi says of his mistress that ‘Hier hyacintliine hair 
smells sweeter than Scythian musk.” Galopin stated that he 
knew women whose natural odor of musk (and less frequently 
of ambergris) was sufficiently strong to impart to a hath in 
less than an Imur a perfume due entirely to tlie exhalations 
of the musky body; it must be added that Galopin was an en¬ 
thusiast in this matter. 

The special significance of musk from our present point 
of view lies not only in the fact that we here have a perfume, 
widely scattered tiiroughout nature and often in an agreeable 
form, which is at the same time a very frequent personal odor 
in man. Musk is the odor which not only in the animals to 
which it has given a name, but in many others, is a specifically 
8e.xual odor, chiefly emitted during the sexual season. The sex¬ 
ual odors, indeed, of most animals seem to be modifications of 
musk. The Sphinx moth has a musky odor which is confined 
to the male and is doubtless sexual. Some lizards have a musky 
odor which is heightened at the sexual season; crocodiles dur¬ 
ing the pairing season emit from their submaxillary glands a 
musky odor which pervades tlieir haunts. In the same way 
elephants emit a musky odor from their facial glands during 
the rutting season. The odor of the musk-duck is chiefly con¬ 
fined to the breeding season.^ The musky odor of tlie negress 
is said to be lieightened during sexual excitement. 

1 Laycock brings together yarious instances of the soxunl odors 
of animals, insisting on their musky character (A^ertou^ Dwqbcb of 

7 
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The predominance of musk as a sexual odor is associated 
with tlie fact that its actual nervous influence, apart from the 
presence of sewia! association, is very considerable. Fere found 
it to be a powerful muscular stimulant. In former times mvisk 
enjoyed a high reputation as a cardiac stimulant; it fell into 
disuse, hut in recent years its use in asthenic states has been 
revived, and excellent results, it has been claimed, have fol¬ 
lowed its administration iu cases of collapse from Asiatic 
cholera. For sexual torpor in women it still has (like vanilla 
and samlal) a certain degree of reputation, though it is not 
often \ised, and some of the old Arabian physicians (especially 
Avicenna) recommended it, with castoreum and myrrh, for 
amcnoiThma. Its powerful action is indicated by the experi¬ 
ence of Es()uirol, who stated that he liad seen cases in which 
•ensory stimulation by musk in women during lactation had 
produced mania. It has always had tlie reputation, more espe¬ 
cially in the Mohammedan East, of beijig a sexual stimulant 
to men; “the noblest of perfumes,” it is called in El Kiab, “and 
that which most provokes to venery.” 

It is doubtless a fact signifleant of the special sexual effects 
of musk tlmt, as Lnycock remarked, in cases of special idiosyn¬ 
crasy to odors, musk appears to be that odor which is most liked 
or disliked. Tlni.s, the old Englisli ]>hysician Whytt remarked 
that “several delicate women who could easily bear the stronger 
smell of tobacco have been tliroum into fits by musk, ambergris, 
or a pale rosc.”i It may be remarked that in the Perfumed 
Harden of Sheik Nefzaoui it is stated tliat it is by their sexual 
effects that perf\unes tend to throw women into a kind of swoon, 
and Lcjcrctius remarks that a woman who smells castoreum, 
another animal sexual perfume, at the time of her menstrual 
period may swoon.2 

ironicu; section, “Odors”). See nJso a section in the Descent of ilan 
(Port II, Chapter XVIII), In which Dnnvin argues that “t)>e most 
odoriferous males are tho most successful in winning the females.” Dis¬ 
tant also hna an interesting paper on this subject, “Biological Sug¬ 
gestions,” Zoologist, May, 1002; he point* out the significant fact that 
musky mlors are usually confined to tho male, and argues that notmnl 
odors generally are more often attractive than protcctivo. 

J R. Whytt. irorA*. 1768, p. 543. 

2 Lucretius, VI, 700-6. 
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Not only is musk the most cherished perfume of the 
Islamic world, aud Oie special favorite of the Trophet himself, 
who greatly delighted in perfumes (“I love your world/* he is 
reported to have said in ohl age. “for its women and its per¬ 
fumes”),* it is the only perfume generally used by the women of 
a land in which tlie refinements of life have been carried so 
far as Japan, and they received it from tlie Chinese.^ 

iloreover, musk is still the most popular of European ])er- 
fumes. It is the perfumes containing musk, Piosse states in 
his well-known book on the /lr< of Perfumery, which sell best 
It is certainly true that in its simple form the odor of musk 
is not nowadays highly considcreil in Europe. This fact is 
connected with the cTcr-growing refinement in accordance with 
which the specific odors of the sexual regions in human beings 
tend to lose their primitive attractiveness and bodily odors gen¬ 
erally become mingled with artificial perfumes and so disgxiised. 
But, although musk in its simple form, and under its ancient 
name, has lost its hold in Europe, it is an intere.sting anti sig¬ 
nificant fact that it is still the perfumes which contain musk 
that are the most widely popular. 

Pea\i d’Espagne may be mentioned as a highly complex a>id 
luxurious perfume, often the favorite scent of sensuous per¬ 
sons, which really owes a large part of its potency to the pres¬ 
ence of the cnidc animal sexual odors of musk and civet. It 
consists of wash-leather steeped in ottos of neroli, rose, .‘iantal, 
lavender, verl)ena, bergamot, cloves, and cinnamon, subse¬ 
quently smeared with civet and musk. It is said by some, prob¬ 
ably with a certain degree of truth, that Peau d’Espagne is of 

1 llohamincd, said Aycslia. was very fond of perfumes, o.spcci,.:iy 
“men’s scents,” musk and umlwrgris. He used al.HO to burn camphor on 
odoriferous wood and enjoy the fragrant smell, while ho never refused 
perfumes when olfercd them as a present. The things he cared for iiioat, 
said Aycslia, were women, scents, and foods. Muir, lAfe of Mahomet, 
vol. Hi, p. 297. 

2 If. ten Kate, International Ceniralblatt fUr Anthroiwloffie, lit. 
6 , 1002. This autlior, who made olworvalions on Japanese with Zwnnrde- 
makcr’s olfactometer, found that, contrary to an opinion sometimes 
stated, they have a somewhat defective sense of smell. Ho remarks 
that there aro no really native Japanese perfumes. 
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all perfumes that which most nearly approaches the odor of a 
woman's skin; whether it also suggests the odor of leather is 
not so clear. 

'J'here is, however, no doubt that the smell of leather has 
a curiously stimulating sexual iuflvicnce on many men and 
women. It is an odor which seems to occupy' an intermediate 
]>Jace between the natural l)odv odors and the artificial per¬ 
fumes for whicli it sometimes serves as a basis; pos.^iblv it is 
to this fact that its occasional se.xual inlluence is owing, for, as 
we liave already seen, there i.s a tendency for sexual allurement 
to attach to odors which are not tlic specific personal body odors 
but yet aix' related to tliem. Moll considers, no doulit rightly, 
tliat shoo fetichisni, perhaps the most frequent of sexual fetich- 
i.^tic perversions, is greatly favored, if, indeed, it does not owe 
it.s origin to. the associated odor of the feet and of the shoes.^ 
lie narrates a ca.se of shoe fetichism in a man in which the per¬ 
version liegan at the age of (>; when for the first time he wore 
new shoes, having previously used only the left-off .shoes of liis 
chler brutlier; ho felt and .smelt these new shoes with sensa¬ 
tions of unnmoa.surcd pleasure; and a few years later began to 
use shoes as a method of masturbation.^ Xiicke has also rc- 
conlod tlie case of a shoe fetichist who declared that the se.xual 
attraction of shoes (usually his wife's) lay largely in the odor 
of the leatlier.-'* Krafft-Ebing, again, brings forward a case 
of shoe fetichism in which the significant fact is mentioned 
that the subject bought a jiair of leather cuffs to smell while 
masturbatiJig.^ llcstif de la Ilretonne, who was somewhat of a 
shoo fetichist, appears to have enjoyed smelling shoes. It is 
not probable that the odor of leather explains the whole of 
shoe fetichism,—as we shall see when, in another “Study,” this 
question comes before us—and in many cases it cannot be said 
to enter at all; it is, however, one of tlie factors. Such a con- 


I .Mod: Die Kontriire ScTtialcinpfindung, third edition, 1890, p. 300. 
2Moll; Libido SexualiSf bd. p« 284. 

NUcko^ “Uu Cas dc FoticluBnie do SouUors,” Bulletin dc to 
Sociiti dc Mi'decino Jlcnlale de Belgique. 1804. 

^ Psychopathia Scxualis» EnglisU edition^ p. 1G7. 
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elusion is further supported by the fact that by many the odcr 
of new slices is sometimes desired as an adjuvant to coitus. Tt 
is in the experience of prostitutes tliat such a device is not in¬ 
frequent. Niicke mentions that a colleague of his was informed 
by a prostitute that several of lier clients desired the odor of 
new shoes in the room, and that she was accustomed to obtain 
the desired perfume by holding her shoes for a moment over the 
flame of a spirit lamp. 

The direct sexual influence of the odor of leather is, how 
ever, more conclusively proved by those instances in which it 
e.xists apart from shoes or other objects having any connection 
with the human body. I have elsewhere in these ‘‘Studies''^ 
recorded the case of a lady, entirely normal in sexual and other 
respects, who is conscious of a considerable degree of pleasur¬ 
able sexual excitement in the presence of the smell of leather 
objects, more especially of leather-bound ledgers and in shops 
where leather objects arc sold. She tliinks this dates from the 
period when, ns a chihl of 9, she was sometimes left alone for a 
time on a high stool in an olhee. A possible explanation in 
this case lies in the supposition that on one of these early occa- 
sion.s sexual excitement was produced by the contact with the 
stool (in a way that is not infrequent in young girls) and that 
the accidentally associated odor of leather permanently alfected 
tile nervous system, while the really significant contact left no 
permanent impression. Even on such a supposition it might, 
however, still be maintained that a real potency of the leather 
odor is illustrated by tliis case, and this is likewise suggested 
by the fact that the same subject is also sexually affected by 
various perfumes and odorous flowers not recalling leather.2 

1 Studies in the Psychology of Bex, vol. Hi, “ApjMjndix B, History 
VIII.” 

sPliilip Salmuth {Obscrvaliones ilcdtar, Centuna II, no. C3) io 
the sevcnteentli century recorded a case in which a young girl of noble 
birth (whose sister waa fond of eating chalk, cinnamon, and cloves) 
expericncx'd extreme pleasure in smelling old books. It would api>ear, 
however, that in this case the fascination lay not so much in the mlor 
of the leather oa in the mouldy odor of worm-eaten books; "fulore 
veterum liborum, a blaltis et tinois exceorum, situque proraus corrup- 
torum" are Salmuth’s words. 
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Tt has been suggested to me by a lady that the odor of 
leather suggests that of the sexual organs. The same sugges¬ 
tion is made l>v llagim,^ and I find it stated by Gould and Pyle 
that menstruating girls sometimes smell of leather. The secret 
of its intluence mav thus be not altogether obscure; in the fact 
that leather is animal skin, and that it may thus vaguely stir 
tlic olfactory sensibilities which had been ancestrally atTected 
bv tlie sexual stiimilus of the skin odor lies the probable found¬ 
ation of the mystery. 

In the absence of all suggestion of personal or animal 
odors, in its most exquisite forms in the fragrance of flowers, 
olfaetory sensations are still very frecpicntly of a vohiptuous 
eliaracter. Ma>itcga?.za has remarked that it is a proof of the 
close eonnoetioii hetween the sense of smell and the sexual 
organs that tlio expression of pleasure produced by olfaction 
resembles the expression of sexual pleasures.^ Make the 
chastest woman smell the flowers she likes best, he remarks, 
and she will close her eyes, breathe deeply, and, if very sensi¬ 
tive. tremble all over, presenting an intimate picture which 
otiiorwi.so she never shows, except perhaps to her,lover. lie 
mentions a Indy who said: “I sometimes feel such pleasure in 
smelling flowers that I seem to bo committing a sin.”3 It is 
really the ea.so that in many persons—usually, if not exclu¬ 
sively, women—the odor of flowers produces not only a highly 
plensurablo, but a distinctly and s))ocifienlly sex^ml, effect. I 
have met with numerous cases ii\ which this effect was well 
marked. It is usually white flowers with heavy, penetrating 
odors which exert this influence. Thus, one lady (who is simi¬ 
larly affected by various perfumes, forget-me-nots, ylang-ylang, 

1 ScTut'llc Osphrfsiologie, p. 100. 

2 Mantcgnzrji. Fisiolopia dvll’ Amore, p. 176. 

8 In tldii connection I niny qiioto the remark of the writer of a 
thoughtful article in the Jountal of Pepehological Medicine, 18.S1: “The 
use of Bcents, eapecially those allied to the musky, is one of the luxuries 
of women, and in some constitutions cannot be indulged without some 
danger to the morals, by tbc excitement to tbe ovnrin which rcaulta. 
And nithnugh less potent ns ophrodisincs in their action on the sexual 
system of women than of men, wo have reason to think that they can* 
not be used to excess with impunity by most." 
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etc.) finds that a number of tiowers produce on her a definite 
sexual effect, with nioistoniii;: of the pudenda. Tliis elFect is 
especially produced )>y white llowors like the gardenia, tuberose, 
etc. Another lady, who lives in India, has a similar experience 
with llowers. She writes: A scent to cause me sexual excite¬ 
ment must be somewhat heavy and pcnctratino. Nearly all 
white flowers so aircct me and many Indian flowers with heavy, 
almost pungent scents. (All the flower scents are quite uncon¬ 
nected with me with any individual.) Tuberose, lilies of the 
vallev, and frangipani flowers have an almost intoxicating ell’ect 
on me. Violets, roses, mignonette, and many otliers, though 
ver^’ delicious, give me no sexual feeling at all. For this reason 
the line, ‘The lilies and languors of virtue for the roses and 
raptures of tdeo’ seems all wrong to me. The lily seems to me 
a very scn.sual flower, wliile the rose and its scent .‘^eem very 
good and coimtrifled and virtuous. Shelley’s description of the 
lily of tho valley, ‘whom youth makes so fair and j>assion so 
pale,’ falls in much more with my ideas. I can (piite under¬ 
stand,” she adds, “that leather, especially of books, might have 
an exciting elTect, as the smell has this penetrating quality, but 
I do not think it produces any special feeling in me.” This 
more sensuous character of wliite flowers is fairly obvious to 
many persons who do not experience from them any specifically 
sexual effects. To some people lilies liuve an odor which they 
describe as sexual, although these persons may be quite un¬ 
aware that Hindu authors long since described the vulvar se¬ 
cretion of the Padmini, or perfect woman, during coitus, as 
“perfumed like the lily that has newly burst.”i It is note¬ 
worthy that it was more especially the white flowers lily, 
tuberose, etc.—whicli were long ago noted by Cloquet as liable 
to cause various unpleasant nervous effects, cardiac oppression 

and syncope.^ 

When we are concerned with the fragrances of flowers it 
would seem that we are far removed from the human sexual 
field, and that their sexual effects are inexplicable. It is not 

1 Kama Sutra of VaUyayanii, 1883, p. 5. 

2 Cloquet, Otphrisiologie. p. 95. 
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60 . The animal and vegetable odors, as, indeed, we have al¬ 
ready seen, are very closely connected. The recorded cases are 
yer\' numerous in which human persons have exhaled from 
their skins—sometimes in a yerx’ pronounced degree—the 
odors of plants and flowers, of violets, of roses, of pine-apple, 
of vanilla. On the other hand, there are various plant odors 
which distinctly recall, not merely the general odor of the 
human body, but even the specifically sexual odors. A rare 
garden weed, the stinking goosefoot, Cheuopodium i’u/rriri<7. 
it is well known, possesses a herring brine or putri<l fish odor 
—due. it appears, to propylamin. which is also foun<l in the 
flowers of the common white thorn or mayflower {Cratwgus 
oxyacaniha) and many others of the l^osacccc —which recalls the 
odor of the animal and human soxtial regions.^ The reason is 
that both ])lant and animal odors belong chemically to the same 
group of capryl odors (Linnreu.s’s Odores hircini)y so called 
from the goat, the most important group of odors from the 
sexual point of view, (’aproic and capryl acid are contained 
not only in the odor of the goat and in human sweat, and in 
anijual products as many chcese.s, but also in various plants, 
tmeh as Herb llobert {Geranium rohertiannm), and the Stink¬ 
ing St. John’s worts {Ilyperxcum hircinum), ns well ns the 
Cheuopodium. Zwaardemaker considers it probable that the 
odor of the vagina belongs to the same group, ns well as the 
odor of semen (which Haller called odor aphrodl^dacus'), which 
last odor is also found, ns Cloquet pointed out. in the flowers 
of the common berberry {Berherxs xntlgarxs) and in the chest¬ 
nut. A very remarkable and significant example of the same 
odor seems to occur in the case of tlio flowers of the henna 
plant, the white-flowered Lnwsonia {Lau'sxonia tnermis), so 
widely used in some Alohnmmedan lands for dyeing the nails 
and other parks of the body. “These flowers diffuse the sweetest 
odor,” wrote Sonnini in Eg>'pt a century ago; “the women de- 

X In Normandy the CAcnopodiuni, it is said, is called “conio,” and 
In Italy eiba connina (con. cunnus), on account of Its ^^llva^ odor. 
The attraction of dogs to this plant has been noted. In the same way 
cats are irresistibly attracted to preparations of valerian because theit 
own urine contains valerianic acid. 
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light to wear them, to a<lorn tlieir houses with them, to carry 
tliem to the bath.«, to hold them iu their hands, and to perfume 
their bosoms with them. They cannot patiently endure that 
Oliristian and Jewish women shall share tlie privilege with 
them. It is very remarkable that the perfume of the henna 
flowers, when closely inhaled, is almost entirely lost in a very 
decided spermatic odor. If the flowers are crushed between the 
fingers this odor prevails, and is, indeed, the only one per¬ 
ceptible. It is not surprising that so delicious a flower has fur¬ 
nished Oriental poetry with many charming traits and amorous 
similes,” Such a simile Sonnini finds in the Song of Songs, 
i. 13-14.> 

The odor of semen has not been investigated, but. accord¬ 
ing to Zwaardemaker, artificially produced odor-s (like cada- 
verin) resemble it. Tlie odor of the leguminous fenugreek, 
a botanical friend considers, closely approaches the odor given 
off in some cases by the armpit in women. It is noteworthy 
that fenugreek contains cumarine, w’hich imparts its fragrance 
to new-mown hay and to variou.s flowers of somewhat similar 
odor. On some persons these have a se.xuallv exciting effect, 
and it is of considerable interest to observe that they recall to 
many the odor of semen. “It seems very natural,” a lady 
writes, “that flower.s, etc., should have an exciting effect, as the 
original and by far the pleasantest way of love-making w'as m 
the open among flowers and fields; but a more purely physical 
reason may, I think, be found in the exact resemblance be- 
tAveen the scent of semen and that of the pollen of flowering 
grasses. The first time I became aware of this resemblance it 
came on me with a rush that hero was the explanation of the 
very exciting effect of a field of flowering grasses and, perhaps 
through them, of tlie scents of other flowers. If I am right, 
I suppose flower scents should affect women more pow’erfully 
than men in a sexual way. I do not think anyone would be 
likely to notice the odor of semen in this connection unless they 
had been greatly struck by the exciting effects of the pollen of 

1 Sonnini, Voyage dene la Haute et Baste Bgyptc, 1799, vol. i, p. 

298. 
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grasses. I had often noticed it and puzzled over it.” As pollen 
is tlie male sexual element of flowers, its occasionally stimulat¬ 
ing cffeot in this direction is perhaps but an accidental result 
of a unity running through the organic world, though it may 
be perhaps more simply explained a-s a special form of that 
nasal irritation which is felt by so many persons in a hay-field. 
Another correspondent, this time a man, tells me that he has 
noted tlie resemblance of the odor of semen to that of crushed 
grasses. A scientific friend who has done much work in the 
field of organic chemistry tells me he associates the odor of 
.semen with tliat produced by dinstasic action on mixing flour 
and water, which he regards as sexual in character. This again 
brings \is to the starchy products of the leguminous plants. It 
i.s evident that, subtle and obscure as many questions in the 
physiology and psychology of olfaction still remain, we cannot 
easily escape from their sexual associations. 



V. 


The Evil Effects of Excessive Olfactory Stimulation—The Symp¬ 
toms of Vanillism—TJie Occasional Dangerous Hesults of the Odors of 
Flowers—Effects of Flowers on the Voice. 

The reality of the olfactory influences with which we have 
been concerned, however slight they may sometitnes appear, is 
shown by the fact that odors, both agreeable and disagreeable, 
are stimulants, obeying the laws which l>old good for stimu¬ 
lants generally. Tliey whip up the nervous energies rnoinen- 
tarily, but in the end, if the o.xcitation is excessive and pro¬ 
longed, they produce fatigue and exliaustion. This is clearly 
shown by Fere’s elaborate experiments on the influences of 
odors, as compared with other sen.sory stimulants, on the 
amount of muscular work performed with the ergograph.^ 
Commenting on the remark of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, that 
“man uses perfumes to impart energy to his passion,” F6r4 
remarks: “But perfumes cannot keep up the fires which they 
light.” Their prolonged use involves fatigue, which is not dif¬ 
ferent from that produced by exces.sive work, and reproduces 
all the bodily and psychic accompaniments of excessive work.- 
It is well known that workers in perfumes are apt to suffer 
from the inhalation of the odors amid which they live. Deal¬ 
ers in musk are said to be specially liable to precocious de¬ 
mentia. The symptoms generally experienced by the men and 
women who work in vanilla factories wdiere the crude fruit is 
prepared for commerce have often been studied and are well 
known. They are due to the inhalation of the scent, which 
has all the properties of the aromatic aldehydes, and include 

1 FCrC. Travail et Plaigir, Chapter XIII. 

2 Travail ct Tlaisir, p. 175. It is doubtless true of the cfTccts of 
odors on tho sexual sphere. lYrC records the case of a neurasthenic lady 
whose sexual coldness toward her husband only disappeared after the 
abandonment of a perfume (in which heliotrope was apparently the 
chief constituent) she had been accustomed to use in excessive amounts. 

(107) 
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skin eruptions,* general excitement, sleeplessness, headache, 
excessive incnstniation. and irritable bladder. There is nearly 
always sexual excitement, which may be very pronounced.- 

We are here in the presence, it may be insisted, not of a 
nervous inlluence only, but of a direct elfect of odor on the 
vital processes. Tlio experiments of Tardif on the influence 
of perfumes on frogs; and rabbits showed that a poisonous 
elTcct was exerted while Fere, by incubating fowls’ eggs in 
the presence of musk, found repeatedly that many abnonnali- 
ties occurred, and that development wa.s retarded even in tlie 
embryos that remained normal; while he obtained somewhat 
similar results by using essences of lavender, cloves, ctc.^ The 
influence of odors is thus deeper than is indicated by their 
nervous effects; they act directly on nutrition, We are led, as 
Passy remarks, to regard odors as very intimately related to 
tlie pl)ysiologicaI properties of organic substances, and the 
sense of smell as a detached fragment of generally sensibility, 
reacting to the same stimuli as general sensibility, but highly 
specialized in view of its protective function. 

The reality and subtlety of the influence of odors is further ^ho^m 
by the cases in which very intense clTocta are produced even by the 
toiii|>orary iiihnlniion of flowers or perfumes or other odors. Such 
cases of idiosyiicra'^y in which a person—frequently of somewhat neu* 
rotic temjM*rAment—becomes acutely sensitive to some cKlor or oilors 
have been recorded in medical literature for many centuries. In these 
eases the obnoxious odor produces congestion of the respiratory pas* 
sages, snoozing, headache, fainting, etc., but occasionally, it has been 
recorded, oven death. (Dr, J. N, ^^Acken^ic, in his inU'rcsting and 
learned paper on **Tho Production of the so-called ‘Rose Cold.* etc./* 
A mcricau Journal of Medical Sciences, January, 1880, quotes many 
cases, ond gives a number of references to ancient medical authors; soo 
also Layet, art. "Odour/* Diclionnairc EncyclopMiquo dca Sciences 
Midivalcs.) 

1 It is perhaps significant that many colors are especially liable to 
province skin disonicrs, especially urticaria; a number of cases have )>oon 
recorded by Joni, Journal de .WWceinc, July 10, 1800. 

2 Ijiyet, art. "Vnnillismo/* Diclionnairc Eneyclopfdiqut dcs Sciences 
MMicalcs; cf, Audeoud, Revue Midiealr dc la Suisse Romatidc^ October 
20, 1899, summarized in the British Medical Jourmif, 1809. 

8 E. Tardif, Lee Odcurs ei Parfutns, ChaptiT III. 

^ Sociit6 do Biologie, March 28, 1890. 
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An int4>rcsting phenomenon of the group—though it is almost too 
common to be described as an idiosyncrasy—is the tondeucy of the 
odor of certain flowers to affect the voice and somotinjes even to pro* 
ducc complete loss of voice. The mechanism of the process is not fully 
understood, but it would appear that congestion and paresis of the 
larynx is produced and spasm of the bronchial tube. Botallus in 1365 
recorded cases in which the scent of flowers brought on difficulty of 
breatliing, and the danger of flowers from this point of view is well 
recognized by professional singers. Joal has studied this question ia 
an elaborate paper (summarized in the British Medical Journal^ March 
3, 1805), and Dr. Cabant*s has brought together (Figaro, January 20, 
1604) tlio experiences of a number of welbknown singers, teachers of 
singing, and lar^mgologisbs. Thus, Madame Rcn6o lUchard, of the Paris 
Opera, has frequently found that when her pupils have arrived with a 
bunch of violets fastened to the bodice or even niih a violet and iris 
sachet beneath the corset, the voice has boon marked by weakness and, 
on using the laryngoscope, she has found the vocal cords congested. 
Madame Calv6 confirmed this opinion, and stated that she was specially 
sensitive to tuberose and mimosa, and that on one occasion a bouquet 
of white lilac has caused her, for a time, complete loss of voice. The 
flowers mentioned are equally dangerous to a number of other singers; 
the most injurious flovs'cr of all is found to be the violet. The rose is 
seldom mentioned, and artiflcial perfumes are comparatively harmless, 
diough some singers consider it desirable to be cautious in using them. 



VI. 


Tho Place of {smell in Iluman Sexunl Selections—It has given 
Place to the Prodoininniicc of Vision largely because in Civilized Man 
it Fails to Act at a DisUince—It still Plays n Part by Contributing to 
tho Sympathies or the Antipathies of Intimate Contact. 


When wo survey comitrcheusively the extensive field we 
have hero rapidly traversed, it seems not impossible to gain a 
fairly accurate view of the special place which olfactory sensa¬ 
tions play in humau sexual selection. I'he special peculiarity 
of this grouj) of sensations in man, and that which gives them 
an imjiortancc they would not otherwise possess, is due to tlie 
fact that wo here witness the decadence of a sense which in 
man’s remote ance.stors was the verj’ chiefest avenue of sexual 
allurement. In man, even the most primitive man,—to some 
degree even in the apes,—it has declined in importance to 
give place to the predominance of vision.i Yet, at that lower 
threshold of acuity at which it persists in man it still bathes 
us in a more or less constant atmosphere of odors, which per¬ 
petually move us to sympathy or to antipathy, and which in 
tlicir liner manifestations we do not neglect, but even culti¬ 
vate with the increase of our civilization. 

It thus comes about that the grosser manifestations of 
sexual allurement by smell belong, so far as man is concerned, 
to a remote animal past which wc have outgrown and which, 
on account of the diminished acuity of our olfactory organs, 
we could not completely recall even if we desired to; tlie 
sense of sight inevitably comes into play long before it is 
possible for close contact to bring into action the sense of 
smell. But the latent possibilities of sexual allurement by 
olfaction, which ore inevitably embodied in the nervous struct¬ 
ure we have inherited from our animal ancestors, still remain 


i Moll hns a passage on this 
Libido Sc^alis. Bd, 1, pp, 376 381, 
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ready to be called into play. Tliey emerge prominently fioin 
time to time in extei)tional and abnormal persons. They tend 
to play an unusually larger part in the psychic lives of neuras¬ 
thenic persons, with their sensitive and comparatively imbal¬ 
anced nervous systems, and this is doubtless the reason why 
j>oets and men of letters have insisted on olfactory impressions 
so frequently and to so notable a degree; for the same reason 
sexual inverts are peculiarly suscei)tible to odors. For a differ¬ 
ent reason, warmer climates, which heighten all odors and also 
favor the growth of powerfully odorous plants, lead to a height¬ 
ened susceptibility to the sexual and other attractions of smell 
even among normal persons; thus we find a general tendency 
to delight in odors throughout the East, notably in India, 
among the ancient Hebrews, and in Jlohainmedati lands. 

.Among the ordinary civilized population in Europe the 
sexual influences of smell play a smaller and yet not altogether 
negligible part. The diminished j)roinincnco of odors only 
enables them to come into action, as sexual influences, on cl<>.<c 
contact, when, in some persons at all events, personal odors 
may have a distinct influence in heightening sympathy or arous¬ 
ing antipathy. The range of variation among individuals is in 
this matter considerable. In a few persons olfactory sym])athy 
or antipathy is so pronounced that it exerts a decisive influence 
in their sexual relationships; sucli persons are of olfactory 
type. In other persons smell has no part in constituting sc.vual 
relationships, but it comes into play in the intimate association 
of love, and acts as an additional excitant; W’hen reinforced by 
association such olfactory impressions may at times prove irre¬ 
sistible. Other persons, again, are neutral in this respect, and 
remain indilTerent either to the sympathetic or nnti])otbctic 
working of personal odors, unless they happen to be e.xtremely 
marked. It is probable that the majority of refined and edu¬ 
cated people belong to the middle group of those persons wlio 
are not of predominantly olfactory tx'pe, but are liable from 
time to time to be Influenced in this manner. Women are prob¬ 
ably at least as often affected in tliis manner as men, probably 
more often. 
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On the whole, it mav be said that in the usual life of man 

% 

odors play a not inconsiderable part and raise problems which 
are not without interest, but that their demonstrable part in 
actual sexual selection—whether in preferential mating or in 
assortative mating—is comparatively small. 



HEARING. 


I. 

The Physiological Basis of Rhythm—Rhythm as a Physiological 
Stimulus—The Intiniatc Relation of Rhythm to Movement—The I’hj'si- 
ological Influence of Music on Muscular Action, Circulation, Respiration, 
etc.—The Place of Music in Sexual Selection among the I>owcr Animals 
—Its Comparatively Small Place in Courtship among Mammals—The 
Larynx and Voice in Man—The Significance of the I’ubcrtal Changes— 
Ancient Beliefs Concerning the Iiiiluence of Music in Morals, Educa* 
tion, and Medicine—Its Therapeutic Uses—Sigiiiricancc of the Romantic 
Interest in Music at Puberty—Men Comparatively Insusceptible to the 
Spccihcatly Sexual Influence of lifusic—Rarity of Sexual Perversions 
on the Basis of the Sense of Hearing—The Part of Music in Primitive 
Human Courtship—Women NoUibly Susceptible to tlie Specifically 
Sexual Influence of Music and the Voice. 

The sense of rliythin — on wliioh it may be said that the 
sensory exciting effects of hearing, including music, finally rest 
—may probably be regarded as a fundamental quality of neuro¬ 
muscular tissue. Not only are the chief physiological functions 
of the body, like the circulation and the respiration, definitely 
rhythmical, but our senses insist on imparting a rhythmic 
grouping even to an absolutely uniform succession of sensa¬ 
tions. It seems probable, although this view is still liable to 
be disputed, that this rhythm is the result of kinajsthetic sen¬ 
sations,—sensations arising from n»ovement or tension started 
reflexly in the muscles by the external stimuli,—impressing 
themselves on the sensations that are tlius grouped.* We may 
thus say, with Wilks, that music appears to have had its origin 
in muscular action.^ 

f This view has been more especially developed by J. B. Miner, 
ifofor, Visual, and Applied Rhythms, Psychological Review Monograph 
Supplements, %'o]. v, No. 4, lOO.'l. 

2 Sir S. Wilks, Medical Magazine, January, 1894; cf. Clifford All¬ 
butt, “Music, Rhythm, and Muscle," Nature, February 8, 1894. 

8 (113) 
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Wliatever its exact origin may be, rhythm is certainly very 
deej)lv impressed on our organisms. Tlic result is that, what¬ 
ever lends it«elf to the neuro-niuscular rhythmical tendency of 
our organisms, wlintcver tends still further to heighten and 
develop that rhythmical tendency, exerts upon us a very de¬ 
cidedly stimulating and exciting influence. 

All muscular action being stimulated by rhythm, in its 
simple form or in it« more developed form as music, rhythm is 
a stimulant to work. It has even been argued by Biicher and 
by Wundt* that human song had its chief or exchisivc origin 
in rhythmical vocal accompaniments to systematij'ed work. 
This view cannot, liowcver, be maintained; systematized work 
can scarcely be said to exist, even to-day, among most very 
primitive races; it is much more probable tliat rhythmical song 
arose at a period antecedent to the origin of systematized work, 
in the primitive military, religious, and erotic dances, such as 
exist in a highly developed degree among the Australians and 
other savage race.s who have not evolved co-ordinated sys¬ 
tematic labor. There can, however, be no doubt that as soon 
as systematic work appears the importance of vocal rhythm in 
stimulating its energy is at once everywhere recognized. 
Bucher has brought togctlier innumerable examples of tliis 
association, and in tlio march music of soldiers and the heaving 
and hoisting songs of sailors wc have instances that have uni¬ 
versally pemisted into civilization, although in civilization-the 
rhythmical stimulation of work, physiologically sound ns is its 
basis, tends to die out Even in the laboratory the influence 
of simple rhythm in increasing the output of work may be 
demonstrated, and Fer^ found with the ergograph that a 
rhythmical grouping of tlio movements caused on increase of 
energy which often more than compensated the loss of time 
caused by the rl»ythm.2 

iBUcher, und Rhythmua, third edition, 1002; Wundt, 

Volkcrpsychologic, lOOO, Part I, p. 265. 

2 F€r6 deals fuHy with tho question in his book, Travail et PlaiHr, 
1004, Chapter III, ‘Tnflucnco du ilbytlinic sur le Travail.” 
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Rhytlim is tlie most primitive element of music, and the 
most fundamental. Wallaschck, in his book on Prinnlivc Music, 
and most otlier writers on the subject are agreed on this point. 
“Khythm,” remarks an American anthropologist,^ “naturally 
precedes the development of any fine perception of diffcrencea 
in pitch, of time-quality, or of tonality. Almost, if not all, 
Indian songs,” he adds, “are as strictlv developed out of modi¬ 
fied repetitions of a motive as are the movements of a Mozart 
or a Beethoven symphony.” “In all primitive music,” a.s.sertA 
Alice C. Fletcher,- “rhythm is strongly developed. The pulsa¬ 
tions of the drum and the shai'p crash of the rattles are thrown 
against each other and against the voice, so that it would seem 
that the pleasure derived by the ])orformors lay not so much in 
the tonality of the song as in the measured sounds arrayed in 
contesting rhythm, and which by their clash start the nerves 
and spur the body to action, for the voice which alone carries 
the tone is often subordinated and treated as an additional 
instnimcnt.” Groos points out that a melody give.s us the 
essential impression of a voice that donees;^ it is a translation 
of spatial movement into sound, and, as we shall see, its phys¬ 
iological action on the organism is a reflection of that which, 
as we have elsewhere found,^ dancing itself produces, and thus 
resembles that produced by the sight of movement. Dancing, 
music, and poetry were primitively so closely allied as to be 
almost identical; they were still inseparable among the early 
Greeks. The refrains in our English ballads indicate the 
dancer’s part in them. The technioil use of the word “foot” 
in metrical matters still persists to show that a poem is funda¬ 
mentally a dance. 

Aristotle seems U> have first suggested thnt rhythm nnd melodics 
are motions, ae actions arc motions, and therefore signs of feeling. 

1 Fillmore, ^‘Primitive Scales and Rhythms,” Proceedings of the /n- 
tcrnational Congress of Anthropology^ Chicago, 1803. 

2**Lovc Songs among the Omaha Indians,” in Proceedings of same 
congress. 

3 Groos, Spiele der Slenschcnf p. 33. 

4 ^Analysis of the Sexual Impulse,” Studies in the Psychology of 
Bern, voL iii* 
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‘^All melodies are motions,’* says Helmholtz. “Graceful rapidity, grave 
procession, quiet advance, wild leaping, all these ditTcrent charactera 
of motion and a thousumi others can be repre>cnU*d by successions of 
tones. And as music expresses these motions it gives an expression also 
to those nienUil conditions which naturally evoke similar motions, 
whether of the body and the voice, or of the thinking anti feeding prin¬ 
ciple itself.'* (llcdmholtz, On the SensaiioM of Tone, translated by A. 
J. Kllis, ISjio, p. 2o0.) 

From atiothcr iKiint of view the motor stimulus of music has been 
oiiipliasizod by Cyplos: “Music connects witli the only sense that can 
Ijc |K'rfectly inanipniated. Its emotional charm has struck men ns a 
great mystery. There appears to bo no doubt whati'ver that it gets all 
the marvelous ell cots it has beyond the mere pleasing of the car, from 
its randoni, but miiUitudiiious sutinnonses of the eUcront activity, 
uhieli at its vague challengi's stirs unceasingly in faintly tinimltuous 
irrelevancy. In this way, music arouses aimlessly, but splendidly, the 
sheer, as yot unfulfilled, potentiality within us.” (\V. C)’plos, The 
Pt'orc^s of Human Ex/Kricncc, p. 743.) 

The fundamental element of transformed motion in music has boon 
well brought out in a Riiggi*stive essay by Gob lot (“La Musiquo Descrip¬ 
tive/’ Uevue Philosophiquc, July, 1901); “Sung or played, melody 
figures to tbe ear a successive design, a moving nrubcsqiic. Wo talk of 
a^sevnding and ilcsccmtiug the gunut, of high notes or foir noU's; tho 
higher voice of woman is called soprano^ or above, tlie diH»|>or voice of 
niiin is called bass. Orarc tones were so cnlletl by tlio Greeks U'causo 
they seemed hcn\'y and to incline doNmwnrd. Sounds seem to be subject 
to the action of gravity; so that some rise and others fall. Uaudelaire, 
8iK*aking of tho prelude to Lohengrin^ remarks: 'I felt myself delivered 
from Hu; bonds of tceight,* And when Wagner sought to represent, in 
tho highest regions of celestial space, the apparition of the angels 
bearing the Holy Grail to earth, ho uses very high notes, and a kind of 
chorus played exclusively by tho violins, dividetl into eight parts, in the 
highest notes of their register. The descent to earth of tho celestial 
choir is rendered by lower and lower notes, tho progressive disappearance 
of w'hich represents tho rcascoiiHion to the ethereal regions. 

“Soiuids seem to rise and fall; that is a fact. It is difllcult to ex¬ 
plain it Some have seen in it a habit derived from the usual nota¬ 
tion by which tho height of tho note corresponds to its height in tho 
score. But tho impression is too deep and general to be explained by 
HO superficial and recent a cause. It has boon suggested also that high 
notes are generally pnxluced by small and light bodies, low notes by 
heavy bodies. But tliat is not always true* It boa been said, again* 
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that high notes in nature arc usually produced by highly placed objects, 
while low notes arise from caves and low plaiod regions. But the 
thunder is heard in tlic sky. and the murmur of a spring or the song 
of a cricket arise from the earth. In the liuiiiun voice, ng;un, it is said, 
the low notes seem to re&ound in the chest, high notes in the hca<l. 
All this is unsatisfactorj*. Wo cannot explain by such coarse analogies 
an impression which in very precise, and more sensible (this fact lias 
its im[K>rtancej for an interval of lialf a tone than for an intenal of an 
octave. It is probable that tlio true explanation is to be found in the 
still little understood wntieclion between the olcmenU of our Der\’o\is 
apparatus. 

“Nearly all our emotions tend to produce movement. But educa¬ 
tion renders us oeonoinical of our acts. Most of these movements^ are 
repre^shed, especially in the adult and civilize<l man, as harmful, <lan- 
gerous, or merely useless. Sonic are not completed, others are reduced 
U> a faint i no i tat ion which externally is scareely perceptible. Enough 
remain to con.stituU* all that is expressive in our gestures, physiog¬ 
nomy, and attitudes. Melodic intervals possess in a high degree this 
property of provoking impulses of movement, which, oven when ro* 
pressed, leave behind internal sensations and motor images. It would 
be possible to study these facts experimentally if we had at our dis¬ 
position a human lieing who, while retaining his sensations and their 
motor reactions, was by special circumstances rendered entirely spon¬ 
taneous like a sensitive automaton, whose moveinonts wore neither 
inteationully pro<luced nor intentionally repre^d. In this way, melodic 
intervals in a hypiiotize<l subject might be very instructivo.’* 

A numljcr of experiments of the kind desired by Coblot had 
already been made by A. do Rooiioa in a hook, copiously illustraU*d by 
very numerous instantaneous photographs, entitled Lvs la 

ilu$iquc ct Ic Gestc, 1900. Chapter III. Do Rochas experimented on a 
single subject, Lina, formerly a model, who was placed in a condition 
of slight hypnosis, when various simple fragments of music were per¬ 
formed: recitatives, popular airs, and more especially national dances, 
often from remote parU of the world. The subject’s gestures were 
exceedingly marked and varied in accordance with the character of 
the music. It was found that she often imitated with considerable 
precision tho actual gestures of dances she could never have seen. Iho 
same music ahvaj's evoked tho same gestures, ns was shown by insLin- 
ianeous photographs. This subject, stated to be a chaste and well- 
behaved girl, exhibited no indications of definite sexual emotion under 
the influence of any kind of mxisic. Some account is given in the samo 
volume of other hypnotic experiments with music which wero also nega¬ 
tive as regards specific sexual phenomena. 
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It Tfinst be noted that, as a physiological stininlns, a single 
musical note is cfToctivc, even apart from rliythin, as is well 
shown by Fere's cxj>eriments with the dynamometer and the 
crgogra))!!.* It is, liowever, the influence of music on muscular 
work winch lias been most frequently investigated, and both on 
brief elloits with the dynamomotor and jirolonged work with 
tlie ergograph it has been found to exert a stimulating influ- 
oncc. I’hus, Scripture found that, while hi« own maximum 
thumh and finger grip with the dynamomotor is 8 ])ounds, when 
the giant’s motive from Wagner's Jihcvnjold is played it rises 
to pounds.2 With the ergogrnph TarehnnotT found that 

lively music, in nervously sensitive persons, will temporarily 
cause the disappearance of fatigue, though slow music in a 
minor key had an opposite ctTect.'’* The varying influence on 
Work with the orgograpli of different inusicnl intervals and dif¬ 
ferent keys has been carefully studied hv Fort* with many inter- 
csting results. Tliere wa.s a very considerable degree of con¬ 
stancy in the results. Discords were depressing; most, but 
not all. major keys were stimulating; and most, but not all, 
minor keys depressing. In states of fatigue, however, the 
minor keys were more stimulating than the major, an interest¬ 
ing result in harmony with that stimulating influence of various 
painful emotions in states of organic fatigue which wc have 
elsewhere cneountored wlien investigating sadism.'* “Our mu¬ 
sical culture,” Fere remarks, “only renders more jierceptihle to 
us the unconscious relationships which exist between musical 
art and our organisms. Those whom we consider more en¬ 
dowed in this respect have a deeper pcnetralion of the phe¬ 
nomena accomplished within them; they feel more profoundly 
the marvelous reactions between the organism and the prin¬ 
ciples of musical art, they experience more strongly that art ia 

1 Sensation ct Mouvement, Chapter V; irf., rrorail ct Plaisir, 
Dhnptor X fl. 

2 Scripture, Thinking, Feeling, Doing, p. 85. 

^Tnrohnnoir, “Influence dc la Musique Hur I'lloninie et aur les 
\iiinmux,” Alti dcU' XI Congresso Medico /M/rrnaCTo«atc, Rome, 1804, 
”ol. ii, II. 1.53; also in Archives Italicnncs do 1894. 

* “Ix>vc and Pain,” Studies in the Psychology of Sex, vol, iii. 
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within them.’*i Botli tfie higher and the lower muscular proc¬ 
esses, the voluntan,- and the involuntarv, are stimulated by mu¬ 
sic. Darlington and Talbot, in Titc-liener’s laboratory at Cor 
null University, found that the estimation of relative weights 
was aided by music.2 I^nibar<l found, when investigating Ib.e 
normal variations in the knee-jerk, that involuntary refle.x 
proce.«ses are always reinforced by music; a military band play¬ 
ing a lively march caused the knee-jerk to increase at the loud 
pa.s.sages and to diminish at the soft passages, while remaining 
always above the normal level.^ 

With this stimulating influence of rhythm and music on 
the neuro-muscular system—which may or may not be direct— 
there is a concomitant influence on the circulatory and breath- 
ing apparatus. During recent years a great many experiments 
have been made on man and animals bearirjg on the efTects of 
music on the heart and respiration. Perhaps the earliest of 
these were carried out by the Russian physiologist Dogiel in 
ISSO.** His methods were perhaps defective and his results, at 
all events as regards man, uncertain, but in animals the force 
aihl rapidity of the heart were markedly increased. Subsequent 
investigations have shown very clearly the influence of music on 
tlic circulatory and respiratory systems in man as well as in ani¬ 
mals. That music has an apparently direct inHuence on tlic 
circulation of the braiu is shown by the observations of Patrizi 
on a youth who had received a severe wound of the head whicli 
had removed a large portion of the skull wall. The stimulus of 

1 F0t 6, Travail et TlaUir, Chapter XII, ''Action Phy^iohigiquc dcs 
Sens MuKioaiix.'' '‘A practical treatiso on liarinony/* Goblot remarks 
(Jlcviic PhiloBophifiuc. •Inly, 1001, p. 61), ••ought to tell us in wlmt way 
such an intci^'al, or such a succession of inU^rvals, atrects us. A the¬ 
oretical treatise on harmony ought to toll us the explanation of these 
impressions, in a %vord, niUKieal liarniony is a psychological science.*’ 
lie adds that thi>^ .<(ciem«o is very far from being con.')titute<I yet; wc 
have hardly even obtiincd a glimpse of it. 

2Atwcrir<i#i Joumat of l^sychologtf, April, 189S, 

^American Journal of Psychology, November, 1887. The inihienco 
of rhythm on the involuntary muscular system is indicated by the oc¬ 
casional elTect of music in producing a tendency to contraction of the 
bladder. 

^ Archiv fiir Anatomis und Physiologic (Physiologiscbes Ab* 
tbeilung), 1880| p. 420. 
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melody produced an immediate increase in the afflux of blood 
to the brain.1 

In Germany tlio question was investipatod at about the 
same time by Mentz.2 Ohservinp tlie pulse witli a sphypmo- 
praj)h and Marev tambour lie found distinct evidence of an 
cfTcct on the lieart; when attention was given to the music the 
pul.se was (juickened. in the al)sencc of attention it was slowed; 
Mentz also fount! that pleasurable sensations tended to slow the 
pulse and disaprceahle ones to quicken it. 

Binct and Courtier made an elaborate series of experi¬ 
ments on the action of music on the respiration (with the 
double pneumograph), the heart, and tlio capillary circulation 
(with the plethvsmogrnph of llallion and Comte) on a single 
subject, a man very sensitive to music and himself a cultured 
musician. Simple mu.sicnl sounds with no emotional content 
accelerated the respiration without changing its regularity or 
amplitude. Musical fragments, mostly sung, usually well 
known to the subject, and having on emotional effect on him, 
produee{l respiratory irregularity either in amplitvidc or rapid¬ 
ity of breathing, in two-thirds of the trials. Exciting miisie, 
such as militarv jnorohes, accelerated the breathing more than 
sad melodics, hut the intensity of the excitation liad an effect 
at Icjust as groat n.s its quality, for intense excitations always 
produced both quickened and deeper breathing. The heart 
was qiiiekened in harmony with the quickened breathing. 
Neither breathing nor heart was ever slowed. As regards the 
en))illarv pulsation, an inlluence was exerted chiefly, if not ex¬ 
clusively, by gay and exciting melodies, which produced a 
shrinking. Througliout the experiments it was found that the 
most profound physiological efTccU were exerted by those 
pieces which the subject found to he most emotional in their 
influence on him.*'* 

1M. L. Patrizi, “Primi caporimenti intorno nil* influenza (lellft 
musica sulla circoloziono del snnpje nol cen-ello umano,” Jntcniational 
CoHffrcim fur Pstirholoffir, Munich, 1897, p. 17rt. 

2 rhilo8oplii8che fftvdicn, vol. xi. 

8 Dinot and Courtier, “La Vio Emotionelle,” Ann4e Psychologique, 
Yhird Year, 1897, pp. 104-126. 
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Guibaud studied the question on a number of subjects, 
confirming and e.vtending the conclusions of Binet and Cour¬ 
tier. Tie found that the reactions of dilferent individuals 
varied, but that for the same individual reactions were con¬ 
stant. Circulatory reaction was more often manifest than 
respiratory reaction. The latter migiit be eitlier a simultane¬ 
ous modification of depth and of rapidity or of eitlier of these. 
The circulatory reaction was a peripheral vasoconstriction with 
diminished fullness of pulse and slight acceleration of cardiac 
rhythm; there was never any distinct slowing of heart under 
the intluence of music. Guibaud remarks that when people 
say tliey feci a shudder at some passage of music, this sensa¬ 
tion of cold finds its explanation in the production of a peripli- 
cral vasoconstriction which may be registered by the pletliys- 
mograph.* 

Since music thus directly and powerfully ntTects the chief 
vital processes, it is not surprising that it should indirectly 
influence various viscera and functions. As Tarchanoff and 
others have demonstrated, it afTecte tlie skin, increasing the 
perspiration; it may produce a tendency to tears; it sometimes 
produces desire to urinate, or even actual urination, as in 
Scaliger’s case of the Gascon gentleman who was always thus 
aifocted on hearing the bagpipes. In dogs it has been shown 
by Tarchanoff and Wartanoff that auditory stimulation in¬ 
creases the consumption of oxygen 20 per cent., and the elimi¬ 
nation of carbonic acid 17 per cent. 

In addition tt) the effects of musical sound already men¬ 
tioned, it may be added that, as Epstein, of Berne, has sliown.- 
the other senses are stimulated under the influence of sound, 
and notably there is an increase in acuteness of vision which 
may be experimentally demonstrated. It is probable that this 
effect of music in heightening Uie impressions received by the 
other senses is of considerable significance from our present 
point of view. 

1 Guibaud, Contribution d Vitude expMmcntalc de Vinfluence do 
musique $ur la circulation ct la respiration. ThCsc do Bordeaux, 1808, 
summarized in Annie Psychologique, Fifth Year, 1800, pp. 645-640. 

2 Intci-nafional Congress of Physiology, Berne, 1805. 
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Why are iiustcal tones in a certain order and rhythii; 
pleasurable? asked Darwin in The Dc.<ccnt of Man, and he con¬ 
cluded that the question was in.^olublc. We see tliat, in reality, 
whatever tlie ultimate answer may be, the immediate reason is 
quite simple. Pleasure is a condition of slifjht and diffused 
stimulation, in which the heart and breathinj? are faintly ex¬ 
cited, the neuro-muscular system receives additional tone, the 
viscera pently stirred, the skin activity increased; and certain 
combinations of mu.'sical notes and intervals act as a physio¬ 
logical stimulus in producing these effects.^ 

Among animals of all kinds, from insects upward, this 
physiological action appears to exist, for among nearly all of 
them certain sounds are agrecablo and attractive, and other 
sounds indilTercnt and disagreeable. It appears that insects of 
quite difTcrent genera show iimoh appreciation of the song of 
the Cicada.” Birds show intense interest in the singing of good 
performers oven of other species. Experiments among a variety 
of animals in the Zoological Gardens with performances on 
various instnunents showed that with the exception of seals 
none were indifferent, and all felt a discord as offensive. Many 
animals showed marked likes and dislikes; thus, a tiger, who 
was obviously soothed by the violin, was infuriated by the 
piccolo; the violin and tlie flute were preferred by most 
animals.3 

Most persons Imvo probably had occasion to observe the sus¬ 
ceptibility of dogs to music. It may here sulbcc to give one personal 
observation. A dog (of mixed breed, partly collie)', very well known to 
me, on hearing n nocturne of Chopin, whined and liowled, especially 
at the more pathetic passages, once or twice catching and drawing out 
the actual note played; he panted, walked about anxiously, and now 
nnd then placed his head on the player’s lap. Wicn the player pro- 


1 n>e influence of association plays no necessary part in these 
pleasurable influences, for Ft'rfr’s extwriments show that an unmusical 
subject responds physiologicnlly, with much precision, to musical inter¬ 
vals bo is unable to recognize. R. MacDougall also finds that the efTee- 
tive quality of rhythmical sequences docs not appear to be dependent 
on secondary associations [Psychological Review, January, 1903), 

2R. T. Lewis, in Kature Uotca, August, 1801. 

« Cornish, “Orpheus at the Zoo," in Life at the Zoo, pp, 116-138. 
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oeeded to a more cheerful piece by Grieg, the dog at once became in- 
different, sat down, yawned, and scratched hiHi^elf; but as soon as 
the player returned once more to tlie nocturne the dog at once repeaUHl 
his accompaniment. 

There* cau be no doubt that among a very large number of 
animals of most various classes, more especially among injects 
and birds, the attraction of music is supported and developed 
on the basis of sexual attraction, the musical notes emitted 
sen'ing as a sexual lure to the other sex. The evidence on this 
point was carefully investigated hy Danviii on a very wide 
basis.i It has been questioned, some writers preferring to 
adopt the view of Herbert Spencer ,2 that the singing of birds 
is due to “overflow of energy,” the relation bet>veen courtslii}) 
and singing being merely “a relation of concomitance.” This 
view is no longer tenable; whatever the precise origin of the 
musical notes of animals may be,—and it is not necessary to 
suppose that sexual attraction had a large part in their first 
rudimentary l)eginningn»,—there can now* be little do»jbt that 
musical sounds, and, among birds, singing, play a very large 
part indeed in bringing the male and the female together.^ 
Usually, it would appear, it is the performance of the male tliat 
attracts the female; it is only among very simple and primitive 
musicians, like some insects, tliat the female thus attracts tlie 
male.^ The fact that it is nearly ahvays one sex only that is 
tlius musically gifted should alone have sufficed to throw sus¬ 
picion on any but a sexual solution of this problem of animal 
song. 

It is, however, an exceedingly remarkable fact that, al¬ 
though among insects and lower vertebrates the sexual influ- 

l Descent of i/an, Chapters XIII and XIX. 

2“Tl>o Origin of Music’ (1857), Eesaya, vol. ii. 

3 Anyone who is in doubt on this point, as regards bird song, may 
consult tlie little book in which the evidence has been well summarized 
by HUcker, Dcr Ocaany der Vogel, or the discussion in Groos’s Spielc 
der TkUrc, pp. 274 et aeq. 

* Thus, mosquitoes are irresistibly attracted by music, and especi¬ 
ally by those musical tones which resemble the buzzing of the female; 
the males alone are thus attracted. (Nuttall and Shipley, and Sir 
Hiram Maxim, quoted in Nature, October 31, 1901, p. 655, and in 
Lancet, February 22, 1602.) 
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ence of mosic is so large, and altliougli among mammals and 
predominantly in man the emotional and aesthetic influence of 
music is so great, vet neither in man nor any of the higher 
niamnials has music been found to exert a predominant sexual 
influence, or even in most cases any influence at all. Darwin, 
wliile calling attention to the fact that the males of most 
species of mammals u.co their vocal powers chiefly, and some¬ 
times exclusively, during the breeding-season, adds that “it is 
a siirprising fact that we have not ns yet any good evidence 
that these organs arc used by male mammals to charm the 
female.1 From a very different standpoint, Fere, in study¬ 
ing the patholog)’ of tlio human sexual instinct in the light 
of a very full knowledge of the availal)le evidence, states 
that he knows of no detailed observations showing tlie existence 
of any morbid sexual perversions based on the sense of hear¬ 
ing, either in reference to the human voice or to instrumental 
music.2 

When, however, we consider that not only in tlie animals 
nio.'st nearly related to man, but in man himself, the larynx 
and the voire undergo a marked sexual differentiation at 
puberty, it is difficult not to believe that this change has an influ¬ 
ence oji soxiial selection and sexual psycholog)’. At puberty 
there is a slight hypera?mia of the larynx, accompanied by rapi<l 
development alike of the Inrvmx itself and of the vocal cords, 
wliich become larger and thicker, while there is an associated 
change in the voice, which deepens. All these changes are 
very slight in girls, but verj' pronounced in boys, whose voices 
are said to “break” and then become lower by at least an 
octave. The feminine larynx at puberh' only increases in the 
proportion of 5 to 7, but the masculine larynx in the propor¬ 
tion of 5 to 10. The dii’cct dependence of this change on the 
general sexual development is shown not merely bv its oc¬ 
currence at puberty, but by the fact that in eunuchs in whom 

\ Descent of .Von, second edition, p. 607. Groos, in liis discussion 
of music, niao expresses doiiitt wliether henring ploys n eonsidcrnblc part 
in iliG eourtsliip of maiiiinnls. Spiele dcr }tenachcn, p. 22. 

2 FCrC, L'lnstinct Sexucl, second edition, p. 137. 
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the testicles have been removed before pubert}’ the voice re- 
tarns its childlike qualities.^ 

As a matter of fact, I believe tliat we may atUich a consid* 
erable degree of importance to the voice and to music gen¬ 
erally as a method of sexual api)caL On this point I agree 
with iloll, who remarks that ^Hhe sense of hearing here plays 
a considerable part, and the stimulation received through tlie 
ears is much larger than is usually believed.^ I am not, how¬ 
ever, inclined to think that this influence is considerable in its 
action on men, although ilantegazza remarks, doul)tless with 
a certain truth, that *‘some women’s voices cannot be heard 
with impunity/^ It is true that the ancients deprecated the 
sexual or at all events the efTeminating influence of some kinds 
of music, but they seem to have regarded it as sedative rather 
Umii stimulating; the kind of music they approved of as mar¬ 
tial and stimulating was the kind most likely to have sexual 
effects in predisposed persons. 

The ChioesQ and the Greeks have more cspeciaHj insisted on the 
ethical qualities of music and on iU moralizing and demoralizing cfTects. 
Some three thousand years ago, it is stated, a Cliinose eni{>eror, believ¬ 
ing that only they who understood music are capable of governing, dis¬ 
tributed mlministrative functions in accordance with ^his belief. He 
acted entirely in accordance with Chinese morali^*. The texts of 
Confucianism (see translations in the **Sacrcd Books of the East Series'*) 
show clearly that music and ceremony (or social ritual in a wide sense) 
are regarded as the two main guiding influences of life—music as the 
Internal guide, ceremony as tho external guide, the former being looked 
Upon as the more important. 

Among the Greeks Menander said that to many people music is 
a powerful stimulant to love. Plato, in the third book of the JtcpubHc, 
discusses what kinds of music should be encouraged in his ideal sLite. 
Ho does not clearly state that music is ever a sexual stimulant, but 
ho appears to associate plaintive music (mixed Lydian and Hypolydinn) 


1 Sco Bi^rcnt, La Pubrr(6. Chapter IV; also TTavelock Ellis, .Ifun 
and Wontan, fourth oditioti, pp. 270*272, Endriss {Die Bishcrigen 
Bcobachiungen von Physiologischcn and Pathologisch^n Brzichungen tier 
obcren Lufixoege zu den Srxualorgaticn, Teal III) brings together various 
observations on tho normal and abnormal relations of the larj'iix to 
the sexual sphere. 

2 Moll, Vntereuchungen iiber die Libido Sexualia^ bd, 1, p. 133. 
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with drimkcnnoss, Gjreniiiiacy, und idleness and considers that such 
music is “useless even to women that arc to be virtuously given, not to 
say to ineii.’^ He only admits two kinds of music; one violent and 
suited to war, the other tranquil and suited to prayer or to persuasion. 
Ho sets out the ethical qualities of music with a llioroughncss which 
almost approaches the great Chinese philosopher: “On these accounts 
wo attach such iii 4 K>rtauco to a musical education, because rhythm and 
harmony sink most deeply into the reee>ses of the soul, and take most 
pcuverfiil liold of it, bringing gracefulness in their train, and making a 
man graceful if )ie be rightly nurturei!, . . leading him to com* 

mend l>eautifu1 objects, and gladly receive them into his soul, and feed 
upon them, and grow to bo noble an<l giK>d.“ Plato is, however, by no 
means so consistent and thorough as the Chino?»e moralist, for having 
thus assorted that it is the inlluencc of music which molds the sou) into 
virtue, ho proceeds to destroy his position with the statement that “wc 
shall never become truly musical until we know the essential forms of 
tem|M*rrnco and courage and liberality and munificence,” thus moving 
in IX circle. It must bo added that the Greek conception of music was 
very comprehensive and included poetry, 

Aristotlo took a wider view of music than Plato and admitted tx 

, 

greater vaiicty of uses for it. He was less anxious to exclude Uiose 
ii^os which wore not strictly ethical. He disapproved, indeed, of the 
Phrygian liarmony ns the expression of Bacchic excitement. He ac* 
cepts, how*ever» the function of music as a tdOapai of emotion, a 
notion which is said to have originated with the Pythagoreans. (For 
fl discussion of Aristotle’s views on music, see W. L, Newman, Th€ 
of Aristotle, vol. i, pp. 369*3fi0.) 

AUicixcus, in his frequent allusions to music, attributes to it 
many intellectual and emotional properties (c.g., Book XIV, Chapter 
XXV) and in one place refers to “melodies inciting to lawless in* 
dulgcrice” (Book XIII, Chapter LXXV), 

Wc may gather from the Priapeia (XXVI) tliat cymbals and 
castanets wore the special accompaniment in antiquity of w*anton songs 
and <Inncos: **cymbala cum crotalie, prtirtgtnts arma.** 

The ancient belief in the mornlirJng influence of music has sur* 
vived into modern times mainly in a somew'hat more seientifle form 
as a belief in its therapeutic cfTccts in disordered ner>*ouA and mental 
londitions. (This also is an ancient belief as witnessed by the woll- 
knmvii example of David playing to Saul to dispel his melancholia*) In 
1720 an apothecary of Oakham, Richard Broune, published a work 
entitled Hcdicina Musica, in which he argued that music was beneficial 
in many maladies. In more recent days there have been various experi¬ 
ments and cases brought forward showing its efflcacy in special 
conditions. 
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An American physician (\V. F. Hutchinson) has shown Hint arises* 
thesia may be produced with accurately made tuning forks at certain 
rales of vibration (summarized in the liriiish ili'diral Journal, June 4, 
l.Sl»8). Ferrand in a paiKT read before the Paris Academy of Medicine 
in September, 1S95, gives reasons for classing some kinds of music as 
powerful antispnsinodics with bcncncinl thcrajreutic action. The case 
wtus subsequently reported of a child in whom night-terrors were eased 
by calming music in a minor key. The value of music in lunatic asylums 
i-s well reeognizcil; see c.g.. Niicke, Knue i/c l^suchialrif, OcUibcr. 1)597. 
\ uschide and \'urpas (Comp/cs Utndus <ic la Hocitli- ilr liioloffic, 
Decemb<T 1.3, 1902) have recorded the case of a girl of 20. sulTering 
from mental confusion with excibition and central motor disc<iuilibrium, 
whoso muscular equilibrium was restored and movements rendered more 
co-ordinated and adaptive under the inlluencc of music. 

While there has been much cxtravaguncc in the ancient doctrine 
concerning the efTccts of music, the real elTccts are still considerable. 
Not only is this demon.slrated by the oxiK-riments already referred to 
(p. IIS), indic.iting the ellicaey of musical souiith as plivsiological stimu- 
lunte, but also by anatomical considerations. The roots of the auditory 
nerves, MeKen<lrick has jioinled out. arc probably more widely dis- 
trilmU-d and have more extensive connections than those of any other 
nerve. The intricate conneetions of these nerves are still only being 
unraveled. This points to an explanation of how music j>enetrate8 to 
the very roots of our being, influencing by associntional paths reflex 
niochanisins both cerebral ami Bomrtic, so that there is scarcely a func¬ 
tion of the body that may not be alTcctcd by the rhythmical pulsations, 
melodic progressions, and harmonic combinations of miisicV tones. 
(.Yofure, June 15, 1890, p. 104.) 

Just as we are not entitled from the ancient belief in the 
influence of music on morals or tlic modern beliefs in its thera¬ 
peutic influence—even though this has sonietiines gone to the 
length of advocating its use in impotence*—to argue that 
music has a marked influence in exciting the specifically sexual 
instincts, neither are we entitled to find any similar argu¬ 
ment in the fact that music is frequently associated with the 
love-feelings of youth. Men are often able to associate many 
of tlieir earliest ideas of love in boyhood with women singing 
or playing; but in tliese cases it will always be found that the 
fascination was romantic and sentimental, and not specifically 

1 J. L. Roger, Train Effet$ de la iltuique, 1803, pp. 234 and 342. 
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erotic.* In adult life the music wliich often seems to us to be 
most definitely se.xual in its appeal (such as much of Wag¬ 
ner's Tristan) really produces this efTect in part from the as¬ 
sociation with the story, and in part from the intellectual 
realization of the composer's effort to translate passion into, 
n’sthctic terms; the actual effect of tlie music is not sexual, aiul 
it can well be believed that the results of experiments ns re¬ 
gards the sexual influence of the Tristan music on men under 
the inthiencc of hypnotism have been, as reported, negative. 
Helmholtz goes so far as to state that the expression of sexual 
longing in music is identical with that of religious longing. 
It is quite true, again, that a soft and gentle voice seems to 
every normal man as to Tyear “an excellent thing in woman,” 
and that a harsli or shrill voice may seem to deaden or even de- 
strov altogether the attraction of a beautiful face. But the 
voice is not usually in itself an adequate or powerful method 
of evoking sexual emotion in n man. Even in its supreme 
vocal manifestations the sexual fascination exerted by a great 
singer, though certainly considerable, cannot be compared with 
that commonly exerted by the actress. Cases have, indeed, 
been recorded—chiefly occurring, it is probable, in men of 
somewhat morbid nervous disposition—in which sexual attrac¬ 
tion was exerted chiefly through the ear, or in which there 
was a special sexual sensibility to particular inflections or ac- 
centa.2 Fere mentions the case of a young man in hospital 
with acute arthritis who complained of painful erections vvhen- 
ever he heard through the door the very agreeable voice of 
the young woman (invisible to him) who superintended the 
linen.3 But these phenomena do not appear to be common, 
or, at all events, very pronounced. So far as my own inquiries 

1 A typical example occurs in the early life of History 1 in Ap- 
pendix B to vol. iii of tlio^e Studies. 

2VAschi<lo and Vurpas slato dc Neurologic, May, 1904) 

that in their experience iinifiic may facilitate sexual approaches In some 
cnsc3 of satiety, and that In certain pathological eases the sexual act 
can only he aowmplishcd under the inllucnce of music. 

3F6r<5, I/Instinct Sexuel, p. 137. Bloch {Beitrage, etc., vol. H, p. 
356) quotes some remarks of Kistemaecker’s concerning the sound of 
womcna garmenta and the way in which savages and sometimes civilized 
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go, only a small proportion of men would appear to experience 
definite sexual feelings on listening to music. And the fact 
that in woman the voice is so slightly differentiated from that 
of the child, as well as the verj- significant fact that among 
man's immediate or even remote ancestors the female’s voice 
can seldom have served to attract the male, sufiiciently ac¬ 
count for the small part played by the voice and by music as 
a sexual allurement working on men.* 

It i.s otherwise with women. It may, indeed, be said at 
the outset that tlie reasons which make it antecedently im¬ 
probable that men should be sexually attracted through hear¬ 
ing render it probable that women should be so attracted. 
The change in the voice at puberty makes the deeper mascu¬ 
line voice a characteristic secondary sexual attribute of man, 
while the fact that among mammals generally it is the male 
that is most vocal—and that chiefly, or even sometimes ex¬ 
clusively, at the rutting season—renders it antecedently likely 
that among mammals generally, including the human species, 
there is in the female an actual or latent susceptibility to the 
sexual significance of the male voice,2 a susceptibility which, 
under the conditions of human civilisation, may be transferred 

wompn cultivate this rustling and clinking. Gutzkow, in his Auto- 
hiographu, said that the frou-frou of a woman’s dress was the music 
of the s]iheros to him. 

1 Tlic voice is doubtless a factor of the first importance in sexual 
attraction among the blind. On this point 1 have no data. The expres¬ 
siveness of the voice to the blind, and the c.\tent to which their likes 
and (lislikes are fotinded on vocal qualities, is well shown by nn In¬ 
teresting paper written bv an American physician, blind from carlv in¬ 
fancy, James Cocke, ’‘The Voice as nn index to the Soul.” Arena. 
January. IHOi. 

2 Ix)ng before Darwin had set forth his theory of sexual selection 
Laycock had pointed out the inllucnee which the voice of the male, 
among man and other animals, exerts on the female (.Ycnons DiscoKca 
of Women, p. 741. And a few years Inter the writer of a suggestive 
artioie on "Woman In her Psychological Relations” {Journal of PsycAo- 
logirat IferftWne, 1851) remarked: “The sonorous voice of tl>e male man 
is exactly analogous in ita effect on woman to the neigh and bellow of 
other animals. This voice will ha%'e its effect on nn amorous or sus- 
reptible organization much in the same way as color and the other 
visual ovarian stimuli.” The writer adds that it cxercisea a still more 
important influence when modulated to music: "In this respect man has 
something in common with insects as well as birds.” 


9 
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to music generally. It is noteworthy that in novels written 
by women tliere is a very frequent attentiveness to the quali¬ 
ties of the hero's voice and to its emotional effects on the 
lioroinc.i We may also note the special and peculiar personal 
enthusiasm arotisecl in women by popular musicians, a more 
pronounced enthusiasm than is evoked in them by popular 
actors. 

Afi nn intorosting example of tlic importance attached hy women 
novelists to the ctlecUs of the male voice 1 may refer to George Eliot's 
Mill on the Floss, probahly the most intimate and personal of Georgo 
Eliots works. In llook VI of this novel the influence of Stephen Guest 
(a Boniewhat commonplace young man) over Maggie Tulliver is 
nscrilK‘d almost exclusively to the effect of his base voice in singing. 
Wo arc definitely told of Maggie Tulliver’s “sensibility to the supremo 
eseiU-ment of music.” Thus, on one occasion, “all her intentions were 
lost in the vague state of emotion produced by the inspiring duct 
emotion that seviiied to make her at oiiec strong and weak: strong for 
all enjoyment, weak for nil resistance. Poor Maggie 1 She looked very 
henutiful when her soul was being played on in this way by the inex¬ 
orable iKover of sound. You might have seen tho slighU'st perceptible 
quivering through her whole frame ns she leaned a little forward, clasp¬ 
ing her hands as if to steady herself; while her eyes dilated and bright¬ 
ened into that widi*open, childish expression of wondering dcliglit. which 
always came back in her happiest moments.” George Eliot's novels 
contain many allusions to the jiowcrful emotional effects of music. 

It is unnecessary to refer to Tolstoy's Kreutser Sonala, in which 
music is regarded as tho Galcotto to briag lovers togcthcr--''tho con¬ 
necting bon<l of music, the most refined lust of the senses.” 

In primitive human courtship music very frequently plays 
a considerable part, though not usually the sole part, being gen¬ 
erally found ns the accompaniment of the song and the dance at 
erotic festivals.^ The Gilas, of New Mexico, among whom 
courtship consists in a prolonged serenade day after day wdth 
the flute, furnish a somewhat exceptional case. Savage women 

1 Groos refers more than onoo to the important part played in 
German novels written by women by what one of them terms the 
‘‘bcQrdod iimlo voice/* 

2 Various inMancea are quoted in the third volume of these Studies 
when discusniiig the general phenomena of courtship and tumescencOi 
'‘An Analysis of the ^xual Impulse/* 
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are evidently very attentive to music; Backhouse (as quoted 
by Ling Roth*) mentions how a woman belonging to the very 
primitive and now extinct Tasmanian race, when shown a 
musical box, listened “with intensity; her ears moved like those 
of a dog or horse, to catch the sound.” 

I have found little evidence to show that music, except in 
occasional cases, exerts even the slightest specifically sexual 
eiTect on men, whether musical or unmusical. But T have 
ample evidence that it very frequently exerts to a slight but 
definite extent such an influence on women, even when quite 
normal. Judging from my own inquiries it would, indeed, 
seem likely that the majority of normal educated women are 
liable to experience some degree of definite sexual excitement 
from music; one states that orchestral music generally tends 
to produce this effect; another finds it chiefly from Wagner’s 
music; another from military music, etc. Others simply state 
—what, indeed, probably expresses the experience of most per¬ 
sons of either sex—that it heightens one’s mood. One lady 
mentions that some of her friends, whose erotic feelings are 
aroused by music, are especially affected in this way by the 
choral singing in Roman Catholic churches.2 

In the typical cases just mentioned, all fairly normal ami 
healthy women, the sexual effects of music though definite 
were usually quite slight In neuropathic subjects they may 
occasionally be more pronounced. Thus, a medical corre.spon- 
dent has communicated to me the case of a married lady with 
one child, a refined, very beautiful, but highly neurotic, woman, 
married to a man with whom she has nothing in common. Her 
tastes lie in the direction of music; she is a splendid pianist, and 
her highly trained voice would have made a fortune. She 
confesses to strong sexual feelings and does not understand 

1 Tlie Tasmanians, p. 20. 

2 An cnrly reference to the eexiial influence of music on women 
may perhajw be found in a playful passage in Swift’s 3farlinus Scrib- 
torus (possibly due to his me4iica) collaborator, Arbuthnot) : “Does not 
/’Elian tell how the Libyan mares were cxcit^ to horsing by music t 
(which ought to be a caution to modest women against frequenting 
operas).” Memoirs of Martinus Scriblcnis, Book I, C;i*apter 0. (The 
reference ia to /Elian, Hist. Animal, lib. XI, cap. 18, and lib. XII, cap. 44.) 
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why intercourse never atTonls what she kno^ys she wants. But 
the hearing of beautiful music, or at times the excitement of 
her own singing, will sometimes cause intense orgasm, 

Vaschidc and Vur|>as, who omphnsizo the sexually stimulating 
ofTccts of music, only bring forward one case in any detail, and it is 
doubtless significant that this case is a woman. “While listening to a 
piece of music X changi's expression, her eyes become bright, Uio features 
are accenturtled, a smile begins to form, an expression of pleasure 
aj>pears, the lx)dy becomes more erect, there is a general muscular hyper¬ 
tonicity. X tells us that as she listens to the music she experiences 
seusationg very like those of normal intercourse. The difference chiefly 
concerns the local genital apparatus, for there is no flow of vaginal 
mucus. On the psychic side the resemblance is marked.*^ (Vaschide 
and Vurpas, “Hu (’ocflicicnt Sexual dc I'Impulsion Musicalo,” Arc/iiucs do 
AViirofoyic, May, 1004.) 

It is .sometimes said, or implied, that a woman (or a man) sings 
better under the iiifluem'o of sexual emotion. The writer of an article 
already quoted, on “Woman in her Psychological Relations*’ {Journal of 
Psi/chologival Medicine, 1851), mentions that “a young lady remarkable 
for her musical and poetical tnlcntvS naively remarked to a friend who 
complimented her upon her singing: ‘I never sing half so well ns when 
I’VO had a love-fit.’ ” And Georgo Kliot says, “Tliere is no filing, 
perhaps, except the extremes of fear and grief, that does not make a 
man sing or play the liettcr.” While, however, it may bo admitted that 
some degree of general emotional exaltation may exercise a favorable 
influence on the singing voice, it is diflicult to bclicvo Uiat definite 
physical excitement at or immediately before the exorcise of the voice 
can, ns a rule, have anything but a deleterious effect on its quality. It 
is recognized that tenors (whoso voices resemble thoso of women more 
than basses, who arc not calle<l upon to bo so careful in this respect) 
should observo rules of sexual hygiene; and menstruation frequently 
has a definite iiifluenco in impairing the voice (II. Ellis, .1/an and 
Woman, fourth edition, p. 200). As the neighborhood of menstruation 
is also the period when sexual excitement is most likely to bo felt, wo 
have hero a further indlcntiou that sexual emotion is not favorable to 
singing. I agree with tho remarks of n correspondent, a musical 
amateur, who writes: ^^Scxual excitement and good singing do not 
oppear to bo correlated. A woman’s emotional capacity in singing or 
acting may be remotely associated with hysterical neuroses, but is bet* 
ter evinced for art purposes in tho absence of disturbing sexual infiu* 
cnees. A woman may, indeed, fancy herself the heroine of a wanton 
romance and Mot herself go’ a liitle in singing with improved results. 
Ehit a memory of sexual ardors mil help no woman to make tho best of 
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her voice in training. Some women can only sing their best when they 
think of the other >Yomen they are outeinging. One girl ‘lots her soul 
go out into her voice* thinking of jamroll, another thinking of her lover 
(when she has none), and most) no doubt, when they think of noth- 
ing. But no woman is likely to *find herself* in an artistic sense because 
she has lost herself in another sense—not even if she has done so quite 
respectably/* 

The reality of the association behveen the sexual impulse 
and music—and, indeed, art generally—is shown by the fact 
that the evolution of puberty tends to be accompanied by a 
very marked interest in musical and other kinds of art. Lam- 
caster, in a study of tliis question among a large number of 
young people (without reference to difference in sex, though 
they were largely female), found that from 50 to 75 per cent, 
of young people feel an impulse to art about the period of 
puberty, lasting^ a few months, or at most a year or two. It 
appears that 464 young people showed an increased and pas¬ 
sionate love for music, against only 102 who experienced no 
change in this respect. The curve culminates at the age of 
15 and falls rapidly after 16. Many of these cases were really 
quite unmusical.* 

1 E. Laacaiitcr, “Psychology of Adoleeoence,” Pedagogical Bcminarg, 
July, 1897. 
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Summary—tho Influence of Music in Human Sexual Selec¬ 
tion >8 Conipiirntively Small. 

We have seen that it is possible to set forth in a brief 
space the facts at present availal)le concerning the influence 
on the pairing impulse of stimuli acting througli the ear. They 
are fairly simple and uncomplicated; they suggest few obscure 
problems which call for analysis; they do not bring before us 
any remarkable perversions of feeling. 

At the same time, the stimuli to sexual excitement received 
through tho sense of hearing, althougli very seldom of exclusive 
or preponderant influence, are yet somewhat more important 
than is usually believed. Primarily the voice, and secondarily 
instnimentnl music, exert a distinct clTect in this direction, an 
cfTect representing a specialization of a generally stimulat¬ 
ing physiological influence which all musical sounds exercise 
upon tlic organism. There is, however, in this respect, a definite 
(lilTcrcnce between the sexes. It is comparatively rare to find 
that the voice or instrumental music, however powerful its 
generally emotional influence, has any specifically sexual effect 
on men. On the other hand, it seems probable that the ma¬ 
jority of women, at all events among tlie educated classes, are 
liable to show some degree of sexual sensibility to the male 
voice or to instrumental music. 

It is not surprising to find that music should have some 
share in arousing sexual emotion when we bear in mind that in 
the majority of persons the development of sexual life is ac¬ 
companied by a period of special interest in music. It is 
not unexpected that the specifically sexual effects of tlie voice 
and music should be chiefly experienced by women when we 
remember that not only in the human species is it the male in 
whom the larynx and voice are chiefly modified at puberty, but 
that among mammals generally it is the male wlio is chiefly or 
exclusively vocal at the period of sexual activity; so that any 
(134) 
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se.xnal scnsibilih' to vocal manifestations must be chiefly or 
exclusively manifested in female mammals. 

At the best, however, although a?sthetic sensibility to 
sound is highly developed and emotional sensibility to it pro¬ 
found and widespread, although women may be thrilled by the 
masculine voice and men charmed by the feminine voice, it 
cannot be claimed that in the human species hearing is a pow¬ 
erful factor in mating. This sense has here suffered between 
the lower senses of touch and smell, oii the one hand, with 
their vague and massive appeal, and the higher sense, vision, 
on the other hand, with its e.xceodingly specialized appeal. 
The position of touch as the primarx’ and fundamental sense 
is assured. Smell, though in normal persons it has no decisive 
influence on KO.xual attraction, acts by virtue of its emotional 
sympathies and antipathies, while, by virtue of the fact that 
among man’s ancestors it wa.s the fundamental channel of 
sexual sensihilitv, it furnishes a latent reservoir of impres¬ 
sions to which nervously abnormal persons, and even normal 
persons under the influence of e.xcitement or of fatigue, are 
always liable to become sensitive. Hearing, ns a sense for 
receiving distant perceptions has a wider field than is in man 
possessed by either to\ich or smell. Hut here it comes into 
competition with vision, and vision is, in man. the siipreme and 
dominant sense.^ Vt'e are always more affected by what we .sec 
than by what wc hear. Men and women seldom hear each 
other without speedily seeing each other, and then the chief 
focus of interest is at once transferred to the visual centre.^ 
In human sexual selection, therefore, hearing plays a part 
which is nearly always subordinated to that of vision. 

1 Nietzflcho Ima even that among primitive men delicacy 

of hearing and the solution of miiaic can only have boon produced 
under conditionn which made it difTicult for vision io come into play: 
*‘Tlie ear, the organ of fear, could only have devolnjie<h na it has, in 
tlic niglit and in the twilight of dark woods an<l caves. ... In 
the brightness the car is necessary. Hence the character of music 
as an art of night and twilight.*’ {HorffcnrotJu, p. 230.) 

2 At a concert most people are instinctively anxious to see the per* 
formers, thus distracting the purely musical impression, and the reason* 
able suggestion of Go<*the tliat the performers should be invisible is 
still seldom carried into practice. 
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I. 

Primacy of Vision in Man—Beauty ns a Sexual Allurement— 
Tlio Objective Element in Beauty—Ideals of Feminine Beauty in 
Various Parts of the \Vorld--^avage Women sonietimos Beautiful from 
Euro|>ean Point of View—Savages often Admire European Beauty—The 
Appeal of Beauty to some Extent Common even to Animals and Man* 

Vision is tbe main channel by which man receives his 
impressions. To a large extent it has slowly superseded all the 
other senses. Its range is practically infinite; it brings before 
MS remote worlds, it enables us to understand the minute details 
of our own structure. While apt for the most abstract or the 
most intimate uses, its intermediate range is of universal serv¬ 
ice. It furnishes the basis on which a number of arts make 
their appeal to us, and, while thus the most fcsthetic of the 
senses, it is the sense on which we chiefly rely in exercising the 
animal function of nutrition. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that from the point of view of sexual selection vision should 
be tbe supremo sense, and that the love-thoughts of men have 
always been a perpetual meditation of beauty. 

It would be out of place here to discuss comparatively the 
origins of our ideas of beauty. That is a question which be¬ 
longs to ffislhctics, not to sexual psychology, and it is a question 
on which a'sthcticinns are not altogether in agreement. We 
need not even be concerned to make any definite assertion on 
the q\iestion whether our ideas of se.xual beauty have developed 
under the influence of more general and fundamental laws, or 
whether sexual ideals themselves underlie our more general 
conceptions of beauty. Practically, so far as man and his im¬ 
mediate ancestors are concerned, tlio sexual and the extra- 
sexual factors of beauty have been interwoven from the first. 
The sexually beautiful object must have appealed to funda- 
(136) 
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mental ph 3 ’siological aptitudes of reaction; the generalU' beau¬ 
tiful object must have shared in the thrill which the specific- 
all)' sexual object imparted. There has been an inevitable 
action and reaction throughout. Just as we found that the 
sexual and the non-sexual influences of agreeable odors through¬ 
out nature are inextricably mingled, so it is with the motives 
that make an object beautiful to our eyes.^ 

The sexual element in the constitution of beauty is well recognized 
even by tboso writers who concern themselves exclusively with the 
testhetic coneeptioii of beauty or with its relation to culture. It Ls 
enough to cjuole two or three b-stiiiionies on this point. “The whole 
sentimental side of our a:.sthetic sensibility,” remarks Sant.-iyann, 
“—without which it would bo perceptive and inathomntical rather than 
tcsthctic,—is due to our sexual organization remotely stirred. . . . 

If aiijonc were desirous to produce a l>eing with a great susceptibility 
to beautv, be could not invent an in.strument better designed for that 
object than sex. Individuals that need not unite for the birth and rear¬ 
ing of each generation might retain a savage indepcndejjce. For them 
it would not Ik! necessary that any vi.slon should fascinate, or that any 
languor should soften, the prj-ing cruelty of the eye. But sex endows 
the individual with a dumb and powerful instinct, which carries his 
body and soul continually toward another; makes it one of the dearest 
enjoyments of his life to select nn<l pursue a companion, and joins 
to iKJssession the keenest pleasure, to rivalry the fiercest rage, and to 
solitude an eternal melancholy. What more could bo needed to suf¬ 
fuse the world with the deepest meaning and beauty? The attention is 
fixed upon a well-defined objc<-t, and all the efTecta it produces in the 
mind are easily regarded aa powers or qualitias of that object. . . . 
To a certain extent lliis kind of interest will center in the projwr ob¬ 
ject of sexual passion, and in the siiccial characteristics of the opposite 
scx»; and wo find, accordingly, that woman is the most lovely object to 
man, and man, if female moib-sty would confess it, the most interesting 
to woman. But the ofTccta of so fundamental and primitive u reaction 
arc much more general. Sex is not the only object of sexual passion. 
\Mien love lacks its specific object, when it does not yet understand 
itself, or has been sacrificed to some other interest, wo see the stifled 
fire bursting out in rarious directions. . . . Passion then overflows 

1 "It is likely that all visible parte of the organism, even those 
with a deflnite physiological meaning, appeal to the iE.sthctic sense of 
the opposite sex,” Poulton remarks, speaking primarily of insects, in 
words tliat apply still more accurately to Uio human species. E. 
Poulton, The valors of Animals, 181)0, p. 304. 
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and vjjjibly Hooila those neighboring regions wliich it had always 
secretl) \>utered. For the same nervous organization which sex in- 
^olves. with its iie<*os^nri1y wide braricdiings and associations in the 
brain, Ik* jKirtinlly stiintilate<l by other objects than specific 

or ultinnUe one; esj>ec*ially in man* who* unlike some of the lower ani 
nulls* has not his iiistinetn clearly ilistinet and intermittent, but always 
partially active* a ml n(*ver aeiivo in isolation. Wo may say* then, that 
for in an all nature is a second a rj* object of sexual jutssion, and that to 
this fact tlje l>enuty of nature is largely duo.’* (G. SantJiyana* The 
»V«nsc of pj>, 50 02.) 

Not only is the gimeral fact of sexual attraction an essential olo- 
rnent of fcsthctic ctmtomplalion, as Santayana remarks, hut wc have 
to recoguizc also that sjHH-iJic sexual emotion i>ro|>erly comes within tlio 
irsthetic field. It is r|uitc ononeons, as Groos well {Hiints out, to as¬ 
sert that sexual emotion has no xsthetic value. On the contrary, it Iuls 
quite as much value ns the emotion of terror or of pity. Such emotion 
must, however, bo duly subordinated to the total (esthetic etfoct* (K. 
Groos, her A-^sthctiachc Oenuas^ p. 151.) 

**Tho idea of lioauty/* Ueiny de Gourmont says, not an un* 
mixed idea; it is intimately unite<l with the idea of carnal pleasure. 
Stendhal obscurely i>orceived this when ho defined beauty ns ‘a promise 
of happiness/ Ilenuty is a woman* and womeit themselves have car- 
riod docility to men so far as to acce|»t this aphorism which they can 
only unilerstand in extreme sexual perversion. . . . Ileauty is so 
sexual that tlio only vincontcsted works of art are tliose that simply 
si low the human Uxly in its nudity. Dy its pi'rsoverancc in remaining 
purely sexual Gnn'k statuary has placed itself forever above all dis¬ 
cussion. It is lH*autiful bcc'ouso it is a beautiful luunan body, such a 
one as every man or every woman would desire to unite with in the 
per|>otuation of the race. . . . That which inclines to love seems 
l>cautiful; ttuit which sixMiis licatiiiful inclines to love. This intimato 
union of art and of love indecxl, the only explanation of art* With¬ 
out this genital echo art would never have bcxui born and never have 
h<s^i\ i>er]ietuate<l. There is nothing useless in thc.se diK'p human depths; 
everything which has endured is niK^essary. Art is the nceomplico of 
love, When love is tJikcn away there is no art; when art is taken 
away love is nothing but a physiological need.*’ (Rcmy do Gourmont, 
Culture dis fA'cs, 1900, p. 103, and Mercure dc Ft^tKc, August, 1001, 
pp. 298 c( acq.) 

Iloauty as incarnated in tho feminine body has to some e.xtent 
become tho symbol of love even for women. Colin Scott finds that it is 
common among women who aro not inverted for female beauty whether 
on tho stage or in art to arouse se.xuni emotion to a greati^r extent than 
male beauty, and this is confirmed by some of the histories 1 have re* 
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/orded in the Appendix to the third vohinic of these Studu$, Scott 
eoneiders that female beauty has come to bo regarded as typical of 
ideal beauty^ and thus tends to produoo an emotional effect on both 
&excs alike. It is certainly rare to find any irsthetic admiration of men 
among women, except in the case of wotnim who have had some train¬ 
ing in arL In this matter it would seem that woman passively ac¬ 
cepts the ideals of man. •‘Objects which excite a man’s de>ire,*' Colin 
Scott remarks, “are often, if not generally, the same as those affecting 
woman. The female bcxly has a sexually stimulating effect ujion l^otli 
sexes. Statues of female forms arc more liable timn those of male 
form to have a stimulating effect uj>on women ns well as ineai. The evi¬ 
dence of numerous library cxpro.'^sions seems to show that umler the 
intlucncc of w?xual excitement a woman repirds her Ixidy as made for 
jiuin’s gratification, and that it is this complex emotion which forms 
the initial stage, at least, of lier own pleneiire* Her botly is the sjTiibol 
for her partner, and indirectly for her, ttirough his admiration of it, of 
their mutual joy and satisfaction.*' (Colin Scott, “Sox and Art,” 
Afiicrtcan Journal of Psyclu>logy^ vol. vii, Xo. 2, p. 20fi; also private 
letter.) 

At the same time it must bo remembered that beauty and the 
conception of beaut}' have developed on a wider basis than that of 
the sexual impulse only, and also that our conceptions of the beaulifuK 
even as concerns the human form, arc to some extent objective, and 
may thus bo in part retluced to law. Strut?, in his iKwks on feminine 
beauty, and notably in Die Schonheii dcs Weibliehen Korpers, insisU 
on the objective element in In^auty. Papillault, again, wiicn discussing 
the laws of growth and tho beauty of the face, argues that beauty o( 
lino in tlio face is objective, and not a creation of fancy, since it is 
associated with the highest huinaa functions, moral am! social, lie 
remarks on the contrast between the prehistoric man of Chancelade,— 
delicately made, with elegant face ond high forehead,—who crcat4*d 
the grait Magdalcnian civilization, and his seemingly inucli more 
pow'crful, but less beautiful, predecessor, the man of Spy, with enormous 
muscles and fiowerfu! jaws. {BulUtin dc hi Boci^ti d^AnthropolOffiri, 

1800, p. 220.) 

The largely objective character of beauty is further indicated by 
the fact that to a considerable extent beauty is tho expression of hcuilth. 
A well and harmoniously dcvcloiied body, tense muscles, an olUvstic and 
finely toned skin, bright eyes, grace and animation of carriagi*—nil 
these things wiiicli are essential to beauty arc ttie conditions of healtli. 
It has not been demonstrated that tlicro is any correlation between 
beauty and longevity, and tlie proof would not be cany to give, but it 
is quite probable that such a correlation may exist, and various in¬ 
dications point in this direction. One of the most delightful of OpieV 
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pictures is the portrait of Pleasanco Reeve (afterward Lady Smith) 
at tlio age of 17. Tliis singularly beautiful and animated brunette 
lived to t}jc age of 104. Most people are probably acquainted with 
similar, if less marked, cases of the same tendency, 

Tile extreme sexual importance of beauty, so far, at all 
events, as conscious experience is concerned is well illustrated 
by the fact that, altlioutrh three other senses mav and often do 
play a not inconsiderable part in the constitution of a personas 
sexual attractiveness.—the tactile element being, indeed, fun¬ 
damental,—yet in nearly all the most elaborate descrijitions of 
attractive individuals it is the visible elements that arc in most 
cases chiefly empliasized. Whether among the lowest savages 
or in the highest civilization, tiie poet and story-teller who 
seeks to describe an ideally lovely and desirable woman always 
insists mainly, and often exclusively, on those characters which 
ajipeal to the eye. The richly laden word beauty is a synthesis 
of complex impressions obtained througli a single sense, and so 
simple, comparatively, and vague are the impressions derived 
from the other senses that none of them can furnish us with 
any corresponding word. 

Before attempting to analyze tho conception of beauty, regarded 
ill its ecxnal Ajific^a) to tho human mind, it may bo well to bring to- 
gi'tiior a few fairly typical deecriptions of a beautiful woman as elio 
uppeara to tlio men of various nations. 

In an Australian folklore story taken down from the lips of a 
native some sixty years ago by W. Dunlop {but evidently not in tho 
native’s exact words) wo find this description of an Australian beauty: 
“A man took ns his wife a beautiful girl who had long, glossy hair 
hanging around lier face and down her shoulders, which were plump 
and round. Her faco was adorned with red clay and her person wrapped 
in a fine largo opossum rug fastened by a pin formed from tlie small 
bone of tho kangaroo's leg, and also by n string attached to a wallet 
made of rushes neatly plaited of small strips skinned from tlicir outside 
after they had been for some time exposed to tho heat of the fire; 
which being thrown on her back, the string passing under one arm 
and across her breast, held the soft mg in a fanciful position of con¬ 
siderable clognnco; and sho knew well how to show to advantage her 
queenliko figure when sho walked with her polished yam stick held 
in one of her small hands ond her little feet appearing below tho edge 
of the rug" (W. Dunlop, “Australian Folklore Stories,” Jourruil of the 
Anthropological Inatitutc, August and November, 1808, p. 27). 
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A Millay description of female beauty is furnished by Skeat, 
^^The brow (of the Malay Helen for whoso sake a thousand desperate 
battles are fought in Malay romances) is like the one-dayold moon; 
her eyebro\i*s resemble ‘pictured clouds/ and are ‘arched like the 
fighting’Cock's (artinejal) spur*; her cheek resembles tho ‘sliccd-off 
cheek of a mango*; her nose, ‘an opening jasmine bud'; her hair, the 
‘\va\y blossom shoots of tho arcca-pahir; slender is her neck, ‘with a 
triple row of dimples'; her bosom ripening, her waist 'lissom as the 
sttilk of a flower/ her head, ‘of a [>crfect oval' (literally, bir<l's«egg 
fihnpcd), her fingers like the leafy ‘spear.s of lemon-grass' or the 'quills 
of the porcupine,' her eyes ‘like the splendor of the planet Venus,' and 
her lips ‘like the fiSvSurc of a pomegranate/" (\V. W. SkeaC, J/a/oy 
ilaffh, 1900, p. 303.) 

In Mitford'ft Talcs of Old Japan (vol. i, p. 215) a “peerlessly 
beautiful girl of 10" is thus described: “She was neither too fat 
nor too thin, neither too tall nor too short; her face was oval, like 
a melon-seed, and her complexion fair and white; her eyes were nar¬ 
row and bright, her teeth small and even; her nose was aquiline, and 
her moutii delicately formed, with lovely red lips; her eyebrows wore 
long and fine; sho had a profusion of long black hair; she spoke 
moilcstly, with a soft, awoct voice, and when sho smiled, two lovely 
dimplesi appeared in her cheeks; in all her movements slic was gentle 
and refined." The Japanese belle of ancient times, Dr. Nngayo Sensai 
roniurks (Lancet, February 15, ISOO) bad a white face, a long, slender 
throat and nock, a narrow chest, small thighs, and small feet and 
hands. IlUlz, also, has emphasized the ctliercal character of the 
Japanese ideal of feminino beauty, delicate, pale and slender, almost 
uncanny; and Siratz, in his interesting book, Die Ki^perfortnen in 
Kunst find Lcbcn dcr Japancr (second edition, 1904), has dealt fully 
witli tho subject of Japancso beauty. 

The Singuloso are great connoisseurs of beauty, and a Kandyan 
deeply learned in tho matter gave Dr. Da\'y the following enumeration 
of a woman's points of beauty: “Her hair should be voluminous, like 
the tail of the peacock, long, reaching to her knees, and U*riinnating 
in graceful curls; her eyebrows should resemble the rainbow, her eyes, 
the blue sapphire and the petals of the blue inaiiiIla^flower. Her nose 
should bo like tho bill of tlie hawk; her lips should be bright and 
red, like coral or tho young leaf of the iron-tree. Her teeth should 
bo small, regular, and closely set, and like jessamine buds. Her nock 
should bo large and round, resembling the bcrrigodca. Uor chest 
should be capacious; Her breasts, firm and conical, like tho yellow 
oocoo'iiut, and her waist small—almost small enough to be clasped 
by tho hand. Her hips should be wide; her limbs tapering; the soles 
of her feet, without any hollow, and the surface of ber body in gen* 
oral soft, delicate, smooth, and rounded, without tho asperities of 
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projecting bones nn(J Binews/’ (J. Davy, An Account of the Interior 
of Ceylon, 1821, p. 110.) 

Tho “Padmini/^ or lotus-wonmn, is described by Hindu nTitors 
as the typo of most iKTfect feminine beauty. “She in whom the fol¬ 
lowing signs and symptoms appear in called a Poelinini: Her face is 
plensirig aa the full mcx>n; her Ixxly, well clothed witli flesh, is as 
soft as tho Shims or mustard flower; her skin is fine, tender, and fair 
as tho yellow lotus, never dark colored. Her eyes are bright and 
beautiful as tho orbs of tho fawn, well cut, and with reddish corners. 
Her iKisom is hard, full, and high; alio has a gootl neck; her nose is 
straight and lovely; and three folds or wrinkles cross her niiddlcH^ 
about the umbilicial region. Her yoni l\nilva} resembles the opening 
lotus hml, ami her love-seed is perfumed like the lily that has newly 
burst. She walks with c^w an like (more exactly, flamingolike] gait, and 
her voice is low and musical as the noU' of the Kokila bird [tho 
Indiiin eiickooj; she delights in white raiment, in fine jewels, and in 
rich dresses. She cats little. Bleeps lightly, and being as respectful 
and religious as she is clever and courteous, she is ever anxious to 
worship tho gOiU and to enjoy tho conversation of Brahmans, Such, 
then, is the Padmini, or lotua-wonuin,“ {The Kama Stilra of 
Vatsyoyana, 1883, p, 11.) 

Tho Hebrew ideal of feminine beauty is set forth in various 
]>assogea of tho iS'on^ of Songs. The {K>oin is familiar, and it will 
sullico to quote ono passage: — 

“How beautiful are thy foot in sandals, O prince's daughter! 

Thy rounded thighs are like jewels, 

Tho work of the hands of a cunning workman. 

Thy navel is like a rounded goblet 
Wherein no mingled wine is wanting; 

Thy ladly is like a heap of wheat 
Sot about with lilies. 

Thy two breasts are like two faNvns 
They are twins of a roe. 

Thy neck is like tho tower of ivory; 

Thino eyes ns tho pools in Heshbon, by tbo gate of Baihrabbim; 
Thy nose is liko tho tower of Lebanon 
That looketh toward Damascus. 

Thino liead u]>on thcc is liko Carmel 
And tho hair of tliino head liko purple; 

Tho king is hold captive in tlio tresses thereof. 

This thy stature is like to a palm-tree, 

And thy breasts to ciustcra of grapes, 

And tho smell of thy breath liko apples. 

And thy mouth like Uie best wine/* 
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And the mnn is thus described in the same poem: — 

“My beloved is fair and ruddy, 

The ohiofost among ten thousand. 

Ills head AS the most fine gold» 

Ills locks are bushy (or curling), and black as a raven. 

His eyes arc like dovos beside (ho water-brooks, 

Washed with milk and fitly set. 

Ills checks Are as a bi^l of spices, as banks of sweet herbs; 

Ilia Ups are as lilies, dropiung liquid myrrh. 

His hands aro as rings of gold, set with beryl; 

His body is as iwry work, overlaid with sapphires. 

llis legs are as pillars of marble, set U]>on sockets of fine gold 

His us|K*ci is like Lebanon, excellent as the cedars. 

His mouth is most sweet; yea, ho is altogether lovely.*’ 

“The maiden whoso loveliness inspires the most impassioned ex¬ 
pressions in Arabic poetry,*’ i^tno states, “is celebrated for her slendei* 
figure; Sho is like tho ciino among plants, and is elegant ns a tuig 
of the oriental M'illovv. Her face is like the full moon, presenting tho 
Htrongest contrast to the color of her hair, which is of the deepest 
hue of night, and falls to tho middle of her back (Arab Indies are 
extremely fond of full and long hair). A rosy blush overspreads the 
center of each check; and a mole is considered an additional charm. 
The Arabs, indeed, are particularly cxtnivAgnnt in tlicir admiration 
of this natural beauty spot, which, according to its place, is com¬ 
pared to a drop of ambergris upon a dish of alabaster or upon tho 
surface of a ruby. The eyes of tho Arab beauty are intcni^cly black,I 
large, and long, of the form of an almond: they are full of brillinnc}*; 
but this 18 softened by long silken lashes, giving a tender and languid 
expression that is full of enchantment and scarcely to bo improved by 
tho adventitioua aid of tho black border of kohl; for this the lovely 
maiden adds rather for tlio sako of fashion than necessity, having 
what tho Arabs term natural kohl. The eyebrows arc thin and arched; 
the forehead is wide and fair as ixory; Uie uoso straight; the mouth, 
small; tlio lips of a brilliant rod; and the tooth, like pearls sot in 
coral. Tho forms of the bosom aro compared to two pomegranates; 
the waist is slender; the hips are wide and large; tho feet and hands, 
small; tho fingers, tapering, and their extremities dyed with tho 
deep orange tint imparted by tho leaves of tho henna/’ 

Lano adds a moro minuto analysis from an unknown autlior 
quoted by Ei-Ishfikoo: “Four things in o woman should bo black —tho 

1 *'Tho Arabs in general,” Lano remarks, “entertain a prejudice 
against blue eyes—a prejudice said to have arisen from the great nuio< 
ber of blue-eyed persons among certain of their nortbern enemies.” 
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hair of the head, the eyebrows, the eyelashes the dark part of 
the ey<*s; four white —the complexion of the ekin, the white of the 
cyes» the teeth, and the legs; four red —the tongue, the lips, the 
middle of tlie cheeks, and the gums; four round —the head, the neck, 
the forenrnn», and the ankles; four lonff —the back, the fingers, tho 
arriLs, and the legs; four inWe—the forehead, the eyes, tho bosom, and 
the hij)s; four fine —tho eyebrows, the nose, the lips, and the fingers; 
four thdek —the lower part of the hack, the thighs, the calves of the 
legs, and tho kneos; four entail —the oars, tho breasts, the hands, and 
the feet/' (E, W. Lane, Arabiati Society in the Middle Agc$, 1883, 
pp. 214-210.) 

A Persian treatise on the fig^irntivc terms relating to beauty 
shows that tho hair should be black, abundant, and waNy, tho eye¬ 
brows dark and arched. Tho eyelashes also must be dark, and like 
arrows from tho bow of tlio eyebrows. There is, however, no in¬ 
sistence on tho blackness of tho eyes. Wo hear of four varietioB of 
cyo: tho dark-gray eye (or narcissus eye); tho narrow, elong^;tcd eye 
of Turkish beauties; the languishing, or love-intoxicated, eye; and 
tho wino-colorod eye. Mucli stress is laid on the quality of brilliancy. 
The face is sometimes described ns brown, but more especially os 
wliilo and rosy. There are many refercncos to the down on the lips, 
which is d^^cribed as greenish (soinotiiiies bluish) and compared to 
herbage. This down and tliat on the cheeks and the stray hairs near 
the ears were rogardinl o^i \ciy grout lieautios. A beauty spot on tho 
chin, cheek, or elsewhere was also greatly ndrniml, and evoked many 
poetic comparisons. Tho mouth must be very small. In stature a 
beautiful woman must bo tall mid erect, like tho c>'prcss or the 
maj^itime pine. While tho Arabs admired the rosinoss of tho legs and 
thighs, tho Persians insiaUNl on white legs and compared them to 
silver and crystal. {Ants HVOchchdq, by Shereef-Eddin RomI, trans¬ 
lated by Ilunrt, Biblioihiquc dc I'fcolc dcs Uautce Etudesj Paris, 
fasc. 25, 1875.) 

In tho story of Kamaralzamnn in the Arabian Sighte El-Sett 
Budur is thus described: *^Uer huir is so brown that it is blocker 
than tho separation of friends. And when it is arrayed in throe 
tresses that riNich to her feet 1 seem to see throe nights at once. 

**ller face is os white as tho day on which friends meet again. 
If I look on it at the iimo of the full moon I see two moons at once. 

**IIcr checks are formed of nn anemone divided into two corollas; 
they have tho purple tinge of wine, and her nose is strnightcr and 
more delicate tluin tho finest sword-bludc. 

“Her lips are colored ogato and coral; her tongue eecretea 
eloqucDco; her saliva is more desirable than the juice of grapes. 
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‘*But her boeom, blei^ed be the Creator, ie a Ihnng seduction. It 
bears twin breasts of the purest ivory, rounded, and that nmy be 
held within the five fingers of one hand. 

‘‘Her belly has dimples full of shade and arranged with the har** 
mony of the Arabic characters on the seal of a Coptic scribe in Hgj'pt. 
And Uie belly gives origin to her finely modeled and elastic waist. 

^^At the thought of her Hanks I shudder, for tltencc depends a 
mass so weighty that it obligos ita owner to sit down when she has 
risen and to rise when she lies. 

‘'Such are her flanks, and from them descend, like white marble, 
her glorious thigha, solid and straight, united above beneath their 
crown. Then come the legs and the slender feet, so small that I am 
astoundc<l they can bear so great a weight.’’ 

An Eg>*ptian stela in the Louvre sings the praise of a beautiful 
woman, a queen who died about 700 D.c., as follows: “The beloved 
before all women, the king's daughter w*ho is s>vect in love, the fairest 
among women, a maid \vho*M) like none lias seen. Blacker is her hair 
than the darkness of night, blacker than tlie berries of the black- 
berry bush (?). Harder are her teeth (I) than the flints on the 
sickle. A wrcAtli of flowers is each of her breasts, close nestling on 
her ann.H.” Wiedemann, wlio quotes this, adds: ‘‘During the wholo 
classic i>oriod of Eg;}*ptian history with few exceptions (.such, for ex* 
ample, as tlio reign of that great innovator, Amenophis IV) the ideal 
alike for the male and the female body was a slender and but slightly 
developed form. Under the Ethiopian rule and during the Ptolemaic 
period in Eg>*pt itself we find, for the first time, that the goddesses 
are represented with plump and well-developed outlines. Examination 
of the mumtnies shows that the earlier ideal was hosed upon actual 
facte, and that in ancient Egj'pt slender, sinewy forms distinguished 
both men and women. Intermarriage with other races and harem 
life may have combined in later times to alter the physical type, and 
with it to change also the ideal of beauty.” (A. Wiedemann, Popular 
l/iterature in Ancient Egypt^ p. 7.) 

Commenting on Plato’s ideas of beauty in the Uauguet Emf^rio- 
David gives references from Greek literature showing tliut the typical 
Greek beautiful woman must bo tall, her body supple, her fingers 
long, her foot small and light, the eyes clear and moderately largo, the 
eyebrows slightly arched and almost meeting, the nose straight and 
firm, nearly—but not quite—aquiline, the breath sw'cet as honey. 
(EmCric-David, Ittelterchea sur PArt Statuaire, new edition, 1803, 
P- 42.) 

At the end of classic antiquity, probably in tlic fifth century, 
Aristccnctus in his first Epistle thus described Ins mistress Lnis: ”Iler 
checks are white, but mixed in imitation of the splendor of tlie rose; 

10 
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her lips are thin, by a narrow spare separated from the cheeks, hut 
more rod; her eyebrows are black and divided in the middle; the nose 
straight and projK)vtionecl to the thin lips; the eyes larpe and bright, 
with very black p\ipils surrounded by the clearcgt white, each color 
tnoro brilliant bv contrast. Her hair is naturallr curle<l, and, as 
Homer’s saying is, like the hyacinth. The jeck is white and proper- 
tioiicnl to the face, an<l though unadorned more c»>n'*picuous by ita 
delicacy; but a necklace of gorim encircles it, on which her name is 
wrilUui in jewels. She is tall and clegnutly dres'^ed in garments fitt«l 
to her iKxly and limbs. When dressed her appearnneo is l>eautiful; 
when undressed she is all l>cauty. Her walk is coiii]>oscd and slow; 
she l<K)ks like a cypress or a palm stirred by the wind. I cannot 
descril>o how the swelling, symmetrical breasts raise the constraining 
vest, nor how delicate and supple her limbs are. And when she speaks, 
what Kweetness in her discourse 

Kenior has studied the feminine ideal of the Provencal poets, the 
trouba^lours who used the ‘Mangiio d’oe.^ “They avoid any description 
of the feminine type. The indications refer in great part to the slender, 
erect, fresh ap|>earanco of the bo<ly, an<l to the white and rosy color¬ 
ing. After the jK‘rson giuierally, the eyes receive most praise; they 
are sweet, amorous, clear, smiling, nnd bright. The color is never 
mentioned. The mouth is laughing, and vermilion, and, smiling 
sweetly, it reveals the white teeth and calls for the delights of the 
kias. The face is clear and frcsh| the hand w'hitc and the hair con¬ 
stantly blonde. The troubadours seldom B|>cak of the rest of tho 
IxMly. Pciro Vidal is an exception, and his rcferonco to tho welbraiscd 
breasts may bo placed beside a reference by Her Iran do Born. The 
gcmcral impression conveyed by the lovo l^>Tics of the langiie d'oo 
is ono of great convention. There seemed to bo no salvation outside 
certain phrases and epithets. Tho w'oman of Provence, sung by 
hundreds of poets, seems to have been composed nil of milk and roses, 
a blonde Nuremburg doll." (R. Renier, Jl Tipo Ealctico della Dof^na 
net ilcdiwvo, 1885, pp. 1-24.) 

The conventional ideal of the troubadours is, again, thus do- 
scrilXHl: “She is a lady whose skin is white oa milk, whiter than the 
driven snow% of peculiar purity in whiteness. Uer cheeks, on which 
vermilion hues alone appear, are like tho rosebud in spring, when it 
has not yet 0 |K^ned to tho full. Her hair, which is nearly always be¬ 
decked and adorned W'ith (lowers, is in\‘ariably of tho color of flax, ns 
soft ns silk, and shimmering with a sheen of the finest gold,’* (J. F. 
Rowbothnm, The Troubodoura and Courta of Love, p. 228.) 

In the most ancient Spanish romances, Renier remarks, the definite 
indications of physical beauty are slight. Tho hair is "of pure gold,** 
or simply fair {rudioap which is equal to blondoa^ % word of later intro- 
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duction), the face white and rosy, the hand soft, white, and fragrant; 
in one place we lind a reference to the uncovered breoi^ts, whiter than 
crvsLiL But usuallv the ancient Castilian ronmneos do not deal with 
the&e deUiils. The poet contents Iiims^elf with the statement that a 
lady 18 the sweetest woninn in the world, la mas linda del 

fnurwJo/* (IL Renier, II Tipo Esicitco drf/a Donna ncl Mcdui^'O, pp, 
C8 €t scg.) 

In a deUiled and welhdociinionted thesis, Alwin Schultr describes 
the characteristics of the Ix^autiful woman as she appealed to the 
German authors of the twelfth and tliirteenth centuries. She must bo 
of medium height atul slender. Her hair must bo fair, like gold; long, 
bright, and curly; a inajrs must only reach to liis shoulders. Dark 
hair is seldom mentioned and woa not adinirod. The parting of the 
hair must be white, but not too broad. The forehead must be white 
and bright ami rounded, without wrinkles. The eyebrows must bo 
darker than the hair, arched, and not too broad, as though drawm 
with a pi'iieil, the opaco iM^iwecn them not Ux> broacL The eyes must bo 
bright, clear, and sparkling, not too large or too small; nothing 
dehiiite was said of the color, but they were evidently usually blue 
The nose must be of medium sitjo, straight, and not curved. The 
cheeks must bo white, tinge<l with red; if tho red was aKsent by 
nature women used rouge. Tho mouth must bo small; the lips full 
and red. The teeth mtist Iw small, w*hite, and even. The chin must 
bo white, rounded, lovable, dimpled; the cars small and beautiful; 
tho neck of medium sixe, soft, wiiiU?, and H|iotlegs; tho arm small; Uio 
hands and fingers long; tho joints small, the nails white and bright 
and well cared for. Tho boM>rn must be white and large; Uiu hreasU 
high luid rounded, like apples or pears, small and soft. Tho iKxly 
generally must bo slender and active. Tho lower parts of the )>ody 
arc very sehloiii mentioned, and many poets arc oven too modest to 
mention tho breasts. The buttocks must bo rounded, oiio poet, in* 
deed, mentions, and tho tliighs soft and wdiito, tho nicincf (mens) 
brown. The legs must bo straight and narrow', tho calves full, the 
feet small and narrow, with high instep. Tho color of the skin gen¬ 
erally must bo clear and of a tempered rosiness. (A« Schultz, Quid 
dc Perfeeta Cor/x^'s Ilumani Pulchritudine Qcrmani Bnouli XII ct 
XIII Senscrint, 180d.) A somewhat similar, but 8liorU>r, account is 
given by K. Wcinhold (Die Deutschen Frauen im ilittclalter^ 1882, 
bd. 1, pp. ?10 ct ^cq). Weinhold considers that, like tho French, tho 
GonnaDs admired the mixed eye, vair or gray. 

Adam de la Hallo, tho Artois (rouv^re of tho thirteenth century, 
in a picco (^*Li Jus Adan ou dc la fcuillio*’) in which ho brings himself 
forward, thus describes his mistress: '*Her hair had the brilliance of 
goldf and was twisted into rebellious curls. Her forehead was very 
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regxiiar, white, and smooth; her eyobrowe, d{»licate and even, were 
two brown arches, which seeine^l traci*d with a brush. Her eyes, bright 
ftn<l well ciit> seeme<l to me ivuVs and full of caresses; tlioy were large 
beneath, an<l their lids like little sickles, adorned by twin folds, 
veiled or revealecl at her will her loving ga^e, Betwe^en her eyes de¬ 
scended the \n\>o of her no^c, straight and beautiful, mobile when 
she was gay; on either side were her rounded, white cheeks, on which 
laughter imprcA.sed two dimples, and which one could sec blushing 
beneath her veil. Beneath tho nose opened a mouth with blossoming 
lips; this mouth, frcs)( and vermilion a.H a rose, revealed the wbito 
teeth, in regular array; bcm^atli the chin sprang the while neck, do- 
ecciuting (nil and round to the shoulder. The powerful nape, white 
and without any little wandering hairs, protruded a little over tho 
dros^s. To her sloping aliouldcrs wero attache^l long arms, large or 
slender where they so should be. What shall I say of her white hands, 
with their long (ingi*rs. and knuckles without knots, delicately ending 
in rosy nails attaiched to tho llesh by a clear and single line? I 
coiiio to her boHom with its firm breasts, but short and high pointed, 
revealing tho valley of love between them, to her round belly, her 
archotl dnnks, Her hips were Hat her logs round, her calf large; sho 
had a slender ankle, a lean and arched foot. Such she was ns I saw 
her, and that which her chomiso hid was not of less worth.” (Houdoy, 
La Bcautc dcs /Vmmrs, p. 125, who quotes tho original of this pas- 
sago, considers it the ideal model of the mediaeval woman,) 

In tHo twelfth century story of Aucassin ct yicolcitc^ *‘Nicolctto 
had fair hair, delicate and curling; her eyes were gray (wfrs) and 
smiling; her face admirably modeled. Her nose was high and well 
placcHl; her lips snmil and more vermilion than tho cherr}* or tho roso 
in summer; her teeth wore small and white; her (Inn little breasts 
raised her dress as would two walnuts. Her flguro was so slender that 
you could itieloHO it with your two hands, and tho flowers of tho mar¬ 
guerite, which her toes broke as she walked with naketl feet, seemed 
black in comparison with her feet and legs, so whito was sho,” 

"Her hair was divided into a double tress,” says Alain of Lille in 
tho twelfth century, “which was long enough to kiss tho ground; the 
parting, white as tho lily and obliquely traced, sh' pa rated the hair, and 
this want of synunolry, far from hurting her face, waa ono of the 
cleiiicnta of her beauty. A golden comb maintained that abundant 
hair whoso brilliance rivaled it^ so that the fascinated eye could 
Boarco distinguish the gold of the hair from tho gold of tho comb. 
The cxpandiHl forehead had tho whiteness of milk, and rivaled the lily; 
her bright eyobrowe shone like gold, not standing up In a brush, 
and, without being too scanty, orderly arranged, Tho eyes, aereno 
and brilliant in their friendly light* seemed t>vin stars, her nostrils 
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embalsamed with the odor of honey, neither too depressed in shape 
nor too prominent, were of distinguished form; the nard of her month 
oiTerod to the smell a treat of sweet odors, and her half-open lips in¬ 
vited a kiss. The teeth seemed cut in ivory; her cheeks, like the 
carnation of the ro:«?, g^*iilly illuminated her face and were tempered 
by tho transparent whiteness of her veil. Her chin, more j>olished 
than crystal, showed silver rencctions, and her slender neck fitly 
separated her head from the shoulders. The firm rotundity of her 
breasts attested the full expansion of youth; her charming arms, ad¬ 
vancing toward you, seemed to call for caresses; the reg\»lar curve 
of her Hanks, justly proportioned, completed her beauty. AH the 
\isiblc trails of her face and form thus siilficientiy told tvhat those 
charms muj>t be that tlie l>od ulone know."’ (The I^iin text is given 
by Iloudoy, La Btviuti dcs Fcmmca du Xllc au XVIc p. 110. 

Robert Ue Flagy’s portrait of Blanchefleur in Scinn-/e-Lo/icroin, \\Tittcn 
in wunc century, reveals verj* similar traits.) 

*‘The young woman ap|)eared with twenty brightly polished dag¬ 
gers and swords/’ wo read in the Irish Tain Bo Cunilgnc of the Badhbh 
or Banshee who a|>i>cured to Meidhbh, "together with seven braids for 
tlie detid, of bright gold, in her right Imnd; a speckled garment of 
green ground, fastened by a bodkin at the breast under her fair, ruddy 
countenance, cnvclop<*d her form; her teeth were so new and bright 
that they appeared like pearls artistically set in her gums; like the 
rii>e berry of the mountain ash were her lips; sweeter was her voice 
than the notes of the gentle harp-strings when touched by the most 
skillful fingers, and omitting tlio most enchanting melody; whiter than 
the snow* of one night was her skin, and beautiful to b<dioId were her 
garments, which reached to her well molded, bright-nailed fei*t; copious 
tresses of her tendrilcd, glossy, golden hair hung before, while others 
danglc<l behind and reached the calf of her leg." (Ossioriio Trana- 
actUmJf, vol. ii, p. 107.) 

An ancient Irish hero is thus described: "They saw a great hero 
approaching tliem; fairest of the heroes of the world; larger and 
taller than any man; bluer than ico his oye; redder than ttie fresh 
rowan berries his lips; whiter than sliowers of |K'arl his teeth; fairer 
than the snow of one night his skin; a protecting shield with a golden 
border was upon him, two battle-lances in his hands; a sword with 
knobs of ivory (teeth of the sea-horse], and ornamented with gold, 
at his side; ho ha<l no other accoutrements of a hero besides those; 
he had golden hair on his head, and had a fair, ruddy count/^nance/’ 
{The Bafup^et of Dun na n-gedh, translated by O'Donovan, Jriah 
Archaeological Society^ 1842.) 

The feminino ideal of the Italian poets closely rcftombles that of 
those north of the Alps* Petrarch’s Laura, as described in the Can* 
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zonicrc, i& whit© aa anow; her eyes, indeed, are black, but the fairness 
of her hair is constantly emphasized; her lips are rosy; her teeth 
white; her checks rosy; her brexist youthful; her hands white and 
slender. Other pofU insist on the tall, white, delicate bo<ly; the 
golden or blonde hair; the bright or starry eyes (without mention of 
color), the bro^vTi or black arched eyebrows, the straight nose, the 
small mouth, the thin vermilion lips, the «miaU and flnn breasts. 
(Roiiier, II Tipo Estefico, pp, 87 ei erq.) 

Marie dc France, a French mediirval writer of the twelfth century, 
who spent a large part of her life in England, in the Z^ai of Lanvet 
thus described a lieautiful woman: ^‘Ilcr body was U*autiful, her hips 
low, the neck whiter than snow, Uio eyes gray {vcirs), the face white, 
the mouth beautiful, the nose well placed, the eyebrows brown, tho 
forehead beautiful, tho heatl curly and blonde; the gleam of gold 
thread was loss bright than her hair lioneath Uic sun/’ 

Tho traits of noccaevio’s ideal of femmino beauty, a voluptuous 
ideal as compared with tho ascetic niedircval ideal which had pro* 
viously prevailed, together with the oUaracteristics of the very beautiful 
and almost classic garments in which he arrayed women, have been 
brought together by Hortis {Studi suite opere I^iinc del Boccftccio^ 
187f), pp. 70 ct Bcq.). BoccAccio admired fair and abundant WANy hair, 
dark and delicato eyebrows, and brown or oven black eyes. It was 
not until some centuries later, ns Hortis remarks, that Boccaccio's 
ideal woman was cmlioilicd by tho painter in tho canvases of Titian. 

Tho first preeiso description of a famous beautiful woman was 
writUm by Kiphiis in tho sixteenth century in his De Pulchro ei 
Aniore, which is regarded ns the first modem treatise on ccsthctics. 
The lady described is Joan of Arogon, tho greatest beauty of her 
time, whoso |>ortrait by Raphael (or more probably Qiulio Romano) 
is in tho Louvre. Niphus, wdio was the pliilosophor of the pontiUcal 
court and tho friend of Leo X, thus describes this princess, whom, 
as a physician, he had opportunities of observing accurately: '^Sho is 
of medium stature, straight, and elcgunt, and possesses the grace 
which can only bo imparted by an asscmblago of charncUTietics wliich 
are individually faultless. She is neither fat nor bony, but succulent; 
her complexion is not pale, but white tinged with rose; her long 
hair is golden; her cars arc small and in pro|>ortion with tho size 
of her mouth. Her browm eyebrows arc eemicircular, not too bushy, 
and tho individual hairs short. Her eyes are blue (ccrsius), brighter 
than stars, radiant with graco and gaiety beneath the dark*bro\vn 
eyelashes, which are well spaced and not too long. The nose, sym* 
metrical and of medium size, descends perpendicularly from between 
tho eyebrows. Tho little valley separating tho nose from the upper 
lip is divinely proportioned. The mouth, inclined to bo ratlicr Bmall> 
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is always stirred by a sweet smile; the rather thick lips are made of 
honey and coral. The teeth are small, polished as ivory, anti sj-m- 
metrically ranged, and tho breath has the odor of the sweetest per- 
funtes. Her voice is that of a g-nldess. Tho chin is diWded by a dim¬ 
ple; the whole face approximates to a virile rotundity. The straight 
long neck, white and full, rises gracefully from the shoulders. On tho 
ample bosom, revealing no indication of the bones, arise tho rounded 
breasts, of equal and fitting size, and exhaling the perfume of the 
I>eaches they re-temble. The rather plump hands, on the back like 
snow, on the palm like ivory, are exactly the length of the face; the 
full and rounded fingers arc long and ternunating in round, curved 
nails of soft color. The chest as a whole has tho form of a pear, re¬ 
versed, but a little compres'^ed, and tho Ikisc attached to the neck in 
a delightfully well-proportioned manner. Tho belly, the fianks, and 
the secret parts are worthy of tlie chest; the hips are largo and 
roundeil; the thighs, tho legs, and the arms are in just proportion. 
The bri-adth of tho shoulders is also in the most perfect relation to 
the dimensiotjs of the other parU of the body; tho feet, of medium 
length, terminate in beautifully arranged toes.” (Houdoy reproduces 
this passage in La Biaut/: dcs Femmes; cf. also Strntz, Die Schonheit 
dcB Wviblichcn liurpern. Chapter III.) 

Gabriel de Minut, who piihlished in 1587 a treatise of no very 
great imjiortanee. Do In JicauU, also wrote under tlic title of La 
Paulcgraphie a very clal>orate description, covering sixty pages, of 
Paulo do Viguicr, a Gascon lady of good family and virtuous life 
living at Toulouse. Minut wns her devoted admirer and addressed an 
affectionate po4-m to her just lx*fore his death. She was seventy years 
of age when ho wrote the elaborate account of her beauty. She hail 
blue ej-cs and fair hair, though iKjlonging to ono of tlie darkest parts 
of France. 

rioss and Bartels iDaa hd, 1, sec. 3) have independently 

brought together a number of passages from the writers of many 
countries describing Uieir ideals of beauty. On this collection I have 
not drawn. 

When we survey broadly tlie ideals of feminine beauty set 
down by the peoples of many lands, it is interesting to note 
that tliey all contain many features which appeal to the 
a?8thetic taste of the modem European, and many of them, 
indeed, contain no features which obviously clash with hi? 
canons of taste. It may even be said that the ideals of some 
savages affect us more sympathetically than some of the ideals 
of our own mediajval ancestors. As a matter of fact, European 
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travelers in all parts of the world have met with women who 
A'cre gracious and pleasant to look on, and not seldom even 
in tlie strict sense beautiful, from the standpoint of European 
standards. Such individuals have been found even among 
those races with tlie greatest notoriety for ugliness. 

Even among so primitive and remote a people aa the Australians 
beauty in tlie E\iro|H‘nn sense is sometiincft fouinl. have on two 
oornsions.’' Lunilioltz states, ‘‘seen wliat might l)o called heaxities 
among the women of wcsU'rn Queensland, Their hands were small, 
their foot neat and well shaped, with so high an instep that ono 
nskinl oneself involuntarily whore in the world they had acquired this 
aristocratic mark of beauty. Their figure was al)ovo criticism* and 
their skin, as is usually the Ciiso anujiig the young women, was as 
soft as velvet. \Mien theso black daughters of Evo smiled and showoil 
their beautiful white teeth, and when their eyes pooped coquettishly 
from beneath the curly hair which hung in quite the niOilern fashion 
doxvu their foreheads,’^ Lumholtz realized that even hero women could 
exert the iufiuence luscribod by Goelho to women giuicrally. (C, L\nn- 
holt/, /Imoijff Canniba/s, p. 1.'12.) Much has, again, b<H'n written alwut 
the beauty of the American Indians. See, c.g., an article by Dr. Shu* 
feldt, ‘•Hcauty from an Indian's Point of View,^* (’osmopofifon Magn- 
zinc, April, 1S05. Among the Sominolo Indians, especially, it is siiid 
that types of handsome and comely women are not uncommon, {Ctfiy 
MneCauloy, “Scniiiiolo Indians of Florida,’* Fifth Annu42l itepori of the 
liurcau of Ethnology, 1883* 18A4, pp. 493 ct scq.) 

There is much even in the negress which appeals to the European 
as beautiful. “I have met many ncgrosscs,” remarks Costellani (Lts 
Fcmvfcs an Congo, p. 2), “who could say proudly in the words of the 
Song of Songs, *1 am black, but comely,’ Many of our peasant women 
have neither the same grace nor tho same delicato skin ns so mo 
natives of Cassai or Songha. As to color, I have seen on the African 
continent creahires of pale gold or even red cop|)er whose fine ami satiny 
skin rivals tho most delicate white skins; ono may, indeed, find 
beauties among w*omon of tho darkest ebony,” IIo adds that, on tho 
wliolo, there is no comparison with white women, and that tho nogress 
soon l>ccomo8 hideous. 

Tho very numerous quotations from travelers concerning tho 
women of nil lands quoted by PIoss and Bartels {Daa IVetb, seventh 
(Klition, bd. i, pp. 88-106) amply sufilco to show how frequently some 
degree of beauty is found oven among tho loxvcst human races. Cf^ 
also, Mantegnz/a’s survey of tho xvoinon of difTcront races from this 
point of view, /'tsiofogia della Donna, Cap. IV. 
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The fact that the modern European, whose culture may be 
supposed to have made him especially sensitive to aesthetic 
beauty, is )’et able to find beauty among even the women of 
savage races serves to illustrate the statement already made 
that, wliatever modifying influences may have to be admitted, 
beauty is to a large extent an objective matter. The existence 
of this objective element in beauty is confirmed by the fact 
that it is sometimes found that the men of the lower races ad- 

4 

mire European women more tlian women of their own race. 
There is reason to believe that it is among the more intelligent 
men of lower race—that is to say those whose aesthetic feelings 
are more developed—that the admiration for white women is 
most likely to be found, 

“Mr. \Vinwoo<l Ilcadp,” titAttx) Darwin, “wlio liaa had ample op- 
portiinities for obs<»n'ation, not only with the negroes of the Wost 
Coast of Africa, but with tliose of the interior who hnvo never as¬ 
sociated with Europeans, is convincinl that their ideas of t>ea»ity are, 
On Ihc toholc, tho same ns ours; and Dr» Rolilfs writes to me to the 
same efTcct with respect to ]k>rnu and tho countries inhabited by tho 
PuUo tribes. Mr. Hondo found that ho agreed with the negroes in 
their estimation of tho beauty of tho native girln; and that their 
appreciation of the beauty of Kuropinin women corresponded with 
ours. . . . Tho Fuegiana, as I have been informed by a missionary 
who long resided with them, considered European women as extremely 
beautiful ... 1 sliould add that a most experienced obscr>*cr, Captain 
tSir R.] Burton, lieliovcs that a woman whom wo consider beautiful 
is admired throughout the world.” (Uanvin, Descent of ilan, Chapter 
XIX.) 

MantegazJui quoten a cenvorention bc'twoen a South American 
chief and an Argonti do who had asked him which ho preferred, tho 
women of bis own people or Citristian women; the chief replied that 
he admired Cliristian women most, and when asked tlio reason said 
that they were whiter and taller, had finer hair and smoother skin. 
(Mantegaz/ji, Fisioloffia della Dontm, Appendix to Cap, VIII.) 

KordcnskjOld, as quoted by Floss and Bartels, states that tho 
Eskimo regard their own tjT>o as more ugly than that pixxluccd by 
crossing with white persons, and, according to Kropf» tho Nosa IvnfTors 
admire and seek tho fairer lialf-castes in preference to their own 
women of pure race (Floss and BarUds, Das 'iret6, seventh edition, bd. 
1, p. 78). There is a w-idespread admiration for fairness, it may be 
added, among dark peoples. Fair men are admired by tlio Papuans at 
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TorrcB Straits {Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological E:tpediiiont 
vol. V, p. 327). The common use of powder among the women of dark* 
skinned peoples bears witness to t)io existence of the same ideal, 

Stralz, in his looks Die Schonheit drs IFfift/ioftcn Korpers and 
Die Rasscnsrkimhrit dca Wribra^ arpxios that the ideal of beauty is 
fundnnicntiilly the same throughout the world, and that the finest 
persons among the lower races admire and struggle to attain tho 
ty|>e which is found commonly and in perfection among the white 
peoples of Euro|>e. When in Japan he found that among tho numerous 
photograpJis of JapanoM> beauties cvcr)'whcre*to be seen, his dragoman, 
a Japanese of low birth, selected ns the most beautiful those which 
displayed markedly the Japanese typo witli imrrow'slitted eyes and 
broa<l nose. When ho sought the opinion of a Japanese photographer, 
hlio called liiiimdf an artist and had some claim to be so considered, 
tho latter scloctod as most beautiful three Japanese girls who in 
Kurojie al?*o would have lioen considered pretty. In Java, also, when 
aolocting from a largo number of Javanese girls a few suitable for 
photograjihing, Stratr. was surprised to find that a Javanese doctor 
pointed out as most beautiful those which most closely corrospon<lcd to 
tho Euro|x»in type. (Strata, Die Rasscfischonhcit dca ]rcf6rA, fourth 
edition, ltlQ3, p. 3; «c/., Die ^orpcr/oraicn dcr Japancr^ 1904, p, 78.) 

Stratz reproduces (l^^en?^chon)icit, pp. 30 ct aoq.) a representa* 
tion of Kwun-yin, the Chinese goddess of divine love, and quotes some 
remarks of Ilorers concerning the wide deviation of the representa* 
tions of the goddess, a type of gracious beauty, from the Chinese racial 
type. Stratz further reproduces the figure of a Buddhistic goddess 
from Java (now in tho Archsologieal Museum of Leyden) which rep¬ 
resents a ty|R^ of loveliness corresponding to tlie most refined and 
classic European ideal. 

Not only is tlicrc a fuinlnmentally objective element in 
beauty throughout tlie human sj)ccies, but it is probably a sig¬ 
nificant fact that we may find a similar element throughout the 
whole animated world. Tho things that to man are most beau¬ 
tiful throughout Nature are those that are intimately asso¬ 
ciated with, or dependent upon, the sexual process and tlie sex¬ 
ual instinct. This is the case in tli© plant world. It is so 
throughout most of the animal world, and, as Professor Poul- 
ton, in referring to this often unexplained and indeed unno¬ 
ticed fact, remarks, ^‘the song or plume which excites the mat¬ 
ing impulse in the lien is also in a high proportion of cases 
most pleasing to man himself. And not only this, but in their 
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past history, so far as it has been traceJ {e.g., in the develop¬ 
ment of the characteristic markings of tJie male peacock and 
argus pheasant), such features have gradually become more and 
more pleasing to us as tliey have acted as stronger and stronger 
stimuli to tlie hen/’^ 

I'SQture, April 14, 1898, p. 55. 
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Beauty to Some Extent Consists Primitix'ely in an Exaggeration 
of tlie Sexual Characters—The Sexual Organs—Mutilations. Adorn¬ 
ments, nn»l (Jarments—Sexual Allurement the Original Object of Such 
Devices—The Heligious Element—L'nicathetic Character of tho Sexual 
OrgiJns—Imjtortince of the Secomlarj- Sexual Characters—Tho Pelvis 
and Hips—Steatopygia—Obesity—Gait—The Pregnant Woman as a 
Mediieval Type of Beauty—The Ideals of the Renaissance—Tho 
Breasts—Tho Corset—Its Object—Its History—Hair—Tbe Beard—Tho 
Element of National or Racial Type in Beauty—The Relative Beauty 
of Blondes and Brunettes—The fJoneral Euro|>onn Admiration for 
Blon<ies—Tho Individual Factors in the Constitution of the Idea of 
Beauty—Tho Love of tho Exotic. 

In the constitution of our ideals of masculine and feminine 
beauty it tvas inevitable tliat the sexual characters should from 
a very early period in the history of man form an important 
element. From a i)rimitive point of view a sexually desirable 
and attractive person is one whose sexual characters arc either 
nntvirally prominent or artificially rendered so. The beautiful 
woman is one endowed, ns Chaucer expresses it, 

“With buttokes brode and brestes rounde and bye”; 

that is to say, she is tho woman, obviously best fitted to bear 
children and to suckle them. These two physical characters, 
indeed, since they represent aptitude for the two essential acts 
of mothcrliood, must necessarily tend to be regarded ns beau¬ 
tiful among all peoples and in all stages of culture, even in high 
stages of civilization when more refined and perverse ideals 
tend to find favor, and at Fompeii as a decoration on the cast 
side of the Purgatorlum of tlic Temple of Isis we find a repre¬ 
sentation of Perseus rescuing Andromeda, who is shown ns a 
woman with a very small head, small hands and feet, but with 
a fully developed body, large breasts, and large projecting 
nates.1 

1 Figured in Mau’s Pompeii, p. 174. 
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To a certain extent—and, as we shall see, to a certain 
extent onh'—the primary sexual characters are objects of ad¬ 
miration among primitive peoples. In the primitive dances of 
many peoples, often of sexual significance, the display of the 
sexual organs on tlie part of both men and women is frequently 
a prominent feature. Even down to mediaeval times in Europe 
the garments of men sometimes permitted the sexual organs to 
be visible. In some parts of the world, also, the artificial en¬ 
largement of the female sexual organs is practised, and thu.s 
enlarged they are considered an important and attractive feat¬ 
ure of beauty. 

Sir Amlrcw Smith informod Darwin that the clongatod nymph® 
(or “Hottentot apron”) found among the women of !=ome South AfricaJi 
tril>cs was formerly greatly admired by t)ie men (Descent of Man, 
CtiapU-r XIX). This formation is probably a natural |M'Culiiirity of 
the women of these races which is very much exaggerated by in¬ 
tentional manipulation duo to tbe admiration it arouROs. The mis- 
eionarj- Merensky re|>orted the i>revalcnce of the practice of artificial 
elongation among the Basuto and oilier peoples, and the anatomical 
evidence is in favor of its partly artificial charnctcr. (The Hottentot 
apron is fully discussed by Ploss and Bartels, Das HVib, bd. 1, sec. vi.) 

In the Jaboo country on the Bight of Benin in Wi'^t Africa. 
Daniell stated, it was considered ornamental to elongate the labia and 
the clitoris artificinUy; small weights were appended to the elitoris 
and gradually increased. (W. F, Daniell, Topography of Qulf of 
Ouinca, 1840, pp. 24, 53.) 

Among tho Bawenda of the northern Transvaal, the missionary 
We-ssmann statos, it ia customary for young girls from tho age of 
8 to spend a certain amount of time every day in pulling tho labia 
majora in order to elongate them; in selecting a wife the young men 
attach much important® to this elongation, and the girl whose labia 
stand out most is most attractive. (Zcitschrift fiir Ethnologic, 1894, 
ht. 4, p, 303.) 

It may bo added that in various parts of tho world mutilations 
of tho sexual organa of men and women, or operations upon them, are 
practiced, for reasons which are iiii|HTfectly known, since it usually 
happens that the people who practice them are unable to give the 
reason for this practice, or they assign a reason which is manifestly 
not that which originally prompted tho practice, Tims, the excision 
of the clitoris, practiced in many parts of East Africa and frequently 
supposed to bo for the sake of dulling sexual feeling (J. S. King 
Journal of the Anthropological Booiety, Bombay, 1890, p. 2), seems 
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vory doubtfully nccountod for thus*, for the women have it done of 
their o\sti a<\'or<l; “all ffobo women (Niger coast] liavc their clitorid 
cut olT; unless they have lliis done they are Iooke<l down u]>oti, 
slave women >\ho do not get rut; as soon, therefore, as a Sobo womaji 
has et)lh'<*le<l enough money, she goes to an operating woman an<l pa vs 
her to do the cutting/’ {Jmtrunl of the ^nt/iropo/o//ira/ 
Ang\J^t•NovolnlK•r, 1SHS, p. 117.) The Comte de Cnrdi investigated 
tliis mat ter in the Nlgi*r Pelta: “I have quo?^tioned both n.itive men 
and women/' he states, “b> try and get tho natives’ reason for this 
rite, but the almost universal answer to my queries was, ‘it is our 
country’s fashion.’” One old man told him it wa.s practiced Iwanse 
favorable to <x>ntinonce, anti several old women said that once the 
women of the land used to sulVer from a jKM'uliar kind of madness 
Nvliich tins rite roduccsl, {Jou^ual of the Anthropological Institute^ 
August*NovemlHT, 1S90, p. 59.) In the s;xmo nny the subincision of 
the urethra {mika 0 {H'ration of Australia) is frequently sup|X)sed to bo 
for the purpo'^e of preventing conct'ption (See, e.g.^ the description of 
the operation by J. G. Garson, Mcdiail February 21, 1S94), but 

this is very doubtful, ajul K. C. Stirling fiuind that subincised natives 
often had large families, {hitcrroloniat Quarterly Journal of HcdictM 
and 6’«rr;( rt/, 1S94.) 

A pas'inge in tho .1/ain^ CAronicfe for 1307 (as quoted by Schultx, 
Das Hofischc Lebcn, p. 207) shows that at that time tho tunics of 
the rnon were so nia<le that it was always possible for tho sexual 
organs to be seen in walking or sitting. 

Tliis insistence on the naked sexual organs as objects of 
attraction is, however, comparatively rare, and confined to 
peoples in a low state of culture. Very much more widespread 
is the attempt to beautify and coll attention to Die sexual or¬ 
gans by tattooing,^ by adornment and by striking peculiarities 
of clothing. 'I'lic tendency for beauty of clothing to be accepted 
ns a substitute for beauty of body appears early in the liistory 
of mankind, and, as we know, tends to bo absolutely accepted 
in civilization.- ‘‘We exclaim,” as Goethe remarks, “ ‘What a 

1 A« a native of I.ukunor said to the traveler Mertene, “It has tho 
aame object na your eloihos, fo please the women. 

”Tlie greatest provocations of lust are from our apparel/^ as 
Ihirton states Ivlnafornv of Melancholy^ Part III, Si*c. II, Mem. 11, 
Subs. Ill), illustrating this proposition xvith immense learning. Stanley 
Hall (Ammoon Journal of Psychology, vol. 5x, Part III, pp. 305 ct seq,) 
has some interesting observations on tho various psychic influences of 
clothing; cf, Bloch, IleitHige cur ^liologie dcr Psychopathia Sexualis^ 
Toil li, pp. 330 ei seg. 
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beautiful little foot!’ wheu we have merely seen a pretty shoe; 
we admire the lovely waist when nothing has met out eyes but 
an elegant girdle.” Our realities and our traditional ideals are 
liopelessly at variance; tlie Greeks represented their statues 
without jiubie hair because in real life they had adopted the 
oriental custom of removing tlie hairs; we compel our sculptors 
and })ainters to make similar representations, though they no 
longer correspond either to realities or to onr own ideas of what 
is beautiful and fitting in real life. Our artists are themselves 
equally ignorant and confused, and, as Strata has repeatedly 
shown, they constantly reproduce in all innocence the deforma¬ 
tions and pathological characters of defective models. If we 
were honest, we should say—like the little boy before a picture 
of the Judgment of Paris, in answer to his mother's question 
as to which of the three goddesses he tliought most beautiful— 
“‘I can’t tell, because they haven’t their clothes on.” 

The concealment actually attained was not, however, it 
would appear, originally sought. Various authors have brought 
together evidence to show that the main primitive purpose of 
adornment and clothing among savages is not to conceal the 
body, but to draw attention to it and to render it more attrac¬ 
tive. Westermarck, especially, brings fonvard numerous exam¬ 
ples of savage adornments which serve to attract attention to 
tlie sexual regions of man and woman. ‘ He further argues that 
the primitive object of various savage peoples in practicing cir¬ 
cumcision, as other similar mutilations, is really to secure sex¬ 
ual attractiveness, whatever religious significance they may 
sometimes have developed subsequently. A more recent view 

1 Uialorv of Jlumon Marriage, Chapter IX, especially p, 201. Wo 
have a striking and comparatively modem European example of an 
article of clothing designed to draw attention to the sexual sphere in 
the codpiece (tlio French hraguette), familiar to us through fifteenth 
and sixteenth century pictures and numerous allusions in Ralwluis and 
in ElirjilHfthan literature. This was originally a mcUil box for the 
protection of the sexual organs in war, but subsequently gave place to 
a leather cose only worn by the lower classes, and boeamo finally an 
elegant article of fasliionablo apparel, often made of silk and adorned 
with ribbotie, even with gold and jc^vcls, (See, e.g., Bloch, lieitrUgo 
eur JEtiologie der Paychopathia Sexualia, Teil I, p. 169.) 
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represents the magical influence of both adornment and mutila¬ 
tion ns primary, as a method of guarding and insulating danger¬ 
ous bodily functions. Frazer, in The Golden Bough, is the most 
able and brilliant champion of this view, which undoubtedly 
embodies a large element of truth, although it must not be 
accepted to the absolute exclusion of the influence of sexual 
attractiveness. The two are largely woven in together.^ 

There is, indeed, a general tendency for the sexual func¬ 
tions to take on a religious character and for the sexual organs 
to become sacred at a very early period in culture. Generation, 
the reproductive force in man, animals, and plants, was realized 
by primitive man to be a fact of the first magnitude, and 
he symbolized it in the sexual organs of man and woman, which 
thus attained to a solemnity which wjis entirely independent of 
purposes of sexual allurement Pliallus worship may almost be 
said to be a universal phenomenon; it is found even among 
races of high culttire, among the Homans of the Empire and the 
Japanese to-day; it has, indeed, been thouglit by some that one 
of the origins of the cross is to be found in tlie phallus. 

“Hardly any other object," remnrkB Dr. Itiphard Andree. “has 
boon witli such groat unanimity roproM'ntcd by nearly all peoples ns 
the phallus, the syniltol of procreative force in the religions of tho 
East and an ohjoct of veneration at i>uhlic festivals. In the ^loabitic 
Baal Pi-or, in the cult of Dionysos, everywhere, indeed, except in 
Persia, we meet with Priapic representations and the veneration ac¬ 
corded to the generative organ. It is needless to refer to the groat 
significance of tho Lxnga pujo, tho procreative organ of tlie god Siva, 
in India, n god to whom more temples were erected than to anv other 
Indian deity. Our nuiseuius amply show how common phallic repre¬ 
sentations are in Africa, East Asia, the Pacific, frequently in con¬ 
nection witii religious worship.” (U. Aiidroe. “Amerikniischo Phallus- 
Darstcllungeii," Zeitsohrift fur Ethnologie, 1895, ht 0, p. 078.) 

Women have no externa) generative organ liko tho phallus to 
play a largo part in life ns a sacred symbol. n>ero is, however, somo 

1 A correspondent in Coylon has pointed out to me that in tho 
Indian statues of Buddha, Vishnu, giKldcsscs, etc., the necklace always 
covers the nipples, n sexually attractive adornment being thus at tho 
same time tho gimrdian of tho orifices of the body. Crowley [Tho 
Mystic Hose, p, 135) regards mutilations os in tho nature of permanent 
amulets or charms. 
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reason to believe that the triangle is to ^iiie extent such a symbol. 
Lejeuno (“La Reprueentation Sexuelle en Religion, Art. et Pt^ilagogie,” 
Bulletin dc la SocUtv Paris, Octol>cr 3, 1001) brings 

forward reasons in favor of the view that the triangular hair-covered 
region of the uions vonoris has had c'on^iderablo significance in this 
respect) and he presents various primitive figures in illustration. 

Apart from the religious and magical properties so widely 
accorded to the primary sexual characters, there arc other 
reasons why they should not ofleu have gained or long retained 
any great importance as objects of sexual allurement. They 
are unnecessary and inconvenient for this purpose. The erect 
attitude of man gives them here, indeed, an advantage pos¬ 
sessed by very few animals, among whom it happens with ex¬ 
treme rarity that the primary sexual characters are rendered 
attractive to the e^’e of the opj)osite sex, though they often arc 
to the sense of smell. The sexual regions constitute a pecu¬ 
liarly vulnerable spot, and remain so even in man, and the need 
for their protection which thus exists conflicts with the promi¬ 
nent display required for a sexual allurement. This end is far 
more elTectivcly attained, with greater advantage and less dis¬ 
advantage, by concentrating the chief ensigns of sexual at¬ 
tractiveness on tlie upper and more conspicuous parts of the 
body. This method is well-nigh universal among animals as 
well as in man. 

There is another reason why tlie sexual organs should be 
discarded as objects of sexual allurement, a reason whicli al¬ 
ways proves Anally decisive ns a people advances in culture. 
They are not aisthetically beautiful. It is fundamentally neces¬ 
sary that the intromittent organ of the male and the receptive 
canal of the female should retain their primitive characteris¬ 
tics; they cannot, therefore, be greatly modified by sexual or 
natural selection, and the exceedingly primitive character they 
are thus compelled to retain, however sexually desirable and 
attractive they may become to the opposite sex under the in¬ 
fluence of emotion, can rarely be regarded as beautiful from the 
point of view of Aesthetic contemplation. Under the influence 
of art there is a tendency for the sexual organs to be diminished 

11 
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ill size, and in no cinlized country lins the artist ever chosen to 
give an erect organ to his reprcsenUitions of ideal masculine 
heauty. It is mainly because tlie una-sthetic cliaracter of a 
womans sexual region is almost imperceptible in any ordinary 
and nornml position of the nude bodv tliat tlie feminine form 
is a more a'sthctically beautiful object of contemplation than 
the masculine, .\part from this character we are probably 
bound, from a strictly {esthetic point of view, to regard the 
male form as more a’sthctically beautiful.i The female form, 
moreover, usually overpasses very swiftly the period of the 
climax of its beauty, often only retaining it during a few weeks. 

The following' ootnmunicalion from a corrosjiondont well hring?^ 
out the <livorpnco8 of feeling in this matter: 

‘‘You write that the sex organs, in an excited condition, cannot 
Ik? calletl aesthetic. Hut I l>o1ieve that they are a source, not only of 
curiosity ami \von<ler to many perHons, Imt nl?K> objects of lulmirntion. 
I h:i)>|Mm to know of one man, extremely inUdh-ctual and refined, who 
delights in lying lad ween hia mistress's thiglis and gazing long at tho 
diluted vagina. Also another imni, married, and not intellectual, who 
always tenderly gazes at his wife's organs, in a strong light, Indore 
int4'rcourKe, and kisM*s her there and upon tho ahdoinen. The wife, 
(hough amative, confi'ssod to another woman that she could not nn- 
der^tiind the attraction. On Uk> other hand, two married men havo 
told me that the sight of their wives’ geniUil partd would di«gust them, 
and that they havo never s<K«n them. 

"If tho sexual parts cannot bo calle<l ersthetie, they havo still a 
strong charm for many pa&sionatc lovers, of )H>th sexes, though not 
ofU'n, 1 l)olieve, among the unimuginative and tho uneducated, who are 
apt to ri<iirule the org;uis or to bo rejadlrd by them. Many women 
confess that they arc revolted by the sight of oven a husband's com* 
pleto nudity, though they havo no indilTercnco for sc*xunl embrace's. I 
think that tho stupid hunglo of Nature in making tho generative organs 
serve as inoan^ of relieving the bladder has much to do with this 
revulsion. Hut some women of crutio teni])crnment find pleasure in 
looking at tho i>cnis of a husband or lover, in handling it, and kissing 
it. Prostitutes do this in tho way of business; some cimstc, passionate 
wives act thus voluntarily. Tliis is scarcely morbid, as tlio mammalia 

1 Mantegnzza, in his discussion of this point, although an ardent 
odmirer of feminine beauty, decides that woman's form is not, on tho 
whole, more beautiful than man's. See Appendix to Cap, IV of 
Fi^ioloffic (UUa Donna. 
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Df most species smell and lick each others’ genitals. Probably primitive 
man did tlie same.’* 

Brantoine (Tie dcs Damc4 Galautes, Discours II) has some res 
xnark.H to much the same effect concerning the difference l>etween men, 
some of whom take no pleasure in swing (he [>rivuto partes of their 
wives or mistresses, while others admire them and <lolight to kiss them. 

I must add that, ho\s*ever natural or legitimate the attraction of 
the sexual parts may 1 m» to either sex, the question of their p\iroly 
esthetic lR*auty remains unaffecte<l. 

llemy do Oourmont, in a discnission of the aesthetic element in 
sexual beauty, considers that the invisibility of the sexual organs is 
the decisive fact in rendering >vomeu more beautiful than men. **Sex, 
which is sometimes an advantage, is always a burden and always a 
flaw; it exists for the race and not for the individual. In the liumau 
male, and prociRoly because of his erect attitude, is the predom* 
itiaiitly htrikiiig and visible fact, the i>oint of attack in a struggle at 
close quarters, the {>oint aimed at from a distance, nn obstacle for the 
eye, whether regarded ns a rugosity on the surface or as breaking Uio 
middle of a line. The harmony of the feminine body is thus geometric- 
ally much more jierfect, especially when we consider the male and the 
female ut the inoiiicnt of desire when they pr(*fM>nt the most intdMiso and 
natural expression of life. Then the woman, whose inovoinents are all 
interior, or only visible by the undulation of her curves, preserves her 
full aesthetic vulue^ while the man, as it were, all at once rccixling to- 
w*urd the primitive state of animality, secerns to throw off all b<*uiity 
and bottmie n'duro<l to (he simple and naked condition of a gvJiiUil or- 
grinism.” (Krniy do (Jourmont, Physique dc I*Amour, p. GO.) Remy dc 
(loumiont proceeds, however, to point out Diat man has his revenge 
after u woman haa become pregnant, iind that, moreover, the propor¬ 
tions of the masculine body are more beautiful than those of the 
feminine body. 

Tlie primary sexual characters of imm and woman have 
tliuB never at any time played a very large part in sexual 
allurement. With the growtii of culture, indeed, the very 
methods which had. been adopted to call attention to the sex¬ 
ual organs were by a furtlier development rcUiiucd for the pur¬ 
pose of concealing tliem. From the first the secondary sexual 
characters have been a far more widespread metliod of sexual 
allurement than tlie primary sexual cliaractcrs, and in the most 
civilized countries to-day tliey still constitute the most attrac¬ 
tive of such methods to the majority of the population. 
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The main secondarj* sexual eliaractcrs in woman and the type 
which they present ui beautiful and well- developed persons arc sum* 
marized ns follows by J>tratz. who in his book on the beauty of the body 
in woman sets forth the resisons for the characteristics here given:— 


Delicate liony structure. 

Uourxled forms and breasts. 
Broad pelvis. 

I.ong and abimdnnt hair. 

I»\v and narrow boundary of 
puhic hair. 

Sparse hair in armpit. 

Ko hair on body. 

Delicate skin. 

Rounded skull. 

Small face. 

Large orbits. 

High and slender eyebrows. 

I>ow nn<l small lower jaw. 

Soft transition from clicek to neck. 
Rounded nock. 

Slender wri^^t. 


Small hand, with long index finger. 
Rounded shoulders. 

Straight, small clavicle* 

Small and long thorax. 

Slender waist. 

Hollow sacrum. 

Prominent and domed nates. 
Sacral dimples. 

Rounded and thick thighs. 

Low and obtuse pubic arch. 

Soft contour of knee. 

Roundeil calves. 

Slender ankle. 

Small toes. 

Iwong second and short fifth toe. 
Broad middle incisor teeth. 


(Stratz, Die Schonheit des TFcitlicftcn fforpera, foarteenth edition, 
1003, p. 200. This statonient agrees at nKisi points with my o\mi 
exposition of the secondary sexual characters: Man arui IToman, fourth 
cHlition, revised and enlarged^ 1904.) 


Thus wo find, among most of the peoples of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, the chief continents of the world, that the large 
hips and buttocks of women are commonly regarded as an ira- 
portant feature of beauty. Tliis secondary sexual character 
represents the most decided structural deviation of the fem¬ 
inine typo from the masculine, a deviation demanded by the 
reproductive function of women, and in the admiration it 
arouses sexual selection is thus working in a line with natural 
selection. It cannot be said that, except in a very moderate 
degree, it has always been regarded as at the same time in a 
line with claims of purely cestlietic beauty. The European 
artist frequently seeks to attenuate rather than accentuate the 
protuberant lines of the feminine hips, and it is noteworthy that 
the Japanese also regard small hips as beautiful. Nearly 
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everywhere else large hips and buttocks are regarded as a mark 
of beauty, and the average man is of this opinion even in the 
most a'Sthetic countries. The contra.st of Uiis exuberance with 
the more closely knit male form, the force of association, and 
the unquestionable fact that such develo]>ment is the condition 
needed for healthy motherhoo<], have served as a basis for an 
ideal of sexual attractiveness which appeals to nearly all people 
more strf)ngly than a more narrowly aesthetic ideal, which must 
inevitably be somewhat hermaphroditic in character. 

Broad hips, which involve a large pelvis, arc necessarily 
a characteristic of tho highest human races, because the races 
with the largest heads must be endowed also with the largest 
pelvis to enable their large heads to enter tho world. The 
white race, according to Bacaris.se, ha-s tlie broadest sacrum, the 
yellow race coming next, the black race last. The white race 
is also stated to show the greatest curvature of the .sacrum, the 
yellow race next, while the black race has the flattest sacrum.' 
The black race thus possesses the least developed pelvis, 
the narrowest, and tlie flattest. It is certainly not an accidental 
coincidence tliat it is precisely among people of black race that 
W’c find a simulation of the large pelvis of tlie higher races 
admired and cultivated in the form of stcatopygia. This is an 
enormously exaggerated development of the subcutaneous layer 
of fat which normally covers the buttocks and upper parts of the 
thighs in woman, and in this extreme form constitutes a kind 
of natural fatty tumor. Stcatopygia cannot be said to exist, 
according to Dcnikei*, unless the projection of the buttocks 
exceeds 4 per cent, of the individual’s lieight; it frequently 
crpinls 10 per cent. True stcatopygia only exists among Bush¬ 
man and Hottentot women, and among the peoples who are by 
blood connected with tJiem. An unusual development of tho 
buttocks is, however, found among the Wolofi’s and many other 
African peoples.^ There can be no doubt that among tho black 

1 For a discussion of the anthropology' of the feminino pelvis, see 
PIosB and Bartels, Das IFotfr, bd. 1. Sm. VI. 

2 PlosB and Bartels, loc. oit.; Deniker, Rctue Anthropologic^ 
January IS^ 1889, and lioces of Man, p. 93« 
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peoples of Africa generally, whether true steatopygia exists 
among them or not. extreme gluteal de%’elopment is regarded as 
a very important, if not the most important, mark of beauty, 
and Ilurton staUvl tliat a Somali man was supposed to choose 
Iiis wife by ranging women in a row and selecting her who pro¬ 
jected farthest a iergo^ In Europe, it must be added, clothing 
enables this feature of beauty to be simulated. Even by some 
African ])co]>lcs the posterior development has been made to 
appear still larger b}’ the use of cushions, and in England in 
the sixteenth centurv we find the same practice well recognized, 
and the Elizabethan dramatists refer to the “bum-roll,*’ which 
in more recent times has become the bustle, devices which boar 
witness to what Watts, the painter, called “the persistent tend¬ 
ency to suggest tliat the most beautiful half of humanity is 
furnished with tails.”2 In reality, ns we see, it is simply a 
tomlcncy, not to simulate an animal character, but to emphasize 
the most human and the most feminine of the secondary sexual 
characters, and therefore, from the sexual point of view, a 
beautiful feature.® 

Sometimes admiration for this characteristic is associated 
with admiration for marked obesity generally, and it may be 
noted Unit a somowlint greater degree of fatness may also be 
regarded as a feminine secondary sexual character. This ad¬ 
miration is specially marked among several of tlie black peoples 
of Africa, and hero to become a beauty a woman must, by 
drinking enormous quantities of milk, seek to become very fat. 
Sonnini noted that to some extent tlie same thing might be 
found among the Mohammedan women of Egypt. After bright 
eyes and a soft, polished, hairless skin, an Egj'ptian woman, he 
stated, most desired to obtain embonpoint; men admired fat 

1 Darwin, 

2G. F, WatU, Taato in Dress,” Century^ 1883. 

^Froiii mcilia>val times onwards tlicro has been a tendency to 
treat the gluteal region with contempt, a tendency well marked In 
speech and custom among the lowest classes in Europe to*day, but 
not easily traceable in classic times. Ddhren {Daa Oeschlechislebcn in 
England, bcl. II, pp. 359 et seq.) brings forward quotations from 
ccsthotic WTiters and oUiers dealing with the beanty of this part of 
the body. 
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women and women souglit to become fat “The idea of a very 
fat woman,” Sonnini adds, “is nearly always accompanied in 
Europe by that of softness of flesh, efTacement of form, and 
defect of elasticity in the outlines. It would be a mistake thus 
to represent tlie women of Turkey in general, where all seek to 
become fat. It is certain that the women of the East, more 
favored by Nature, preserve longer than others the firmness of 
the flesh, and this precious property, joined to tlie freshness 
and whiteness of tlieir skin, renders them very agreeable. It 
must be added that in no part of the world is cleanliness car¬ 
ried 60 far as by the women of the East.”^ 

The special characteristics of tlie feminine hips and but¬ 
tocks become con3i)icuous in walking and may be furtlier em¬ 
phasized by the special method of walking or carriage. The 
women of some southern countries are famous for the beauty 
of their way of walk; “the goddess is revealed by her walk,” 
as V'irgil said. In Spain, especially, among European countries, 
the walk very notably gives e.vpression to the hips and buttocks. 
Tlie spine is in Spain very curved, producing what is termed 
eMcllure, or saddle-back—a characteristic which gives great 
flexibilitj' to the back and prominence to the gluteal regions, 
sometimes slightly simulating stentopygia. The vibratory move¬ 
ment naturally produced by walking and sometimes artificially 
heightened thus becomes a trait of sexual beauty. Outside of 
Eurojie such vibration of the flanks and buttocks is more frankly 
dirplayed and cultivated as a sexual allurement. The Papuans 
are said to admire this vibratory movement of the buttocks in 
their women. Young girls are practiced in it by their mothers 
for hours at a time as soon as they have reached tlie age of 7 
or 8, and the Papuan maiden walks tints whenever she is in the 
presence of men, subsiding into a simpler gait when no men 
are present. In some parte of tropical Africa the women walk 
in tliia fashion. It is also known to the Egyptians, and by the 
Arabs is called gliung.^ As Mantegazza remarks, the essentially 

1 Sonnini, \oyage, eto., vol. I, p. 308. 

2PIo 68 and BarteU. Das Weih, bd. 1, Bco. Ill; Mantegazsa, 
Fiaiologta della Donna, Chapter III. 
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feminine cliaracter of this gait makes it a method of sexual 
allurement. It should he observed that it rests on feminine 
anatomical characteristics, and that the natural walk of a 
femininely developed woman is inevitably different from that 
of a man. 

In an olaborato disoui^sion of beauty of movement Strntz sum¬ 
marizes the special characters of the pi it in woman ns follows: 
woman's walk is chieny (iistinpiishod from a man's by shorter steps, 
the more marked forward iiioveinont of the hip?), the greater length of 
the jiha^iC of rest in relation to the phase of motion, and by the fact 
that tlio compensatory movements of Uic upper parts of the botly arc 
loss jiDworfully 8upi>ortcd by the action of the arms and more by the 
revolution of the Hanks. A man's walk has a more pushing and active 
cliaracter, a worn an a more rolling and passive character; while a 
man scorns (o seek to catch his ileeing equilibrium, a woman seems to 
seek to preserve the equilibrium she has reached .... A woman's 
walk is beautiful when it shows the definitely feminine and rolling 
character, with the greatest preilominanec of the moment of extension 
over that of Hex ion.” (Stratz, Die f^chbnl^ii dc$ trcifcfioAen Aarpcra> 
fourteenth edition, p. 275.) 

An occnsionnl development of the idea of sexual beauty 
as associated with developed hips is found in the tendency 
to regard tlic pregnant woman as the most beautiful type. 
Strata, observes that a woman artist once remarked to liini tliat 
since motlierhood is the final aim of woman, and a woman 
reaches her full flowering period in pregnancy, she ought to be 
most beautiful when pregnant. This is so, Stratz replied, if 
the period of her full physical bloom chances to correspond with 
tlie early months of pregnancy, for with the onset of pregnancy 
niehibolism is heightened, the tissues become active, the tone of 
the skin softer and brighter, the breasts firmer, so that the charm 
of fullest bloom is increased until the moment when the 
expansion of the womb begins to destroy tlie harmony of tlie 
form. At one period of European culture, however,—at a 
moment and among a people not very sensitive to the most 
exquisite o?sthetic sensations,—tlie ideal of beauty has even 
involved the character of advanced pregnancy. In northern 
Europe during tlic centuries immediately preceding the Benais* 
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sance the ideal of beauty, as we may see by tlie pictures of the 
time, was a j>regTiant woman, with protuberant abdomen and 
body more or less extended baek^vard. This is notably aj>parent 
in the work of the Van Eycks: in tlie Eve in the Brussels 
Gallery; in the wife of Arnolhni in the highly finished por¬ 
trait ^oup in the National Gallery; even the virjiins in the 
great masterpiece of the Van Eycks in the Cathedral at Ghent 
assume the type of the pregnant woman. 

“Through alt the mid<lle ages down to Diirer and Crnnucli.’’ quite 
truly remarks Laura Marholm (as qiioted by I. BIik-Ii. Itcilnigf! zur 
^Itiologic <lcr I’syckojtoihia ficrualia. Toil I, p. 1541, “we find a very 
peeuNar typo wltith hn« falsely been ropir<led as one of luorely nsootic 
character. It represents quiet, peaceful, and cheerful faces, full of in¬ 
nocence; tall, slender, young figures; the shoulders still scanty; the 
breasts small, with slender legs beneath their garments; niul ronnd 
the upper part of the body clothing that is tight almost to the jsunt 
of constriction. The waist comes just under the bosom, and from this 
point the broad skirts in folds give to the most feminine part of the 
feminine body full and absolutely unhampered power of movement and 
expansion. The womanly belly even in saints and virgins is very pro¬ 
nounced ill the carriage of the Ijody and clearly protuberant beneath 
the clothing. It is the maternal function, in sacred and profane figures 
alike, which marks the whole type—inileed, the whole conception—of 
Moman.” For a brief period this fashion reappeared in the eighteenth 
century, and women wore pads and other devices to increase the siro 
of the alnlomen. 

With the Keiiaissance this ideal of beauty disappeared from 
art. But in real life wo still seem to trace its survival in 
the fashion for that class of garments which involved an im¬ 
mense amount of e.xpansion below the waist and secured such 
expansion by the use of whalebone hoops and similar devices. 
The Elizabethan farthingale was such a garment. This was 
originally a Spanish invention, as indicated by the name (from 
verdugardo, provided with hoops), and reached England through 
France. We find the fashion at its most extreme point in the 
fashionable dress of Spain in the seventeenth century, such as 
it has been immortalized by Velasquez. In England hoops died 
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out during the reign of George lil but were revived for a time, 
half a ceuturv later, in the Victorian crinoline.^ 

Oulv second to the pelvis and its intcg\nnciit« as a second- 
arv sexual character in woman we must place the brcasts.2 
Among ijarbarous and civilized peoples the beauty of the breast 
is usually highly esteemed. Among l-hiropcans, indeed, the im¬ 
portance of this region is so highly esteemed that the general 
rule against the exposure of the body is in its favor abrogated, 
and the breasts are the only portion of the body, in the narrow 
sense, which a K\iroi>ean lady in full dress is allowed more or 
less to uncover, ^loreover, at various periods and notably in 
the eighteenth century, women naturally deficient in this re¬ 
spect have sometimes worn artificial busts made of wax. Sav¬ 
ages, also, sometimes show admiration for this part of the body, 
and in the Papuan folk-talcs, for instance, the sole distinguish¬ 
ing mark of a bcavitiful woman is breasts that stand up.^ On 
the other hand, various savage peoples even appear to regard 
the development of the breasts ns ugly and adopt devices for 
flattening this part of the body.^ The feeling that prompts 
this practice is not unknown in modern Europe, for the Bul¬ 
garians are said to regard developed breasts as ugly; in 
media'val Europe, indeed, the general ideal of feminine slen¬ 
derness was ojiposcd to developed breasts, and the garments 
tended to compress them. But in a very high degree of civil¬ 
ization this feeling is unknown, as, indeed, it is unknown to 
most barbarians, and tlie beauty of a woman^s breasts, and of 

1 nioch brings together vfiTioua intereBting quoUtiona roncerning 
tho farthingale and the crinoline. [Bcitriifie eur AHMogie dcr Psi/cho- 
paihia Scxualig, Toil I. p. 150.) He atatca that like most other feminine 
fa.shions in dress, it wa-s certainly invented by prostitutes. 

2 Tlic raoial variations in tho form and character of tho bren«t« 
are great, nn«l there are considerable variations even among Europeans. 
Even ns regards the latter our Icnowlodgo is, however, still very vaguo 
nn«l incomplete; there is here a fruitful field for tho medical anthro¬ 
pologist. Plosa and Bartels have brought together tho existing data 
(Das BVib. bd. I. Sec. VIII). Strata also discuasoa tho subject {Die 
Sehonhfit das Wciblichcn KGrpers, Chanter X). 

9 Cambridge Anthropological Expcaiiion 1o Torres Straits, vol. v, 

p. 28. 

* These devices are dealt with and illustrations given by PIoss and 
Bartels, Das ir<Kb {loo. ctt.). 
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any natural or artiflcial object which suggests the gracious 
curves of the bosom, is a universal source of pleasure. 

The casual vision of a girl’s breasts may, iu the chastest youth, 
evoke a strange perturbation, (C/., c.g.y a passage io an early chnpter 
of Mnrcelle Tinayre's La Maison du Fcch^.) We need not regard this 
feeling U8 of purely sexual origin; and in addition even to the esthetic 
clement it is probably founded to some extent on a renitnibcenco of the 
earliest associations of life. This element of early association was very 
well set forth long ago by Erasmus Darwin: — 

^‘When the babe, soon after it is born into this cold world, is 
applied to its mother's bosoui, itii sense of perceiving warmth is first 
agreeably alTcHdcd; next its sense of smell is delighted with the oilor 
of her milk; then its taste is gratified by the flavor of it; afterward 
the appetites of hungc*r and of thirst afford pleasure by the ]>ossession 
of their object, and by the subsequent digCHtion of the aliment; and. 
last, the sense of touch is delighted by the softness and smoothness of 
the milky fountain, the source of such variety of happiness. 

‘^All these various kinds of pleasure at length become associated 
with the form of the mother^s breast, which the infant embraces with 
its hands, presses with its Ups, and watches with its eyes; and thus 
acquires more accurate ideas of the form of its mother’s bosom than 
of the odor, flavor, and warmth which it perceives by its other senses. 
And hcncc at our roaturer years, when any object of vision is presented 
to us which by its wavy or spiral lines bears any similitude to the 
form of the female bosom, whether it be found in a landscape with 
soft gradations of raising and descending surface, or in tlie forms of 
some antique vases, or in other works of the ptuicil or the chisel, we 
feel a general glow of delight which seems to influence all our senses; 
and if the object be not too larg^ wc cxpericneo an attraction to cm- 
braeo it with our lips as wo did in our early infancy the bosom of our 
mothera” (E. Darwin, ^Joonomia, 1800, vol. i, p. 174.) 

The general admiratiou accorded to developed breasts 
and a developed pelvis is evidenced by a practice which, as em¬ 
bodied in the corset, is all but universal in many European 
couDtries, as well as the extra-European countries inhabited by 
tlie white race, and in one form or another is by no means un¬ 
known to peoples of other than the white race. 

The tightening of the waist girth was little known to the 
Greeks of the best period, but it was practiced by the Greeks 
of the decadence and by them transmitted to the Homans; 
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there are many references in Latin literature to this practice, 
and the ancient physician wrote against it in the same sense 
as iiioderii doctors. So far as Christian Europe is concerned it 
would appear that tlie corset arose to gratify an ideal of ascetic¬ 
ism rather than of sexual allurement. The bodice in early 
media'val days bound and compressed the breasts and thus 
tended to efTacc the specifically feminine character of a 
woman’s body. Gradually, however, the bodice was displaced 
downward, and its effect, ultimately, was to render the breasts 
more prominent instead of effacing them. Not only does the 
corset render the breasts more prominent; it has the furtlier 
ofTect of displacing the breathing activity of tlie lungs in an 
upward direction, the advantage from the point of sexual 
allurement thus gained being that additional attention is drawn 
to the bosom from the respiratory movement thus imparted to 
it. So marked and so constant is this artificial respiratory 
cfTect, under the influence of tlie waist compression habitual 
among civiliml women, that until recent years it was commonly 
supposed that there is a real and fundamental difference in 
breathing between men and women, that women’s breathing is 
thoracic and men’s abdominal. It is now kno^ni tliat under 
natural and healthy conditions tliere is no such difference, but 
that men and women breathe in a precisely identical manner. 
The cor.sct may thus be regarded as the chief instrument of 
sexual allurement which the armory of costume supplies to a 
woman, for it furnishes her with a method of heightening at 
once her two chief sexual secondary characters, tlie bosom 
above, the hips and buttocks below. We cannot be surprised 
that all the scientific evidence in the world of the evil of the 
corset is powerless not merely to cause its abolition, but even 
to secure the general adoption of its comparatively harmless 
modifications. 

Several books Imvo been written on the history of the corset. 
LCoty {Lc Corset d travrra les Ages, 1803) ncccpts Bonrler’s division 
of the phases through which tho corset l>ns passed: (1) the bands, or 
fnscicc, of Greek and Roman ladies; (2) period of transition during 
greater part of middle ages, classic traditions still subsisting; (3) end 
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of middle ages and beginning of Renaissance, when tight bodices were 
worn; <4) the period of whalelxme bodices, from middle of sixteenth 
to end of eighteenth centvirios; (5) the period of the modern cors^d. 
We hear of embroidered ginllcs in Homer. Even in Rome, however, 
the fnsci£E were not in genernl use, and were chielly employed either ti> 
support the breasts or to compre.-'S their excessive development, and 
then called tiiaiiiilUirc. The rono was a girdle, worn usually round 
the hips, especially by young girls. The modem corset is a ooinbina- 
tioii of the fom-ia and the zona. It was at the end of tho fourteenth 
centurj’ that Isabeau of Bavaria introduced the custom of showing the 
breasts uncovered, and the word “corset” was then used for the first 
time. 

Stratz, in his Frauenklcidung (pp. 3fi0 cf scq.), and in his 
Schonluit dra Wcillichcn Kdrpirs, Chapters III, X, and XVI, also deals 
with the corset, and illu-strates the results of wmpre»sioii on the body. 
For a summary of the evidence concerning tho dilTerenc© of respiration 
in man ami woman, its causes and results, see Havelock Ellis, J/oh 
O lid H’omari, fourth edition, 1904, pp. 228-244. With reference to the 
probable inlluence of tho corset and un.suitible clothing generally dur¬ 
ing early life in impeding tho development of Hie manimary glands, 
cau.sing inability to suckle properly, and thus increiusing infant mortal¬ 
ity, see e.specially a pajwr by Professor Bollinger {Corrcspondcnz blatt 
Dcutach. (Icscll. Anthropologic, October, 1899). 

Tho compression caused by’ tho corset, it must be added, is not 
usually realized or known by those who wear it. Thus, llushton Parker 
and Hugh Smith found, in two independent scries of measurement.s, that 
the waist measurement was, on the average, two inches less over the 
corset than round the nakwi waist; “tho great majority ser-med quite 
unawore of the fact.” In one case the dillerenco was as much ns live 
inches. (Itritiah Medical Journal, September 15 and 22, 1900.) 

The breasts and the developed hip.s are characteristics of 
women and arc indications of functional elTectivcness as well 
as sexual allurement. Another prominent sexual character 
which belongs to man, and is not obviously an index of func¬ 
tion, is furnished by tl»e hair on the face. The beard may be 
regarded as purely a sexual adornment, and thus comparable to 
the somewhat similar growth on the heads of many male ani¬ 
mals. From tins point of view its history is interesting, for it 
illustrates the tendency with increase of civilization not merely 
to dispense with sexual allurement in the primary sexual or¬ 
gans, but even to disregard those growtlis which would appear 
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to have been developed solely to act a? sexual allurements. The 
cultivation of tlic beard belongs peculiarly to barbarous races, 
.linong these races it is frcciucntly regarded as tlie most .«acrcd 
and l)eautiful part of the person, as an object to swear by, an 
object to which the slightest insult must be treated as deadly. 
Holditig such a position, it must doubtless act as a sexual nl- 
lureinent. “Allah has specially created an angel in lleaTon,” it 
is sail! in the Anihmn Xi(jhfs, “who has no other oecupation 
than to sing the praises of the Creator for giving a beard to men 
and long bair to women.” The sexual character of the beard 
and tbe other liirsntc appendage i.s signifioantlv indicated by 
the fact that the ascetic spirit in Cliristianity has always sought 
to minimize or to hide the hair. Altogether apart, liowever, 
from this religious inlluenee, civilization lends to be opposed 
to the growth of hair on the masculine face and especially to 
tlie heard. It is part of the well-marked tendency witli civiliza¬ 
tion to tlie nholition of sexual difTcrences. We find this general 
tendency among the (Ireeks and Komans, and, on the whole, 
with certain variations and tluctimtions of fashion, in modern 
Kurope also. Sehopcnhnucr frequently referred to tliis dis¬ 
appearance of the beard as a mark of civilization, “a haroinotcr 
of culture.”^ The ahsonce of facial hair heightens cesthetic 
beauty of form, and is not felt to remove any substantial sex¬ 
ual attraction. 

That even the Egyptinns ropnrded the l>onrd ns a mnrk of beauty 
and nil object of veneration is shown by the fact that the priests wore 
it long and cut it og in grief (Herodotus, Euterpe, Clinptcr XXXVI). 
Tlie respect with which the beard was regarded among the ancient 
Hebrews is indicated in the iinrrntivo (II Snimiel, Clinpter X) which 
tells how, when David sent his ser^'anU to King Hnnun the latter 
slmvcd off half their beards; they were too ashamed to return in this 
condition, and remained at Jericho until their beards had grown again. 
A passage in Ordcriciis Vitalis (^^ce/rsiosfirof Hiatory, Book VllI, 
Chapter X) is interesting both as regards the fashions of the twelfth 
century in England and Normandy and the feeling tlint prompted 
Ordcricus. Speaking of the men of his time, he wrote: “Tlio forepart 

1 S<\', e.g.. Parerga uml Paralipomena, bd. 1. p. 189, and bd. 2, ^ 
482. Moll 1ms also discussed this point (C/nferrsuchuiiyen ti&er die 
Libido Hcxwilia, bd. 1, pp. 384 et aeq.). 
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of their head is bare after the manner of thieves, while at the back 
they nourish long hair like harlots. In former times penitents, captives 
and pilgrims usually went unshuved and wore long beards, as an out¬ 
ward mark of their penance or captivity or pilgrimage. Now almost 
all the world wear crisped hair and beards, carrying on their face.* the 
token of their tllthy lust like stinking goats. Their locks are curled 
with hot irons, and instead of wearing caps they bind their heads with 
fillets. A knight seldom appears in public with his head uncovered, 
and properly shaved, according to the apostolic precept (I Corinthians, 
Chapter XI, verses 7 and 14).” 

We liave seen t}iat there is good reason for a.ssuming a 
certain fundamental tendency whereby Uie most various peo¬ 
ples of the world, at all events in the person of their most in¬ 
telligent members, recognize and accej)t a common ideal of 
feminine beauty, so that to a t-ertarn e.vtent beauty may ))e said 
to have an objectively a?sthetic basis. We have further fotmd 
that this a?8tl)etic human ideal is modified, and very variously 
modified in different countries and even in the same country 
at different periods, by a tendency, prompted by a sexual im¬ 
pulse which is not necessarily in harmony with jc.stiietic cannons, 
to emphasize, or even to repress, one or other of the prominent 
secondary sexual characters of the body. We now come to 
another tendency which is apt to an even greater extent to 
limit the cultivation of the pui'cly a?sthetic ideal of beauty: 
the influences of national or racial type. 

To the average man of every race the woman who most 
completely embodies the type of his race is usually the most 
beautiful, and even mutilations and deformities often have 
their origin, as Humboldt long since pointed out, in tlie effort 
to accentuate the racial tj’pe.* Eastern women possess by 

» Speaking of some South American tribes, ho remarks {Travels, 
English translations, 1814, vol. iii. p. 230) that they “have as great an 
antipathy to the brard aa the Eastern nations hold it in reverence. 
This antipatliy is derived from the same source as the predilection for 
flat foreheads, which is seen in so singular a manner in the statues of 
the Aztec heroce and divinities. Nations attach the idea of beauty to 
everything which particularly characterizes their own physical confor¬ 
mation, tlieir natural physiognomy.” See also Westermarck. Uialory 
of ilarriage. p, 261. Ripley {Races of fJurope, pp. 40. 202) attaches 
much importance to the aozual selection founded on a tendency of this 
kind. 
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nature large and conspicuous eyes, and this characteristic they 
seek still further to heighten by art. The Ainu are tlic hairiest 
of races, and there is nothiiig which they consider so beautiful 
Q.S hair. It is dilhcult to be sexually attracted to persons who 
are fundamentally unlike ourselves in racial constitution.' 

It frequently happens that this admiration for racial char¬ 
acteristics leads to the idealization of feahires which are far 
removed from aesthetic beauty. The firm and rounded breast is 
certainly a feature of beauty, but among manv of tlie black 
pe<)j)lcs of Africa the brea.«ts fall at a verv early period, and 
here wo sometimes find that the hanging breast is admired as 
beautiful. 

The African Bnjjanda, the Rev. J. Roeco© states {Jountal of tfu' 
Anthropological Inslilntc, .Tnnunry-June. 1002, p. 72), admire lianging 
breasts to a«ich an extent that their young women tie ti»om down in 
order to hasten tljo arrival of this condition. 

“The most remarkuhle trait of t>ca«jty in the East,” wrote Soiinini, 
"is to have large black eyes, ond nature has mode tliia n characteristic 
^ign of the women of these countries. But, not content with this, 
the women of Egjpt wish their eyes to be still larger and blacker. To 
nttiiin this Mussulmans, Jewesses, anti Christions, rich and poor, all 
tint their eyelids with galena. They also blacken the lo-shcg (ns 
Juvenal tells us the Roman Indies did) and mark the angles of the eye 
80 that the fissure appears larger.” (Sonnini, Voi/ngc dans la llaulc 
ct Baser Egyptc, 1700, vol. 1, p. 200.) Ko)il is thus only used by the 
women who have what the Arabs call "natural kohl.” As Flinders 
Petrie has found, the women of the so-called “Xew Race,” between the 
eixth and tenth dynasties of ancient Egxpt, used galena and mnlnchito 
for painting their faces. Jewish women In the days of the prophets 
painted their eyes with kohl, as do some Hindu women today. 

“The Ainu have a great alTcetion for their beards. They regard 
them as a sign of inanluMul and strength and consider them ns espO" 
cinlly handsome. n»ey hiok iipon thejii, indeed, ns n great and highly 
prized treasure.’ (J. Batchelor. The Ainu and their Folklore, p. 102.) 

A great many theories have been put forward to explain the 
Chinese fasliion of compressing and deforming the foot. The Chinese 


1 “Diffcrcncce of rooo are irreducible,” Abel Hcrmant remarks 
{Confeeaion dun Enfatit d'llicr, p. 200), "and between two beings who 
love each other they cannot fail to produce exceptional and instructive 
reactions. In the first suiwrficial ebullition of love, indeed, nothing not- 
ablo may be manifested, but in a fairly short time the two lovers. In* 
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are great adiuirers of tlie feminine foot, nnd show oxtroinc sexual sensi' 
tivenesH in regard to it. Cliinesi* >\onion naturally possess very small 
feet, and the main reason for bin<ling them is probably to he found 
in the desire to make them still smaller. (See, c.g,, Strata, Z>io 
Fraut'nklciduttg, 190 4, p. 101.) 

An interesting question, which in part fimis its explana¬ 
tion liere ainl is of considcrahlc sigriiificancc from the ])oint of 
view of sexual selection, concerns the relative admiration be¬ 
stowed on blondes and brunettes. Tlic question is not, indeed, 
one wliich is entirely settled hv racial characteristics. There 
is something to be said on the matter from the objective stand¬ 
point of aesthetic considerations. Stratz, in a chapter on beauty 
of coloring in woman, points out tliat fair l>air is more licauti- 
fiil because it harmonizes better with the soft outlines of 
woman, and, one may add, it is more brilliantly conspicuous; a 
golden object looks larger than a black object. The hair of tlie 
armpit, also, Stratz considers should be light. On the other 
liand, the pubic hair should be dark in order to emi>hasize the 
breadth of the pelvis and the obtusity of the angle between the 
mons veneris and the thighs. The eyebrows and eyelashes 
should also be dark in order to increase tlie apparent size of 
the orbits. Stratz adds that among many thousand women he 
has only seen one who, together with an othenvise perfect form, 
has also possessed these excellencies in the highest measure. 
With an equable and matt complexion .she had blonde, very 
long, smooth hair, with sparse, blonde, and curly axillary hair; 
but, although her eyes were blue, the eyebrows and eyehushes 
were black, as also wa.s the not overdeveloped pubic hair.^ 

We may accept it as fairly certain that, so far as any ob¬ 
jective standard of testhetie beauty is recognizable, that stand¬ 
ard involves the supremacy of the fair type of woman. Such 
supremacy in beauty has doubtless been further supported by 

nat4?Iv hostile, in striving to approach each other strike against an In¬ 
visible partition which separates them. Tliolr ecnsibilities are divergent; 
everything in each sliocka the other; even their anatomical confonna* 
tion, even the language of their gestures; all is foreign.” 

1 C. H. Stratz, Die Schonheii dcB IFeth/icAcn Kdrpcr$, fourteenth 
edition, Cliapter X1I» 
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tlie fact that in most European countries the ruling caste, the 
aristocratic class, whose suj)erior energy lias brought it to the 
top, is somewhat blonder than the average population. 

The main cause, however, in determining the relative 
amount of admiration accorded in Europe to blondes and to 
brunettes is the fact that tlie population of Europe must be 
regarded as predominantly fair, and that our conception of 
beauty in feminine coloring is influenced by an instinctive de¬ 
sire to seek this type in its finest forms. In the north of 
Eiirope fliero can, of course, be no question concerning the pre¬ 
dominant fairness of the population, but in portions of the 
centre and especially in the south it may be considered a ques¬ 
tion. It must, however, be remembered that the white popula¬ 
tion occupying all the shores of the Jloditcrranean have the 
black ])eo]>les of Africa immediately to the south of them. 
They have been lialile to come in contact with the black peoples 

and in contrast with them they have tended not only to be 

• * 

more imjiressed with their own whiteness, but to appraise still 
more highly its blondest manifestations as repre.^enting a type 
the farthest removed from the negro. It must be added that 
the northerner who comes into the south is apt to overestimate 
the darkness of the southerner because of the extreme fairness 
of his own people. The dilTcrences are, however, less extreme 
than wo are apt to suppose; there arc more dark people in tlm 
north than wo commonly assume, and more fair people in the 
south. Thus, if we take Italy, we find in its fairest part, 
Venetia, according to Rascri, that there are 8 per cent, com¬ 
munes in which fair hair predominates, 81 per cent, in which 
brown predominates, and only 11 per cent, in which black 
predominates; as wo go farther south black hair becomes more 
prevalent, but there ere in most provinces a few communes in 
which fair hair is not only frequent, but even predominant. It 
is somewhat the same with light eyes, which are also most 
abundant in Venetia and decrease to a slighter extent as we go 
south. It is possible tliat in former days the blondes prevailed 
to a greater degree tiian to-day in the soutli of Europe. Among 
the Berbers of the Atlas ^lountains, who are probably allied to 
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the South Europeans, there appears to be a fairly considerable 
proportion of blondes,^ while on the other hand there is some 
reason to believe that blondes die out under the influence of 
civilization as well as of a hot climate. 

However this may be, the European admiration for blonde? 
dates back to early classic times. Gods and men in Homer 
would appear to lie frequently described as fair.2 Venus is 
nearly always blonde, as was Milton s Eve. Eucian refers to 
women who dye their hair. The Greek sculptors gilded the 
hair of their statues, and Uie figurines in many cases show very 
fair hair.3 The Homan custom of dyeing the hair licht, as 
Renier has shown, was not due to the desire to be like the fair 
Germans, and when Rome fell it would appear tliat the custom 
of dyeing the hair persisted, and never died out; it is mentioned 
by Anselm, who died at the beginning of the twelfth century.^ 

In the poetry of the people in Italy brunettes, as we should 
expert, receive much commendation, though even here tlie 
blondes are preferred. V'hen we ttirn to the painters and poets 
of Italy, and the a?sthetic writers on beauty from the Renais¬ 
sance onward, the admiration for fair hair is unqualified, 
though there is no correspondingly unanimous admiration for 
blue eyes. Angelico and most of the pre-Raphaelite artists usu¬ 
ally painted tlicir women with flaxen and light-golden hair, 
whicli often became brown with the artists of the Renaissance 
period. Firenzuola, in his admirable dialogue on feminine 
beaut}', says that a woman’s hair should be like gold or honey 


J See, c.n., Sergi. The Utdiicrrancan Race, pp. 69-75. 
zSoriri (Tfu: .Mcditcrrafican Rare, Chapter I), by nn anftlvsis of 
Honier’a cSlor epithets, argues th«t in very 

fairness; but his attempt scarcely seems sucessful. althmigh most of 
these epithets arc undoubtedly vogue and involve a certain range of 

ISmt's study of tbo numerous realistic color^ statues 
discovered in Greece (Buinmari7.ed in ZcnlraWolt fur 
1904. ht. 1, p. 22) shows that with few exceptions the hair is fair. 

"Renier, II Tipo Ratetico, pp. 127 ct scq. In nnotlicr book, Lcs 
Fcnimca Blomlea acton ha Pcinirea dc VEeole 

tiens (one of those “Venetians” lieing Armand Rnschet), ^ 

gethcr much information concerning the preference for blondes »n Mera 
ture, together with a great many of the recipes anciently used for 

makinn the hair fait. 
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or the rays of the sun. Luigini also, in his lAbro deVa hella 
Donna, says tliat hair must he frolden. So also thought Pe¬ 
trarch and Ariosto. There is, however, no corresponding predi¬ 
lection among these writers for blue eyes. Firenzuola said 
that the eyes must he dark, though not black. Luigini said 
that they must he bright ami black. Niphus had previously 
said that the eyes should be ‘'black like those of Ven\is” and 
the skin ivor}’, even a little brown. He mentions that Avicenna 
had praised the mixed, or gray oye. 

In France and other northern countries the admiration for 
very fair hair is just ns marked as in Italy, and dates back to 
the earliest ages of which we liave a record. “Even before the 
thirtccntli century,” remarks Houdoy, in his very interesting 
study of feminine beauty in iiorthcrn France during mcdiajval 
times, “and for men as well as for women, fair hair was an 
essential condition of beauty; gold is the tenn of comparison 
almost e.xclusively used.”i He mentions that in tlio Ada Sane- 
lorum it is stated that Saint Godolive of Bruges, though other¬ 
wise beautiful, liad black hair and eyebrows and was hence 
contemptuously called a crow. In the Chanson de Roland and 
all the French mediaeval poems the eyes are invariably 
vairs. This epithet is somewhat vague. It comes from variiis, 
and signifies mi.xed, which Houdoy regards as showing various 
irradiations, the same <juality which later gave rise to the term 
trts to describe the pupillary membrane.^ Vair would tluis 
describe not so much tlie color of the eye ns its brilliant and 
sparkling quality. While Houdoy may have been correct, it 
still seems probable that the eye described as vair was usually 
assumed to bo “various” in color also, of the kind we commonly 
call gray, which is usually applied to blue eyes encircled with 
a ring of faintly sprinkled brown pigment. Such eyes are fairly 
typical of northern France and frequently beautiful. That this 
was the case seems to be clearly indicated by the fact that, as 
Houdoy himself points out, a few centuries later the wtV eye 

ij. Houdoy, La Beaut6 dcs Fcmmea dans la Liit^rature et dans 
VArt du XIlc au XVle SiMe, 1876, pp. 32 et eeg. 

2 Houdoy, op. cit., pp. 41 ct eoq. 
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was regarded as vert, and green eyes were celebrated as the most 
beautiful.! The et>'mology was false, but a false etymology' will 
hardly 6\iffice to change an ideal. At the Henaissance Jehan 
Lemaire, when describing Venus as the type of beauty, speaks 
of her green eyes, and Ilonsard, a little later, sang: 

“Xoir je veu.v I’oeil et hrun le teiut, 

Bien que Tceil verd toute la France adore.” 

Early in tlic sixteenth century Brantome qxiotcs some lines 
current in France, Spain, and Italy according to which a woman 
should have a white skin, but black eyes and eyebrows, and adds 
that personally lie agi*ees with the Spaniard that “a brunette 
is sometimes equal to a blonde,”2 h\it there is also a marked ad« 
miration for green eyes in Spanish literature: not only in the 
t^'pical description of a Spani.<h beauty in the CeleKtinti (Act. I) 
are tlie eyes green, but Cervantes, for example, when referring 
to the beautiful eyes of a woman, frequently speaks of them as 
green. 

It would thus appear that in Continental Europe generally, 
from soutli to north, there is a fair uniformity of opinion as 
regards tlie pigmentary type of feminine beauty. Such vnria' 
tion as exists seemingly involves a somewhat greater degree 
of darkne.-^s for the southern beauty in harmony with the 
greater racial darkness of the southerner, hut the variations 
fluctuate within a narrow range; the extremely dark type is> 
always excluded, and so it would seem probable is the extremely 
fair tj'pe, for blue eyes have not, on the whole, been considered 
to foiTn part of the admired type. 

If we turn to England no serious modification of this con¬ 
clusion is called for. Beauty is still fair. Indeed, the very 
word *‘fair” in England itself means beautiful. That in the 
seventeenth century it wa.s generally held essential that beaut)' 
should be blonde is indicated by a passage in the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, where Burton argues that “golden hair was ever 

1 Hotidoy, oit.f p. 83. 

2 BrantAme, Yie da O^Uintcs, Discours H* 
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in great account,” and quotes many examples from classic and 
more modern literature.^ That this rernain.s the case is suffi¬ 
ciently evidenced by llic fact that tl)e ballet and chorus on the 
Kngflish stage wear yellow wigs, and tlie heroine of the stage 
is blonde, wliilo tlie female villain of melodrama is a brunette. 

W Idle, however, this adtniration of fairness as a mark of 
l)oautv uiujuestionably prevails in Kngland. I do not think it 
can be saiil—as it probably can be said of the neighboring and 
clos^dy allied country of France—that the most beautifxil 
women belong to tlic fairest group of the commuTiity. In most 
parts of Europe Ibe coar.«c and unbeautifu! plebeian ty^pe tends 
to bo very dark; in England it tends to be very fair. England 
is, however, somewhat fairer generally than most parts of 
Ivurope: so that, Avldlc it may bo said that a very beautiful 
woman in France or in Spain may belong to the l)loude.st sec¬ 
tion of the community, a very bcautifid woman in England, 
even though of the same degree of hlondncss os lier Conti¬ 
nental sister, will not l)clong to the cxtremclv blonde section 
of the English community. It thus comes about tliat when we 
arc in northern Franco we find that grav eves, a very fair but 
yet nnfrcckiod complexion, brown hair, finely molded features, 
and liiglily sensitive facial expression combine to constitute a 
type which is more heautiful than any other we meet in France, 
and it belongs to the fairest section of tlie French population. 
When we cro.«s over to England, however, unless we go to a 
so-called “Celtic” district, it is hopeless to sock among the 
blondest section of the community for any such beautiful and 
refined type. The English beautiful woman, though she may 
still he fair, is by no means very fair, and from the English 
standpoint she may even sometimes appear somewhat dark:* 
In determining what I call the index of pigmentation—or de¬ 
gree of darkness of the eyes and hair—of different groups in 
tile National Portrait Gallery I found that the “famous beau- 

1 Aiuitomy of Melancholy, Part ITT, Sec. II, Mem. TI. Subs. II, 

2 It IS significant tliat Burton [Anatomy of Melancholy, loc. oif.), 
wliilo praising golden hnir, also argues that “of all eyes black are most 
amioble.’’ quoting many examples to tliis oilect from cloosio and lator 
literature. 
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ties” (my own personal criterion of beauty not being taken into 
account) was somewhat nearer to the dark than to the light end 
of the scale.* If we consider, at random, individual instances of 
famous English beauties they are not extremely fair. Ijidy 
Venetia Stanley, in the early seyenteeuth century, wlio became 
the wife of Sir Kcnelm Digby, was soinewliat dark, with brown 
liair and eyebrows. Sirs. Oyerall, a little later in the same 
centur>', a Lancashire woman, the wife of the Dean of St 
Paul’s, wa.s, says Aubrey, ‘*the greatest beauty in her time in 
England,” though yery wanton, with “the loyeliest eyes that 
were ever seen”; if we may trust a ballad given by .\\ibrey she 
was dark with black hair. The Gunnings, the famous beauties 
of the eighteenth century, were not extremely fair, and Lady 
Hamilton, the most characteristic type of English beauty, had 
blue, brown-flecked eyes and dark chestnut hair. Coloration is 
only one of the elements of beauty, though an important one. 
Other things being equal, the most blonde is most beautiful; 
but it so happens that among the races of Great Britain the 
other things are very fre(iuently not equal, and that, notwith¬ 
standing a conviction ingrained in the language, with us the 
fairest of women is not always the “fairest.” So magical, how¬ 
ever, is the effect of brilliant coloring that it senes to keep 
alive in popular opinion an unqualified belief in the universal 
European creed of the beauty of blondness. 

We have seen that underlying the conception of beaut}’, 
more especially as it manifests itself in woman to man, are to 
be found at least three fundamental elements: First there is 
the general beauty of the species as it tends to culminate in 
the white peoples of European origin; then there is the beauty 
due to the full development or even exaggeration of the sex¬ 
ual and more especially the secondarj sexual characters j and 
last there is the beauty due to the complete embodiment of the 
particular racial or national type. To make tlie analysis fairly 
complete must be added at least one other factor: the influ¬ 
ence of individual taste. Every individual, at all events in 

1 “Relative Abilities of the Fair and the Dark." SIontMy Review, 
August, 1001; of. H. Ellis. .A Biudy of Bntith Geniua, p. 216. 
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civilization, within certain narrow limits, builds up a feminine 
ideal of his own, in part on tlie basis of his own spjecial organ¬ 
ization and its demands, in part on the actual accidental attrac¬ 
tions he has experienced. It is unnecessary to emphasize the 
existence of this factor, which has always to be taken into 
account in every consideration of sexual selection in civilized 
man. But its variations are numerous and in impassioned lov¬ 
ers it may even lead to the idealization of features which are in 
reality the reverse of beautiful. It mav be said of many a man, 
as d’Annunzio says of the hero of his Trionfo deVa Morte in 
relation to the woman he loved, that “lie felt himself bound to 
her l)y the real qualities of her body, and not only by those 
which were most beautiful, hut specially by those which were 
least heauiifur’ (the novelist italicizes these words), so that his 
attention was fixed upon her defects, and emphasized them, 
tlm.s arousing within himself an impetuous state of desire. 
WiMiout invoking defects, however, there are endless personal 
variations which may all be said to come within the limits of 
possilde beauty or charm. “There are no two women,” as 
Stratz remarks, “who in exactly the same way stroke back a 
rebellious lock from their brows, no two who hold tlie hand in 
greeting in exactly the same way, no two who gather up their 
skirts as they walk with exactly the same moveraent.”i Among 
the multitude of minute difTerences—which yet can be seen 
end felt—the beholder is variously attracted or repelled ac¬ 
cording to his own individual idiosyncrasy, and the operations 
of sexual selection are effected accordingly. 

Another factor in the constitution of the ideal of beauty, 
but one perhaps exclusively found under civilized conditions, is 
the love of the unusual, the remote, the exotic. It is commonly 
stated that rarity is admired in beauty. This is not strictly 
true, except as regards combinations and characters which vary 
only in a ver>' slight degree from the generally admired type. 
Jvcuudurn nthil est quod non reficit variaias/' according to tlie 
saying of Publilius Syrus. The greater nervous restlessness 

1 Strnt*. Die SohSnhcit dot TTotfth'cAcn KSrpers, p. 217. 
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and sensibilit)’ of civilization heightens this tendency, which 
is not infrequently found also among men of artistic genius. 
One may refer, for instance, to Baudelaire’s profound admira¬ 
tion for the mulatto type of beauty.^ In every great centre of 
civilization the national ideal of beauty tends to be somewhat 
modified in exotic directions, and foreign ideals, as well as for¬ 
eign fashions, become preferred to those that are native. It is 
significant of this tendency that when, a few years since, an 
enterprising Parisian journal hung in its f:aUe the portraits of 
one hundred and thirty-one actresses, etc., and invited the votes 
of the public by ballot as to the most beautiful of them, not one 
of the three women who came out at the head of the poll was 
French. A dancer of Belgian origin (CUk) de Merode) was by 
far at the head with over 3000 votes, followed by an American 
from San Francisco (Sybil Sanderson), and then a Polish 
woman. 

1 Bloch (Dcitrdge zur ^liologie der Psyohopathia Scxualin, Teil II, 
pp. 261 €t 8cq.) brings together some facts bcjtring on the (ulmirution 
for negressee in Paris and elsewhere. 
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Beauty not the Sole Element in the Sexual Appeal of Vision_ 

Movement—The Mirror—Narcis'istn—Pyginalionisin—.Mixoscopy—The 
Indiirereiice of Women to Male Beauty—The Significance of Woman’s 
Afhuiratton of Strength—The Spectacle of Strength is a Tactile Quality 
made Visible. 

OuK discussion of the sensory element of vision in human 
sexual selection has been mainly an attempt to disentangle the 
chief clcnjcnts of beauty in so far aa beauty is a stimulus to 
the sexual instinct. Beauty by no moans comprehends the 
whole of the influences which make for sexual allurement 
througli vision, but it is the point at which all the most pow¬ 
erful ami subtle of those are focussed; it represents a fairly 
definite complexus, appealing at once to the sexual and to the 
aesthetic impulses, to which no other sense can furnish anything 
in any degree analogous. It is because this conception of 
beauty has arisen upon it that vision properly occupies tlie 

supreme position in man from the point of view which wc 
hero occupy. 

Beauty is thus the chief, hut it is not the sole, element 
in the sexual appeal of vision. In all parts of the world this 
has always been well understood, and in courtship, in the effort 
to arouse tumescence, the appeals to vision have been multi¬ 
plied and at the same time aided by appeals to the other senses. 
Movement, especially in tlie fonn of dancing, is the most im¬ 
portant of the secondary appeals to vision. This is so well rec¬ 
ognized that it is scarcely necessary to insist upon it here; it 
may suflice to refer to a single Wical example. The most 
decent of Polynesian dances, according to William Ellis, was the 
hnra, which was danced by the daughters of chiefs in the pres¬ 
ence of young men of rank with the hope of gaining a future 
husband. “The daughters of the chiefs, who were the dancers 
on these occasions, at times amounted to five or six, though 
occasionally only one exhibited her symmetry of figure and 
( 186 ) 
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gracefulness of action. Their dress was singular, but elegant. 
The liead was ornamented with a fine and beautiful braid of 
human hair, wound round the head in the form of a turban 
triple wreath of scarlet, white, and yellow flowers adorned 
the head-dress. A loose vest of spotted cloth covered the lower 
part of the bosom. The tihi, of fine white stifTeiied cloth fre¬ 
quently e<lged with a scarlet border, gathered like a large frill, 
pjissed under the arms and reached below the waist; while a 
handsonie fine cloth, fastened round the waist with a band or 
sash, covered the feet. The breasts were ornamented with rain- 
how-colored mother-of-pearl shells, and a covering of curiously 
wrought network and feathers. The music of the hura was the 
large and small drum and occasionally the flute. The move¬ 
ments were generally slow, but always easy and natviral, and no 
exertion on the part of the performers was wanting to rendei 
them graceful and attractive.”^ We see here, in this very 
tj'pical example, how the extraneous visual aids of movement, 
color, and brilliancy are invoked in conjunction with music to 
make the appeal of beauty more convincing in the process of 
sexual selection. 

It may be in place here to roention, in pasBing, tbo conBidernblo 
place which viaion occupies in normal and abnormal incthoda of 
heightening tumescence under circumstances which exclude definite 
aclection by U-auty. The action of mirrors belongs to this group of 
phenomena. Mirrora are present in profusion in high-olnss brothels— 
on the walls and also above the beds. Innocent youths and girls are 
also often impelled to contemplate themselves in mirrors and some- 
tiniea thus produce the first traces of sexual excitement. I have re¬ 
ferred to tho developed forms of tills kind of self-contemplation in the 
Study of Auto-erotism, and in this connection have alluded to the 
fable of Narcissus, whence Nttcke has since devised tho term Narcissism 
for this group of phenomena. It is only necessary to mention the 
enormous production of photographs, representing normal and abnormal 
sexual actions, specially prepared for the purpose of exciting or of 
gratifying sexual appetites, and the frequency with which even normal 
photographs of the nude appeal to the same lust of tho eyes. 


1 William Ellis, Pohjnetian RcsearcKet, second edition, 1832, vol. 1, 

p. 216. 
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Paginal ion ism, or falling in love with statues, is a rare form of 
erotonmfjia fovmdetl on tlio sense of vision and closely related to the 
ulluroincnt of Ijeauly. (I here use '‘pyginalionism'' ns a general term 
for the sexual love of statues; it is sometinu-s res^trioted to cases in 
which a iiian n^^iinros of a prostitute that she shall Assume the part 
of a statue which gradually comes to life, and finds sexual gratifica¬ 
tion in this perfonnanco alone; Eulenburg quotes examples, Scxiutle 
\oi4ropaf/iir, p. 107.) An emotional interest in statues is by no moans 
uncoiiunon among young men during ndoleseimco, Heine, in Fl^/rcntinc 
Xiffhts, n^conls the experiences of a boy who conecived a sentiniental 
love for a statue, ami, as this book appears to be largely autobio¬ 
graphical, the incident may have lK*cn founded on fact. Youths have 
soinotimes inaslurbaU'd Ixdoro statues, and even before the image of 
the ^’i^giu; such cases are known to priests and mentioned in manuals 
for confessors. Pygnialionisin ap|>enrs to have been not uncommon 
among the ancient C»roi‘k3, and this has In'cn ascribed to their (esthetic 
sense; hut the nuinifesUition is duo rather to the absence than to the 
presence of (esthetic feeling, and wc may obserx'c among ourselves that 
it is tho ignorant and unculture<l M*ho fiH'l the indecency of statues and 
thus betray their sense of tho sexual a)i|>ral of such obj**cts. Wc havo 
to remcml>or that in Greece statues plnye<l a very prominent part in 
life, and also that they wore tinU'd, and thus more lifelike than with 
us. Lucian, Atlienirus, w'Elinn, and others refer to cases of men who 
fell in love with statues. Tarnowsky (.^rxwoi Instinct, English edition, 
p. 85) mentions the case of n young man who was arre?»U>d in St. 
Petersburg for paying moonlight visits to tho stntuo of a nymph on 
tho terrace of n country house, and Kmllt-Ebing quotes from a French 
newspaper tho case which occurred in Paris during the spring of 1877 
of n gardener who fell in love with a Venus in one of the parks. (I. 
Dloch, Itcitrdffo ztir /Ktiologic der /'st/r/iopofAia gexiKilt^, Toil II, pp. 
297-305, brings together various facts bearing on this group of mani¬ 
festations.) 

Ni'crophily, or a sexual attraction for corpses, is soinetimos re¬ 
garded ns related to pygnialioniam. It is, however, a more profoundly 
morbid manifestation, and may perhaps bo regarded as a kind of 
perverted sadism. 

Founded on the sense of vision also w*c find a phenomenon, border¬ 
ing on tho abnormal, which is by Moll termed mixosoopy. This means 
tho sexual pleasure derived from tbo spectacle of other ]>crson8 engaged 
in natural or pcn’crsc sexual actions. (Moll, iTonlrcire Scxualctnp^ 
fitxdung, third edition, p. 30S« Moll consider.^ that in some cases mix- 
oscopy is related to masochism. There is, however, no necessary con¬ 
nection between the two phenomena.) Brothels are prepared to ac¬ 
commodate visitors who merely desire to look on, and for their con- 
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venience carefullj contrived peepholes are provided; such visitois arc in 
Paris termed “voyeur*.” It is said by Coflignon that persons hide at 
night in the bushes in the Champs Elyses in the hope of witnessing 
such scenes between servant girls and tlieir lovers. In England during 
a country walk I have come across an elderly man carefully enscono'd 
behind a bu»h and intently watching through his field-glass a couple 
of lovers reclining on a bank, though the actions of the latter were not 
apparently marked by any excess of indecorum. Such impulses are 
only slightly abnormal, whatever may Ite said of them from the point 
of view of good taste. They are not very far removed from the legiti¬ 
mate curiosity of the young woiiuin who, believing herself unobserved, 
turns her glass on to a group of young men bathing naked. They 
only become truly perv’ersc when the gratification thus derived is sought 
in preference to natural sexual gratification. They are also not normal 
when they involve, for instance, a man desiring to witness his wife 
in the act of coitus with another man. I have been told of the case 
of a scientific man who encouraged his wife to promote the advances 
of a young friend of his own, in his own drawing-room, he himself re¬ 
maining present and apparently taking no notice; the younger man 
was astonished, but accepted the situation. In such a case, when tho 
motives that led up to the episode are obscure, we must not t«x> 
hastily assume that masochism or even mixoscopy is involved. For 
information on some of the points mentioned above sec, e.g., I, Bloch, 
Bcitriige zur JEHologic der Pzyehopathia ScmuiUs, Teil I, pp. 200 
ct 8cq.; Teil II, pp. 195 ef soj. 

Wide, however, as is the appeal of beauty in sexual selec¬ 
tion, it cannot be said to cover by any means the whole of tho 
visual field in its sexual relationship. Beauty in the human 
species is, above all, a feminine attribute, making its a{>pcal to 
men. Even for women, as has already been noted, beauty is 
still a feminine quality, which they usually admire, and in cases 
of inversion worship with an ardor which equals, if it docs not 
surpass, that experienced by normal men. But the normal 
woman experiences no corresponding cult for the beauty of 
man. The perfection of tlie body of man is not behind that of 
woman in beauty, but the study of it only appeals to the artist 
or the aesthctician; it arouses sexual enthusiasm almost exclu¬ 
sively in the male sexual invert. Whatever may be the case 
among animals or even among savages, in civilisation the man 
who is most successful with women is not tlie most handsome 
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man, and may be the reverse of Itaiidsoine.* The maiden, accord¬ 
ing to the old saying, who has to choose between Adonis and 
Hercules, will turn to Hercules. 

A corrcsjM)ntlcnt \vrit<>s; nre getirmlly nttrnotod in tho first 

iiistniu'v by n woiuiin’s htnuity, either of face or ligxiro. P'reqiiently this 
is ihv hichi*>t form of love they are capable of. Persoimlly, my own 
love is always promptetl by this. In the C4ist» of my wife there was 
eertjiinly a leaven of frien<1ship nnd moral syinjiathies but these alone 
would never have been translnti‘d into love had she not iK^cn young 
;ind good-looking. Monniver, I have felt intense passion for other 
women, in iiiy relations with whom the elements of moral or mentnl 
synijiathy have not <*ntered. And always, as youth and beauty wont, I 
l>ollevo I should tmii'^fer my love to some one else. 

“Now, in worii»\n I fancy this clement of beauty and youth does 
not or*tor so nuieh. I have questioninl a large number of women— 
some married, some uniiinrrietl, young and old ladies, shopgirls, ser* 
vantp;. prO’^iitutis, >Yonien whom I have known only ns friends, others 
with whom I have luul st^xual relations—and I cannot recollect one 
instuice when a woman said she had fallen in love with a man for 
his looks. Tho nearest npproacli to any sign of this was in the 
instance of one, who noticed n handsomo man sitting nenx us in n 
hotel, a ml said to me: *1 sliould like him to kiss me.’ 

“I have also noticed that women do not like looking at iny body, 
when naked, as I like looking at theira. ^ly wife has, on a few oc* 
riisiciiiH, put her hand over my body, and c.\pressed pleasure at tho 
feeling of iny skin. (I have very fair, soft skin.) But I have never 
seen women exhibit tho excitement that is caused in me by the sight 
of their bodies, which I love to look at, to 8tn>kOj to kiss all over.’’ 

It is interesting to |>oint out, in this connection, that the adinini' 
tion of strength is not confined to the human female. It is by the 
Bj>eclaclc of his force that tho male among many of tho lower animals 
«»x\ially olTc'cts the female. Darwin duly allows for this fnet^ Nvhilo 
some evolutionists, and notably Wallace, consider timt it covers tho 
whole field of sexual selei*tioii. When choice exists, Wallace statc^^ 
“all tho facts apiK*ar to be consistent with the choice depending on a 
variety of male clmracteristics, with some of whicli color is often 
correlated. Thus, it is tho opinion of aotno of the best observers that 
vigor and liveliness arc most attractive, and those arc, no doubt» 
usually associated with some intensity of color, . . . There is reason 

1 Stendhal (De VAmour, Chapter XVIII) has some remarks on 
this point, and refers to tho influence over women possessed by Lckain, 
the famous actor, wlio was singiilarly ugly. “It is passion,” ho re¬ 
marks, “which W'e demand^ beauty only furnishes probaMtifies.* 
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to believe that it is his [the male bird's]persistency and energy rather 
than his beauty wliich wins the <hiy/^ (A, II. Wallace, Tropical Xoturc, 
1898, p. 199.) In his later book, DanoinUm (p. 295), Wallac<* re- 
alfinns bis position that sexual selection means that in the rivalry of 
males for the female the most vigorous s*«cures the advantage; ‘‘orna¬ 
ment,*’ he adds, the natural product and direct outcome of su)K*r- 
abundant health and vigor.” As regards woman’s lovo of strength, 
see Westermarck, His tort/ of Slarriatjc^ p, 255. 

Women admire a man’s strength rather than liis beautv. 

C m 

This statement is commonly made, and witli truth, but, so far 
as I am aware, its moaning is never analyzed. When we look 
into it, I tliink, we eshall find that it leads us into a special 
division of the visual sphere of sexual allurement. Tlie spec¬ 
tacle of force, while it remains strictly within the field of 
vision, really brings to us, although unconsciously, impressions 
that are correlated with another sense—that of touch. We in¬ 
stinctively and unconsciously translate visible energy into en¬ 
ergy of pressure. In admiring strength we are reallv admiring 
a tactile quality which has been made visible. It may therefore 
be said that, while tlirough vision men are sexually alFected 
mainly by the more purely visual quality of beauty, women are 
more strongly affected by visual imprCvSsions wliich express 
qualities belonging to the more fundamentally sexual sense of 
touch. 

The distinction between the man’s view and the woman’s 
view, here |x>inted out, is not, it must be added, absolute. Even 
for a man, beauty, with all these components which wo have 
already analyzed in it, is not the sole sexual allurement of 
vision. A woman is not necessarily sexually attractive in the 
ratio of her beauty, and with even a high degree of beauty may 
have a low degree of attraction. The addition of vivacity or 
the addition of languor may each furnish a sexual allurement, 
and each of these is a translated tactile quality which possesses 
an obscure potency from vague sexual implications.* But while 

1 The charm of a woman’s garments to a man is often due in 
part to their exprossivenesg in rendering impressions of energj’, vivacity, 
or languor. This has often been realiznl by the poets, and noUibly by 
Herrick, who ^vos singularly sensitive to those qualities in a woman's 
garments. 
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in tlic man the demand for these translated pressure qualities 
in the visible attractiveness of a woman are not usually quite 
clearly realized, in a woman the corresponding craving for the 
visual expression of pressure energy’ is much more pronounced 
and predominant. It is not diflicult to see why this should be 
so. even without falling hack on the usual explanation that 
natural selection implies that the female shall choose the male 
who will he the most likely father of strong children and the 
best protector of his family. The more energetic part in phys¬ 
ical love belongs to the man, the more passive part to the 
woman; so that, while energy in a woman is no index to 
eircctivcness in love, energ)* in a man furnishes a seeming index 
to the existence of the primary' quality of sexual energy which 
a woman demands of a nran in the sexual embrace. It may be 
a fallacious index, for muscular strength is not necessarily cor¬ 
related with sexual vigor, and in its extreme degrees appears to 
be more correlated with its absence. But it furnishes, in 
Stendhars phrase, a probability of passion, and in any case it 

still remains a symbol which cannot be without its effect. We 

% 

must not, of course, suppose that these considerations are al¬ 
ways or often present to the consciousness of the maiden who 
“hlushingly turns from Adonis to Hercules,” but the emotional 
attitude is rooted in more or Ic.ss unerring instincts. In tliis way 
it happens that oven in the field of visual attraction sexual se¬ 
lection influences women on the underlying basis of the more 
primitive sense of touch, the fundamentally sexual sense. 

Women aro very sensitive to the quality of a man’s touch, and 
Appear to Beck and enjoy contact nncl pressure to a greater extent 
than do men, although in early adoleBconco this impulse seems to be 
iiinrkcd in Iwth sexes, “There is something strangely winning to most 
women/’ remarks George Eliot» in The it ill on ihc Flosse^ “in that offer 
of the firm arm; the help is not wanted physically at that moment, 
l)ut the sense of help—the presence of strength that is outside them 
and yet thoirs—meets a continual want of tho imagination/’ 

Women are often very critical concerning a man’s touch and his 
method of shaking hands. Stanley Hall {Adolcsoc^xce^ yoh ii. p. 8) 
tiuotea a gifted lady ns remarking: “I used to say that, however much 
I liked a man, I could never marry him if I did not like the touch of 
bis hand, and I feel so yct*^ 
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Among the elements of sexual attractiveness which make a f^pccial 
appeal to uomen, extreme ]>cr6onaI cleanliness would ap|M*ar to take 
higher rank than it takes in the eyes of a man, some men, indeed, 
seeming to niako surprisingly small demands of a woman in this re- 
apcct. If this is so wc may connect it with the fact that b<>auty in a 
woman’s eye is to a much grcalcr extent than in a man's a picture of 
energj', in other words, a translation of pressure contracts, with which 
tho question of physical purity is ncci^Siirity more intimately asso* 
ciated than it is with the picture of purely visual beauty. It is 
noteworthy that CHdd {Ars Amandif lib. I) urges men who desire to 
please women to leave the arts of adornment and elTonnnacy to those 
whose loves aro homosexual^ and to practice a scrupuluous atU^ntion to 
oxtrenjo neatness and clennlino:^ of body and garments in every detail, 
a Bun-brownotl skin, and tbo absence of all odor. Some two thousand 
years later Bruinmell in an age when extravagance and oiTomiDacy often 
marked the fashions of men, introduced a new ideal of unobtrusive 
simplicity, extreme cleanliness (with avoidance of perfunu^s), and ex* 
quisito good taste; he abhorred all eccentricity, and may be said to 
have constituted a tradition which Englishmen have ever since sought, 
more or less successfully to follow; ho was idolized by women. 

It may be added that the attentivooi^s of women to tactile con- 
tacts ia indicated by the frequency with which in them it takes on mor¬ 
bid forms, as the dHire du contact, the horror of contamination, the 
exaggerated fear of touching dirt. (See, Rajmiond and Janet, 

Lee Obaeeeicne et la J^et/chaet/Unie^) 



IV. 


The Alleged Charm of Disparity in Sexual Attraction—The A3 
mirntion for High Stature—The Admiration for Dark Pigmentation— 
The Charm of Parity—Conjugal Mating—The Statistical Results ot 
Observation as Ut'gards General Appearance, Stature, and Pigmenta¬ 
tion of Married Couples—Preferential Mating and As&ortativc Mating 
—The Nature of the Advantage Attained by the Fair in Sexual Selec¬ 
tion—The Abhorrence of Incest and the Theories of its Cause—The Ex¬ 
planation in Reality Simple—The Abhorrence of Incest in Relation to 
Sexual Selection—The Limits to the Charm of Parity in Conjugal Mat¬ 
ing—The Cliunn of Disparity in Secondary Sexual Characters. 


When we are dealing with the senses of touch, smell, and 
Iiearing it is impossible at present, and must always remain 
somewhat diflTicult, to investigate precisely the degree and 
direction of their influence in sexual selection. We can marshal 
in order—as has here been attempted—the main facts and 
considerations which clearly indicate that there is and must be 
such an influence, but we cannot even attempt to estimate its 
definite direction and still less to measure it precisely. With 
regard to vision, we are in a somewhat better position. It is 
possible to estimate the direction of the influence which certain 
visible characters exert on sexual selection, and it is even pos¬ 
sible to attempt their actual measurement, although there must 
frequently be doubt as to the interpretation of eucbi measure¬ 
ments. 

Two facts render it thus possible to deal more e.xactly with 
the influence of vision on sexual selection than with the in¬ 
fluence of the other senses. In the first place, men and women 
consciously seek for certain visible characters in the persons to 
whom they arc attracted; in other words, their “ideals’* of a 
fitting mate are visual rather than tactile, olfactory, or audi¬ 
tory. In the second place, whether such “ideals” are potent in 
acttial mating, or whether they ar© modified or even inhibited 
by more potent psychological or general biological influences, it 
(194) 
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Is in either case possible to measure and compare the visible 
characters of mated persons. 

The hvo visible characters which are at once most fre¬ 
quently sought in a mate and most easily measurable are de¬ 
gree of stature and degree of pigmentation. Every youth or 
maiden pictures the person he or she would like for a lover as 
tall or short, fair or dark, and such characters are measurable 
and have on a large scale been measured. It is of interest in 
illustration of the problem of .sexual selection in man to consider 
briefly wbat results are at present obtainable regarding the in¬ 
fluence of these two characters. 

It has long been a widespread belief that short people are 
se.xually attracted to tall people, and tall people to short; that 
in tlic matter of stature men and women are affected by what 
Bain called the “charm of disparity.” It has not always pre¬ 
vailed. llany centuries ago Ivoonardo da Vinci, whose insight 
at so many points anticipiite<l o\ir most modern discoveries, 
afTirmod clearly and repeatedly the charm of paritv. After 
remarking that painters tend to delineate the figures that re¬ 
semble themselves he adtls that men also fall in love with and 
marry those who resemble thcm.selves; "chi s'lnn/imora volnn- 
iicri s'innaniorajto de cose a loro simiglianti” he elsewhere puts 
it.* But from that day to this, it would seem Ivoonardo’s 
statements liave remained unknown or unnoticed. Bernardin 
<le Saint-Pierre said that “love is the result of contrasts,” and 
Schopenhauer jifRrmod the same point verj' decisively; various 
scientific and unscientific writers have repeated tliis state- 
ment.2 

So far as stature is concerned, there appears to be very 
little reason to suppose that this “charm of disparity” plays any 
notable part in constituting the sexual ideals of either men or 
women. Indeed, it may probably be affirmed that both men 
and women seek tallness in the person to whom they are sex¬ 
ually attracted. Darwin quotes the opinion of Slayhew that 

1 L. da VInei. Frammenti, selected bv Solnii, pp. 177-180. 

2 Westermarck. who aeeepta the "ciiann of disparity,*' ffives ref* 
ercDoes, HUtory of Uuman Marriage, p. 354. 
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eunoiig dops tlio females are strongly attracted to males of large 
sizc.i I believe this is true, and it is probably merely a par¬ 
ticular instance of a getjoral psychological tendency. 

It is iiotowortliy as an indication of tho diri'ction of the sexual 
ideal in this inattor that the heroines of male novelists are rarely short 
and the heroes of female novelists almo.st invarinhly tall. A reviewer 
of novels addressinfj to lady novelists in the i>peal.er (July 20, 1890) 
“A Plea for .ShorU-r Heroes,” publishes statistics on this point. 
“Heroes,” he sUites, “arc longer this year than ever. Of the 192 of 
whom I have hiul my word to say since OcIoIkt of last year, 27 wero 
merely tall, and ll were only slightly alwvo the middle height No 
less than Si> sloo<l exactly six feet in their stocking soles, and the re¬ 
mainder were considerably over the two yards. I take the avern^i to 
be six feet three.” 

As a slight teat alike of the suppose-d “charm of «lisparily” as 
well as of the general degree in which tall and short persons are sought 
ns mates hy those of the opposite sex I have* examined n series of 
entries in tho Ilountl-.iboul, a pxddie-ation issued by a club, of which 
tho presid.-iit is Mr. \V. T. Stead, having for its object the puri>oso of 
promoting corresjamdence. friendship, and marriage between its mem- 
l)crs. There are two classes of entries, one inserUsl with a view to 
••inU-lleetial friendship," the other with a view to marriage. I have 
not thought it necessary to reeognizo this distinction here; if a man 
describes bis own physical chnracUTisties and those of the Indy ho 
would like ns a friend, I nMume that, from the point of view of the 
present im|uiry, ho is much on the same footing as the man who setdea 
a wife. In tho series of entries which I have e.xaminoti 35 men and 
women staU* approximately tho height of the man or woman Uiey seek 
to know; .10 state in addition their own height Tlio results aro ex- 
preiwed in the table on tho following pagv. 

Although the cases are few, the results are, in two main respects, 
sufiicicntly clear without multiplication of data. In the first place, 
those who seek purity, whether men or women, aro in a majority over 
those who seek disparity. In tho second place, the existence of any 
disparity at all is duo only to the universal desire to find a tall per¬ 
son. Not ono man or woman sets down shortness as his or her ideal. 
Tim very fact that no man in tliese initial announcements ventures 
to set himself down ns short {although a considerable proportion do- 
Bcrilw thcmselvoa ns tall) indicates a consciousness that shortness Is 
undesirnblo. ns also docs tho fact that tho women very frequently 
doscriho themselves ns tall. 


1 Descent of Man. Part II, Chapter X\TII. 
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The some charm of disparity which has been supposed to 
rule in selective attraction as regards stature has also beer* 
assumed as regards pigmentation. The fair, it is said, are 
attracted to the dark, the dark to the fair. Again, it must be 
said that this common assumption is not confirmed either by 
introspection or by anv attempt to put the matter on a statis¬ 
tical basis. 1 


Women. 


Tall women sock tall men . . 8 

Short women seek short men 0 

Modium^sixed women seek 
tnediuiu«6ixe<l men .0 


Seek parity 


8 


Tall women seek short men 0 
Short women seek tall men 4 
iledium'Sized woman seeks 
tall man . 1 

Seek disparity .. 5 


Men. 


Tall men seek tall women .. 0 
Short men seek short women 0 
Medium* si zed men seek me¬ 
dium-sized women . 3 


Seek pority 


0 


Tall men seek short women 0 
Short men seek tall woincti 0 
Medium-sized men seek tall 
women . 8 

Seek disparity . . 8 


ifen of unknown height seek 
tall women . 5 


Totals 


14 

0 

3 

17 


0 

4 

J) 

13 


ilost people who will carefully introBi)ect their own feelings 
and ideals in this matter will find that they are not attracted 
to persons of the opposite sex who are strikingly unlike them¬ 
selves in pigmentary characters. Even when the abstract ideal 

I Bloch [Bcilrdge s%tr /Eiiologie der P^ychopathia Scxttalxa^ Toil II, 
pp. 200 €t scq.) refers to tlio tendency to admixture of racos and to tho 
sexual attraiftion occasionally exori^ by the negress oaid sometimes 
tho negro on white persons as evidence in favor of such charm of dis¬ 
parity. In i>art, however, wo are hero conoeriie<l \vith vague state- 
men ts concerning imperfectly kno>m focls, in part with merely in¬ 
dividual variations* and w*ith that love of the exotic under tho stimu¬ 
lation of civilized conditions to which reference has already been 
mode (p. 184). 
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of a sexually desirable person is endowed with certain pigmen¬ 
tary characters, such as blue eyes or darkness,—eitlier of which 
is liable to make a vaguely romantic appeal to the imagination, 
—it is usually found, on testing the feeling for particular per¬ 
sons, that the variation from tlie personal type of the subject 
is usually only agreeable witliin narrow limits, and that there 
is a very common tendency for persons of totally opposed pig¬ 
mentary types, even though they may sometimes be considered 
to possess a certain aesthetic beauty, to be regarded as sexually 
luiattractivo or even repulsive. With this feeling may per¬ 
haps be associated the feeling, certainly very widely felt, that 
one wovild not like to marry a person of foreign, even though 
closely allied, race. 

From the same number of the from which I have 

cxtrart4?d the data on stature, I have obtained corresponding data 
on pigmentation, and have embodied tliem in the following table. 
Tlioy arc likewine very scanty, but they probably furnish as good a 
general indication of the drift of ideals in this matter as we should 
obtain from more extensive data of the same character. 


Women. 



Totals 


Fair women seek fair men 2 Fair men seek fair women 2 4 
Dark woman seeks dark man 1 Dark men seek dark women 7 8 


Seek parity .... 3 


Seek parity .... 3 12 


Fair women seek dark men 4 Fair men seek dark women 3 

Dark w'oman seeks fair man 1 Dark men seek fair women 4 

Medium-colored man seeks 
Seek disparity .. 5 . , « 

^ ^ dark woman .. 1 

Medium-colored man seeks 
fair woman . 1 


Seek disparity ..0 14 



Men of unknown color seek 

dark women . 3 3 
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It will be seen that in the case of pigmentation there is not as 
in the case of stature a decided charm of parity in the formation of 
sexual ideals. The phenomenon, however, remains esscntiiilly anal¬ 
ogous. Ju.st as in reg5ir<l to stature there is without exception an ah- 
etract admiration for tall persons, so here, though to a less marked 
extent, there is n general ndmiration for dark persons. As many as 
6 out of 8 women and 14 out of 21 men seek a. dark partner. This 
tendency ranges itself with the considerations already brought forward 
(p. 1S2), leading us to believe that, in England at all events, the ad¬ 
miration of fairness is not eflicaeiou-, to promote any sexual selection. 
4 »nd that if there is actually any such selection it must be put down 
to other causes. No doubt, even in England the abstract fljsthetic nd 
miration of fairness is justiliablc and may inllucnce the artist. Proba¬ 
bly also it influences the poet, who is affected by a long-esLiblishiHl 
convention in favor of fairness, and perhaps also by a general tend¬ 
ency on the part of our po<-U to be themselves fair and to yield to 
the charm of parity,—the tendeney to prefer the women of one's own 
stock,—which wo have already found to be a real force.* Hut. ns a 
matter of fact, our famous English beauties are not very fair; pr«d>- 
nhly our lian<l 80 inest men arc not very fair, and the abstract sexual 
ideals of both our men and oxir women tlius go out toward the dark. 


Tlie formation of a sc.vual i<lcal, while it furni.shes a pre¬ 
disposition to be attracted in a certain direction, and undoubt¬ 
edly has a certain weight in sexual choice, is not by any means 
the whole of sexual selection. It is not even the whole of the 
p.sychic element in sexual selection. IajI us take, for instance, 
the question of stature. There would scorn to be a general tend¬ 
ency for both men and women, apart from and before experi¬ 
ence, to desire sexually large persons of the opposite sex. It may 
even ho that this is part of a wider zoological tendency. In the 
human species it shows itself also on the spiritual plane, in the 
desire for tlic infinite, in the deep and unreasoning feeling that 
it is impossible to have too much of a good tiling. But it not 

1 In this connection tho exceptional caao of Tennyeon is of interest, 
lie was lx>rn and bred in tho very fairest part of England (lAncoln- 
shiro), but he himself and tl»e stewk from which he sprang were dark 
to a very remarkable degree. In his work, although it reveals truces 
of the conventional admiration for the fair, there is a markwl and 
unusual admiration for distinctly dark women, tho women resembling 
the stock to which ho himself belonged. Sec Havelock Ellis, “Tlio Color 
&nse in Literature,” Contemporary Review, May, 1800. 
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infrequently liappens tliat a man in wliose youthful dreams of 
love the heroine has always been largrc, has not been able to 
ealculate what are the special nervous and other characteristics 
most likely to be met in larfre women, nor how far theso corre- 
Inted characteristics would suit his own instinctive demands. 
He may, and sometimes does, find that in these other de¬ 
mands. which prove to be more important and insistent than 

tlie desire for stat\ire. tlie tjill women he meets are loss likelv to 

% 

suit Iiim than the medium or short women.^ It may thus haj>pon 
that a man whose ideal of woman has always been as tall may 
vet throiifrhout life never he in intimate relationship with a tall 
woman because he finds tliat practically he has more marked 
atfinities in the case of shorter women, llis abstract ideals are 
modified or negatived by more imperative sympathies or antipa¬ 
thies. 

In one field such SNUipathios have long been recog^nized, 
e.specinlly by alienists, as leading to sexual unions of parity, 
notwithstanding the belief in the generally superior attraction 
of disparity. It has often been pointed out that the neuro¬ 
pathic. the insane and criminal, “degenerates” of all kinds, show 
a notable tendency to marry each other. This tendency has not, 
however, been investigated with any precision .2 

The first attempt on a statistical basis to ascertain what 
degree of parity or disparity is actually attained by sexual selec¬ 
tion was made by Alphonse dc Candolle.^ Obtaining his facts 
from Switzerland, North Germany, and Belgium, he came to 
the conclusion that marriages are most commonly contracted 
between persons with difTorent eye-colors, except in the case of 
brown-eyed women, who (ns Schopenhauer stated, and as is 

1 It is notowortliy that in the Round-About, already referred to, 
although no innn expresses a desire to meet a short woman, when he 
refers to announcements by women as being such as would be likely 
to suit him, the persons thus pointed out are in a notable proportion 
short. 

2 It has been discussed by F. J. Dobret, La Selection yaturclle 
dona I’capt'ce humaino (Th^so dc Paris), 1001. Pobret regards it as due 
to natural selection. 

3 “Her6dit6 de la Coulcur dcs Yeux dans I’espdce huinaine,” ArcMves 
dca SoienccB phyaiquea ol naturellet, a6r. iii, vol. xii, 1884, p. 100. 
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seen in the English data of the sexual ideal I have brought 
forward) are found more attractive than others. 

The first series of serious observations tending to confirm 
the result reached by the genius of Iveonardo da Vinci and to 
show that sexual selection results in the pairing of like rather 
tljan of unlike persons was made by Hermann Fol, the embryol- 
ogist.i He set out with the popular notion that married people 
end by resembling each other, but when at Nice, which is visited 
by many young married couples on their hone^'moons, he was 
struck by the re.semblanoes already existing immediately after 
marriage. In order to test the matter he obtained the photo¬ 
graphs of 251 young and old married couples not personally 
known to him. The results were as follows: 


RESF.MnT.ANrES NOXRF.SEinn-\NCES 

Couples. (Pkrcknt.voe) . (Percentaoe). Total. 

Young. 1.12, 00,C6 00. about 31.03 lOfl 

Old . 38, about 71.70 15, about 28.30 53 


He concluded that in the immense majority of marriages of 
inclination the contracting parties are attracted by similarities, 
and not by dissimilarities, and that, consequently, the resem¬ 
blances between aged n»arrie<l couples are not acquired during 
conjugal life. Although Fol’s results were not obtained by good 
methods, and do not cover definite points like stature and e 5 'e- 
color, tiiey represented the conclusions of a highly skilled and 
acute observer and have since been amply confirmed. 

Galton could not find that tl)e average results from a fairly 
large number of cases indicated that stature, eye-color, or other 
personal characteristics notably infiucnccd sexual selection, 
as evidenced by a comparison of married coup)es.~ Karl 

1 Revue Boientifiqtie, Jan., 1891. 

2 F. Gnlton» Kaiurat Inh^itancc, p, 85. It may be remarked that 
while Gal ton’s tables on page 206 show a slight excess of disparity as 
regards sexual soleciion m stature, in regard to eye color they anticipate 
Karl Pearson's more extensive data and in marriages of disparity show 
a decided deficiency of observed over chance results. In English Hen 
of Science (pp. 28-33), also, Galton found that among the parents parity 
decidedly prevailed over disparity (78 to 31) alike as re^rds tempera^ 
merit, hair oolor, and eye color* 
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Pearson, however, in part making use of a large body of 
data obtained by Oalton, referring to statxire and eye-color, 
has reaelied tlie conclusion that sexual selection ultimately re- 
suits in a marked degree of parity so far as these characters are 
concerned.^ As regards stature, he is unable to find evidence 
of what lie terms “preferential inating"*’; that is to say, it does 
not apjiear that any preconceived ideals concerning the desir¬ 
ability of tallness in sexual mates leads to any perceptibly 
greater tallness of the chosen mate; husbands are not taller 
than men in general, nor wives than women in general. In 
regar<l to cye-color, however, there appeared to be evidence of 
preferential mating. Husbands are very decidedly fairer than 
men in general, and though there is no sxich marked difTerence 
in women, wives are also somewhat fairer than women in gen¬ 
eral. As regards “assortativo mating” as it is termed by Pear¬ 
son,—the tendency to parity or to disparity between husbands 
and wives,—the result were in both cases decisive. Tall men 
marry wometi who are somewhat above the average in height; 
short men marry women who are somewhat below the average, 
so that husband and wife resemble each other in stature as 
closely ns uncle and niece. As regards eye-color there is also 
a tendency for like to niairy like; the light-eyed men tend to 
marry light-eyed women more often than dark-eyed women; 
the dark-eyed men tend to marry dark-eyed women more often 
than light-eyed. There remains, however, a very considerable 
dilTeroneo in the eye-color of husband and wife; in the 7T4 
couples dealt with by Pearson there are 33.1 dark-eyed women to 
only 2.51 dark-eyed men, and 523 light-eyed men to only 441 
light-eyed women. The women in the English population are 
darker-eyed than the men;2 but the difTerence is scarcely so 

• Knri Penraon, Phil. Tran*. Rot/nl Roridt/, vol. clxxxvii, p. 273, 
and vol. cxcv, p. 11.3; Procredingn of the Royal Society, >*01. Ixvi, p. 2R; 
Oranitiiar of Science, second edition, 1000. pp, 426 cl seq.: Biometrika, 
November, 100.3. The Inst-nnincil periodical also contains n sUtdy on 
“Assortativo Mating in Man," bringing forward evidence to show that, 
apart from environmental influence, “length of life is a character which 
is subject to Bcloction;” that is to say, the long-lived tend to marry 
the long-lived, and the short-lived to many the short-llvofl. 

2 For a summory of the evidence on this point sec Havelock Ellis, 
A/on and Woman, fourth edition, 1904, pp. 2.60-204. 
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great as this; so that even if wives are not so dark-eyed as 
women generally it would appear that the ideal admiration for 
the (lark-eyed may still to some extent make itself felt in actual 
mating. 

AVhile we have to recognize that the modification and even 
total inhibition of sexual ideals in the process of actual mating 
is largely due to psychic causes, such causes do not appear to 
cover the w'hole of tlie phenomena. Undoubtedly they count for 
much, and the man or the woman who, from whatever causes, has 
constihited a sexual ideal witli certiin characters may in the 
actual contacts of life find that individuahs with other and even 
oppo.sed characters most adequately respond to his or her psy¬ 
chic demands. There are, however, other causes in play here 
which at first sight may seem to be not of a purely psychic 
character. One unqiiestionable cause of this kind come.s into 
action in regard to pigincntun.* selection. Fair people, possibly 
as a matter of raco more than from absence of pigment, are 
more energetic than dark people. They jwssess a sanguine 
vigor and impetuosity which, in most, though not in all. fields 
and especially in the competition of practical life, tend to give 
tlicin some superiorit}’ over their darker brethren. The greater 
fairness of husbands in com])arison with men in general, as 
foxijid by Karl Pearson, is thus accounted for; fair men are 
most likely to obtain wives. Husbands arc fairer than men in 
general for the same reason that, as I have shown elsewhere,* 
created peers are fairer than eitlier hereditan' pccr.s or even 
most groups of intellectual persons; tlicy have possessed in 
higher measure the qualities that insure success. Tt may be 
added that with the recognition of this fact we have not really 
left t3\e field of sexual psychology, for, as has already been pointed 
out, that energy' wliieli thus insures success in practical life is 
itself a sexual allurement to women. Energy in a woman in 
courtship is less congenial to her sexual attitude than to a 
man’s, and is not attractive to men; thus it is not surprising, 
even apart from the probably greater beauty of dark women, 

1 “Tlie Comparative Abilities of the Fair and the Dark,” Monthly 
Jteviev*. August, 1001. 
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tliat tlie preponderance of fairness among wives as compared 
to women goiiorally. indicated by Karl Pearson’s data, is very 
slight. It may possibly be accounted for altogether by homogainy 
—the tendenc\' of like to marry like—in the fair husbands. 

The energy- and vitality of fair people is not, however, it 
is probable, merely an indirect cause of the greater tendency of 
fair inoji to become husbands; that is to say, it is not merely 
the resvilt of the generally somewhat greater al)ilit\’ of the fair to 
attain success in temporal affairs. In addition to this, fair men, 
if not fair women, would appear to show a tendency to a greater 
activity in their specifically sexual proclivities. This is a point 
wliich wo shall encounter in a later Study and it is tlierefore 
unnecessary to discuss it here. 

In dealing with the question of sexual selection in man 
various writers have been puzzled by the problem presented by 
that abhorrence of incest which is usually, though not always 
so clearly marked among the different races of mankind.* It was 
once cominonlv stated, as by Morgan and by Maine, that this 
abhorrence was the result of experience; the marriages of closely 
related persons were found to be injurious to offspring and were 
therefore avoided. This theory, however, is baseless because the 
marriages of closely related persons are not injurious to the off¬ 
spring. Consanguineous marriages, so closely as they can be 
investigated on a large scale,—that is to say, marriages between 
cousins,—as ITuth was the first to show, develop no tendency 
to the production of offspring of impaired quality provided the 
parents are sound; they are only injurious in this respect in so 
far ns they may lead to the union of couples who are both de¬ 
fective in the same direction. According to anotlicr theory, 
that of Westermnrek, who has very fully and ably discussed the 
whole question,2 “there is an innate aversion to sexual inter¬ 
course between persons living very closely together from early 
youth, and, as such persons are in most cases related, this 

1 The fnct that even in Europe the abhorrence to incest is not 
always strongly felt is brought out by Blocli, Bcitrdgc eur ^liologie 
icr Paychopathia Sexvalia. Toil II, pj>. 203 et acq. 

2 Westermarck, IHstory of ilamage. Chapters XIV and XV. 
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feeling displays itself chiefly as a horror of intercourse behveen 
near kin.” Westermarck points out very truly that the prohibi¬ 
tion of incest could not be founded on experience even if (as he 
is himself inclined to believe) consanguineous marriages are 
injurious to the offspring; incest is prevented “neither by laws, 
nor by customs, nor by education, but bj' an instinct which under 
normal circumstances makes sexual love behveen the nearest 
kin a psychic impossibility.” There is, however, a ver>' radical 
objection to this theorv'. It assumes the existence of a kind of 
instinct which can with difficulty be accepted. An instinct is 
fundamentally a more or less complicated series of reflexes set 
in action by a definite stimulus. An innate tendency at once so 
specific and so merely negative, involving at the same time de¬ 
liberate intellectual processes, can only with a certain force be 
introduced into the accepted class of instincts. It is as awkward 
and artificial an instinct as would be, let us say. an instinct to 
avoid eating the apples that grew in one’s own yard.^ 

Tlie explanation of the abhorrence to incest is really, how¬ 
ever, exceedingly simple. Any reader who has followed the dis¬ 
cussion of sexual selection in the present volume and is also 
familiar with the “Analysis of the Sexual Impvilse” set fortli in 
the previous volume of these Studies will quickly perceive that 
the normal failure of the pairing in.stinct to manifest itself in 
the case of brothers and sisters, or of boys and girls brought up 
together from infancy, is a merely negative phenomenon due to 
the inevitable absence under those circumstances of the condi¬ 
tions which evoke the pairing impulse. Courtship is the process 
by which powerful sensory stimuli proceeding from a person of 
the opposite sex gradually produce the physiological state of 
tumescence, with its psychic concomitant of love and desire, 
more or less necessary for mating to be effected. But bet\N’een 
those who have been brought up together from childhood all the 
sensory stimuli of vision, hearing, and touch have been dulled by 

1 Crawley (The Ro»c, p. 446) lias pointed out that it is not 

legitimate to assume the possibility of an “instinct” of this character; 
Instinct ha* “nothing in its character but a response of function to en¬ 
vironment.” 
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\ise, trained to the calm level of affection, and deprived of their 
potency to arouse the erethistic excitement which produces sex¬ 
ual tumescence.1 Hrothers and sisters in relation to each other 
have at puberty already reached that state to which old married 
couj>les by the exhaustion of youthful passion and the slow usage 
of <liiily life gradually approximate. Passion between brotlier 
and sister is, indeed, by no means so rare as is sometimes sup¬ 
posed, and it may be very strong, b\it it is usuallv aroused by 
the ai{l of tliosc conditions which are normally required for the 
appearance of passion, more especially by the unfamiliarity 
caused by a long separation. In reality, therefore, the usual 
ab.^ence of sexuial attraction between brothers and sisters requires 
no special explanation; it is merely due to the normal absence 
under these circumstances of the conditions tliat tend to produce 
6cx\ial tumescence and the play of those sensory allurements 
M’hich lead to sexual selection .2 It is a purely negative phe¬ 
nomenon and it is quite unnecessary, even if it were legitimate, 
to invoke any instinct for its explanation. It is probable that 
the same tendency also operates among animals to some extent, 
tending to produce a stronger sexual attraction toward those of 
their species to whom they have not become habituated.® In 
animals, and in man also when living under primitive condi- 

1 Fromentin, in Ida largely autobiographic novel Dominique, roakos 
OlivicT say: “Julie ia my coiiain, which is p<*rhaps a reason why sho 
ahould pleaao me leas than anyone elec. I have always known her. Wo 
have, as it wore, slept in the same cradle. There may bo i^plc who 
would l)C attracted by this almost fraternal relationship. To mo the 
very idra of marrying someone whom I knew as a baby is as absurd 
aa that of coupling two dolls.” 

2 It may well be, ns Crawley argues (TA« ilyatio Rose, Chapter 
XVTI), that sexual taboo plays some part among primitive people in 
preventing incestuous union, as, undoubtedly, training and moral ideas 
do among civili7.ed peoples. 

3 Tho remarks of the Marquis do Brisay, an authority on doves, 
as communicated to Giard {L’lntcrmfdiarc des Itiologistca, November 
20. 1897), nro of much interest on this point, since they correspond to 
what wo find in the human species: "T>vo birds from the same nest 
rarely couple. Birds coming from the same nest behave as though they 
regarded coupling ns prohibited, or, rather, they know caich other too 
well, and seem to be ignorant of their difTcrcnce in sex, remaining un- 
nfTected in their relations by the changes which make them adults.” 
Westermarek {op. cit., p. 334) has some remarks on a somewhat similar 
tendency sometimes observed in dogs and horses. 
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tions, sexual attraction is not a constant phenomenon' ; it is an 
occasional manifestation only called out by tlie powerful stimu¬ 
lation. It is not its absence which wc need to explain ; it is its 
presence which needs explanation, and such an explauation we 
find in the analysis of the plienomena of courtship. 

The abhorrence of incest is an interesting and significant 
phenomenon from our present point of view, because it instruc¬ 
tively points out to us the limits to that charm of parity which 
apparently makes itself felt to some con.^tiderahle extent in the 
constitution of the sexual ideal and still more in tlie actual 
homogamy which seems to predominate over heterogamy. This 
homogamy is, it will be observed, a racuii homogamy; it relates 
to anthropological characters which mark stocks. Even in this 
racial field, it is unnecessary to remark, the homogamy attained 
is not, and could not be, absolute; nor would it appear that such 
absolute racial homogamy is even desired. A tall man who 
seeks a tall woman can seldom wish her to be as tall as himself; 
a dark man who seeks a dark woman certainly will not he dis¬ 
pleased at the inevitably greater or less degree of pigment wdiich 
he finds in her eyes os compared to his own. 

But when we go outside the racial field this tendency to 
homogamy disappears at once. A man marries a woman who, 
witlj slight, but agreeable, variations, belongs to a like stock to 
himself. The abhorrence of incest indicates that even the sexual 
attraction to people of the same stock has its limits, for it is 
not strong enough to overcome the sexual indifference hchvcen 
persons of near km. The desire for novelty shown in this sexual 
indifference to near kin and to those who have been housemates 
from childhood, together with the notable sexual attractiveness 
often possessed by a strange youth or maiden who arrives in a 
small town or village, indicates that slight differences in stock, 
if not, indeed, a positive advantage from this point of view, arc 
certainly not a disadvantage. When we leave the consideration 
of racial differences to consider sexual differences, not only do 
we no longer find any charm of parity, but wc find that there 

1 See Appendix to vol. iii of the«e Btudiea, “The Sexual Impulse 
among Savages.” 
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is «u actual charm of disparih’. At this point it is necessary 
to remenil)er all that has been brought forward in earlier pages^ 
concerning the emphasis of the secondary sexual characters in 
tlie ideal of beauty. All those qvialities which the woman desires 
to see emphasized in tlie man are the precise opposite of tlie 
<|ualities which the man desires to see emphasized in the woman. 
The man must be strong, vigorous, energetic, hairy, even rough, 
to stir the primitive instincts of tlie woman's nature; tlic woman 
who satisfies this man must be smooth, rounded, and gentle. It 
would be hopeless to seek for any homoganiy between tlie manly 
man and the virile woman, between the feminine woman and 
the etreminatc man. It is not impossible that this tendency to 
seek di.'iparity in sexual characters may exert some disturbing 
influences on the tendency to seek parity in anthropological 
racial characters, for the sexual difference to some extent makes 
itself felt in racial characters. A somewhat greater darkness of 
women is a secondary' (or, more precisely, tertiary) sexual char¬ 
acter, and on this account alone, it is possible, somewliat at¬ 
tractive to men.2 A difTerence in size and stature is a very 
marked secondary sexual character. In the considerable body 
of data concerning the stature of married couples reproduced 
by Pearson from Galton's tables, although the tall on the aver¬ 
age tend to marry the tall, and tlie short the short, it is yet 
noteworthy that, while the men of 5 ft. 4 ins. have more wives 
at 5 ft. 2 ins. than at any other height, men of 6 ft. show, in an 
exactly similar manner, more wives at 5 ft. 2 ins. than at any 
other height, although for many intermediate heights the most 
numerous groups of wives are taller.^ 

In matters of carriage, habit, and especially clothing the 
love of sexual disparity is instinctive, everywhere well marked, 
and often carried to very great lengths. To some extent such 

1 Sec, cspeciftlly, ante, pp. 103 et seq. 

2 Kistcinnecker. ns quoted by Bloch (Beitrdffg, cto., H. p. 340). al¬ 
ludes in this connection to the dark clothes of men and to the tendency 
of women to wear lighter garments, to emphnsite the white undcrlinen, 
to cultivate pallor of the face, to use powder. “I am white and you 
are brown; ergo, you must love me"; this afhrmation, ho states, may 
bo found in the depths of every woman’s heart. 

3 K. Pearson, Grammar of Scienca, second edition, p. 430. 
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differences are due to the opposing demands of more fundamental 
differences in custom and occupation. But this cause by no 
means adequately accounts for them, since it may sometimes 
happen tliat what in one land is the practice of tlie men is in 
another the practice of the women, and yet the practices of the 
two sexes are still opposed.^ i^Ien instinctively desire to avoid 
doing things in women’s ways, and women instinctively avoid 
doing things in men’s ways, yet both sexes admire in the other 
sc.x those things which in themselves they avoid. In the matter 
of clothing this charm of disparity reaches its highest point, and 
it has constantly happened that men have even called in the aid 
of religion to enforce a distinction which seemed to them so 
urgentr® One of the greatest of sex allurements would be lost 
and the extreme importance of clothes would disappear at once 
if the two se.xes were to dress alike; such identitv' of dress has, 
however, never come about among any people. 


1 In ifan and TTomon (fourth e<htion, p. 65) I have reforred to a 
curioUB example of this tendency to opposition, which is of almost world- 
wide extent. Among some people it is. or has been, the custom 
women to stand during uriimtion, and m Ihwc countries it is usually 
the custom for the man to squat; in most countries the practices of 

the se.xes in this matter are opposed. . / 

2 It is sufficient to quote one example. At the end of the six¬ 
teenth century it was a serious objection to the w'fe of 

an English Brownist pastor in Amsterdam that she had bodies [a 
bo<lice or corsetl tied to the petticoat with pomU 

their doublets and their hose, «ntrary to I Thess., v, 22, conferred 
with Dcut. xxii> 6; and I John ii» 10/* 
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V. 


Svimmarj’ of the Conclusions nt Present Attainable in Regard to 
tlie Nature of Beauty and its Relation to Sexual Selection. 

The consideration of vision has led us into a region in 
whicl), more definitely and precisely than is the case with any 
other sense, we can observe and even hope to measure the opera¬ 
tion of sexual selection in man. In the conception of feminine 
l)cauty wo possess an instrument of universal extension by which 
it seems possible to measure the nature and extent of such selec¬ 
tion as exercised by men on women. This conception, with which 
wo set out, is, however, by no means so precise, so easily available 
for the attainment of sound conclusions, as at first it may 
seem to be. 

It is true that beauty is not, as some have supposed, a mere 
matter of caprice. It rests in part on (1) an objective basis of 
a'sthetic character which holds all its variations together and 
leads to a remarkable appro.ximation among the ideals of femi¬ 
nine beauty cherished by the most intelligent men of all races. 
But beyond this general objective basis we find tliat (2) the 
specific characters of the race or nation tend to cause divergence 
in the ideals of beauty, since beauty is often held to consist in 
the extreme development of tlicse racial or national anthropo¬ 
logical features; and it would, indeed, appear tliat the full 
development of racial characters indicates at the same time the 
full development of health and vigor. We have further to con¬ 
sider that (3) in most countries an important and usually essen¬ 
tial element of beauty lies in the emphasis of tlie secondary and 
tertiary sexual characters: the special characters of the hair in 
woman, her breasts, her hips, and innumerable other qualities of 
minor saliency, but all apt to be of significance from the point 
of view of sexiial selection. In addition we have (4) the factor of 
individual taste, constituted by the special organization and the 
peculiar experiences of the individual and inevitably affecting 
his ideal of beauty. Often this individual factor is merged into 
( 210 ) 
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collective shapes, and in this way are constituted passing fashions 
in tl)e matter of beauty, certain influences wliich normally affect 
only tlie individual having oecome potent enough to affect many 
individuals. Finally, in states of high civilization and in indi¬ 
viduals of that restless and net^'ous temperament wliich is com¬ 
mon in civilization, we have (5) a tendency to the appearance of 
au exotic element in the ideal of beauty, and in place of admir¬ 
ing that kind of beauty which most closely approximates to the 
tj'pe of their own race men begin to be agreeably affected by 
types wliich more or less deviate from that with which they are 
most familiar. 

While we have these various and to some extent conflicting 
elements in a man’s ideal of feminine bcavity, the question is 
still further complicated by the fact that se.vual selection in tlic 
human species is not merely the choice of the woman hy the 
man, but also tlie choice of the man by the woman. And when 
we come to consider tliis we find that the standard is altogether 
different, that many of the elements of beaut>’ as it exists in 
woman for man liave here fallen away altogether, while a new 
and preponderant element has to be recognized in the shape of 
a regard for strength and vigor. This, as 1 have pointed out, is 
not a purely visual character, but a tactile pressure character 
translated into visual terms. 

When we have statc<l the sexual ideal we have not yet, liow- 
cver, by any means stated thc«complete problem of human sexual 
selection. The ideal that is desired and sought is, in a large 
measure, not tlie outcome of experience; it is not even neces¬ 
sarily the expression of tlio individual’s temperament and idio¬ 
syncrasy. It may be largely the result of fortuitous circum¬ 
stances, of slight chance attractions in childhood, of accepted 
traditions consecrated by romance. In the actual contacts of 
life the individual may find that his sexual impulse is stirred by 
sensory stimuli which are other than those of tlie ideal he had 
cherished and may even be the reverse of tliem. 

Beyond this, also, we have reason for believing tliat factors 
of a still more fundamentally biological character, to some extent 
deeper even than all these psychic elements, enter into the prob- 
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Icm of sexoal selection. Certain individuals, apart altogether 
from the question of whether they are either ideally or prac¬ 
tically the most fit mates, display a greater energy and achieve 
a greater success than others in securing partners. These indi¬ 
viduals possess a greater constitutional vigor, pliysical or mental, 
which conduces to their success in practical affairs generally, and 
prol>al)ly also heightens tlieir specifically philogamic activities. 

Thus, the problem of human sexual selection is in the 
highest degree complicated. When we gather together such 
scanty data of precise nature as are at present available, we 
realize that, while generally according with the results which 
the evidence not of a quantitative nnt\ire would lead us to accept, 
their precise significance is not at present altogether clear. It 
would appear on the whole that in choosing a mate we tend to 
seek parity of racial and individual characters together with 
disparity of secondary sexual characters. But we need a much 
larger number of groups of evidence of varj'ing character and 
obtained under varying conditions. Such evidence will doubt- 
le.ss accumulate now that its nature is becoming defined and 
the need for it recognized. In the meanwhile wo are, at all 
events, in a position to assert, even with the evidence before 
us, tliat now that the real meaning of .sexual selection is be¬ 
coming clear its efficacy in human evolution can no longer be 
questioned. 
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APPENDIX A. 


THE ORIGINS OP THE KISS. 

Manifest.vtioks resembling the kiss, whetlier with the ob 
ject of expressing alfection or sexual emotion, are found among 
various animals much lower than man. The caressing of the 
antenna; practiced by snails and various insects during sexual 
intercourse is of the nature of a kiss. Birds use their bills for a 
kind of caress. Thus, referring to guillenioU and their ])ractice 
of nibbling each other's feet, and the interest the mate always 
takes in this proceeding, which probably relieves irritation ca\ised 
by insects, Edmund Selous remarks: “When tliey nibble and 
preen each other they may, I think, be rightly said to cosset and 
caress, the expression and pose of the bird receiving the benefit 
being often beatific.”^ Among mammals, such as the dog, we 
have what closely resembles a kiss, and the dog who smells, licks, 
and gently bites his master or a bitch, combines most of the 
sensory activities involved in the various forms of the human 
kiss. 

As practiced by man, the kiss involves mainly eitlicr the 
sense of touch or that of smell. Occasionally it involves to some 
extent both sensory elements.^ 

The tactile kiss is certainly very ancient and primitive. It 
is common among mammals generally. The human infant ex* 
hibits, in a very marked degree, tlie impulse to carry everything 
to the mouth and to lick or attempt to taste it, possibly, as Com- 
payre suggests,® from a memory of the action of the lips pro- 

lE. Selous, Bird 'Watching, 1901, p. 101. Tliis author adds: “It 
seems probable indeed tliot the conferring n practical benefit of the 
kind indicated may be the origin of tl>e caress throughout nature.” 

2Tj-lor terms the kiss “the sahitc by tasting.’' ond d’Enjoy de¬ 
fines it as “a bite and a suction”; there seems, however, little evidence 
to show that the kiss contains any gustatory clement in the stric* 

BCDBe. 

SCompa^rCy UEvoluiion intellectuetU ct moraU de Venfani, p. 9 
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tnided to seize the maternal nipple. The affectionate child, as 
Mante<;azza remarks,! not only applies inanimate objects to its 
lips or touiruc, but of its own impulse licks the people it likes. 
Stanley Hall, in the light of a large amount of information he 
obtained on this point, found that “some children insist on lick¬ 
ing the cheeks, necks, and hands of those they wish to caress,” 
or like having animals lick them.^ This impulse in children 
may be associated with the matenial impulse in animals to lick 
the young. “The method of licking the young practiced by the 
mother,” remarks S. S. Buckman, “would cause licking to be 
associated with happy feelings. And, further, there is the allay¬ 
ing of para.'^itical irritation which is afforded by the rubbing and 
hence rcsxilta in ])leasure. It may even be suggested tliat the 
desire of the mother to lick her young was prompted in the first 
place by a desire to bestow on her offspring a pleasure she felt 
herself.” The licking impulse in the child may thus, it is pos¬ 
sible, be regarded as the evanescent manifestation of a more 
fundamentol animal impulse,^ a manifestation whicJx is liable to 
appear in adult life under the stress* of strong sexual emotion. 
Such an association is of interest if, ns there is some reason to 
believe, the kiss of sexual love originated as a development of 
the more primitive kiss bestowed by the mother on her child, for 
it is sometimes found that the maternal kiss is practiced where 
tlie sexual kiss is unknown. 

The impulse to bite is* also a part of the tactile element 
which lies at the origin of kissing. As Stanley Hall notes, chil¬ 
dren arc fond of biting, though by no means always as a method 
of affection. There is, however, in biting a distinctly se.xual 
origin to invoke, for among many animals*the teeth (and among 
birds the bill) are used by the male to grasp the female more 
firmly during intercourse. This point has been discussed in the 

1 Mnntcgnzzu, Pht/siognomy and Expression, p. 144. 

2G. Stanley Hnll, “The Early Seneo of Self,” 4mc»iea» JoiimaJ of 
Psychology. April. 1898, p. 361. 

<< In some parte of the world the impulse persists into adult Hfo. 
Sir S. Baker (/smatfto, p. 472) mentions licldns the eyes as a sign of 
ofTcction. 
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previous volume of these Studies iu reference to ‘*Ix)ve and 
Pain,” and it is unnecessary to enter into furtlier details here. 
The heroine of Kleist’s Fenthesilea remarks : “Kissing (Kiisse) 
rhynies with biting (Bisse), and one who loves with tlie whole 
lieart raav efisilv confound tlie two.” 

The kiss, as known in Europe, has developed on a sensory 
basis that i.s mainly tactile, although an olfactory element may 
sometimes coexist. The kiss thus understood is not very widely 
spread and is not usually found among rude and uncultured 
peoples. We can trace it iu Aryan and Semitic anti<juity, but in 
no* very pronounced Jorm; Homer scarcely knew it, and the 
Greek poets seldom mention it. To<lay it may be said to be 
known all over Europe except in I^apland. Even in Europe it 
is probably a comparatively modern discovery; and in all the 
Celtic'tongues, Phys states, there is no word for “kiss.” the word 
employed being, always boiTowod from the T>atin pax.^ At a 
fairly early historic j)eriod, however, the Welsh Cymri, at all 
events, acijuired a knowledge of the kiss, but it was regarded 
as a serious matter and very sparingly used, being by law only 
permitted on special occasions, as at a game called rope¬ 
playing or a carousal; otherwise a wife who*kissed a man not her 
husband could be repudiated. Throughout easteni Asia it is un¬ 
known ; thus, in Japanese literature kisses and embraces have 
no existence. ‘T^isses. and embraces arc simply unknown in 
Japan as tokens of affection,” T^afeadio llcam sbites, “if we 
except the solitary fact that Japanese mothers, like mothers all 
over the world, lip and hug their little ones betimes. After 
babyhood there is no more' hugging or kisses; such actions, 
excej)t in the case of infants, are held to be immodest. Never 
do girls kiss one another; never do parents kiss or embrace 
their children who have become able to walk.” This holds true, 
and has always held true, of all classes; hand-clasjiing is also 
foreign to them. On meeting after a long absence, Hearn re¬ 
marks, they smile, perhaps cry n little, they may even stroke each 
other, but that is all. Japanese affection “is chiefly shown in 

1 Book of Common Proycr in Man^ Oaelic, edited by A. W. Moor® 
and J. Rhya, 1805. 
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acts of exquisite courtesy and kindness.”! Among nearly all 
of the black races of Africa lovers never kiss nor do mothers 
usually kiss their habies.2 Among the American Indians the 
tactile kiss is, for the most part, unknown, though here and 
there, as among the l^iegians, lovers rub tlieir cheeks together.® 
Kissing is unknown to the JIalays. In North Queensland, how¬ 
ever, lloth states, kissing takes place between mothers (not 
fatliers) and infants, also between husbands and wives; but 
wliether it is an introduced custom Roth is unable to say; he 
adds that the Pitta-pitta language possesses a word for kissing.^ 

It must be remarked, however, that in many parts of the 
world where tlie tactile kiss, as we understand it, is usually said 
to be unknown, it still exists as between a mother and her baby, 
and this seems to support the view advocated by Ix)mbroso tliat 
the lovers’ kiss is developed from the maternal kiss. Thus, the 
.'\ngoni Zulus to the north of the Zambesi, Wiese states, kiss their 
small children on both checks® and among the Fuegians, accord¬ 
ing to Ilyades, mothers kiss their small children. 

Even in Europe the kiss in early me<linjval days was, it 
seems probable, not widely known as an expression of sexual 
love; it would appear to have been a refinement of love only 
practiced by the more cultivated classes. In the old ballad of 
Elasgerion the lady suspe< ted that her secret visitor was only a 
churl, and not the knight he pretended to bo, because when he 
came in his master’s place to spend the night with her lie kissed 
her neither coming nor going, but simply got her with child. 
It is only under a comparatively high stage of civilization that 
the kiss has been emphasized and developed in the art of love. 
Thus the Arabic author of the Perfumed Garden, a work re- 

> L. Honrn, Out of Hit Knst, 1805, p. 103. 

2 See, c.g., A. 11. Ellis, Tshi-spcakxng Peoples, p. 288. Among the 
Swnliili the kiss is practiced, but exclusively between married people 
and with very young children. Velten believes tlioy learned it from the 
Arabs. 

» Ilyades and Denikcr, Jft«sion Sdentifique du Cap Ilorn, vol. vii, 
p. 246. 

* W. Roth, Ethnological Eotes Among the Queensland Aborigines, 
p. 184. 

a Zeitsohrift fur Ethnologic, 1900, ht, 6, p. 200. 
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■vealing the existence of a high degree of social refinement, insists 
on the great importance of the kiss, especially if applied to the 
inner part of the mouth, and he quotes a proverb that “A moist 
kiss is better than a hastv coitus.” Such kisses, as well as on 
the face generally, and all over the body, are frequently referred 
to by Hindu, Latin, and more modern erotic writers as among 
the most efficacious methods of arousing love.* 

A Tea.«on which may have stood in the way of the develop¬ 
ment of the kiss in a sexual direction has probably been the fact 
tliat in the near East tlje kiss was largely monopolized for 
sacred uses, so that its erotic potentialities were not easily 
perceived. Among the early Arabians the gods were wor¬ 
shiped by a kiss.2 This was the usual way of greeting the house 
god.s on entering or leaving.® In Itome the kiss was a sign of 
reverence and respect far more than a method of sexual excita¬ 
tion.^ Among the early Christians it had on all but sacra¬ 
mental significance. It rchiins its ancient and serious meaning 
in many usages of the Western and still more the lilastern 
Churches; the relics of saints, the foot of the pope, the hands 
of bishops, are kissed, just as the ancient Greeks kissed the 
images of the gods. Among ourselves we still have a legally 
recognized example of the sacredness of the kiss in the form of 
taking an oath by kissing the Testament.® 

So far we have been concerned mainly with the tactile kiss, 
which is sometimes supposed to have arisen in remote times to 
the east of the Jlcditerranean—where the vassal kissed his 
suzerain and where the kiss of love was known, as we learn from 
the Songs of Songs, to tl»e Hebrews—and has now conquered 

1 E.g., tho Kama Sutra of Vatsvayana, Bk. Ill, Chapter I. 

2HoBea, ChapUT xiii, v. 2; I Kings. Chapter xix, v. 18. 

3 WeliliauBcn, Rcste Arabieefum Iletdcntuma, p. 109. 

* The Romans recoifnized at least throe kinds of kiss: the 
for friendship, given on tho face; the banum, for afToctioii, given on 
tho lips; tho suina'um, given lietwccn the lips, reserved for lovers. 

6 In other parts of tho world it would appear that the kiss some- 
times has a snc^Hl or ritual character. Thus, according to Rev. J. 
Macdonald {Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Novcinbor, 1890, 
p, 118), it is part of the initiation ceremony of a girl at her first 
menstruation that tlie women of the village should kiss her on tho 
check, and on tlie nions veneris and labia. 
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nearly the whole of Europe. But over a much larger part of the 
world and even in one corner of Europe (Lapland, as well as 
among the Russian Yakuts) a different kind of salutation rules, 
the olfactory kiss. This varies in form in different regions and 
sometimes simulates a tactile kiss, but, as it exists in a U'pical 
fonn in China, where it has been carefully studied by d’Enjoy, 
it may be said to be made up of three phases: (1) the nose is 
applied to the cheek of the beloved person; (2) there is a long 
nasal inspiration accompanied by lowering of the eyelids; (3) 
there is a slight smacking of the lips without the application 
of the mouth to the embraced cheek. The whole process, d’Enjoy 
considers, is founded on sexual desire and tlie desire for food, 
smell being the sense employed in both fields. In the form 
described by d'Enjoy, we have the Mongolian variety of Rie 
olfactorj’ kiss. Tlie Chinese regard the European kiss as odious, 
suggesting voracious cannibals, and yellow mothers in the French 
colonics still frighten children by threatening to give tliem the 
u hite man’s kiss. Their own kiss the Chinese regard os exclu¬ 
sively voluptuous; it is only befitting as between lovers, and not 
only do fathers refrain from kissing their children e.xccpt when 
vorj’ young, but even the mothers only give their children a rare 
and furtive kiss. Among some of the lull-tribes of south-east 
India the olfactory kiss is found, the nose being applied to the 
cheek during salutation with a strong inhalation; instead of 
saying “Kiss mo,” tliey here say “Smell me.” The Tamils, I 
am told by a medical correspondent in Ceylon, do not kiss dur¬ 
ing coitus, but rub noses and also lick each other’s mouth and 
tongue. The olfactory kiss is known in Africa; thus, on the 
Gonibia in inland Africa when a man salutes a woman he takes 
her hand and places it to liis nose, twice smelling tlie back of it 
Among the Jekris of the Niger coast mothers rub their babies 
with their cheeks or mouths, but they do not kiss them, nor do 
lovers kiss, though they squeeze, cuddle, and embrace.^ Among 
the Swahilis a smell kiss exists, and very young boys are taught 
to raise their clothes before women visitors, who thereupon play- 

Journal of the AnfAropoloetcot Inttiiuta, August aod November, 
1898, p. 107. 
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fully smell tlie penis; the child who does tliis is said to “give 
tobacco.”^ Kissing of any kind appears to be unknovsn to the 
Indians throughout a large jiart of America: Im Thim states 
that it is unknown to the Indians of Guiana, and at the other 
end of South America llya^les and Deniker state that it is un- 
knowm to the Ihicffians. In Korth America the olfacton’ kiss is 
known to the Eskimo, and has been noted among some Indian 
tribes, as the Blackfcet. It is also known in Polynesia. At 
Samoa kissing was smelling.^ In New Zealand, also, the hongi. 
or nose-j)ressing, was the kiss of welcome, of mourning, and of 
sympathy.^ In the Malay archipelago, it is said, the same word 
is used for “greeting” and “smelling.” Among the Dyaks of 
the Malay archipelago, however, Vaughan Stevens states that 
any form of kissing is unknown."* In Borneo. Breitenstein tells 
us, kissing is a kind of smelling, the word for smelling being 
used, but he never himself saw a man kiss a woman; it is 
always done in private.® 

The olfacton,- kiss is tlms seen to have a much wider ex¬ 
tension over the world than tlie European (or Mediterranean) 
tactile kiss. In its most complete development, however, it is 
mainly found among the people of Mongolian race, or those 
yellow peoples more or less related to them. 

The literature of the kiss is extensive. So far, however, as 
that literature is knoum to me, the following list includes every¬ 
thing that may he profitably studied : Danvin. The Expression of 
the Emotions; Bing Both, “Salutations,” Journal of the Anthro¬ 
pological Institute, November, 1889; K. Andree, “Nasengrus.^,” 
Elhnographischc Parallelen, second series, 1889, pp. 223-227 : 
Alfred Kirchhoff, ‘^om Ursprung des Kiisses,” Deutsche lievue. 
May, 1895; Lombroso, “I/Origine du Baiser,” NouveUe Eevur. 
1897, p. 153; Paul d’Enjoy, “Le Baiser en Europe et en Chine,” 
Bulletin de la Sociitc d’Anthropologic, Paris, 1897, fasc. 2. 

1 Veltcn, SHtcn und OchraUch« dcr Buaheli, p. 142. 

2 Tumor, Bamoa, p. 45. 

3 Trpgeur, Journal of the Anthropotoffical Institute, 1880. 

* Zeitechrift fur Ethnologic, 1800, ht. 4, p. 272, 

3 Breitenstein, 21 Jahre in India, vol. i, p. 224. 
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Professor Xvrop’s book, The Kiss and Us History (translated 
from the Danish by W. F. Harvey), deals rather with the his¬ 
tory of the kiss in civilization and literature than with its bio¬ 
logical origins and psychological significance. 
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HISTOPIES OF SEXUAL DEVELOPMEXT. 

The histories here recorded are similar in cliaraeter to those 
gi\cu in Appendix B of the previous volume. 

Hjstoky I.—C. D., elergj'roan, oge, .^4. Height iibout 5 ft. 8 in. 
Weight, 8st. 8lb. Complexion, fair. Pliysical infirmities, very myopic, 
teiulency to consumption. 

“My family is of old lineage on both aides. My parents were 
noniml and fairly healthy; but I consider that heredity, though not 
vitiated, is somewhat overrcfined, and there is u neuropathic t4‘ndency, 
which has appeared in myself and in one or two other members of the 
family. Aa a child, I suffered, though not very’ frequently, from noctur¬ 
nal enuresis. My sexual nature, though normal, has been keenly alive 
and sensitive as far back as 1 can remember; and aa I ]<x)k back 1 
discern within myself in early childhoo<l what 1 now undorsUnid to be 
a decided innfMwbistic or jmssi^'cly algolngnic tendency. So fur ns I 
remember, this manifested itself in me in two asjiccls; one psychic or 
Bciitiinental and free from carnality, expressing itself in imaginative 
visions such as the following: I used to imagine myself kneeling be- 
fore a young and beautiful woman and being scnteiicccl by her to some 
punishment, and even threatened with death. At other times I would 
picture myself as a wounded soldier watched over on his sickbed by 
qut“enly women. These visions always included an imagination of 
something heroic in iny own personality. No doubt they were the same 
kind of dri^mings as aro present in multitudc.s of imaginative children; 
they are only of interest in so far ns a sexual element was present; 
and that was algolngnic in character. 

“I ha«l a smuU fund of natural common sense; and my suvround- 
itigs were not favorable to sentimental imaginings; consequently I be¬ 
lieve t began to throw them off at an early age, though tlio tempera¬ 
ment which produced them is still a part of my nature. 

"On the carnal side, the sexual instinct was decidedly algolngnic. 
Masturbation is one of my earliest recollections; indeed, it was not at 
lirst, so far as I remember, associated with any sexual ideas at all; 
but began as a reflex animal act. 1 do not remember its first occur¬ 
rence. It soon, however, became associated in roy mind with algolngnic 
excitement, gi%'ing rise to reveries which took the ordinary form of 

(223) 
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imagining onoself stripped and whipped, ete., by persona of the oppK>sito 
sex. The (innuatis pfrsotur in my own aJgolagnic reveries were elderly 
woineit; soniewliat strangely, I did not associate physical sexuality at 
til is j>oriod with young and attractive wonien. If scientific light on 
these matters were generally available in the practical bringing up of 
oliihlren. piT^otis in charge of young children might refrain from excit¬ 
ing an algolagnic tendency or doing anything csilculaU^d to awake sexual 
eiHoti<ms prc^niaturely. In my own case, I rccolh*ct acts performed by 
older persons in ignorance and thoughtlessness which xindoubtely tended 
U> foster ami strengthen my algolagnic instinct, 

"‘Little or nothing was done to prevent, discover, or remedy the 
IKTiiiciouH habit into which I was fulling unknowingly. Circumcision 
was perhaps little thought of in those days as a preventive of juvenile 
masturbation; at any rate, it was not resorted to in my case. I re* 
iiiember, index'd, that a nurse discovered that I was practicing mastur* 
bation. and I think she made a few half-hearted attempts to stop it. 
It WJUH probably these attempts which gave mo a growing feeling that 
there was something wrong about masturbation, and that it must bo 
praetiexxl secretly. But they were unsuccoesful in their main object, 
nie practice continued. 

“I wont to school at the age of 10. There I came in contact almost 
without warning, with the ordinary lewdnoss and grossness of school 
conversation, and took to it readily. I soon bc'cnnie conversant with 
the theory of sexual relations; but never got the opportunity of sexual 
intercourse, and probably should have felt some moral restraint even 
had such opportunity presented itself, for coitus, however interesting it 
might be to talk about, wa.s a biggi'r thing to practice than masturba¬ 
tion, 1 tnnstnrhat4Hl fairly frequently, occasionally producing two 
orgasms in quick nuccession. I seldom masturbated witli the hand; my 
method was to lix* face downward. There wag prolmbly little or no 
homosexuality at my first school. I never heard of it till later, and 
it >v«s always nqmgmuit to me, though surrounded with a certain mor¬ 
bid interest. Masturbation was discountenanced openly at the school, 
hut was, 1 believe, oxU'iisively practiced, Ijoth at that school and at 
the two others I nftcr>vard attended. Tho boys often talked about the 
hygiene of it; and tlio general theory was that it w’aa somehow 
physicolly detrimeiitAl; but I ho^ird no arguments advanced suflicicntly 
togent to make me see tho necessity for a real moral effort against 
the habit, though, os I neared puberty, I was indulging more moderately 
and with greater misgivings. 

*‘Tho fact of becoming acquainted with tho theory of sexual inter- 
courso tended to diminish tho algolagnia, and to impel my sexual in¬ 
stinct into an ordinary channel. On one occasion circumstances 
brought mo into close contact with a woman for about three or four 
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weckB, I being a mere I>oy and sbe very much iny senior. I felt sexually 
attracted by this woman, and allowed myself a degree of familiarity 
with her which I have since rtvognizod ns undue and have dwply re- 
grotted. It did not, however, go to the length of s<'d>iction, ami I 
trust may have pa.-'sod away without leaving any p<-rnianent harm. 
It sliould. indeed, be remarked here that I never knew a woman sexu¬ 
ally till my marriage; and with the one exception mentiom-d I do not 
recall any instance of conduct on my part toward a woman which 
could be described as giving her an impulse dowmhill. 

“On tlie psychic side my sexual emotions awoke in early child¬ 
hood; and though my love allair.s us a l>oy were not frequent and were 
kept to myself, they attained a considerable degree of emotional power. 
Leaving out of account the precocious movements of the sexual in¬ 
stinct to which I have already referred as colored by psv chic algolagnia, 
I may say that somewhat later, from the nge of puU-rty and onward, 

I had three or four love affairs, devoid of any iilg<>lagnic U‘n»lency. and 
considerably more developed on the psychic and emotional, than on the 
physical, side. In fact, iny cxf>criene 0 has been that when deeply in 
love, when the mind is full of the love ecstasy, the phy.^ical element of 
sexuality is kept—doubtless only temjwrarily—in nb4*yi»nce. 

“To return now to the subject of masturbation. Here befell the 
chief moral struggle of my early life; and no U’rin.s that I have at 
command will adetjuately describe the Biri*8S of it, 

“A casual remark heard one day as I was arriving at puberty 
convinced me that there must b<* truth in the vague schoolboy theory 
that' masturbation was wcakeninff. It was to the effect that the evil 
results of masturbation prao.ticctl in boyboml would manifest them 
selves in later life. I then realized that 1 mu-st relinquish masturba¬ 
tion, and I set myself to fight it; but with grave misgivings that, 
owing to the early age at which I had formed the habit, I hud already 
done myself sc'rious harm. 

“Uefore many weeks had passed, I had formed a resolution to ab¬ 
stain, which I kept thereafter without—so far os I remember—moro 
tlian one conscious lapse into my former habit. Here it must be said 
at once that, so far as touches my own experience of a struggle of this 
kind, the religious factor is of primary importance as strengthening 
and sustaining the moral effort which has to be made. I am writing 
an account of iny sexual, not my spiritual, experiences; but I should 
not only be untrue to my convictions, but unable to give nn accurate 
and penetrating survey of the development of my sex life, unless I 
were clearly to state that it was to a largo extent on that life that my 
strongest and most valuable religious experiences arose.* It is to tho 

I My Christian faith is of a somewhat nonemotional, intellectual 
type, with a considerable element of agnostic reserve. 

15 
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endeavor to discipline the Boximl instinct, and to grapple with the 
difficulties and aiLxieties of the aex life, that I owe what I possess of 
spiritual religion, of the consciousness that my life has been brought 
into contact with Divine love and power. 

early habits, after they were broken off, left me none the less 
a legacy of sexual neurasthenia and a slight varicocele. My nocturnal 
pcllutions were over frequent; and I brooded over them, being too reti¬ 
cent and too much afraid of exposure at school and possible expulsion 
to confide in a doctor. Far better for me had I done so, for a few 
years laU-r I received the truest kindness and sympathy in regard to 
sexual matters at tlie hands of more than one medical man. But 
wliile at school I was afraid to speak of the trouble which so un¬ 
nerved and depresssod me; and as a consequence my morbid fears grew 
stronger, being inlensified by generalities which I met with from time 
to time in my reading on the subject of the punishment which nature 
metes out to purity. 

**0n Iciiving school my sex life continued for some years on the 
same linos: a struggle for chastity, morbid fears and regrets about 
the past, efforts to cojw with the neurasthenia, and a haunting dread 
of coming insanity. These troubles wore incrcasetl by my sedentary 
life. However I obtained medical aid, and put os good a face on 
matters as possible. 

“But the most trjiog thing of all has yet to bo mentioned—the 
discovery that I hud not yet got fully clear of the habit of masturba^ 
tion. I hod, indeed, rcpndiuU^d it as far as my conscious waking 
moments wore concerned, erven though strongly impelled by sexual de¬ 
sire; hut one night, about a ywr after I had relinquished the practice, 
I found myself agiiin giving way to it in those moments between sleep¬ 
ing and waking when tho will is only semiconscious. It was as if a 
race took place for wakefulness between my physical instinct, on tho 
one side, and iny moral senso and inhibitory nerves on tho other; and 
very frequently tho physical instinct won. This, perhaps, is not an uii* 
common experience, but it distressed mo greatly; and I never felt safe 
from it until marriage. I resorted to various expedients to combat 
ibis tendency, nt length having to tic myself in a certain position 
ovory night with a cord round my legs, so ns to render it impossible 
to turn over upon my face. 

“In my early manhood the strain on my constitution was consider¬ 
able from causes other than tho sexual neurasthenia, which, indeed, I 
nm now well awaro I exaggerated in importance. Medical advisers 
whom I consulted in that period assured mo that this was so; and, 
though nt the timo I often tiiought that they w*ero concealing the real 
facts from mo out of kindness, my own reading has since convinced 
me that they spoke nothing but scientific truth« 
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y^'ars went on. I went through a nnirersity course, and in 
spito of my p<x)r health took a good ch'gree. The agony of iny struggle 
for chastity seemed to come to a climax about four years later when 
for a long period, partly owing to over study and partly to the sexual 
strain. I fell into a condition of severe ner\'ous exhaxi-tion. one of the 
most distressing s>'niptoms of which was insomnia. The drtMiled cloud 
of insanity seemed to come closer. I had to use alo<ihc>l freidv at 

4 % 

nightv; and might by now have become a drunkanl. luo! 1 not been 
casuuMv—or I must say, Pfont dentinUy—directed to tlie eoiiuiion sense 
plan of measuring my whisky in a dram glass; so that the nlc'oho! 
could not steal a march upon me. 

^‘This {K*ri(Ml was one of acute mental sulTering. Ono cause of 
the nervous t4‘nsioii wu.s—as I have now no doubtr^the need of healthy 
sexual intercourse. 1 proved this eventually. My circumsLinccs, which 
had long been adverse to marriage, at length were shaped in that 
direction. 1 renewactpiaintance with a lady whom 1 had known 
well K)me years bofons ^nd our friendship ri|K*nod until, after much 
perplexity on my side, owing to the uncertainty of my health and 
pros|K*ct8, I deoiflo<l that it was right to speak. Wo wore marri^xl after 
a few months; and I realized that I had gained an excellent wife. Wo 
did not come together sexually for some uighta after marriage; but, 
having once tasted the pleasure of the marriage bed, I have to admit 
that, partly owing to ignorance of the hygiene of marriago. I was for 
6ome time rather unrestrained in conjugal relations, rtx]inring inter* 
course as often uo eight or nine times a month. This w*ns not unnatural 
W'hen one considers that I liad now for the first time free accc.^et to a 
woman, after a long an<l weary struggle to pre^*rvo chastity. Married 
life, however, tends naturally—or did bO in my ciuse—to regulate desire; 
an<l when I begun to understand the ethics and hygiene of sex, as I 
did a year or two afU*r marriage, I was enabled to exercise increasing 
wlf-restraint. We are now’ sparing in our enjoyment of coiijugjil pleas¬ 
ure. Wo have hail no children; and I nttribuU* this cUiedy to the 
remaining sexual wtuikness in inyself.t Uut I may say that not only 
iny sexual i>owcr, but my nerve-iK>wer and gtuieral health, were greatly 
irnprove<l by marriage; and though 1 have fallen back, the luat year or 
two, into a (xx)r state of healUt, Uic cause of this is probably overw’ork 
rather than anything to do with sex. Not but what it must be said 
that, had it not lanm for the juvenile uiasturbation su]>ciadded to a 
neuropathic tcmi)eramcnt, iny constitution would no doubt have cnduro<l 

1 On having connection with my wife I frequently exhibit suf¬ 
ficient sexual power to produce orgasm in her; but on oiSN^sion, es¬ 
pecially during the first year or so of married life, I have bei'U unable 
to do this, owing to the too rapid action of the redexes in myself, 
and baTO even, now and again, had emissions ante poi tam. 
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the general strain of life l>etter than it has done. The algolagnia, being 
one of tlie congenital conditions of my sexual instinct, must be con¬ 
sidered fumlninoiital. and certainly has not l>cen eliminated. If I were 
to allow mys^df indulgence in algolagnic reveries they would even now 
excite me without <liHicu!ty; but I have eyetematieally discouraged 
them, so that they give me little or no practical trouble. My erotic 
dreams, which years ago were (to the Wat of my remembrance) fre¬ 
quently algolagnic. are now almost inrariably normal. 

"Mv conjugal relations have always been on the lines of strictly 
normal sexuality. I have a deep sense of the obligations of monogamous 
marriage, besides a sincere alTi'ction for my wife; cons<-quently I re¬ 
press as far ns possible all sexual inclinations, such as will come in¬ 
voluntarily sometimes, toward other women. 

"From what I have disclosed, it will be seen that I am but a frail 
man ; but for many years I have striven honestly and bard to discipline 
sexuality within myself, and to regulate it according to right reason, 
pure hvgiene, and Uie moral law; and I can but hope and Udievo that 
the Divine Power in which I have endeavored to trust will in the 
future, ns it has done in the past, working by natural methods and 
through the current events of my life, amend and control niy sex life 
and eonduet it to safe and honorable issues.” 

History II.—A. B., married, gowl general benltli, dark hair, fair 
complexion, short-sighted, and lielow medium height. Parents l>oth 
lH‘long to healthy families, but the mother sulTcrwl from nerx-es during 
early years of married life, and the father, n very energetic nnd am¬ 
bitious man, was cold, passionless, nnd unscrupulous. A. B. is tho 
oldivst child; two of the brothers nnd sisters are slightly abnormal, 
nervou'ly. Bnt, so far ns is known, none of tho family has ever been 
Hoxually abnormal. 

A. B. was a bright, intelligent child, though inclined to be mclan- 
cboly (an»l in later years prone to self-analysis). At preparatory 
sebool was fairly forward in studies, at public school somewhat back- 
wnni, at University suddenly took a liking to intellectual pursuits. 
Throughout he was slack at games. Has never been able to learn to 
swim from nervousness. Can whistle well. Has always been fond of 
rending, nnd would like to have been an auUior by profession. He 
married at 24. and has had two children, both of whom showed con¬ 
genital physical abnormalities. 

Before the age of 7 or 8 A. B. can remember various trifling in¬ 
cidents. "One of the games I used to play with my sister.” he xvrites, 
“consisted in pretending wo were ‘fatlicr and moUicr’ nnd were re¬ 
lieving ourselves at the w. c. We would squat down in various parts 
of tho room, prolong the simulated act, and talk. I do not remember 
what our conversation was about, nor whetlier I bad an erection. 
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I \i8od also to make water from a balcony into the garden, and in 
other unusual places. 

*‘The first occasion on which I can recollect experiencing sensa¬ 
tions or emotions sinular in character to later and more developed 
feelings of desire was at tho ago of about 7 or S, when I was a day¬ 
boy at a large school in a country town and ab?iolute1y innocent as to 
deed, thought, or knowledge. I fidl in lo\‘e with a hoy with whom 
I was brought in contact in my class, about niy own age. I remcml)er 
thinking him pretty. He paid mo no attention. 1 had no distinct de¬ 
sire, except a wish to be near him. to touch him, and to kiss him. 
I bliL-*hcHl if I suddenly saw him, and thought of him when absent and 
speculated on my chances of seeing him again. I was put into a state 
of high ecstasy when ho invited me to join him and some frumds one 
summer evening in a gamo of rounders* 

‘‘At tho ago of 8 I was told by my father’s groom where babies 
cnino from and how they wore produced. (I already knew the dif¬ 
ference in sexual organs, as my sibter end I were baiheil in the same 
room.) He told mo no details uliout erection, semen, etc. Nor did ho 
take any liberties with me. I used to notice him urinating; he used 
to push back tho foreskin and I thought his penis large. 

“When about 8 years old the nursemaid told me that the boy 
at her last place had intercourse with his sister. 1 Uiought it disgust^ 
ing. About a yt^r later I told tlic nur.Ms I thought the stor>* of Adam 
and Eve was not true and that w hen Eve gave Adam tlic apple ho hod 
intercourse with her and she was punished by having children. I 
don’t know if I had thought this out, or if it had boon suggested to 
me by others. Tins nurse u.^od ofUm to Ux\k about my ‘tiu^scl.’ 

“A family of several brothers went to tho same school with me, 
and wo used to indulge in dirty stories, chiefly, how*c%’er, of the w. c, 
type rather tlian sexual. 

“When I was about 10 I learned much from iny father’s coachman. 
Ho used to talk aliout the girls he had had intercourse with, and how 
he would have liked tliis wdth my nursemaid. 

“A year later I went to a largo day school. I think most of the 
boys, if not ncavrly all, were very ignorant and innocent in sexual 
nuitters. Tho only incident in this counoction I can recollect is ask¬ 
ing a boy to let me see hia penis; he did so. 

“l>uring the summer holidaya, at a watering place I attended a 
theatrical pcrformanco and fell in leva with a girl of about 12 who 
acted a part. I bought a photograph of her, which I kept and kissed 
for several years after. About the same time I thought rather tenderly 
of a girl of my own age wdiosc parents knew mine, 1 remember feeling 
Uiat I should like to kiss her. Once I furtively touched her hair. 

“When I was 12 1 wns sent to a small preparatory boarding 
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school, in tho countr>\ Ihiring the holidays I used to talk about sexual 
things with my father's footman. He ^nust have told me a good deal. 
I used to have erections. One evening, when I was in lH*d and every¬ 
one else out (iny inotlier aiul the children in the country) he came 
up to my room and tried to put his hand on my penis. I had been 
thinking of sexual iiiatUrs and had an erection. I resisted, but he 
per>i-tcd. and when he succeede<l in touching mo I gave in. He then 
prot'oeded to masiurhate me. I sank back, overcome by the pleasant 
?^nsaticiii. lie then Ktop|>cd and I went on myself. In the meantime 
he had taken out his penis and masturbaU^d himself before me until 
the orgiisin oci urred. I was disgiisU^d at the sight of his large organ 
and the seineti. He then left me, I could hardly sleep from excite¬ 
ment. I felt I hiul bin'll initiated into a great and delightful mystery. 

“1 at onct' fell into the habit of masturbation. It was some 
months before I could piodiico the orgasm; at about a slight froth 
came; at aliout 14 a little semen. I do not know how frcHjuently I 
<lid it—]>erhap:i once or twic*e a week. I used to feel ashamed of my¬ 
self afterward. 1 told the man I was doing it and he expressed sur¬ 
prise I had not known about it U'foro he bild me. He warned mo 
to stop doing it or it would injure niy health. I protended later 
that I had stopped doing it. 

"1 practiced solitary masturbation for some months. At first tho 
siunen was small in amount and wnterj\ 

*‘I hud not nt this time ever succeeded in drawing tho foreskin 
hehiw the ‘corona,’ After masturlmtion I would sometimes feel local 
pain in the penis, sometimes pains in tJio testicles and generally a 
feeling of shame, hut not, I think, any lassitude, Tho shame was a 
vague sense of discomfort at having done what I knew others would 
regard as dirty. I also exiiorionocd fears tliat I was injuring luy 
health. 

“It was not long beforo I found other boy a at the preparatory 
school with whom I talked of sexual things and in some cases pro- 
ceeiled to arts. The lioya wero lietwt^en the ages of 0 and 14; they 

left at U or 15 for the public schools. We slept in bedrooms_several 

in one room. 

“There was no general conversotion on sexual matters. Few of 
the boys knew anything about things—perhaps 7 or 8 out of 40. Be¬ 
fore describing niy experiences at tho school I may mention that I 
cannot romeniber having at this period any wish to experience hetero¬ 
sexual Intercourse; I knew as yet nothing of homosexual practices; 
and I did not have, except in oiio case, any Io>*o or alTection for any of 
the boys. 

“One night, in my bedroom—there wero about six of us_we were 

talking till rather late. My recolloction commences with being au-aro 
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that all the boys wore a8UK*p except myself and one other, P. (the son 
of a clergxniaii) • who was in a l>ed at exactly the opposite end of the 
room. I An])|X>se wo must liave been talking about this sort of tiling, 
for 1 viviilly renjemlwT having an er^H^tion, and sinltlcnly—as if by 
premonition—getting out of my bed, and, with heart beating, going 
softly over b> P.’s bcnl. He exhibited no surprise at my pre^icnee; a 
few whispered words took place; I placed niy hand on his penis, and 
found lie had an erection. 1 sUirteti masturbating him. but he said he 
had just finished. 1 then suggested.getting into* bed with him. (I had 
never heard at that time of such a thing being done, the idea atose 
HjMXitaneously.) He said it was not safe, and placed his hand on my 
penis, 1 think with the object of 6ati»fying and getting rid of me. 
He masturbated me till the orgusm occurred. 

had no further relations with him, except on one occasion, 
shortly afterward, when one day, in the w. c. he asked me to masturbate 
biiD. I did so. He did not offer to do the same to me. 

was a delicate, feeble boy; not good at work; womanish in 
his M*ays; inclined to go in for petty bullying, until a boy showed 
fight, when he discovered himself to be an arrant coward. Four or 
five years later I met him at tlio university. His greeting was cocl. 
My next affair was with a boy who was nbouU my age strong, 

full'blooded, coarse, always in Miot water.’ lie was the son of the head* 
master of one of tbo best^known public schools. It was reported that 
two brothers had been expelled from this public school for what we 
called 'beastliness/ He told me his older brother used to have inter* 
crural interoourso with him. Thin was the first I had hoard of 
thiH. We used to mouturbaio mutually. I had, however, no affection 
or desire for him. 

''With E., another boy, I lind M relations, but I remember him 
as the first person of the samo sex for whom I experienced love. Ho 
was a small, fair, thin, and little boy, some two years younger than 
myself, so my inferior in the social hierarchy of a school. 

the end of my Inst term I had two disappointments. I was 
beaten by a younger and clever boy for the first place in the school, 
and also beaten by one point in the competition for the Athletic Cup 
by a stronger boy who hod only come to the school that very term. 
However, as a consolation prize, and as I was leaving, the headmaster 
gave me a second prize. This soothed my hurt feelings, and I re* 
member, just after the 'head' bad read out the prizes, on the last day 
of term, E., coming up to me, putting his arm on my shoulder, looking 
at me raiher pensively, and in n voice that thrilled me and made 
nio wish to kies and hug him, tell mo bo was so glad I had got a 
prize and that it wos a shame tliat other chap bad beaten me for 
the cup. 
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“I tliroc Tears (aged 12 to 15) at the preparatory school. 

I started in the Iwtton* form and ended second in the school. My 
reports were generally good, and L was keen to do well in work. I 
was considerably inlUienced by the ‘head.’ He was a clergyman, but a 
nuin of wide rending, broad opinion, great scholarship, and great en¬ 
thusiasm. We became very friendly. 

“Ihiring tho holidays I now first practiced intcrcrurnl intercourse 
with a younger brother. I started touching his penis, and causing 
erections, when he was about 5. Afterward I got him to masturbate 
me and I masturbat'd him; I used to get him into bed with me. On 
one occasion I spontaneously (never liaving heard of such a thing) 
made him take my |>cnis in his mouth. 

"This went on for several years. When I was about 16 and he 
alx>ut 10, the old family nurse spoke to me about it. Sho told mo 
he had compluined of my doing it. I was in great fear that my 
parents might hear of it I wont to him; told him I was sorry, but 
1 bad not undersUwd he disliked it, but that 1 would not do it again. 

‘'Al)out a year later (having persisted in this promise) I made 
overtures to him, but bo refused. I then commended his conduct, and 
said I knew ho was quite right, and beggwl him to refuse again if I 
should ever suggest it I did not ever suggest it again. For many 
years I bitterly repronchtMl myself for having corrupted him. How¬ 
ever, I do not think any harm has been done him. But my self- 
reproaches have caused me to feel 1 owe some reparation to him. I 
also have more allcction for him than for my other brothers and sisters. 

"At tho age of 15 T went to one of the large public schools. T wag 
fairly forward for my age, and entered high. But I made small prog¬ 
ress. 1 had bjul reports; I was ‘alack in games.’ and not popular 
among the boys. In fact I stood still, so that when I left I was back¬ 
ward in compari.^on with other boys of even less natural intelligence. 

"llio tencliiiig was certainly had. Morewer, I had not any 
friends, aiul this mndo mo very sensitive. It was to a great extent my 
fault. When I first went there I was takea up by a set above me— 
boys who were ‘senior’ to mo in standing. When they left I found 
myself alone. 

"My un|)opularity was increased by my being considered to put 
on ‘side’; also because I paid attention to my dress. 

“At the public school I had homosexual relations witli various 
boys, usually without any passion. With one boy. however, I was 
deeply in lovo for over a year; I thought of him, dreamed of him. 
would Itavo boon content only to kiss him. But my courtship mot 
with no success. 

"When carrj’ing on with other Iwys tho desire to roach the crisis 
was not always strong, perhaps out of shyness or modesty. Occasion- 
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ally I had intorcrurnl connection^ which gave me the first intimation 
of what intercourse with a woman was like. When I masturbated in 
solitude I used to continue till the orgasm. 

“My liouseinaster one day sent for me and said he had walked 
throiigli my cubicle and noticed a stain on the sheet. At tliis time 1. 
use<l to have nocturnal omissions. I cannot romoniber whether on this 
occasion the strain wns due to one, or U> masturbation. But I imagined 
that one did not have ^wot dream-s* unU^ss one masturbated. So when 
he went on to say that this was a proof that I was immoral I acknowl¬ 
edged I inastiirbated. He then told mo I would injure my health— 
{possibly * weaken my lii^irt,’ or *sc*nd myself mad*; ho said that 
would ask me to promise never to do it again. 

“I promised. I loft humiliated and ashamed of myself; also 
generally frighWned. Ho \ised to send for me every now and then, 
and ask me if I had kept my promise. For aoino months I did. Then 
I relapsed, and told him wheu ho asked me. UltimaUdy ho cca.sed 
sending for me—apparently convinced either that I was cured or that 
I was incorrigible. 

year or so afterward he di«covere<l in my study (for I was 
now in the upfier school and had a study) a French photograph that a 
boy had given me, entitled *Qui cs$ dans ma chambref^' It represented 
a man going by mistake into tho wrong bo<lro<iin; inside the room was 
a woman, in nightdress, in an attitude that suggested she hud just 
been relieving herself. My housemaster told me the picture was 
terribly indecent, and that, taken with what he knew of my Imbitst it 
showed I was not a safe boy to bo in tho school. He added that he 
did not wish to make trouble at homo, but that he advised me to get 
my parents to remove me at the end of that UTm, insU*ad of tho 
following term, when, in the ordinary course of things, I should have 
left. 

*‘I wrote to my people to say I uas miserable at school, and I 
was removed at the end of tliat term. 

“My first case of true heterosexual passion was with a girl called 
D., whom I first knew when she was about IG. My family and hers 
wore friendly. My attraction to her soon became a matter of com* 
nion knowledge and joking to members of my family. She was a dark, 
passionate*looking child, with large eyes that—to m<^-'6oemcd full of 
an inner knowledge of sexual mysteries. Precocious, vain, jealous, 
untruthful—those were qualities in her that I myself soon recognized. 
But the very fact that she was not conventionally ^goody-goody' proved 
an attraction to me. 

“I never openly made love to her, but I delighted to bo near her. 
Our ages were sufllciently separated for this to be noticeable. I 
dreamed of her, and my highest ideal of blessedness was to kiss her and 
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M\ hor I loved her. I he^rd that she had 1>oon di€*coTercd talking 
indecently in a w. c. to soine^ little boys, sons of n friend of my 
family's. The knowledge of this precocity on her part intensifiCKl my 
fas<dntition for her. 

•‘When I left home to return to school I kissed her—the only 
time. Absence did nothing to diminish niy nfTcction. I thought of 
her all day long, at >York or at play. I wrote her a letter—not openly 
p^is'^ionate. hut my real feelings toward her must have been apparent 
I fo\md out afterward that her mother opened the letter. 

‘•When I returne<l home for the holidays her mother asked mo 

not to write her any letters and not to pay attentions to her, as I 

xtiiglii ‘apiiil her.* 1 promised. 1 was, of course, greatly distressed. 

“1). iiscd to <omo to onr house to sec niy younger sister. She 

had clearly been warm'd by her mother not to allow mo to speak to her. 

I was too nervous to make any advances; besides, 1 had promised. 
As I grew older, my passion died out, I have hardly over seen her 
since. She married some years ago. I still retain sentimental fed* 
ings t<nvar<l her. 

“I was now 18; I had stopped growing and was fairly broad and 
healthy. InUdlectunlly I was rather precocious, though not ambitious. 
Dut I was no good at games, had no tastes for physical exorcises, 
and no hobbies, 

“During the holiday's, in my last ycor at school, I had gone to 
the Hoyal Aquarium with a school companion, This was foliowwl by 
pno or two visits to the Empire Theatre. It waa then that I first dis* 
covercMl that sexual Intercourse took plnco outaido the limits of mar* 
ried life. On one occasion my friend talked to one of the women who 
wore walking about. This same friend sfiokc to a prostitute at Oxford. 
(At this time I went up to the university.) Once or twice I met this 
girl. She used to ask al>out my friend. My feelings toward her were 
a combination of admiration for her physical beauty, a sense of the 
*inyHfci*y' of her life, an<l pity for her isolated position. 

“On tlie whole, my first university term produced considerable 
iniprovemont in me. I began to be interested in my work and to road 
u fair amount of general literature. I learned to bicycle and to row. 
1 n!M> made one intimate friend. 

“In iny first holiday I went to the Empire and made the ao* 
quaintanoe of a girl there, W. H. She attracted mo by her quiet 
appearance. I eventually made arrangements to pay her a visit. My 
apprehensions consisted of: 1. Fear of catching %*cncrcal disease. This 
I decided to safeguard by using a * French letter/ 2. Fear that she 
might have a ‘bully/ 

“The girl showed no sexual desire; but at that time this did 
not attract my attention. 
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“ I got very much ‘gone’ on her, paid her several visits, gave her 
some presents I could ill afford, and felt verj- distressed when she 
informed me she was to be married and- therefore could not sec me 
any more. 

“Sfy experiences with prostitutes cover a perio<l of twelve years. 
During throe years of this period I was continually in their comi>any. 
I have had intercourse with some two dozen; in some ea«os only once; 
in others on numerous occasions. They have u-sually l>een of the class 
that frequent Piccadilly, St. .7nme.s Restaurant, the Continental Hotel, 
and the Dancing Clubs. Usual fee, £2 for the night; in one case, £5. 

“1. Not one of them, as far as I knew, was a drunkard. 

“2, As a rule, they were not mercenaiy or dishonest. 

“3. In their language and general behavior they compared favor¬ 
ably with, respectable women. 

"4. I never caught venereal disease. 

“5. I twice cjiught pcdiculi. 

“0. I did not find them, as a rule, verj’ sensual or fond of in¬ 
decent talk. As n rule, they objected to stripping naked; they did not 
touch my organs; they did not su-^st masturbation, sodomy, or 
fellutio. They seldom.cxhibiled transports, but the better among them 
seemed sentimental and afTectionate. 

“7. Tlieir accounts of their first fall were nearly always the same. 
They got to know a ‘gentleman,’ ofUm by his addressing them in the 
street; ho took them about to dinners and theatres; they were quite 
innocent and even ignorant; on one occasion they drank too much; 
and before they knew what was hup|>en!ng they were no longer virgins. 
They do not, however, apparently round on the man or expose him or 
refuse to have anything more to do with him. 

“8. They state—in common with the outwardly ‘respectable’ 
women whom I have had a chance of catechising—that before the first 
intercourse they did not feel any conscious desire for intercourse and 
hardly devoted any thought to it, that it was very painful the first 
time, and that some time elapsed before they commenced to derive 
pleasure from it or to experience the orgasm. 

"E. B. was the second woman I had intercourse with. She was 
a prostitute, but very young (about 18) and had only been in London 
a few months. 1 met her first in tlie St. James Restaurant. I Kpoke a 
few words to her. The next day I saw her in the Burlington Arcade. 
I was not much attracted to her; she was pretty, in a course, buxom 
style; vulgar in manners, voice, and dress. She a.Hkcd me to go home 
with her; I refused. She pressed me; I said I had no money. She still 
urged me, just to drive home with her and talk to her while she 
dressed for Uic evening. I consented. We drove to Imlgings in Albany 
Street. Wo went in. She proceeded to kiss me. I remained cold, and 
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told her again I had no money. She then said: “That does not matter. 
You remind me of a boy I lore. I want you to be my fancy boy.’ I 
wus nattered by this. I saw a good deal of her. She was sentimental. 
I never gave her any money. When ! had some, she refused to take 
it, but allowed me to spend a littlo in buying her a present. On the 
night before I left London she wept. She wrote me illiterate, but 
jilT«H:tionato letters. One day she wrote to me that she was to be 
kept by a man, but that she had made it a condition with him that 
she should be allowed to have me. I had never been in love with 


her. beeause of her vulgarity. I therefore took the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of letting matters cool, by not writing often, etc. The next 
thing I rememlH-r was my fascination, a few months later, for S. II. 

“She was not a regular prostitute. She had taken a very minor 
part in light opera. She was American by birth, young, slim, and 
spoke like*"a lady. Her hair wag dyed; her broasta padded. She 
acted sciitimciit. but was less nlfectionatc than K. B. I met her when 
sho was out of a job. I gave her £2 whenever I met her. She was 
not mercenary. She was sensual. I became very much in love with 
her. I discovered her. however, writing letters to a fellow whom I 
hud met one day when I wag walking uith her. lie was only an 
nciiuaintance. but the brother of my most intimate friend. What I 
objected to was that in this letter to him she proteaUnl she did not 
care for me. but could not afford to give me up. Sho bad to plead 
guilty, but I was so fascinated by her I still kept in with her. for a 
time, until sho was kept by a man, and I bad found other women to 


intcrcfil nH\ 

“Owing to tlio strict regulations made by the university nnthori* 
tics, prostitutes find it hard to mako a living there, and I never had 
anything to do with one. My adventures were among the shopgirl 
class, and were of a comparatively innocent nature. One of them, 
however, M. S., a very undcraonslrativo shopgirl, was the only girl 
not a prostitute with whom I had so far had intercourse. 

“About this time I made the acquaintance of three other prosti¬ 


tutes, who, however, were nice, gentle, quiet girls, neither vulgar nor 
mercenary. A night passed with them always meant to me much 
more than more intercourse. They were—especially two of them—of a 


sentimental nature, and would go to sleep in my arms. There was, on 
my part, not any passion, but a certain sympathy with them, and 
pity and affection. I remained faithful to the first, J. H., until she 
was kept by n man, and gave up her gentlemen friends. Then came 
D, V. She got in Uie family way and left London. Lost, M. P. She 
was not pretty, hut a good figure, well dressed, a bright conversation¬ 
alist, and an intelligent mind. Her regular price for the night was £6, 
but when she got to know one ahe would toko one for less and take 
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OUG ‘on tick.’ Slio was very sensual. On one occasion, between 11 p.m. 
and al>out midday the follomng day I experienced the orgasm eleven 
or twelve times. 

“During term time I was often prevented from having women 
bv want of inonev and absence from Ix>ndon, I considered mvself 
lucky if I could have a woman once or twice a month. My allowance 
was not large enough to admit of such luxuries; and I was only able 
to do what I did by being econonuenl in my general expenditure and 
living, and by running up bills for whatever I could get on credit. 
I lived in the liopes of picking up ‘amateurs* who would give me what 
1 wanted for the love of it and without payment. My elTorts were 
not verj' successful at present, except in the cxise of M. S. I eon* 
Bidcred myself verj* lucky in having discovered her, and I should 
have stuck to her for longer but for the rival attraction of another. 
There was, however, no deep sentiment on either 8i<le. 

“But in order to preserve a continuity in my account of the 
women, I have left out two cases of teinporniy reversion to homo- 
saxual practices. During the periods when I could not get a woman 
I had recoMTsc once more to masturbation. At times I had ‘wet 
dreams’ in which boys figured; and my thoughta, in waking hours, 
sometimes reverted to memories of my school experiences. 1 think, 
however, that 1 should have preferred a woman.” 

The homosexual reversions were as follows: — 

“1. I had arranged to meet a shopgirl one evening, outside the 
town. She did not turn up. The meeting place was a railway bridge. 
Waiting there too, a few feet from mo, was a boy of aliout 15. He 
was employed (I afterward found) by a gardener, and was waiting to 
meet his brother, %vho wag engaged on the line. I got into casual 
conversation with him, and suddenly found myself wondering whether 
he e>*er niasturbatod. With a feeling, that I can only describe by 
calling it an intuition, I moved nearer him, and a?«kod: ‘Do you ever 
play with yourself?’ lie did not seem surprised at the abruptness of 
my question, and answcre<l ‘yes.’ I thorcu])on touclied his penis, and 
found he had an erection t I suggested retiring to a bench that was 
near. W’o sat down. 1 masturbated him till he experienced the 
orgasm; then intcrcrurully. I gave him a shilling, and said good nights 

“2. During my last summer at the university I took to garden* 
ing. There waa a small piece of garden behind the house in which I 
had lodgings. My landlady suggested getting a cousin of hers, cii^ 
ployed by a nurseryman, to supply mo with plantsi etc. Ho was a 
youth of about 16 or 17, tall, dark, not bad favored in looks. I forget 
how many times I saw him—not many, perhaps twice or thrice; but 
one day, when ho came to soo me in niy room, about something con* 
noctod with tho garden, 1 gave him some old clothes of mine. Uo was 
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a {H'cat deal Uilior than myself, and 1 sug"c^tcd his tmng on the 
troiiscTS to see if they would lit. I do not know whether 1 made this 
suggestion with any ulterior motive or whether I hml ever before 
tlioiight of him in eonneetion with any sexual relations. 1 only know 
that once more, as if guided by in-'tinet, I felt he would not rebulT mo, 
nitliough eertainly no imiecent talk had ever taken place bctwe,-n us. I 
preteiiileil to help hint to pull up the Inmsers. and let iny liand touch 
his penis. He did not resist; and 1 felt his penis for a few seconds. 

I then pro|> 0 'ed he should come upstairs to niy hedrooin. No one was 
in the house. \Vc went up. Ho did not at first have an erection. 

1 asked why. He said ‘because you are strange to me.’ He then felt 
my penis. INentually wc muttially niaslurhated one anotlicr. 1 gave 
him half a erown. 

"Some short time afterward he oimc again to the house. On this 
oeension 1 attempU'd fcllaiio. I don't think I had at that time ever 
heard of such a practice. Ho said, however, he did not liko it. He 
masturbated intererxirally. He said he had never done this before, 
although he had had girls. (The other boy aUo told me he had had 
girit).) 

‘*3. On rtnolhor occ^ision I wna out bicycling- A boy, of about 10 
years of age. olVered me a btineh of violets for a penny. I told him I 
would give him a shilling to pick me a large btineh. 1 nni not sure if 
I had any ulU*rior motive. He proiwlwl into a wood on the side of 
the road; 1 dismounU-d from my machine and followed him. He was 
a pretty, dark boy. He made water. I went up to him and a.skcd 
him to let me feel his penis. He at once jumited away, and ran off 
shrieking. I was frightened, mounted my bicycle, and rode ns fast ns 
1 coulil home. 

"There was no sentiment in the above cases. It is also to bo 
noted timt in neither instance did I make any nrrangemenU to see the 
person again. As far as I can remember, when once I wo-s satisfied I 
felt disgust for my ncL In the case of women this was never so. 

"IVo of the women described in the foregoing pages stand out 
above the others. Perhaps I hnvo not suHicicntly shown that in the 
cases of W. 11. and S. II. I felt a considerable degree of passion. W. II. 
was the first woman with whom I had had intercourse; this invested 
her in my heart, with a peculiar sentiment. In neither c.tse can I be 
accused of fickleness. Indeed, I may say tl>at np to this time I had 
had no opi>orluiiity of being fickle. I never saw enough, or had enough, 
of a woman to got a surfeit of her. 

"Tho case I now come to presents tlio features of the cases of 
W. H. and S. H. in a stronger form. I was then 20; I have since then 
married; I am a father; my experiences have been many and varied; 
but still I must confess that no other woman has ever stirred my 
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emotions more than—I doubt if as much as—IX C. Up to dato, if 
there )i;is been any grand passion in niy life, it is my love for her. 
D. C., when I got to know her—by talking to her in the street—was a 
girl of about 2i). bhe uae ^hort and plump; dark hair; dark, mis- 
ehicvou.s eyes; a fair coinplexioR; small featuri^; quiet manners, and a 
sensual vnsewlle. I do not know what her fattier was. He was dead, 
her mother kept a university lo<lging house. She spoke and b<*haved 
like a lady. She dressed quietly; was abnohiWly uiiiueroenary; her 
intolligcnec—i.e., her intellectual cailibre—was not great. Her jnasU*r- 
passiun was one thing. The first evening 1 walked out with her she 
put her hand down on my penis, before 1 had even kissed her> and 
proposed intercourse. 1 was surprised, almost embarrassed; she her- 
self led me to a wall, and standing up made me do it. 

“Next day we wont away for the day logetlicr. I may suy she 
was alu'oyn ready and never satistied. She w*us sensual rather than 
sentimental. She was ready to shower her favors anywhere and to 
anyone. My foldings toward her soon became ulTectionat^ and si»nti- 
inentul, and then passionate. I thought of nothing else nil day long; 
wrote her long letters daily; simply lived U> see her. 

“I found she was Gng‘.igc<l to bo married. Her fiano^, u school- 
muster, himself used to have intercourse with her, but he hud taken 
a religious turn and thought it was wdeked to do it until they married. 
I had inU'rcourse w ith her on every possible occasion: in private rooms 
at hotels, in railway carriug^^, in a field, against a wall, and—when 
the holidays eaino—she stayed a night with me in London. She had 
apparently no fear of getting in the family way, and never used any 
precaution. Sensual os she was, she did not show her feelings by out- 
W'ard demonstrution. 

“On one occasion she proposed fellatio. She said she had done 
it to her fianeft and liked it. This is the only case I have known of 
a woman wishing to do it for the love of it. 

“The emotional tension on my nerves—the continual jealousy 
I was in, the knowledge that before long she would marry and we 
must part—eventually caused me to get ill. Sho never bild me she 
loved me more than any other man; yet, owing to iny importunity, 
she saw much more of nio than nnyone else. It came to the oars of her 
fiano6 tliat sho was in my company a great deal; there was a meeting 
of the three of us—convened at his wish—at which slic had foriimlly, 
before him, to sny •goo<l byo’ to me. Yet we still continued to meet 
and to have intercourse. 

Then the dale of her iimtriage drew near. She wrote me saying 
that sho could not seo me any more. I forced myself, however, on her, 
and our relations still continued. Her elder sister interviewed mo ond 
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eaid she would inform the Authorities unless I gave her up; a brother, 
too, came to see me and made a row. 

had what I seriously intended to be a last meeting with her. 
But after that she came up to Ivondon to see me, we went to a hotel 
together. \\‘o arrangi‘d to see one another again, but she did not 
^Tito. I had now left the university. I heard she was married. 

‘‘It was now four years since I had first had intercourse wiOi n 
woman. During this time I was almost continually under the in¬ 
fluence, either of a definite love affair or of a general lasciviousness and 
desire for inU'rcourpe with women. My character and life were natur¬ 
ally affected by this. My studios were inU*rfered with; I had become 
extravagjint and had run into debt. It is worthy of note that I had 
never u() to this time considered the desirability of marriage. Tins 
was {Kjrhnps chiefly Ixonuso I had no mcons to marry. But even in 
the midst of my affairs I always retained sufiicient sense to critici.se 
the moral anti intellectual calibre of the women I loved, and I held 
strong views on the advisability of mental ond moral sympatliios and 
congenital tastes e.^isting tictwocn people who marrietl. In my amours 
1 had hitherto found no inUdlcctunl equality or sjnnpatliies. My 
passion for I). C» was prompU^d by (1) the bond that se.Kual inter¬ 
course with a woiimn has nearly always produced in my fi'clings, (2) 
her physical beauty, (3) that she was sensual, (4) that she was a 
lady, (5) that she was young, (0) that she woA not mercenary. It 
evas kept alive by the obstacles in the way of my seeing her enough and 
by her engagement to another, 

“The 1). C. affair left mo worn out emotionally. I reviewed my 
life of Uxo last four years. It seemed to show mueli more heartache, 
anxiety, and suffering than pleasure. I concluded that this unsatis¬ 
factory result was inseparable from tho pursuit of illegitimate amours. 
I saw tliat my work had been interfered with, and tliat 1 was in debt, 
owing to the same cause. Yet I felt that I could never do without 
a woman. In this quandary I found myself thinking that marriago 
was the only salvation for me. Then I should always have a woman 
by me. I was sufliciently sensiblo to know that unless there were con¬ 
genial tastes and sympathies, a innrringo could not turn out happily, 
enpccially as my chief interei^ta in life (after woman) were literature, 
history, and philosophy. But I imagined that if I could find a girl 
>vho would satisfy tho condition of being an intellectual companion to 
me, all my troubles would be over; my sexual desire would bo satisfied, 
and I could devoto myself to work, 

“In this frame of mind I turned ray thoughta more seriously in 
tJio direction of a girl whom I had known for some two ysars. Her 
ago was nearly tho same ns mine. My family and hers were acquainted 
with ono another. I had established a platen is friendship with her. 
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Undoubtedly the prime attraction was that she was young and pretty. 
But she was also a girl of considerable character. Without Indng as 
well educated as I was, she Avas alcove the average girl in genera 1 in¬ 
telligence. She was fond of rcjuling; books formed our chief subject 
of conversyition and* conmioi^ interest. She \Aas, in fact, a girl of 
more intclliircncc than I had vet encountered. t)n her side, as I after- 
ward discovered, the interest in me was le<s purely platonic. Our 
relations toward one another were absolubdy correcU Yet we were 
intimate, informal, and talked on subjects that would bo considered 
forbidden topics between two young |>erM>ns by most pcH>ple. 1 felt 
she was a true friend. She, too, conlidcd to me her troubles. 

“\Vc COrrc-'ponded with one another frequently. Sometimes it oc¬ 
curred. to me that it was rather strange she should be so keen to 
Avrite to me, to hear from me, and to see me; but I bad never thougbt 
of her, consciously, except os a friend; I never for a moment imagined 
she thought of me except as un interesting and inUdligent friend. 
Nor did the idea of illicit love ever suggest itself to me. She was one 
of those women whose face and expression put aside any such thought 
I woe, indeed, inclined to regard her as a good influence on me, but 
as piissionless. I confided to licr the afTair of D. C., which took place 
during our acquaintance. She was distressed, but sjTnpnthetic and 
not prudish. I did not suspect the cause of her distress; I thought 
it was owing to her disappointment in the ideals she had formed of 
mo. She invited mo to join her and her family for a jmrt of the 
summer (I liod now left the university, having obtained my degree in 
low' honors) and I decided to join them. At this sUige there began to 
impress itself on my mind llio {los^ibility that she cared for me; also 
the desirability, if that wero so, of becoming engiged to her. I found 
my feelings became w'anner. On several occasions we found ourselves 
alone. Then, one day, our talk became more pi'rsonal, more tciulor; 
ond I kissed her. I do nwllect distinctly the thought flashing throvigh 
my mind, as she alloAved ino to kiss her, tliat slio was not nfU*r all the 
passionless and ^straight’ girl I had thought* But tlie idea must have 
boon a very temporarj* one; it did not return; she declared ber love 
for me; and without any express ^proposal* on niy part wc walked 
homo Uiat afternoon mutually taking it for granted that avc were 
engaged. I was happy, and calmly happy; proud and elated. 

Circumstances now made it necessary for me to make money for 
myself and I was forced to enter a profession for Avhich I had ncA-er 
felt any attraction; indeed, I had never considered tho possibility of 
it, until I became engaged, and saw I must support myself if I wore 
ever to marry. I worked hard, and rapidly improved my position. 

think I am correct tn stating that from tlio day I became 
engaged my sexual troubles seemed to have ceased* My thoughts and 

le 
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pasj^ions were centred on one woman. We wrote to one another twioe 
every week, and aa far oa I waa concerned every thought and feeling 
I hud I told her» and the receipt of her letters was for mo the event of 
my life for nearly three years. My anxiety in connection with my 
work used up a great deal of my energy, and, although I looked for¬ 
ward to the time when I should have a woman at my side every night, 
my sexual <lesires were in abeyance. Kor did I feel any desire or 
temptation for other women. 

*’1 masturbated, hut not frequently. Generally I did it to tho 
accompaniment of iiiinges or scenes associated with my betrothed, some* 
times the act was purely nutoerotic. My leisure time was devoted 
to reading. 

“On only one occasion did I have intercourse with a woman 
during my engag^uuent (three years) ; it was witl\ a girl whoso ac* 
qimintaiK'o I had made at the university and who a^ked me to como 
to see her. 

“I married at the agi* of 24. I^ooking back on the early days of 
my marrie<l life it is now a matter of surprise to me that I was so 
far from exhibiting tho trun‘*ports of passion which since then have 
accompanied any intercourse with a new woman. Partly I was fright¬ 
ened of shocking her; partly my three years of comparative abstinence 
had chnsteiuHl me. It was some weeks before I ever sjvw my wife 
entirely naked; I never touched her parte witli my hand for many 
months; and after tho first few Nvooks I did not have intcrcourso 
with her frequently. 

“Perhaps this was to bo axpocted. Tho basis of my afTection for 
her had always lK‘cn a moral or menbU one rather tlian physical, 
although she was a handsome, w'oll-madc girl. Besides, money and 
other worries kept my thoughts busy, as well as struggles to mako 
both ends meet. 

“Indeed, I may say my sexual nature seemed to bo dying out. 
When I hud U*en married less than six months I discovered that sexual 
intercourse with my wife no longer meant what sexual intercourse used 
to mean—no excitement or exaltation or ecstasy. My wife perhaps 
contributed to this by her nttitudo. She confessed aftonvurd to ms 
that for the first w<x‘k or so sho jiositivcly dreaded bedtime, so 
physically painful was intercourse to her; that it was many weeks, if 
not months, before sho experienced tlie orga^n. For tho first year and 
more of nmrriago sho could not endure touching my penis. This at 
first disappointed me; then annoyed and finally almost disgusted mo. 

“Later on, she leamcMl to experience the orgasm. But she waa 
ver>' undemonstrative during tlie aot^ and it was seldom that the 
orgasm occurred simultaneously; she took a much longer time. 

“I ceased to think about sexual matters. When 1 bad been man 
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ricd about three years I was aware tliat, in my case, marriage meant 
the loss of all mad ecstasy in the act. I knew that if I had no 
work to dOt and plenty of money, and icmpUition came my way, I 
should like to have another woman. But there was no particular 
woman to enchain my fancy and 1 did not have tiino or money or in* 
cliiiation to hunt for one. 

‘*At times 1 mnsturhaled. Sometimes I did this to the accom¬ 
paniment of homosexual desires or memories of the past. Then I got 
my >vife to niasturbute me. 

“About four years after marriage I got a woman from Picca¬ 
dilly Circus to do /r//affO. I had never had this done before. She did 
not do it giuiuitiely, but used her fingers. 

‘‘As stated above various auxiotic*^, the fact that I could always 
satisfy my physical desires, all served to oiilm me. I was alhO in¬ 
terested in my work and had become ambitious to improve my ]>osition 
and was very energetic. 

“On the whole, not%vithstiinding money worries, the first four or 
five years of my married life were the happiest in niy life. Certainly I 
was very free from sexual desires; and the p*ncral effixt <»f marriage 
was to make mo economical, energetic, ambitious, and unselfish. I ^vas 
certainly overworked. I seldom giit to IkhI bef<ire 1 or 2; my meals 
were irregular; and I became worried and iicrNous. At the beginning 
of my fifth year of married life 1 got run down, and had a Mwero illness, 
and at one time my life w'us in dangiT, but I had a fairly rapid con 
quiescence. 

“J[y illness was critical, in more senses than one. My convu* 
Icsccnco was accompanied hy a remarkable recrudescence of iny sexual 
feelings. I will trace this in detail: 1. As I got well—but while 
still in l>ed—I found myself ex|>eriencing, nimoqt continually, violent 
erections. Tliese were ut first of an autoenitic character, and 1 
masturbated myself, thus gaining relief to my nerves. 2. 1 also found 
my thoughts tending toward sexual images, and I felt a desire toward 
my nurse. I first liccamo conscious of this when I noticed that I ex¬ 
perienced an erection during Uic time that she was washing me. I 
mentioned the matter to my d<Ktor, who told me not to worry, and 
said llio symptoms were usual in tho circumstances. 3. When I got 
up and about I found myself desiring verj' keenly to liavc intercourse 
with niy wife. I can almost say that I felt more sexually excited 
than I had done for four or lU’O yeitrs. As soon, hosvevcr, as 1 had 
had iiitercourso with my qvifo a few times 1 felt my desire toward 
her cease. 4 . My thoughts now centered on having a w*oman to do 
(cllaiio, and as soon as I was w'cll enough to go out I got a prostitute 
to do Uiis. 
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‘Must beforo I was ill my wife had a child, which was born with 
more than one abnormality. Xo doubt the shock and worry caused 
bv this got inc into a low state and predisposed me to my illness. 
But the consequences were farther reaching stilL The child underwent 
an operation, and my wife had to take her away into the country 
for nearly six weeks, so as to give her better air. I was left alone in 
lx>ii()on. for the first time since niy marriage. The worry in connec* 
tion with t)ie child, and the hoiwy ex|x«nso, served to keep me non’ously 
uj>set iifU*r 1 ha<l apparently recovered physically from the illness. 
Once more i found myself ttiiiiking aUmt women. As an additional 
factor in the situation I became friendly with an old ccllcgi^-chum 
wiiom 1 had not seen much of for mojiy years. Ho lived tho 
life of a fashinnable young bachelor and was at the time keeping a 
woman. Tho only common interest between us was women, I found 
mvself reverting to tho ohl I'ondition of rampant lust that had been 
such a enrse to mo in my univer>ity days. Some books he lent me had 
a deluded eITtvt. They g^ive me erections; and it was on top of tho 
excitement thus engendered that one day I got a wonian to do /eflflfio, 
ns already mentioned. Moreover, since my illness, I found all my pre¬ 
vious energy nml ambition hod gone. 

“I have stated that I was in I»ndon alone with two ser^’ants. Tho 
houKcmnid was n young girl; nice looking, with beautiful eyes and a 
Bensiml e\]»ression. She had been with us for about a year, I can¬ 
not remember when 1 first thought of her in a sexual way. But one 
evening I smhlenly felt a desire for her. 1 talked to her; I found 
my voice (rernbliiig; I let my hand, ns if by accident, touch hers; sho 
did not withdraw it; and in a second I had kissed her. She did not 
resist. I took her on my knee, and tried to take liberties, which sho 
resist( hI, and I desisUxI. 

“Next day I kisse<l her again, and put my hand insido her breasts. 
The same evening I took her to an exhibition, On tho way home, in a 
hansom cab, I made her masturbate me, This was followed by a 
feeling of great relief, elation, and pride. 

“Next morning, when she came \ip to my bedroom to call me, 
I kissed and ciubruced her; she allowed me to take liberties, and, 
reassuring her by saying I would use a prc%'entive, I had intercourse 
with her. She tlinchcd somewhat. Sho then told me she was at her 
period and that she had never had intercourse with a man before. 

“During tho next few weeks I found her an adept pupil, though 
always shy and umlomonHtrativc. I took her to a hotel, and experi¬ 
enced the intensest pleasure I had ever had in undressing her. I had 
lately heard about ciinnt7ingiis. I now did it to her. I soon found T 
experienced very great plonsuro in this, as did sho. (I had attempted 
it with my wife, but found it disgusted me.) I also had interoourse 
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per anunx. (This a^in u*as nn aet I had heard aboat« but had never 
been able io regard ns pleasurable, lint books I bad been rending 
stated it was most plensant both to nmn and woman.) She resisted at 
first, finding it hurt her much; it excited me greatly; and when I had 
done it in this way several times she herself s<*cmrd to like it, espe- 
cially if I kept my hand on her clitoris at the same time. 

‘*My relations with the housemaid, with whom I cannot pretend 
that I waa in love, were only put an end to by satiety, ami when I 
went away for my holidays I was utterly exhausted. This was, how¬ 
ever, only the iir»t of a ^c^ie8 of relationships, at least one of which 
deeply stirred my emotional nature. These experiences, howevei, *t is 
unnece.ssary to detail. There liave also \yx*vn occa.sional homosexuaJ 
episodes. 

think I am now in a much healthier condition than I have been 
for some years. (I assume that it is uot healthy for all one's thoughts 
to be always occupied on sexual subjects.) The conclusion I come to 
is that 1 can live a iiorinal, healthy life, devoting my thoughts to m}* 
work, and finding pleasure in friendship, in my children, in reading, 
and in oilier sources of amusement, as long os I can have occasional 
roliiiions with a young girl—i.e., al>out once a week. But if this outlet 
for my sexual oinoiions is stopped sexual thoughts obsess my brain; I 
become both useless und miserable. 

have never regretted niy marriage. Not only do 1 feel that 
life without a wife and homo and children would be miserable, but I 
entertain feelingH of great aflection toward my wife. We ore well 
suited io one another; slio is a woman of character and intelligence; 
she looks after my home well, is a sensible nnd devoted mother, and 
understands mo. I have never met a w*oinnn 1 would have sooner 
married. Wc have many tastes and likings in common, and—wliat is 
not possible with most womeo—I can, as a rule, speak io her about 
my feelings und find a listener who understands. 

‘^On the other hand, all passion and sentiment have died out. 
It seems to mo tiiat this is inevitable. Perhaps it is a good thing this 
should be so. If moil and women remained in the state of erotic cx* 
citement tliey arc in when they marry, tho business and work of the 
world would go hang. Unfortunately, in iny case this very erotic 
excitement is the chief thing in life that appeals to raol 

^Tho factors tliat in my case have pro<luced this denUi of passion 
and sentiment are us follows: — 

Familiarity. \N’hcn one is continually in tho company of a 
person all novelty dies out. In the case of husband und wife, the 
husband sees his wife every day; at all times and seasons; dressed, 
undressed; ill; good tempered, bad tempered. lie sees her w*ash and 
perform other functions; he sees her naked whenever bo likes; he can 
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have intercourse with her whenever ho feels inclined. How can love 
(as I URC the expression—».e., sexual passion) continuet 

“2. Satiety. I am of a ‘hot,’ sensual disposition, inclined to ex¬ 
cess, as far ns my health and nerves are concerned. The appetite gets 
jnded. 

“3. Ahsonco of strong sexufll rociprocity on the part of my wife. 

I have referred to this above. Sho likes intercourse, hut she is never 
outwardly <lcmon>trntive. She has naturally a chaste mind. She never 
is guilty of tluHC little indecencies which nlTe<'t some men a great 
deal, siie docs not like talking of these things; and she tells me that 
if 1 died, she would never want to have interoourae again with any¬ 
one. At times, especially recently, she has even asked ino to have 
intercourse uith her, or to masturbate her; hut it is seldom that the 
orgasm occurs contcmi>orancou3ly. In thi.s respect she is different 
from other women I knew, in whom the mere fact that the orgasm 
was oeeurring in me at once produced it in them. At the same time I 
doubt whether even strong sexual reciprocity would have retained my 
|>A9(don for long. 

‘‘4. During the cnrly ycflrft of otir inarriM life monoy worrio® 
enuBcd at times disagreemente, reproaches and quarrels. I’ossion and 
BcnlimoJit aro fragile and cannot stand llicso things. 

“6. The fact that I had already had other women diminished the 
feeling of awe with which many regard the sexual act and the viola- 
lion of wxual cx)nveiition9. 

“0. Loss of beauty. Loss of figure is, I fear, inscparnblo from 
childbearing csjiccinlly if tho woman works hard. have always had 
servants, still luy wife has always worked hard, at sewing, etc. 

“I have stated that I entertain feelings of respect and admira¬ 
tion for my wife. But I almost loathe tlie idea of intercourse with 
her. I would sooner masturbate, and think of another woman than 
have intercourse with her. It causes nausea in me to touch her private 
parts. Yet with other women it affords me mad pleasure to kiss tlicm. 
o^cry part of their bodies. But my wife still feels for mo the love 
she had when we first married. There lies Oie tragedy.” 

The following narrative is a continuation of History XII 
in the previous volume:— 

IliSTOBY III.—I had become good looking. For a time I know 
what it was to have loving looks from every woman I met, and being 
oanor and healthier I would seem to bo moving in a divine atmosphere 
of color and fragrance, pearly teeth and bright eyes. Even the old 
women with daughters looked at me amiably—married women with 
challcDgc and maidens with Poradiso in their eyes. 
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“I was standing one morning at St. Peter’s corner, with two 
young friends, when a girl went by, coming aver from the Koniun 
Catholic cathedral. When she had passcnl she looked back, with tlnit 
imperious swing that is almost a command, at me, ns my friends dis¬ 
tinctly admitted. They »dvi^cd me to follow her; I did so, and she 
turned a pretty, blushing face and pair of dark gray eyes, with just the 
kind of eyebrows I liked: brouTi, very level, rather thick, but long. 
Her teeth and inouili were perfi^ct, and she spoke with a .slight Irish 
brogue. She let mo do all the talking while she took my measure. 
G«i knows what she saw in me I I spoke in an afli-clcd manner, I re¬ 
member, imibiting some swell character I ha(L seen on the stage a 
night or two before, but* I was wise enough not to talk too much and 
to behave myself, Sbe |l^olni^cd to iiioet me a gun ami made the ap¬ 
pointment. She was a 6eh(Hd-U*acher and engagcil to be married to 
somo one else. She meant to amuse herself her own way Indore she 
married, Tlio second night I met her she allowed me to kiss her os 
much us I liked and promised all her favors for the third night. We 
took a long walk, and in the dark she gave herself to me, but I hurt 
her so much I had to stop two or three times. Sho had had con¬ 
nection only once, years before, when at school herself. She was in¬ 
clined to be sensual, but she was young, fresh, and pretty, and her 
kisses turned my head. I fell genuinely in love with her and told her 
so, one night when she was particularly fascinating, with the tears in 
roy eyes; and her faco met mine with equal love. The first night or 
two I had felt no pleasure—whether tlirough years of self uhusc or not 
I do not know,—but this night my whole Ixdng was exciteil. 1 met 
her once und sometimes twice a week and was always tliinking of her. 
My sister saw mo looking love sick one day and I heard her say ‘He*s 
in love,' which rather flattered me, and 1 looked more love-sick and 
idiotic than ever. It was all wrong and por\-crtcd. She continued to 
meet her (ianoi, and intended to marry him. We both spoke of ‘him’ 
as an adultress speaks of her husband. That high level of tears and 
childlike joy in our youth and lovo was never reached again. But I 
realized her her kisses, her presence—after all those years of horror 
(if sho had only known)—more even than the bexual act itself; while 
she, os time went on, commenced to ahow a curiosity which I thought 
desecrating; she liked to cxaniino^to ‘let her hand stray,’ were her 
words. Even her beauty seemed impaired some nights and I caught a 
gleam in her eye and a cune of her lip I thought vulgar. But per¬ 
haps the next night I met her she would be as bright as ever, 

introduced her to my friends, who knew our relations, for 1 
blabbed everything. But she did not mind their knowing and if we 
met would give them all a kiss, so that I felt I had been rather too 
profuse in my hospitali^, though I sOll would say: ‘Have another 
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one, Bert; I don't mind.* But wlmtrvcr I made of myself she 
forgo VO me anything, and waft fonder of me every time we mot, while I, 
although I did not know it for a long time, waft less fond of her. 
Slie know how to revive my love, hov'over. Some nights she would 
not meet ith\ un<l I wnuhl he like a madman. (Hhor nights she would 
imet me, but not let me raise her dross. She would lie on me, on a 
moonlit niglit, and her young face in fthadow like a siren's in its 
frame of hair, merolj’ to kiss me. But what kiftsosl Slow, cold kisses 
changing to clinging, passionate ones. She would leave my mouth to 
loi)k around, A» if frightene<l, and t'oine hack, open-mouthed, with a 
side-coaUirt of lijts that brought out unexpected felicities, 

‘*()no night her futticc saw us together, and followed n^e after I 
left her, luit on turning a corner I ran. I ridieuled him to her and 
despised him. 1 should have found it ditlieult to say why, Another 
night her brother attacked me, an<l it would have gone hard with me, 
but Annie pulled me in and bangcnl the door. We were in a friend's 
house, but her father came around soon and laid n stick about licr 
shoi]ld<Ts, in my presence. 1 tried to talk big. and said something 
idiotic alout l)oing as good a man ns her Indrothed, as thougli iny in^ 
tent ions were hoiiorahle, which for one brief moment made Anno look 
at me, paler faced and changed, such n strange glance. But he beat 
her holms enjoying my rage, and ahe wont away, crying in her hands, 

1 was allowed to go unmolested. 

“I K>on received a letter from her asking me not to mind and 
making an njijvointineiit, at which sho turnc<l up cheerful and uncon* 
corned. She went to confession, and would meet me afterwards; and 
her faith in that, and the difTerenco of our religions (if I had any 
religion) would make her seem strange and alien to me at times, even 
bnnnl. At lost our mcelings Wcamo a mere hahit of sensuality, with 
all charm, ami suggt'Htion of hotter things eliminated. . . . 

went with my friend George (wlm shared my r(K)in) one after¬ 
noon and cnlloil at Annie's school; she kept an infants* school of her 
own. She came to the door herself. It was the first tamo I had seen 
her in daylight, and I thought her cheek-l)ones bigger; she certainly 
wn« not so pretty as on the first evening I met her. Gt'orgo had told 
me he would sleep away if I wnnb^d the room, and when next I mot 
her she jiromiscd to come and sleep with mo. Before 1 had always mot 
her on the grass, under trees. She came, and the sight of her young 
limbs and breasts re\ivcd something of my love for her, my bettor love. 
But she was insntiahle and more sensual every day. One day she caino 
wlien I was not well, and would not go away disapiiointcd, I had met 
Ji voiy* pretty girl about tins time, and now resolved to give Annie 
up» which I did in tho crudest manner, cutting her dcad» and rofusing 
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to answer her letters and touching mess«g«'s. I heard that she would 
cry for hours, bxit I was harder than adamant. . . . 

“1 thought myself very much in love with the verj* pretty girl 
for whom I had thrown up Annie. She livc<l with her mother and two 
sisters, one older than herself, the other a mere child. The eldest 
sister, a handsome, dark girl like a S|K»!iiar<l, was not virtuous. She 
was pyoil naturctl; too much so, and took her pleasxire with several of 
us, dying, not long aft<T, of consumption. I thought her sister, my 
girl, was virtuous, and I meant to marry her—some day. At any rate, 

1 saw her mother, who livwl in a well-furnished hou<e and was a 
superior woman. This did not prevent my trying to seduce her daughter. 
I did not succeed for a long time, though she did not cease meeting 
mo. The sisters came to sco us. I knew, one night, her sister was xip- 
Btairs with D. and I guessed what they were at, so I suggested to her 
she should creep up on tliom for fun. f^he did so, came back, excitc<l 
and pak—and gave herself to me. Ik>b .«hc was not a virgin and in 
time I had a glimpse of her unhappy fate and her mother’s position. 
Her father was dead or divorced, and her mother, I U-Heve. was 
mistress to some wealthy bookmaker. 1 am not sure, there was always 
a mystery hanging over the mother, nor am I certain that she connived 
at her daughter’s seduction, but the girl’s account was that after 
eoiiio successful Cup day tlwro had been too much chninpngnc drunk 
all around, and that a man she looked on as a friend came into her 
bedrtom tliat night when sho was titc montic and seduced or violnU-<l 
her^whichever word you like to choose. Since then his visits had 
bion frc(|iient until sho met mo, she said, and if I would bo true to 
her sho would bo a true wife to me, and I iM-licved her nnd still be¬ 
lieve she nH*ant what eho Haul. But 1 loft Melbourne shortly uftiT 
this, our lctt 4 !rs got few and far l)clw(*cn, and ultiniaUdy I liaard she 
was married to a young njan who hud always boon in love with her. . . . 

•‘Among tho inniaU's of the boarding house was a ‘married^ couide 
who staved for some time; he was an insignificant, ugly, little, cross* 
eyed coiiunercial traveler; sho was a pretty, little oreaturc who lookwl 
as innocent and was ns merry as a child; wo all vie<l in paying her 
atUuitions and waiting on her like slaves, the Inmband always smiling 
a cryptic wnile. After they had left it won hiuUA they were not 
married at all; the oldest hands had been taken in. . . . One after* 
noon I met liolly, th© commercial traveler’s wife, nnd she Btopi>ed and 
spoke to mo. I remembered what I had heard and venture<l on some 
pleasantry at which she laughed, and on my proposing that we should 
go for a walk she consented. She had left the commercial traveler, it 
came out in conversation, nnd wo went on talking and walking, one 
idea only in my mind now; could I detain her till dark? Dolly, who 
was very pretty indeed, amused herself with me for hours, playing 
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hot flnd cold, snubbing me one minute, encouraging me with her eyes 
aiiolher. Hour after hour went nn*l she found this game so entertain* 
ing that she aecotnpanied me to I he park behind the Botanical Gardens, 
And it was not until it was too late for me to catch a train homo 
tliat she giive herself to me. In fact, we stayed out tho whole of 
that warm summer night. As the hours wont by she told me of 
her home in I.ori<lon and how slie first went urong. She hud been a 
good girl till one day ou an excursion she drank some rum or gin, 
which seemingly revivetl some domiaiit taint of heritage; when she 
went home that night she foU Hat at her mother’s feet. Her parents, 
well-to-do shopkeepers, who had forgiven her several times before, 
turned her out. She became one man’s niistret^ and then another’s. 
She begun early, anil was scarcely 19 now. She would leave off tho 
drink for a time and try to be rospocfablc. She loved her father and 
mother, but she could not help drinking at times. She S|>oke cheer¬ 
fully and laughingly about it all; she was young, strong, good natured, 
and careless. Wo went to sleep for a little while and then wandcrcfi 
ill the early morning down toward tho eonietery, when she tried to tidy 
her hair, asking me how I hud enjoyed myself and not >vaiting for an 
answer. She was thirj*ty, she said, and when the public houses opened 
wo Nvent anil had a drink. It was the first time I had seen her drink 
ulcolio),—nt the lionrding house she had always been tho picture of 
health and sweetness,—and I saw a change come over her at once, so 
that I understood nil that she had toUl me. The sleepless night may 
have made it worse, hut the look that came into licr eyes, and tho 
looseness of the fibres not only of lior tcH-talo \Yet mouth, but of 
e\ery muscle of her face was startling and piteous to sec. She saw 
iny look an<l laughed, but her laugh was equally pitiHius to hear, and 
when she spoko again licr voice had changed too, and was equally 
piteous. She nske<l for another. *No, don’t,* I bogged, for tho pretty 
girl I had tin tiered myself I had passed a suniincr’s night with that 
most young men would envy, showed signs of changing, like some 
siren, into a llabby, blear-eyed boozer. That hurt iny vanity. 

met her another night and sho took mo to her lodgings, and 
I slept with her all night. I no longer tried to stop her drinking, but 
drank with her. I censed to treat her with courtesy and gallantry; 
sho noticed it, but only drunk tho more, drank till she became dirty in 
her ways, till her good looks punished, I left her, too drunk to stand, 
as some friend, n woman, called on her. 

**Shc camo to see nio onco more, like her old self, so well dr^sod 
And W'oll behaved, and chatted so cheerfully to my landlady tliat the 
latter afterward congratulated mo on having such a friend* Dolly 
carried a parcel of underclothing sho had made, with a few toys, for 
tho children of a poor man in tho suburbs, and I accompanied her to 
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the house. There was great excitement among the ragged children; in 
fact, U>e atmosphere became so dangerously full of Jove and charity 

that I commenced to feel uncomfortable,—the shower of roses again,_ 

and was glad to find myself in the open air. We went for a walk and 
had several drinks, which made the usual change in Dolly. I got tire<l 
of her. determined I would leave her, spoke cruelly, and finally—after 
having connection with her on the dry seaweed—rose and left lier 
brutally, walke<l nw.ay faster and faster, «leaf to her remonstrances, 
and careless whether or how she reached the station. . . . 

“I had gone to Iwlgi* with a family whon; I had been accustomed 
to \'i8it as a friend; there were two daughters; the elder, engugwi to a 
young German who was away with a survey party, had a rather plain 
face, but a strong one and was herself a strong character, and I cam© 
to like her in spite of myself; the second girl hml light golden hair, a 
fresh complexion, a short nose, and rather large mouth, which con¬ 
tained beautiful teeth; they were both good, obedient, inntK-ent church¬ 
going daughters. As there was plenty of amuseojcnt there of an 
evening, singing and dancing. I did not go out, got into betler ways, 
and grailually gave up drinking to excess. 1 was so improved in ap¬ 
pearance that nu old acquaintance did not recognize me. My anecdotes 
and fun amu.^cd Mrs. S., the mother of the girls. She could l>c very 
violent on occasions, I found, and I learned that there had been terrible 
scones ut times, and that from time to time it had been necessary to 
place her in an asylum, I wont for drivea with the girls and to 
theatres, and ought to have been happy and glad to find myself in 
such good quarters. The mother trusted mo so entirely that she left 
UU9 for hours with the girls, the younger one of whom I would kiss 
soinetimea. She was engaged to a young fellow whom I spoke to 
patronizingly, but whose shoes I was not worthy to fasten. I was th« 
cause of quarrels between them. They made it up again but I tiiink 
bo noticed the change that was taking place in Alice. For from 
kissing her I had gone on—all larking at first. \Vc formed the habit 
of sitting doum on the sofa when alone and kissing steadily for ten 
minutes or more at a time. She was excited without knowing what 
was the matter with her—but I knew. And one day when our mouths 
were together I drew her to mo and coiuincnccd to stroke her legs 
gently down. She trembled like a string bow, and allowed my band 
to go farther. And Uicn she was frightened and ashamed and com¬ 
menced to laugh and cry together. She bad these hysterical attacks 
several times and they always frightened me. It ended in iny seduc¬ 
ing her. She broke olT her engagement, and then was sorry; but soon 
she thought only of mo. . . . One day Alice and I were nearly caught, 
I had just left her on the sofa and had conunonced drawing at a table 
with my back to her when suddenly her mother came in without her 
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shoes, while Alice had one hand up her clothes arranging her under* 
clothing. The mother stopped dead and shot me one glance I shall 
never forget- ‘Why, Alice, you frighten me!* she said. I feigned sur¬ 
prise an<l asked *What is the matter f Alice, although she was fright¬ 
ened out of her wits, inanagt'd to .sUimmer: ‘Ho couldn't sec me—you 
couldn't see njc, could yout' appealing to me. But I had managed to 
collect my senses a bit and although still under that maternal eye 1 
asked,—at last turning slowly around to Alice: ‘See? What do you 
moan? See whatV’ And I looker! so mystified that the mother was 
dweived, and contcntA‘d herself with scolding Alice and telling her 
U) run no risks of that sort. I breathed again. 

“But I was near the end of my tether. Alice and I talked about 
everything now. She told me about her life at boarding .vhool and 
the strange ideas some of the girls had about men unil marriage. After 
leaving school she had been sent to a large millinery or drapery cstab- 
lishment to Umrii sewing and dressmaking. Here, she said, the talk 
was awful at times, and one girl had a book with pictures of men’s 
organs of generation, which was passed around and excited their 
curiosity to the highest pitch. 

“I had <lays of tenderness and contrition, and even told her I 
would get on and marry her. Then the tears would come into her eyes 
and she would say: ‘1 seem to feel us if you were my husband now.’ . . . 

“I had to see a man on business and went to his cottage. Tho 
door was opened hy his wife, a handsome, dark-eyed young woman, 
who looked us if butter would not melt in her mouth. After leaving 
a message I went on talking to her on other subjects. She pi(|ucd my 
vanity in some way. and made me feel curious and restless. I found 
myself thinking of her after I left and looking back I saw she was 
still looking at me. 

“To make a long story short, she encouraged me. It ended by 
my leaving the 8. family and going to hoard with them. T. D., the 
husband, was glad of my company and my money. They had n little 
boy—wliose father T. was not. I soon understoml her inviting looks 
at me. For she was a general lover, and an old man, in a good govern- 
nieiit billet, visited her often when T. IX was away: I will call him 
Silenus. There was also a dark, handsome man who built organs. 
The latter came one day and sent for some beer. I was working in my 
room, and it so happened that before bo knocked she had been going 
further than usual in her talk with mo; in fact, ns good as giving mo 
tho word. When her friend was admitted ho had to pass my open door 
and iio gave mo a look with his black eyes and I gave him a look 
which told each U’hat tho other’s game was. It is %vondcrful what a 
lot can be learned from a single glance of tho eyes. When I saw the 
Uttio boy bringing in the boor I felt that ho had bested nio. But she 
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brought me in a glass first, and putting her do\\-n on the sofa I scored 
first. It WAS done so suddenly, so brutally, that, acjcustonied as she 
must have boon to such scenes she turned red and bit licr under lip. 
But she sent the other man away in a few minutes. After that she 
was insiUiable; it was every day and sometimes twice in one day. 
I commenced to U* gloomy and miserable again. And there was not 
even a pretense of love. There was no deception alout her; she even 
inlroducrd me to Sileims and we made excursions t(»gether, for which 
he paid, as he had plenty of money. We were always drinking, until 
at last I could cat nothing unless 1 had two or three whiskies. I be- 
came very thin, niy horizon seemed black and all things at an end. 
(But T. D. enjoyed his meals and was really fond of his wife and her 
boy and his work; life was pleasiint to him.) She would go up to 
town with me and to a certain hotel; afUT drinking she would leave 
me waiting while she retired with the handsome young landlord for a 
short time. She told me when she came back tliat he was a groat 
favorite with married women. 

“She told me that Silonus visited a woman who practiced fellatio 
on him. Mrs. D. thought such practices ftlx>nunnb]c and could not 
imagine how a woman could like doing such u thing. 

“When sho was out walking with me one day T. D.’s name came 
up and she said in a slightly altered voice: *I!e told me? ho loved mel* 
It was a word seldom used by her exc<»pt in jest. I threw'* u startled 
look at her and caught an inquisitive and ai>ologotic look in return, 
such a strange and touching glanc*o that I saw I hud not yot under¬ 
stood her.—there was an enigma somewhere. When, bit by bit. she 
told me her life, I understood, or thought I understood, that strange 
childlike glance in this young w*oman steeped to her eyes in sin. No 
one had ever mode love to her or spoken to her of love in her life. 

“It had commenced at school. She must hove b<'en a particularly 
fine and handsome girl, judging from her photographs. She had seen 
boys playing with girls’ privates under the form and felt jealous that 
they did not play with her*8. She had no mother to look after her and 
she noon found plenty of boys to play with her, and young men, too, 
as slic grew older. Slio took it ns she took her meals. She had been 
really fond of her child’s father, but as he had shown no tenderness 
for her, nothing but a craving for sensual gratification, she would 
ratber have died than lot him know. She soon tired of her attach* 
ments, she told roe. She did not like T. 1>. lie was not the complainant 
husband; ho was spirited enough, but he believed everything she told 
him. One daj' he came home unexpectedly when wo were together on 
the bare palliass in her room. It was a critical moment when his 
knocks were )>eard, and in the hurry and excitement ^mc inoisturo 
was left on the bed. The knocks became louder, but she was calmer 
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than I, and bade me run dowTj to the closet. I could hear her cheerful 
and chafiing voice greeting him. When I walked in back to iny own 
room she called out: ‘Here's T. home!’ I learned afterward that ho 
had been surly and suspicious, and had seen the moisture on the bed, 
and a^ked al>out it. whereupon she had turne<l the tables upon him 
completely, he ought to be ashamed of himself; she knew what ho 
iiieuut by his insinuations; if ho must know how that moisture come 
on the bed. why she put the soup there in a hurrj' to catch a Ilea. 
He believed her and brought her a present next day in atonement for 
his uus)uci4ms. 

‘‘During hor monthly periods, when I could not touch her, she 
would conic in and play with mo until omissions occurred, nnd my 
fceliiigsi had Ijccoiuo so jH^rwrled that I o%-en preferred this to coitus. 
The orgnsiu would ocrur twice in her to onct‘ in ine, and though her 
eyes were rather hard and her mouth too, she always lookctl well and 
ehtH'rful, while 1 was gloomy and depresswl. In her side, however, 
was a hard lump, wliich pained her at times, nnd which, doubtless, 
wius waiting its time. . . . 

“Ono day I felt so low in health that I proposed to T. D. that wo 
should take a boat and sail out in the bay for a day or two, Tho sea, 
the change, tho ojion air revivotl mo, and I even niado sketches of tho 
black gjLilor as lie stored the boat. One day when I was left alone 
in charge of tho boat, as I fidt the time hanging on my hands, for tho 
sea, tho blue sky, the lovely day gave me no real pl(y\sure, I remember 
abusing myself, the old habit reasserting itself ns soon ns I was alone 
and idle. \Mien T. l>, came back ho brought Mrs. D. with him, laugh* 
iag and jolly as usual. Sho was surprised when lying next to mo 
Milder the deck on our return I did not respond to her advances. It 
would have pleased her, with hor husband only a few feet away, 
After that I s|>cnt a night with her, but sho was getting tired of mo. 
t did not care for her, but it hurt my vanity and I made a few attempts 
to bo imjwrtinent. Sho looked at ino coldly nnd threatened to com¬ 
plain to T. . . . 

*4 want to relate on impression I roccive<l ono night about this 
time when with so'cral friends wo called at a brothel. I forget my 
companion, but I remember two faces. It was winter, and great de« 
press ion prevailed in Adelaide. \Vc had been talking to tho mistress 
as wo drojik some boor and were pretending to bo jolly fellows, al¬ 
though wo were wot, cold, and had not enjoyed ourselves (at least, I 
had not), and she was speaking harshly nnd jeeringly about two girls 
she had now who had not earned a penny for tiie past week. Just 
then wo hcord footsteps and she said in a lower tone: 'Here they are.' 
Thoy camo in, unattended, having ascertained which tho brothel-keeper 
snorted and turned hor back to them. Tbo foces of the girls, who 
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were quite young, looked so miserable that even I pitied them. The 
look on the face of one of those girls as she sIockI by the hearth 
drawing oil her gloves lives in my memory. Too deep for tears was 
its sorrow, shame, and hopelessness. . . . 

“I had given up drink and was living in the bush. To anyone 
with normal nerves it would have been a happy time of quiet, rustic 
peace, Ijeauty, and relief from city life. With me it was restless vanity 
ainotinting to mailnoss. In every relation, action, or i>o.s.sible event in 
which I figured or might figure in the future, I always instantaneously 
called up an imaginary audience. And then this imaginary audience 
admired everything I did or might do, and put the most heroic, gallant, 
and romatio construction on my acts, ap|)eurance. lineage, ami breeding. 
Suppose I saw a pretty girl on a hu»h road. Insteiul of thinking 
‘There is a pretty girlj I should like to know her or kiss her,’ as I 
suppose tt healthy, normal young man would think, I thought after this 
fashion: “There is a pretty girl; now, as I pass her she will think I 
am a handsome and aristocratic-looking stranger, niul, ns 1 carry a 
skoteh-liook, an artist—“A landscape painterl How romantic!” she will 
say, and then she will fall in love with me.’ etc. This preoccupation 
with what other peoj.lo might think or would think so engrossed all 
my time that I had no means of enjoying the presence, thought, or 
favor of the divine creatures I met, and I must have appeared 
‘cracked’ to them with my reticence, pride, and silly airs. 

“I met girls as foolish os myself sometimos. Once at a i<$ble 
d’Mte 1 met a young girl who went for u walk with me and let me 
know her carnally although she was little more than a schoolgirl. She 
was going down to town soon, she said, and would mo<d me at a certain 
hotel (belonging to relations of hers) in Adelaide on a certain «l«te, 
TOmc time ahead; if I took a room Uiero she would come into it dur¬ 
ing the night. In the meanwhile I had given way to drink again and 
abused myself at intervals. I came down to town, drunk, in the coach 
and kept my appointment with the young girl at the hotel, expecting 
a night of pleasure; hut she merely stored at me coldly us if she had 
never seen mo before. I abused niysclf twice in my solitary room. 

“I met a middle-aged schoolteacher (who had once been an 
ofllcer in the army) down for bis holidays. As ho spoke well, and 
was a ‘gentleman,’ I cultivated him. One night he asked mo to meet 
a girl ho had an appointment with and tell her ho wus not well enough 
to moot her. He foolishly told me the purpose of their intonded meet 
ing. I went to the trjsting-place. at the buck of the hotel, and met 
the girl. On delivering my luessago she smiled, mado some joke about 
her friend, and lookeil at me os much as to say: ‘You will do us 
well.' I had been drinking, and in the most hrutol manner I took her 
into a closet. By some strango chance or state of nerves she gave m« 
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ox<]uisito plrasmro, but the orgasm oatiie with me before it did with 
her, anti in spite of her disniipointmcnt and protests I stood up and 
pidltHi hor out of the place for fear some one should lind us there. 
Still protesting she follouinl nio, but her fo<it slipj^cd on the paved 
court, and she (ell down on her face. When Jshc rose I saw that her 
front teetlj were broken. I look oil at her witlnnit pity, with iin- 
piitienee. and abruptly leaving )icr I went into the hold to 'the colonel.' 

I conunenced to tell him lies, when ho asked me with a weak laugh 
wliat had l>oen k<H»ping me, I smtle<l with low cunning and drunken 
%'nnity, evading the question. Then he accused me directly. I only 
laughed; but, drunk as I was, ! remember the Ux>k of the ageing 
bachelor as ho siiw he had bt*en Ik* tray ed by a younger man. lie had 
known her for years. . . . 

‘*I was now living in the home of a woman who was separated 
from her husband and kept lo<lgers. She had a daughter, with whom I 
walked out, a pretty girl who drank like a fish, as her mother also did. 
There wore other lodgers coming and going. I would lie down all day 
ami keep myself saturaU*d with beer. I c«niinence<l to get fat and 
bloaU^d, with the ways of ft brothel bully. A broken-down, drunken 
old woman who visited the house and had bcH>n a beautiful lady in her 
youth tobl me I should end my days on the gallows trap. Tlie samo 
woman when drunk would lift up her dress, sardonically, exposing her- 
ftelf, Uthcr old women would congregate in the neglectnl and dirty 
bediwins and tell fortunes with the cards. One little woman, an 
onanist, was like a character out of Dickens, exaggernlt'd, afToetctl, un¬ 
natural, with remains of gimtility and society manners. Amidst all 
this drunkenness and abandonment May. tho landlady's daughU*r, pro* 
served her virginity. Young lodgers would take liberties with her, 
but at a certain stage would receive a stinger on tho face. The girl 
liked me and would kiss me, but nothing else. And then^K>ut of this 
home of drunkenness and shame—May fell in love with some pretty 
boy she met by cliancc, whom sho never asked to her home. She began 
to neglect me, even to neglect drink, and to dream, preoccupied. I 
felt a restless jealousy, but sho would look at inc, without resentment, 
without recognition, without seeing me, look mo straight in the eyes 
as I w*A8 talking to her, and dream and dream. This same pretty boy 
seduced her, 1 believe. When next I met her she w*a9 'on tho town,' 
her one dream of spring over. . . . 

"About this time I had one of those salutary turns that have 
marked cjiochs in my life, and ns a rosult I left that houso and reso- 
hitcly abstained from drink. ... I was now in a small up-country 
town. I commenced to piny croquet and to rido out. Sometimes I w'as 
invited to dinner by n young man at tho bank, whoso house was kept 
by his sister. She had a small figure, a pretty but rather narrow 
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face, and wcU-bred manners; but there was a look in her asyinnietrical 
eyes, \n the sha])e of )ier thin hands, even in the :>toop of her shoulders, 
that seemed pussioiinte. One day—when her brother, a tine, sweet- 
blooded manly young athlete, was absent—1 ooninienced to pnll her 
about. S)ic giivc me one pa>8ionate kiss, but sai<l: ‘No! Do you 
know wbat keeps me straight? It is the thought of my brother/ I 
refrained from molesting her further, i met other girls, some pretty 
and arrogant, others plain and hungry-eyed; it was a country tow-n 
where there were four or live females to every* male. But I could 
not s{>eak frankly and candidly to a young woman as the young 
blinker did. . . . 

‘*I remember that one night, Mlien I was living at the Port, I 
slept all night with a prostitute who had taken a fancy to me and 
who used to cry* on my shoulder, much to my impatience and annoy* 
anoo. In the sanio binl with us, h'ing beside me, was a girl aged about 
12. On my expressing surprise 1 was told she was UdOd to it and 
noticed nothing. But in the inoniing I turned iny head and looked at 
her, and even in the dim light of that dirty bi'ilroom 1 could see that 
her eyes had noticed and undcrstiMKb She pressed herself against mo 
and smiled; it was not the smile of an infant. I could nwrd many 
instances 1 have observed of the precocity of children. 

**At one time I made the acquaintance of three young men, two 
in the customs, the other in a eurvej^or's ollice. At the first glance you 
would have said they wore ordinary nice young clerks, but on becem* 
ing better acquaint’d you would notice certain pc<*uliarities. a looseness 
of mouth, a restlcHS, nervous inquietude of manner, an indcMTibublc 
gleam of the eye. They were very fond of performing and singing at 
amateur minstrel show's and developed a certain comic vein they 
thought original, though it reminded me of prufc'^sioual corneronen. 
However, 1 enjoyed their singing and drinking habiiH and went to their 
lodgings several iiighta to play curds, drink beer, and tell funny stories. 
One night they asked me to stay all night and on going to u room 
with two beds I was told to have one. Presently one of the young 
men came in and commenced to undress. But before going to bis bed 
ho made a remark which, though I Inul Ikhmi drinking, opened my 
eyes. 1 told him to shut up and go to bed, speaking firmly and rather 
coldly, and he went reluctantly to his o>vn ImhI. But another night 
when they lind shifted their lo<)gings and were all Hicepitig in the same 
room 1 was drunk and went to bed with the same fair-buired young 
man. On waking up in the night 1 found my bedninte tampering with 
me. The old force came over mo and I abused him, but refused to 
commit the crime he wanted me to. His penis was sitibII ond pointed. 
I rose early in tho morning, sobered, sufTcring, and covered with shame, 
and went hastily away, refusing to stay for breakfast. I thought 1 

IT 
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cftiiglit An aitiay^ed And ^’il stnilo on the fncw of the other two. 
Meeting the throe the same evening in the fitrect, I passed them blush* 
ing, and my bedmate of the previous night blushed also. . . . 

“I now took clieap lodgings in North Adelaide, Here I had slight 
recurroncos of the strangeness and fear of going mad which I had 
experienced once before. I led such a solitarj' life and fell into such 
a queer stato that I turned to religion and attended church regularly. 
It was api>roaching the time for tho‘^> young men and women who 
wished to be confirmed to prepare themselves, and a struggle now 
cTiHUtHl between niy pride and my wish to guin rest and peace of iniod 
in Jesus. I was self-conscious to an 5ncre4lible degree, and dreaded ex¬ 
posure or making an exhibition of myself, but still went to church, 
hoping the grace of (Jod would doscend on me. I had no other re¬ 
sources. I had no pleasure in life, and was so shattered and in such 
misery of dread that I welcomed the only refugo that seemed open to 
mo. At last, one Sunday, I had what I thought was a call; I shed 
a few t4*ars. and although tingling all do^^'n my apinc I wont up in 
the cathc<lrul and joined those who were going to be confirmed. I 
attended special meetings and shocked the good bishop very much by 
teliing him 1 had never been baptised. I had to bo baptized first 
and went one day to the cathedral and ho baptized mo. When the 
critical awful moment came the bishop, whose faith even tlicn sur¬ 
prised mo somehow, held my hand in his cold palm, and gave it a 
pressure, eyeing mo, expectantly, inquisitively, to sec ony change for 
tho bettor. But> it so hap|>ene<l, that morning I was in a horrible 
temper and black mood, hard and dry-eyed, and no clmngc came. Still, 
I tried to believe there was a change. 

was confirmed with others, had a prayer-book given me with 
prayers for nearly everj* hour in tho day, and was always kneeling and 
praying. I procured a long, white surplice, and assisted at suburban 
services, even conducting small ones myself, reading the sermons out 
of books. But my mood of rage increased, and ono Sunday I had to 
walk a long w*ay in a now pair of boots. I shall never forget that 
hot Sunday afternoon. My feet commenced to ache and a murderous 
humor seized mo. I swore and blasphemed ono moment and prayed to 
God to forgive me tho next. When I reached the chapel where I hod 
to asaist tho chaplain I was exhausted with rage, pain, fear, and 
religious mania, I thought it probablo I had offended tho Holy Ghost. 
When, next Sunday, I went to try my hand at Sunday-school teaching 
I woro a pair of boots so old tliat tho little boys laughed. I was 
always talking of my conversion and tho spirit of our Saviour. I 
do not know what tho clergymen I root thought of me. I thought 1 
ahould like to bo a minister myself, nud questioned a Church of 
England parson as to the amount of study necessary. H© received my 
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question rather coldly, I thought, which discouraged me. As my dread 
gradually diuiinished, though I still felt strange, I made excuses for 
not conducting sendees, although I continued to read niy Bible and 
prayer-book, and really believed I had bi*en ‘born agjiin.* 

“Surely now, I thought, that I had Christ's aid, I shall he able 

to break olT my habit of scILubusc that had been the curse of my 

youtli. What was niy horror and dismay to find that, when the mood 
came on ino next, I went down the same as ever* Ax\d after all my 

suffering and dread and fear of fits! What could I do! Was I mad, 

or what? 1 was really friglitent^ at my helplessness in the matter 
and <lecidcd on n course of conduct that ultimately brought me past 
this danger to better health and comparative liappinoss. I said to 
myself that there is always a certain amount of preliminary thought 
and dalliance before I do this deed; doubtless this it is that renders 
me incapable of resisting. I decided, therefore, never to let my 
thoughts commcfiee to dwell on histful things, but to think of some* 
thing else on the first intimation of their appearance in my mind. 
I rigorou.sly followed this rule; ond it proved successful, and I recom* 
mend it to others in the same predicament ns myself. After suffering 
weeks and months of dread and illness once more, falling away in 
flesh and turning yellow, I gradually mended a little. I had u hotter 
color and tone, and was something like other young men, barring a 
strange alternate exaltation and depression. Even this gradually be¬ 
came leas noticeable, and my moods more even and reliable.’’ 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


It has been remarked by Profe.ssor Wilhelm Ostwald tha) 
the problem of homose.vuality is a problem left over to us by tlie 
Middle Ages, which for five hundred years dealt with inverts 
as it dealt with heretics and witches. To regard the matter thus 
is to cmpliasize its social and humanitarian interest rather thar 
its i)iological and psychological significance. It is no doubt this 
human interest of the question of inversion, rather than its 
scientific imi>ortanco, great as the latter is, wliich is mainly 
resjwnsible for the remarkable activity with which the study of 
homosexuality has been carried on during recent years. 

The result has been that, during the fourteen years that 
have passed since the last edition of this Study was issued, so 
vast an amount of work has been carried on in this field that 
the preparation of a new edition of the book has been a long 
and serious task. Nearly every page has been rewritten or 
enlarged and the Index of Authors consulted lias more than 
doubled in length. The original portions of the book have been 
still more changed; sixteen new Histories have been added, 
selected from others in my possession as being varied, typical, 
and full. 

These extensive additions to tlic volume have rendered 
necessary various omissions. Many of the shorter and less in¬ 
structive Histories contained in earlier editions have been 
omitted, as well os three Appendices vvhich no longer seem of 
sufficient, interest to retain. In order to avoid undue increase 
in the size of this volume, already much larger than in the 
previous editions, a new Study of Eonisin, or sexoesthetic inver¬ 
sion, will be inserted in vol. v, where it will perhaps be at least 
as much in place as here. 


Havelock Ellis. 
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PEEFACE TO FIEST EDITION. 


It was not my intention, to publisli a study of an abnormal 
manifestation of the sexual instinct before discussing its normal 
manifestations. It has liappened, however, that this part of my 
work is ready first, and, since I thus gain a longer period to 
develop the central part of my subject, I do not regret tlio 
change of plan, 

I had not at first proposed to devote a whole vohune to 
sexual inversion. It may even be that I was inclined to slur 
it over as an unpleasant subject, and one tliat it was not wise 
to enlarge on. liut I found in time tliat several j>ersous for 
whom I felt respect and admiration were the congenital subjects 
of this abnormality. At the same time I realized that in Eng¬ 
land, more than in any other country, the law and public opin¬ 
ion combine to place a heavy i)eunl burden and a severe social 
stignja on the manifestations of an instinct which to those per¬ 
sons who possess it frequently appears natural and normal. It 
was clear, therefore, that the matter was in special need of 
elucidation and discussion. 

There can be no doubt that a peculiar amount of ignorance 
exists regarding the subject of sexual inversion. I know med¬ 
ical men of many years’ general experience who have never, to 
their knowledge, come across a single case. We may remember, 
indeed, tliat some fifteen years ago the total number of cases 
recorded in scientific literature scarcely equaled those of British 
race which I have obtained, and that before my first cases were 
published not a single British case, unconnected with the asylum 
or the prison, had ever been recorded. Probably not a very 
large number of people aro oven aware tbat the turning in of 
the sexual instinct toward persons of the same sex can ever be 
regarded as inborn, so far as any sexual instinct is inborn. And 
very few, indeed, would not be surprised if it were possible to 
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publisli a list of tho names of sexually inverted men and women 
who at the present time are honorably known in church, state, 
society, art, or letters. It could not be positively affirmed of 
all such persons that they were born inverted, b\it in most tho 
inverted tendency seems to be instinctive, and appears at a some¬ 
what early age. In any case, however, it must be realized tliat 
in this volume we are not dealing with subjects belonging to the 
lunatic asylum or the prison. We are concerned with individuals 
who live in freedom, some of them suffering intensely from their 
abnormal organization, but otherwise ordinary members of so¬ 
ciety. In a few cases we are concerned with individuals whose 
moral or artistic ideals have widely influenced their fellows, who 
know nothing of the peculiar organization which has largely 
molded those ideals. 

I am indebted to several friends for notes, observations, 
and correspondence on this subject, more especially to one, 
referred to as “Z.,” and to another as who have ob¬ 

tained a considerable number of reliable histories for me, 
and have also supplied many valuable notes; to **Josiah 
Flynt” (whose articles on tramps in Atlantic Monthly and 
Harper's Magazine have attracted wide attention) for an 
appendix on hoinosc.xuality among tramps; to Drs. Kiernan, 
Lydston, and Talbot for assistance at various points noted in 
the text; and to Dr. K., an American woman physician, who 
kindly assisted me in obtaining cases, and has also supplied an 
appeudLx. Otlicr obligations are mentioned in the text. 

All those portions of the book which are of medical or 
medicolegal interest, including most of tlie cases, have appeared 
during tlie Inst three years in the Alienist and Neurologist, Uie 
Journal of Mental Science, tho Centralblatt fiir Nervenheilhunde, 
the Medicolegal Journal^, and tho Archivo dalle Psicopaiie 
Sessttale. The cases, as they appear in the present volume, 
have been slightly condensed, but nothing of genuine psycho¬ 
logical interest has been omitted. Owing to some delay in 
the publication of the English edition of the work, a Ger¬ 
man translation by my friend. Dr. Hans Kurella, editor of the 
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Ceniralblatt fiir Nervenheilkunde, has already appeared (1896) 
in the Bibliothck fiir Sozialtvisscnschaft. Tlie German edition 
contains some matter which has finally been rejected from the 
English edition as of minor importance; on the other hand, 
much has been added to the English edition, and the whole care¬ 
fully revised, 

I have only to add that if it may seem that I have unduly 
ignored the cases and argunients brought forward by other 
writers, it is by no means because I wish to depreciate the valu¬ 
able work done by my predecessors in this field. It is solely 
because I have not desired to popularize the results previously 
reached, but simply to bring forward my own results. If I had 
not been able to present new facta in what is perhaps a new 
light, I should not feel justified in approaching the subject of 
sexual inversion at all. 

Havelock Ellis. 
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SEXUAL insrVERSIOX 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTIOK. 

ITomos^xuality Among Animals—Among tlie Lower Human Races 
—The Albanians—The Greeks—The Eskimos—The Tril>cs of the North¬ 
west United Stiites—Homosexuality Among Soldiers in Europe—Indif¬ 
ference Frequently ifanifested by European I^wer Classes—Sexual 
Inversion at Romc^^IIoniosexuality in Prisons—Among Men of Ex¬ 
ceptional Intellect and Moral Ixviders—Muret—Michelangelo—Winkcl- 
munn—Homosexuality in English I^i^to^y—Walt ^Vhitmun—Verlaine— 
Burtoii^s Climatic Thnor>' of Hoinosexuality—The Racial Factor—Tho 
Prevalence of Homosexuality Today. 

Skxdal inversion, as here understood, means sexual instinct 
turned by inborn constitutional abnormality toward persons of 
tlio same sex. It is thus a narrower term tlmn homosexuality, 
which includes all sexual attractions between persons of the same 
sex, even when seemingly due to the accidental absence of the 
natural objects of sc.xual attraction, a phenomenon of wide occur¬ 
rence among all human races and among most of the higher 
animals. It is only during recent years that sexual inversion 
has been recognized; previously it wius not distinguished from 
homosexuality in general, and homosexuality was regarded as a 
national custom, as an individual vice, or as an unimportant epi¬ 
sode in grave forms of insanity.^ We have further to distinguish 
se.xual inversion and all other forms of homosexuality from an¬ 
other kind, of inversion which usually remains, so far as the 

I Taking all its forms fn bloc, as they are known to the police, 
homosexuality is seen to posscen foroiidablc proportions. Thus in 
France, from ofllcial papers wliich passed through M. Cnrlier’s bureau 
during ten year* (1800*70), ho compiled a list of 0;i4*2 pcilcrasts who 
came within the cognizance of tho police; 2049 Parisians, 3709 provin¬ 
cials, and 684 foreigners. Of these, 3432, or more than the Imlf, could 
not be convicted of illegal acts. 
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(1) 
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PSiCIIOLOGY OF SEX. 


sexual irnpulso itself is concerneJ, heterosexual, that is to say, 
nornial. Inversion of this kind leads a person to feel like a 
person of the opposite sex, and to adopt, so far as possible, the 
tiistes, habits, and dress of the oi>positc st‘X, while the direction 
of the sexual iinpvdse remains normal. This condition I tenn 
scxo-cstlietic inversion, or Konism. 

The nomcnclnture of the liighly important form of soxual per* 
version with which we are here concerned is extremely varied, and 
most investigators have been much puzzled in coming to a conclusion 
as to the best, most exact, and at the same time most colorless names 
to apply to it. 

The first in the field in modern times was Ulrichs who, as early 
ns 1802, used the appellation “I’rnninn” (Uranier), based on the well- 
known myth in Plato’s itanquet. Later he Germanized this term into 
“Urning” for the male, and “l^ningin” for the female, and referred to 
the condition itself as 'T’rningtum.” He also invented a number of 
other related terms on the same Iwsis; some of these terms have had 
n consideruhle vogue, hut they are too fanciful and high-strung to secure 
general aeceptancc. If used in other languages than German they cer¬ 
tainly should not be used in their Germanized shnjK*. and it is scnrcely 
legitimate to use the term “Urniiig” in English. “Uranian” is more 
correct. 

In Germany the first term accepted by recognized scientific author¬ 
ities was “contrary sexual feeling” (KontrUrc Sexualempfindung). It 
was devised by Westphal in 18*50, and used by KrafTt-Kbing and Moll. 
Though thus accepted by the earliest authorities in this field, and to 
he reg-irded ns a fairly harmless and vaguely descriptive term, it Is 
somewhat awkward, and is now little used in Gerinaiiy; it was never 
currently uscil outside Germany. It hius been largely sujMTScded by 
the term “homosexuality.’' This also was devised fby a Httle-knowu 
Hungarian doctor, Hcnkcrt, who used the pseudonym Kertbeiiy) in 
the same year (1800), but at first attracted no attention. It has, 
philologically, the awkward disadvantage of being a bastard term com¬ 
pounded of Greek and I.a(in elements, but its significance—se.xual 
attraction to the same sex—is fairly clear and definite, while it is free 
from any question-begging association of either favorable or unfair- 
able character, (Edward Carpenter has proposed to remedy its 
bastardly linguistic character by transforming it into “homogenio;” 
this, however, might mean not only “toward the same sex,” but "of the 
same kind,” and in German already possesses actually that meaning.) 
The term “homosexual” has the further advantage that on account Of 
its classical origin it is easily translatable into many languages. It 
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is now the most widespread gemrnl term for the phenomena we are 
dealing with, and it has been used by Hirsohfeld, now the chief author¬ 
ity in this field, as the title of his encyclopedic work, Die 
Horn osrxtujliiaU 

‘‘Sexual In^'ersion*^ (in French “inversion sexuellc/* and in Italian 
“inver^^ione sossuale“) is the term which has from the first been chiefly 
used in France and Italy, ever since Charcot and Magtian, in 1SS2, 
published their cases of this anomaly in the Archires dc yruroloffi^. 
It had already been employed in Italy by Tamus^ia in the Retest a 
Spcrimcntaic di Frctiiafria, in 1878. I have not discovered when and 
where the term “sexual inversion** was first used. Possibly it first ap¬ 
peared in English, for long before the pa|>or of Chari'Ot and Magnan 
I have noticed, in an anonymous review of Westphars first paper in 
tlie Journal of Mental Science (then edited by Dr. Maudslcy) for 
October, 1871, that “ContrUre Sexunlcmpfindung'* is translated as “in- 
verU'd sexual pnKdivity.** So far as I am aware, “sexual inversion** 
wan first uswl in English, as the bo.st term, by J. A. Syinoiuls in 188^, 
in Ins privately printed essay, A Problem in Greek Kthics. Ijitcr, 
in 1807, the same term was adopted, I believe for the lirst time publicly 
in English, in the present work. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the numerous other names which 
have been proposed. (A discussion of the nomenclature will be found 
in the first chapter of Ilirschfcld’s work, Die lIomoscTualitHt^ and of 
some special terms in an article by Schoufen, SixuaJ^Rt'obleme, 
l>4?cembcr, 1012.) It may sulTice to mention the ancient tlu*ological and 
legal term “sodomy** (sodomia) because it Is still the most iKipulor 
Uwin for this per>'erdion, though, it must be rcmenil>or<tl, il has lK‘c*oino 
attached to the physical act of intercourse per anum, even when carried 
out heterosexual!y, and has little reference to psychic sexual prcwlivity. 
This t4‘rm has its origin in the story (narrated in Genesis, ch. xlx) 
of Lot’s visitors whom the men of Sodom desired to have interomirse 
with, and of the subsequent destruction of Sodom and Oomorrali. Tliis 
story furnishes a sufficiently good ground for the use of the term, 
though the Jews do not regard sodomy as the sin of Sodom, hut rather 
inhospitnlity and hardness of heart to the poor (J, Preiiss, Biblisch- 
Talmudischc SIcdisin, pp. 570*81), and Christian theologians also, both 
Catholic and ProUistani Jahrbuch fiir sexueffe Zxcischenstufen^ 

vol. iv, p. 100, and Uirschfeld, IlomofiCxuolUdt^ p. 742), have argued 
that it was not homosexuality, but tlicir other ofTenscs, which provoked 
the destruction of the Cities of the Plain. In Germany “sodomy" has 
long been U3c<l to denote bestiality, or sexual intercourse with animals, 
but this use of the term is quite unjustified. In English there is 
another term, “buggery/* identical in meaning with sodomy, and equally 
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faniilinr. '‘Bugger’’ (in Frcncli, l>oii<?rc) is n corruption of “Bulgnr/' 
the Ancient Ihilgiirian heretics linving been populnrly supposcnl to prac* 
tise this perversion. 'Flie ixjople of every country have always been 
eager to associate sexual i>cn'crsions with some other country than 
their own. 

The terms usually niloptod in the present volume are “sexual in* 
version” ami “lioinosexuality.” The first is used more espc<*iaHy to 
imlicate that the sexual impulse is organically and innately turned 
toward individuals of the same sex. The second is used more com* 
prelienHivoly of the general phenomena of sexual attraction l>etween 
]iersons of tlio same sex, even if only of a slight and te^nporary char* 
ui'h'f. It may be admitted that there is no precise warrant for any 
distinction of this kinil betvvL»en the two terms. The distinction in the 
phenomena is, however, still goiicrally recognised; thus Iwan BhK*h 
applies the term “homosexuality’’ to the congenital form, and “pseudo- 
homosexuality** to its spurious or simulaU*d forms. Tliuso persons who 
are nttraeteil to both sexes are now usually termed “bisexual,” 
a more convenient term than “psyehosexual hermaphrodite,” which was 
formerly used. There remains the normal |K*rson, who is “heterosexual.” 

Jicffore appronebiug the Rtudy of sexual inversion in cases 
which wc may investigate with some degree of scientific accu¬ 
racy, tlierc is interest in glancing briefly at the phenomena as 
they appear before us, as yet scarcely or at all dilTerentiated, 
among animals, among various human races, and at various 
periods. 

Among animals in a domesticated or confined state it is 
easy to find evidence of homosexual attraction, due merely to the 
absence of the other sox.' This was knouTi to tlic ancients; the 
Egyptians regarded two male partridges as the symbol of homo¬ 
sexuality, and Aristotle noted that two female pigeons would 
cover each otlier if no male was at hand. BufTon observed many 
examples, especially among birds. He found that, if male or 
female birds of various species—sucli as partridges, fowls, and 
doves—^wore sliut up together, they would soon begin to have 
sexual relations among themselves, the moles sooner and more 

1 Tho chief general collection of data (not hero drawn upon) con¬ 
cerning homosexuality among animals is by tho zoologist Prof. Karach, 
“PUderaatio und^ Trihadio boi den Tioron,*’ Jahrbuch fur scxueltc Ztris- 
^hcMtufm^ vol. ii. Brehm’s Ticricbcii also contains many examples. See 
also a short chapter (ch. xxix) in Uirschfeld's lIotnoseTuaHiUi. 
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frequently tlian the females. More recently Sainte-Claire Beville 
observed tliat dogs, rams, and bulls, when isolated, iirat became 
restless and dangerous, and then acquired a permanent slate of 
sexual excitement, not ol>eying the laAvs of heat, and leading tliem 
to attempts to couple together; the presence of the opposite sex 
at once restored them to normal conditions.' Bombarda of Lis¬ 
bon states that in Portugal it is well known that in every herd 
of bulls there is nearly always one bull who is ready to lend him¬ 
self to tlie perverted whims of liis coiiipanions,® It may easily 
be observed how a cow in heat exerts an exciting influence on 
other c-ows. impelling them to attempt to play the bull's part. 
Lacassagne luis also noted among young fowls and puppies, etc., 
that, before ever Imving had ixdations with the ojtposite sex, and 
while in complete liberty, they make hesitating attempts at 
intercourse witli their own sex.^ This, indeed, together with 
similar perversions, may often be observed, especially in pujipies, 
who afterward become perfectly normal. Among white ruts, 
which are very sexual animals, Steinach found that, when de¬ 
prived of females, the males j)ractise homosexuality, thougli only 
with niales with whom they have long associated; the weaker 
rats play the passive part. But when a female is introduced they 
immediately turn to her; although they are occasionally alto¬ 
gether indifferent to se.x, they never actually prefer their own 
sex."* 

Witli regard to the playing of the female part by the weaker 
rats it is interesting to observe that Fere found among insects 
that the passive part in homosexual relations is favored by 
fatigue; among cockchafers it was the male just separated from 

1II. Sainte-Claire Deville, “Do I’Intcmnt et eon Influence sur 
I’cducation do la jeunease,” a paper read to tbo AcadCnilu des Sciences 
Morales et Polili«pics, July 27, 1S71, and quoted by Chevalier, L’lnver- 
eion ficxuelle, pp. 204-6. 

2 M. Bombarda, Comptes renduH Congrta IntcrnatxonaJc do rj.n- 
thropoloffie Criminelle, Amsterdam, p. 212. 

3 T.jicas8agnc, “Dc la CriniiimlitC chez les Animaux,” jtevue 
Sciantifique, 1882. 

4 Steinach, ‘TJtersuchungen zu verglcichendo Physiologie,” Archiv 
fUr die Oceammte Phyaiotopie, Bd. Ivi, 1804, p. 320. 
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the female who would take the passive part (on the rare occa¬ 
sions when homosexual relations occurred) with a fresh male.^ 

Homosexuality appears to be specially common among birds. 
It was among birds that it attracted the attention of the ancients, 
and numerous interesting obser\’ations have been made in more 
recent times. Thus Selous, a careful bird-watcher, finds that 
the ruff, the male of the Machetes pngnax, suffers from sexual 
repression owing to the coyness of the female (the reeve), and 
consequently the males often resort to homosexual intercourse. It 
is still more remarkable that the reeves also, even in the presence 
of the inalo.s, will court each other and have intercourse.- Wo 
may associate this with the high erotic development of birds, the 
dillicultv with which tumescence seems to occur in them, and 
their long courtships. 

Among the higher animals, again, female monkeys, even 
when grown up (as Moll was informed), behave in a sexual way 
to each other, though it is diflicult to say how far this is merely 
in play. Dr. Seitz, Director of the Frankfurt Zoological Garden, 
gjuc Moll a record of his own careful observations of homosexual 
phenomena among the males and females of various animals 
confined in the Garden {.intclopc cervxcapra. lios Indxcus, Capra 
hirais, Ovxs sfcaiopyga).^ In all such cases wo are not concerned 
with sexual inversion, but merely with the accidental turning of 
the sexual instinct into an abnormal channel, the instinct being 

1 F«5rCs Coiiipics-rctidua Soci^tf- dc Biologic, July 30, 1898. Wc may 
pcrhniis connoct this witlj nn ob.wrvntion of E. Selous {Zoologist, May 
and Sept., 1001) on a bird, the Great Cre.<5tcd Grebe; after pairing, the 
male would crouch to the female, who played his part to him; the 
same thing is found among pigeons. Selous su^esls that this Is a relic 
of nrimitivo hermaphroditism. But it may be remembered that in tbo 
nialo generally sexual intercourse tends to be more exhausting than in 
the female; tliis fact would favor a reversion of Uicir respective parts. 

_2E. Selous, “Sexual Selection in Birds,” Zodlogiat, Feb., 1907, p. 
05; lb.. May, p. 1(59. Sexual aberrations generally arc not uncommon 
among birds; see, e.jir., A. Heim, “Scxuelle Verirrungen bci VOgeln in den 
Tropen,” Sexual-Probicntc, April, 1913. 

3 Sec Moll, Untcrstichungcn iiber die Libido Scxualia, 1898, Bd. i, 
pp. 309, 374'5. For a stininmry of facts concerning homosexuality in 
animals see F. Kar.sch, “PHilernslie und Tribadle bci den Ticren auf 
Grand der Literatur.” Jahrbuen fiir scxuelle Ztoiachenatufen, Bd. ii. 
1899, pp. 120-164 
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called out by an approximate substitute, or even by difTused emo¬ 
tional excitement, in the absence of the nonnal object. 

It is probable, however, that cases of true sexual inversion 
—in which gratification is preferably sought in the same sex— 
may be found among animals, although observations have rarely 
been made or recorded. It has been found by lluccioli, an 
Italian authority on pigeons, that among Belgian carrier-pigeons 
inverted practices may occur, even in the presence of many of 
the other sex.i This seems to be true inversion, though we are 
not told whether these birds were also attracted toward the op¬ 
posite sex. The birds of this family appear to be specially liable 
to sexual per\-ersion. Thus M. J. Bailly-ilaitre, a breeder of 
great knowle<lge and a keen obsen-er, wrote to Girard that **tlicy 
are strange creatures in their manners and customs and are apt 
to elude the most persistent observer. No animal is more de¬ 
praved. Mating between males, and still more frequently be¬ 
tween females, often occurs at an early age: up to the second 
year. 1 have had several pairs of j)igcons formed by subjects of 
the same sex who for many months behaved as if the mating were 
natural. In some cases this hud taken place among young birds 
of the same nest, wlio acted like real mates, though both sub¬ 
jects were males. In order to mate them productively we have 
hod to separate them and shut each of them up for some days 
witli a femjile.”2 in the 'Berlin Zoological Gardens also, it has 
been noticed that two birds of the same sex will occasionally be¬ 
come attached to each other and remain so in spite of repeated 
advances from individuals of opposite sex. This occurred, for in¬ 
stance, in the case of two males of the Egj’ptian goose who were 
thus to all appearance paired, and always kept together, vigor¬ 
ously driving away any female that approached. Similarly a 
male Australian sheldrake was paired to a male of another 
species.^ 

Among birds generally, inverted sexuality seems to accom- 

> Muccioli, “Dcgpnoraziono o Criminalitil noi Colombi,” Archivio di 
Pgichiatria, 1893, p. 40. 

2 L'lntermidtarc dee Biologietes, November 20, 1897. 

3R. I. Pocock, Field, 25 Oct., 1913. 
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pany the development of the secondary sexual charecters of the 
oppo.'ite sex which is sometimes found. Thus, a poultry-breeder 
describes a hen (colored Dorking) crowing like a cock, only some¬ 
what more harshly, as a cockerel crows, and with an enormous 
comb, larger than is ever seen in the male. This bird used to 
try to tread her fellow-hens. At the same time she laid early 
and regularly, and produced “grand chickens.”* Among ducks, 
also, it has occasionally been obser%'ed that the female assumes 
at tlie same tinjc both male livery and male sexual tendencies. 
It is probable that such observations will be multiplied in the 
future, and that sexual inversion in the tnie sense will be found 
commoner among animals than at present it appears to be. 

'I’raccs of homosexual practices, sometimes on a large scale, 
have been found among all the great divisions of the human race. 
It would be possible to collect a considerable body of evidence 
under this head.- Unfortunately, however, the travellers and 
others on whoso records we are dependent have been so shy of 
toucliing tliese 8\ibjccts, and so ignorant of the main points for 
investigation, that it is very difficult to discover se.vual inversion 
in the jjroper sense in any lower race. Travellers have spoken 
vaguely of crimes against nature without defining the precise 
relationship involved nor inquiring how far any congenital im¬ 
pulse could ho distinguished. 

liooking at the phenomena generally, so far ns they have 
been recorded among various lower races, wo seem bound to 
recognize that there is a widespread natural instinct impelling 
men toward homosexual relationships, and that this has been 
somctinies, though very exceptionally, seized upon, and developed 
for advantageous social purposes. On tlio w’hole, however, un¬ 
natural iutercourso (sodomy) has been regarded as an antisocial 
oifcDse, and punishable sometimes by the most serious penalties 
that could be invented. This was, for instance, tlie case in 

X R. S. Rutherford, **Cromng Hons/* Poultry, January 20, 1800. 

sTIub has now been veiy thoroughly done by Prof. F. Karsch* 
TTaaok in a lar^ book, Daa OMchgcschlichtlicho Lcbcn der Noturvolker, 
loll. An earlier and shorter stu<ly by the same author was published 
in the Jahrbuch ftir ecsuellc ZtpUohinsiufcn, Bd. iii, 1901. 
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ancient ilexico, in Pern, among the Persians, in China, and 
among tlie Hebrews and Molianimetlans. 

Even in ven- early history it is possible to find traces of 
homosexuality, with or without an implied disa])proval. Its ex¬ 
istence in Assyria and Pabvlonia is indieated bv the ('odex 
Hamurabi and b}' inscriptions which do not on tlie whole refer 
to it favorably^ As regards Eg)|)t we loam from a Fayum 
papyrus, tound by Flinders Petrie, translated by Grilliths, and 
discussed by Oefele,- that more than four thousand years ago 
homosexual practices were so ancient that they were attributed 
to the godft Horus and Set. The Egyptians showed great ad¬ 
miration of masculine beauty, and u would seem that they never 
regarded homosexuality as punishable or even reprehensible. It 
is notable, also, that Egyptian women were sometimes of very 
virile type, and Ilirschfeld considers that intennediate sexual 
types were specially widesjiread among the Egyptians.^ 

One might l>e tempted to expect that homosexual practices 
would be encouraged whenever it was necessary to keep down the 
population. Aristotle says that it was iillowetl by law in Crete 
for this end. And l^ofessor Haddon tells me that at Torres 
Straits a native advocated sodomy ou this ground."* There 
seems, however, on the whole, to he little evidence pointing to 
this utilization of the practice. The homosexual tendency ap¬ 
pears to have flourished chiefly among warriors and warlike peo¬ 
ples. During war and the separation from women that war in¬ 
volves, the homosexual instinct tends to develop; it flourished, 
for instance, among the Carthaginians and among tlie Normans, 
as well as among the warlike Dorians, Scythians, Tartars, and 
Celts,® and, when there has been an absence of any strong moral 

1 Soc a brief and rather inconclueivo treatment of the question 
Druns iIciM9ner» ^^Asbyriologiscbo sStudicn/’ iv^ iiiiteilungen' Jer Tor* 
dcraaiatifichen Oc^elUcfutfi, 1907. 

2 Monatshcftc fur praktischc Dcrmatotoffic, Bd. xxix^ 1899, p. 400. 

3 Ilirschfeld, Die Homo$emalii(ii, p« 739. 

4 Beardtnore also notes that sodomy is ^^regulnrly induigiM in** in 
New Guinea on this account. {Jour$uil of the Anthropoloffical Institute^ 
May, 1800, p. 404. 

have been told bv medical men in India Dint it is specially com¬ 
mon among the Sikhs, the finest snldlcr-raco in India. 
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feeling against it, the instinct has been cultivated and idealized 
as a inilitan- virtvie. partly because it cuunteracts the longing for 
the softening feminine influences of the home and partly because 
it seems to have an inspiring influence in promoting heroism and 
heiglitcning esitrit de cwps. In the lament of David over Jona¬ 
than wo have a picture of intimate friendshij)—“passing the love 
of women”—between comrades in arms among a barbarous, war¬ 
like race. There is nothing to show that such a relationship was 
sexual, but among warriors in Xew Caledonia friendships that 
were un<loubtedly homosexual were recognized and regulated; 
the fraternity of arms, according to Foley,^ complicated with 
pederasty, was more sacred than uterine fraternity. Wo have, 
moreover, a recent example of the same relationships recognized 
in a modern European race—the Albanians. 

Halui, in the course of his Af6anucAc Studicn. (1854, p. IOC), 
says that ttic young men between 1C and 24 love Iwys from about 12 
to 17. A Gege marries at the age of 24 or 25, and then he usually, but 
not always, gives up t>oy-lovc. The following passage is reported by Hahn 
ns the actual language used to him by an Albanian Gegv: "Tlic lover’s 
feeling for the Iwy is pure ns sunshine. It places the beloved on the 
same pedestal as a saint. It is the highest and most exalted passion 
of which the human breast is capable. The siglit of a beautiful youth 
awakens nstonisliniciit in tlje lover, and opens the door of his heart 
to the delight which the contemplation of this loveliness afTords. Lovo 
takes |>ossessioD of him so completely that all his thought and feeling 
goes out in It. If ho finds himself in the presence of the belovwl, ho 
rests absorbed in gazing on him. Absent, he thinks of nought but him. 
If the beloved unexpectedly appears, he falls into confusion, changes 
color, turns alternately pale and rod. His heart beats faster and 
impedes his breathing. Ho has cars nnd eyes only for the beloved. Ue 
shuns touching him with tho hand, kis.scs him only on the forehead, 
sings his praise in verse, a woman’s never.” One of those lovc-poems 
of an Albanian Gege runs as follows: “The sun, when it rises in tho 
morning, is like j’ou, boy, when you nro near me. When your dark 
eye turns upon me, it drives my reason from my head.” 

It should he added that Prof. Weigand, who knew the Albanians 
well, assured Betho {Rheinischc^ Museum /ur PhUologis, 1907, p. 476) 
that the relations described by Hahn are really sexual, although tom* 

1 Foley, Bulletin Soci4t6 d'Anthropologie de Paris. October o, 1879. 
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pered by ideal ism. A Ccrnian .scholar wlio trawl led in Albania some 
years ago, also, assured XUcke {Juhrhuch pir scxudlr Zicischcnfitufcn^ 
vol. ix, 1908, p. 3*27) that he could fully conlinii Hulnrs statements, 
and that, though it was diflicult to speak positively, he doubted whether 
these relationships wore purely ideal. While mo^t prevalent among 
the Moslems, they are also found among the Cliristians, ami r<*ceive 
Iho blessing of the priest in church. Jealousy is frcHjueutly aroused, 
the same writer remarks, and even murder may be committed on 
account of a l>or. 

It may be mentioned here that among the Tschuktschos, Kam- 
5chatda]9, and allied peoples (according to a Russian Hnthro[K>logical 
journal quoted in Scxuat-Frohlcmcj Januarj', 1913, p. 41) there are 
homosoxual marriages among the men, and occasionally among the 
women, ritually consecrated and openly recognized. 

The Albanians, it is possible, belonged to the sanie stock 
which produced the Dorian Greeks, and the most important and 
the most thoroughly known case of socially recognized homo- 
Bexniality is tiiat of Greece during its period of highest military 
as well as ethical and intellectual vigor. In this case, as in those 
already mentioned, tlio homosexual tendency was frequently re¬ 
garded as having beneficial results, which caused it to be con¬ 
doned, if not, indeed, fostered as a virtue. Plutarch repeated the 
old Greek statement tfiat the Beotians, the I>acede!uonians, and 
the Cretans were the most warlike stocks beesmse they wore the 
strongest in love; an army composed of loving homose.xual 
couples, it was held, would he invincible. It appears that the 
Dorians introduced paitleraslia, as the Greek form of homo¬ 
sexuality is termed, into Greece; they were the latest iuvader.s, a 
vigorous mountain race from Uie northwest (tlie region includ¬ 
ing what is now iVlhania) who spread over the whole land, the 
islands, and Asia Minor, becoming the ruling race. Homo¬ 
sexuality was, of course, known before they came, h\Jt they made 
it honorable. Homer never mentions it, and it was not known as 
legitimate to the /TColians or the lonians. Bethe, who has written 
a valuable study of Dorian paideraslia, states that the Dorians 
admitted a kind of homosexual marriage, and even had a kind 
of hoy-marriage by capture, the scattered vestiges of this prac¬ 
tice indicating, Bethe believes, that it was a gercral custom 
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among the Dorians before the invasion of Greece. Such unions 
even received a kind of religious consecration. It was, moreover, 
shameful for a noble youth in Crete to Jiave no lover; it sjMjke ill 
for his character. By jtaulerasfia a man propagated his virtues, 
as it were, in the youth he loved, implanting them by the act of 
intercourse. 

In its later Greek pha,«es paidcraMxa wa.s associated less with 
war than with athletics; it was refined and intelleclualizcd by 
poetry and philosojihy. It cannot be doubted that both ..Eschylus 
and Sophocles cultivated boy-love, while its idealized presenta¬ 
tion in the dialogues of Plato has caused it to be almost identi¬ 
fied with his name; thus in the early Charmidcs we have an 
attnulive account of the youth who gives his name to the 
dialogue and the emotions he excites are described. But even in 
the early dialogues Plato only conditionally approved of the 
sexual side of jHiideraslia and he condemned it altogether in the 
final Laws.^ 

The early stages of Greek paidrrastui are very interestingly 
studied by Ilctho, "Dio Dorische Knabcnliebc,” Rhcinischca Huscum fUr 
Philolagic, 1907. J. A. Syiiiuiids’a essay on the Inter aspects of paiJer- 
a.slia, csp(H:inlly ns reflected in Greek literature, A i*ro6/cm Orcck 
Efhicn, is eontnined in the early German edition of Die present study, but 
(though privately printed in 1883 by the author in an edition of twelve 
copies and since pirated in another private tKlition) it has not yet been 
publi.shed in Knglish. Pauicrastia in Greek poetry has also been studied 
by Paul llrundl, Jahrburh fiir acxucUe Zicischcnalufcn, vols. viii and ix 
(1900 and 1907), and by Otto Knapp {Anthropophyteia, vol. iii, pp. 
254'200) who seeks to demonstrate the sensual side of paicfcra'Sfta, On 
the other hnnd, Licht, working on somewhat the same lines as Betho 
[Zcilschrift fiir ScxualioisscMchaft, August, 1908), deals with the 
ethical element in paiVfcrttstid, points out iU benefleial moral influence, 
and argues that it was largely on this ground that it was counted 
sacred. Licht has also published a learned study of paidcraatia in Attic 
comedy {AHihropophyteia, vol. vii, 1910), and remarks that "without 
paidcraalia Greek comedy is unthinkable.” Paidcraatia in the Greek 
anthology has been fully explored by P. Stephnnus (yoArtwch fiir 
aexuclle Zwiackenatufen, vol. ix, 1008, p. 213). Kiefer, who has studied 

1 See, o.g,, O. Kiefer, “Plato's Stcllung *u IlomoscxunUtUt,” Jahr- 
buch fiir secmclle Zwtachcnalufcn, vol. vii. 
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SocrAtos in relation to lioniobc^xualiiy (O. Kiefer, ‘^Socrates und die 
Jloinosoxualitiit,’^ Jahrbuch fur scxucltc Ztcif^chauitufcn, vol. ix, 1008), 
couch ides that lie was bisexual but that his M'Xtuil iin|)u]s4\s luid liceii 
subliiiiated. It may be added that many results of recent invcsti^pitiuu 
concerning pouUTastia are suminurir4*d by llirschfeld, Z>ie //omo- 
Bcxuolitat, pp. 747-7HS, and by Edward Carpenter, Intermediate 7>pcs 
Among Primitive Folk^ 1014, part ii; see also Bloch, Die Proatituixon^ 
vol. i, p. 232 ct seq,, and Dcr Ursprung der SyphiliSy vol. ii, ]>. 504. 

It would appear that almost the only iudications outside 
Greece of paulera-ilic homosexninHt}’ sliowing a liigli degree of 
tenderuess and estlietic feeling are to be found in Persian and 
Arabian literature, after the time of the Abbasids, although this 
j)raetice was forbidden by the Koran.* 

In Constantinople, as Nticke was infonued by German in¬ 
verts living in that city, homose.xuality is widespread, most cul¬ 
tivated Turks being capable of relations with boys as well as 
with women, though very few are exclusively lioiuose.xual, so that 
their attitude would seem to be largely due to custom and tradi¬ 
tion. Adult males rarely have homosexual relations together; 
one of the couple is u.«ually a boy of 12 to 18 years, and this 
cotiditiori of tl>ings among the refined classes is said to resemble 
ancient Greek paiderastia. But ordinary homosexual prostitu¬ 
tion is prevalent; it is especially recognized in the baths which 
abound in Constantinople and are often open all night. The 

attendants at these baths are youths who scarcely need an invita- 

« • 

tion to induc^e them to gratify the client in this respect, the 
gratification usually consisting in masturbation, mutual or one¬ 
sided, as desired. The practice, though little spoken of, is car¬ 
ried on almost openly, and blackmailing is said to be unknown.® 
In the New Turkey, however, it is stated by Adler Bey that 
liomosexual prostitution has almost disappeared.® 

There is abundant evidence to show that homosexual prac- 

I Bcthc, op. oit., p. 440. In old Japan (lK*foro the revolution of 
1809) also, however, nccordingf to F. S. Krouss (Das Ocwhlcchlslrbcn dcr 
Japaner, eh. xiil, 1011), the homosexual relations between knights and 
their pages resembled those of ancient Greece. 

^ Archiv fiir Krimituil-Anthropolof/ie, 1006, p. 108. 

9 ZeiiBchfift fur BexuaJioiasenachaft, 1014, Peft 2, p. 73. 
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ticos exist and have long existed in most parts of the world out¬ 
side Europe, wlicn sul)5erving no obvious social or moral end. 
Kow far they are associated with congenital inversion is usuall\ 
ver}’ doubtful. In China, for instance, it seems that there are 
special houses devoted to male prostitution, though less numerous 

than the liouses devote<l to females, for homosexuality cannot be 

% 

considerofl common in China (its prevalence among Chinese 
abroad Ijcing due to the absence of women) and it is chiefly 
found in the nortli.^ When a rich man gives a feast he sends 
for women to cheer the repast by music and song, and for boys 
to scr^e at tjible and to entertain the guests by their lively con¬ 
versation. The boys have been carefully brought up for this 
occupation, receiving an excellent education, and their mcnUil 
(pialities are even more highly valued than their physical attract¬ 
iveness. The women are less carefully brought up and less 
esteemed. After the meal tlie lads usually return home with a 
considerable fee. What further occurs the Chinese say little 
about. It seems that real and deep atTection is often honi of these 
relations, at fust j)latonic, but in the end becoming physical, not 
a matter for great concern in the eyes of the Chinese. In the 
Chinese novels, often of a very literary character, devoted to 
ma.sculine love, it seems that all the preliminaries and transports 
of normal love are to be found, while physical union may termi¬ 
nate the scene. In Cliina, however, the law may be brought into 
action for attempts against nature even with mutual consent; the 
penalty is one hundred strokes with the bamboo and a month’s 
inij)risonmeut; if there is violence, the penalty is decapitation; I 
am not able to say how far the lav is a dead letter. According to 
Jlatignon, so far as homosexuality exists in China, it is carried 

1 Among the Snrts of Turkestan a class of well-trained and edu¬ 
cated homosexual prostitutes, resembling those found in China and 
many regions of northern Asia, bearing also the same name of batska, 
are said to be esjweially common bocauso fostered by tbo scarcity of 
womiut through j»oIygnmy and by the women's ignorance and coarseness. 
The institution of tlie 6atsAa is sup|>oscd to have come to Turkestan from 
Persia. (Herman, “Dio Pildcrnstic bei den Sarten," SexuaUProbirme, 
June, Iftll.) This would seem to suggest that Persia may have been a 
general center of dilTusions of this kind of refined homosexuality in 
northern Asia, 
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on ^ith much more decorum and restraint than it ia in Europe, 
and he thinks it may be put down to the credit of tlie Chinese 
that, unlike Euro]>cans, they never practice unnatural comiec- 
tion with women. His account of the customs of the Chinese 
confirms iforache's earlier account, and he remarks that, tliough 
not much spoken of, homosexuality is not looked down upon. He 
gives some interesting details concerning the boy prostitutes. 
These are sold by their parents (sometimes stolen from them), 
about the age of 4, and educated, while they are also subjected to 
a special j)hysical training, which includes massage of the gluteal 
regions to favor development, dilatation of the anus, and epila¬ 
tion (which is not, however, practised by Chinese Avomen). At 
the same time, they are taught music, singing, drawing, and the 
art of poetr)'. The Avaiters at the restaurants always knoAv Avhere 
tiiese young gentlcmeu are to be found Avben they are required 
to grace a rich man’s feast. They are generally accompanied by 
a guardian, and usually nothing ver)' serious takes place, for 
they knoAv their value, and money Avill not alAvays buy their 
expensive favors. They are verj- effeminate, luxuriously dressed 
and perfumed, and they seldom go on foot. There are, hoAvever, 
lower ordere of such prostitutes.^ 

Homosexuality is easily traceable in India. Dubois re¬ 
ferred to houses dcA'oted to male prostitution, Avith men dressed 
as Avomen, and imitating the ways of women.2 Burton in the 
^'Terminal Essay” to his translation of the Arabian Ni</ht3, 
states that Avlien in 1845 Sir Charles Napier conquered and an¬ 
nexed Sind three brothels of eunuchs and boys AA’ere found iu the 
small toAvn of Karachi, and Burton was instructed to visit and 
rqwrt on them. Hindus in general, however, it appears, hold 

1 Morache, art. “Chine,” Dictionnaire EnoyclopMitiue dcs Sciences 
Midicates; Matignon, "La Pedcrastic en Chine,” Archives d'Anlhropol- 
ogie CrimiiicUe, Jan., IHflO; Von dor Choven, «umniiiriw‘d in .AreAicc* 
de Neurologic, March, DO?; SciP-Ton-Fa, "L’Homosexualite en Chine,” 
Revue de Vllypnotismc, April, 1009. 

2 Aloeurs des Pcuples de VInde, 1825, a-o 1. i, part ii, ch. xii. 
In Lahore and LucknoAv, as quoted by Burton, Daville describes “men 
dressed as Avonien, Avith flowing locks under crowns of flowers, imitating 
the feminine AvaJk and gestures, voice and fashion of speech, ogling their 
admirer Avith all the coquetry of bayaderca.” 
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homosexuality in abliorrence. In Afghanistan homosexuality is 
more generally aoceptci.!, and Burton stated that “each caravan is 
accompanied bv a number of boys and lads almost in woman's 
attire, with kohled eyes and rouged checks, long tresses and 
hennaed fingers and toes, riding luxuriously in camel paniers.” 

If we turn t> the New World, we find that among the Ameri¬ 
can Indians, from the Eskimo of Alaska downward to Brazil and 
still farttier south, homosexual customs liave been very fre- 
^lently observed. Somctiiut*s they arc regarded by the tribe with 
iSonor, pometime.s with indifFerenco, sometimes with contempt; 
but they appear to be always tolerated. Although there are 
hx'al ditrerencos, tliese customs, on the whole, seem to have much 
in common. The best early description which I have been able 
to find is by LangsdorlT* and concerns the Aleuts of Oonalashka 
in Alaska: “Boys, if tliey hap|>en to be vorv' handsome,” he says, 
“arc often brought up entirely in tlie manner of girls, and in- 
ptnicte<l in the arts women use to please men; their beards are 
carefully plucked out as soon ns they begin to appear, and their 
chins tattooed like those of women ; they wear ornaments of glass 
heads upon their legs and arn>s, hind and cut their hair in the 
same manner ns the women, and supply their place with the 
men ns concubines. This shocking, unnatural, and immoral 
practice has obtained hero even from the remotest times; nor 
have any measures hitherto been taken to repress and restrain, it; 
such n>cn are known under the name of scJiopans/" 

Among the Konyagas IxingsdorfT found the custom much 
jfnore common tlian among the Aleuts; ho remarks that, al¬ 
though the mothers brought up some of their children in this 
way, they seemed verj' fond of their offspring. Lisiansky, at 
about the same period, tells us that: “Of all tlie customs of these 
islanders, the most disgusting is that of men, called schoopans, 
living with men, and supplying tlie place of w’omen. These arc 
brought up from their infancy with females, and taught all the 
feminine arts. They even assume the manner and dress of the 

1 Voi/apcs and Travels, 1814, part ii, p. 47. 
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women so nearly that a stran<rer would naturally take them for 
what tliey arc not. This odious j)iactife was formerly so preva¬ 
lent that the residence of one of these monsters in a house waa 
considered as fortunate; it is, however, daily losincr ground.”* 
lie mentions a case in which a priest had nearly married hvo 
males, when an interpreter chanced to come in and was able to 
inform him what he was doing. 

The practice has, however, apparently continued to be fairly 
common among the Alaska Eskimos down to recent times. Thus 
Dr. Engclmann mentioned to me that he was informed by those 
who had lived in Alaska, especially near Point Barrow, that as 
many as 5 such individuals (regarded by uninstructed strangers 
as ^‘hermaphroilites”) might he found in a single comparatively 
small community. It is stated by Davydoff, as quoted by Holm- 
berg ,2 that the boy is selected to he a schopan because he is girl- 
like. This is a i)oint of some interest as it indicates that tlie 
schupan is not effeminated solely by suggestion and association, 
but is probably feminine by inborn constitution. 

In Louisiana, Florida, Yucatan, etc., somewhat similar cus¬ 
toms exist or have existed. In Brazil men are to be found dressed 
as women and solely occupying themselves with feminine occupa¬ 
tions; they are not very highly regarded.^ They are called 
cudiruis: i.e., ciremmeized. Among the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico these individuals arc called rnujerados (supposed to be a 
corruption of mujeriego) and are the chief passive agents in the 
homosexual ceremonies of these people. They are said to be 
intentionally effeminated in early life by much masturbation and 
by constant horse-riding."* 

Among all the tribes of the northwest United States sexual 
inverts may be found. The invert is called a hole (“not man, 
not woman”) by the Montana, and a htirdash (“half-man, half- 

1 A. Lisiansky, Voyage, etc., l/»n<lon, 1814, p. 1800. 

2 Ethnoqraphiache Bkiztcn, 1855, p. 121. _ 

3C. F. P. von Mnrtius, Zur Ethnographic Amcrtkaa, I.c»pzig, 1867, 
Bd. I, p. 74. In Ancient Mexico Bernal Diaz wrote: Erant qua^ omnea 
Bodomta commaculaii, et adoUi^ccrtfcs multi, i?juHc6nJ^ loan^ 

pubticc, cibum gunrentof ah u^to diabolico et abominabth laborc. 

^ Ilammondf Scicual Impotence, pp. 163-174. 

2 
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woman’’) by the Washington Indians. The hole has been care- 
lullv studied by l>r. A. B. Holder.i Holder finds that the 
hotc wears woman’s dress, and that liis speech and manners are 
feminine. The dress and manners arc assumed in cliildhood, but 
no sexual practices take place until puberty. These consist in 
tlie practice of feUaiio by the bote, who probably himself experi- 
encH-s the orgasm at the same time. The hole is not a pederast, 
although pederasty occurs among these Indians. Holder ex¬ 
amined a hoti'. who was splendidly made, prepossessing, and in 
pcrfe<t health. With much reluctance he agreed to a careful 
exaiiiimition. The sexual organs were ejuite normal, though per¬ 
haps not (|uitc so large as his physufuc would suggest, but ho had 
never had intercourse with a woman. On removing his clothes 
he pressed liis tliiglis togetiier, as a timid woman would, so as to 
conceal completely the sexual organs; Holder says that the 
thiglis “really, or to my fancy,” had the feminine rotundity. 
He has heard a bole "beg a male Indian to submit to his caress,” 
and lie tells that “one little fellow, while in the agency board¬ 
ing-school, was found frequently surreptitiously wearing female 
attire. He was ]>imishcd, hut finally escaped from fcchool and 
hecaiuo a bote, which vocation he has since followed.” 

At Tahiti at the beginning of tlic nineteenth century, Turn- 
hull^ found that “there arc a set of men in this country’ whoso 
oj)cn profession is of such abomination that the laudable delicacy 
of our language will not admit it to bo mentioned. These are 
culled by the natives Mahoosj they assume the dress, attitude, 
and manners of U’onien, and aJTect all the fantastic oddities and 
coquetries of the vainest of females. They mostly associate with 
the women, who court their acquaintance. With the manners 
of tlie women they adopt their peculiar employments, making 
cloth, bonnets, and mats; and so completely are they unsexed 
that had they not been pointed out to me I should not have 
known them but as women. I add, with some satisfaction, that 

1 iVru> York Mcdiccl JoumcJ, Doc. 7, 1889. 

2 J. Turnbull, **A, Voyage Round the WorW in the Tear 1800,** 
otc., 1813, p. 382. 
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tile encouragement of tliis abomination is almost solely confined 
to the chiefs.” 

Among the Sakalaves of Madagascar there are certain bovs 
called sekaira. described by I^asnet. who are apparently chosen 
from childhood on account of weak or delicate ajijiearance and 
brought up a.s girls. They live like women and liave intercourse 
witli men, with or without sodomy, paying the men wlio please 
them.* 

Among the negro population of Zanzibar forms of homosex¬ 
uality which are believed to be congenital (as well as acquired 
forms) are said to be fairly common. Their frcquencv is thought 
to be due to Arab influence. The male congenital inverts show 
from their earliest years no aptitude for men’s occupations, but 
are attracted toward female occupations. As they irrow older 
they wear women’s clothes, dress their hair in women’s fashion, 
and behave altogether like women. They associate only with 
women and with male prostitutes, and (hey obtain sexual satis¬ 
faction by passive pederasty or in ways simulating coitus. In 
appearauc'C they resemble ordinary male prostitutes, who are 
common in Zanzibar, hut it is noteworthy that the natives make 
a clear di.stinctiou between them and men pmstitutes. The latter 
are looked down on with contempt, while the former, as being 
wliat they are “by the will of God,” arc tolcrated.2 

Homosc.xuality occurs in various parts of Africa. Cases of 
effeminatu) and passive sodomy have been reported from Unynm- 
wezi and Uganda. Among the Bangala of the Upper Congo 
sodomy between men is very common, esiK'ciully when they are 
away from home, in strange towns, or in fishing camps. If, 
however, a man had intercourse with a woman per auum he was 
at one time liable to be put to death.2 

1 Annates d'Hygii-nc ct dr .Uidedne Coloniale, 189fl, p, 494. 

2 0»kar Bautnann, '‘Contrare Soxual-ErwheiiimiKi-n boi die Neeer* 
Bevdikerung Zanzibara,” Zetischiift fiir Ethnologie, 1899. Heft G, p. 0G8. 

3 Bev. J. H. Weeks, Journal Anthropological Inxtiiule, 1900, p. 
449. I am informed by n nicdicul correspondent in tlie United StAtis 
that inversion is extremely prevalent among American negroes. “I bavc 
good reason to believe,” be writes, “that it is far more prevalent among 
them than among U>e white people of any ration. If inversion ie to be 
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xVinong the Papuans in some parts of New Guinea, as 
already nientioned, homosexuality is said to be well recognized, 
ajid is resorted to for convenience as well, perhaps, as for Mal- 
tliusiaii reasons.! But in the Pigo district of British New 
Guinea, where habitual sodomy is not practised. Dr. Seligmann, 
of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
niiule some highlv important obseiwations on several men and 
women who clcarlv apj)oa.rcd to be cases of congenital sexual in¬ 
version with some degree of esthetic inversion and even some 
anatomical niodilication.2 Those peoj)le, it may be noted, belong 
to a primitive race, uncontiiminated by contact with white races, 
and ]>ractically still in the Stone Age. 

Finally, lunong another allied primitive people, the Aus¬ 
tralians, it would appear that homosexuality has long been well 
established in tribal customs. Among the natives of Kimberley, 
Western Australia (who are by no means of low type, quick and 
intelligent, with special aptitudes for learning languages and 
music), if a wife is not obtainable for a young man he is pre¬ 
sented with a boy-wife between the ages of 5 and 10 (the age 
when a boy receives his masculine initiation). The exact nature 
of the relations between the boy-wife ajid his protector arc 
doubtful; they certAinly have connection, but the natives repudi¬ 
ate with horror and disgust the idea of sodomy.3 

regarded as a peimlty of ‘civiliution* tins is remarkable. Perlmpa, how¬ 
ever, the Negro, relatively to his rojHicify, is more highly civilized 
than we are; at any rate his civilization has been thrust upon him, 
and not acquired through the long thix>e8 of evolution. Colored inverts 
do.Hire white men as a rule, but are not averse to men of their own mco. 
I believe that 10 per cent, of Negroes in tho United States arc sexually 
iuvertc<l.” 

• Among the Papuans of German New Guinea, where tho women 
have great power, marriage is late, and the young men are comjwlled 
to live scjmratcd from the women in communal houses. Here, says 
Moskowski {XcitHchrift fiir Ethnoloyic, 1911, Ileft 2, p. 339), homosexual 
orgies arc openly carried on. 

55 C. G. Seligmann, “Sexual Inversion Among Primitivo Races,” 
Alienist ami Xeuroloyist, Jan., 1902. In a tale of tho Western Solomon 
Islands, reported by J. C. vVheelcr {Anthroimphyteia, vol. ix, p. 37C) 
we find a story of a man who would be a woman, and married another 
man and did woiimn's work. 

3 Hardman, “Habits and Customs of Natives of Kimberley, Western 
Australia,” proceedings Jtoyal Irish Academy, 3d scries, vol. i, 1880, 
p. 73. 
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Further light is llirown on lio3uo?exualitv in Australia hv 
the supposition of Spencer and Gillen ihat tlie mil-a operation 
(urethral sul>incision), an artificial hypospadias, is for the pur¬ 
pose of honmsoxual intercourse. Klaatsch luis disiussed the 
honiose.\ual origin of the mila operation on the basis of infor¬ 
mation lie received from missionaries at Niol-Xiol, on the north¬ 
west coast. The subincised man acts as a female to the as vet 
unoperated boys, who perform coitus in the incised opening. 
Itoth informed Klaatsch in 1906 that at Boulia in Queensland 
the operated men are said to “possess a 

These various accounts are of considerable interest, though 
for the most part their j)reciso significance remains doubtful. 
Some of theni, however,—such Holder's description of the 

hole. Baumann’s account of homosexual phenomena in Zanzibar, 
and especially Seligmanu’s observations in British New Guinea, 
—indicate not only the pre.senco of esthetic inversion but of true 
congenital sexual inversion. The extent of the evidence will 
doubtless be greatly enlarged a.s the number of competent ob¬ 
servers increases, and crucial points are no longer so frequently 
overlooked. 

On the whole, the evidence shows that among lower races 
homosexual practices are regarded with considerable indifTerence, 
and the real invert, if he exists among them, as doubtless he 
does exist, generally passes unpercoived or joins some sacred 
caste which sanctifies lus exclusively homosexual inclinations. 

Even in Europe today a considerable lack of rejiugnance 
to homosexual practices may be found among the lower dosses. 
In this matter, as folklore shows in so many other matters, the 
uncultured man of civilization is linked to the savage. In Eng¬ 
land, I am told, the soldier often has little or no objection to 
prostitute himself to the “swell’* who pays him, although for 
pleasure he prefers to go to women; and Hyde Park is spoken 
of as a center of male prostitution. 

»Klnatch, “Some Notoa on Scientific Travel Amongst the Black 
ropulationft of Tropic AuAtmlia/’ Adelniile meeting of Australian Asso^ 
iHoiion for Uie Advancement of Boiewe^ Jonuarj*, 1007, p. 6. 
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' Among tlm working masses of England and Scotland,” Q. writes, 
Vomni<Ioj*hip’ is well marked, though not (aa in Italy) very conscious of 
itself. Friends often kiss each other, though this habit seems to vary a 
good deal in different sections and coU^ries. Mert coninionly sleep to- 
getlier. whether comrades or not, and so easily get familiar, Occasion¬ 
ally, hut not so very often, this relation delays for a time, or even indefi¬ 
nitely, actual marriage, and in some instances is highly passionate and 
roiiinnlie. There is a good deal of grossnoss, no doubt, here and there in 
this <lireet]on among the masses; but there arc no male prostitutes (that 
I am aware of) wlu>se regular clients are manual workers. This kind of 
prostitution in Ijomlon is common enough, but I have only a slight p^T- 
sonal knowledge of it- Many youths are ‘kept* handsomely in apartmentsS 
by wealthy men, and they are, of cours*', not always inaccessible to 
others. Many keep themselves in lodgings by this means, and others eke 
out scanty wages by the same device: just like women, in fact. Choir* 
hoys reinforce the ranks to a consider able extent, and private soldiers to a 
large extent. Some of the Ixirraeke (notably Knightsbridge) arc groat 
centres. On summer evenings Hyde Park and the neighborhood of Albert 
(«ate is full of guardsmen and others plying a lively trade, and with 
little disguise, in nnifonn or out. In these cases it sometimes only 
amounts to a chat on a retired seat or a drink at a bar; sometimes re- 
cy^urso is had to a room in some known lodging-house, or to one or two 
hotels which lend tiu'iuselves to this kin<l of business. In any case It 
means a covetable addition to Tommy Atkins’s jiookot-money.” And Mr. 
ItalTalovich, speaking of London, remarks: ”Thc number of soldiers who 
prostitute themselves is greater than we are willing to believe. It is no 
exaggeration to soy that in certain regiments the presumption is in favor 
of the venality of the majority of the men.” It is worth noting that 
there is a perfect un<lersUinding in this matter l>etwoen soldiers and the 
police, who may always bo relied upon by the former for assistance and 
advice. I am indebted to my corres|K>ndcnt for the following notes: 
'‘Soldiers are no loss sought after in Franco than in England or in 
Ournmny, and special houses exist for militarj* prostitution l)cth in Paris 
and the gar risen-tow ns. Many facLs known aliout the French army go 
to prove that these habits have been contracted in Algeria, and have 
spread to a formidable extent through whole regiments. The facts re¬ 
lated by Ulrichs about the French foreign legion, on the testimony of 
a credible witness who had been a pathic in his regiment^ deserve niton* 
tion (/lr« p. 20; Jlemnor^ p. 27). This mnnt who was a Ger¬ 

man, told Ulrichs that the Spanish, French, and I Lilian soldiers were 
the lovers, the Swiss and German their beloved (see also General Bros* 
sier’s Report, quoted by Burton, Arabtoji Nights, voL x> p. 251). 
In Lucicn Dcscaves’s military* novel, Sous Offs (Paris, Tresso et Stocks 
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1890), dome details arc given regarding establifshments for male prosti¬ 
tution. See pages 322, 412, and 4L7 for description of the drinking-shop 
called *Auk Amis de rArmC*e,’ vhere a few niuids were kept for show, and 
also of its froqurnU>rs, including, in particular, tlic Adjutant I^prOvotte. 
VIrich8 reports that in the Austrian army lectures on homosexual vic’va 
are regularly given to cadets and conscripts (J/cwinon, p, 26). A 
soldier who hud left the army told a friend of mine that he and many 
of his comrades ha<l taken to homosexual indulgences when abroad on 
foreign service in a lonely station. He kept the practice up in £nglan<l 
^because the women of his class were so unattractive.* The captain oi 
an English man-of-war eaid that he was always glad to send his men on 
shore after a long cruise at sea, never feeling sure how fur they might 
not all go if left without women for a certain space of time/* I may add 
that A. Hamon {La France Sociale ct Politifjuc, 1891, pp. 053-55; 
also in his Feycholopie du J/i7ifair<r Profcasionolf chapter x) gives 
details as to the prevalence of homosexuality in the French urmy, espe¬ 
cially in Algeria; he regards it as extremely common, although the 
niajoritj* are free. A fragment of a letter by General Lamorici^^ro 
(speaking of Marshal Clinngnrnicr) id quoted: En Afrique nous cn 
iiions tous, mats lui cn est rest^ ici^ 

This primitive mflilFerencc is doubtless also a factor in the 
prevalence of liomosejcuality among criminals, although here, it 
must ba remembered, two otlier factors (congenital abnormality 
aud the isolation of imprisonment) have to be considered. In 
Ilussia, Tarnowsky obscn’cs that all pederasts are agreed that the 
common. j)eople are tolerably indifferent to their sexual advances, 
which they call “gentlemen’s games.” A correspondent remarks 
on “the fact, patent to all observers, that simple folk not in¬ 
frequently display no greater disgust for the abnormalities of 
se.vual appetite than they do for its nonnol maiiifestations.”! 
He knows of many cases in which men of lower class were flat¬ 
tered and. pleased by the attentions of men of liigher class, al¬ 
though not tliemsclves inverted. And from this point of view 
the following case, which he mentions, is very instructive:— 

A pervert wliom I can trust told me that he had made advances to 
upward of one hundred men In the course of the last fourtceo years, and 

1 In further illustration of this I have been told that among the 
common people there ia often no feeling against connection with a woman 
per onuM. 
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that he had only once jnct with a refusal (in which case the man later 
on offered hi in self siK>ntaneously) and only once with an attempt to ex¬ 
tort money. Perinaiieiit relations of frioncjslnp sprang up in most in¬ 
stances. Hu a<lmitted that he looked after these persons and helped them 
with his soeial itilluence and a certain amount of pecuniar}’ cup|K>rt— 
setting one up in husitiess, giving another something to marry on, and 
finding places for others* 

Among tlic peasantry in Switzerland, I am informed, homo¬ 
sexual relationships are not uncommon before marriage, and 
such relationships arc lightly spoken of as “Dummheiten.” No 
doubt, similar traits might be found in the peasantr}’ of other 
parts of Europe. 

What mav bo regarded ns true sexual inversion can be traced 
in Europe from tlio beginning of the Christian, era (though we 
can scarcely demonstrate the congenital element) especially 
among two classes—men of exceptional ability and criminals: 
and also, it may he added, among those neurotic and degenerate 
individuals who may be said to lie bcriveciv these two classes, 
and on or over the borders of both. Ilomoscxualiri’, minglc(? 
with various other sexual abnormalities and excesses, seems tc* 
have flourished in Home during tho empire, and is well ex¬ 
emplified in the persons of many of the emperors.^ Juliui* 
Civsar. Augxistus, Tiberius, Caligula. Claudius, Nero, Galba. 
Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Commodus, and 
IFcliogubalus—many of them men of great ability and, from 
l?on\au shmdpoint, great moral worth—are all charged, on more 
or less solid evidence, with homosexual practices. In Julius 
Ciesar—“the husband of all women and the wife of all men” a-** 
ho Mas satirically termed—excess of sexual activity seems to 
liavo uecompaniod, ns is sometimes seen, nn excess of intellectual 
activity. He M'as first accused of homosexual practices after n 
long stay in Bithynia with King Nikomedes, and the charge was 

1 Cliovalier (Z/Vnccrsion Scxucltc, pji. 85-lOG) brings fonvnrd n 
coDHideralilo amount of evidonoe regarding lioinoHoxuality at Romo un¬ 
der tlio emperors. See also Moll, KontrHrc Sexualcmpfindung, 1890^ pp. 
5(i-6fk and Hirschfcid, i/omosexualifdf« 1013» pp. 7H0-806* On the 
literary Petronius best reveals tho homosexual aspect of Roman life 
al>out the time of Tiberius. 
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very often renewed. Caesar was proud of liis physical beauty, 
and, like sonae modem inverts, he was accustomed carefully to 
sliave and epilate his body to preserve the smoothness of the skin. 
Hadrian’s love for his beautiful slave Antinoiis is well known; 
the love seems to have been deep and mutual, and Anliuoiis has 
become inmiortali 2 :ed, partly by the romance of his ol)scure 
death and partly b}' the new and strangely beautiful tvpe which 
he has given to sculpture.^ Ileliogabahis, ‘‘tlie most homosexual 
of all the company,” as he has been termed, seems to have been a 
true sexual invert, of feminine type; he dressed as a woman and 
was devoted to the men. he loved.^ 

Homosexual practices everywliere flourish and abound in 
prisons. There is abundant evidence on this point. I will only 
bring forward the evidence of Dr. Wey, formerly physician to the 
Elmira Beformatory, New York. “Sexuality” (he wrote in a 
private letter) “is one of the most troublesome elements witli 
which we have to contend. I have no data as to the number of 
prisoners here who are sexually perverse. In my pessimistic 
moments I should feel like saying that all were; but probablv 
SO per cent, would he a fair estimate.” And, referring to the 
sexual influence which some men have over others, lie remarks 
that “there are many men with features suggestive of femininity 
that attract others to them in a way that reminds me of a bitcli 
in heat followed by a pack of dogs.”^ In Sing Sing prison of 

1J. A, Symonds wroto an intoro.Hting ^Hsay on thi^ subject; see 
also Kiefer^ Jahrbuch f, sex. ZicnschcfiStufcHt voL viii, 1000. 

2 See L, von Schofller, Jahrbuch f. sex, ZuHSchenstufen, 

vo]» ill, 1601; also Duviquet, //^/io^a6a/c {Mcr^cure dc France). 

^ The following note lia3 bei*n furnished to ino: in Une 

Demiire Incarnation dc Vauirin^ dedcribes the morals of the French 
bagne^. Dostoieffsky, in Prison^Life m Siherioy touches on the name 
subject. Sec his portrait of Sirotkin^ p. 52 et seq,, p. 120 (edition 
J. and R. Maxwell, London). We may coroptire Curlier, Jjcs Deux /Vos- 
titufions,pj>. 300*1, for an account of the violence of homosexual pas* 
sions in French prisons. The initiated are familiar with the fact in 
English prisons. Bouchard, in hia Confessions, Paris, Liseux, 1881, 
describes tbo convict station at irarHcillea in 1030/' Tlomoscxualily 
among French recidivists at Saint-Jean-du^Maroni in French Gutnua 
has been described by Dr. Cazanova, Arefu <rAnih. Crim., January, 
1006, p. 44. See also Davitt's Leaves from a Prison Diary, and Berk* 
man's Prison ilemoira of an Anarchist; also Rebierre, Joyeux et Demi- 
fous, 1000. 
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New York, 20 per cent, of the pri?oners are said to be actively 
l»onio?cxnal and a larpe numl>er of the rest passively homosexual. 
Tliesc prison relationships are not always of a brutal character, 
ifcMurtric states, the attraction sometimes being more spiritual 
tlian physical-* 

Prison life develops and fosters the homosexual tendency of 

criminals; l)ut there can be little doubt that that tendency, ot 

else a tendency to sexual inditTcrence or bisexuality, is a radical 

character of a very large ncimber of criminals. We may also 

find it to a considerable extent among tramps, an allied class of 

undoubted degencnitcs. who, save for brief seasons, are less 

familiar with jirison life. I am able to bring forward interesting 

evidence on this point by an acute observer who lived much 

among tramps in various countries, and largely devoted himself 

to the study of them." 

% 

The fact that homosexuality is especially common among 
men of exceptional intellect was long since noted by Dante:— 

"In somiaa sappi. ch^ tutti fur cberci 
K littrrnti grandi» et di gr^in fumu 
D’nn nuHli'^tiui jioocnto ul inondo 

It has often boon noted pinoe and ronin)n& a remarkable fact. 

Tliorc cannot bo tlio Hligbtcst doubt tlmt intoHoctual and artistic 
abilitio!! of tbo biglicst order have frequently been associated with a 
con^jonitally inverted sexual toinporainent. Tlicre has been a tendency 
among inverts tlieniselves to discover their own temperamont in many 
distingnislicd pc^rsoiis on evidence of the most slender character. But 
it roniainH a deinonsirable fact that numerous highly distinguished per^ 
sons, of the past and the present, in various countries, have been inverts. 
I may here refer to my own observations on this point in the preface. 
Manti'gazza (f^/i Jmori Jcffli Uomini) romarka that \n his own re- 
striet4*d cirelo he is acquainted with "a French publiciat, a German poet, 
an lUilian sfateaman, and a Spanish jurist, all men of exquisite taste and 
highly cultivated mind/’ who arc sexually invertetL Krafft-Ebing, in 

1 D. MoMurtrie, CAiVago Medical 7?rcarrfer, January, 1914. 

2^Sco Appendix A: "Homosexuality among Tramps/’ by ^‘Josiah 

^ Infcnio^ XV. The place of liomosexuality in the i)un«e Comedy 
itself hna been briefly studied by Undine Freiin von V^erschuev, Jahrbuoh 
fur scxucUc Zxoischensiufcn, BJ. viii, 1906, 
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the preface to his Psychopaihia referring to the ‘*munberlcss** 

communications he has received from the^c “?»U*i>-children of nature/* 
remarks that “the majority of the NN'riters are men of high intellec¬ 
tual and social {wsition, and often jwssess very keen emotions/* Raf- 
falovieh {Vranisfne, p. 107) nanie:^ among disting^ii^lied inverts, Alexan¬ 
der the Great, Epaminondas, Virgil, the great CondO, Prince Eugene, 
etc. (The question of VirgiPs inversion is discussed in the 7?cri«<a 
di Filologia, 18D0, fas. 7*9, hut I have not been able to see this review.) 
iloll, in his lieruhmtc HomoscxucUc (1910, in the scries of (rrcnzfragcn 
dcs .YcrfCfi- urul J:icclcnhbcf\s) diecue&os the homosexuality of a number 
of eminent persons, for the most part with his tisiml caution and 
aag;ieity; speaking of the alleged homosexuality of Wagtier he remarks, 
with entire truth, that “the method of arguing the existence of homo¬ 
sexuality from the presence of feniinine traits mu^t be decisively re¬ 
jected.** Uirschfeld ha.s more recently included in Ills great work Ziic 
JIowo8CTU€iJitfit (1913, pp. 050 074) (wo lists, ancient and nnxlern, 
of alleged invert.^ among the distiiiguibhed persons of historj*, hriefly 
stating the nature of the evidence in each case. They amount to nearly 
300. Not all of them, however, can bo pro[>erly describinl us dis- 
tinguished. Tims we ntid in the list 43 EDgUsh names; of these at least 
half a dozen were noblemen who wore concerned in homosexual prose¬ 
cutions, hut were of no intellectual distinction. Others, again, are of 
undoubted eminence, but there is no good /enson to regard them as 
homosexual; this is the case, for instance, os repirds Swift, who may 
tuivo been mentally abnormal, but ap])cars to have been heterosexual 
rather tluui homosexual; Fletcher, of >vhom wc know noUiing definito 
ill this respect, is also included, as well as Tennyson, whose youthful 
sentimenlai friendship for Arthur ITnItain is exactly comparable to 
that of ifontaigne for Etienne de la Bo{)tic, yet Montaigne is not in¬ 
cluded in the list. It may l>c added, hovever, that while sonic of the 
English names in the list arc thus extremely doubtful, it would have 
been possible to add some others who were W'iUiout doubt inverta. 

It has not, I tliink, been noted—largely because the evi¬ 
dence was insufficiently clear—tliat among moral leaders, and 
persons with strong ethical instincts, there is a tendency toward 
the more elevated fonns of homosexual feeling. This may be 
tracerl, not only in some of the great moral teachers of old, but 
also in men and women of our own day. It is fairly evident 
why this should bo so. Just as the repressed love of a woman 
or a man has, in normally constituted persons, frequently fur¬ 
nished the motive power for an enlarged philanthropic activity. 
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i-o (he jierson who sjccs liis own sex also bathed in sexual glamour, 
briiiirs to his work of Imman service an ardor wbollv unknown 
to the normally constituted individual; morality to him lias be¬ 
come one with love.' I am not jireparcd hero to insist on this 
point, lull no one, 1 tliink, who studies sympatlictieally the liis- 
tori<-s and experiences of great moral leaders ran fail in many 
eases to note the presence of this feeling, more or less finely sub¬ 
limated from any gross physical manifestation. 

If it is |)i-ohal)lo that in moral movements persons of homo¬ 
sexual tem|H’iament have .sometimes become prominent, it is 


uiuloubtinMy true, beyond possibility of doubt, tliat tiiey liavo 
been prominent in religion. Many years ago (in 1885) tbe 
etlmologist, Mlie I’eehis. in liis charming liook, Lcs Primitifs,- 
setting fortli tlie jiheimmena of homosexuality mnong tlie Eskimo 
liinuit tribe, clearly insisted that from time immemorial there 
Jias lieen a conneetion between tlie invert and the priest, and 
showed how well tliis connection is illustrated hv tlie Eskimo 


srliuiHins. Much more roccntly, in his elaborate study of the 
priest, lloniolTer discusses the feminine traits of prit‘sts and 
shows that, among the most various peoples, persons of sexually 


ahiionnal and cspoc*ially homosexual temperament have assumed 
tlie functions of ]iriesthood. To the popular eye the unnatural 
is the sujiornutural, and the abnormal has appeared to be 
specially close to the secret Power of the World. Abnormal 


1 Hirschfohl nml others have {toiiiteil out, very truly, that inverts 
are less prone than noniial persons to nganl ciisU* iiiul social position. 
This innnUOy deinoeratic uttituile renders it easier for them uian for 
ordinary people to rise to what tuples has called the “erstasy of 
himnuh'ty,^’ the emotional attitude, that la to say, of those rare soula 
of whntii it may be said, in the saino writer’s words, that "l>cggnrs’ rags 
to their unhesitating lips grew fit for kissing beeausc humanity had 
touched the garb.” Edward Cnrjxmter (/Htermri/totc Types among 
/'rinii/nr Folk, p. 83) remarks that great ethical leaders have often 
exhibited feminine traits, and adds: “It becomes easy to suppose of those 
early figures—who once probably were men—those Apollos, Buddhas, 
Dionysus, Osiris, and so forth—to supjios*' that they too were some¬ 
what bi soximl in temperament, and that it was renllv largely owing 
to that fact that they were endowed with far-reuchlng powers and 
became lenders of mankind.” 

2 English translation, Pninitii-e Folk, in Contemporarj’ Scioneo 
series. 
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persons are themselves of tJte same opinion and regard them¬ 
selves as divine. As Honiefler points out, they often reallv 
possess special aptitude.^ Karsch in. iiis Glcichgcschhchlliche 
Leben der 2\alurvblkcr (1911) lias brought out the high re¬ 
ligious as well as social significance of castes of cross-dressed 
and often homosexual persons among ])rimitive peoples. At the 
same time Edward Carpenter in his remarkable book. Inter¬ 
mediate Types among Primitive Fotk (101-4), has shown with 
much insight how it conies about that there is an organic con¬ 
nection between the homosexual temperament and unusual 
psychic or divinatory powers. Homosexual men were non-warlike 
and homosexual women non-domestic, so that their energies 
sought different outlets from those of ordinary men and women ; 
they became the initiators of new activitie.*. Thus it is that 
from among them would in some dcgicHj issue nut only inventors 
and craftsmen and teachers, but sorcerers and diviners, medicine¬ 
men and wizards, jirophets and jiriests. Such jiersons would be 
especially imiielled to thought, because they would realize that 
they were dilfcrent from other people; treated with reverence 
by some and with contempt by others, they would be comiiellcd 
to face the problems of their own nature and, indirectly, the prob¬ 
lems of the world generally, iloreover. Carpenter points out, 
persons in whom the masculine and feminine temperaments were 
combined would in many cases be persons of intuition and com¬ 
plex mind beyond their fellows, and so able to e.xercise divination 
and prophecy in a very real and natural sense.2 

This aptitude of the invert for primitive religion, for sor¬ 
cery and divination, would have its reaction on popular feeling, 
more especially when magic and the primitive forms of religion 
began to fall into disrepute. The invert would be regarded as the 
sorcerer of a false and evil religion and be submerged in the 

»R. norneffor, D>r Pricstvr, 2 voU., 1912. .T. G. Frat.*r, in tlio 

vohiino entitled “Adonis, Attis. Osiris" (pp. 428-435) of the third 
edition of his Golden Bough, discusses priesta dressed as women, and 
finds variouB reasons for tlio custom, 

2 Edward Carpenter, Intcrmedicie Type^ among PrimHive Folk, 

1014f 
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same ignominy. This point has been emphasized by Wester* 
inarck in the instructive chapter on liomose.xuality in his great 
work on iloral Ideas.^ He points out tlie significance of the fact, 
at the first glance apparently ine.xplicable, that homose.xuality in 
the general ojiinion of meilieval Christianity was constantly asso¬ 
ciated, even confounded, with heresy, as we see significantly 
illustrated by the fact that in France and England the popular 
designation for homosexuality is derived from the Bulgarian 
heretics. It was, Westcrinarck believes, chiefly as a heresy and 
out of religious zeal that homosexuality was so violently repro¬ 
bated and so ferociously punished. 

In modern Europe we find the strongest evidence of the 
presence of what may fairly be called true sexual inversion when 
wo investigate the men of tlie Kenaissance. The intellectual 
independence of those days and the influence of antiquity seem 
to have liberated and fully developed tlie impulses of those ab¬ 
normal individuals who would othenvise have found no clear 
expression, and jiasscd unnoticed.^ 

Muret, the lluinanist. may perhaps be regarded as a typical 
example of the nature and fate of the superior invert of the 
Ilenaissancc. Born in 1526 at lluret (Limousin), of poor but 
noble family, ho was of independent, somewhat capricious char- 
acter.nnahlc to endure professors,and consequently ho was mainly 
his own teacher, though he often sought advice from Jnles- 
Cesar Scnligcr. Slurct was universally admired in his day for his 
Icaniing and his eloquence, and is still regarded not only as a 
great Latinist and a fine writer, but as a notable man, of high 
intelligence, and remarkable, moreover, for courtesy in polemics 
in an age when tliat quality was not too common. His portrait 
shows a somewhat coarse and rustic but intelligent face. He 
conquered honor and respect before he died in 1585, at the age 
of 59. In early life Muret wrote wanton erotic poems to women 

1 VVcstermarck, Oriym and Dcvdopmmt of Moral Ideas, vol. ii, 
ch. xliii. 

2“ItAHan liternture,” remarks Symonds, “can show the Rimo 
Burlvsche, Bccadclli’s Ilermaphroditvs, the Conti Oamasoialeschi, the 
Macaronic pocnia ot Fidcntitis, and the remarkably outspoken romance 
entitled Atcibiade FanciuUo a Scota." 
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which seem ba^ed on personal experience. But in 1553 we find 
him imprisoned in the Chatelet for sodomy and in danger of liis 
life, so tliat he tliought of starving himself to death. Friends, 
however, obtained his release and he settled in Toulouse. But 
the very next year he was burnt in effigy in Toulouse, as a 
Huguenot and sodomist, tliis being the result of a judicial sen¬ 
tence which lm<l caused him to flee from the city juid from 
France. Four years later he had to flee from Padua owing to a 
similar accusation. He liad many friends but none of them pro¬ 
tested again.st the charge, though they aided him to escape from 
tlie penalty. It is very doubtful wliether he was a Huguenot, and 
whenever in his works he refers to pederasty it is with strong 
disaj)proval. But his writings reveal pas.eionatc friendship for 
men, and he seems to have expended little energy in combating 
a charge which, if false, was a shajiieful injustice to him. It 
was after fleeing into Italy and falling ill of a fever from fatigue 
and exposure that Aluret is said to have made the faTiious retort 
(to the physician by hi.s bedside who had said: “Facinmus ex- 
perimentum in aninia vili*’) : “Vilem animam appellas pro cjua 
Christus non dedignatus est mori.”l 

A greater Humanist than Muret, Erasmus himself, seems 
as a young man, when in the Augnistininn monastery' of Stein, 
to have had a homosexual attraction to another Brother (after¬ 
ward Prior) to whom he addres.sed many pa.ssionately affectionate 
letters; his affection seems, however, to have been unrequited.^ 

As the licnaissaiK^ developed, homosexuality seems to be¬ 
come move prominent among distinguished persons. Poliziano 
was accused of pederasty. Aretino was a pederast, as Pope 
Julius II seems also to have been. Ariosto wrote in his satires, 
no doubt too extremely:— 

“SenzA quel vizio son pochi unianisti.”3 
Tasso had a homosexual strain in his nature, but be was of 

* The life of Muret has been well OTittcn by C. Dojob, \fare-Antoine 
Muret, 1881, 

2F. M. Nichola, Epiatlee of Erasmue, vol. i, pp. 44-55. 

3 Burckhardt, Die Kultur dcr RenaUtawe, voj. fi, Excuraue cl. 
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weak and foininine constitution, seusilively emotional and 
I)Iiysically frail.^ 

It is. however, among artists, nt that time and later, that 
lioniosexiialitv niav most notal)lv be traced. I>K)uardo da Vinci, 
\vlio.«o idoaU as revesilod in liis work are so strangely bisexual, 
lay under homnse.xual suspicion in his youtli. In 147(i, when lie 
was years of jige. charges were made against liiin before the 
l loreiiline otlicials for the control of public morality, and were 
rejieateil. tliougli tbov do not appear to have been substantiated. 
There is. however, some ground for supposing that Ijconardo 
was imjirisoned in liis youtli.- Throughout life he loved to sur¬ 
round himself with beautiful youths and his jmpils were more 
remarkable for their attractive appearance than for their skill; 
to one at least of them he was strongly attached, while there is 
iio record of any attachment to a woman. Kreud, who has 
studied lAJonardo with his usual subtlety, considers that his tem¬ 
perament was marked by “ideal liomosexuality.”* 

iM ieliehmgelo. one of the very chief artists of the Ilenaissancc 
period, we cannot now doubt, was sexually inverted. The evi¬ 
dence furnished by his own letters and poems, a.s well as the 
researches of numerous recent workers,—Parlagrcco, Schofller. 
.1. A. Symonds, etc.,—may be said to have placed this beyond 
(piestion.'* lie belonged to a family of o brothers, 1 of whom 
never married, and so far as? is known left no offspring; the 
fifth only left 1 male heir, liis biographer describes Jlichelnn- 
gelo as “a man of peculiar, not altogctlier healthy, nervous tem¬ 
perament.” lie was indilTerent to women; only in one case, 
indeed, during his long life is there evidence even of fricndsliip 
with a woman, while he was very sensitive to the beauty of men, 

1 K. dp Gnudenzi in ch. v of his Studio Psicopatoloffico aopra T. 
T<ts3o (1890) ilouls fully with tlie poci*s homosexual tondcncics. 

2 Ilorbert V. Homo, Leonerde da Vinci, 1003, p. 12. 

OS. From!, Einc Kifidheitserinuerung dcft Lconanlo da Vinci, 1910. 

See Pnlrnproco, Michelangelo liuonarotti, Naples, 1888; Ludwig 
von SclioHler, Michelangelo: Ein Iicnoi$safH:c 1802; ArclUvo di 

Psichialria, vol. xv, fuse, i, ii, p. 12D; J. A. Symonds, Life of Michel* 
an« 7 ^'/o, 1803; Dr. Jur. Nunm Praetoriua, ‘‘Michel Angelo's Umingtum,” 
Jahrbuch fur ecwucUc Zieiechcustufen^ vol. ii, 1800. pp, 254-207. 
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and his friendships were very tender and enthusiastic. At the 
same time there is no reason to suppose tl>at he formed any 
physically passionate relationsliips with men, and even his 
enemies seldom or never made this accusation against him. We 
may probably accept the estimate of his character given by 
Sj-monds:— 

Michelangelo Buonarotti was one of those exceptional, but not un* 
common men who arc born with sensibilities abnormally detlecU*d from 
the ordinary channel. He showed no partiality for women, and a iiotnble 
enthusiasm for the beauty of young men. Ho was a man of 

physically frigid temperament, extremely sensitive to beauty of the male 
t}^c, who habitually philosophized his ernotioDS, and contemplated the 
living objects of his admiration as amiable, not only for their personal 
ijuaiities, but also for their estlietical attractiveness.t 

A temperament of this kind i^cnis to have had no signiGeiinco 
for the men of those days; they were blind to all homosexual 
emotion which liad no result in sodomy. Plato found such 
attraction, a subject for sentimental metaphysics, but it was not 
until nearly our own time that it again hecame a subject of in¬ 
terest and study. Yet it undoubtedly had profound influence 
on Michelangelo’s art, impelling him to find every kind of hu¬ 
man beauty in the male form, and only a grave dignity or tender¬ 
ness, divorced from every quality tliat is sexually desirable, in 
the female form. This deeply rooted abnormality is at once the 
key to the melancholy of Michelangelo and to the mystery of his 
art. 

Michelangelo^s contemporary, the painter Bazzi (1477-1549), 
seems also to have been radically inverted, and to this fact he 
owed his nickname Sodoma. As, however, he was married and 
liad children, it may be that lie was, as wc should now sa}’, of 
bisexual temperament. Ho was a great artist who has been 
dealt with unjustly, partly, perhaps, because of the prejudice of 
Vasari,—whose admiration for Michelangelo amounted to wor¬ 
ship, but who is contemptuous toward Sodoma and grudging of 
praise,—partly because his work is little known out of Italy and 

ij. A. Symonds, Life of iHchclanpelo, vol. ii, p. 384. 

8 
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not voi v easy of ac-ce-is there. Iteckleps, unl>alance(l, and eccentric 
111 hi-i life, Sodoma revealed in l'i> painting a peculiar 
feminine Miftiic'^s and wannth—wliich indeed we «eeni to see also 
in liis jiuitrait of himself at Monte Oliveto Ma;i"ioro—and a 
very marked and tender feeling for masculine, hut scarcely virile, 
beautyJ 

Cellini was probably boniosexual. lie was imprisoned on a 
charge of unnatural yiei- and is himself suspiciously silent in his 
autobiograj'liy concerning this imprisonment.- 

In the seventeenth centur}' anotlter notable sctilptor who has 
liceii termed the Klemish Cellini, JcMome Diu|uesnoy (wliose still 
more distinguislied brother Frun(,'ois exeeuted the Manneken Pis 
in Brussels), was an invert; having fujally lieen accused of sexual 
relations with a youth in a chapel of the tJhent Cathedral, where 
he was executing a monument for the bishop, ho was strangled 
and Imrncd, notwithstanding tliat invieh inlluence. including that 
of the bishoj), was lirotight to hear in his behalf.^ 

In more recent times Winkelmann, who was the initiator 
of a new Greek lleiiaissance and of tlie modern appreciation of 
ancient art, lies under what seems to be a well-grounded sus¬ 
picion of sexual inversion, llis letters to male friends are full 
of the most ])assionale expressions of love. His violent death 
also aji]>ears to have been due to a love-adventure with a man. 
The murderer was a cook, a wholly uncultivated man, a criminal 
who had already been condemned to dcatb, and shortly before 
murdering Winkelmann for the sake of plunder ho was found 

) S<><ionia'8 iifo and t4*mpt>rAmont Iinvc studied and his pic> 
tnre.s t^niiouHly reproduced by Klisar von Kujillcr^ Jahrbuch fiir sej- 
ucUe Xirissrhmstufcn^ Ihl. ix, l>, 71 ct sf*//., and by H. il, Hobart 

Cunt, (tiovanui Antonio Hnzsi. 

• CVlHni, Life, translated by J. A. Synioiuls^ introihiction, p. xxxv, 
and p. 448. QuoritigUi {La Psiebe di li, Cellini^ 1913) argues tlint 
Cellini was not hoinosoxuah 

^ See the ink*rolling account of Duquosnoy by Et'khoud {Jahrbuch 
fitr sexueth Zicischnistufcn, Ihl. it, 1899), an eininent Belgian novelist 
who lias himself been subjected to prosecution on nec^uint of the pictiites 
of homosexuality in his novels and stories, KscaLViffor and Lc Cyclo 
Patibutaif'v (see Jahrbuch fiir scrucllc Ztcischcnsiufcnp Bd. iii, 1001)» 
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to be on very intimate terms with liiiu.* It is noteworthy that 
sexuaJ inversion should so often be found associated with the 
study of anticjuity. It must not, however, be too hastily con¬ 
cluded that tliis is due to suggestion and that to abolish the 
study of Greek literature and art would be largely to abolish sex¬ 
ual inversion. What has really occurred in those recent cases 
that may be studied, and therefore without doubt in the older 
eases, is that tlic subject of congenital sexual inversion is at¬ 
tracted to the study of Greek anti«iuity because he finds there 
the explanation and tlie apotheosis of his own obscure impulses. 
Undoubtedly that study tends to develop these iin]>ulses. 

While it is peculiarly easy to name men of di.stinguished 
ability who, either certainly or in all j)robal)ility, liave been 
affected by homosexual tendencies, they are not isolated mani¬ 
festations. They spring out of lui element of diffused ht)mose.x- 
uality which is at least as marked in civi]i;'ation ns it is in 
savagery. It is easy to find illustrations in every country. Here 
it may suffice to refer to France, Germany, and England. 

Jn France in the thirteenth century the Church was .«o 
impre8.sed by the prevalence of homosexuality that it reasserted 
the death penalty for sodomy at the Councils of Paris (1213) 
and Ilouen (1314), while we are told that even by rejecting a 
woman’s advances (as illustrated in Marie de France’s Lai Je 

‘ Soo Ju8ti*a Life of WinfcelTnann, anti al«> MoII'g Die KotUrdre 
HcTuolcmpfimlunff, third edition, 1809, pp. 122-120. In this work, na 
^^11 as in KalFalovich’s (Jranigme et UniscMolit6^ os also in Moll's 
ifcruhfnte Homoscxurlle (1910) und Ilirschfchrs Die /lomosexualifnf^ 
p. 050 el scff., there will be found 80 mo account of many ctiiineiit men 
who are, on more or loss reliable grounds, suspected of houiosexuulity. 
Other UcTman wriU^rs brought forward as inverUMl are Platen, K. P. 
Morite, and Ifliund. PlnU'ii was clearly a congenital invert, who nought, 
however, the satisfaction of his impulses in Platonic triciidship; bin 
homosexlu^l poeuxa and the n^cently published unahridgi^d edition of 
Ins diary render him an interesting o)>ject of study; sec for a sympa¬ 
thetic account of him, Ludwig Frey, “Aus dem Soelenlelien dos Grufen 
Platen,” Jahrbuch fiir sexueUe Ztciachcnsiufcn, vols. i and vi. 
Various kings and |>oU*nt4ites have been mentioned in this coniuHrtion, 
including the Sultan Balwr; Henri III of Prance; Edward II, William 
11, .lames I, and William III of England, and perhaps Queen Anne and 
George IK, Frederick the Great and his brother, Heanrich, Popes Paul 
II, Sixtus TV, and Julius IT, Ludwig II of Bavaria, and otiicrs* Kings, 
indeed, seem peculiarly inclined to homosexuality. 
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lAinial) a man fell under su?picion as a soilomist, which wa« 
als^o hold to involve licresy.^ At the end of this century (about 
r.^:»l) Alnin <le Lille was iinjtelled to write a book, l>c PlancJn 
ynhirfr. in order to call attention to the prevalence of homosex¬ 
ual feelinir; he also associated the neglect of women with 
sodomv. “Man is made woman,” ho writes; “he blacken^ the 
lionor of liis gex, the craft of magic Venus makes him of double 
gender”; noblv beaiitiful voutlis liave “turned their hammers of 
love to the olhee of anvils,” and “many kisses lie unUmched uri 
maiden lips.” The result is that “the natural anvils,” that is to 
sav the neglected maiilens, “bewail the absence of their Immmers 

ami are seen sadlv to demand them.” Alain dc Lille makes him- 

% 

self the voice of this demand.” 

few years later, at the beginning of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, sodomy was still regarded ns very prevalent. At that time 
it was espeeiallv associated with the Templars who, it has been 
sup|>osed, brought it from the Last. Such a supposition, how¬ 
ever, is not required to account for the existence of homosex¬ 
uality in France. Nor is it necessary, at a somewhat later period, 
to invoke, as is frcfjuentiv done, the Italian origin of Catherine do 
Medici, in onlcr to explain the prevalence of homosexual prac¬ 
tices at her court. 

Notwithstanding its prevalence, sodomy was still severely 
punished from time to time. Thus in 158G, Dadon, who had 
formerly been Hector of the University of Paris, was hanged 
and then burned for injtiring a child through sodomy.® In the 
seviuiteenth century, homosexuality continued, however, to 
flourish, and it is said that nearly all the numerous omissions 
made in the published editions of Tallement dcs Ecaux’s llis- 
toriettes refer to sodomy.'* 

How prominent homosexuality was, in the early eighteenth 
century in France, wo learn from the frequent references to it 

> Sohultz, Dns Ilofischc Lcbcn, Bd. i, cb. xiii. 

she 1‘luitelu S'atunr Ims been translated by Dougins Moffat, Yale 
Studies «H Kntjlish, No. xxxvi, 1908. 

3 P. do I’Estoile, Mciiioircs-Journaux, vol. ii, p. 326. 

* I..abordc, Lc Valais ilazarin, p. 128. 
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in the letters of Madame, the mother of the Regent, whose hus- 
l)and was himself effeminate and jirobably inverted .1 For tlie 
later years of the centur)* the evidence abounds on every hand. 
At this time the Bastille was perfomung a useful function, until 
recently overlooked by historians, jxs an a^'ilc de surete for abnor¬ 
mal persons whom it was considered imsafe to leave at large. 
Inverts whose conduct became too offensive to bo tolerated were 
frequently placed in the Bastille which, indeed ‘‘abounded in 
}iomose.vual subjects,” to a greater e.xteut than any other class of 
sexual perverts. Some of the affairs which led to the Bastille 
have a modem air. One such case on a large scale occurred in 
170?, and reveals an organized system of homosexual prostitu¬ 
tion; one of the persons involved in this affair was a handsome, 
well-made youth named Lebel, formerly a lackey, but passing 
himself off as a man of quality. Seduced at the age of 10 by a 
famous sodoinist named Duplcssis, lie had since been at the dis¬ 
position of a number of homosexual persons, including ofTicor.^, 
priests, and marquises. Some of the persons involved in these 
affairs were burned alive; some cut their own throats; others 
again were set at liberty or transferred to the Bicetre.2 During 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, also, we find another 
modem homosexual practice recognized in France; the rendez¬ 
vous or center where homosexual persons could quietlv meet each 
other.3 

Inversion has always been easy to trace in Germanv. 
Ammianus Marcellinus bears witness to its prevalence among 

1 ThiiB she writes in 1701 {Correspondencr, edited by Brunet 
%ol. i, p. 58): “Our lieroes Ukc as their models Hercules Theseus' 
Alexander, and Csesar, who all had their mule favorites. Those who 
give themselvcfl up to this vice, while believing in Holy Scripture 
imagine that it was only a sin when there were few people in the 
world, and that now the earth is populated it inav be regarded ns n 
dtycrt%Bitement. Among the common people, indeed,'nccusntions of this 
kind are, so far ns possible, avoidetl; but among persons of qualitv it is 
p^ublicly spoken of; it is considered n fine saying that since Sodom aiul 
Gomorrah, the Lord has punished no one for such ofTcncea.” 

2 Sdrieux and Libert, “La Bastille et scs Prisonniers," L'Enc^phalc 

September, 1011. ’ 

3 WItry, “Notes THstorlqucs sur I’Homosexualitfi cn France, Revue 
oe VUy^oti^me, January, lOOO* 
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some German tribes in later lioinan days.i In medieval times, 
as Schult;: points out, references to sodomy in Gennany were 
far from \incominon. Various princes of the German Imperial 
liouso, and of other {>rineely families in the Middle Ages, were 
noted for their intimate frien<lships. At a later date, attention 
has frequentlv been called to the e.xtreme emotional wannth which 
has often marked German friendship, even when there has been 
no sus|)ieiou of any true homosexual relationsliip.^ The eight¬ 
eenth eenturv, in Uie full enjoyment of that abandonment to 
scDtimcnt initiated by Rousseau, proved peculiarly favorable to 
the expansion of the tendency to sentimental friendship. On 
this basis a really inverte«l temlency, when it existed, could 
easily come to the surface and find expression. We find this 
well illustrated in the poet Heinrich von Klcist who seems to 
liave been of bisexual temperament, and his feelings for the girl 
he wished to marry were, indeed, much cooler than those for liis 
friend. To this friend. Krnst von Pfuel (afterward Prussian 
war minister), Klei.st wrote in 1805 at the age of 28: “You 
liring the days of the Greeks hack to me; I could sleep with you, 
dear youth, my whole soul so embraces you. When you used to 
bathe in the Lake of Thun 1 would gaze with the real feelings of 
a girl at your beautiful body. It would servo an artist to study 
from.” Tliere follows an enthusiastic account of his friend’s 
beauty and of the Greek “idea of the love of youths,” and Kleist 

> In onrly Toxitonio days there was little or no trace of any pun- 
inlimcnt for homosexual praotioos in Cicrmnny. Thi^l, according to Her¬ 
mann MichniMis, only appeared after the Cliurch Imd gained ]>o\vor 
among iho West Gotha; in the Dreviarium of AInric II (50C)» t!io 
Kodomist was condemned to the stake, and later, in the seventh con- 
tiiry, by an edict of King Chindasvinds, to castration. Tho Prankish 
eapitularies of Charleinaiigc*B time adopted eccicsiaslical ponanocs. In 
the thirtoenth and fourteenth oonturiod death by Are wan ordained, and 
ttic punishments citnetod by the Gorman codes tended to become much 
more ferocious than that cdicted by tho Justinian code on which Uicy 
were modelled. 

2 RafTalovich discusses Gorman friendship, TJraniamo et C7msev- 
np. 157-9. See also Birnhauin, JaArbwcA fiir srsucUv 
jffufen, lid. viii, p. till; he cspccinllv illustrates this kind of friendship 
by tho correspondence of the poets 6lcini and Jacobi, who used to each 
otiicr the lan^ago of lovers, which, indeed, they constantly called them¬ 
selves. 
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concludes: “Go with me to Auspacli, and let us enjov the sweets 
of friendshij). , . . I shall never marry; you must he wife 

and cliildren to nie/'^ 

In all social classes and in all fields of activity, Gennanv 
during the nineteenth century produced a long series of famous 
or notorious homosexual persons. At the one end we find jicople 
of the liigliest intellectual distinction, such as Alexander von 
Humboldt, whom Xiicke, a cautious investigator, stated that he 
had good ground for regarding as an invert.- At the other end 
we find prosperous commercial and manufacturing people who 
leave Gennaii}’ to find solace in the free and congenial homo- 
se.xual atmosphere of Capri; of these F. A. Krupp, the head of 
the famous Fsseu factory, may he regarded as the type.-"^ 

lu Kngland (and the same is true torlay of the Unieed 
States), although homosexuality has been less openly manifest 
and less tlioroughly explored, it is doubtful whether it has been 
less prevalent than in Germany. At an early period, indeed, the 
evidence may even seem to show that it was more prevalent. In 
the Peuitentials of tlie ninth and tenth centuries “natural forni¬ 
cation and sodom/’ were frequently put together and the same 
penance assigned to both; it was rwognized that priests and 


.* '*”’*•* "'"y in Ernst Sohur’s IlnuHch i«o« A 7 /i\r 

xn .etnen /Sr,r/rn 205. Dr. J. S.ulgor l.«s written a p^Iho^.raphio 

Kleist finpha-siziiig tlio JioinosexuulStrain 
m the Orciizfraffcn dcs ^ervrn^ viid Sc€lcnlcbcu,s .serios 

brother, Will,elm von H«,n- 

S n bomosoxual. posscs.sed. a woman wrote to him. "the 

fm. I ° ‘ U-n.ler feeling for womanliness I have 

hT« nfimitted the feminine traits in 

that Vn llxnnboldt, p. 288) says of lum 

if hnm ^ ‘ ‘‘y without which the inoml amumits 

01 Iiumarnty cannot bf* roaclioci/ 

va.ised inucl. ficaiHlal by his life at Capri, where he was 

.voutlis of the place, mnn.lolin- 
1 * -'i whom he waa on familiar terms, and on 

« horn he layiHl.e.l moneyy If. D. Davrny, a reliable cvewitness. has writ¬ 
ten Souvenirs s.ir M Krupp ft Capri,- L'Kurop^^cn. oQ XovemlK>r. 1002. 
It is not, however, definitely agreed that Krupp was of fully developed 
homo««xual temperament (s^. r..i7., Johrhuch f. ncrucUe Z,riichcnstu}rn, 
IM. \, p. 130.3 rf ^cq.) An account of his life at Capri was pub 
lished in the Vor,r.drt«. against which Krupp finallv brought a libel 
action; but he died immcdiaUdy afterward, it is widely Iwlievcd, by 
018 own band, and the Jibei action was withdrawn* 
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bisliops, as well as lavmeu, niiglit fall into this sin, though to the 
l»i,'ho{> nearly three times as muclj penance was assigned as to the 
lavnian. Among tlie Normans, everywliere, homosexunlitv was 
markedly prevalent; tlie spread of sodomy in France about the 
elevenlli cetiturv i.s attrilmted to the Normans, and tlieir coming 
seems to have rcndereil it at times almost fa.'hionable, at all 
events at covirt. In England William Itufus was undoubtedly 
inverted, as later on were Edward II. James I. and, perhaps, 
lliougli not in so conspicuous a degree. William III.* 

Ordericus Vitalis, who was himself half Nonnan and half 
Englisli, says tliat tlie Normans had hecome vorv elTeminate in 
Ids time, ami that after the death of William the Conqueror 
Sodomy was common both in Englaml and Normandy. (luilhinine 
de Nangis, in his clironiclc for about Ht?0, speaking of the two 
sons of Henry ami the company of young nobles who went down 
witli tlicm in the Whiic iShip. sUites that nearly all were con¬ 
sidered to l)c sodomists, and Henry of Huntingdon, in his 
fori/. looked upon the loss of the While iShip ns a judgment of 
lieaven u|>on sodomy. Anselm, in writing to Archdeacon 
William to inform him concerning the recent Council at London 
(llOii), gives advice as to how to deal with people who have 
committed the sin of sodomy, and instructs him not to be too 
harsh with those who have not realized its gravity, for hitherto 
“this sin has liecn so public that hardly anyone has blushed for 
it, and many, therefore, have plunged into it without realizing 
iU gravity.”- So temperate a remark by a man of such unques¬ 
tionably high character is more significant of tlie prevalence of 
homosexuality than much denunciation. 

In religious circles far from courts and cities, as we might 
expect, homosexuality was regarded with great horror, though 

1 Miulanto, tlic mother of the Repent, >n her letters of 12th October, 
•Jth November, nnd lath Deeeiiiber, 1701, rcpcntedly makes this nsser- 
lion, and iiiqilics that it was supported by the English who at that 
time came over to Paris with the English Ambassador, Lord Portland, 
llie King was very indifTerent to women. 

2 Anselm. Epistola Ixii, in Migne’s Patrologia, vol. clix, col. 05. 
John of Salisbury, in his Polycratca, describes the homosexual and ef¬ 
feminate habits of his time. 
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even here we may disoover evidence of its wide prevalence. Thus 
in the remarkable Revelation of tJie Monk of Evesham, written m 
English in 1106, wo find that in the very worst part of Purgatorv 
arc confined an innumerable company of sodomists (including 
a wealthy, witty, and learned divine, a doctor of laws, personally 
known to the ilonk), and whether these people would ever be 
delivered from Purgatory was a matter of doubt; of tlie salvation 
of no other sinners does the Jlonk of Evesham seem so dubious. 

Sodomy had always been an eccle.^iastical offense. The 
"Statute of 1533 (25 Henry \III, c. G) made it a felony; and 
Pollock and Maitland consider that this “affords an almost 
s\ifficient proof that the temporal courts had not punished it, and 
that no one had been put to death for it, for a very long time 
past.”* The temporal law lias never, however, proved vorv suc¬ 
cessful in repres.sing homose.\uality. At thi.s period tlie Kenais- 
sance movement was reaching England, and here as elsewhere it 
brought with it, if not an increase, at all events a reliabilHation 
and often an idealization of homosexualitv.- 

An eminent humanist and notable pioneer in draniatic 
literature, Nicholas Udall, to whom is attributed Ralph Roister 
Doister, the first English comeily, stands out as unquestionably 
addicted to homose.xual tastes, although he has left no literary 
evidence of this tendency. He was an early adherent of the 
Protestant movement, and when head-Jiiaster of Eton he was 
noted for his love of inflicting corporal punishment on the boys. 
Tusser says he once received from Udall 53 stripes for “fault 
but small or none at all.” Here there wa.s evidently a se.xual 
sadistic impulse, for in 1541 (the year of Ralph Roister Doister) 


1 Pollock and Maitland, History of English Isiw, vol. ii. p. 650. 

2 Coloridgo III ins Table Talk ( U May. 1833)) reraarkeil; “A nmn 
may, under verum BtaU-s of tlio moral feeling, entertain aonietliinc 
iloHcrying tlie mime of love towards a mule object—on alTectioii bevoiid 
friendship, and wholly aloof from appetite. In Elizabeth’s and James’s 
time It seems to have been almost fashionable to clierish such a feel- 

language of the two friends Musidorus and Pyrooles 
in the ^rcadta is such as we could not use except to women.” This 
i^sago of Colerid^s is interesting as an early English n-cognition 
by a distinguished man of genius of what may be termed** ideal 
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Uclall was charged with unnatural crime and confessed his gnilt 
before tlie I’rivv Council, lie was dismissed from the head- 
innstorshij) and imprisoned, but only for a short time, “and his 
reputation,” his modern biograplier states, “ was not permanently 
injured.” He retained tlie vicarage of Braintree, and was much 
favored by Edward ^’I, wlio nominated him to a prebend of 
Windsor. Queen Marv was also favorable and he became Jiead- 
mastcr of Westminster School.^ 

An Elizabetlian lyrical poet of high quality, whoso work has 
Imd the honor of being confused with Shakespeare’s, Kichard 
Barnfield, appears to have possessed the temperament, at least, 
of tlie invert, llis poems to male friends are of so impassioned 
a cliaracter that they aroused the protests of a veiy tolerant age. 
^’e^y little is known of Bamfield’s life. Born in 1574 he pub¬ 
lished his first poem, The Affeciioiiaie Shepherd, at the age of 
20, while still at the University. It was issued anonymously, 
revealed much fresh poetic feeling luul literary skill, and is 
atldrcsscd to a youth of whom the poet declares:— 

"If it be sin to love a lovely lad. 

Oil then sin I.” 

Ill his subsequent volume. Cynthia (1595), Barnfield disclaims 
any intention in the earlier poem beyond that of imitating Vir¬ 
gil’s second eclogue. But the sonnets in this second volume are 
even more definitely hoinoise.Mial than the earlier poem, though 
he goes on to tell how at last he found a lass whose beauty sur¬ 
passed that 

tl)o swain 

Wlioiii I never could obtain/* 

After the ago of 31 Barnfield wrote no more, but, being in easy 
circumstances, retired to his beautiful manor house and country 
estate in Shropshire, lived there for twenty years and died leaving 
a wife and son .2 It seems probable that he was of bisexual tern- 

1 See account of Udall in the yafional Z>icflomiry of Biography* 

2 Complete Poeme of Jiichard Barn fields edited with an introduo 
tion by A. D» Grosart, 1876* The poems of Barnfield were also edited 
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perament, and that, as not infrequently happens in such cases, 
the homosexual element developed early under the influence of a 
classical education and university associations, while the nonual 
heterosexual element develojMjd later and, as may happen in 
bisexual persons, was associated with the more commonplace and 
prosaic side of life. Barnficld was onl}’ a genuine poet on the 
Immosexual side of his nature. 

Greater men of that age than Barnficld may be suspected of 
homosexual tendencies, ilarlowe, whose most powerful drama, 
Edward II, is devoted to a picture of the relations behveen that 
king and his minions, is himself suspected of homosexuality. An 
ignorant informer brought certain charges of frectliought and 
criminality against him, and further accused him of asserting 
that they are fools who love not boys. These charges have 
doubtless been colored by the vulgar channel through whicli they 
passed, but it seems absolutely impossible to regard them as the 
inventions of a mere gallows-bird such as this informer was.i 
Moreover, Marlowe’s poetic work, while it shows him by no means 
insensitive to the beauty of women, also reveals a special and 
peculiar sensitiveness to masculine beauty. Marlowe clearly had 
a reckless delight in all things unlawful, and it seems probable 
that he possessed the bisexual temperament. Shakespeare has 
also been discussed from this point of view. All that can be 
said, however, is that he addressed a long series of sonnets to a 
youthful male friend. These sonnets are written in lover’s 
language of a very tender and noble order. They do not appear 
to imply any relationship that the writer regarded as shameful 
or that would be so regarded by the world. Moreover, they seem 

by Arlx-r, in the English Scholar’s Library, 1883. Arbor, who always 
felt mucli horror for the abnormal, argues that Bnmnvld’s occupotion 
with homosexual topics was merely due to a search for novelty that 
It was for the most port but an amusement and had little serious 
or penoual in it. Those renders of Burntiold, liowever, who aro 
acquainted with homosexual literature will scarcely fail to recognize 
a personal preoccupation in his poems. This is also the opinion of 
Molt in his licriihmtc Ilomogcxuelle. 

1 Sec appendix to my edition of Marlowe in the .ifermatd Scriea, 
first edition. For a study of Marlowe’s "Gaveston," regarded as “the 
hermaphrodite in soul,” see J. A. Nicklin, Free Feview, December, 1805 
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to represent but a single episode in the life of a verj' sensitive, 
Jiiaiiv-siiled nature.^ 'i'heic is no other evidence in Sliakes- 
pea re's work of botnosexua! instinct such as wo may trace through¬ 
out Marlowe'.s, while there is abundant evidence of a constant 
preocc'Uj>ation with women. 

While tiihakespeare thus narrowly escapes inclusion in. the 
list of (listinguishcil inverts, there is much belter ground for the 
inclusion of his great contemporary. Francis Bacon. Aulirey in 
bis laljoriouslv compiled Short Lives, in which he shows a 
frieiullv and admiring attitude toward Bacon, definitely states 
that lie was a pederast. Aubrey was only a careful gleaner of 
frequently authentic gossip, but a similar sUtement is made by 
Sir Siinonds D'Fwes in his Auiobwijraphij. D'Kwes, whose 
family belonged to the same part of Suffolk as Bacon's sprang 
from, was not friendly to Bacon, but that fact will not suffice to 
account for his statement. He was an upright and honorable 
man of scholarly habits, and, moreover, a trained lawyer, who 
had manv opjiortunities of obtaining first-band information, for 
he had lived in the C’liancory oflice from childhood, ile is very 
jirecisc as to Bacon's homose.xnal practices witli liis own servants, 
lioth before and after liis fall, and even gives the name of a “very 
ctreminate-faced youth’’ who was his “catamito and bedfellow'’; 
ho states, furtlier, that there had been some question of bringing 
Bacon to trial for sodomy. These nllegationa may be supported 
by a letter of Bacon’s own mother (printed in Spedding’s Life of 
liacoix), reproving him on account of what she had heard con¬ 
cerning his behavior with the young Welshmen in his service 
whom he made his bedfellows. It is notable that Bacon seems 
to liavc been specially attracted to Welshmen (one might even 
lind evidence of this in the life of the Welshman, Henry VII), 

I As ItnfTnlovich ncutoly points out, tlic twentieth sonnet, with its 
reference to tfie “one tiling to my purpose nothing,” is alone enough to 
show that Simkospenre was not a genuine invert, ns then he would hnvo 
found the virility of the loved object beautiful. His sonnets may fairly 
be compared to tlie In ilemoriain of Tennyson, whom it is impossible 
to describe as inverted, though in his youth he cherished au ardent 
friendship lor another youth, such as vras also felt io youth by 
Montaigne. 
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a people of vivacious temperajnent unlike his own; this is 
illustrated by his lonjr and intimate friendship with the mer- 
eurial Sir Toby Mathew, his “alter ego,” a man of dissipated 
habits in early life, though we are not told that he was homo¬ 
sexual. Bacon had uniny friendsliips with men, but there is no 
evidence that he was ever in love or cherished anv affect ionatc 

V 

intimacy with a woman. Women play no part at all in his life- 
llis marriage, which was cliildlesji, took place at the mature ago 
of 4b; it was elfectod in a busiiies.c-like manner, and though 
he always treated liis wife with formal consideration it is probable 
that he neglected her, and certain that he failed to secure her 
devotion; it is clear that toward the end of Bacon’s life she 
fonned a relationship with her gentleman usher, whom subse¬ 
quently she married. Bacon’s writings, it may be added, etjually 
with his letters, sliow no evidence of love or attraction to women ; 
in his Essays he is brief and judicial on the subject of Marriage, 
copious and eloquent on the subject of Triendship, while the 
essay on Beauty deals exclusively with masculine beautv. 

During the first half of the eighteenth centurj’ we have 
clear evidence that homosexuality flourished in Ix>n<lon with the 
features which it presents today in all large cities everywhere. 
There was a generally knoum name, “ilollies,” applied to homo¬ 
sexual persons, evidently having reference to their frequently 
feminine characteristics; there were houses of private resort for 
them (“Jfolly houses”), there were special public places of ren¬ 
dezvous whither they went in search of adventure, exactly ns 
thero are today. A walk in Upper Moorfields was especially 
frequented by the homosexual about 1725. A detective employed 
by the police about that date gave evidence as follows at the Old 
Bailey: ‘T takes a turn that way and leans over the wall. In 
a little time the prisoner passes by, and looks hard at me, and 
at a small distance from me stands up against tlie wall as if he 
was going to make water. Then by degrees he siddles nearer 
and nearer to u’here I stood, till at last he was close to me. Tis 
a very fine night,’ says he. ‘Aye,’ say I, ‘and so it is.’ Then he 
takes me by the hand, and after squeezing and playing with it a 
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little, he conveys it to his breeches/’ whereupon the detective 
seizes the man by his sexual organs and holds him until the 
constable conies up and etTccts an arrest. 

At the same period Margaret Clap, commonly called 
jMother Clap, kept a house in Field I^ane, Holborn, which was a 
noted resort of the homosexual. To Jlother Clap’s Molly-house 
30 or 40 clients would resort cveiy' night; on Sunday there might 
be as many as 50. for. as in Berlin and other cities today, that 
was tlio great homosexual gala night; there were bods in every 
room in this house. We are told tliat the “men would sit in one 
another’s laps, kissing in a lewd manner and using their bauds 
indecently. Then they would get up, dance and make curtsies, 
and mimic the voice.s of women, ‘Oh, fie, sir,’—‘Pray, sir,’—‘Dear 
sir,’—‘Ixird, how can you serv’o me so?’—‘I swear I’ll cry out,’— 
‘You’re a wicked devil,’—‘And you're a bold face,’—‘Eh, ye dear 
little toad,’—‘Come, bus.’ They’d liug and play and toy and go 
out by couples into another room, on the same floor, to be 
‘married,’ as they called it” 

On the whole one gains the impression that homosexual 
jiractices were more prevalent in London in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, bearing in mind its population at that time, than they are 
today.^ It must not, however, be supposed that tlie law was 
indulgent and its administration Inx. The very reverse was the 
case. The punishment for sodomy, when completely effected, 
was death, and it was freiiuently inflicted. Homosexual inter¬ 
course, witliout evidence of penetration, was regarded as 
“attempt” and was usually punished by tlie pillory and a heavy 
fine, followed by two years’ imprisonment. Moreover, it would 
appear that more activity was sho\m by the police in prosecution 
tlian is nowadays tlie case; this is, for instance, suggested by the 
evidence of the detective already quoted. 

1 A scene in Vanbrugh’s Itclapac, and the chapter (ch. li) in 
Smollett 8 Roderick Random describing Lord Strutwcll, may nUo be 
luentioried as evidencing familiarity with inversion. “In our oountrj’/* 
said I.x>rd StrutwcU to Rawdon, {putting forward orguinents familiar to 
modern champions of homosexuality, “it gains ground apace, and in all 
probability will become in a short time a more fashionable vice than 
simple fornication/* 
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To keep a homosexual resort was also a severel}’punishable 
offense, ilother Clap was charged at the Old Bailey in 172G with 
“keeping a sodomitical house”; she protested that she could not 
herself have taken part in these practices, but that availed her 
nothing; she could bring forward no witnesses on her behalf and 
was condemned to pay a fuie, to stand ia the pillory, and to 
undergo imprisonment for two years. The cases were dealt 
with in a matter-of-fact way which seems to bear furtlier witness 
to the frequency of the offense, and with no effort to e.xpend any 
specially vindictive harshness on this class of offenders. If 
there was the slightest doubt as to the facts, even though the 
balance of evidence was against the accused, he was usually 
acquitted, and the man who could bring witnesses to his general 
good character might often thereby escape. In a religious 
young man, married, was convicted of attempting sodomy with 
two young men lie slept with; he was fined, placed in the pillory 
and imprisoned for two months. Next year a man was acquitted 
on a similar charge, and another man, of decent aspect, although 
tlie evidence indicated that he might ha\*e been guilty of sodomy, 
was only convicted of attempt, and sentenced to fine, pillory, and 
two years’ imprisonment In 1723, again, a schoolmaster was 
acquitted, on account of his good reputation, of the charge of 
attempt on a boy of 15, his pupil, though tlie evidence, seemed 
decidedly against him. In 1730 a man was sentcnct*d to death 
for sodomy effected on his young apprentice; this was a bad case 
and the surgeon’s evidence indicated laceration of the perineum. 
Homosexuality of all kinds flourished, it will be seen, notwitli- 
standing tlie fearless yet fair application of a very severe law.i 

In more recent times Byron has frequently been referred 
to as e.xperiencing homosexual affections, and I have been in¬ 
formed that some of his poems nominally addressed to women 
were really inspired by men. It is certain that lie experienced 
very strong emotions toward his male friends. “My school- 

I These obsen-ations on eighteenth century homosexuniity in Lon¬ 
don are chiefly based on the volumes of Select Trials at tbe Old Builov 
published in 1734. 
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fricndsliips,” be wrote, “were with mo passioDS.” When he after¬ 
ward met one of these friends, I-A)rd Clare, in Italy, he was 
})ainfully agitated, and could never hear the name without a 
beating of the heart. At the age of 22 he formed one of liis 
strong attachments for a youth to whom he left £7000 in his 
will.i It is probable, however, that here, as well as in the case 
of Shakespeare, and in tliat of Tennyson’s love for his youthful 
friend, Arthur llallam, as well as of Montaigne for Etienne de 
la lioetic, although such strong friendships may involve an ele¬ 
ment of sexual emotion, wo have no true and delinitc homosexual 
impulse; homosexuality is merely simulated by the ardent and 
hy|)ercsilietic emotions of the poet.2 The same 'Quality of t-hs 
poet’s emotional temperament may doubtless, a’.»o, be invoked ii' 
the case of Goethe, who is said to have written elegies which, on 
account of their homosexual characte'*, still remain unpul)lishcd. 

The most famous homosexual trial of recent times in Eng¬ 
land was that of Oscar Wilde, a writer whose literar}’ reputation 
may bo said to be still growing, not only in England hut tlirough- 
out tho world. Wilde was tlie son of parents who were botli of 
unusual ability and somewhat eccentric. Both those toiuloncies 
became in him more concentrated. Ho was born with, as it were, 
a congenital antipathy to tlio commonplace, a natural love of 
parodo.x, and lie possessed the skill to embody the characteristic 
in finislied literary form. At the same time, it must not be for¬ 
gotten, beneath his natural attitude of paradox', his essential judg¬ 
ments on life and literature were usually soimd and reasonable. 
His essay on “The Soul of Man Under Socialism” witnessed to 

1 Nunia Prnplorius (/o/irfciicA fUr acruclle Zioischcnstufcttf Bd. iv, 
p. 885), who Ims studied Byron from this point of view, considers tliat, 
Uiongh Ilia biography has not yet been fully written on the sexual side, 
he was probably of bisexn.al temperament; RalTalovich (f7ronismo et 
r’nwoxuah'te, n. 300) is of the same opinion. 

2 A youtlifnl attraction of this kind in n poet is well illustrated 
liy Dolhen, who died nt tho age of nineteen. In addition to a passion 
for Greek poetry he cherished a romantic friendship of extraordinary 
nrdor, revealed in liis iKiems, for a slightly older schoolfellow, who was 
never oven nwnro of the idolatry ho arousctl. Doil>en’3 life has been 
written, and his poems cdite<l, by his friend the eminent poet, Robert 
Bridges {The Poems of D. II. Dolbcn, edited with a Memoir bv R 
Bridges, 1911). 
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his large and enlightened conception of life, and his profound 
admiration for Flaubert to the sanity and solidity of his 
literary taste. In early life he revealed no homosexual tenden¬ 
cies; he married and had cliildren. After he had begun to out¬ 
grow liis youthful esthetic extravagances, however, and to 
acquire success and fame, he developed what was at first a simply 
inqiiisitive interest in inversion. Such inquisitive interest is 
sometimes tlie sign of an emerging homosexual impulse. It 
proved to be so in Wilde’s case and ultimately he was found 
to be cultivating the acquaintance of youtlis of low class and 
doubtful character. Although tliis development occurred com¬ 
paratively late in life, we must hesitate to describe Wilde’s 
homosexuality as acquired. If we consider his constitution and 
his liistor}’, it is not dillicult to suppo.se that homosexual germs 
were present in a latent form from the first, and it may quite 
well be that Wilde’s inversion was of that kind which is now 
described as retarded, though still congenital. 

As is usual in England, no active efforts were made to im¬ 
plicate Wilde in any criminal charge. It was his own action, 
as even he himself seems to have vaguely realized beforehand, 
which brought the storm about his head. He was arrested, tried 
condemned, and at once tlicre arose a general howl of e.xecration^ 
joined in even by the judge, whose attitude compared unfavor¬ 
ably with tlie more impartial attitude of the eighteentli century 
judges in similar cases. Wilde came out of prison ambitious to 
retrieve his reputation by the quality of his literary work. But 
ho left Heading gaol merely to enter a larger and colder prison. 
He soon realized that his spirit was broken even more tban his 
healtli. He drifted at last to Paris, where he shortly after died, 
shimned by all but a few of his friends.i 

,> «. ,* A 7 «)' «nfornio<l narrative of the Oscar Wilde trial Is given by 
Knffalovich m Ins Uraniamc et UnisexuaZiti, pp, 241-281; the full re¬ 
port of the trial lias been published by Mason. The best life of Wilde 
is probably that of Arthur Rnnsonie. Andre Gide’s little volume of 
reminiscences, 0$c(ir Wilde (also translated into English), is well 
worth reading. Wilde has been discussed in relation to homosexuality 
Praetorius (Jahrbuch fUr eexuelle Ztniachcnetujcn. vol. ii|, 
lu01)a Ad iostnictivc dociuDOot, au unpublished portion of De Pro* 

4 
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In a writer of the first order, Edward Fitzgerald, to whom 
we owe the immoiial and liighly individualized version of Omar 
Kliai/yam, it is easy to trace an clement of hoinoso.xualit)’, tliough 
it aj)pears never to have reached full and conscious development. 
Fitzgerald was an eccentric person who, though rich and on 
friendly terms with some of the roost distinguished men of his 
time, was always out of harmony with his environment. He felt 
himself called on to marrv, verv’ unhappily, a woman whom he 
had never been in love with and with whom he had nothing in 
common. All his affections were for his male friends. In early 
life he vt-as devoted to his friend W. K. Browne, whom he glorified 
in Eupliratior. “To him Browme was at once Jonathan, 
Gamaliel, Apollo,—the friend, tlie master, the God,—there was 
scarcely a limit to his devotion and admiration.”' On Browne’s 
premature death Fitzgerald’s heart was empty. In 1859 at 
l»westoft, Fitzgerald, as he wrote to Mrs. Browne, “used to 
wander about the shore at night longing for some fellow to 
accost me who might give some promise of filling up a very 
vacant place in my heart.” It was then tlmt lie met “Posh” 
(Joseph Fletcher), a fisherman, 6 feet tall, said to be of the best 
Suffolk type, both in body and character. Posh rcmimled Fitz¬ 
gerald of his dead friend Browne; he made him captain of his 
lugger, and was thereafter devoted to him. l^osh was, said Fitz¬ 
gerald, “a man of tJie finest Saxon type, with a complexion vif, 
male et flamboyant, blue eyes, a nose less than Homan, more than 
Greek, and strictly auburn hair that any woman might envy. 
JAirtlier he was a man of simplicity of soul, justice of thought, 
tenderness of nature, a gentleman of Nature’s grandest type,” 
in fact the “greatest man” Fitzgerald had ever met. Posh was 
not, however, quite so absolutely perfect as this description sug¬ 
gests, and various misunderstandings arose in consequence bo- 

fuiulis, in which Wilde sought Iny the blnmc for his misfortune on a 
friend,—liis “ancient nITcction'* for whom has, ]ic declares, been turned to 
“loathing, bitterness, and contempt,”—was published in the Times, I8th 
April, luiS; it clearly reveals an element of weakness of character. 

1T. Wright, Life of Edtoard Fitzgerald, voU I, p. 158. 
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twer*ii the two friends so unequal in culture and social traditions. 
These difficulties are reflected in some of the yet extant letter 

from the enormous mass which i'itzgerald addressed to ‘‘my dear 
Posby.”i 

A great personalitj' of recent times, widely regarded with 
reverence as the prophet-i>oet of Democracy^—"Walt Whitman— 
has aroused discussion by his S3'mpathetic attitude toward pas¬ 
sionate friendship, or “manly love” as he calls it, in Leaves of 
Grass. In this book—in “Calamus,” “Drumtaps,” and elsewhere 
—Whitman celebrates a friendship in which physical contact and 
a kind of silent voluptuous emotion are essential elements. In 
order to settle the question as to the precise signilicance of “Cala¬ 
mus,” J. A. Symonds wrote to Whitman, frankly posing the 
questi'>n. The answer (written from Camden, N. J., on August 
19, lo'A) is the only statement of Wliitman’s attitude toward 
homose.xuality, and it is therefore desirable that it should be set 
on record:— 


“About tho questions on ‘Calamus,’ etc., they quite doze me. 
Leavee of Grasa is only to be rightly construed by and within iU own 
atmosphere and essential cbaracter—nll its pages and pieces so coming 
BtriotV under. That tlic •Cnlaiuus’ part has ever allowed tlio pos¬ 
sibility of such construction as mentioned is terrible. I am fain to 
hope that the pages themselves are not to be even mentioned for suclj 
gratuitous and quite at tho time undreamed and unwished possibility 
of morbid inferences—^whicb arc disavowed by mo and seem damnable.” 


It would seem from this letter* that \\liitmau liad never 


1 Most of these were carelessly lost or destroyed by Posh. A 
1908^“'“ P‘'hh8hed by Jamc» Blyth, Eduwd PUzgorald and 'Poah,> 

2 It is as such that Whitman should be approached, and I would 

desire to protest against tho tendency, now marked in many quarters, to 
treat him merely as an invert, and to vilify him or glorif^ him accord- 
I*,®"'®''®*' >n\portant inversion may be ns a psyelioiogicnl key to 
Wutmans personality, it plays but a small part in Wliitnion’s work, 
and for many who care for that work a negligible part. (I may hi 
allowed to refer to my own essay on Wltilman, in Tho yew Suirit 
wntten nearly thirty years ago.) 

Symonds (In his book on \Vhitman) accepted 
this letter as a candid and final statement showing that Whitman was 
absolutely hostile to sesuai inversion, that be bad not even taken Its 
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realized that there is any relationship whatever between tho 
passionate emotion of pliysical contact from man to man, as lie 
had ex])erienced 't and sung it, and the act which with other 
people lie would regard as a crime against nature. This may 
be singular, for there are many inveru»d persons who have found 
satisfaction in friendships loss physical and passionate than those 
described in Leaves of (!rai‘s, but Whitman was a man of con¬ 
crete, emotional, instinctive temperament, lacking in analytical 
power, receptive to all inlluences, and careless of harmonizing 
them. He would most certainly have refused to admit that he 
was the subject of inverted sexuality. It remains true, however, 
tliat “manly love”’ occupies in his work a jircdominauce wliich it 
would scarcely liold in the feelings of the “average man,” whom 
Whitman wishes to honor. A normally constituted |)erson, hav¬ 
ing assumed the very frank attitiule taken np by Whitman, would 
be impelled to devote far more space and far more ardor to tlr 
sul)ject of sexual rehilionships with women and all that is in¬ 
volved in maternity than is accorded to tlicm in Leaves of 
Grass. Some of Whitman’s extant letters to young men, though 
tliev do not throw definite light on this question, arc of a veri 
affectionate character,* and, although a man of remarkable phys¬ 
ical vigor, ho never felt inclined to marry.2 It remains some- 

|i>u?noniciiu into account, and tliat he had “omitted to perceive that 
there are inevitahle points of contact 1»ot'veen sexual inversion and hia 
doctrine of friendsliip.” lie n'cnUs, however. Whitman’s own liuca at 
the end of •'CnUininB' in tho Camden cilition of 1876:— 

“Hero rny lust words, and tho most linDling, 

Here t)io frailr.st Iciivea of me, and yet my atrongest-laating, 

Here I shade down and hide my thoughts—I do not expose them, 
And yet tlicy expose mo more tlinii all my other poems.’’ 

• Whitman’s letters to I’cter Doyle, an uncultured young trnm- 
corductor deeply loved by the poet, have been edited by Dr. Bucko, and 
published at llo’ston: Calamus: A Ncrics of Letters, ISO!. 

2 Whitman acknowledged, however (ns in the letter to Symonds 
n1ren<ly referred to), that he had had six children; they appear to 
have Ix'en Iwrn in tho earlier part of his life when he lived in the 
South. (See a chapter on Walt Whitman's children in Edward Car* 
pentov’s interesting l*ook, Days tenth IVo/f H'Ailmon, 1906.) Yet his 
brother George Whitman said: “I never knew Walt to fall in love 
with young girls, or even to show them marked attention." And Doyle, 
who knew him intimntelT during ten years of late life, said: “Women 
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wliat difficult to classify him from the sexual point of view, but 
we can scarcely fail to recognize the presence of a homosexual 
tendency. 

I should add that some friends and admirers of ^Vhitman arc not 
prepared to accept the evidence of the letter to Syniouds. I am in¬ 
debted to “Q/* for the following statement of the objwtions:— 

think my9?lf that It is a mistake to give much weight to this 
letter—perhaps a mistake to introduce it at all, since if introduced it 
will, of course, carry weight. And this for three or four reasons:— 

That it is ditlicult to reconcile the letter itself (with its 
strong tone of disapprobation) with the general *;ittiiospherc* of Leaves 
of (7r(ws, the tenor of which is to leave everything open and free. 

**2. That the letter is in hopeless conflict with the 'Calamus’ 
section of poems. For, whatever moral lines Whitman may have drawn 
at the time of writing these poems, it seems to me quite incrodiblo 
that the possibility of certain inferences, morbid or other, was un¬ 
dreamed of. 

"3* That the letter was written only a few months before his last 
illness and death, and is the only expression of the kind that ho appears 
to have given utterance to. 

"4. That Synionds’s letter, to which this was a reply, is not forth 
coming; and we consequently do not know what rash expressions it 
may have contained—lending Whitman (with his extreme caution) to 
hedge his name from possible use to justify dubious practices.’’ 

I may add that I endeavored to obtain Synionds’s letter, but ho 
was unable to produce it, nor has any copy of it been found among bis 
papers. 

It should be said that Whitman’s attitude toward Symonds was 
marked by high regard and admiration. "A wonderful man is Adding¬ 
ton Symonds,” he remarked shortly l>eforc his own death; "some ways 
the most indicative and penetrating and signiflcaiit man of our time. 
Symonds is a curious fellow; I love him dearly. He is of college breed 
and education, horribly literary and suspicious, and enjoys tilings, A 
great fellow for delving into persons and into the concrete, and even 
into the physiological and the gastric, and wonderfully cute.” But on 
this occasion be delved in vain. 


in that sense never came into his head.” Tlie early heterosexual rein- 
tionship seems to have been an exception in his life. With regard 
to the number of children t am informed that, in the opinion of a 
lady who knew Whitman In the South, there can be no reasonable 
doubt as to the existence of one child, but that when enumerating six 
ho possibly included grandchildren. 
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The foregoing remarks {substantially contained in tbcr i/rcTious 
editions of Ibis book) %verc b<^sed toainiy on tbo information received 
from J* A. Symonds*s side. But of more r^Yont years interesting light 
has been thrown on tliis remarkable letter from Walt Wliitman's side. 
The Boswellian patience, enthusiasm, and skill which Horace Traubel 
has brought to his full and elaborate work, now in course of pub- 
lication, ^yi(h U’a/f U’Aifnian lu Cemden, clearly reveal, in tbo course 
of various conversations, Whitman’s attitude to Symonds’s question 
and the state of mind which led up to this letter. 

Whitman talked to Traubel much about Symonds from the 
twonty^seventh of April, 1S88 (very .soon after the dale when Traubers 
work begins), onward. Symonds had written to him re{>cntedly, It 
seems, concerning the **pnssionuI relations of men with men,” as Whit¬ 
man expressed it. ”Ho is always driving at me about that: is that 
what Calutnus means ?—because of mo or in spite of mo, is that what 
it means? 1 have said no, but no does not satisfy him. ITherc is, 
howevor, no record from Symonds's side of any letter by Whitman to 
Symonds in this sense up to this date.] But read this letter—road tJie 
whole of it: it is very shrewd, very cute, in deadliest earnest: it 
drives mo bard, almost compels me—it is urgent, persistent: he sort 
of stands in the road and says won't move till you answer my ques¬ 
tion.’ You see, this is an old letter-sixteen years old—and he is 
still asking the question: ho refers to it in one of his latest notea. 
He is surely a wonderful man—a rare, cleancd-up man—a white- 
soulod, heroic character. You will bo writing sometliing 

about Calamus some day,” said W. (to Traubel], *'aiul tins letter, and 
what 1 say, may help to clear your ideas. Calamus needs clear ideas: 
it may be easily, innocently distorted from its natural, its motive, 
body of doctrine.” 

The letter, dated Fob. 7, 1872, of some length, is then repro¬ 
duced. If tells how much Leaves of Grass, and especially the Calamus 
section, had helped the writer. ”\Miat the love of man for man has 
been in the past,” Symonds wrote, "‘I think I know. What it is hero 
now, I know also—alasl Wiat you say it can and should be I 
dimly diccern in your Poems. But this hardly satishes me—so desirous 
am I of learning what you teach. Some day, perhaps,—in some form, 
I know not what, but in your own chosen form,—^>’Ou will tell me more 
about the Love of b>icnd8. Till then I wait,” 

*^Sald W: '^Vell, what do you think of that? Do you think that 
could be answered?’ *1 don*t see why you call that letter driving you 
hard. It’s quiet enough—it only asks questions, and asks the ques¬ 
tions mildly enough.’ *I suppose you are right—‘Mrlve” is not exactly 
the word: yet you know how I hate to be catechised. Symonds is 
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right, no doubt, to ask the questions: I am just as much right if 1 
do not answer them: just ns much tight if I do ansMer Uicm. I 
often say to myself about Calamus—perhaps it means more or less 
than what I thought myself—means different: perhaps I don't know 
what it all means—perhaps never did know. My frst instinct about 
all that Symonds writes is violently reactionary—it strong and brutal 
for no, no, no. Then the titought intervenes that I maybe do not 
know all my own meanings: I say to nivself: “You, too, go away, 
come back, stuuy your own book—ns alien ov stranger, study j*our 
own book, see what it amoxinU to." Some time or other I will have 
to write to him definitely about Calamus—give him my word for it 
what I meant or mean it to mean.’ ” 

Again, a month later (May 24, 1888), Whitman speaks to 
Traubel of a "beautiful letter” from Symonds. “You will see that he 
harps on the Calamus poems again. I don’t st>o why it should, but his 
recurrence to that subject irritates me a little. I suppose you might 
soy—why don’t you shut him up by answering him? There is no 
logical answer to that I suppose: but I may ask in my turn; ‘What 
right has he to ask questions anj'>Ya 3 ’T W. laughed a bit. “Anvway 
tlio question conies back to me almost every time be writes. lie is 
courteous enough about it—that is the reason 1 do not resent him. I 
supjKisc the whole thing will end in an answer sonic day." 

The letter follows. Tlie chief point in it is that the writer hopes 
he has not been importunate in the question ho had asked about 
Calatuus tJirce years before, 

[Traubel] said to W.; •Thafg a humble letter enough: I 
don’t see anything in that to get excited about. He doesn’t ask you 
to answer the old question. In fact he rather apologizes for having 
asked it.’ W. fired up ‘Who is excited? As to that question, bo 
does ask it again and again: asks it, asks it, asks it.’ I laughed at 
Ilia vehemence. ‘Well, suppose ho does? It does not harm. Besides, 
you’ve got nothing to hide. I think your sileiieo might lead him to 
suppose there was a nigger in your wood pile.' ‘Oh, nonsense I But 
for thirty years my enemies and friends have been asking me ques¬ 
tions about the Leaves.* I’m tired of not answering questions.’ It way 
very funny to see his face when he gave a humorous twist to the fling iu 
his last phrase. Then ho relaxed and added: ‘Anyivay I love Synionda, 
Who could fail to love a man who could write such a letter? 1 sup' 
pose ho will yet have to be answered, damn ’im!”’ 

It is clear that these conversations considerably diminish 
the force of the declaration in Whitman’s letter. We see that 
the letter which, on the face of it, might have represented the 
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swift and indignant reaction of a man who, suddenly faced by 
the possibility that his work may be interpreted in a perverse 
sense, emphatically rep\jdiates tJiat interpretation, was really 
nothing of the kind. Symonds for at least eighteen years had 
been gently, considerately, even huml)ly, yet persistently, asking 
the same perfectly legitimate question. If the answer was really 
an cmjihatic no, it would more naturally have been made in 
187:^ than 18!)(). More<)ver, in the face of this ever-recurring 
(juestion, Whitman constantly speaks to his friends of his great 
alfection for Syjnonds and his admiration for his intellectual 
cutenoss, feelings that would both be singularly out of place if 
api>lied to a man who was all llie time suggesting the possibility 
that iiis writings contained inferences that were '‘terrible,” 
“morbid,” and ''damnable.” ICvidently, during all those years, 
Whitman could not decide what to reply. On the one liand he 
was moved by his horror of being questioned, by his caution, by 
his natural aversion to e.vpress approval of anything that could 
he called \innatural or ahnormal. On the other hand, ho was 
moved by the desire to let his work speak for itself, by his 
declared determination to leave everything open, and jwssibly 
by a more or less couRcious sympathy with the inferences pre¬ 
sented to him. It was not until the last years of his life, when 
his sexual life belonged to the past, when weakness was gaining 
on him, when ho wished to put aside every drain on his energies, 
that—being coiistilntionally incapable of a balance<l scientific 
ptatement—he chose the simplest and easiest solution of tlie 
difficulty.^ 


1 \\’lulc the lioinoRpxual strain in Walt Whitman has been more 
or IcHi4 (iotinitciy nilmittod by various writers, the most vigorous 
attempts to present the hnmosowml character of his personality and 
work are due to Eduard Bert?, in German}', and to Dr. W. C. Rivers 
in England. Bertr. has issued three publications on Whitman: see espe- 
einily his Dcr Yankce-Heiland, 1906, and B'Aifmo-n'i/ys/cn'cn, 1907. 
Tile arguments of Itivers arc coneisely stated in a pamphlet entitled 
B’li/f B7tt/r>i(Ta's .Inoino/j/ (Ixmdon: George .411en, 1913). Both Beiiz 
nn<l Rivers eiuplmsize the feminine traits in Whitman. An interesting 
independent picture of Whitman, at about the date of the letter to 
Symonds, nccoiiipnnied by the author’s excellent original photographs, 
is furnished hy Dr. .lohii Johnston, A Visir to B’nfi IVhuman, 189S. 
It may be added that, probably, both the extent and tlic significance 
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Concerning another great modem writer—Paul Verlaine, 
the first of modem French poets—it seems possible to speak with 
less hesitation. A man who possessed in fullest measure Uie 
irresponsible impressionability of genius, Verlaine—as his work 
shows and as he himself admitted—all his life oseillatc<l between 
normal and homosexual love, at one period attracted to women, at 
another to men. He was without doubt, it seems to me. bisexual. 
An early connection with another yoimg poet, Arthur Ilimbaud, 
terminated in a violent quarrel with liis friend, and led to Ver¬ 
laine's imprisonment at Mens. In after-years ho gave expression 
to the exalted passion of this relationship—wo/j yrauj peche 
radioux —in Laii et Errahundi, pxiblished in tiie volume en¬ 
titled ParalUiement; and in later poems he has told of less 
passionate and less sensual relationships which yet were more 
than friendship, for instance, in the poem, ami, ma plus 

belle amitie, ma Meilleure,” in lionheur.^ 

In this brief glance at some of the ethnographical, historical, 
religious, and literarj’ aspects of homosexual passion there is one 
other phenomenon which may be mentioned. This is the alleged 
fact that, while tlie phenomena exist to some extent every- 

of the feminine traits in Wiiitniaii ha\-e been ovorestimatc*! bv some 
writers. Most artists and men of genius have some feminine‘traits; 
they do not prove the existence of inversion, nor does their absence dis¬ 
prove it. Dr, Clark Ik;II writes to me in reference to tl«e little f»ook 
by Dr. Rivers: “I knew Walt Whitman nersonally. To me Mr. \\'hib- 
nian was one of the most robust and virile of men, e.xtraordinorilv so. 
He was from my standpoint not feminine at all, but physically mascu¬ 
line and robust. The dilliculty is that a virile and strong man who 
is poetic in temperament, ardent and tender, may have phases and 
moods of passion and emotion which are apt to be raisinternreted.'’ A 
somewhat similar view, in opposition to llcrtz and Rivers, has been 
vigorously set forth by Razal^'tte (who has written a very thorough 
study of Wliitrnan in French), cepeeinlly in the llcrcure tie Frattec for 
Ist July, IstOct., and loth Nov., 1913. 

1 Ix‘pcnotier, in what may be regarded as the official biography of 
Verlaine (Paul Verlaine, 1007) seeks to minimize or explain away the 
homosexual aspect of the poet’s life. So also ]ierric)ion, Rimlxiud's 
bpothcr-ln-law, ileroure de France, 16 July, 1911 and I Feb., 1912. 
P. Escoubc, in a judicious essay (included in Pref^cncca, 1913), pre¬ 
sents a more reasonable view of this aspect of Verlaine’s temperament 
Even apart altogether from the evidence as to tlie poet’s tendency to 
passionate friendship, there can be no appeal iwmi the poems them¬ 
selves. which clearly possess an absolute and uviuestionoble sincerity. 
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wlicrp, wo seem to find a special proclivity to homosexuality 
(whether or not involving a greater frequency of congenital 
inversion is not usually clear) among certain races and in cer¬ 
tain regions.* In liurope this would be best illustrated by the 
case of southern Italy, which in this respect is held to be distinct 
from northern Italv, altho\igh Italians generally are franker than 
men of northern race in admitting their sexual practiccs.2 How 
far the supposed greater homosexuality of southern Italy may 
he due to Greek intluence and Greek blood it is not very easy 
to say. 

It must be remembered that, in dealing with a northern 
country like England, homose.xual phenomena do not present 
themselves in the same way as they do in southern Italy today, 
or in ancient Greece. In Greece the homosexual impulse was 
recognized and idealiz-cd; a man could bo an open homosexual 
lover, and yet, like Epaminondas, be a great and honored citizen 
of his country. There was no reason whatever why a man, who 
in mental and physical constitution was perfectly normal, shoiild 
not adopt a custom that was regarded as rospcctablo, and some¬ 
times as even specially honorable. But it is quite otherwise 

* Sir Richard Burton, who helped to popularize this view, regarded 
the phonoineium ns “gcH'grnphical and climatic, not racial,** and held that 
within what he calleil the Sotadic Zone "‘the vice ih popular and endemic, 
hold at tho worst to he a mere pt^cadillOp while the raci‘s to the north and 
south of the limits here defined practice it only sporadically, amid the 
opprobrium of their fellows, who, as a nric, are physically incapable of 
forming the operation, and look ujwn it with the liveliest disgrist.'’ 
0 adds: “The only physical cause for the practice which suggests itself 
to me, and that must he owned to be purely conjectural, is that within 
the Sotadic Zone there is a blending of tho masculine nnd feminine 
peramonts, a crasis which elHcwhere only occurs sporadically** (/Irofci^ 
AiflhtH, 1885, vol. X, pp. 'J05-2r>4). The theorj' of the Sotadic Zone fails 
to account for the custom among the Normans, Celts, Scythians, Bulgurs, 
and Tartars, and, moreover, in various of these regions different views 
nvo prevailed ut different periods. Burton 'vas wholly unacquainted 
with the psychologicHI investigntioDs into sexual inversion which had, 
indeed, scarcely begun in his day. 

Spectator {Anihropopht/tcia, vol. vii, 1010), referring especially 
to the neighlK>rhood of Sorrento, states that the southern Italians re¬ 
gard piiawivo prdicatio ns disgraceful, but attach little or no shame 
to active pedicato. This indifference enables them to exploit the homo* 
sexual foreigners who arc specially attracted to soutliern Italy in the 
development of a flourishing homosexual industry. 
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today in a country like England or tlie United States.^ In tliese 
countries all our traditions and all our moral ideals, as well as 
the law, are energetically opposed to everj- manifestation of 
homosexual passion. It requires a very strong impetus to go 
against this compact social force which, on every side, constrains 
the individual into the paths of heterosexual love. That im¬ 
petus, in a well-bred individual who leads tlie normal life of his 
fellow-men and who feels the ordinary degree of rcsj)ect for the 
social feeling surrounding him, can only be supplied bv a funda¬ 
mental—usually, it is probable, inborn—perversion of the sexual 
instinct, rendering the individual organically abnormal. It is 
with tliis fun<lamental abnormality, usually called sexual inver¬ 
sion, that we shall here be concerned. There is no evidence to 
show that homosexuality in Greece was a congenital j)ei*\‘ersion, 
although it appears that Ccelius Aurelianus aifirms tlmt in the 
opinion of Parmenides it was hereditary. Aristotle also, in his 
fragment on physical love, though treating the whole matter 
witli indulgence, seems to have distinguished abnormal con¬ 
genital homosexuality from acquired homosexual vice. Doubt¬ 
less in a certain proportion of cases tl»o impulse was organic, and 
it may well be that there was an organic and racial predisposition 
to homosexuality among the Greeks, or, at all events, the 
Dorians. But the state of social feeling, however it originated, 
induced a large proportion of the ordinary population to adopt 
homosexuality as a fashion, or, it may be said, the environment 
was peculiarly favorable to the development of latent homosexual 
tendencies. So that any given number of homosexual persons 
among the Greeks would have presented a far smaller proportion 
of constitutionally abnormal individuals than a like number in 
England. In a similar manner—^though I do not regard the 
analogy as complete—infanticide or the exposition of children 
was practised in some of the early Greek States by parents who 
were completely healthy and normal; in England a married 

» It 18 true that in the Bolitudo of great modem cities it is pos¬ 
sible for email homosexual coteries to form, in a certain sense an 
environment of their own, favorable to their abnormality; yet this’faet 
hardly modifies the general statement made in the text. 
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woman who dcstrovs her child is in nearly every case demon 
strably diseased or abnormal. For this reason I am unable to 
see that homosexuality in ancient Greece—while of great interest 
as a social and psychological problem—throws light on sexual 
inversion as we know it in England or the United States. 

Concerning the wide prevalence of sexual inversion and of 
homosexual phenomena generally, there can be no manner of 
doubt. This question has been m<»t fully investigated in Ger¬ 
many. In Berlin, JIoll states that he has himself seen between 
()(J0 and 700 homosexual persons and hoard of some 250 to 350 
otlicrs. Hirschfeld states that he has knovsTi over 10,000 homo¬ 
sexual persons. 

There are, I am informed, several large eaf6s in Berlin 
which arc almost exclusively patronized by inverts who come 
here to flirt and make acquaintances; as these caf6s are fre¬ 
quented by male street prostitutes (Pupenjunge) the invert risks 
being blackmailed or robbed if he goes home or to a hotel with a 
cafe acquaintance. There are also a considerable number of 
homosexual Kueipen, small and unpretentious bar-rooms, which 
are vcally male brothels, the inmates being sexually nomml 
working men and boys, out of employment or in quest of a few 
marks ns pocket money; these places are regarded by inverts as 
very safe, as the proprietors insist on good order and allow no 
extortion, while the police, though of course aware of their ex¬ 
istence, never interfere. Homosexual caf6s for women are also 
found in Berlin. 

There is some reason for believing that homosexuality is 
especially prominent in Germany and among Germans. I have 
elsewhere referred to the highly emotional and sentimental traits 
which have frequently marked German friendships. Germany 
is the only country in which there’s a definite and well-supported 
njovenicnt for the defense and social rehabilitation of inverts. 
The study of sexual inversion began in Germany, and the scien¬ 
tific and literary publications dealing with homosexuality issued 
from the German press probably surpass in quantity and impor¬ 
tance those issued from all other countries put together. The 
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homosexual tendencies of Germans outside Germany Lave been 
noted in various countries. Among my English cases I have 
found that a strain of Gemian blood occurs much more fre¬ 
quently than we are entitled to expect; Parisian prostitutes arc 
said to be aware of the homosexual tastes of Germans; it is 
significant that (as a German invert familiar with Turkey in¬ 
formed Nocke), at Constantinople, the procurers, who naturally 
supply girls as well as youths, regard Germans and Austrians as 
more tending to liomose.xuality than the foreigners from any 
other land. Germans usually deny, however, tlmt there is anv 
special German proclivity to inversion, and it would not appear 
that such statistics as are available (though all such sbitistics 
cannot be regarded as more than aj)proxiniations) show any 
pronounced j)rc<loininancc of inversion among Germans. It is 
to Hirsclifeld that wc owe the chief attempt to gain some notion 
of the percentage of homosexual jiersons among the general pop 
ulation.i It may be said to vary in different regions and 
more especially in different occupations, from 1 to 10 per cent. 
But the average when the individuals belonging to a large num¬ 
ber of groups arc combined is generally found to be rather over 2 
per cent So that there are about a million and a half inverted 
persons in Gerinany.2 This would be a minimum which can 
scarcely fail to be below the actual proportion, as no one can be 
certain that lie is acquainted with the real proclivities of all the 
persons comprising a larger group of acquaintances.s It is nol 
found in the estimates which have reached Hirsclifeld tliat tlu 
French groups show a smaller proi>ortion of homosexual personi 
than the German groups, and a «Tapanese group comes out ncai 


1 See especially Hirschfcld, Die nomoscxualHiit, cha. xsiv and xxv 
2Ulrich»s in his Argonaulicun, in 1809, estimated Uio numl>er as 
only 25,000 but admitted that this was probably a decided under- 
estimate, nioch {Dxo Vro^utuUou, Jhl. i, p. 792) has found ren.son 
to believe that in Cologne m the Hfteenth century the percentage was 
nearly M high as HirschfoM finds it Uxlny. A few venrS earlier Bloch 
had believed {Dexirage, part i, p. 216, 1902) tlmt Uirschfehi's estimate ol 
2 per cent, was * sheer nonsense/’ 


8 nirschfehl mentions the case of two men, artists, one of tliein 
married, who were intimate friends for a irrcat many vean heforA 
each discovered that the other was an invert. ^ 
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to the jrcneral average for tlje wliole. "Various authorities, espe¬ 
cially (lermans, believe that honiosexvality is just as common 
in France as in Germany.* Saint-l’aul ('‘Dr. Laupts"), on the 
other hand, is unable to accept this view. As an army surgeon 
who has long served in Africa he can (as also Itebierre in his 
JvyeiuT. ct (Icinifoils) bear witness to the frequency of homosex¬ 
uality among the African battalions of the Fremh army, Cvspe- 
ciallv in the cavalry, less so in the infantry; in the French army 
gonciallv he liiuls it rare, as aUo in the general population.^ 
Xiuke is al^o inclined to believe that homosexuality is rarer in 
Celtic lands, and in the Latin countries generally, than in 
Teutonic and Slavonic hinds, and believes that it may be a ijues- 
tion of race.*^ The (|uostion is still undecided. It i? possible that 
the undoubted fact that honiosexuality is less conspicuous in 
France and the other latin countries than in Teutonic lands, may 
bo due not to the occurrence of a smaller proportion of congenital 
inverU in the former lands, but mainly to geneml dilTerence in 
tempc'ramcnt and in the social reaction.*^ The French idoiUize 
and emphasize the place of women to a much greater degree than 
the Germans, ivhilc at the same time inverts in l‘>ance Imve much 
less occasion than in Germany to proclaim tlicir legal grievances. 
Apart from such considerations as these it seems ven' doubtful 
wlicther inborn inversion is in any considerable degree rarer in 
France than in Gonnony. 

As to the frequency of homosoxujility in Enghind'“^ and the 

1 Soo articles by Numa Praotorius and Fcrnnn, maintnining that 
hoiimsoxuaUtv is at least as frequent in t’Vanco {ScsiiaJ^Probl€m€f 
March and f)econiber, 1000). 

2 Dr. l/i!o$ttoscxuolitt^, lOlO, pp. 413, 420, 

Xilcke, Xciir,chrift fiir ScxualiH/fsenschaft^ 1008, Heft C. 

** It 18 a fact significant of the French attitude toward homosexu* 
ality that the psychologist. Dr, Saint*Paul, when writing a book on 
this nubjcct, though in a coinpletcdy normal and correct manner, thought 
it desirable to adopt a pseudonym. 

CA wrll-informed series of paix'fs dealing with Knglish homosex¬ 
uality generally, and csiiocinlly with I^ondon (L. Pavia, “Die mhnnlichc 
liomosexiialiUlt in England-^ Vicrteljahrsbnichte dea ifnasmachafttich^ 
huwanitdren A’owii^rrs, 1000-1011) will bo found inatnictive even by 
those who are familiar with Tx^ndon. And see also Hirsehfeld, Die 
HomcsvxufiiUdt^ ch. xxvi. Mueh information of historioal nature con* 
corning homosexuality in England will be found in Eugen IXlhren 
^Iwan Bloch), l}< 2 a GcachUrhtslcbcn in EnglcnA, 
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United States there is much evidence. In England its manifes¬ 
tations are well marked for those whose eves Imve once l>een 
opened. The manifestations are of tlie sajjie character as those 
in Geimany, modiiied by social and national differences, and espe¬ 
cially by the greater reserve, Ihiritanism, and prudery of 
England.* In the Unitetl States these same influences exert a 
still greater effect in restraining the outward manifestations of 
homosexuality. Hirschfeld, though so acute and e.\perieiiced in 
the investigation of homose.xuality, shites that when visiting 
Philadel])hia and Boston ho could scarcely detect any evidence 
of homose.xuality, though he was afterward a.ssurcd by those 
acquainted with local conditions that its extension in both cities 
is “colossal.” There have been numerous criminal oases and 
scandals in the United States in which homosexuality has come 
to the surface, and the very fretjuently occurring cases of trans¬ 
vestism or cross-dressing in the States seem to bo in a large pro¬ 
portion associated with Immosexuality. 

In the opinion of some, English homosexuality lias become 
much more conspicuous during recent years, and this is some¬ 
times attributed to the Oscar Wilde case. No doubt, the celeb¬ 
rity of Oscar Wilde and the universal publicity given to the 
facts of the case by the newspapers may have brought conviction 
of their perversion to many inverts who were before only vaguely 
conscious of their abnormality, and, paradoxical though it may 
seem, have imparted greater courage to others; but it can scarcely 
have sufficed to incresise the nviinber of inverts. Bather, one 
may say, the development of urban life renders easier the exhibi¬ 
tion and satisfaction of tliis as of all other fonns of perversion. 
Begarding the proportion of inverts among the general popula¬ 
tion, it is ver>’ difficult to speak positively. The invert himself 
is a misleading guide because he has formed round himself a 
special coterie of liomoso.xual persons, and, moreover, he is somO'. 
times apt to overestimate tlie number of inverts through the mis- 

1 Tins is (loubtle.ss tlie renson why so mr.ny KncUsh inverta estab¬ 
lish themselves outside England. Paris, Florence, Nice, Naples, Cairo, 
and other places, are said to swarm with homosexual Eoglisbrneo. 
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interpretation of small indications that are not always conclusive. 
The estimate of the ordinary normal person, feeling the ordinary 
disgust toward abnormal phenomena, is also misleading, because 
his homosexual acquaintances are careful not to inform him 
concerning their proclivities. A writer who haa studied tlie 
phenomena of homosexuality is apt to be misguided in the same 
way as the invert himself, and to overestimate the prevalence of 
the perversion. Striving to put aside this source of fallacy, and 
only considering those individuals with whom I have been 
brouglit in contact by the ordinarj' circumstances of life, and 
with whose modes of feeling I am acquainted, I am still led to 
the conclusion that the proportion is considerable. Among the 
professional and most cultured element of the middle class in 
England, there must be a distinct percentage of inverts which 
may sometimes be as much as 5 per cent., though such estimates 
must always be hazardous. Among women of the same class 
the percentage seems to be at least double, though here the phe¬ 
nomena are less definite and deep-seated. This seems to be a 
moderate estimate for this class, which includes, however, it must 
be remembered, a considerable proportion of individuals who are 
somewhat abnormal in other respects. As we descend the scale 
the phenomena are doubtless less common, though when we reach 
Ihe working class we come to that comparative indifference to 
^vhich allusion has already been made. Taken altogether we 
may probably conclude that the proportion of inverts is the same 
js in other related and neighboring lands, that is to say, slightly 
I vor 2 per cent. That w’ould give the homosexual population of 
llrcat Britain as somewhere about a million* 
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THE STUDY OF SEXUAL IN\*ERSION. 

Westplial — HOssli — Casper—Ulrichs—Kraflt-Ebing—lloll_F<i're 

—Kiernan—Lydston—Itaffulovich—Edward Carpenter—Hirschfeld. 

^\ ESTPiiAi^ an eminent professor of psychiatry at Berlin, 
may be said to be the first to put the study of sexual inversion 
on an assured scientific basis. In 1870 he published, in the 
Archiv fiir Psychiatric, of which he was for many years editor, 
the detailed history of a young woman who, from her earliest 
years, differed from other girls: she lihed to dress as a boy, only 
cared for boys’ games, and as she grew up was sexually attracted 
only to women, with whom she formed a series of tender rela¬ 
tionships, in which the friends obtained sexual gratification by 
mutual caresses; while she blushed and was shy in the presence 
of women, more especially the girl with whom she clianced to 
be in love, she was alwaj'S absolutely indifferent in tlie presence 
of men. Westphal—a pupil, it may be noted, of Griesinger, who 
had already called attention to the high character sometimes 
shown by subjects of this perversion—combined keen scientific 
insight witli a rare degree of personal sympathy for tlmse who 
came under his care, and it was this combination of qualities 
which enabled him to grasp the true nature of a case such ns this, 
which by most medical men at that time would have been hastily 
dismissed as a vulgar instance of vice or insanity. Westphal 
perceived that this abnormality was congenital, not acquired, s( 
that it could not be termed vice; and, while he insisted on the 
presence of neurotic elements, his obsen'ations showed the 
absence of anything that could legitimately be tenned insanity. 
He gave to this condition the name of “contrary sexual feeling” 
{konlrdre Sexualempfindiing), by which it was long usually 
known in Germany. The way was thus made clear for the rapid 
progress of our knowledge of this abnormal't". New cases were 

® (65) 
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published iu quick succession, at first exclusively in Germany, 
and more especially in Westphal's Archiv, but soon in other 
countries also, chiefly Italy and France.* 

While Westplml was the first to place the study of sexual 
inversion on a progressive footing, many persons had previously 
obtained glimpses into the subject. Thus, in 1701, two cases 
were published^ of men who showed a typical emotional attrac¬ 
tion to their own sex, though it was not quite clearly made out 
that the inversion was congenital. In 183G, again, a Swiss 
writer, Ileiuricli llossli, published a rather diffuse but remark¬ 
able work, entitled Eros, which contained much material of a 
literary character bearing on tiiis matter. He seems to have been 
moved to write this hook by a trial which had e.xcited considerable 
atk'ntion at that time. A man of good position had suddenly 
murdered a youth, and was executed for the crime, wliich, ac¬ 
cording to llossli, Avas due to homosexual love and jealousy. 
Hossli was not a trained scholar; he was in business at Glarus 
as a skillful milliner, the most successful in the town. His 
owm temperament is supposed to have been bisexual. His 
book was prohibited by the local authorities and at a later period 
tho entire remaining stock was destroyctl in a fire, so that its 
circulation was yary small. It is now, however, regarded by 
some as the first serious attempt to deal with tlie problem of 
homosexuality since Plato's lianquet.^ 

Some years later, in 1852, Casper, tlio chief medicolegal 
authority of his lime in Germany,—for it is in Germany that 
the foundations of the study of sexual inversion have been laid, 
—pointed out in Casper’s VicrieljaJirsschrifi that pederasty, in 
a broad sense of the word, was sometimes a kind of “moral 

‘In KiicIaikI aliprrntion of tho sexual instinct, or tho tendency of 
men to feminine oconpntions and of women to masculine occupotions^ had 
been referred to in tho Medical Times and OozciiCy February D, 18C7; Sir 
0. Savage first dosoribod a case of “Sexual Per\’or8ion’* in the Journal of 
Mental Science, vol. xxx, October, 1884. 

^Moritz, Magazin fiir Erfahmutgaacclcnkundc^ Berlin, Bd. Tiii. 

n A full and interesting account of Hbssli and his liook is given by 
Karseh in the Jahrbuch fiir aesueUe Zioiachenstufen^ Bd. v, l603, op« 
440>55G. 
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hermaphroditism/’ due to a congenital psychic condition, and 
also that it by no means necessarily involved sodomy (immt^sio 
penis in anum). Casper brought fonvard a considerable amount 
of valuable evidence concerning these cardinal jwints, which he 
was the first to note,i but he failed to realize the full significance 
of his observations, and they had no immediate influence, thou<»h 
lardieu, in 1858, admitted a congenita! element in some 
pederasts. 

The man, however, who more than anyone else brought to 
light the phenomena of sexual inversion had not been concerned 
either with the medical or the criminal aspects of the matter. 
Karl Heinrich Ulrichs (bom in 1825 near Aurieh), who for 
many years expounded and defended homosexual love, and whose 
views are said to have had some influence in drawing Westphal’e 
attention to the matter, was a Hanoverian legal oHicial (/Initsiw- 
sessor)^ himself sexually inverted. From 18G4 onward, at first 
under the name of “Numa Numantius” and subsequently undei 
his own name, Ulriehs published, in various parta of Germany, a 
long series of works dealing with this question, and made various 
attempts to obtain a revision of the legal position of the sexual 
invert in Germany. 

Although not a writer whose psyehological Wews can carry 
much scientific weight, Ulrichs appears to have been a man of 
most brilliant ability, and his knowledge is said to have been of 
almost universal extent; he was not only well versed in his own 
special subjects of jurisprudence and theologj', but in many 
branches of natural science, as well as in archeology; he was 
also regarded by many as the best Latinist of his time! In 1880 

‘“Eugen DQbrcn” (Iwan Illoch) remarks, however (Xeue For- 
^hungen Uber den MartruU dc Bade und acine Zeit, p, 430), that de 
Sado in his Aline ct Valeour seems to recognize that inversion is some¬ 
times inlwrn, or ut least natural, and apt to develop at a vorv curlv 
age, in spite of all provocations to the normal attitude. “And'if this 
inclination were not natural,” he makes Sarmiento saj*, “would the 
impression of It bo received In childhood? Let us study bet¬ 

ter this indulgent Nature before daring to fix her limita.” Still earlier 
in 1076 (as Schouten hos pointed out, SexvelProbtemc, .January 
11)10, p. 60), an Italian priest called Carretto recognized that homosexual 
tendencies arc innate. 
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lie left Germany and pettled in Naples, and afterward at Aqnilt 
in tlio Abni/.zi, whence lie issut*d a Latin periodical. He died 
it) l.s;).").! Joliti Addinjrton Syinonds, who went to Aijuila in 
I8‘!l. wrole: “l lriclis i.s chrifso^lomos to the last dej^ree, sweet, 
nolile. a true j^entlcinan and man of ponius. He must have boon 
at one time a man of singiitar personal distinction, so linely cut 
are liis features, luid so grand Hie lines of his skull.’’- 

h'or nianv years I’lrichs was alone in his eiTorts to gain 
scientific recognition for congenital homoso.xuality. Ho devised 
(with allusion to Uranos in Plato's Si/mpo^’iitm) the word 
uranian or urning, ever since frctpiently used for the homosexual 
lover, while ho called the normal heterosexual lover a dioning 
(from Hione). He regarded uranism, or homosexual love, as a 
congenital abnoriiialitv by which a female soul had become united 
willi a male body— uninia niulU'bi'it in corporc virili \nclusa — 
and liis tlioorctical speculations have formed tlie starting point 
for many similar speculations. His writings are remarkable in 
various respects, altliougli, on account of the polemical warmth 
with wliiih, as one pleading pro (h>mo, he argued his cause, they 
hail no marked intlucnce on scientific tliouglit.^ 

This privilege was reserved for West})lial. After he had 
.shown tlie way and tlirown open his journal for their publica¬ 
tion. now cases appeared in rapid succession. In Italy, also, 
IJitti, Tamassia, Ijombroso, and others began to study these 
plieiiomena. In 1883 Charcot and Magnan published in the 
.lir/iites de Neurologic the first important study which appeared 
in France concerning sexual inversion and allied sexual perver¬ 
sions. Tliey regarded scxqal inversion ns an episode {syndrome') 
in a more fundamental process of hereditary degeneration, and 
compared it with such morbid obsessions as dipsomania and 

I For some nccoiint of Ulrichg see Jahrhuch fiir «c.rMeir<j Zxcischen- 

ltd. i, 1S011, ]). ac. 

zjlorotio Itrown, John Addington Sgmonds, a Biography, vol. ii, 
p. 344. 

» Ulrkdis scarwdy went so fnr ns to assert that both homosexual and 
heterosexual love are eciually normal and healthy; this has, howevoi, 
been urgned iiH»re recently. 
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kleptomania. From a somewhat more medicolegal standpoint, 
the study of sexual inversion in Prance was furtiiered by 
Brouardel, and still more by Lacassagne, whose stimulating in¬ 
fluence at Lyons has produced fruitful results in the work of 
many pupils.^ 

Of much more importance in the history of tlie theory of 
sexual inversion was the work of llichard von Kralft-Ebing 
(bom at Mannheim in 1840 and died at Graz in 1903), for many 
years professor of psycliiatry at Vienna University and one of 
the most distinguished alienists of his time. While active in all 
departments of psychiatry and author of a famous textbook, 
from 1877 onward he took special 'nterest in the ]>atholog)' of 
tlie sexual impulse. Ilis Psydioimthin. SexuaJis contained over 
two hundred histories, not only of sexual inversion but of all 
other fonns of sexual perversion. For many years it was the only 
book on the subject and it long remained the chief storehouse 
of facts. It passed through niany editions and was translated 
into many languages (there are two translations in English), 
enjoying an inunense and not altogether enviable vogue. 

Krafft-Ebing’s methods were open to some objection. His 
mind was not of a severely critical order. He poured out tho 
new and ever-enlarged editions of his book with extraordinary 
rapidity, sometimes remodelling them. He introdued new sub¬ 
divisions from time to time into his classification of se.\ual per¬ 
versions, and, altliough this rather fine-spun classification has 
doubtless contributed to give precision to the subject and to 
advance its scientific study, it was at no time generally accepted. 
Krafft-Ebing’s great service lay in the clinical enthusiasm with 
which ho approached tho study of sexual perversions. With tho 
firm conviction that he was conquering a great neglected field of 
morbid psychology which rightly belongs to the physician, he 

t Special mention may be made of L'Invereion ScxucUc, a copious 
and comprehensive, though sometimes uncritical book by Dr, J. 
Cbcvaliiir, published in 1893, and the Perveraion et Perx'craitf. Scxurllrs 
of Dr. Saint-Paul, writing under the pseudonym of “Dr. Ijiupts,” pub¬ 
lished in 1800 and republished in an enlarged form, under the title ot 
L’UomoaexvaliU et lea Typea HomoacxueU, in 1910. 
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accumulated without anv false sliame a vast mass of detailed 

* 

histories, and his reputation induced sexually abnormal individ¬ 
uals in all directions to send him their autobicgraphies, in the 
desire to benefit their fellow-sufTerers. 

It is as a clinician, rather than as a psychologist, tliat we 
must regard KrafTt-Ebing. At the outset he considered inver¬ 
sion to be a functional sign of degeneration, a partial manifesta¬ 
tion of a neuropathic and psychopathic state which is in most 
eases horc<litarv. 'I'his perverse sexualit)* appears spontaneously 
with the developing sexual life, without extenial causes, as the 
individual manifestation of an abnormal modification of the 
scxiiaJui, and must then be n*garded as congenital; or it develops 
ns a result of special injurious influences working on a sexuality 
which had at first been nonnal, and must then bo regarded as 
acquired. Careful investigation of these so-called acquired cases, 
however, KralTt-Ebing in the end finally believed, would indicate 
that the predisposition c-onsists in a latent homosexuality, or at 
least bisexuality, wliich reejuires for its manifestation the opera' 
lion of accidental causes. In the last edition of his work Krafft- 
Ebing was inclined to regard in\ersion as being not so mucli a 
degeneration as a variation, a simple anomaly, and acknowledged 
that his opinion thus approximated to that which had long been 
hold by inverts tlicmsolves.i 

At the time of his death, Krafft-Ebing, who had begun, by 
accepting the view, at that time prevalent among alienists, 
that homosexuality is a sign of degeneration, thus fully adopted 
and set the seal of his authority on the view, already ex- 
pres.sed alike by somo scientific investigators as well as by 
inverts themselves, that sexual inversion is to be regarded simply 
as an anomaly, whatever difference of opinion there might be as 
to the value of the anomaly. The way was even opened for such 
a view as that of Freud and most of the psychoanalysts today 
who regard a stnun of homosexuality as nonnal and almost 

* KrnfTt-Kbing set forth his views in a paper read before the 

Intornntionul Medical Congress, at Paris, in 1900 [Comptes-rendus^ 
‘•Section do Psychiatric/’ pp. 421, 462; also in contributioDS to the 
Jahrhurh fiir scxucUc Ztoisenenstufen. Bd. iii, 1001). 
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constant, with a profound significance for the |wyclioiiervous life. 
lu 1891 Dr. Albert JIoll, of Berlin, published liis work, Die 
konirdre SexmUempfinduttg, which subsequently api>eared in 
much enlarged and revised editions. It sj)eedily superseded all 
previous books as a complete statement and judicious discussion 
of sexual inversion. 3Ioll was not content merely to present freeh 
clinical material. He attacked the problem which had now 
become of primary importance: the nature and causes of se.xual 
inversion. He discussed the phenomena as a psychologist even 
more than as a physician, bearing in mind tl>e broader aspects of 
the problem, keenly critical of accepted opinions, but judiciously 
cautious in the statement of conclusions. He cleared away vari¬ 
ous ancient prejudices and superstitions which even Krallt- 
Ebing sometimes incautiously repeated. He accepted the gen¬ 
erally received doctrine that the sexually inverted usually belong 
to families in which various nen-ous and mental disorders pre¬ 
vail, but he pointed out at the same time that it is not in all 
cases possible to prove that we are concerned with individuals 
possessing a hereditary neurotic taint. He also rejected any 
minute classification of sc.xual inverts, only recognizing psycho- 
sexual hermaphroditism and homosexuality. At the same time 
he cast doubt on the existence of ac-quirtnl homosexuality, in a 
strict sense, except in occasional cases, and he pointed out that 
even when a nonnal heterosexual impulse appears at puberty, 
and a homosexual impulse later, it may still be the former tliat 
was acquired and the latter that was inborn. 

In America attention had been given to tl»e phenomena at a 
fairly early period. 3Icution may be spcxiially made of J. G. 
Kicrnan and G. Frank Lydston, both of whom put forward con¬ 
venient classifications of homosexual manifestations some thirty 
years ago.^ 3Iore recently (1911) an American writer, \mdor 
the pseudonym of Xavier ilayne, privately printed an extensive 
work entitled The InteraexeJs: A Uistory of Similisexualism as 

^ Kiernan^ Detroit Lanect, 1884, ^Uieniei and Neurologist^ Aprils 
1891; Lydi»ton» Philadelphia Medical and Hurgical Reporter^ September 
7, 1880, and Addresses and Essays^ 1892« 
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a Problem in Social Life, jiopularly written and compiled from 
many sources. This book, from a subjective and scarcely 
scientific standpoint, claims that homosexual relationships are 
natural, necessary, and legitimate.^ 

In ICnjrlaiul the first attempts to deal seriously, from the 
modem point of view, with the problem of homosexuality came 
late, and wei-e eitlier published privately or abroad. In 1883 
Jolm Addington Symonds privately printed his discussion of 
paidrraxtia in ancient Greece, under the title of A Problem in 
Greek Ethiof. and in 1S8!)-1800 he further wrote, and in 1891 
privately printed, .-I Problem of }fo(lern Ethics: Being an 
Entiuiri/ into (he Phenomena of Sexual Inversion. In 1886 Sir 
llichard Burton added to his translation of the Arabian Nights 
a Terminal Mssay on the same subject. In 1894 Edward Car¬ 
penter privately printed in Manchester a pamphlet entitled 
lloniogcnic JjOve, in wliich he criticised various psychiatric views 
of inversion at that time current, and claimed that the laws of 
homosexual love arc the same as those of heterosexual love, 
urging, however, that the former possesses a special aptitude to 
be exalted to a higher and more spiritual level of comrade¬ 
ship, so fulfilling a bonetieent social function. Slore recently 
(1907) Edward (’arpenter published a volume of papers on 
homosexuality and its problems, under the title of 'I'hc Inter¬ 
mediate Scr, and later (1914) a more special study of the invert 
in early religion and in warfare, Intermediate Types among 
Primitive Folk. 

In 1896 the most comprehensive book so far written on the 
subject in England was published in French by Mr. Andr6 
Kalfalovich (in Uicas.sagnc's Bibliothegue de Cnminologie), 
Uranisme et IJniseTMoIite. This book dealt chiefly with con¬ 
genital inversion, publishing no new cases, but revealing a wide 
knowledge of the matter. Eaffalovieh put for>vard many just and 
sjigacious reflections on the nature and treatment of inversion, 

1 A summnry of the conclusion of thia l»ook, of which hut few 
copies were printed, will be found in llirschfcld’s Viericljahraherichie, 
Octobor» IDllj pp. 79-01. 
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and the attitude of society toward perverted sexuality. The 
historical portions of the book, which are of special iuterost, deai 
largely with the remarkable prevalence of inversion in England, 
neglected by previous investigators. Katfalovicli, whose attitude 
is, on the whole, philosophical rather than scientific, regards con¬ 
genital inversion as a large and inevitable factor in human life, 
but, taking the Catholic standpoint, he condemns all sexuality, 
either heterosexual or homosexual, aud urges the invert to 
restrain the physical manifestations of his instinct and to aim 
dt an ideal of chastity. On tlie whole, it may be said that the 
book is the work of a thinker who lias reached his own results 
in his own way, and those results bear an imprint of originality 
and freedom from tradition. 

In recent years no one lias so largely contributed to place 
our knowledge of sexual inversion on a broad and accurate basis 
as Dr. Magnus llirschfeld of Berlin, who pos.scsses an unequalled 
acquaintance witli the phenomena of liomosexuality in all their 
aspects. lie has studied tlie matter exhaustively in Germany and 
to some extent in other countries also; he has received the 
histories of a tliousand inverts; he is said to have met over ten 
thousand homosexual persons. As editor of tlie JaJirhuch fiir 
sexuelle Zwischenstufen, which he established in 18S)9, and 
author of various important monographs—more especially on 
transitional psychic and physical stages between masculinity and 
femininity—Hirschfeld had already contributed greatly to tho 
progress of investigation in this field before the appearance in 
1911 of his great work, Die UomoseTmUtat dcs Marines und des 
^Veibe3. This is not only the largest but the most precise, de¬ 
tailed, and comprehensive—even the most condensed—work 
which has yet appeared on tho subject. It is, indeed, an encyclo¬ 
pedia of homosexuality. For such a task llirschfeld had been 
prepared by many years of strenuous activity as a physician, an 
investigator, a medicolegal expert before tlie courts, and his 
position as president of the Wissenschaftlick-humaniiiire 
Komitee which is concerned with the defense of the interests of 
the homosexual in Germany. In Hirschfeld’s book tlie patho- 
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logical conception of inversion has entirely disappeared; homo* 
sexualitv is regarded as primaril)’ a biological phenomenon of 
universal extension, and secondarily as a social phenomenon of 
serious importance. There is no attempt to invent new theories; 
the main value of Ilirschfeld’s work lies, indeed, in the constant 
endeavor to keep close to definite facts. It is this quality 
wliich renders the book an indispensable source for all who seek 
enliglitened and precise information on tliis question. 

Even the existence of such a treatise as this of Hirsclifeld’s 
is enough to show how rapidly the study of this subject has 
grown. A few years ago—for instance, when Dr. Paul Moreau 
wrote his .-Ibcrratioas du Sens Oen-fsique —sexual inversion was 
scarcely even a name. It was a loathsome and nameless vice, 
only to ])c touched with a pair of tongs, rapidly and with pre¬ 
cautions. As it now presents itself, it is a psychological and 
medicolegal problem so full of interest that we need not fear to 
face it. and so full of grave social actuality that wo aro bound 
to face it. 
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SEXUAL IKVERSIOX IX JTEX. 

Relatively UndilTorontiAted State of the Sexual Impulse in Earl> 
Life—The Freudian View—Homosexuality in Schools—The Question of 

AcQuirod Homosexuality—Inversion—Retarded Inversion Bi* 

sexuality—The Question of the Invert’s Truthfulness—Histories. 

When tlie sexual instinct first appears in early youth, it is 
much less specialized than noniially it becomes later. Not only 
is it, at the outset, less definitely directed to a specific sexual end, 
but even the sex of its object is sometimes uncertain.^ Thi.'« has 
always been so well recog^iizcd that those in authority over young 
men have sometimes forced women upon them to avoid the risk 
of possible unnatural offenses.- 

The institution which presents tliese phenomena to us in 
the most marked and the most important manner is, naturally, 
the school, in England especially the Public School. In France, 
where the same phenomena are noted, Tarde called attention to 
these relationships, ‘*most usually Platonic in the primitive 
meaning of the word, which indicate a simple index-ision of 
frontier behveen friendship and love, still uncliirerentiated in 
the daw’n of tlie awakening heart,” and he regretted that no one 
had studied them. In England we are very familiar with 

1 Thus Godard dcscribod tho littio boj’s in Cairo a.s timufiing 
thcniBelvcs indifTcrently either with boys or frirls in sexual play. 
(tlgypic et Palestine, 1807, p. 105.) The same tiling may ho observed 
in England and elsewhere. 

2 ITius, of the Due d’Orlenns, in the seventeenth century, as de¬ 
scribed in Ilouchurd’s Vonfnaions, one of iny «‘orre8|>ondeiits writes: 
“This prince was of the same mind as Campanella, who, in the Ciftd 
del ^ole, lui<l it down that young men ought to Ir* friK'Iy admitted 
to women for the avoidance of sexual aberrations, .\rctino" and Bcrni 
enable us to comprehend the sexual immorality of males congregated 
together in the courts of Roman prelates.” The homosi^xuality of youth 
was also well recognized among tho Romans, but they adopted the 
contrary course and provided means to gratify it, as the existence of 
the conoubinua, referred to bv Catullus, clearly'shows. 
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va^guG illusion? to the vices of public schools. Freni time tc 
time we read letters in the newspapers denouncing public scliools 
as ‘iiot-hetls of vice/' and one anonymous writer remarks that 
‘'some of our public scliools almost jirovoko the punislnnent of 
the cities of the Plain.’'' lint these allegations are rarely or 
never submitted to accurate investigation. The physicians and 
masters of puhlic schools wlio are in a position to study the 
matter usually j^ossess no psychologi<al training, and apiH'ar to 
view liomosowjalitv with too much disgust to care to pay any 
careful altenfiou to it. What knowledge they possess they keep 
to themselves, for it is consi^lered to he in the interests of puhlic 
schools that these things should be luishod up. ^\hon anytlung 
very scajulalous occurs one or two lads are expelled, to their 
own grave and, perhaps, life-long injury, and without benefit to 
tlmsc who remain, wlioso awakening sexual life rarely receives 
intelligent sympathy. 

In several of the Histories which follow in this chapter, ns well 
AS in Histories contjiincd in other volumes of these Sliutics, detnils 
will he found (oneernin^; homosexuality as it occurs in Kuglish schools, 
public or private. (See also the study ‘‘Autoerotism’' in vol. i.) The 
prevalence of homosexual and erotic phenomeua in schools varies gTcaily 
at different schools and at different times in the same school, while 
in small private sclin<>ls such phenomena may be entirely unknown. As 
an Knglish sehooUx>y ! never myself saw or heard anything of such 
practices, and in Clermany, Professor Ourlitt {Die Tieue Generation^ 
January, 1009), among others, testifies to similar absence of experi¬ 
ence during his whole school Hfo, although there wna much talk atd 
joking among the Ixiys over sexual things. I have added some obscr- 
vationa by a correspomlcnt whose experiences of English public school 
life arc still recent:— 

“In the years I was a member of a public school, I saw and heard 
a good deal of homosexuality, though till niy last two years I did not 
understjind il.a meaning. As a prefect, I discussed with other prefects 
the metlioda of checking it, and of punishing it when detected. My own 
obsen’ations, supported by those of others, led me to think that the 
fault of the usual method of dealing with homosexuality in schools is 
that it regards all school liomoscxualisU as being in one tlass together^ 

'“Our Public Schools: their Methods and Morals.” New Review^ 
Julv. 189'i. 
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and has only one way of doiding witli them—the birch for a first offense^ 
expulsion for n second. Now, I think we may di?ting\nsh three classes 
of s<*hool hoinoscNUulists:— 

*Uo) A very small number who are probably radically inverted^ 
and who do not scruple to sacrifice young and innocent l>oys to their 
passions. These, and these only, arc a real moral danger to others, 
and I l>eUeve them to Iw rare. 

**{b) Boys of various ages who, having lu'Cii initiated into 
the passive part in their young days, continue jjraotices of an active 
or passive kind; but only with boys already known to be homosexualists; 
they draw the line at corrupting fresli vietiins. Tliis class realize 
more or less what they are about, but cannot be called a lianger to the 
morals of pure boys. 

‘‘(c) Young boys who, whether in the development of their own 
physical nature, or by the instruction of older lK>ys of the class (o), 
find out the pleasures of inasturlmtiun or inUucrund connection. (1 
never heard of a case of pcdicotio ut my scliool, und only once of /cf/a/io, 
which was attempted on u quite young boy, who c*omplained to his 
house master, and tho ofTender %vas expelled). Boys in this class have 
probably little or no idea of wbat sexual morality means, and can hardly 
be accused of a moral oiTeiisc at all. 

“I submit that these three classes should receive quite difTerotit 
treatment. Kxpulsion may occ^isionally be necessary for class (a), but 
the few who btdong tf> this class are usually too cunning to get caught^ 
It used to be nutoriouH at school that it was almost always the wrong 
I>eoplc who got dropped on. I do not think a boy in the other two 
classes should ever l>e ex|>elle<l, und even when expulsion is unavoid- 
able, it should, if possible, bo di^ferred till the end of the term, so as 
to make it indistiiig^uHhnblo from an ordinary* departure. After all, 
there is no reason to ruin a boy’s prospects because he is a little beast 
at sixteen; there are very few hopeless incorrigibics at that age. 

“As regards tho other two classes, I should begin by giving boys 
very much fuller eiilighUuiment on sexual subjects than is usually doDe» 
before they go to u public school at all. Either a boy is pitchforked 
into the place in utter innocence and ignorunco, an<l yields to temp¬ 
tations to do things which he vaguely^ if at all, realizes are wrong, und 
that only because a puzzling sort of instinct tells him so; or else he 
is given just enough information to whet his curiosity, usually in tho 
shape of warnings nguinst certain apparently harmless bodily acts, 
which bo not unnaturally tries out of curiosity, and finds them very 
pleasant. It may be undesirable that a boy should have full knowledge, 
at tho time he goes to scOiool, but it is more undesirable that ho should 
go with a burning curiosity, or a total igrorance on tho subject. 1 am 
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convinced that much might be done in the way of prevention if boys 
were told iiiore» and allowed to be open. Much of the pleasure of 
sexual talk among hoys I believe to he due to the spurious interest 
aroused by the fact that it is forbidden fruit, and involves risk if 
caught. It ^eeins to me that frankness is far more moral than sug¬ 
gestion. I uould not 'expurgate' school editions of great authors; the 
frank obscenity of parts of Shakespeare is far less iinmoml than the 
prurient prudishnoss wliicli declinen to print it, but numbers the lines 
in such a way that the l)oy can go home and look up the omitted 
passage in a complete edition, with a distinct sense of guilt, which 
is where the harm comes in/* 

It is probable that only a small proijortion of homosexual boys 
III s<*hoolH can propi*rIy be descrilH»d as “vicious.** A. Hoche, describing 
/vomosexuality in Ciernmu schools (*^Z(ir Fragc der forcnsischcn Bear- 
Ycilung scxuollon Vergehen/* ycuroJogischc^ Ccnlralblail, 1800, Xo. 2), 
«in<l putting together communications received from various medical 
men regarding their own youthful experiences at school, finds relation* 
#hip3 of the kind very common, usually bed ween boys of dilTerent ages 
and school-classes. According to one obs4>rver, the feminine, or passive, 
part was always played by a boy of girlish form and complexion, and 
the relationships were somewhat like those of normal lovers, with kiss- 
Bigi poems, lovedcttcrs, scones of jealousy, sometimes visits to each 
other in bod, but without masturbation, pc^dcrasty, or other grossly 
physical manifcsUitions. From his own youthful experience Hoche rc* 
cords precisely similar observations, and remarks that the lovers w'ero 
by no means recruited from the vicious elemenU in tlic school. (The 
elder scholars, of 21 or 22 years of age, formed regular sexual relationships 
with the servant-girls in the house.) It is probable that the homosexual 
rehitionships in English schools are, ns a rule, not more vicious than 
those described by Hoche, but that the concealment in winch they arc 
wra()ped leads to exaggeration. In the course of a discussion on this 
mutter over thirty years ago, “Olim Etouiensis’* wrote (Journal of 
1882, p. 8.5) that, on making a list of the Ticious boys 
he had known at Eton, he found that “these very boys liad become 
cabinet ininisters, statesmen, officers, clergjmien, country-gentlemen, etc., 
and that they are nearly all of them fathers of thriving families, re- 
Hpected and prosperous.** But, ns Marro has remarked, the question is 
not thus settled. Publia distinction by no means necessarily implies 
any fine degree of private morality. 

Sometimes the manifestations thus appearing in schools or wherever 
youths are congregated together are not truly Immoscxual, but exhibit 
a more or less brutal or even sadistic per%*er3ion of the immature sexual 
instinct. This may be illustrated by the following narrative concerning 
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a large London city Nvareliouse: youth left my cla^s at the age of 

10%/' writes a correspondent^ “to take up an apprenticeship in a large 
wholesale firm in G Street* Fortunaiely he went on probation of 

three weeks before articling. lie came to me at the end of the 
first week asking me to intercede with his mother (he had no father) 
not to let him return. Ho told me that almost nightly, and especially 
when new fellows came, the youths in his dormitory' (eleven in mini- 
lM*r) would waylay him* hold him down, and rub his parts to the 
tune of some comic song or dance-music* The boy who could choose 
the fastest time had the privilege of performing the ojK^ration, and 
most hud to bo the victim in turn unless new boys entered, when they 
would sometime.^ be subjected to this for a week. This boy, having 
been brought up strictly, was shocked, dazed, and alarmed; but they 
stopped him from calling out, and he dared not report it* Most boys 
entered direct on their apprenticeship without probation, and had no 
chance to get out* I procured the boy's release from the place and gave 
the manager to undersUuid what wont on*'' In such a case as this it 
has usually happened that a strong boy of brutal and perv'ersc instincts 
and sonic force of character initiates proceedings which the others either 
fall into with complacency or arc too weak to resist* 

Max De85«>ir^ camo to the conclusion that ‘^an undifferen¬ 
tiated sexual feeling is normal, on the average, during the first 
years of puberty,— ue,, from 13 to 15 in boys and from 12 to 14 
in girls,—while in later years it must be regarded as patho¬ 
logical/^ He added very truly that in tliis early period the sexual 
emotion has not become centered in tlie *«^exual organs* This lat¬ 
ter fact is certainly far too often forgotten by grown-up persons 
who suspect the idealized passion of boys and girls of a physical 
side which children have often no suspicion of, and would view 
with repulsion and horror. How' fur the sexual instinct may be 
said to be undifferentiated in early puberty as regards sex is a 
little doubtful* It is comparatively undifferentiated, but except 
in rare cases it is not absolutely undifferentiated* 

We have to admit, liowevcr, that, in the opinion of the 
latest physiologists of sex, such as Castle, Heape, and i^Iarshall, 
each sex contains the latent characters of tlic other or recessive 
sox* Each 6CX is latent in the other, and each, as it contains the 

i ilax Dcssoir, Psychologic der ViUt Sexual is," AUffcmcinc 

Zoitechri// ^fir 1804, H* 5* 
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clmraetors of hath sexes (aiui can trausinit those of the recessive 
sox) is latently hermaphrodite, A homosexual tendency may 
thus bo regarded as simply the psychical manifestation of 
special characters of the recessive sex, susceptible of being evolved 
under changed circumstances, such as may occur near puberty, 
find associated with changed metabolism.' 

Will in m James {Prirtciplrs of Psychotogy, vol. li, p. 439) considered 
jnvorsM*n “a kind of soxmd appetite of which very likely moRt men 
pcissotis the germinal |>oftsibiHty.” Conoily N’orniun (Article “Sexual 
Perversion/' Take’s Diclionory of Psychological .Uedidne) also stated 
that “the j^oxual ))assioiv at its first appearance, is always imlefunte, and 
is very easily turned in a wrong direction/^ and ho apparently accounted 
cor inver>ii>n hy this fact, and hy the precocity of neurotics. Obici nnd 
Marchesini {Pc Wmicizic^ di collcgto, p. 120) refer to the Indeterminate 
.•Imracier of the sexual feelings when they first bi'gin to develop. A cor* 
resjKUulerit believes that sexual feelings are undifTerentiated in the curly 
years about puberty, but at the same time considers that school life is 
to Hoino extent responsible; “the holidays/* ho adds, “are sufliciently long 
to counteract it, however, provided the boy has sisters and they have 
frioTuls; the eliango from school fare and work to home naturally results 
in a greater surplus of nor\*e-forco, and I think most boys 'fool about* 
with servants or their sisters* friends.’* Moll {Koutrare SexuaJemp- 
1HS9, pp. 1) ami 330) does not think it proved that a stage 
Di undilTerentiated sexual feeling always occurs, although wo have to 
rt‘cogni 7 o thnt it Is of frcnpient occurrence. In his Inter work (1909, 
Das i^cTuallcbcn dcs KiudrSy English translation, The Scxtial Life of 
the f7AiW, ch. iv), Moll remains of the same opinion that a homosexual 
tentlency is very frequent in normal children, whose later development 
is quite normal; it begins between the ages of 7 and 10 (or even at 5) 
and may last to 20. 

In recent years Freud has accepted and developed the conception 
of the homosexual strain as normal in early life. Thus, in 1905, in 
his “Ilruchstilck ciner Hystcrie-Ana lyse** (reprinted in the second series 
of Sammlttny Ktrincr Schtific^i zur XcuroscnlehrOf 1909), Frond ro* 
gards it us a wclbknown fact that boys and girls at puberty normally 
sliow plain signs of the existence of n homosexual tendency. Under 
favcirahlo eireumstanccft this tendency is overcome, but when a happy 
heterosexual love is not established it remains liable to reappear under 
the influence of an appropriate stimulus. In the neurotic these bomo' 


1 F. H. A* Marshall, The Physiology of Rcprodxtciionf 1010, pp« 

050*8. 
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sexual germs are more highly developed. “I have never carried through 
any psyelioanalyds of a man or a woman,” Freud state.s, ‘‘without dis 
covering n very significant homosexual tendency.” Ferenezi, a^min 
(Jahrbuch fiir Psychoanah/tschc /■orsrfnyn^.Ti, Hd. iii, 1911 , ji. iTft >, 
without reference to any physical basis of the impulse, accepts “the 
psychic capacity of the chihl to direct his originally objectless eroticism 
to one or both sexes,” and terms this disposition ambiscxuality. The 
normality of a homosexual clement in early life may be said to be 
necepUd by most psychoanalysts, even of the schools that are separate*! 
from hreud. SU'kel wouhl go farther, ami regards various psychie 
W'xual anomalies as signs of a concealed bisexual tendency; psj'chie 
impotence, the a«lmiration of men for masculine women and of women 
for feminine men, various forms ot fetichism,—thev are all masks of 

(Stekel, Zenlralblatt fiir Psychoanalyse, vol. ii, April, 


'J’liose schoolboy alTections and pa.s-^iions arise, to a large 
extent, spontaneously, with the evolution of the sexual emotions, 
though the method of manifestation may be a matter of example 
or suggestion. As the sexual emotioihs become stronger, and as 
the lad leaves school or college to mi.x witli men and women in 
the world, the instinct usually turns into the normal cliannel, in 
M'hich channel the instincts of the majority of bovs have been 
directed from the earliest appearance of pul>erty, if not earlier. 
But a certain proportion, remain insensitive to the innunce of 
women, and these may be regarded ns true sexual inverts. Somo 
of them are probably individuals of somewhat undeveloped se-v- 
ual instincts. The members of this group are of some interest 
psychologically, although from the comparative quiescence of 
their sexual emotions tlicy have received little attention. Tno 
following communication which I have received from a well- 
accredited source is noteworthy from this point of view:_ 

“The following fncta inny possibly be of interest to you, though my 
statement of them is De<-cssarily general and vague. I happen to know 
intimately three cases of men whose utTections have chiefly been directed 
exclusively to persons of tlieir own sex. The first, having practised mas¬ 
turbation ns n boy, and then for some ten years censed to practise it 
(to such an extent that he even inhibited his erotic dreams), has since 
recurred to it deliberately (at nliout fortnightly Inten-nls) as a substi¬ 
tute for copulation, for which he has never felt the least desire. But 

« 
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occasionally, when sleeping with a male friend, he has emissions in the 
act Ilf embracing. The second is constantly and to an abnormal extent 
(I should say) troubled with erotic dreams and emissions, aiid takes 
drugs, by doebn's advice, to rcd»icc this activity. He has recently de¬ 
veloped a sexual interest in women, but for ethical and other reasons 
does not cojuilate with them. Of the third I can say little, as he has not 
talked to me on the subject; b»>t I know that he has never had iiib‘r- 
cotirsc M'ith women, and has always had a natural and instinctive repul¬ 
sion to the idea. In all these, I imagine, the physical impulse of sex is 
less imperative than in the average man. The eiiuitionnl impulse, on 
the other hnml. is very strong. It has given birth to friendslups of which 
I tind no aileijuate desciiption anywhere but in the dialogxies of Plato; 
ami, heyoml a certain feeling of strangeness at the gradual discovery of 
a teiiiperamenl apparently diirorent to that of most men, it has provoked 
no kind of self-rei>roaeh or shame. On the contrary, the feeling has been 
ratber one of elation in tbe consciousness of a capacity of allVction which 
appears to be finer and more spiritual than that winch commonly sub¬ 
sists between persons of tlilTercnt sexes. These men arc all of intellectual 
cajtacity alwve the average; and one is actively engaged in the world, 
where he is both resjjocted for his capacity and admired for his char¬ 
acter. I mcjitioii this particularly, because it apiwars to l>o the habit, in 
hooks upon this subject, to regnrd the relation in question ns patho¬ 
logical, and to select cases where tho.st‘ who are conceriieil in it am 
t*>rnu'nted with shame and remorse. In the cases to which I am rororring 
nothing of the kind subsists. 

“In all these eases a physical sexual attraction is recognized ns the 
basis of the rel;ition, but ns a matter of feeling, and partly also of theory, 
the ascetic ideal is adopted. 

“These are the only enses with which I am personally and inti¬ 
mately ncquaintcil. Hut no one can have passed through a public-schoo’ 
and college life without constantly observing indications of the phe¬ 
nomenon in tjuostion. It is clear to me that in a large number of 
instances tbere is no fixed line between what is called distinctively 
'friendship* and love; and it is probably the influence of custom and 
puhlio opinion that in most cases finally spccializea the physical passion 
in llio direction of the opposite sex.” 

The classificntion of the varieties of homo.scxuality is a mat¬ 
ter of difliculty, and no classification is very fundamental. The 
early attempts of KralTt-Ebing and others at elaborate classifica¬ 
tion are no longer acce])t'ible. Even tbe most elementary group¬ 
ings become doubtful when we have dcfinitolv to fit our cases into 
them. The old distinction between congenital and acquired 
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homose.vuality lias ceased to possess signilieaiice. Wlien we liave 
recognized that there is a tendency for honiose-vnalitv to arise in 
persons of usually normal tendency who are placed under condi¬ 
tions (as on board ship or in prison) where tlie e.xercise of nor¬ 
mal sexuality is imiiossible, there is little further classificalion 
to be achieved along this line.* We have gone as far as is neces¬ 
sary by admitting a general undefined homosexuality,—a rela¬ 
tionship of unspecified nature to jiersons of the same sex,—in 
addition to the more specific sexual inversion.^ 

It may now be said to be recognized by all authorities, even 
by Freud who emphasizes a special psychological mechanism by 
which homosexuality may become established, tliat a cougenit^ 
predisposition as well as an acquired tendency is necessary to 
constitute true inversion, apparent exceptions being too few to 
carry much weight. ICrafft-Ebing, Macke, Iwau Bioch, who at 
one time believed in the possibility of acquired inversion, all 
finally abandoned that view, and even Schrenck-Motziug, a 
vigorous champion of the doctrine of acquired inversion twenty 
years ago, admits the necessity of a favoring predi.sposition, an 
admission whicli renders tlic distinction between innate and 
acquired on unimportant, if not n merely verbal, distinction.® 
Supposing, indeed, that we are prepared to admit that true in¬ 
version may be purely acquired the decision in any particular case 
must be extremely difficult, and I have found very few cases 
which, even with imperfect knowledge, could fairly so be termed. 

1 Iwan Bloch, in The ficxual Life of Our Time, makes this dis¬ 
tinction ns between ‘‘homoscxiiulity'’ (corresponding to inversion) and 
“pseudohomoHo.xuulity.” According to Oic torminologj,- 1 have ac¬ 
cepted, the term “pseudohomoaexuality” would Ik* unnecessary and in¬ 
correct. More recently {Die ProatHution, Bd. i, 1912, p. 10.3) Bloch 
has preferred, in place of pscudohomoscxunlity, the more satisfactory 
term, "secondary homosexuality.” 

2 See, for instance, Hirschfeld's reasonable discus-sion of the mat¬ 
ter, Die nomoeexualitdt, ch. xvii. 

3 Alfred Fuchs, who cflited KrafTt-Ebing’s Pstichopaihin Scxualta 
after the latter's death, distinguishes between congenita) homosexuality, 
manifesting itself from the first without external stimulation, and 
homosexuality on a basis of inborn disposition ncc<ling special externa’ 
inlluencGs to arouse it {Jalirhuch fur aemiellc Zwischc»istufcn, Bd. iv 
1902, p, 181). 
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Even t.hc cases (to whieli Schopenhauer long since referred) 
in which inversion is only estahlislied late in life, are no longer 
regarded as constituting a dilliculty in accepting the doctrine of 
the congenital nature of inversion; in such cases the inversion 
is merely retarded. The conception of retarded invei*sion,—that 
is to say a latent congenital inversion becoming manifest at a late 
period in life,—was first brought forward by Thoinot in 1898 in 
his Atlctiiaift au-T Moenrs, in order to supersede the unsatisfac¬ 
tory conception, as he considered it to be, of acquired inversion. 
Thioiiot regarded retarded inversion as relatively rare and of no 
great importance but more accessible to therapeutic measures. 
Three years later, KnifTt-Ebing, toward the close of his life, 
adopted the same conception; the cases to which he applied it 
were all, he considered, of bisexual disposition and usually, also, 
marked by sexual hyperesthesia. This way of looking at the 
matter was speedily championed by Niicke and may now be said 
to be widely accepted.^ 

J[oll, earlier than Thoinot, had pointed out that it is difli- 
cult to believe that homosexuality in late life can ever be pro¬ 
duced without at least some inborn weakness of the heterosexual 
impulse, and that we must not deny the possibility of heredity 
oven when hoinosoxuality apj>cars at the age of 50 or GO.^ 

Moll believes it is very doubtful whether heUrosexuftl satiety 
alone can over sullice to produce homosexuality. Niicke was careful to 
set aside the cases, to which much significance was once attached, in 
which old men with failing sexual powers, or younger men exhausted by 
heterosexual debauchery, are attracted to boys. In such cases, which 
include the majority of those npi>earing late, Niicke regarded the iu* 


1 KrafTt-Ebing, “Uober tardive Homoscxualitfit,” Jahrhuoh fur 
nexurllc Ztcijtchciistufcn, Hd. iii, 1001, p. 7; Nllcko, “Problcino auf den 
Oebieto dcr HomosexualiUlt,” Allcgetncine Zeitsclu^ft fiir Psychiatric, 
1002, p. 80.^; i6., “Ueber tardive llomosexualitUt,” i^cxual-Problemr, 
September, 1011. Numa Praetorius («/aAr6uch fiir sexuclle Zicischeti- 
atufen, January, 1013, p. 228) considers that retarded cases should not 
bo regarded as bisexual, but ns genuine inverts wdio had acquired a 
pseudoheteroscxunlity which at last falls away; at the most, he believes 
such eases merely represent a prolongation of tho youthful undifTer- 
entinted period. 

2 Moll, Vntcrauchungen iiber die Libido Sexualia, 1807, pp. 458*8. 
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version as merely spurious, the fautc dc mUu^e of persons no longer 
apt for normal sexual activity. 

Such cases no <]ouht need more careful p^chological study than 
they usually receive. F6r6 once jnvestig;ited a case of this kind 2 U 
which u healthy young man (though with slightly neurotic heredity 
on ono side) practised sexual intercourse excessividy U‘tweeii the ages 
of 20 and 23—often impelled more by amour propre (or what Adler 
would term the ‘^luaseuliiu* pro lent** of the <irgaincally inferior) than 
sexual desire—and then Mtddenly became impotent, at the same time 
losing all desire, but without any other loss of health. Six months 
later potency slowly returned, though never to the same extent, ami 
he married. At the age of 35 S 3 *mptoms of locomotor ataxia began 
to appear, and some j’cars hxter he again became impotent^ but without 
losing se.xual desire. Suddenly one day, on sitting iu close contact 
with a 3 ’oung man at a tuOIc d'hoic, ho experienced a violent erection; 
he afterward found that the same thing occurred with other young men, 
und, though ho had no psychic desire for men, ho was coii»trained to 
ee4*k such contact, and a repugnance for women and their sexuality 
arose. Five months later a complete paraplegic imjK>U‘nce set in; and 
then both the homosexual tendency and the aversion to women disap¬ 
peared. (FfTf*, /vVmvfiiJcf Scxucl, p. 184.) In uch a case, under the 
influence of diseas<% excessive stimulation seems to result in more or 
less complete sexual nnestliesia, just as teitij)oraril 3 ' wo nui^* be more 
or less blinded by excess of light; and functional power reasserts itself 
under the influence of a dilTerent and tionnnily much >vcaker stimulus. 

I^ppmann, who has studied the homosexual mnnifeatations of 
previously normal old men toward boyn (‘^Grcisenaltcr und KriminaJi* 
tilt,” Zc%(6chrift fiir Psychothvrapic, IJd. i, Heft 4. 1900), considers 
the chief factor to be a flaring up of the sexual impulse in a pervcrU*d 
direction in an earlj' sbigo of morbid ci»rebral disturbaTice, not amount* 
ing to insanity and not involving complete irres])onbibility. In such 
cases, I.^pprnann believes, the subject maj', through his luck of jwwer, 
bo brought bock to the beginning of his S4*xual life and lo the per* 
haps unconsciously homosexual attractions of that Age. 

With the recognition that lioinoscxuality in youth may 
1)0 due to an. as yet undifTerentiated sexual impulse, homosex¬ 
uality in mature age to a retarded development on a con¬ 
genital basis, and homcsexuality in old age to a return to 
the attitude of youth, the area of spurious or ^‘pseudo” homo¬ 
sexuality seems to me to be very much restricted. Most, perhaps 
all, authorities still accept the reality of this spurious liomo- 
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sexuality in heterosexual persons. But they enter into no details 
coiieerning it, and tliey bring forward no minutely obsen’ed 
cases in which it occurred. Hirschfeld, in discussing the diag¬ 
nosis of homosexuality and seeking to distinguish genuine from 
spurious inverts,* enumerates three clas^^es of the latter: (1) 
those wIh) practise lioniosexuality for purposes of gain, more 
cspeoially male prostitutes and blackmailers; (2) persons who, 
from motives of pity, gocnl nature, friendship, etc., allow them¬ 
selves to be tlio objects of homosexual desire; (3) normal persons 
who, when excluded from the society of the opposite sex, as in 
scliools, barracks, on board ship, or in prison, have sexual rela¬ 
tions witli persons of tlieir own sex. Now Hirschfeld clearly 
realizes tliat tlie mere sexual act is no proof of the direction of 
the sexual impulse; it may he rendered possible by mechanical 
irritation (as by the stinmlatiou of a full bladder) and in 
women without any stimulation at all; such cases can have little 
psychological significance. Moreover, ho seems to admit that 
some subdivisions of his first class are true inverts. He further 
mentions that some 75 per cent, of the individuals included in 
these classes are between 15 and 25 years of age, that is to say, 
tliat they have searcel}' emerged from tlio period when we have 
reason to believe that, in a large number of individuals at all 
events, the sexual itnp\ilse is not yet definitely differentiated; so 
that neither its homose.xual nor its heterosexual tendencies can 
properly be regarded as spurious. 

If, indeed, we really accept tlio very reasonable view, tliat 
the basis of the sexual life is bisexual, although its direction may 
bo definitely fixed in a heterosexual or homosexual direction at a 
very early period in life, it becomes difficult to see how we can 
any longer speak with certainty of a definitely spurious class of 
homosexual persons. Everyone of Hirsclifeld’s tliree classes may 
well contain a majority of genuinely homosexual or bise.xual per¬ 
sons. The prostitutes and even the blackmailers are certainly 
genuine inverts in very many cases. Those persons, again, who 
allow themselves to be the recipients of homosexual attentions 


* Hirschfeld, Die Uomosexualitat, ch, viii. 
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may well possess traces of homosexual feeling, and are un¬ 
doubtedly in very many cases lacking in vigorous heterosexual 
impulse. Finally, the persons who turn to their own sex when 
forcibly excluded from the society of tlie opposite sex, can by no 
means be a.ssuined, without question, to he normal heterosexual 
persons. It is only a small proportion of heterosexual persons 
who experience these impulses under such conditions. There are 
always others who under tlie same conditions remain emotionally 
attracted to the opposite sex and sexually indilTereut to their 
own sex. There is evidently a difference, and tJiat difference may 
most reasonably be supposed to be in the existence of a trace of 
homosexual feeling which is called into activity under the ab- 
monnal conditions, and subsides when the stronger heterose.xual 
impulse can again be gratified. 

The real distinction would seem, therefore, to be between a 
homosexual impulse so strong that it subsists even in the pres¬ 
ence of the heterosexual object, and a homosexual impulse so 
weak tliat it is eclipsed by the presence of the heterose.xual ob¬ 
ject. We could not, however, properly speak of Uio latter as 
any more ‘^spurious" or “pseudo’* than the former. A hetero¬ 
sexual person who experiencs a homosex-ual impulse in the nb- 
scDcc of any liomoscxunl disposition is not today easy to accept. 
Wc can certainly accept the possibility of a mechanical or other 
non-sexual stimulus leading to a sexual act contrary to the 
individual’s disposition. But usually it is somewhat difficult to 
prove, and when proved it has little psycliological signi^cance or 
importance. Wc may expect, therefore, to find “pscudohomosex- 
uality,” or spurious homosexuality, playing a dwindling part in 
classification. 

The simplest of all possible classifications, and tliat which 
I adopted in the earlier editions of the present Study, merely 
seeks to distinguish between those who, not being exclusively 
attracted to the opposite sex, arc exclusively attracted to the 
same sex, and tliose who are attracted to both sexes. The first 
are the homosexual, whether or not the attraction springs from 
genuine inversion. The second are tlie bisexual, or, as they w'cre 
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formerly more often termed, following KrafTt-Ebing, psycho- 
sexual lierniaphroditcs.i There would thus seem to be a -broad 
and simple grouping of all sexually functioning persons into 
three comprehensive divisions: the heterosexual, the bisexual, 
and tl\e homosexual. 

Even this elementary classification seems however of no 
great practical use. The bise.vual group is found to introduce 
uncertainty and dotibt. Not only a large proportion of persons 
who may fairly be considered normally heterosexual have at some 
time in their lives experienced a feeling wliich may be termed 
sexual toward individuals of their own sex, but a very large pro¬ 
portion of persons who are definitely and markedly homosexual 
are found to have experienced sexual attraction toward, and 
have had relationships with, persons of the opposite sex. The 
social pressure, urging all persons into the nonnal so.xual channel, 
sufTices to develop such slight germs of heterosexuality as homo¬ 
sexual persons may possess, and so to render them bisexual. In 
the majority of adult bisexual persons it would seem that the 
homosexual tendency is stronger and more organic than the 
heterosexual tendency. Bisexuality would thus in a large num¬ 
ber of eases be eomparablc to ambidexterity, which Biervliet has 
found to occur most usually in people who arc organically left- 
handed.2 While tlicrofore tlic division into heterosexual, bi- 
bexmal, and homosexual is a useful superficial division, it is 
scarcely a scientific classification. 

In the face of these various considerations, and in view of 
the fact that, while I feel justified in regarding the histories of 
my cases ns reliable so far as they go, I have not been always 

1 This was the term used in the earlier editions of tho present 
Sttuly. I willingly reject it in favor of the simpler and fairly clear term 
now more generally employed. It is true that by bisexuality it is pos¬ 
sible to understand not only the double direction of the sexual instinct, 
but also tho presence of both sexes in tho same individual, which in 
VrcncU is more accurately distinguished ns '‘bisexuntion.” 

8,1. Van niervliet, “I^’Hommo Droit ct I’Homme Gauche,” Jfcriie 
PAifosophujuc, October, 1001. It is here shown that in tho constitution 
of their ner^-ous system the ambidextrous are demonstrably left-sided 
persons; their optic, acoustic, olfactory, and muscular sensitivity is 
preponderant on tho left, side- 
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able to explore tliein extensively, it has seemed best to me to 
attempt no classification at all. 

The order in which the following histories appear is not, 
therefore, to be regarded as possessing anv significance. 

It Dia 3 ' be proper, at this point, to saj' a few words as to the 
reliabilitj' of the statoments furnished bv' homoHexual persons. This 
has sometinics been calle<l in question. Manj* years ago wo used to 
l>e told that inverts are such lying and deceitful degenerates that it 
was impossible to place reliance on an^'thing the^' saiih It was aUo 
usual to fisiy that when they wrote autobiographical accounts of them* 
selves they merely' sought to mold them in the fashion of tho^ jnib* 
lishod b^' KrafTt-Ebing. More recently the psyclioiinalysts have made 
a more raclioal attack on all histories not obtained b}* their own methods 
as being quite unreliable, even when put forth in good faith, in part 
l>ocaufic the subject withholds much that he either regards as too 
trivial or too unpleasant to bring forward, au<I in part because he can* 
not draw on that unconscious fieid within himself wherein, it is held, 
the most signiHcant facts in his sexual history are concealed* 

Thus Sadgor (“Ueber den Wert dor Autobiogrnphien Soxuell Perverser,’’ 
Fortsekritte drr J/cdirin, nos. 20-28, 1913) vigorousl)* puts fonvard 
this view and asserts that the autobiographies of inverts are worth* 
less, attlioiigh his assertions are somewhat discounted b^* the fart that 
they ncconipany an autobiography, written in the usual manner, to 
which he attributes much value. 

The objection to homosexual nniobiogrnphic statements dates from 
a period when the homosexual were verj* little known, and it was sup¬ 
posed that their moral character generally was fairly represented by 
a small section iiiiiong them which attracted more attention than 
tho rest reason of discreditable conduct. lint, in real it}*, as we 
now know, there arc all sorts of j>eoplc, with all varieties of moral 
character, to bo found among inverts, just as among normal people. 
Sadger (Archiv fiir Krimi$\al<inthropologir^ 1913, p. 109) complains of 
tho “great insiiiceritj* of inverts in not acknowletlging their inversion;** 
but, as Sailger himsedf admits, >vc cannot be surprised at this so long 
tts inversion is counted a crime. The most normal persons, under 
similar conditions, would be similarly insincere. If the homosexual 
dilTer in any rcspei*t, under this aspect, from the heterosexual, it is 
by exhibiting a more frequent tendency to be slightl}* neuropathic, 
nervously sensitive, and feminine]}' emotional. Tlicsc tendencies, while 
on the one hand they arc liable to induce a very easily detectable 
vanity, may also lead to an unusual self-subordiDation to veracity. 
On tho whole, it may be said, in my own experience, that the best 
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bistorivs written by the lioinoscxuni compare favorably for frankness, 
inti’ll igencc, ntul power of sc I Lana lysis 'vith those written by the 
heterosexual. 

The ancient allegation that inverts have written their own his¬ 
tories on the model, or under tho suggestion, of those published in 
Kruirt-Kbings /^«i/r/iopaf/iio Kcxualis can scarcely have much force now 
Uiut the published histories are so extremely varied and numerous that 
they cannot jx>ssibly produce any uniform impression on the most sen¬ 
sitively receptive mind- As a matter of fact, there is no doubt that 
inverts have frequently been stiiimlated to set down the narrative of 
their own experiences through reading those writUm by others. But 
the stiiimlation has, as often as not, lain in the fact that their own 
experiences have seemed different, not that they have seemed identical. 
The histories that they road only serve as models in the sense that they 
indicate the points on which information is desired. I have often been 
able to verify tliis intluencc, which would in any case seem to be fairly 
obvious. 

Psychoanalysis is, in Ibcorj’, an ideal method of exploring many 
psychic conditions, such as hysteria and obsessions, winch arc ob¬ 
scure and largely concealed beneath the psychic surface. In most homo- 
so.xual cases the main facts are, with the patient’s good-will and tho 
investigator's tact, not difficult to ascertain. Any difficulties which 
psychoannlysis may help to elucidate mainly conccni the early history 
of the case in childhood, and, regarding these, psychoanalysis may 
sometimes raise questions which it cannot definitely settle. Psycho¬ 
analysis reveals an immense mass of small details, any of which may 
or may not possess significance, and in aotermining which are signi(leant 
the individuality of tho psychoanalyst cannot fail to come into play. 
Ho will necessarily tend to arrange them according to a system. If, 
for instance, he regards infantile incestuous emotions or early Narcissism 
as an essential feature of tho mechanism of homosexuality, n conscien¬ 
tious investigator will not rest until he has discovered traces of them, 
as he very probably will, (See, c.g., Sudgor, “Fragment uer Psycho¬ 
analyse cines HomoscxucUen,“ Jahrbuch fiir acxucllc Ztcnschcnstufcn^ 
Bd. ix, 1008; and cf. Ilirschfeld, Die llomoscxualitiit^ p. 164), But 
the exact weight and signilieancc of tlicsc traces may still be doubtful, 
and, even if considerable in one case, may bo inconsiderable in another. 
Freud, who sets forth one typo of homosexual mechanism, admits that 
there may bo others. Mo&covcr, it must be added that the psycho¬ 
analytic method by no means excludes unconscious deception by tlio 
subject, as Freud found, and so was compelled to admit tho patient’s 
tendency to “fantasy,*’ as Adler has to “fictions/* as a fundamental 
psychic tendency of the “unconscious/* 
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The force of these considerations is now beginning to be gen¬ 
erally recognized. Thus MoU (art. -Ilomosexualitut, ' in 4th cd. of 
Kulenburg’s Jt^alciicyclopddic der gesamic-.i HcUhundc, 11)09, p. 611) 
rightly says that while the invert may occasionally embroider his 
story, “the expert can usually distinguisli between the truth and the 
IK>etr}', though it is unnccessarj- to add that complete confidence on 
the patient’s jiart is necessary.” Niicke, again ISrnal-Probtcmc, 
September, 1911, p. G19), after quoting with approval the remark of 
one of the chief German authorities, Dr. Nunia Praetorius, that “a 
great number of inverts’ histories are at tho least as trustworthy as 
the attempts of psychoanalysts, especially when they come from per¬ 
sons skillful in self analysis,” adds that “even h'reudinn analysis gises 
no absolute guarantee for truth. A healthy skepticism is justifiable— 
but not an unhealthy skepticism!” Uirschfeld. also (Die //omo- 
scxualifdt, p. 164), whose knowledge of such histories is unrivalled, 
remarks that while we may now and then meet with a case of pseuJo- 
logia /antastica in connection with psychic debility on the basis of a 
psychopathic constitution, “taken all in all any generalized assertion 
of the falsehood of inverts is an empty fiction, and is merely a sigt. 
that the physicians who make it have not been able to win the trust 
of the men and women who consult them.” My own experience has 
fully convinced me of the truth of this statement. I am assured 
that many of the inverts I have met not only possess a rare power of 
intellectual self-analysis (stimulated by the constjjnt and inevitable con¬ 
trast between their own feelings and those of the world around them), 
but on unsparing sincerity in that scif-analysis not so very often at¬ 
tained by normal people. 

Tho histories which follow have been obtained in various ways, 
and arc of varying degrees of value. Some are of persons whom I 
have knowTi very well for very long jwriods, and concerning whom I 
can speak vciy positively. A few arc from complete strangers whose 
good faith, however, I judge from internal evidence that I am able 
to accept. Two or three were written by persons who—though edu¬ 
cated, in one case a journalist—liad never heard of inversion, and 
imagined that their own homosexual feelings were absolutely 'iniquc 
in the world. A fair number were written by persons whom I do not 
njyself know, but who are well known to oUiers in whoso judgment 
I feel confidence. Perhaps the largest number are concerned with in¬ 
dividuals who wrote to me spontaneously in tho first place, and whom 
I have at intervals seen or heard from since, in some coses during 
a very long period, so that I have slowly been able to fill in their 
histories, although the narratives, as finally completed, may have the 
air of being written down at a single sitting. I ha%'o not admitted any 
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narrative which I do not feel that I am entitled to regard as a sub¬ 
stantia lly accurate sUitcnicnt of the facts^ although allowance mu5t 
ncrasiofially Ik* mncle for tlie einotioiial coloring of these fact^, the in* 
vert S4)inc*tinieM cherishing too high an opinion^ and sometimes too low 
an opinion, of liis own pert^onality. 

History I.—Bot)i parents healthy; father of unusually fine 
phynitjuc. He is himself a manual worker and also of exceptionally 
fine pkyaique. He is, however, of ner\*ous temperament. He is men- 
tally bright, though not highly educated, a keen sportsman, and in 
general a good example of an nll around healthy Englishman. 

While very afTectionato, his sexual desires arc not strongly de- 
volopeil on the [ihysieul side, and seem never to have been so, He some¬ 
times niasturhnted alK>ut the age of puberty, but never afterward. He 
does not appear to liuvc well-marked erotic dreams. There used to 
he some nttraetion toward women, though it was never strong, At the 
ago of 20 ho was sedured by a woman and had connection with her 
ofioc. Afterward he had reason to think she had played him false in 
various ways. This induced the strongest antipathy, not only to this 
woman, hut to all marriageable women. A your after this episode 
homosexual feeding first bc^camo clear and defined. He is now 33, and 
feels the same antipathy to women; he hates even to speak of marriage, 

There has only bt*en one really strong attraction, toward a man 
of about the same age, but of ditTercnt social class, and somovhnt n 
contrast to him, both physically and moTitally. So far as the physical 
act is eoncerned this relationship is not definitely sexual, but it is of the 
most intimate possible kind, and the absence of the physical act is prob¬ 
ably largely due to circumsUnces. At the same time there is no con¬ 
scious desire for the net for its owm sake, and the existing harmony and 
HjUiNfnotion are described as very complete. Tiiere is no repulsion to the 
physical side, and ho regards the whole relationship as quite natural. 

lIiSTonv II.—B. O., English, aged 35, missionary abroad. A 
brother is more definitely inverted. B. O. has never had any definitely 
homosexual relationships, although he has always been devoted to boys; 
nor has ho hnd any relationships with women. ^‘Aa regards women ” 
ho says, **l feel I have not the patience to trj' and undorstaiul them; 
they are petulant and changeable,’* etc* Ho objecte to being called 
‘'nbiiornml,’* and thinks that people like himself are '*cxtr€n\€ly 
common.” 

have never wanted to kiss boys,” ho writes, “nor to handle 
them in any way except to put my arm around them nt their studies 
and at other similar times. Of course, with really little boys, it is 
difTercnt, but boys and girU under 14 seem to me much alike, and I 
can hwc cither equally well. As to any sort of sexual connection between 
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myself and one of iny own sex, I cannot think of it otljonvise than 
with disgnst. I can imagine great pleasure in having connection with 
a woman, but their natures do not attract me. IndeiHi, my liking for 
my own sex sixuns to consist almost entirely in a prcferonce for the 
masculine character, and the feeling that as an object to look at the 
ntalo body is really more bc^autiful than the female. When any strong 
temptations to sexual passion come over me in my waking moments, 
it is of women I think. On the other hand, I have to confess that 
after being with some lad I love for an hour or two, I have sometimes 
felt my sexual organs roused. But only once in my life have I experi* 
cMiced a strong desire to sleep in the same bed with a particular lad, 
ami even then no idea of <loing anything entercil my mind. Needless 
to say, I did not sleep with liim. 

“I never feel tempted by any girls here, although I see so many 
with Uieir bodies freely exposed, and ]ilcnty of them have really pretty 
faces. Neither do I feel tempted to do anything improi>er with any of the 
boys, although I frequently sit talking with one who 1ms very little 
on. But I find the constant sight of welbsha|>cd liKire limbs has a 
curious effect on the mind and comes before one's imagination as a 
picture at unlooked-for times. But the most curious thing of all is 
this: There are several lads here of whom I am ver>* fond. Now when 
they are near me I think of them with only the purest and most ten¬ 
der feelings, but sometimes at night when I am half asleep, or when 
I am taking my mid<]ny siesta, my imagination pictures one of these 
lads approaching a girl, or actually lying with her, and the strange 
thing is that I do not feel any desire myself to approach the girl, but 
I feel I wish 1 were in her place and the lad was coming to 
In my calm, waking moments it disgusts and rather horrifies me to 
find myself apparently so unsexed—yet such is the fact, and the experi* 
ence, with only slight changes, repeats itself over and over again. 
It is not that I, os a man, wish even in imagination to act improperly 
witli a boy, but I feel I would like to be in the girl's place, und the 
strange thing is that in all these dreams and imaginings I can always 
apparently enter into the feelings of the woman better than into those 
of the man. Sometimes I fancy for n moment that perhaps roincanm- 
iton is true and I was a woman in my last life. Sometimes I fancy 
that when I was in the womb I was formed as a girl and the sexual 
organs changed ju^t at the last moment. It is a curious problem. 
Don't think I worry about it. Only at long intervals do I think of it. 

The thing hae its bright side. Boys and men seem to have 
tender feelings toward me, such as one expects them to have for mem* 
hers of the opposite sex, and I get into all the closer contact with tl&om 
in consequence/’ 
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Htstobt III.—F. Is., English^ aged 50. Belongs on both sides 
to healthy, normal fainilies, of more than average ability. Father was 
35 at birth, and mother 27. He is the second of four children. There 
was a considerable interval between the births of the childron, which 
were spread over tweaty*one years. All are normal, except F, R., two 
of them married and with families. 

Dwing to the dilVeronce of age between the children, F. XL (who 
was three years younger than his elder brother, and more than four 
years older than his sister, the third chihl) had no male companion¬ 
ship and was constantly alone with his mother. *^Being naturally 
imitative,** he remarks, “I tliink I acquired her tastes and inUwests 
and habits of thought. However that may be, I feel sure that my 
interests and anmseinenis were more girlish than boyish. By way of 
illustration, I may luenlion that I have often been told by a friend 
of my mother's that, on one tKcanion, I was wanting a new hat, and 
none being found of a ai 2 e to {it me, 1 congratulated tn^'self that I 
sliuuhl therefore bo obliged to liavo a bonnet I As regards my feminine 
tastcH ami iiistinets, I have always beiui conscious of taking interest 
in <iuestions of family relationships, etiquette, dress (women*a ns much 
us, or more than, men's) and other thingn of that kind, which, as a 
rule, were treated with indifTcrenco or contempt. In the house I take 
jiiore notice than my sister does of the servants* deflciencics and neg¬ 
lects, and am much more orderly in iny arrangements than she is.’' 

Them is nothing markedly feminine in the general api>onrance. 
Pubertal development took plaeo at an early age, long before fourteen, 
with nocturnal emissions, but without erotic dreams. The U'sticlcs 
are well devidojicd, the penis perhaps rather below the average in size, 
niul tlic prepuce* long ami narrow. Kri*ction occurs with mmdi facility, 
e5p4*ciuUy at night. When young ho knew nothing of masturbation, 
but he lx*gan the habit about ten years ago, and has practised it 
occjisioimlly ever since. 

Although he likes the society of women to a certain extent, he 
soon grows tired of it, and 1ms never had any desire to marry. Kis 
sexual dreams never have any redation to women. nm generally 
doing or saying something,” he remarks, **lo some man whom I know 
when awake, some thing which I admit I might wish to do or say if it 
wore not quite out of the question on grounds of propriety and 
self-respect.’' 

lie has, howcv'cr, never had nny intimate Tclationships with men, 
and much that ho has heard of such relationships Alls him with horror. 

'^Wliat 1 feel about myself is," ho w*rites, ”that I have to a certain 
extent, or in some respects, a feminine mind in a male body; or, I might 
put it that I am a combination of an immoral (in tendency, rather 
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than in act) ^oman and a reli^ous man. From time to time I have 
fcJt strong affect ion for young men, but 1 cannot flatter myself that 
my affection has liccn reciprocated. At the present time there is a young 
fellow (23 years old) who acta as my clerk and sits in my room. 
He is extremely good-looking, and of a type whicli is generally com 
sidered ^aristocratic,’ but so far as I (or he) know, he is quite of the 
lower middle class. lie has little to recommend him but a fine face and 
figure, and there is nothing approaching to mental or social equality 
between us. But I constantly feci the strongest desire to treat him 
as a man might a young girl he warmly loved. Various obvious con* 
sideratioDS keep me from more than quasi-patemal caresses, and I 
feel sure he would resent very strongly anything more. This constant 
repression is trying beyond measure to the nerves, and I often feel 
quite ill from that cause. Having had no experiences of my own. 
I am always anxious to learn anything I can of the sexual relations of 
other men, nnd their organa, but I have no curiosity whaU'vcr concerning 
the other sex. My chief pleasure and source of gratification is found 
in the op|K>rtunitie8 afforded by Turkish and other batlis; wherever, in 
fact, there is the nude male Uy be found. But I seldom find in these 
places anyone who seems to have the same tendency as myself, and 
certainly I have not met with more than t>vo cases among the at¬ 
tendants, who responded to niy hinted desire to sec everything. Under 
a slmmpoocr, particularly an unfamiliar one, 1 occaHionally experience 
an orgasm, but less often now than when I was ^xuuiger.” 

F. K. is very short-sighted. His favorite color is h\\u\ Ho is able 
to whistle. 11 is tastes are chiefly of a literary character, and he has 
never had any liking for sports. ha**e l>cen generally considered inef¬ 
fective in the use of my hands,’’ ho writes, *^and I am certainly not 
skillful. All I have ever been able to do in that way is to net and 
do the simpler forms of needlework; but it seems more natun\I to me 
to do, or try to do, everything of that sort, nnd to play on the piano, 
rather than to shoot or play games. I may add tliat I am fonder of 
babies than many women, nnd am generally considered to bo surprisingly 
capable of holding thcnil Certainly I enjoy doing so. As a youth, ] 
used to act in charades; but 1 was too shy to do so unless I was dressed 
as a woman and veiled; and when I took a woman’s part I fett less 
like acting than I have done in propria prrsomi. A remark made by 
an uncle oocc rather annoyed me: that it seemed more like nature 
tlian art. But ho was quite right.’’ 

History IV.—Of Lowland Scotch parentage. Both sides of house 
healthy and without cerebral or nei^'ous disease. Homosexual desires 
begun at puberty. He praclieo<l onnniAin to a limited extent at school 
and up to the age of about d2. His erotic dreams are exclusively about 
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males. While verj' friendly and intimate with women of all ages, he ia 
instantly reiiellecl by any display of sexual affection on their side. This 
hns happened in varying degree in three or four cases. With regard to 
marriage, ho reimuks: “Ah there set»ms no ininiediate dang^T of the race 
dying out, I leave marriage to those wlio like His male ideal has 

varied to some extent. It has for some years tended toward a healthy, 
well develoi)od, athletic or out-of-door working type, intelligent and sjtw* 
pathetic, hut n<it sjiecially intclleetunL 

At school his sexual relations were of the simplest type. Since Uicn 
there have been none. “This,” he says, “is not duo either to absence of 
desire or presence of ‘inoralH.^ To put it shortly, ‘there were never tlxo 
time and the place and the loved one together.* In another view, physical 
desire and the gimoral nffoction have not always coexisted toward the 
sanje [wrson; and the former without the latter is comparatively trnn* 
Hient; while the latter stops the gratifieation of the former, if it is felt 
that that gratification could in any way make the object of affection 
unhappy, mentally or ciiiotionnlly.” 

lie is healthy and fairly well developed; of sensitive, emotional 
nature, but sulf-controlled; mentally he is receptive and aggressive by 
turns, sometimes uncritical, sometimes analytical. His temper is equable, 
and he is strongly affectionate. Very fond of music and oUicr arts, 
but not highly imaginative. 

Of sexual inversion in the abstract he says ho 1ms no views, but 
ho thus sums up his moral attitude: “1 presume that, if it is there, it 
iH there for use or a huso, ns men please. I condemn gratilication of 
bodily desire at the expense of others, in whatever form it may take, I 
condemn it no more in its inverted form than in the ordinary, I l>olievo 
that affection between persons of the same sex, even when it includes 
the sexual passion and its indulgences, may lead to results ns splendid 
as huinun nature can over attain to. In short, I place it on an absolute 
equality >Yith love as ordinarily understood.” 

History V.—S. \V., aged 04, English, musical journalist. The 
communication w*hich follows (somewhat abbreviated) was written bo- 
foro S. \X. had hoard or read anything about sexual inversion, and when 
he still believed that his own case was absolutely unique, 

“I am the son of a clergj’man, and lived for the first thirteen 
years of my life in the country town where I was born. Then my 
father became the vicar of a country village, where I lived until I 
went out into the world at the age of 18. As during the whole of 
this time my father hod a few pupils, I was (xlucatcd with them, and 
never w*cnt to school. I was born, 1 fancy, with sexual passions about 
ns strong as can well be imagined, and at the same time was very pre¬ 
cocious in my entry into the stage of puberty. Semen began to form 
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n little before my twelfth birthday; hair soon followed, and in a year 
I was in that respect the eijtml of an average boy of 15 or 16. I 
conversed freely with my compniiions on the relations of the sexes^ but, 
unlike them, had no personal feeling toward girU. In time I became 
conscious that 1 was difTorent, as I then believed, and believe now, 
from all other men. ily sexual organs were quito perfect. But in tho 
frame of a man I hod the sexual mind of a fetnale. I distinctly dis* 
claim the faintest inclination to perform unnatural acts; the idea of 
committing sodomy would be most disfftilting. 

“To come to my actual condition of mind: \MiiIe totally indifforcnl 
to the person of woman (I always enjoyed their friendship and com 
panionship, and many of my best friends have boon ladies), I had 
a burning desire to have carnal intercourse with a male, and had the 
capacity for falling in love, as it is called, to the utmost extent. In 
imagination, I poss<*ssed the female organ, and felt toward imin vx* 
uctly as an amorous female would. At the time when I became fully 
conscious of my condition, I attached little importance to it; I had 
not a notion of its terrible import, nor of the future misery it w*ould 
entail. All that I had to learn by bitter experience. 

**L did once think of forcing myself to have connection with a 
prostitute in order to see w*hcther the actual sensual enjoyment might 
bring a change, and so have the pow*cr to marry. But when it came 
to thinking over ways and means, my repugnance to the act became 
so strong that it was quite out uf the question. In the case of any 
male to whom I became attached, I wanted to feel ourselves together, 
i«kin to skin, and to be privileged to take such liberties ns an amorous 
female would take if that were all permitted. I sought no purely 
sensual gratification of any kind; my love w*as far too genuine for that. 

**I>uring the rather more than half a century which has elapsed 
sinco my twelfth birthday, I have been genuinely in love about thirteen 
times. I despair attempting to give an idea of the depth and reality 
of my feelings. I have alluded to my precocity, I was in love whei 
12 years old, the object l>cing a man of 24, a wolbknown analytical 
chemist. He came to my father's house very frequently; and niy heart 
l>cat almost at the mention of liis name. 

^^Thc next serious time I was about 13. It was a farmer's son, 
about two years older. I don’t think that 1 was ever alone with him, 
and really only knew him us n member of his family, yet for a time 
ho was my chief interest in life. 

“When 21 I had a ^chrm/ a youth of 17, who entertained for me. 
at any rate, a brotherly afTcction. We were under the same roof, and 
early one summer morning he got out of bed and came direct to nij 
room to talk about some mat for or other. In order to talk more com 
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fortilbly he got into bed with me and wc lay there just as two school¬ 
girls might have done. This proximitj’ was more than I could stand, 
and inv heart began to beat so that it was impossible that he should 
not notice it. As, of course, he could not have the slightest notion of 
the reuM)!!, he said in all innocence, ‘Why, how your heart beats. I 
can hear it cjuite plainly.’ 

“So far my details aro-purcly innocent. Up to IS, familiarities 
passeci at intervals between me and the son of the village doctor, a 
youth nlnnit two years older than myself, ami precociously iiuinoral, I 
did not really care for him nmeh, hut he was my chief companion. Then 
I became a schogl-ussisUint, and for about six years managed to con¬ 
trol myself, only, alas, to fall again. Another resolution I kept for 
eight years, one long light with iiiy nature. Agniin I sinned in three 
inst^inces, exU*iuling over three or four years. I now come to a very 
jiainful and eventful episode in my unhappy life which I would gladly 
p;ws over were it i>gssibk\ It was a case, iu middle life, of sin, dis¬ 
covery, and groat folly in addition. 

“Ilefore going into details, so far as may be necessary, I cannot 
help asking yon to consider calmly and disjiassionalely my exact con¬ 
dition compared with that of my fellow-creatures as a whole. In my 
struggles to resist in the past, 1 have at times fedt as if wrestling in 
the folds of a python. I again Binncil, then, with a yoiitlr and his 
friend. Oddly enough, discovery followed through a man who was ac¬ 
tuated by a feeling of revenge for a strictly right act on roy part 
The lads refused to state more than the truth, and this did not satisfy 
the nmn, an<l a third lad was introduced, who was prepared to say 
anything. This was not all; Rome twelve or lifUam more boys made 
similar accusations I The gimernl belief, in consequence, was that I had 
committed ‘nameless* crimes in all directions, ad lib. If you were to 
ask ino for an explanation of the action of all these boys beyond the 
thirdf who, of course, had some special inducements, I can ofTer none. 
They may have thought that the original trio were regarded rather in 
the light of heroes; why should they not be heroes, too? 

“I might well feel crushed under such a lw;d of accusations, but 
that does not excuse the incredible folly of my conduct> I denied alike 
the modicum of trutli and the mass of lying, and went olT to America. 
However, as time passcil on and my mind got into a proper state, I felt 
that the truth must be told some time or other. I oceordingly wrote 
from America to the projie** quarter a full confession of my sin with 
regard to the two youths who had told merely the truth, at the same 
time |>ointing out the falsehood of all the rest of the accusations. 

“I remained in America six years, and actually made money, so that 
1 could return to England with a small capital. 1 was also under a 
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promise to my three sisters (all older than myself) that I %vould re¬ 
turn in their lifetime. My programme was to pitrchaso a small, light 
business in London, and quietly earn my living; at the same time mak¬ 
ing my presence known to no one. I did buy such a business, got swin¬ 
dled in the most clever way, and lost cverj’ farthing I possessed in 
the world! I had to make my plight known to old friends who all either 
gave or lent me money. Still my position was a very precarious one. 
I tried an insurance agency, one of the lust resources of the educated 
destitute, but soon found out that I was uulitted for work in which 
impudence is a prime factor. Then an extraordinary stroke of good for¬ 
tune took place; almost simultaneously 1 Ix^gan to get a few music 
pupils, and literary work in cunnectioii with a good musical journal. 

*‘AIaking my presence known to old friends involved the same infer* 
mation to those who were tiot friends. My identity as a journalist 
became known, and as time passed by it seemed to me as if half the 
world had hoard of my ailcgod iniquities. People who have never set 
eyes on me seoin to regard me in the light of a monster of iniquity who 
ought not to U* .suffered to exist. All those outsiders believe that I 
have corninitlcd ‘nameiess* olTenses times innumerable und lift up 
their hands in speechless horror at the audacity of a man who, so situ¬ 
ated, dares to appear openly in public, under his own name, and look 
people in the face. They have not even the brains to sec that this very 
fearlessness proves the fictitious character of their beliefs. Next, they 
believe that if only they could gi*t my dismissal from my journalistic 
post I should be brought to «tar\'ation i>oini. This up to a year ago 
was true. Then an old relative died and left me some property which 
I sold to invest in an annuity, and thus have just enough to live on 
quietly, apart from wliat I may earn. Under such strange conditions 
it might l>e asked whether life was not unendurable. Frankly speaking, 
I cannot say that I find it so. I have in Ix>ndon a few bachelor friends 
who go with Die to theaters, etc. In the suburbs I have about half a 
dozen family friends. Here I meet with pleasant society and a hearty 
welcome. I am passionately fond of mu.sie, have an excellent piano, 
and can hear the beat concerts in Euro|>c. I go to all good plays. 
I am a good chess player. Lastly, I am an omnivorous reader. You 
will allow that my resources for passing the time arc not limited. 

“Of course, I am sorrj' that I sinned, and wish that I had not 
done so. But I disclaim any feeling of sliame.’^ 

S. W. was the youngest of four children and the only boy. TIis 
father was 40 at his birth, his mother 33. The father was an intelloetual 
man of weak character, the mother a woman of violent and eccentric 
temper, with, he believes, strong sexual passions. S. W. knows of 
nothing in the family to account for his own abnormal condition. 
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He is short (five feet five inches), but well built, with strong 
chest and a jiowerful voice. His arms arc weak and flabby (feminine, 
he thinks), but the logs muscular. Aa a boy of 14 ho could walk forty 
miles with ease, and he played football till near the age of 45. He is 
considered manly in character and tastes, but is easily moved to tears 
under strotig excitomont. There is no information as to the type of 
man to whom he is attracted. I may observe, however, that the analytical 
chemist who first evoked S. W.'s admiration was well kuosvn to me 
some thirty years later, as he was my own teacher in chemistry. At 
that time ho was an elderly man of attractivo appearance and character, 
sympathetic and winninp in manner to an almost feminine extent. 

S. \V. has never felt the slightest sexual attraction toward the 
opposite sex. The first indications of inverUnl feeling were at the age 
of d or 7. Watching his father’s pupils, Iwys of 15 or 14, from the 
windows, he spi'culated on what their organs of gimcration were like. 
“In connection with a girl,” he wriU^s, “1 should no more have thought 
of such a thing than in the case of a block of marble,’* About this 
time, indeed, lie at times slept with a sister of 10, who Induced him 
lo go through the form of sexual connection, saying that it felt “so 
funny;** but bo merely did this to please her, and without the slightest 
Interest or feeling on his own part. This attitude became more inarkrHl 
with increased knowledges until he fell ardently in love at tho age of 12. 
'ITirougboui life he has practised maHturbation to a certain extent, and 
is prepared to <!efeiul the practice in his own case. His erotic dreams 
have bi'cn of only the vaguest and most shadowy character. He is able 
to whistle. Ho takes a warm interest in |>olitics and in philanthropic 
work. lUit his chief love is for music and ho has published many mu* 
sical compositions. On the whole, and notwithstanding tho persecution 
he has eiulurod, ho docs not regard his life as unhappy. At tho same 
time ho is keenly conscious of tho atmosphere of “Parlnlidom** which 
surrounds inverts, and in his own case this has never been alleviated 
by any sense of companionship in misery. The facility with which some 
inverts are said to rccognixe others of their own kind is quite income 
prchonsiblo to him; he has never to his knowledge met one. 

Hirtory VI.—E. S., physician, aged 60. 

“I have some reason,” ho writes, “for believing that some of my 
relatives (on the paternal side) were not normal in their sexual life. 
Hut I am sure that no such suspicion was entertained by their friends 
or associates; they wore very reticent people. A great proportion of 
my near relatives have remained unmarried or deferred marriage until 
late in life. None of them have been good business men; all seem 
to have Wen more deeply concerned in other things than in making**-or 
in keeping—money* They Lave mostly taken littla or no share in pub- 
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lie life, and not cared much for society. Yet they have been folk of 
more than average ability, with intellectual and aesthetic interests. We 
are prone to enthusiasms, b\it lack perseverance. We are discursive and 
superficial, perhaps, hut none would call us stupid. We are perhaps 
abnormally self-centered and self-conscious—never cruel or viciou-s. Our 
powers of self-control are considerable; we are conventional people only 
because we are lazy and intensely dislike any open self-assertion. Yet 
we are nervous rather than phlegmatic. All that is on the father’s 
side, ily maternal ancestors have been concerned with farming and 
the sea and have also had a similar lack of business cajiacity, but with 
less mental adaptiveness and alertness, with more steadiness of pviriwsc, 
however, always doers rather than dreamers. Among them I remem¬ 
ber one cousin who was probably abnormal, although he died when 1 
was too young to notice much. Again, they were nil rather rcsorv-ed 
people, but more gonial w’ith strangers, more socially inclined, and 
with less self-control. 

“I was an only child and a spoilt one. I was always quick at 
school, fond of learning, and finding my lessons no trouble. Serious 
study I disliked. But for school purposes I did not find it necessary, 
and had no difficulty in cairj-ing all before me. I was never fond of 
games, although very fond of being out of doors and of walking. Few 
of my relatives have been at all keen on sport. I made no close friend- 
sliips at school and was never very popular with my schoolfellows, who, 
however, to1ernte«l my odd ways better than might have been expected. 
I was easily brought to appreciate good literature, but I never hud 
much power of expression or of strenuous thought. I was extremely 
susceptible and impressible, moved by beauty of any kin«l, but never 
at all ambitious or in any way creative. I was easily stimulntod to 
work, and then loved to work; but, imless tlie stimulus were maintained 
tho natural indolence of my disposition asserted itself, and I wasted 
my powers in dreams and trillcs. hfy memory was very quick anti reten¬ 
tive, in the main, but curiously capricious. I alway-s lacked initiative and 
decision. At college my successes wore oontinued. I gained medals 
and prizes, passed my examinations easily, and graduated ‘with first- 
class honors.' In my professional lifcwork I have been successful rather 
Iwyond tho average. I love it with all my heart, 

“I cannot speak with any confidence about the first stirrings ol 
my sexual instincts, but I think I can assert that they have at no time 
led me to any desire for the opposite sex. It is true that my earliest 
rccolicetion of the kind is concerned with intimacies with a girl plnv. 
fellow, but as we had at the time reached only the mature age of 
7 (at the most) I fancy that our mutual exhibitions—for there was 
nothing more—simply satisfied our natural curiosity. Certainly these 
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momorios arc. in iiiy mind, in no way set apart from the recollections 
of other kinds of play. Next to that I remember the usual schoolboy 
talk about things liidden and forbidden^ but up till I was 12 or so 
this was simply <lirty talk, concerned more with renal and intestinal 
functions than with any sexual feelings or understanding. One boy 
was known to us all (and of iiiy not inconsiderable circle of early 
friends, all grew up to be normal people, wlio luurricd and had children 
in due course) for the unusual size of his parts and for the freedom 
with wliich lio inxdtcd and satisfied the curiosity* of his friends, lie 
must have been preweious, for he could not have been more than 12, 
and I remeaibor to have heard that he had a thick growth of pubic hair. 
Kven then. alUiough I know that my curiosity—to put it at that only— 
was active, 1 never allowed myself to have any dcJilings with him; and 
\ think I should have discouraged thorn had they been suggested to 
me. That is the odd thing about my life: the things I longed intensely 
^o do I would not let myself do, not from any religious or moral 
scruple, but from Bome inexplicable fastidiousness or scrupulosity which 
is yet as active us ever, although I am sure that it would not be able to 
hold its own could these favorable conditions be re pea led, but would 
bo overcome by tho imperious and fully grown desires which, by long 
repression, or by misatisfactory diversion, have grown to be so strong. 
Indeed, given tho opportunity, und the assurance that no first scduc* 
tion or corruption of anyone was in question, they would prove quite 
irrcproHsiblo. 

“Certainly, long before puberty—which was early with me—I 
romctnl>or Inking greatly attracted to ccrbiin boys, and wishing to have 
an opportunity of sleeping with them. Had I been able to do so, I am 
sure 1 should have been impelled to get into as close contact with their 
nuked Uidy as possible, and 1 do not think I should then have craved 
for anything more. I knew sonic boys—perhaps a little older—who 
even then had relations, which were certainly not innocent, with a girl 
who was a year or two older than any of us. Sho once kissed me, to 
my inUmse shame. But I felt that these relations would have been 
uns[leakably disgusting and I took no particular interest in hearing 
about them. I remember being fondled and caressed by a very good* 
looking boy of 10 when I was three or four years younger and had sus* 
Uiiiicd M>mo hurt at play; and I am still nblo to recall the thrill of 
delight that I experienced at his touch. XoUiing took place that all the 
world might not have seen, but I remember being taken between his 
knees ns he sat, and hia arm a being put around my neck, and tho warm, 
toft presaure of hie thigha bad an unspeakable cfTcct on me. 

About this time, too, an older boy, perhaps about 18, used to 
got hold of amallor bo;7s when on country walks, to throw them down 
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and then look at and toy with their geDital3, He was hims^clf a hand¬ 
some boj% aii<l I >vas greatly excited when told about this by l>oys who 
had experienced it, and wished greatly to have it done to me. It never 
wa.s; and if it had bet*n attempted I know I should have resisted with 
all my strength, although my desires would have set me a da mo. This 
lK>y died before ho was 20, with a psoas absi.vss, and I remember cry¬ 
ing mystdf to sleep the night 1 loanied of his death. Another lx>y, 
about three years older than myself, who hn<l very silky hair, I uschI 
to be attracted by and I was always tiyirig to stroke his hair, but he 
always objected. 

must have been about 12 when I first was Uiught to mastur¬ 
bate by a cousin who was slightly older. At first I thought it silly, 
but I used to watch him at it, and practised it myself from time to 
time until I became old enough to experience the proper sens;ition. 
Then I luivc reason to think 1 gsive myself up to it rather freely, but 
it was generally done in solitude, although it wan long before I realized 
that there was anything wrong about it or that it might prove hurtful. 
I.ooking back now, I feel perfectly certain that my instincts were wholly 
homosexual from the very first. This couain, who i>ossessed notable 
inUdlcctual and artistic gifts, married, but 1 feel sure his liking for 
his own acx was not norma). 

*'With another cousin, almost years my junior, I was always 
on terms of the most ulTectionatc intimacy. My holidays ut his parents^ 
house were my greatest delight. We wore always together by niglit or 
day; we slept in the same bed, literally in each other's arms. To 
me it aJTorded the keenest sexual pleasure to press close to liis naked 
i>ody. Wo used mutually to handle and caress our parts, but without 
any attempt at mutual masturbation, altliough ut that |>criod 1 regu¬ 
larly practised it on rayself. I asked him once about it, hut he had 
not been taught it by others; and to my great pride and .satisfaction 
I cun Kay that I nevc^r either did it to him nr asked him to do it to 
me. This I mention as un instance of my restraint in act, although 
tny thoughiH and desires knew no such curb. 1 remember also an cider 
brother of his, perhaps three or four years my senior, oikx* showing me 
(then about 12, I suppose) his semiercct iK*iiis. 11c would not allow 
me to touch it, but s1iow<^d me liow to draw back the foreskin so ns to 
uncover the glnns. His penis was largo, and the incident was not for¬ 
gotten. Wc had no other rchition and I know that both he and my 
own friend grew up to be quite normal men. 

think I must have been about 17 when I got frightened about 
the occurrence of nocturnal ctniBsions, which I believed were the evil 
result of masturbation, ond for two or three years 1 continu<Ml in con¬ 
siderable mental distress until^ when in my second or third year at 
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college, I summoned up courage enough to consult our good old family 
doctor, who reassured me, but made, I now think, too light of luy 
conlideuces, so that I relapsed the more readily, although much later 
on, into old habits. 

'‘From our windows at home wc looke<l over a bit of common or 
down to the beach, and I used to keep watch on warm summer after- 
nwns over lK>ys who might be bathing, to observe them through our 
telescope. All this I kept strictly secret and 1 wag never surprised. 

I might just as well, and without annising the slighU^st suspicion of 
luy motive, have wnlketl down to the bt»nch and seen them and chatted 
with them; but this I et>uld not have brouglit myself to do. It gave 
1 UO considerable sexual satisfaction when 1 was able to see them bathing 
without pants. I also used to watch tlicin at play on the common, 
and felt rewarded when I saw, as I not infri^quently did, sexual 
familiarities biking jdacc. These violently excited me and some times 
brought on org^ism, always erection with pleasure. Indeed, it was an 
experience of this kind that made me return to masturbation after 
[ had given it up for u while. I rememlKW one day seeing two lads 
of about 10 lying on the grass in the sunshine; all at once tho bigger 
lad put out his hand and tried to open lii.^ companion’s trousers, llo 
re.siHtod with all his might, and a long struggle ensued, ending in tho 
smaller hi<l having his ]>enis exposed and manipulated by the other. 
E%*en at tins day the recollection of this excites me. Both lads grew 
up to bo normal men. 

“Twice only have I been npproacheil by grown*up people. \\Tion 
I was nlMJut 13 I used to meet often, when going to school by 
train, an old gentleman who courted me, as it were, used often to 
talk to me and asked me to come to see his well-known scientific cob 
lections, hut T always had a vague distrust of him and never went. 
One day in tho summer during a spare hour I met him in an empty 
room in the nuiseum, where there wore usually very few visitors at 
that thno of day, and where large show-cases gave concealment. IIo 
came up to ino and told mo ho hod been away in tho country, and 
that, when making his way home tlirough hedges and thorny bushes, 
some of the thorns got stuck amongst his clothes nnd were still giving 
him uneasiness. 'I would be very grateful/ he said, *if you would 
[Hit your hand down nnd try if you can feel any thorns sticking in 
my under flannels and pull them out.’ Ho tlien unbuttoned his braces 
on one side, undid his trousers and made me thrust my hand over his 
groin and lower abdomen. I avoided touching his genitals, but ho 
pushed tny hand down in that direction until, burning with shame, I 
made my escape and ran off, not stopping until 1 was safe in school. 
I scarcely understood it, but never spoke of it, and avoided him ever 
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aft<>nvard. I learned later on that he was a welholT bachelor who took 
a great interest in working la<lfl and young men and did omch to lielp 
them ou in Hfc and keep them, so it was said, from falling into bad 
company. He died at a great age and left most of his fortune to an 
institution for lads, os well as large legacies to youths in whom he 
had been interested. 

“The other time was on top of a tramcar when a grown-tip man 
who was near pressed as close to me ns ho could, began to talk, praised 
my dark eyes, then put his hand on my thigh un<ler my loose cloak 
and felt up toward my parts. At the same time he took hold of mj 
hainh caressed it and put it over his parts (it was in the dusk). Thin 
excited me and, if %ve had not been at our destination, I think I would 
gladly have permitted further familiarities. Ho tried to ask me where 
I lived, but there was no time to answer, and the female relative who 
was witli me (on another seat) would no doubt have prevented thin 
from having any further se<juel. 

“On more than one occasion I have experienced the sexual orgasm 
us the result of mental anxiety. The first time this occurred was when 
I was hurrying to avoid being late for school. Another time was when 
I was about 24, and was extremely anxious to fill an appointment for 
which I was late. So copious was the emission that 1 had to go 
home and change. 

“As a medical student, the first reference 1>caring definitely on 
the subject of sexual inversion was made in the class of Medical Juris* 
prudence, where certain sexual crimes %vere alluded to—veiy summarily 
un<I inadequately—but nothing was said of the existence of sexual 
inversion ns the •norniar condition of ccrluin unhappy people, nor was 
any distinction drawn between the various non-normal nets, which were 
all classed together as manifestations of the criininal depravity of 
ordinary or insane people. To a student beginning to be acuUdy eon* 
scious that his sexual nature dilTered profoundly from that of his fel* 
lows, nothing could be more perplexing and disturbing, and it shut mo 
up more completely in my rcser\*c than ever, I felt that this teaching 
must be based on some radical error or prejudice or misapprehension, 
for I knew from my own verj’ clear remembrance of my own develo|>- 
ment that my peculiarity was not acquired, but inborn; iny great mis 
fortune undoubtedly, hut not my fault. 

“It was still more unfortunate that in the course of the Iccturcf 
on Clinical Alcdicine there was not the slightest allusion to the subject« 
All sorts of rare diseases—some of which I have not yet mot with in 
the course of twenty-one years of a busy practice—were fully discussed, 
but we were left entirely ignorant of a subject so vitally important 
to me personally, and, as it seems to me, to the profession to whic& 
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I aspired. There might liave been an incidental reference to mastur* 
bat ion—altliough I do not reineml>cr it—bu^ its real Kigniflcance received 
no attention; uml what wo students knew of it was the result of our 
reading or of our personal experiences. 

“In the class of Mental Disease there was, naturally, more de¬ 
tailed and systematic reference to facts in the sexual life and to sexual 
inversion as a rare pathological condition. But still there was not a 
comforting word to reassure me, growing ever more hojKlessly anhamed 
of what it seemed was a criminal or a gravely morbid nature. 

‘'Among all my follow-stmlents I knew of no one constitxited like 
myself; hut my natural reserve—increased» of course, hy my conscious* 
ncBS of what I saw would be thought U> l>e a criminal tendency—did 
not urge mo to exchange of confidences or to the formation of closo 
friendships. 

“After graduation I became a resident medical otTicer in tho 
hospital and private assistant to one of the professors—a physician and 
teacher of worhlwide reputation. With him I nflsociaU'd on the most 
cordial nn<l nlTeotioimte terms; and often in the course of conversation I 
tried to bring him to discuss the subject^ but without success. It was 
obviously unpleasant and uninteresting to him. Enough Nvas said, 
however, to enable me to realize that he held the current ideas on the 
mihject; and I would not for worhls have allowed him to guess that I 
myself caino under the despised and tainted category. 

“L have seldom heard sexual inverHion discussed among my pr^ 
fc^ssional friends. They speak of it with disgust or amusement, I 
have never met a professional man who would consider it dispiission* 
atcly an<l scientifically. For them it was a subject entirely belonging 
to psychological niediciiio, 

“I have had no admitted case of it niiKuig my patients; but I 
have often instinctively felt that some who consulted me about other 
ID Jitters would have taken mo into their con li donee about Uiat, but 
for tbeir fear of being cruelly misunderstood. 

“As to my moral attitude I fear to speak. Grossness disgusts 
me; but I am not sure that I should be able to resist temptation placed 
in my way. But I am absolutely sure that I should never, under any 
circumstances, tempt others to any disgraceful act. If I ever committed 
any sexual act with one of my own sox w*liom I loved, I could not look 
ot it or approach it in any other than a sacramental way. This sounds 
blasphemous and shocking, but I cannot othenvise express my meaning. 

“As regards the marriago of inverts, zny own feeling is that 
for a congenital invert—no matter how fully the situation be ex* 
plained beforehand—it is a step fraught with too great possibilities 
of tragedy and of tho deepest unhappiness, to be advised at alU My 
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Tiew is that for the invert, far more tlian for the ordinarj' person, 
there is no escape from the sxiprcim* n<H,vs«ity of sclf-coutol in anv re¬ 
lationship he may form. If that In? utUiined then the ideal is a ndu* 
tionship with another man of similar tenip<‘ramcnt—not a platonic one, 
necessarily—by means of which the highest happ^nc^s of both may be 
reached. Hut this can occur ver^ seldom. 

^‘To poetry and the ftnc arts I am very susceptible, and I have 
given a great deal of time to this stmly. I am devoted lieart uml 
soul to music, which is more and more to me every year I live. 
Trivial or light music I cannot endure, but of Beethoven, Bach, Iliindel, 
Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, T^^c•haiko\vsky, and Wagner I should 
never hear enough. Here, Loo, my sympathies are very catholic, and 
I delight in MeDowcU, Debussy, Kichurd Strauss, and Hugi> \\olf.” 

lli.STORT VII.—**My parentage is very sound and healthy. Ikith luy 
parents (who bedong to the professional middle class) have gootl general 
health; nor cxiu I trace any marked abnormal or diseased tendency, of 
mind or Ijody, in any records of the family. 

^'Though of a strongly nervous ieiiiperaiiient myself, and sensitive, 
my health is good. I am not aware of any tendency to physical disense. 
In early manhood, however, owing, 1 l)elieve, to the great emotional ten- 
sioii under which I lived, my nervous system was a good deal shattereil 
and exhausted. Mentally and morally my nature is pretty well balanced, 
and 1 have never hud any serious perturbations in these departments. 

the age of 8 or 0, and long before distinct sexual feelings de¬ 
clared them selves, I felt a friendly attraction toward iny own si'.x, and 
this developed after the ago of pul>orty into a passionate sense of love, 
which, however, never found any expression for itself till I wiis fully 20 
years of ago. 1 was a cluyduarder at school and heard little of school- 
talk on sex subjects, was very' reserved and modest besides; no elder 
person or parent ever spoke to me on such matters; and the |>assion for 
my own sc.x devclo|M»l gradually, utterly uninlluenced from the outside. 
I never even, during all this ]>eriod, and till n good deal later, learned tho 
practioo of masturbation. My own sexual nature was a mystery to me. 
I found myself cut off from the understanding of others, felt myself an 
outcast, and, with a highly loving and clinging U*m|>eranient> was in¬ 
tensely inis4*rable. 1 thought alx>ut iny mule friends—sometimes boys of 
mv own age, soinctimcs elder boys, and once even a master—during tho 
day and dreamed nliout them at night, but was too convinced that I was 
a hopeless monstrosity ever to make any efTectuuI advances. I^tor on 
it was much the same, but gradually, though slowly, I came to llnd that 
there were others like iny'self. I made a few special friends, and at last 
it came to me occasionally to sleep with them and to satisfy my im¬ 
perious i|eed mutual eoibraoes and cmisaions. Before this happened. 
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however, I was once or twice on the brink of despair and madneyw with 
rcprosKcd passion and torment. 

“Meanwhile, from Iho firat, my feeling, physically, toward tlie fe¬ 
male sex was one of indilTcrence, and Inter on, with the more special de¬ 
velopment of sox desires, one of positive repulsion. Though liaving several 
fomule friends, whose society I like and to whom I am sincerely attached, 
tho thought of marriage or cohabitation with any such has alwaj'S been 
odious to nic. 

‘^As a boy I was attracted in general by boys rather older than 
myself; after leaving school I still fell in love, in a romantic vein, with 
comrades of my own standing. Now,—at the age of 37,—my ideal of lovo 
is a powerful, strongly built man, of iny own age or rather younger— 
preferably of the working class. Though having solid sense and char¬ 
acter, he need not be specially intellectual. If ciuhnvcd in the latter 
way, ho must not bo ioty glib or refined. Anything elleminate in a man, 
or anything of tho cheap intelleciiuil style, repels mo very dcciaively. 

have never had to do with actual jiederasty, so called. My chief 
desire in love is bodily nearness or eontact, ns to sleep naked with a 
naked friend; tho specially sexual, though urgent enough, st'cins a sec¬ 
ondary matter. Pederasty, cither active or passive, might seom in place 
to mo >vith one I loved very devotedly and who also loved mo to that 
degree; but I think not otherwise. 1 am an artist by tcm|>erttmcnt and 
choice, fond of all Ix^autiful things, especially tho mnlo human form; 
of active, slight, muscular build; and sympathetic, but somewhat inde¬ 
cisive character, though possessing self-control. 

“I cannot regard iny sexual feelings ns unnatural or abnormal, since 
(hey have disclosed themselves so perfectly naturally and 8|K>ntaneou8ly 
within me. AH that I have read in books or hoard spoken about tho 
ordinary sexual lovo, its intensity and passion, lifelong devotion, lovu 
at first sight, etc., seems to mo to be easily matched by my own experi¬ 
ences in the homosexual form; and, with regard to tho morality of this 
complex subject, my feeling is that it is the same ns should prorail in 
lovo beUveen man and woman, namely: that no bodily satisfaction should 
be sought at tlic cost of another person's distress or degradation* I nm 
sure that this kind of lovo is, notwithstanding the physical dilllcuUics 
that attend it, ns deeply stirring and ennobling as the other kind, if not 
more so; and I think that for a perfect relationship the actual sex grati¬ 
fications (Nvhatcvcr they may bo) probably hold a less important place 
in this love than in the other.’' 

History VIII.—M« X., aged 30* ‘*^Iy grandfather might be said to 
bo of Abnormal touipornmenti for, though of very humble origin, he 
organized and carried out an extremely arduous mission work and bo- 
cooie an accomplished linguist, translating the Biblo into an Kastern 
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ton^o an<l compiling the first dictionary of that language. Ho died, 
practically of overwork, at the age of 45« He was twice married, my 
father being his third sou by the second wife. I believe that two, if 
not more, of the fatuity (numbering seven in all) were inverted, and tlie 
only one of thorn to marry was my father* My grandmother wag the 
last representative of an old and very Svild* Irish family. She died at 
an advaneotl age, of i>aralysis. My father was 30 and my mother 21 
at the time of their marriage, I was bom three years a her and was 
their only child. The marriage proved a most unhappy one, they being 
utterly unsuited to each other in every way. 

**ily father’s health during the first years of his marriage was vcr>’ 
delicate, and I have reason to believe that it had boi^n undennined in 
certain ways by his life abroad. I undersUiiid I was l>orn with slight 
gonorrheal afTeetjon, and aa a child niy health was very ituli lie rent. This 
latter may liave been brought about by the peculiarly unhappy niul un* 
natural life 1 led. I had no eoiiipaiiioiiK of my own age, and did nut 
even attend any school until after my mother’s death. My father siiperin* 
tended my education up to that time, and I had free access to a largo 
and very varied library, and a great deal of solitary* leisure to enjoy it in. 
There were a number of iiiedical and scientific books in it, which were my 
principal fuvorito.s, and 1 rciucnibt^r deciding at a very* early age to be a 
doctor. Wiuui about 5 years old I recollect having a sexual dream 
(Xiiinected with u railway |>orUT. It alTordcd me great pleasure to recall 
this dream, and about that time I discovcTi*d a method of self-gratifica> 
tion (there is not much 'teaching’ required in these limiters!). 

cannot any* that the dream I have mentioned constituted abso¬ 
lutely* the first intimation of inverted feeling, but rather that it crystal I- 
lized vague ideas which I might have already had on the subject. 1 can 
recollect that W'lien about between 3 and 4 years of age u young fellow of 
about 20 came to our house several times as a visitor, lie was fond of 
children, I suppose, and 1 geiiernlly* sat on his knee and wan kissed by 
him. This was a source of great pleasure to me, but 1 cannot remember 
if it was accompanied by erection. 1 can only recall that his attention 
and caresses made a greater iiiiprcasion ui>on me than those of women. 
^Vlieti about that age too I was often aroused when sleeping w*i(li my 
mother, and told not to lie on my face. 1 remember that erection was 
alw'ays present on these occasions, llm dream was the first of many of 
its kind, and in my case they have never been accompanied by emission. 
They* have always been of an 'inverted’ character, Uiough 1 have occa¬ 
sionally had dreams about women. These latter, however, have usually 
partaken somcwvbat of the nature of a nightmaret 

to the age of 14 I felt much perplexed and depressed by my 
views on sexual desire, and w*as convinced that they were peculiar to 
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niysolf. This, combined with tlio condition of my life, and nhont 

four years’ continued ill-treatment prior to my iiiollicr’s death (.she had 
given way to drink for that iH*rio<l), had a verj’ injurious elTect on my 
iieaitli, mental and bodily. Looking back from tny present point of view, 

I can umlerstaiid and forgive many things which appeared monstrous and 
unjust to me ns u child. My mother’s life must have l>een a very unhappy 
one, and she was bitterly disapiwiiited in many ways, very likely in me 
as well. My unfortunate, misunderstood temperament lc<l me to be shy 
and secretive, and I was often ailing, and niy training was not calculated 
to improve matters. At last, however, change and freedom came, and I 
was sent to a lK>arding-school. Here, of course, I soon met with attach* 
ments and gratifications with other boys. I arrived at puberty, and my 
health ii«prove<l under happier surroundings. I was not long in discover¬ 
ing flmt my companions viewed the pleasures that meant so much to me 
from an entirely difTcrent stjindpoint. Their gratifications were usually 
accompanied by convoFixation aliout, and n general direction of thought 
toward, females. When I had turned 15, owing to inoncUiry difiiciilties 
I was obliged to leave school, and was soon not only throum on my 
own resources, but accountable to no one but myself for my conduct. 
Of course, iny next disct>very was that my case, so far from being 
peculiar, was a most common oiu% and I was quickly initiated into 
all the mysteries of inversion, with its freemasonry and ‘argot,’ Alto* 
pdher my experience of inverts has lK‘en a pretty wide and varied one, 
and I have always endeavored to classify and compare cases which 
have conic under my notice with a view to arriving at some sort of 
conclusion or explanation. 

'T suppose it is due to female versatility or impressibilitj’ that it is 
possible for me to experience mentally the emotions attributable to cither 
sex, according to the age and temperament of my companion; for in* 
stance, with one older than myself, jiossessiiig well-marked male charac¬ 
teristics, I am able to feel all that surrender and dependence which is so 
essentially feminine. On the other hand, if with a youth of feminine 
type and behavior I can realize, with an equal amount of pleasure, the 
tender, yet dominant, nttitudo of the male. 

“I experience no particular ‘horror^ of women sexually, I should 
imagine that my fooling toward them resembles very much what normal 
people feel with regard to othem of their own sex.” N, remarks 
that he cannot whistle, and that his favorite color is green. 

In this case tJie subject easily found a moral modus vivendi 
with his inverted instinct, and he takes its gratification for 
granted. In the following case, which, I believe, is typical of a 
large group, the subject has never yielded to his inverted im- 
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pulses, and, except so far as masturbation is concerned, has pre¬ 
served strict chastity. 

IIiSTOBY IX.—R. S., agetl 31, American of French descent. ‘T.*pon 
the question of heredity I may say that I belong to a reasonably healthy, 
prolific, and long-lived family. On my father’s side, however, there is a 
tendency toward pulmonary troubles. He himself dieil of pneumonia, 
and two of his brothers and a nephew of consumption. Neither of my 
parents were morbid or eccentric. Excepting for a certain shyness with 
strangers, iny father was a very masculine man. My mother is somewhat 
nen’ous, but is not imaginative, nor at all demonstrative in her .affec¬ 
tions. I think that my own imaginative and artistic temjHjrainent must 
come from my father’s side. I’erhaps my French ancestry has something 
to do with it. With the exception of my maternal grandfather, all niy 
progenitors have been of French descent, ily mother’s father was 
English. 

“1 jjosscss n mercurial teinixjrnment and a strong sense of the ludi¬ 
crous. Though my physique is slight, iny health has ahvaj3 been excel¬ 
lent. Of late years especially I have been greatly given to introspection 
and self-scrutiny, but have never had any hallucinations, menUil delu¬ 
sions, nor hysterics, and am not at all superstitious. Spiritualistic mani¬ 
festations, hypnotic dabblings, and the other psychical fads of the day 
have little or no attraction for me. In fact, 1 have always been skepticjil 
of them, and they rather bore me. 

“At school I was an indolent, dreamy boy, shirking study, but 
otherwise fairly docile to iny teachers. Eroiu earliest childhood 1 have 
indulged in omnivorous taste for reading, my particular likings being for 
travels, esthetics, metaphysical and theological subjects, and more re¬ 
cently for poetry nnd certain forms of mysticism. I never careil much 
for history or for scientific subjects. From the Iwginniiig, too, I showed 
a strong artistic bent, and fKissessed an overpowering love for all things 
beautiful. As a child I was passionately fond of (lowers, loved to bo 
in the woods and alone, and wanted to bocoinc un artist My parents 
op|K>sed the latter wish and I gave way before their op[> 08 itioa. 

“In mo the homosexual nature is singularly complete, and is un¬ 
doubtedly congenital. 'Fhe most intense delight of my childhood (even 
when a tiny boy in a nurse’s charge) was to watch acrobats and riders 
at the circus. This was not so much for the skillful feats as on account 
of the beauty of their persons. Even then I cared chiefly for the more 
lithe and graceful fellows. People told me that citcus octors were wicketl, 
ond would steal little boys, and so I came to look \ipon iny favorites ns 
half-devil and half-angel. When I was older and could go about alone, 
I would often hang around the tenta of travelling shows in hoja; of catch- 
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ing a gliinppo of the actors. I loDgcd to sec them naked, without their 
tights, aiui UHcil to iie awake at night thinking of them and longing 
to be loved and embraced by thenu A certain bareback rider, a sort of 
jockey, used especially to please me on account of his handsome legs, 
which were clothed in fleshlings up to his waist, leaving his beautiful 
loins uncovered by a breech-clout. There was nothing consciously sop- 
8 ual about these reveries, lK>cause at the time I had no sonsnal feedings 
or knowledge. Curiously enough, the wonien-aetors repelled me then 
{us they do to this <!ay) quite ns strongly as I was attracted by the men. 

^‘I u^ed, also, to take great pleasure in watching men and boju in 
awimining, but my op{>ortunitic8 for seeing them thus were extremely 
rare. I never dared let my comrades know how I felt about these mat* 
ters, but the sight of a well-formed, nuked youth or man would fill me 
(and does now) >vith inifigle<l feelings of baslifulness, anguish, and 
deliglit, I used to tell myself endless stories of a visionary cnatle in- 
liabiied by beautiful boys, one of whom was especially iny dear chum, 

“It was always the priticc^ in fairy talcs, who held my interest or 
nlTeotion. I was consUintly falling in love with handsome boys whom 1 
never knew; nor did I ever try to mix in their company, for I was 
aha shed before them, and had no liking nor aptitude for boyish games* 
Sometimes I played with girls bcxniuso they were more quiet and 
gentler, but I cared for them little or not at all. 

*‘As is usually the case, my parents neglected to impart to mo any 
sexual knowledge, and such as I ixissessed was gathered furtively from 
tainted sources, Iwid boys’ talk at school and elsewhere. My elders lot 
me know, in a vague way, that talk of the kind was wicked, and natural 
timidity and a wish to be ‘good’ kept me from learning much about 
s<*xual matters. As I never went to boarding-school, I was si^ared, jwr* 
Imps, many of the degrading initiations administered by knowing boys 
nt such institutions. 

“In spite of what has been said above, I do not bolievo that I was 
sexually very precocious, and even now I feel that more pleasure would 
ensue from merely contemplating than from personal contact with the 
olijcct of my amorous attentions, 

“As I grow older there came, of course, an undefined physical long¬ 
ing, but it was the beatify of those I admired which mainly appealed 
to me, At the time of puberty I spontaneously acquired the habit of 
laasturbatioiK Once while bathing I foxiiid that a pleasant feeling came 
witli touching the sexual organs. It was not long before I was con- 
finned in the habit. At first I practised it but seldom, but afterward 
much more frequently (say, onco a week), though nt times months hare 
elapsed without any indulgences on my part. I have only had erotic 
dreams three or four times in my life. The masturbation habit I 
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TogfiTd as morally roprchonjiiblo and have in ado nianr resoUitionft to 
break it, but without nvaiL It alTords me only the most moinenUiry 
satisfaction, and is always followed by remorseful scruples. 

*‘l have never in iny life hud any sexual feeling for a woman, nor 
any sexual connection with any woman whatswver. The very thought of 
such a tiling is excessively rej>ugnant and disgusting to me. This is true, 
apart from any moral considerations, and I do nut think I could bring 
myself to it. I am not attracted by young women in any way. Even 
their physical beauty has little or no charm fo*- me, and I oftim wonder 
how men can be so affceto<i by it. Op the ^.^her hatui, I am not a 
woman-hater, and have several strong •riends of the opposite sex. 
Tliey arc, however, women older tlmn myself, and our friendship is based 
solely on certain intellectual or esthetic tastes wo have in common. 

have had practically no physical relations with men; at any rate, 
none spcciUcally sexual. Once, when about 10 or 21, 1 ^Uirtcd to embrace 
a beautifully formed youth with w'hoin I was shipping, but timidity and 
scruples got the better of my feelings, and, as niy iH^dfellow was not 
amorously inclined toward me, nothing came of it* A few years after 
this I became strongly attached to a friend whom I had already known 
for several years. Circumstances threw us very much together during 
one summer* It was now that I felt for the first time the full sh<K*k of 
love. He returned my alLKrtion, but both of us wore shy of showing our 
feedings or sjM'uking of them. Often when walking together AfU*r night^ 
fall we would put our arms about each other. Sometimes, too, >vheii 
sleeping bigether wo would lie in close contact, and my friend once sug* 
gested that I put my logs against his. Ho frequently begged me to 
spend the night with him; but I began to fear my feelings, and slept 
W'itli him but seldom. Wo neither of us bad any definite ideas about 
homosexual relations, and, apart from what I have rein tod nliove, we bad 
no further contact with each other. A few months after our amorous 
feelings had developed my friend died. His death caused mo great dis* 
tress, and my naturally religious U'lnporament began to manifest itself 
quite strongly. At this time, tuo, I first rvad some writings of Mr. 
Addington Symonds, and certain allusions in bis work, coupled witli my 
recent ex]>cricncc, soon stirred me to a full consciousness of my inverted 
nature. 

^^About eight months after my friend's death I happened to moot in 
a strange town a youth of about my own ago who exerted upon me a 
strong and instant attraction. He possessed a refined, handsome face, 
was gracefully built, and, though ho Avas rather undemonstrative, wc soon 
became fast friends. 

were together only for a few days, when I was obliged to leave 
for xny borne, and the parting caused mo great unbappiness and depres- 

8 
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sion. A few months after we spent n vacation together. One day during 
our trip we went swinnniiig, and uiidrej^j^ed in the same hathhouAc, 
When 1 saw iny friend luike^l for the first time he seemed to irie so 
beautiful tliat ! lungocl to throw my arms about him and cover him with 
kisses. I kept luy feelings hi^ldeii, however, hardly daring to look at 
him for fear of being unable to rot rain my desires. Several times after¬ 
ward, in his room, I saw him stripped, with the same etTi*ct upon my 
^inotii>ns, L'ntil 1 had seen him naked my feelings for him were not of 
a ])hysical character, Imt nfU^rward I longed for actual contact, btit only 
by einbrnooa and kisses. Though he was fond of me, he hud absolutely 
no amorous longings for me, and being a simple, pure-minded fellow, 
would have loathed me for mine and my inverted nature. 1 was careful 
never to let him discover it, and I was made very unhappy when he con- 
fide<l that he was in love with n young girl whom he wished to marry. 
This episiide to<>k jdace several years ngi>, and though we arc still friends 
my emotional ftK'lings for him have cooled considerably. 

have always lioen verj* shy of showing any ulTectionAte ten¬ 
dencies. Most of my acquaintances (and close friends even) think me 
curiously cold, and of ton wonder why I have never fallen in love or 
married. For obvious reasons I have never been able to tell them. 

“Three or four years ago a little liook by Coventry Patmore fell 
into iny hands, and from its perusal resulted a .strange hleiuling of my 
religious and erotic* notions. The desire to love and be loved is hard to 
drown, and, when I realized that humosexunlly it was neither lawful nor 
possible for me to love in this world, I begun to project my longings into 
the next. By birth I am a Roman Catholic, and in spite of a soincwhat 
skeptical temper, in an age to remain one by conviction. 

“From the doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Eucharist, I 
have drawn conclusions which would fill the minds of the average pietist 
witli lioly horror; nevertheless I lM*lievo that (granting the promises) 
these conelusions arc both logically and theologically defensible. The 
Divinity of my fancied paradise resembles in no way the vapid concep¬ 
tions of Fra Angelico, or the Qunrtier St. Sulpico. His physical aspect, 
at least, >vould be liotter represented by some Prnxitilean demigod or 
Flnndrin*s naked, broo<Hng boy. 

“While those imaginings have caused mo considerable moral dis¬ 
quietude, they do not seem wholly reprehensible, because I feel that the 
chief happiness I would derive by their realisation would bo mainly from 
the contemplation of the loved one, rather than from closer joys. 

“1 possess only a slight knowledgi^ of the history and particulars of 
erotic mysticism, but It is likely that my notions arc neither new nor 
peculiar, and many utterances of the few mystical writers with whose 
works 1 am acquainted seem substantially in accord with my own long- 
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iugs and conclusions. In endeavoring to fuul for tlieni some sanction of 
valid authority. I have always sought oorrol>oralion from inenibors of iny 
own sex; hence am less likely to have fashioned niy views after those* of 
hypersensitive or hysterical women. 

^‘You will rightly infer that it is dillicult for me to s«iy exactly 
liovv I rcgsird (morally) the honiosexu<il tendency. Of this much, how¬ 
ever, I am certain, that, even if it were possible, I would not oxchangu 
my inverted nature for a normal one. 1 susju'ct that the sexual emo¬ 
tions and even invert<Ml ones have a more subtle significance than is gen¬ 
erally attributed to them; hut modern moralists either fight shy of 
transcendental interpretations or sec none, and 1 am ignorant and unablo 
to solve the mystiTV tliosve feelings seem to imply. 

^^Patniore speaks lioldly enough, in his way, and I^cordaire has 
hinted at things, hut in a very gnarded niaiiiier. I have neither the 
ability nor opportunity to study what the mystics of the Mid<lle Ages 
have to nay along the&c lines, and. besides, tho ino^lieval %vay of looking 
at things is not cxiiigenial to me. The chief characteristic of iny tendency 
is an overpowering admiration for male beauty, and in this I am more 
akin to the Creeks. 

“I have absolutely no words to t4*ll you how powerfully such beauty 
aflccts me. Moral and intelU*ctnal worth is, I know, of greater value, hut 
physical beauty I see more clearly, and it appears to mo the most rtrid 
(if not tho most perfect) manifestation of the divine. A little incident 
may, perhaps, reveal to you my feelings more completely. Not long ago 
I bxippencd to sec an unusually well-formed young fellow enter a house 
of assignation with a common woman of the .stroi*tH. The sight filled mo 
with the kc4*ne8t anguish, and the thought that Iiih beauty would soon be 
at tho diMpo.sal of a prostitute made me feel ua if 1 were a [lOwerle.sM and 
unhappy witness to a sacrilege. It may Ik* that my rage for male loveli¬ 
ness is only another outbreaking of the old IMatoiiio iiiunia, for n.H tiino 
goes on I find that I long Ich-h f<ir the actual youth liefore me, and more 
and more for some ideal, perfect being whoso bodily splendor and loving 
heart are the realities whose rcllections only wo sec in this cave of 
shadows. Since the birth and development within me of what, for lack 
of a better name, I term my homosexualizcd Patmorcan ideal, life has 
lM*coinc, in the main, a weary business. I am not despondent, however, 
because niany things still hold for me a certain interest. When that in- 
torost dic.s do\vn, ns it is wont from time to time, I endeavor to be 
patient. God grant that, after tho end here, I may lx* drawn from tlio 
shadow, and seemingly vain imaginings into tho possession of their 
never-ending reality hereafter.^* 

Hjstout X«—a. H., aged G2. Belongs to a family which cannot 
be regarded as healthy, but there is no insanity among near relations. 
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Kuther a very virile man of high character and good intelligence, but 
not sound physical health. Mother was high-strung and ncrvoxia, but 
jKissexsed of indomitable courage and very nffoctionutc; she lived very 
happily with her husband. She became a chronic invalid and died of 
consumption. A. H. was a seven months’ child, the third in the family, 
who wore horn very rapi<lly, so that there is only three years difTcr- 
ence iu the ages of the flrst and third children. A. II. believes that 
one of his brothers, who has never married and prefers men to >vomen, 
is also inverted, though not to the same degree ns himself, and ho 
also suspects that a relation of his mother’s may have been on invert. 
Sister, who resembles the father in character, is married, but is spoken 
of ns a woman’s woman rather than a man's woman. The family gen¬ 
erally are considered proud and reserved, hut of superior mental 
ciulowment. 

In early life A. II. was delicate and his studies Avero often inter¬ 
rupted by ilincss. Though living under happy conditions ho was shy 
and nervous, often depressed. In later life his health has been up to 
the average, and he has usually been able to conceal his mcntul doubts 
and dillidoncc. 

As a child ho played with dolls and made girls his companions 
until an age when he grew conscious that his conduct was unusual 
and became ashamed, while his father scorned troubled about him. Ho 
regards himself ns having l>cen a very childish child. 

His conscious sexual life began between the ages of 8 and 
10. Ho was playing in the garden when he saw a manservant who had 
long been with the family, standing at the door of a shed with his 
penis exposed and erect. The Imy had never seen anything of the kind 
before, but felt great delight in the exhibition and moved shyly toward 
the man, who retreated into the shed. The boy followed and was al¬ 
lowed to caress and play with the penis until ejaculation took place, 
the man replying, in reply to the child’s innocent inquiries, that it “felt 
good.” This experience was frequently repeated with Uie same man, and 
the boy confided in a boy friend, with whom he tried to ascertain by 
I>cr 80 iiul experience what the “good feeling” was like, but they Avero 
too young to derive any pleasure from the attempt beyond the joy of 
what AA-ns instincliAcly felt to be "eating forbidden fruit.” 

From this period his sexual tendencies began to become fixed and 
ficlf-conscious. Ho has ncA’cr at any period of life had n moment’s 
conscious sexual attraction toAvard a person of the opposite sex. His 
AA’armcst friendships have, indeed, been with women and much, perhaps 
most, of the happiness ho has enjoyed has been fAimished by those 
friendships. But passion has only been aroused by persons of his own 
Bcs, generally by men much younger than himself. He feels shy and 
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ODcomfortAble in the presence ot men of his o\yn age. But e^ »n at his 
present age, a touch of a man or boy may cause the liveliest gratification. 

Shortly after the incident in boyhood^ already narrated, A. IL 
induced a little boy companion to go to a quiet spot, where, at A. 11.'s 
suggestion, each placed the other*s penis in bis mouth by turns. 
A. H, had never heard of such a proceeding. It was a natural instinct. 
He begun to masturbate ut an early uge. But ho soon found a com¬ 
panion to share his passion. An older man, especially, married and 
with a family, became hia accomplice on every possible opportunity, 
and they would manipulate each other. At the age of 21, fellatio 
began to be practised with this man. It became a lifelong praoUcCf 
and the preferred method of sexual gratification. He likes best to have 
it performed on himself, but be has never asked anyone to do for him 
what ho would not himself do for the other if desired. There has never 
boim pedicatio. The penis, it may be added, is of good size, and the 
testicles ratiicr large. 

Ko one has ever suspected A. H.’s sexual perversion, not even hio 
pliysician, with >v)iom ho has long had a close friendship, until at a 
time of great mental distress A. H. voluntarily revealed his state. 
Ho is accustomed to refined society, has always read much, abhorred 
athletic pursuits, and loved poetry, children, and flowers. His lovo 
of nature amounts, indeed, to a passion, ^^^o^cver he has been bo 
huH made friends among the best people. Ho confesses to occasional 
periods of addiction to intoxicants, induced by sociable companionship, 
and only controlled by force of will. 

For business he has not the slightest aptitude, and cannot look 
after his own nfTairs. He is always dreading poverty and destitution. 
Ho believes, bowover, that he passes among his friends as fairly capable. 

He considers that inversion is natural in his case and that he 
has a perfect right to gratify his own natural instincLs, Uiough he 
also admits they may bo vices. He lias never sought to inllucnco an 
innocent person toward his ow*n tendencies. 

Histouy XI^—T. D., knows of nothing abnormal in his ancestry. 
His brother has homosexual tendencies, but is also attracted to women. 
A sister, who is very religious, states that she has little or no sexuaJ 
inclinations. They w'cro all of a dreamy disposition when young, to 
the disgust of their teachers. He sent the following account of himself 
from the University at the ago of 20 

‘‘\Vlien 1 was a child (before I went to school at O),** ho writes, 
woa already of an afTcctionate disposition, an affection turned readily to 
either sex. No boy was the cause of my inclinations, which were quite 
spontaneous. (No doubt, part of the causo may be found in our social 
system, by which ladles arc rather drawing-room creatures to be treated 
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Mill. ai.U.nt respect.) \Vl.en I was 10, at a preparatory scl.ool, I first 
bemn to form uttnclnncnts wit)> other boys of my own age, in winch 1 
always had regard to physical beauty. It is this sUigis ni which the 
sexual element is latent, that Shelley speaks of as preceding love in ar- 
dent nutureji. 

“At 12 I learned masturbntion, apparently by instinct, and. 1 re¬ 
gret to sny, practised it to excess for the nc,\t seven years, always secretly 
ami with shame, and often with the accompaniment of prurient imagin¬ 
ings which dill not prevent my relations with those 1 loved being of a very 
spiritual nature. Masturbation was often practised daily, with bursts of 
rejiontaiiec and ahstiiicnce. latterly more rarely. IHit until 1 was lo I 
really knew nothing of aoxiial matters, and it wus not till I was at least 
17 that I was i-onscious of sexual desire, which 1 repressed with shame. 

"Owing to excessive sclf-nbuso, 1 am unable to emit except man¬ 
ually, but desire is strong. I think naked conUct would sudico, and in 
anv case intercrural connection. Prdicatio and fellatio 1 abhor. 1 love 
hoys between the ages of 12 and 15; they must be of my own class, re- 
lined, ami lovable. I only desire the active ninscuUne part. I now regard 
my iiieliimtioiis as natural and normal lo me. The diinculty is that of 
lemling the other party to regard it ns such, besides the young nge re- 
nuireil and clandestine nature of proceedings ncccssnry. The moral dif- 
licultios of circumstances nrc fo strong that I have little hope of ever 
gratifying my passion fully. I have found myself dcc-cived in the char- 
iicler of the boy twice. The Inst friendship lasted three years, during 
which time I only snw him naked two or three times (this caused 
erection), never touched him pruriently, and only kissed him once. 

"I have never found a satisfactory object of my nfroctions. and 
Diy hapiiincas, perhaps my health, have boon seriously injured. At my 
public school a masUw helped me to a truer understanding of these 
things. The merely animal sodomy which exists in many public schools 
was unknown. What I learned of sex I learned for myself. I am 
rccominonded to turn my aspirations to the abstract universal maid; 


but BO far at least 1 cannot do it. 

"Male Greek statuarj* and the Phirdnis of Plato have had a great, 
though only contlriimtory, influence on my feelings. My ideal is that of 
Theocritus XIII, wherein lloroulcs was bringing Ilyins to the perfect 
measure of a man. My flrst thought is the good of my friend, but, except 
for the good subjective iiillucnco of passion, I have failed utterly. 

‘‘I am very tall, dark, rather strong, fond of games, though I do not 
excel, owing to short sight. I am English, though 1 have French blood 
which may account for an unreservedly passionate disposition. Though 
unlike other people, I nm not in the least feminine, nor has anyone 
Giought 80 to my knowledge. I can whistlo easily and well. I am so 
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masculine that I cannot oven conceive of passive sexual pleasure in 
women, much less in men. (That is one of the diflieulties in boy-love.) 
My alTections are inextricably bound up in the ideals of protection of one 
weaker than myself. In tho earlier days, when sexuality was less con¬ 
scious, this was a j^ent source of romantic feclin^r* the ;»laniour of winch 
is rather departing. I cannot understand love of luhilt males, much less 
if they are of lower class, and the idea of prostitution is nauseous to in<*. 

‘‘I think 1 may say that I have the esthetic and moral sense verj* 
strongly ingrained. Indeed, they are largely SN-nonymous with me. I 
havo no dramatic aptitude, and, though I Hatter myself that my taste is 
good in nnisic, I have no knowledge of music. If I have a favorite color, 
it is a ilark crimson or blue, of the nature of old staini'<l glass. I derive 
great pleasure from all liU*rary and pictorial art and architi*e*turo; in¬ 
deed, art of all kinds. I have facility in writing iKTsonal lyrical verso; 
it affords mo relief. 

think my inversion must be congcniUil, as the desire of contact 
with those boys I loved begun before masturbation and has lasted through 
private and public resorts and into university life. The other sex dues 
not attract me, but I nm very fond of children, girls as well as boys. 
(If there is sexuality in this, which I trust there is not, it is 

This stntxunent is of inU»rest because it may well lend us to suppose 
that the writer, who is of balanced mind and sound judgment, possesses 
a confirmed bomoscxual outlook on life. While, however, it is tho rule 
for tho pornianent direction of the sexual impulse to be decided by 
the age of 20, that age U too early to j>ermit us to si>eak positively, 
especially in a youth whose adolescent undifferentiated or homosexual 
iinpulse.H are fostered hy university life. This proved to bo the case 
with T. D., who, though doubtless possessing a psychically anomalous 
strain, is yet predominantly masculine. On leaving the university his 
heU*ro8Cxuallty asserted itself normally. About six years after tho 
earlier statement, be wrote that ho had fallen in love. am on the 
eve of iiiarrjung a girl of nearly my own age. She has sympathy ns 
well as knowledge in my fields of study; it was thus easier for me 
to explain my past, and I found that she could not understand the 
moral objections to homosexual practices. My own opinion always was 
that tho moral objections were very considerable, but might in some 
cases be overcome. In any case I have entirely lost my sexual attraction 
toward boys; though I am glad to say that the appreciation of their 
charm and grace remains. My instincts, therefore, hove undergone a 
considerable change, but the change is not entirely in the direction of 
normality. The instinct for sodomy in the propetr sense of tho word 
used to be uninUdligiblc to me; since the object of attraction has be¬ 
come a woman this instinct is mixed with the normal in my desire. 
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Further, an clement which much troubled mo, ns being most foreign 
to my ideal feelings, has not quite left m^the indecent and often 
sentologic curiosity about immature girls. I can only hope that the 
rcali 7 Jition of the normal in marriage may finally kill these painful 
aberrations. I should add that the practice of masturbation has been 
aliamlonod,” 

History XII.—.\ged 24. Father and mother both living; the latter 
is of n better social standing tbun the father. He is much attached to 
his mother, and she gives him some sympathy. He has a brother who 
is norinallv attracti'd to women. He himself has never l«‘en attracted 
to women, and takes no interest in them nor in their society. 

At the age of 4 he first became conscious of an attraction for older 
males. From the ages of 11 and 19. at a huge grammar-school, he had 
relationships with aliout one hundrwl Imys. Needless to add, he considers 
homosexuality extremely common in schools. It was, however, the 
Oscar Wilde case which first oi>ened his eyes to the wide prevalence of 
homosexuality, and he considers that the publicity of that case has done 
much, if not to increase homosexuality, at all events to make it more 
c*on8|nrii<)Ui» uml out4pokcn« 

He is now attracted to youths nlmut 5 or G years younger than 
himself; they must be good-looking. He has never per\orted a boy not 
already inclined to homosexuality. In his relationship he docs not feel 
exclusively like a male or a female: sometimes one, sometimes the other. 
He is often liked, he says, heenuso of his masculine character. 

Ho is fully developed and healthy, well over middle height, inclined 
to be plump, with full face and small moustache. Ho smokes many 
cigarettes and cannot g»‘t on without them. Though his manners are very 
slightly if at all feminine, he acknowledges many feminine ways. He U 
fond of jewelry, until lately always wore a bangle, and likes women’s 
rings; ho is very particular about fine tics, and uses very delicato 
women's handkerchiefs. He has always had a taste for music, and sings. 
He has a special predilection for green; it is the predominant color in 
the decoration of his room, and everything green appeals to him. Ho 
finds that the love of green (and also of violet and purple) is very wide¬ 
spread among his inverted friends. 

History XIII.—Artist, aged 34. “The earliest sox impression that 
I am conscious of,” ho writes, “is at the age of 0 or 10 falling in love 
with a hnndsonio boy who must have been about tu'o years my senior. 
I do not recollect ever having spoken to him, but my desire, so far as I 
can recall, was that ho should seize hold of and handle me. I have a 
distinct impression yet of how plensurablo even physical pain or cruelty 
would have been at his hands. 'I have noticed that in young children 
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it id often dilTicnlt to difTercntiato the sexual emotions from what in 
the grown up would be definite cjuolty.) 

*'It must have been nt nl)Out this time that I discovered—entirely 
by myself—the act of inasturbution* The process grew up quite natu* 
rally, though I cannot but tliink that the coo]>ed«up life in a London 
street and a London school, with want of physical exercise, as well as 
want of landscape, ci>lor, and beautiful form, had much to do with it. 
The tone of the school 1 was nt was singularly clean, but I question 
whether the vaunted ch^anlinesH of tone of duy*sehooU can compensate for 
the open life and large discipline of an English public school. 

“How far the rather frequent masturbation between the ages of 10 
and 13 may have had to do with weakly health I do not know*, but 
when [ was 12 I w*as taken by my mother to n famous doctor. He made 
no inquiries of a sexual nature, but he advised that I should be sent 
away from London. He had a sentimental horror of violent games, etc., 
fur boys, and put aside various suggested public schools. Finally I wuis 
sent to a private school at the seaside. 

^^Thc private school was clean and w*holesome. Tlie plunge into the 
sexual cocytus of the great public school that followed was ofTectunlly 
sudden. In my day was a perfect stew of unclean ness. There was 

plenty of incontinence, not much cruelty, no end of dirty con vernation, 
and a groat deal of genuine ufTectioii, even to heroism, shown among the 
boys in their relations to one another. All these things w*ore ireaUui by 
masters and boys alike as more or less unholy, w*iUi the result that they 
were either sought after or flung aside, according to the sexual or 
emotional instinct of each. No attempt w*ns made at discrimination. A 
kiss was as unclean ns the act of felUitio^ and no one had any gauge or 
principle w*hatcvcr on which to guide the cravings of boyhood. 

^'My first initiation into the mysteries of sex was at the hands of 
the dormitory servant, w*ho showed me his penis when he w*okc mo in the 
mornings, and masturbated me when lie gave me my hot bath on a 
Saturday night. This old reprobate of 45 committed the act of fellatio 
with most of the boys in turn as be went the dormitory rounds. For the 
older lads I cannot speak, but o%*er us younger ones of 14 and 15 he exer« 
cised a sort of unholy terror and fascination. He was very popular; w*e 
came to him like doves to a snake. When I revisited my old school many 
years later he w'aa occupying u very responsible position in the collega 
chapel, and I noticed that he wore that expression of sly revcrcnco >vhicb 
I think I can now* instantly detect when I sec it in n man. 

^*For the rest the dormitory was boisterous and lewd, and there w*a 9 
a good deal of bullying, which probably did little harm. My principal 
recollection now is of the filthy mystery of foul talk, that I neither cared 
for nor understood. What 1 really needed, like all the other boys, was a 
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Httlo timely help over the sexual problems, but this we none of us got 
,uh1 each ha<l to work out his own principle of conduct for himself. It 
was a long, dilheult. and wasteful process, and I cannot but believe that 
inaiiv of us failed in the endeavor. We had come unprepared with any 
a.lvice. The principle U|mn which we were apparently trained was the 
repression of every instinct. My mother was ignorant from innocence, 
iiiv fath.r from indifrerence, an<l so between them I was sent out help¬ 
less. A mother ineur.s gieat resiKUisibility in son.Iiiig her child away un¬ 
prepared. A parent should not seek to shift his resiwnsihility upon the 
schoolmaster. I^ve alone should be tbo fount from which revelations 
should How; the master, from the ver>- nature of lus position, cannot 

revouK ^ ^ . 

-An imminent breakdown in health—<luc, it would now ai)i>car, to 

auite obvious oauses-relieved me from the purgatory of the college 
dormitorv. and I was removed to one of the private houses. Theso cs- 
tiihlishmenfs were considered more select and less ‘rough.’ The social ot- 
mosphere was, however. iR-rhaps more unwholesome, Iwcause more efTemi- 
naU‘, and was full of noble young sucklings. Tlie iioimiinl head of the 
house under normal conditions might have been a real leader; aa it was, 
the real head of the house was a gilded young pariah, fairly low down 
iu the school and full of hypocrisy and unnatural lusts. The boy who 
occupie.l the cubicle next to mine was also a bad case of sexual mis¬ 
direction, though he had not the social distinction to make him quite so 
rellued a U-rror. 1 had every opportunity of watching him until, two 
years later, he was fortunately asked to leave. He Uilkcd bawd from 
morning till night, got drunk on one or two occasions. masturbaUnl con¬ 
stantly without eoncenlmeiit, had several of the younger boys infer 
fcniom, though without evincing any care or affection for them, and gave 
one the impression of having Ihuii born for a brothel. lUs one redeeming 
quality was an clement of good nature: a characteristic one ofU*n finda 
among such as arc selfish and irresimiisiblc. I have since been told that 
he has gone completely to the dogs. Whether this young cub’s sexual in- 
stinets could have U‘cn turned or guided I do not know; but in a rougher 
and simpler life than that of a public school, iu a more open and less 
hypocritical atiiiosphcrc, he might, perhaps, have been licked into better 
shajie. Hypocrisy is a vice, however, that schoolboys tbemsclvcs are 
fortunately free from. It comes later. The tone among the boys was 
frankly and violently unclean, though unclean not from instinct, but 
from want of direction and from repression. 

“I hnvo not a single happy recollection of tliis period of iny school 
life. Yet out of this morass of misbegotten virtues I plucked my ffrst 
blossom of genuine affection. I call it a blossom because it never ripened 
even to Qower. I had been given the extreme of filth to feed upon at 
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the outset, niid now I found for myself the extreme of cluistity. It will 
be a matter of lifelong regret to me that the love which was the lode¬ 
star of my .school years was never fulfilled or set upon a sound basis of 
comradeship. 

I was about 10'/j years old there came into the house a hoy 
about two years younger than myself, and who became the absorbing 
thought of my school days. I do not remember a moment, from the time 
I first saw him to the time 1 left school, that I was not in love with him, 
and the alFection was reciprocated, if somewhat reservedly. He was 
always a little ahead of me in books and scholarship, but as our alTection 
ripened we spent most of our spare time together, and be received my 
advances much as n girl who is being wooed, a little mockingly, {icrhaps, 
but with real pleasure. Ho allowed me to fondle uiid caress him, but 
our intimacy never went further than a kiss, and about that even was 
the slur of shame; there vvas always a barrier between us, and wo 
never so much as whispered to one another conct^rning those things of 
which all the school obscenely talked. Any connection Ih* tween our own 
emotions and the sexual morals of the school never occurred to us. In 
fact, we lived a dream-life of chastity that could not redato itself U) un> 
human conditions. This was smtdcnly broken in upon. My friend was 
very beautiful and an object of attraction to others. That some of the 
elder boys had made otrers of sexual intercourse to him I knew, but to 
him, as to me, that was \uis|>eakubic wickedness. One day I heard that 
four or five of these suitors of his had mishandled him; they had, I be¬ 
lieve, taken olT his trousers and attempted to masturbate him. The 
oiTense was probably horse play of on animal nature; t4) me it seemed nii 
unpardonable otTcnse. The iniiltor hud been reported to the master hy a 
servant, but confirmatory evidence was needed before punishment could 
follow. I was torn asunder by passions I could nut then analyze and in 
the end committed the greatest of schoolboy crimes,—I sneaked. The 
action under tbe circumstances was courageous, but 1 wus inditrerent so 
long as the boy I loved judged me rightly. The result was that at the 
close of the term four or five of the senior boys were ‘asked to leavc.^ 
The reniuining brief period of iny school life, which had previously been 
a living hell, became really happy. That this should Imvo been brought 
about to the hunn of four or five boys whose sin, after all, was but a 
misdirected impulse for wliicli the system was responsible, seems to me 
now all very wrong. Of tbc boys sent away, however, certainly three have 
made honorable careers. For niy friend and I, we became more afraid 
of each other than before; us our afTi-ctions increased, so our four of 
them increased also. The friendship was too ethereal to live; but even 
yet we still have a deep respect for one another. 
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"Wlxen ot the age of !9 I left school I was allowed to knock about 
for a year before entering college. During this time I picked up a se:.ual 
experience that mav or may not have U>en a valuable one. I certainly 
look back upon it now. with regret, if not with horror. My father had 
discovered, some months before this date, that I was in the habit o 
masturbating, and he gave me what he conceived to be the right counsel 
under the circumstances: ‘If you do this,' he said, ‘you will never be 
able to use vour penis with a woman. Therefore your best plan will 
be to go with a prostitute. Should you do this, however, you will prob¬ 
ably pick up a beastly disease. Therefore the safest way would be to do 
;t abro.id if you get the chance, for there the houses arc licensed. 
Having ilelivered himself of Ihia advice he troubled bimsclf no further in 
the matter, but left me to work out my own destiny. The great physi¬ 
cian, to whom I was taken about this time, also gave me his advice on 
this point. •Masturbation,’ ho .said, ‘is death. A number of young men 
csmie to mo with the same story. 1 Udl them they are killing themselvi^, 
and you will kill yourself, too.' The doctor’s hope was apparently to 
irighten his young patients into what he conceived to he natural condi- 
lions of life, and one went away from him with the impression that every 
sc-xuul maiiifostation in one’s self was n pl.ysical infirmity, due to one s 
own moral weakness. It took me some time before I could make up my 
mind to follow my father’s advice, hut after a i>eriod of real moral agony 
I deliberately and entirely in cold blood acted ui>on it. I sought mit a 

scarlet woman in the streeU of-and went home with her. trom 

something she said to me I know that I gave her pleasure, and she nsked 
me to come to her again. This I did twice, but without any rea pleasure. 
The whole thing was too sordid and soulless, and the man who decides 
to Uikc an evil iiiedieino regularly has first to make up his mind that he 


really needs it. 

•‘At about the same time I cbanccd to be, for a few months, m a 
Gcritinn university town, and I determined, as I had the opportunity, to 
carry the parental ndvico to the logical conclusion. I tried a licens^ 
house. The place wa.s clean and decent, and the conditions, I take it, 
such us one would iioriiially find in any properly regulated continental 
city; hut to me the whole thing appeared unspeakably horrible. It was 
p purely commercial transaction, and it had not even tlie redeeming 
Clement of risk to one’s self, or of olTcnso against a social or disciplinary 
code. I came away feeling that I had touched bottom in my sexual ex- 
poricnccB, and I understood what it was that Faust saw when the red 
mouse sprang from the mouth of the witch in the Wnlpurgis dance. 

'These wore the only occasions upon which I have had sexual inter¬ 
course with women. Looking back to them now, they appear to mo to 
have been almost inevitable; but if 1 had my life over again I would 
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shun them as I would a lethal draught. I bolicvo 1 came out of the fire 
unscathed; probably, indeed, it di4l me good, in tlic sense that it made it 
possible for tne to look deeper into life; though to what extent seeing 
the torments of the damned makes us do this, perhaps only a Dante 
could telL To gain knowledge at the ex]>ciiso of the shame and misery 
of others I hold to bo fundamentally wrong and immoral. What is to 
me, however, the chief and bitterest thought is that I Hung away the 
first spring of manhood where I gut no love in return, lUs virginity is, 
or should be, as glorious amt s;icrcd a {K> 2 »sessiou to a youth as to a 
maiden; to be guarded jealously; to be given only at the call of love, 
to OQO who loves him—bo it comrade, mistress, or wife—and whom ho 
Oixn love in return, 

“The full university life into which I now entered at the ago of 20 
brought with it a tlood of new ideas, foelinga and sensations. The friend* 
ships I made there will always reuiuiu the central ones in my life, I'p 
to my last term at college at the age of 24 I still wore iny chaiu-inuil of 
artificial chastity; but then a change gradually set in, and I began to 
understand the relationship of the physical phenomena of sex to its 
intellectual and imaginative manifestations, (I was not destined to fully 
realize this for some years and then c.\clusively through and out of my 
own personal CNperience.) It was the .study of Walt Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass that first brought me light upon this question. Hitherto I had 
kept the two thingn locked up, as it were, in two separate air-tight com¬ 
partments,—my friendships in one, my sex instincts in another,—to he 
kept under and repressed by the puhlic sehool code as I conceived it, 

“It is needless to say that I was continually troubled by the cus- 
toiiiarj' sex phenomena: erotic dreams, loss of semen, trouhlesonic eroc* 
lions at night, etc. These I repressed as best I could, by habitual mas¬ 
turbation and by the regular diet and exercise which academic life made 
possible. At one time, for the period of a year I should say, I tried to 
overcome the desire for masturbation by gradual stages, on the principle 
of tho drunkard’s euro by which ho took every day less tipple by the 
insertion of one pebble more in his bottle. I marked on iny calendar 
tho erotic dreams and tho nights on which I masturbated, and .sought 
gradually to extend tho inU'rvening periods. Six weeks, however, was 
tho longest time for which I was able to abstain.’’ 

A few years later the writer of this comnuinicntion formed an inti¬ 
mate relationship (in which ho did not make the first advances) with a 
youth, some years younger than himself and of lower social class, whose 
development he was able to assist. “But for my part,” he remarks, “I 
owo him as much as I gave him, for his love lighted up the gold of nfiec- 
tion that was in me and consumed the dross. It was from him that 1 
first learned that there was no such thing as a hard-and-fast lino be- 
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t%vooii the physical and the spiritual in friendship.” This relationship 
lasted for some years, when the young man married; its effeoU are de¬ 
scribed as very beneficial to both parties; all the sexual troubles van¬ 
ished. toegther with the desire to masturbate. •‘Everything in life began 
to sing with joy. and what little of real creative work I may liave done 
I attribute largely to the power of work that was born in me during 


thoso yonrs.*’ 

IIISTOIIY XIV.—Scotchman, aged 38. His paternal ancestors were 
normal, so far as he knows. His mother helongcl to a very eccentric old 
Celtic family. Soon after 5 he hccaiiie so enamored of a young shepherd 
that the l*>y had to bo sent away. He practised masturbation many 
years before the age of puberty, and attaches importance to this us a 

factor in the evolution of his homosexual life. 

He has had erotic dreams rarely about men, alioiit women more fre¬ 
quently. While indilTercnt to women, he has no repulsion toward them. 
He has had wnnection with women two or three times, but without ex¬ 
periencing the same passionate emotions as with men. 

He would like n son, hut he has never been able to get up tlio ncccs 


sury nmount of jmssioii to Ivnd to niArrirtgc, 

He lias always had n sentimental and Platonic afTcction for men. 
Of late years he has formed two friendships with adults of an nlTectiouate 
and also erotic character. He cares little for anything beyond mutual 
masturbation and kissing; what he desires is the love of the male. 

In appearance there is nothing nbiiormnl about him c.xcopt an air 
of voiitli. He is vigorous both in body and mind, and has enormous 
power of resisting fatigue. He is an excellent man of business. Is n 
patient student. Ho sees no harm in his homosexual passions. He is 
averse to promiscuity. His ideal is a permanent union which includes 


sexual relations. 

History XV.—T. S., artist, aged 32. “I was bom in England. My 
father was a Jew, the first to marry out of liis family and to marray n 
Christian. My great-grumIparenU were* cousins; ho was a Geniinn and 
she was a Dane. My grandparents wore also cousins; ho was a Swedo 


nnd lie wfiH a Dane. 

“My mntoriial graiuUallier was an Kngliah Protestant, and my 
nmternnl grandmother was Irish, fanatically Homan Catholic, and a 
very ceccntric woman. 

“In my father’s family there have been many membors of note. In 
my mother’s family there were many renowned lawyers. 

“My father had an elder brother who was homosexual. Ho was 
already, at 31 years of age, a prominent author, when ho died of con¬ 
sumption. I have also a second cousin on my father’s side who is a 
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very good tenor; he is also homosexual. In my mother’s family I know 
of nothing uhnormal. 

•'In neither family is there or has there been any insanity, but 
rather an overwealth of brain. 

“My parents were an ideally happy couple. They were engaged 
after knowing oaeh other six days, and after being separatitl three 
months they married. They were married thirty-live years without a 
quarrel. I have a brother three years older, born a year after their 
marriage, and a sister seven years younger. 

“My brother takes after his father in appearance. He is a great 
lover of women and much spoiled by them. He is quite normal and 
abstemious. 

“My sister is a very \s-omftnly >Yomaiie As a girl she disapproved 
very imieh of girl friendships and always confided in her mother. 
At 1:J years of age .she met the man she is now married to. They waited 
ten years before marrying anil are now an ideally happy couple, ily 
sister is perfectly normal and very abstemious. 

“1 lived my first ten years in England, eighteen years in Sweden, 
two years in Denmark, two years in Uavaria, Austria, and lUUy. ami 
am now living in Berlin. I consider myself English. I am mentally 
a man, but all my physical feelings and desires are those of a woman, 

“I am middle height and very slight. Weigh 100 English i>ouiiJa, 
without clothes. My liands and feet are small and well-shaped. Head 
of normal size. Features small. Eyes green. Have worn glasses sine* 
I was 7 years old. Complexion fair. Apjiearnnce not Jew ish. The skin 
of my body is very while, without blemish. Very little hair on my face. 
Hair on head and abdomen luxuriant. No hair wlmtever on stomach 
and chest. Color of hair auburn ever>-wherc e.xcept below navel, that 
black. (My father’s, mother’s, and brother’s hair was brown. My sis¬ 
ter has auburn hair, and so had the aforementioned uncle.) My breasts 
are slightly round; my hips are normal. I do not gesticulate much. 
From mv material self it would l>c difficult to draw the conclusion that 
I was homosexual. My sexual organs are normal. 

“My disposition Is apparently bright, but in reality melancholy. 
Have very little love for human nature, but have a partiality for the 
British and Jewish races. Hate business, iwlltics, sports, and society- 
Love music, art, literature, and nature. Deep interest in mysticism. 
Am clairvoyant. Have been used many times as a medium. Lend twa 
separate lives, an outer and inner psychic life. Am a fuUlist and a 
theosophist. Profound bidief in reincarnation, always have had, be 
cause when I was a little child I could ‘remember’ so much. Havt 
an excellent memory, dating back to my third year. Have always 
been too self-analytical. Have from my earliest childhood felt myself 
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nn alien. Am very sonHitivc, physically an<l psychically. Have no wisii 
to wear wonian'.s clothing or do woman's work. As to clothes for myself, 

[ prefer black and not much jewelry. 

• I i“ouhl only love a perfectly manly man from 21 to 40 ye.arc of 
age. He must be physically beautiful and well made. Sl7x^ of sex\al 
organs plays no part. The muscles must be developed and the hnne. 
must be cs'pecially well shaped. Hands are my fetish. (I could never 
love anyone with ugly hands.) He must have no odor issuing from his 
lx>dy (though I do not dislike faint perfume when clothcU, and, aliovo 
all, never have a bad breath. He must be inU‘lligent, love music, art, 
literature, and nature. He must be refined ami cultured and have l>ecn 
about the world. Ho must have simplicity in iK-havior, dress, and man¬ 
ner. and. above all, be clcan-bodicd ns clean-minded. Cynicism I cannot 
stand. (Here I may state I onco owned a St. IJeriiard dog which 
remin.leil me much of my ideal. He was always sedate, always loving, 
and faithful; generally quiet. He only got excited when out m tlie ole- 
nieiiUs.) I have not been able to get on with people who have no senso 
Of humor. From my birth I was physically weak. First I sullcrcd from 
ec 7 x-mo. Being born with a double squint, I was operated on at 2Vj 
and again at years of age, with excellent resulU From 4 to 12 
years of age I had convulsions (often), and all the illnesses of childhood. 
\t the ago of 12>/j years I took scarlet fever, followed by a weak heart, 
which grow stronger after a year, and Bright’s disease, which lasted 
fifteen years with hardly a break. This illness had its wonted elTect of 
producing melancholia and upsetting the whole nervous system. 
Brighf.s disease stopped suddenly but was followed by a succession of 
illnesses. Then I had neuritis very badly. I then removed to Bavaria, 
ami to regain nervous strength I was treated by Freud's psychoanalytical 
method, with great success. I had a very bad relapse, as my brother, 
who hnd just henrd I wna honiosexual, to visit me and threaUmnl 

to have me put under guardians, if my father should die. It took mo 
weeks to recover from the shock. Wo broke off all intercourse and 
though my brother has been several times in the same town where I 
have been, wo remain strangers. At this time my faUier died smhlcnly 
Last spring four suicides of friends in so many weeks had a very bad 
effect on my nerves. I am now in Berlin in better spirits, but the 
cramp continues badly at times. 

*‘To this I must add that since my fourteenth year, independent of 
any illness, I have suffered mentally and physically from menstrual 
pains recurring every twenty-eight days and lasting from six to eight 
days. That these were the equivalent pains to n woman’s mcnstrufttion 
periods I could get no doctor to admit tiU I was treaUd for a length 
of time by a German nerve specialist. 
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“The physical pains begin abruptly. Sudilen congestions of blood 
in the brain and in the abdomen. Sudden perspirations, heat and cold. 
Great nervous pains in the small of the back, also in the ncne-centers 
of abdomen and stomach. Sharp, shooting pains in the breasts and 
esi)eeiany the nipple.'. Sudden toothache which stops as suddenly. The 
skin iK-comes darker, .soinctinies mottled. I have the whole time a 
taste of blood in my mouth and often everything I oat tastes of blood. 

I have groat dilliculty at that time in eating meat Physical longings 
for erotic adventure, counterbalanced by mental nausea at the bare idea. 

“The mental symptoms are: sudden feeling of deep depression, 
suicidal tendencies, alternating with sudden inexplicable lightheartedness. 
Caprieiojisness and great dissiiti.sfaction with myself and life generally. 
Horror at n»y own ineomjileteness of sex anil sudden fits of hatred 
toward women and a great longing to be IovmI by men. This condition 
ehnn"C8 slowlv back to the nomuil one. It takes several days for me 
to lose my physical weakness owing to it. 

“Phv.Hically I was developeil at 10 years of ago. Mentally I wa.s de- 
velo|)ed at a very early age, but I kept my inner life quiU* dark, always 
playing the innoeent. Nobody at home iK-Iieved me to know any¬ 
thing about life. They were at times very surprised when I fell 
out of the role I had planned for myself. I’p till I was 17 years of 
ago nothing to do with other i)cople’s morals was ever discusseil bidoro 
nTe. I looked so pure, and do now, that people are always C3»rcful in 
front of me. My father never di.seusscd such things with me. From 
my earliest ohildhooil I loved men dearly, though I was always at 
dagger.s drawn with my father and brother. I worshipped my mother 
then, as I do now. My sister nml I did not at all get on ns children, 
though we are the best of friends now. She and her husband ns well 
as iny mother have been kindness itself ever since they knew of my 
condition. Not till I was over 30 yt-ars did I meet a man I loved as 
well as my mother, and he is heterosexual. I must have loved my 
father and* brother at first, but continual conllicls, incompatible tem- 
peramenU and mutual misunderstandings and want of sympathy made 
life at home horrible. I must ndiiiit from my earliest childhood I had 
a certain contempt for my father and brother because I found them so 
materialistic. I had all my childhood rows with my brother. My 
father took his part, my mother nunc. After I hud recovered from my 
father’s sudden death (my first words were after reading the letter: 
'Thank God it isn’t mother!’) I f it a great relief, but it took n long 
time for me to grasp that I tvas really free. 

“I have always liked women’s society and, as a youth, I was very 
fond of gossip, which I by no means am now. I have many women 
friends, more than men friends. These women friends ore all heU-ro- 
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sexunl pxcept one. I very often like elderly women; I suppose I seo 
mother in such women. A woinau ncTcr could make me blu.sh, but a 
ni.au I adniirt-d could easily. 

“1 was 2.3 years of age when a married woman of good family 
asked me to come and spend the night with her. I went, and though 
she was beautifully built, cleanly, and though her garments and apart¬ 
ments wen* of the utmost .•^'od taste, I did not have any erection. On 
the other hand. I felt myself to be most unclean and bathed three times 
each of the following three days. .Since then I have never tried to have 
sexual intercourse with women. 

‘■In Copenhagen I tried to excite my feelings with every class of 
woman, in vain. I suppose it is that my nature is so like woman’s 
that there can be no reaction. itli men I am often very shy and 
nervous, tongue-tied, and my hamls perspire. Never so with women. 

"As a child I loved men and used to fall dcsi>cratoly in love with 
come who came to the house. I would, when no ono was there, kiss 
tlicir hats, or gloves, or even their sticks. 

‘•‘I can remember, when I was about C years, how I fell in love 
with a very good-looking 2fi-year-old German. Ho had very curly hair 
and his hands were very lieautiful. He was voiy fond of me and I used 
to eall him ‘my Hoy.’ \Micn visiting us he often used to 'tuck ino in’ 
after the nurse had gone down. He always had swwts or something 
for me. I can rcmcmlHW how I u.sed to fling my ann.s round his neck 
ami cover his face with kisses. I would then draw his head dou-n on 
my pillow and ho would tell mo fairj-tolcs and I would go ofT to sleep 
quite happy* 

^*At 7 years of ape, whilo staying in the countr 5 % a very good* 
looking groom, about 25 years of age, misbehaved himself with me. I 
often used to visit him in the stables, as this man had a stmngo 
attraction for me. One day ho tickled me. NNhilo doing so he pro* 
duced iny penis and also his o^nl, which was in full erection. Ho tried 
in every way to excite my feelings, in vain. For him the occasion ter¬ 
minated in an ejaculation. He forbade me to tell anyone, and 1 did not 
do so, but tried to find out all I could on the subject, with little or 
no result. From that day 1 luited the groom and I felt a sort of guilt, 
os if I had ‘lost something.’ Not till I was 12 years did I understand. 

“From my earliest childhood I had ono ideal of a man. From 
that ideal I have never swerved. At the ago of SO I found a friend who, 
though quite heterosexual, has, without giving mo any sexual inter¬ 
course, given mo the love I have always needed. Ho has been for the 
last couple of years a second mother, father, sister, brother, and lover. 
Through him I have regained my health, my love of nature, and ho has 
helped to deaden my hatred toward human nature and my bittemcaa. 
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A better friend I never wish to find. It lias nia<le up for all the years 
of mental and physical suffering. One strange thing is that the feeling 
is mutual, lie has hud a tragic life, for his wife, whom ho loved beyond 
everything, died under very sad circumstances. He says I am the best 
male friend he has ever had. While with him, much of the lower nature 
in me was staniiicd out. I shall always look upon him as the turning 
point in my life. I think he wrought some of his finest influence through 
his music. He played Beethoven and Wagner for inc for a couple of 
hours every day for months, and thus opened up a new world to me. 
lie is six years older than I am. 

“At 10 vear.s of age we moved to Sweden, a country I hated from 
first to la-st. About this lime I began to notice that there was some¬ 
thing strange about myself. I felt niy.self an alien, and have done so 
ever since. An event of importance in my life wn.s, I feel sure, when 
my father’s sister tried to take away my mother’s character. It was 
dono in jealousy nn<l spite, and my aunt had to l>eg my parents pardon. 
Outwardly thc’uffair was patched up; but I fed sure my father never 
really forgave his sister. Jews never forgive, 

“TJiis event awoke in me a prreat hatred toward women, and it 
was many years before I could at all control it. 

“At tile ago of 14 I was much with a good-looking, musical Ameri¬ 
can, n year older than myself. One day, while romping, very much the 
same tiling occurred ns with the groom. I still had no sexual fc-elings. 
Wo rcinniiied gooil friends. I often wished to kiss him. After the first 
time ho would not allow it. He was vcr>' much liked among the officers 
and so-called high society men, and had always much money. About 
ten years later I heard he used to accept money after intimate inter 
coureo with those society men, 

“During my fifteenth year I had great longing for sexual inter¬ 
course with men. At this time tbo first signs of hair were to bo seen 
on my abdomen. 

“At the age of 16 a gardener, a married man with family, initiated 
me into mutual self-abuse. He lived in the back house of the apartment 
house we then inhabited. He was about 40 years of age, an ugly but 
muscularly develoi>ed man. These practicea took place in the wllar, to 
which there were three cntronco.s. I never allowed him to kiss me and 
the sight of his chiMren always awoke in me a great feeling of nausea. 
That was the natural reaction of a bad conscience. For the man him¬ 
self I had the utmost contempt. This man told me of several parks and 
pieaoira where men met, and I went to these places now and again for 
erotic adveoturCs 

‘"1 must hero relate that at the ago of 10 my mother warned mo 
against aclf-nbusc. It had the opposite effect, made mo curious, so 1 
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bcpin nt once. I have continued ever since, nt least once a day. (I have 
never )iad an involuntary emission in my whole life.) Between 17 and 
22 it iMTnine ncecssarv for me to do so several times a day. Working 
ut art. j.ainting, and above all music and beauty have a strong influence 
over me and set my erotic longings in violent motion. 1 have never 
found this <lo me any harm. Abstinence, on the other hand, has a very 
harmful elTeet on me. upsetting the whole nervous and physical system. 
I often find that there is a something very much wanting in self-abuse: 
the isiumiiiigling of two human bodies who are tnctifttlly ns well n,s 
jihvsieallv in sympathy gives an electrical satisfaction which quiets the 
whole nervous system. That nt least has been my experience. 

“The gardener left and moved to the country. I then sometimes 
visited pissoirs or. as they are often called, ‘panoramas’ (because they 
nix! round and one sees much there). W’hat I saw in the parks during 
tlie long summer nights was quite a revelation. During the summer, 
when the Imshaiids had sent their families in the country, many of them 


led u very imliscreet life. W'hat I saw the first summer killed all the 
respect 1 had for elderly people. I had always connwlcd marriage and 
giay hairs with virtue and morals; then I learnt othenvise. I must say 
I became about this time a sensual pig. 1 knew how dangerous these 
jdaces wore on account of the police and blackmailers, but that gave the 
hunt u double zest. At this time 1 le«l a double life and was always 
watching and analyzing myself. I had to do with heaps of men of 
nil classes. I was often offered money, but that I would on no condi¬ 
tion accept. To pay or to be paid kills every sort of erotic feeling in 
me and always has done so. I once wished to exi>eriment with myself. 
1 was offered a small sum of money by a former schoolinnater. I 
neeeptod this just to see how it would affect me. The next moment 1 
threw the money ns far away ns possible. Then I saw 1 had none of 
the prostitute niituro in me. I was simply overwhelmed with sensuality. 
1 consideved I was a criminal and wished to sec In how many ways my 
nature had the criminal instinct. I wanted to sec if I could become a 
thief. 1 stole n silver button in a shop where antiquities were sold, but 


1 went to the shop the same day again and returned the button, without 
the people knowing. I found I could not become a thief. Then tlie 
question came. Why had I felt n criminal since my seventh ycnrT Was 
it my fault? If not, whose fault was itt Not till I studied Freud’s 
]»8.vchoanalytical system did 1 get a clear insight into my own character. 

“When I was 20 years of age I met a gentleman one night In a 
heavy snow-storm. We walked and talked and understood each other. 
He belonged to one of Sweden’s first aristocratic fomilics. He was 
extremely refined. Ho naked me to his rooms. Wo undressed and lay 
down. He had a very hcautilul head and a still more beautiful bodr 
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I think that all my erotic feelings were numl>cd by looking at hU 
beautiful body. To mo Anything sensual would have been sacrilege, I 
thought^ and I can rcineniber the feeling of awe which came over inc. 
He was then 20 years of age, but his hair was quite white. First ho 
did not understand, and then he was very gentle to me. I kept perfectly 
chaste for throe whole months after the sight of bis body. We saw 
each other often. Eight years later we met for the last lime, lie 
sufTered nnieh from melnneholia. At that time I prevented him from 
committing suicide. This winter, however, he shot himself. 

*‘At the age of 22 niy sbter introduced ino to n charming, intelli* 
gent and refined, half-English, half-Swedish painter* We *reeognize<l* 
each other at once, though we had never seen each other before, and 
even knew each other’s characters to the smallest traits. My pjtrents 
liked him l>otter than any friend 1 had ever had. My sister and ho 
wore froin the first like sister and brother. The first evening in my 
home he and 1 kissed each otlicr. The women were mad abi>ut him. 
l^tcr I found many men were too. I was throe weeks his senior. He 
had his own rooms. I have never felt any such wonderful harmony as 
when our naked bodies mingled. It was like floating in ether. With 
him it was the only time I had been active In fellatio. We were much 
together, though not much physically, for he had many love alTairs with 
women. What 1 lovi^ was the >vay he would cut olT nil ndvanecs of 
men, I was his ‘little brother’ and so ho calls mo to this day. He is 
now married in America, and the father of a pretty little daughter. Wo 
arc the best of friends to this day. 

*‘The two years in Copenhagen were some of the happiest I have 
spent, though nearly the whole time I was in physical pain. In Austria 
I found, among the Tyrolese peasants, that the Englishmen, who como 
there in winter for sports and in the summer for mountain climbing, 
have demoralized the young male peasants with money*. Homosexual 
intercourse is easy to get if you arc willing to pay* the price,—larger 
in season, less out of season. 

“In Italy it is merely a question of money' or passion, but every** 
thing ill love there is quite transient. 

“In Bavaria I found the love and penco 'which passeth all under 
standing/ This love and friendship without ony'thing of a physically 
intimate nature brought ino back from tho Meep black gulf’ to which 
1 was swiftly floating. When I met iny* friend I was nearly at the end 
of my tether. What his love and friendship has done for me, together 
with Freud’s psychoanalytical system, nobody will ever know. 

“Since being in Berlin, a town I like very much, a new life has 
opened for me, a life where one lives as ono likes if one does not have to 
do with y'oung boys. Hero are homosexual baths, pensions, restaurants, 
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and hoteis^ >v«ere you can go with one of your ovm sex at a certain 
foe per liour. Berlin is a revelation. But since being here I find the 
physical erotic side of my nature is little excited. I suppose it is the 
old story of ‘forbidden fruit/ 

“My parents kept a very hospitable home. The Inst two years in 
Sweden I was never at home. I hated society and knew much too much 
about the private histories of those who came to my home. They all 
belonged to the highest society. The highest society and the lowest are 
very much alike. Of course my j«irents knew nothing about these people. 
When I told my mother a great deal of private hist€>ry of people who 
came to our house, she was thunderstruck ami could at last under* 
Bin ml my contempt for so-called good society. I have visited in laU*r 
years only in artistic an<l theatrical circles; 1 consider that class 
of people more natural than the other class and much more kiiid-hcartod. 

“My life has quite another side, the mystic side. But Uuit would 
be a luueh longer stovy than this. SulVice it to say, I am of a highly 
sensitive nature, gifted with socoml sight.^ [A detailed record of tha 
subject’s visions, premonitions of death of acquaintances, etc., has been 
furnished by him.] 

“I tried on four occasions to commit suicide, but I now see thcro 
is notliing to be gained by doing so. 

“IVo years Ago I told my parents about niy sexual condition. It 
was a frightful blow to them. My fntlicr had the circumstances ex¬ 
plained to him; ho never understood the mutter and never discussed it 
with mo. Had I told him earlier 1 feel quite certain that, with his 
despotic nature, ho would have put me in n madhouse. My mother 
and sister have troatoil me very kindly alwAys* My brother has dis¬ 
owned me.’* 

ITistout XVI.—Irish, aged 36; knows of nothing unusual in his an¬ 
cestry*. His tastes arc masoulino in every respect. He is strong, healthy, 
and fond of exercises and sports. The sexual instincts arc abnormully 
developed; lio confesses to nu cijortnous ap]>otite for almost every- 
tiling,—fooil, drink, smoking, and all the good things of life. 

At about the ago of 14 he practised masturbation wnth other boys 
of the same ago, and also had much pleasure in being in bed with an 
uncle with whom the same thing was proctised. Later on ho practised 
masturbation with oveiy* boy or man with whom ho was on terms of 
intimacy; to have been in bed with anyone without anything of the 
sort taking place would have mado sleep impossible, and rendered him 
utterly wretched. His erotic dreams at first wero concerned with women, 
but more recently they are usually of young men, and very rarely of 
women. He is mostly indifTcrent to women, as also they have olways 
been to him. Although good-looking, strong, and masculine, he has never 
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kno\m a woman to bo in love with Jiini. When alK>iit the age of IS he 
imagined lie was in love with a girl; and he ha<i often, between the ages 
01 20 to 30, eo)ja)>itcd with prostitutes. lie roniemliers on one cK'c^ision, 
• many years ago, having connection with a woman seven or eight times 
in one night, and then having to masturbate at noon the next day. lie 
is unmarried, and thinks it is unlikely that he ever will imirry, but he 
adds that if a licaltliy, handsome, and intelligent woman fell in love 
with him he iiiight change his mind, as it wouM be lonely to be old and 
alone, and he would like to have children. 

He is never attracted to men older than himself, and prefers youths 
between the ages of 18 and 2o. They may be of any class, but he does 
not like common people, and is not attached to uniforms or liveries. The 
requisite attractions are an intelligent eye, a voluptuous mouth, and 
'‘intelligent teeth.*' “If Alcibiades himself tried to woo me/' he says, 
"and had bud teeth, his labor would be in vain." He has sometimes boon 
the active partici]tfint in pcdicutto, and has tried the passive rOlc out of 
curiosity, but prefers fellatio 

Ho docs not consider that he is doing anything wrong, and regards 
his acts ns quite natural. His only n*gret is the absorbing nature of his 
passions, which obtrude themselves in season and out of season, seldom 
or never lca%*ing him quiet, and sometimes making his lifo a hell. Yet 
ho doubts whether he would cluitige himself, oven if he had the power. 

History XVII.—Age 25; is employed in an onlinary workshop, and 
lives in the back alley of a large town in which ho wa.s bom and brcd« 
Fair, slight, and refined in npi>carancc. The sexual organs arc normal 
and well developed^ and tho sexual passions strong. His mother is a big 
masculine woman, and he is inueh ultachcHl to her. Father is slight and 
weakly* Ho has seven brothers and one sister. Homosexual desires 
began at an early age, though ho does not seem to have come under any 
perv*erse influences. He is not inclined to masturbation. Erotic dreams 
arc always of mules. Ho declares he never cared for any >voman except 
his mother, and tluit he could not endure to sleep with a woman. 

He Hays he generally falls in love with a man at first siglit^QS a 
rule, some one older than himself and of higher class—and longs to sloop 
and be with him. In one case he fell in lovo with a man twice his own 
ago, and would not rest until he had won his a fleet ion. Ho docs not 
much care wliat form tho sexual relation takes. Ho is sensitive and femi* 
nine by nature, gentle, and affectionate. Ho is neat and orderly in has 
habits, and fond of housework; helps lus mother in washing, etc* Uo 
oppoars to think that male attaehmonts are perfectly naturuL 

History XVIII.—Englishman, bom in Paris; aged 26; an actor. 
He belongs to an old English family; his father, so far ns he Is aware, 
had no homosexual inclinations* nor had any of his ancestors on the 
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paternal 5ule; but be Wlievca tliat his mother’s family, and especially 
a maternal undo who had a strong feding for beauty of form, were more 
akin to him in this respect. 

His earliest recollectionfl show an attraction for males. At chib 
dren's parties he incurred his fathor^B anger by kissing other small boys, 
and his feelings grew in intensity with years. He has never practised 
self-abuse, and seldom had erotic dreams; when they do occur they are 
about males. 

His physical feeling for women is one of absolute indifforenco. Ho 
admires beautiful M’onien in the same way as one admires beautiful 
scenery. At the same time he likes to talk with clever women, and has 
formoil many friendships with frank, pure, and cultivate<l Knglish girls, 
for whom he has the utmost admiration and respect. Marriage is 
impossible, because physical pleasure with women is impossible; he has 
tried, but cannot obtain, the slightest sexual feeling or excitement. 

lie esjiecially lulmircH youths (though they must not l>c iinmnture) 
from 1C or 17 to about 25. llie type which physically appeals to him 
most, and to which ho appeals, is fair, smooth-skinned, gentle, rather 
girlish and cfTcminate, with the cfTcminacy of the ingfnuc^ not the 
coroitr. His favorite to attract him must be submissive and womanly; 
he likes to Ik> the man and the master. On this point ho adds: *^nio 
great passion of my life is an exception, and stands on an utterly 
difTcvont level. It realizes an ideal of marriage in which neither is mas¬ 
ter, but both share a joint empire, and in which trynnny would be equally 
painful to both. But this friendship and love is for an e<iun1, a year 
younger than myself, and docs not preclude other and less creditable 
liaisons, physical constancy being impossible to men of our caliber.” 

Pcdicatio is the satisfaction he prefers, provided ho takes the active, 
never tho passive, rOle. Ho is handsome, with broad shoulders, good 
figure, and somewhat classic type of face, with fine blue eyes. He likes 
boating and skating, though not cricket or football, and is usually ready 
for fun, but has, at the same time, a taste for reading. 

He hos no moral feelings on these matters; ho regards them as out* 
side ethics, mere matters of tcmiioramoni and social feeling. If England 
were underpopulated he thinks he might possibly feel some slight pangs 
of remorse; but, as things are, he feels that in prostituting males rather 
than females he is doing a meritorious action. 

History XIX,—T. N. His history is given in his own words. 

*Trom the time of my earliest imaginings I have always been 
attached by strength in men and often thought about being carried off 
by big warriors and living with them in eaves and elsewhere. ^Vhcn 
about 7 a young man used to show me his penis and handle mine 
occasionally. At private boarding school masturbation was fairly Ire* 
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quent and I suppose I was initiated al>out 12 or 13, ^\ftcr Icavinjr I 
occasionally indulged, but nothing hapiiened until I was about 20, except 
that I was often attracted by strong, well-built young men of good 
character; a inau who was not honest and good-hcsirtod had no attn\c^ 
tiou. At 20 I was much attached to a young man of my own ago. 
He was engaged. This did not prevent him on one occasion endeavoring 
playfully and with his brother to obtain access to my person. I suc¬ 
cessfully resisted, although if he only had been present I should not have 
done HO, but M-elcomod the attempt, and I have often regretted I did not 
let liim know this. But I had a dim idea that zuy ]>cnis was some^vhat 
undeveloped and tliis made me shy. Circumstances separated us. 
About two years later I was crossing the Channel when I engaged in 
conversation with a man about eight years older, who was one of our 
travelling party, I think the attniction was a case of love at sight, cer¬ 
tainly on my side A few nights laU*r he had so arranged that avc 
shared a bedroom, and he very soon came over to me and tcnderlv 
bundled my person, I reciprocated and I look back all those roars to 
tluit night with pleasure and no feeling ot shame. On one occasion, 
about this time, I happened to lie sleeping with another young follow 
(an oflice mate) on a holiday, when 1 awoke and found him handling 
my penis caressingly, I gently roinovcd his hand and turned over, 1 
thought none the less of him, but my body seeine<l to belong only to 
myself and the friend I loved. Ho Mas not an uriiing, I am sure, but 
we were often together and 1 much entered into bU interests and felt 
Infinite satisfaction M*ith life, made good progress and many friends. 
Our physical intimacy %vaH rc{K»atc<l, ho taking the active part in inter- 
crural contact. Then he married very happily. Our friendship remains, 
but cimcumstanccs prevent our often meeting, and there is no longer 
desire on cither part, 

^Tor some years I was rather lonely in spite of friends, I was 
Bomewhat attracted to another man, but hU superior social position wns^ 
a defect to me. Then when about 28 1 came in contact with a young 
man of 24, of the artisan class, but superior in ideols and iiitrlligcnce to 
most men, I loved him at Hrst glance and to this day. At first it was 
just friendship, but soon bis form, voice, and thoughts entered into my 
very soul by day and night, I longed always to be near him, to sec him 
progress and help him if I could, I W'ould joyfully have given up home, 
friends, and income, and folloM*c<i him to the end of the M'orld, preferably 
an island where we two might at least be the only while men. He 
seemed to embody all I longed for in the way of knowledge of nature, 
of strength, of practical ability, ond the desire to imitate him in theso 
things widened and strengthciie<l my character. The first time I slept 
with him I could only summon courage to put my arm over his chest. 
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but I could not sloop for unsatislleil dosire, anil tJie unrelieved erootion 
caused a dull pain on the morrow. I had always disliked conversation 
that be re^nletl as borrlerinjr on the obscene, and conscnjuently 

was very ignorant on most matters; it pained me even to hear lum 
lau^di at such remarks. I think if h? had l>een intimate with mo I 
itliouhl have not ci'iiverned much on such topics, hut now 1 felt pleasure 
in such thinp^ with him as they expressed intimney. I dreamed about 
him and was never really happy in his absence; the pn>atest joy would 
have been to have slept iJi Ids anus; the hairiness of his hys and nnns 
were als^i most fascinating. Perhaps a year later, we were ajfain at ni^ht 
to^^etlicr, and this time 1 by dc^rrees felt his private orjrans, but ho was 
cold and I felt a little unHatisticd. 1 wanted to l>o lm«Qreib This lm|)- 
pened UUCP more, an<l then on a later occasion,—imt that it alTordod me 
mmh ^Tatification, bnt Wcauso I wanted to stimulate him to ardor,— 
I at tempt isl masturbation. This aroused his disgust and I was conse¬ 
quently dismayed, lie told me I ou^ht to marry and, although I knew 
his love was all I wauled. I tlid not feel but what I could make a woman 
lia|)py. Tlic constant unrelieved erections which took jdacc when I saw 
my friend adopt a ^ra<*eful attitude mused pain at the hottom 4’f my 
back, and I con.su 1 ted two s[>ecialists, who also advise<l marria^. 1 did 
not toll them 1 was an invert/ for I hardly knew it was a recognized 
tliin^Ti but I did tel] them something of what had taken place, and they 
nuule next to no comment, but implied it was freijuenL My friend now 
felt repulsion toward me, but did not express him.self, and ns other 
cirounistances then caused a barrier between us to a certain extent, I 
diil not realize the true reason of bis coldness. But I felt utterly 
miserable. WHien I met a noble woman whom I had lonj; known I asked 
her to be my wife and slio consented. Althou^^h I told her very soon, 
and lon^ before our marria^p:', of my limitations as a husband and of my 
continucil lon^ii^ for my friend, I feci now I did a pfreat wrong, and 1 
cannot understand why I was not more conscious of this at the time; 
tliat I was to a certain oxUmt deceiving her relations was inevitable. 1 
had exfH'ctcd to devote my life in making her happy^ but I soon found 
;.hat the true reason of my friend’s appanmt unfaithfulness was my 
own action, combined with a feeling on his part that it was ns well that 
our atrection should cease even at the cost of misunderstanding. Since 
then, tlirce years ago, 1 have not had a happy day or night, and am 
therefore quite unaldo to promote happiness in others. Without my 
friend, I can find no satisfaction with wife, child, or homo. Life has 
bccomp almost unbearable. Often I have seriously thought of commit* 
ting suicide, only to postpone it to a time which would be less cruelly 
ino|)poriunc to others, I see my friend (now married) almost daily, 
and sulTer tortures at seeing others nearer to him than myself. No 
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explanation seems possible, as the whole idea of inversion is so repugnant 
to him, and I>cing an honorable man he would feel marital ties pre> 
elude any warmth of alToction. But all the longing of my life seema 
to bo culminating in a driving force whieli will curry me to the male 
prostitute or to deatlu I can concentrate my mind on nothing else, and 
consequently have b<*oonie ineflicient in work and have no heart for play. 
I know if iny longings could be occasionally satisfied I should iinine' 
diatcly recover, but my fear is that if I killed myself those who knew me 
in happier days would only l>e confirmed in the impression of my degen- 
crucy and would fee! luy instincts had causc<l it, whereas it is the 
denial and starvation of them which would have brought about the 
result. I know now by experience of self and others that my di.s]>osition 
is congenital and that I have been rendered unhappy myself and a 
cause of unhappiness to others by the too late knowletlge of myself. 
The example of my fonner friend who married misled me to think 1 too 
could marry and make a happy home; so that when the man I IovcmI 
advised me I resolved to do so, as I would have done almost az)}’thing 
else he auggc.stcd. If I could have withdrawn from the engagement 
without cmhurrassincnt to the dcvoteil woman who Ix'came my wife 1 
would have done so, if she gave me the opportunity. Xothiiig in my 
married Ktate has brought me pleasure and I often wish my wife would 
cease to love me so that we might separate. But she would be heart* 
broken at tlic suggestion and I feci driven to attempt to relievo my 
feelings e\*cn in a way that has previously seemed rcpulsivo to me,—I 
mean by use of money. 

About my feelings toward iny child there is not much to say, 
as they are not very strong. I believe I carrj* him and help bathe and 
attend to him as much as most fathers, and when he is a few years 
older I hope I timy find him vcr>* companionable. But he has brought 
mo no real joy, though I see other men look at him almost with afTcO' 
tiom But he has brought added happiness to Ills mother/' 

The next case is interesting as showing the mental ant! 
emotional development in a very radical case of sextial inversion* 

lIlBTORT XX.—Englisliman, of independent means, aged 40. Hi# 
fiiUier and liU fiitJicr's family were robust, healthy, and prolific. On his 
mother’s side, phthisis, insanity, and eccentricity are traceable. He be¬ 
longs to n large family, some of whom died in early childhood and at 
birth, while others are normal. He himself was a weakly and highly 
nervous child, subject to night-terrors and somnambuliBin, excessive shy¬ 
ness and religious disquietude. 

Sexual consciousness awoke before the age of 8, u'hen bis attention 
was directed to his own penis. His nurse, while out walking with him 
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one Ai\y, told him thftt when little boys pron' np their penes fall off* 
The Tiiirsery-nmid sru^.'^rereib and he felt that thero must l>e something 
peculiar al>ont the penis. Ho sufforcil from irritubility of the prepuce, 
anci the nurse j>oudcred it before ho went to slwp. There wa^ no traasi- 
ti"n from this to self abuse. 

About the same time ho became subject to curious half*w’aking 
liven ins. In those lie iinagiiioil him so If the sor\*ant of several adult naked 
sailoi-s; he cromlied Indween Ihoir thighs and called himself their dirfy 
pig, and by thi'ir ordeiN ho performod services for their genitals and but¬ 
tocks, whiih Ik* (Hintoinplateil and handled with relish. At about the 
sann* period, uh»*ii those visions began to ct^me to him, he casually heard 
that a man used to come and expose his i>erson ho for o the window of a 
room wliere the maids sat; this troubled liitn vagxicly. Between the ago 
of S and 11 he twice took the penis of a cousin into hU mouth, after 
they liad slept toi-elbor: the feeling of the penis pleased him. When 
sleeping with another cousin, they used to lie with hands outstretched 
to covi*r each idher*s jKUns or nates. He preferred the nates, but his 
cousin the penis. Neither of these cousins wits homosexual, and there 
was no attempt at mutual masturbation. He was in tho habit of playing 
with live male cousins. One of these boys was unpopular with tho others, 
and they invented a method of punishing him for supposed ofTonsca. 
They sat n run ml the room on chairs, each with his penis exposed, and 
the boy to be piinislied wont around the room on his knees and took each 
pi Ills into his mouth in turn* This wa.s supposed to luimiliato him. It 
did not lead to mastiirlmtion. On one oceasion the child accidcntAlIy oV 
served ii hoy who sat next to him in school playing with his penis and 
eurcssing it. This gave him a powerful, uneasy s4>nsation. With repird 
to nil these points the subject ohser%*es that none of tho boys with whom 
ho was eonneeted at this period, and who were exposed to precisely the 
same inlluences, became homosexual. 

He was himself, from the first, indifferent to the opposite se.x* In 
idarly childhood, uiiii up to tho age of 13, he had frequent opportunities 
of closely insjH'eting tho sexual organs of girls, his playfellows, Those 
rouseil no .sexual exeitoment. On tho contrarj', tho smell of tho female 
parts airected liiin disagreeably. When he once saw a schoolfellow copu¬ 
lating with a little girl, it gave him a senso of mystical liorror* Nor did 
the sight of the male organs arouse any pArticulur sensations. He is, 
liowcver, of opinion that, living with his sisters in childhood, ho felt moro 
curious al>oat his own sex as Iieing more remote from him. Ho showed 
no en'einiiiacy in Ids preferences for games or work* 

He w’ont to a public school* Here ho was provoked by boy friends 
to masturbate, but, though he often tho act in process, it only in¬ 
spired him with a sense of indecency* In hia fifteenth year puberty com- 
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mcnccd with nocturnal cmis:>ions, and^ at the same time, lie began to 
masturbate, and continued to do so about once a week, or once a fort* 
night, during a period of eight months; always with a feeling that that 
was a poor satisfaction and repulsive. His thoughts were not directed 
cither to males or females while masturbating. He spoke to his father 
about those signs of puberty, and by his father’s advice he entirely 
abandoned onanism; ho only resumed the praotieo, to sonic extent, after 
the age of 30, when he was without male coinradc.shi]». 

The noctunml emissions, after ho had abandoned self^abiise, became 
very frequent and exhausting. They were medicaliy treated by tonics 
such as <|uininc and stryelmine, lie thinks this treatment o.xaggorated 
his neurosis. 

All this time, no kind o£ sex\ial feeling for girls made itself felt. 
Ho could not understand what bis schoolfellows found in women, or the 
stories they told about wantonness and delight of coitus. 

His old dreams almut the sailors bad disap|>cared. Ilut now ho 
enjoyed visions of beautiful young men and. exquisite statues; be often 
shod tears when he thought of them. These dreams iK^rsistcd for years. 
But another kind gnulunlly usurped their place to some extent. These 
second visions took the form of the large, erect organs of naked young 
grooins or peasants. These gross visions oiTcnded his taste and hurt him, 
though, at the same time, they evoked a strong, active desire for i>os* 
session; lie took a strange, poetic pleasure in the ideal fomL But the 
seminal losses which accompanied both kinds of dreams were n perpetual 
source of misery to him. 

There is no doubt that at this time—that is, between the fifteenth 
and seventeenth years—a homosexual diathesis had liecomo established. 
He never frequented loose women, though ho soinotimos thought that 
would i>e the best way of combating his growuig inclination for males. 
And he thinks that he might have brought himself to indulge freely in 
purely sexual pleasure with women if ho made their first acquaintance 
in a male costume, as d^hardeu^eSf Ch^uhino^ courUpagos, young hab 
berdiers, as it is only when so clothed that women on the stage or in 
the balbroom have excited him. 

His ideal of morality and fear of venereal infection, more than 
physical incapacity^ kept him what is called chnsta Uo never dreamed 
of women, never sought their society, never felt the slightest sexual ex* 
citement in their presence, never idea]i7.ed them. Ksthctically, he thought 
them far less beautiful than men. Statues and pictures of nuked women 
had no attraction for him, while all objects of art wliJch represented 
handsome males deeply stirred him. 

It was in his eighteenth year that an event occurred which ho 
regards as decisive in his development. He read Plato. A new world 
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opcnctl, ami ho felt tlmt his o\m nature Imd been revealed. Next vear he 
formed a passionate, but pure, friendship M’lth a boy of 15. Personal 
contact Mitli tho boy caused erection, extremo ayitation, and aching 
plcnisure, but not ejaculation. Through four years he never saw the 
boy naked or touched liim pruriently. Only twice he kissed him. lie 
says that these two kisses were the most perfect joys he over fclU 

His father now became seriouHly anxious both about his health and 
liis reputation. He warned him of the social and legal dangers attending 
hia temperament. But he did not encourage him to try coitus with 
women. He himself thinks that his own sense of dangler might have 
made this method successful^ or that, at all events, the habit of inter¬ 
course with women might have lessened neurosis and diverted his mind 
to some extent from homosexual thoughts. 

A period of great pain and anxiety now opened for him. But bis 
neurasthenia increased; he suffered from insomnia, obscure cerebral dis* 
comfort, stammering, chronic conjunctivitis, inability to concentrate his 
attention, and dejection. ^leanwhilc his homosexual emotions strength* 
cned, and assumed a more sensual character. He abstained from indulg¬ 
ing them, ns also from onanism, but ho was often forcetl, with shame and 
reluctance, to frequent places—baths, urinaries, and so forth—whore 
there wero opportunities of seeing naked men. 

Having no passion for women, it was easy to avoid thoim Yet 
they inspircil him with no exact horror. He used to dream of finding 
an exit from his painful situation by cohabitation with some coarse, 
boyish girl of tho people; but his dread of syphilis stood in tho way. 
llo felt, however, that he must conquer himself by efforts of will, and 
by a persistent direction of his thoughts to hoterosexuai images. IIo 
sought the society of distinguished women. Once he coaxed up a ro¬ 
mantic affection for a yoiing girl of 13, which came to nothing, probably 
bceaiiso tlic girl felt the want of absolute paasion in his wooing. She 
excited his imagination, and he really loved her; but she did not^ even 
in tho clo.^est contact, stimulate his se.xual appetite. Once, when ho 
kissed her just after she had risen from bod in the morning, a curious 
physical repugnanco came over him, attended \ni)\ a sad feeling of 
di8ap|>oiiitmcnt. 

Ho WAS strongly advised to marry by physicians. At last ho did 
so. He found that ho was potent, ond begot several children, but bo 
also found, to his disappointment, that the tyranny of tho male genital 
organs on his fancy increased. Owing to this cause his physical, mental, 
and moral discomfort became acute. H*s health gave way. 

At about the age of 30, unable to endure his position any longer, 
he at last yielded to his sexual inclinationa. As he began to do this, ho 
also iH^an to regain calm and comparative health. He formed a close 
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ollianco with a youth of 19. This Unison avas largely sentimental, and 
marked hy a kind of ethereali^od sensuality. It involved no sexual acta 
beyond kissing, naked contact, and rare involuntarj* emissions. About 
the Age of 30 he began freely to follow homosexual inclinations. After 
this he mjudly recovered his health. The neurotic disturbances subsided. 

He has always loved men younger than himself. At about the ago 

of 27. ho had begun to a^lmire young soldiers. Since he yielded freely 

to Ills inclinatians the men ho Itas sought are invariably persons of a 

lower social rank than his own. lie carried on one liaison continuouslv 

% 

for twelve years; it began without passion on the friend's side, but 
gradually grow to nearly equal strength on both sides. Ho is not 
attracted by uniforms, but seeks some uncontaminated child of nature. 

The methods of satisfaction have A'aricd with the phases of his 
passion. At Arst they were romantic and Platonic, when a hand-touch, 
a rare kiss, or mere presence suHlced. In the second period sleeping side 
by side, in.s|>oction of tho naked body of the loved man, ombracements, 
and occasional emissions after prolonged contact. In the third ]>criod 
the gratification beeaine more frankly sensual. It took every shape: 
mutual masturbation, intercrural coitus, frlla^io, irruviatio^ and ooca- 
sionnlly active pedtooh'o/always according to the inclination or concession 
of the beloved male. 

Ho himself always plays the active, masculine part. He never 
yields himself to the other, and he asserts tliat he never has the joy 
of Anding himself desired with ardor equal to his own. He does not 
shrink from passive pcdicatio; but it is never demanded of him. Coitus 
with males, as above described, always seems to him hcaitky and 
natural; it leaves a deep sense of welbbeing, and has cemented durable 
friendships. He has always sought to form permanent tics with tho 
men whom he bas adored so excessively. 

lie is of medium height, not robust, but with great nervous energy, 
with strong power of will and self-control, able to resist fatigue and 
changes of external circuinstanccs. 

In l>oyhood he had no liking for female occupations, or for tho 
society of girls, preferring study and solitude. He avoided games and 
the noisy occupations of boys, but was only non-masculine in his indif¬ 
ference to sport, was never feminine in dress or habit. He never sue- 
ceeded in his attem| ts to wbietle. Ho is a great smoker, and has at 
times drunk much. He likes riding, skating, and climbing, but is a 
poor horseman, and is clumsy with his hands. Ho has no capacity for 
the Ane arts and music, though much interested in thorn, and is a 
proliAc author. 

Ue has sufTcred extremely throughout life owing io his sense of tho 
diffcrciiGO between himself and normal human beings. Ko pleasure ho has 
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enjoyed, he declares, can e<]»ial n thoiLsnndth j>art of the pain caused 
by the internal consciousness of pariabdom. The utmost he can plead 
in his own defense, he admits, is irresjH>nsibi1ity, for he acknowledges 
that his impulse may be morbid- Hut he feels absolutely certain that 
in early life his health was ruined and his moral repose destroyed owing 
to the perpetual conlliet with his own inborn nature, and that relief and 
strength came with indulgence. Although he always has l>ofore him tho 
terror of discovery, he is convinced that his sexual dealings with men 
have l)ocn thoroughly wholesome to himself, largely increasing his 
physical, monil, and intellectual energy, and not injurious to others. He 
has no sense whaU*ver of moral wrong in his actions, and he regards the 
altitude of society toward those in his position os utterly unjust and 
foundc<l on fal.se principles. 

Tlio ne.xt case is, Hko the foregoing, that of a successful man 
of letters who also passed through a long period of mental con¬ 
flict before he became I'cconciled to his homosexual instincts. 
He belongs to a family who are all healthy and have shown 
marked ability in dilTerent intellectual departments. He feels 
certain that one of his brothers is as absolute an invert as him¬ 
self and that another is attracted to both sexes. I am indebted 
to him for the following detailed narrative, describing his emo¬ 
tions and experiences in childhood, which I regard ns of very 
great interest, not only as a contribution to the psycholog)’ of 
inversion, but to the embryology of the sexual emotions gener¬ 
ally. We bore see described, in an unduly precocious and hyper- 
esthetic form, ideas and feelings which, in a slighter and more 
fragmentar)’ sliapc, may be paralleled in the early experiences of 
many normal men and women. But it must be rare to find so 
many points in sexual psychology so definitely illustrated in a 
single child. It may be added that the narrative is also not with¬ 
out interest as a study in the evolution of a man of letters; a 
child whose imagination was thus early exercised and developed 
was predestined for a literary career. 

IllSTOBT XXI.—“Almost the carliost recollection I Imvo is of a 
dream, which, from my vivid recollection of its details, must have ro* 
peated itself, I think, more than once, unless my waking thoughts un¬ 
consciously added definition. From this dream dated my consciousness 
of the attraction to roe of my own sex, which has over since dominated 
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my life. The dream, suggested in part, I think, by a picture in an illus- 
trated newspaper of a mob murdering a church dignitary, took this 
form: I dreamed that I saw my own father murdered by a gang of ruf¬ 
fians, hut I do not remember that I felt any grief, though I was actually 
an exceedingly affectionate child. The body was then stripfwd of iU 
clothing and eviscerated. I had at the time no notion of amitomic-al 
details; but the particulars remain distinct to my mind’s eye, of en¬ 
trails uniformly brown, the color of dung, and there was no accom¬ 
paniment of blood. When the abdomen had been emptied, the incident 
in which I became an active participant occurred. 1 was Bciztnl (and the 
fact that I was overpowered contributed to the agony of delight it af¬ 
forded me) and was laid between the tbiglis of my murdered parent; 
and from there I hud presently crawled my way into the evacuated 
abdomen. The act, so far as I can decide of a dream at an age when 
cmi«.sion was out of the question, caused in me extrcinc organic excite¬ 
ment. At all events, I used aftenvard definitely to i-eeur to it in the 
waking moments before sleep for the purpose of gaining a state of 
erection. The dream had no outcome; it sceme<l to reach iU goal in 
the excitement it cauiicd. I was at that time between 3 and 4 years 
old. (I liave l>cen told that erections occurred when I was only 2 years 
old. It was between 3 and 4 that I used to induce, at all evenU, the 
aenaaiion of an erection. But I was nearer 5 when, sitting on my bed 
and waiting to be dressed, I got an involuntary erection and called n»y 
nurse’s attention to it, asking what it meant. The appearance must, 
therefore, have been usual to me at that date, but certainly the sen¬ 
sation was not.) 

“At that time I was totally ignorant of the conditions, of puberty, 
which afterward, when 1 discovered them, so powerfully affected me. I 
could not even visualize the private organs of a mim; I made no deduc¬ 
tions from myself. The only nuked bodies I had seen then—I judge from 
circumstances, not from any actual memory of the facts—were those of 
my own sisters. In the waking dreams which I began to construct, 
though I recurred often to the one already narrated, the goal of my de¬ 
sire was generally to nestle between the thighs or to have my face 
pressed ngainst the hinder parts of the object of my worship. But for a 
time my first dream so engrossed me that I did not indulge in any pro¬ 
miscuity. Gradually, however, my horizon enlarged, and took in, besides 
the first mentioned, three oUiers: a cousin very much my older, an 
uncle, and the curate of the parish. 

“At this stage I began to invent circumstances for Uie indulgence of 
my passion. One of the earliest was to imagine myself in a tank with 
my three lovers floating in the water above mtu From this position I 
visited their limbs in turn; the attraction rested in the thighs and but- 

10 
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tooks onlv. I fancy this limitation of the charm to the lower parts only 
Instod until actual exporience of a more complete embrace made roc as 
much a lover of the arms and breast; indeed, later I became moro 
cnintioimlly enamored of these parts than of all the rest. At the be- 
lining of things I simply loved best what uiy mind could first get 
hold of. 

“Quito early in my experience, when I was not more than 5, I 
awoke earlier tlian usual, and saw my nurse standing in complete nudity, 
ooiiuiieiiciiig her toilet. She seemed to me a gross, coarse, and meaning¬ 
less object; the hair under her armpits displeased me, and still more that 
on the lower part of her body. In the CAsSe of men, directly I came to 
have cognizance of the same thing on their bodies, the effect was exactly 
the opjiosite. It so hupi>onod that about this time the gardener had 
Tvccivod some injurj- to his leg, and in showing the bruise to another 
oxliibited Wfore my eyes a skin completely shagged over \riih dark hair. 
Though the sight of the bruise repulsed me, my pleasure was intense, 
and the vision of the gardener’s legs was in my bed every night for a 
week afterward. My point is that the sight of my nurse was liable to 
rouse interest just ns much as the far more prosaic display of the gar¬ 
dener’s wounded leg, but my nature made it impossible. 

“It was about this lime, if not before, that an enormous sense of 
shyness with regard to all my private duties In^gan to afflict me. So 
great was it that I could endure from no hand except my mother’s or my 
iiursoV the necessary assistance in the buttoning and unbuttoning of 
my garments, always excepting those who were about my own ego, 
toward whom I felt no privacy whatever. 

“When I was a little moro than 5 I formed a friendship with a 
young clerk, a youth of about 16, though he seemed to me a grown-up 
person. One day, as he sat at his desk writing, 1 sat down and began 
playing with his feet, investigating the height to which his socks went 
under his trousers; in this way I obtained six inches of bare leg. Con- 
Hcious of my courage I fell to kissing it. My friend laughed, but left 
me to iny devotions in peace. This was the first time in which a feel¬ 
ing of romance mixed itself in my dreams; the physical excitement was 
loss, but the pleasure was greater. I cannot understand why I never re¬ 
peated the experience. He remained to me an object of very special 
and tender consideration. 

“In the next episode I have to relate the ideal was totally absent, 
and the part I played was possive rather than active. 1 was put to sleep 
with a boy considerably my senior. His initiation led to a physical 
familiarity between us which woe not warm or kind, and I was allowed 
no scope for my o\m instinctive desires for a warmer kind of contact; 
if I sought it under cover of my companion's slumbers I found myself 
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kicked away. Only on one occasion did I tind a few moments of 
supreme cliann, wliilc his sleep remained sounds by discovering in the 
recesses of tlie sheet an exposed surface of rtesh against which I pressed 
my face in an abandonment of joy- Vor the rest I was a passive par* 
ticipant, his pleasure seeming to end in the mere handling of the fleshy 
portions of my body- For this purpose I usually lay face downward 
across his knees. So far as I can remember, tliis intimacy led to e 
docrea.so in iny pursuit of imaginative pleasures; for about a year no 
further development took place. 

‘*At about this date 1 \vas circumcLsed on account of the prepuce 
being too long. 

‘‘Between the 0th and 7th years a cliangc of environment brought 
Die into contact with a new set of faces. I had then a bed to myself^ and 
once more my imagination awoke to life. It was at this time that I 
found myself constructing from men’s faces suppositions ns to the rest 
of their bodies; a brown face led me to suppose a uniformly brown body, 
a pule face a pale body. This idea of variety began to charm me, I now 
made definite choice in my reveries whether I would go to sleep between 
white thighs, or red thighs, or broum thighs. Going to sleep definitely 
describes the goal of the method to which I hml addicted myself. As 
soon ns I entered my bed 1 abandoned myself to the constniction of an 
amour and retained it as long ns I had consciousness. I may say that 
I was not conscious of any emissions under these circumstances (until 
some years later, when I brought it about by my own act), but the 
pleasure was fairly acute. 

^‘All this time there were secret meetings with my bedfellow of 
the year l)eforo. But they now took ;lace by day, in various hiding- 
places, with little unclothing or exposure, and my companion was cold 
and fastidious and repelled any w'arnith on iny part; it became to mo 
a dry sort of ritual. I had an idea at that time that the whole thing 
was so much an original invention of his and mine tliat there was no 
likelihood of it being pmotised by anyone else in the world. But this 
consideration did not restrain me in constructing love scenes with ull 
those whose appearance attracted ino. At this period nearly every man 
with whom I came in contact won at least iny transient desire; only 
the quite old and deformed lay outside the scope of my wdehes. 
Many of my amours developed in church; the men who sat near mo were 
the objects of my attention, and the clergyman, whoso sermon 1 did not 
listen to, supplied me with an occasion for reverie on the charms his 
person would have for me under other circumstances. It must have 
been at this time that I began to elaborate ideas of a serried rank of 
congregated thighs across which I lay and was dragged. I would arrange 
them in definite order and then imagine myself drawn across from one 
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to the other somewhat forcibly. Acimirotion or strength wa» beginning 
at this time to have a definite part in my conceptions, but anything of 
th.e nature of cruelty hn<l not then appealed to me. (I except the original 
dream of my childhood, which seems to mo still to stand fantastically 
apart.) In the inventions to which I now ga%*o myself the sense of 
being passed across limbs of different texture and color was subtle and 
pU'Asurahle. 1 think tlie note of constructive cruelty which now fol* 
lowed arose from an imagined rivalry among my lovers for possession of 
mo; the idea that I was desired made me soon take a delight in imagining 
myself torn and snatched alnnit by the contending parties. Presently 
out of this I began oonstnicting definite scenes of violence. I was able 
in imagination to lie in the thick and stress of conglomerated delicious* 
ness of thighs stniggling to hold me: I was able to imagine at least six 
bodies encircling me with passionate contact. At the same time I had 
an ingrained feeling of my own physical smallness in relation to the 
limbs whose contact throw me into such paroxysms of delight. A new 
and HulTiC'icnily lu<licrous invention took possession of mo; I imagined 
myself stnipjicd to the thigh (always, I think, the right one) of the 
man on whom I chose, for the time, to concentraU^ my desires, and so 
to be worn by him during bis dny*s w*ork, hidden beneath his garments* 

I was not conHoious of any dilTicuUy duo to my sixe. The charm of bond* 
ago and compulsion was here, again, in the ascendant. I fancy that it 
was in this counectioii timt 1 first anticipated whipping as the delightful 
climax to my emotions, administered when my poHScssor, at the end of 
his day's work, unclothed himself for rest* 

**Vp to this stage my attraction to the male organ of generation 
had been slight and vague. Ihvo things now contributed to bring 
thouglit of it into prominence. On two or three occasions when I ac¬ 
companied farm laborers to their occupations 1 saw them pause by the 
way to relievo nature. My extreme shyness as regards such matters in 
my own person made this formancc in my presence like an outrage 
on iny modesty; it had about it the suggestion of an indecent solici¬ 
tation to one whose inclination was to headlong and delirious surrender* 
I stood rooted and llusliing with downcast eyes till the act was over 
and was conscious for a considorablo time of stammering speech and 
bewildered faculties. When I afterward reviewed the circumstances they 
ha<l tho sumo attraction for mo that amorous cruelty was just then be¬ 
ginning to oxorciso on my imagination. My mind secretly embraced tho 
(carful swcctne.ss of tho newly discovered sensation, surrounding tho 
porfomianco of tho function with all sorts of atrocious and bizarre in¬ 
ventions. For a time my intellect hung back from accepting this as tho 
central and most flory secret of tho male attraction; but shortly ofter* 
ward, when out walking with my father, I saw him perform tho oomo 
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act; I was ovcrwhclmcil witli emotion and could barelv dra? my feet 
from the spot or my eyes from the damp herbage where he had deposited 
the waters of secrecy. Even today, when my mind has been long ac¬ 
customed to the knowledge of generative facts, I cannot dissociate 
myself from the shuddering charm that moment had for me. Tho 
attraction niy father’s ptcrsou had always had for me was now incrcnseil 
tenfold by the performance I had witnessed (though I had not seen 
the penis in any of these cases), 

“For a considerable time only those lovers were dominant in my 
imagination whom I had witiics.scd in the act tliat had so poignantly 
affected me. My delight now took the form of imagining myself strap]>cd 
to the thighs of the person while this function was in progress. 

“Ily this time I must have been 8 years old. The cold and secret 
relationship of which I have given an account had continued without 
instructing me in any of the nr4lent possibilities it might have stiggi-sted; 
no force or cruelty was used ujon me, no warmth was lavished. It 
made little difference that my companion ha*! now discovered the act of 
masturbation; it had uo meaning to me, since it led to no warmth of 
embrace. Ilis method was to avert hiiiiBcIf from me; I had to fawn upon 
him from the rear and also to invent indecent stories to stimulate his 
imagination. I felt myself a despised instrument, the mere spectator 
of an act which, if directed toward mo with any warmth, would have 
aroused tlie liveliest appcdile. At this time, as I have since seen, my 
companion was gaining knowledge from the ancient classics. For a time 
some charm was imparted by his instructing me to adopt a superineum- 
oont face-lo-face embrace. The beginning of his puberty was enormously 
attractive to me; had lie lieen less coId-bloo«led 1 could have rosiMmded 
passionatidy to his endearinciits; but he always insisted on rigorous 
passivity on my part, and he explained nothing. One day, by a small 
gratuity, ho induced me to offer him my mouth, though I still had no 
conipreheiisjon of the result I was helping to attain. Once the orgasm 
occurred, and the effect was extremely nauseous; after that ho was more 
careful. My companion was a|)proaching manhood, and his demands be¬ 
came more frequent, his exactions more humiliating. 

“At tho same time my pas.sion for male love was growing stronger, 
1 wan able to construct from the unsatisfactory bondage in which I A\-as 
held images of bodily einbroco which I had not before had suJlicicut sense 
of human contact to form, though I seldom imagined any of tho acts 
that in actual experience repulsed me. One day, however, I shirked a 
particularly repulsive humiliation which my companion had forced upon 
me. lie discovered tho deception, rose from the prone position in which 
bo lay, and throwing me across his knees thrashed me violently. I 
submitted witliout a struggle, experiencing a curious sensation of 
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pU*a5'ure in the midst of my pain. When he repented his order I found 
iU newniplishnient no longer repulsive. One of the few plcasurnhle 
meinorie.s this intimacy, extending over years, has left for IDC is that 
moment of abject jiha<enient to one who, with no warmth of feeling, had 
yet once liad sutVicient cnergj' to be brutal to me. 

“It must have been from tliis incident that the calculated efToct of 
(la go lint ion began to have weight with me when I indulged my imagina¬ 
tion. A wish to be repu1?^*d, trampled, >nolated by the object of my 
passion took hohl of iny instincts. Even then—and, indeed, up to iny 
Lilli year—I Inul no idea of normal sexual connection. I knew Yag\iely 
that children were horn from women’s Uidies; I did not know—and 
when told I did not beliovt—the true facts of the inariUl relationship. 
All that 1 hud cxperiem‘«*d—lK)th in fact and imagination—was to me 
so highly individual that I had no notion anything kindred to it could 
exist outsiile of my own experience, i had no notion of sex ns the )>asis 
of life. Even when I eumo gradually to realise that men and women 
were formed in a way that argued coiuuHjtion with each other, I still 
believed it to bo a dissolute sort of conduct, not to be indulged in by 
those who had claims to rcsjx^ctability. 

“I had, however, by this time arrived at a strong attraction toward 
the organs of generation and all aspects ol puberty, and my imagination 
sjK'nt Itself in a fantastic worshi|> of every sign of masculinity. My 
enjoyment now was to imagine myself forced to xmdergo physical humilia¬ 
tion and submission to the caprice of my male captors, and the central 
fact became the discharge of urine from my lover over my body and limbs, 
or, if 1 were very fond of him, I lot it bo in my face. This was followed 
usually by a hulf-carcsslng castigation, in which the hand only was 
instrumental. 

‘*The period of which I am now ^rriting was that of iny entry into 
school life. My imaginary lovers immediately became numerous; all the 
masters and all the boys above a certain age attracted mo; for two I 
had in atldilion a feeling of romantic as well as physical attachment 
Indeed, from this time onward I was never without some heroes toward 
whom I indulged a perfectly separate and tenderly ideal passion. Tho 
aunounocnicnt that one m'us about to leave surprised mo into a |>assioimto 
ut of weeping; yet uiy reserve was so groat and my sense of isolation so 
crushing that I made no efTort at intimacy, and to one for \vhom I felt 
inexhaustible devotion I barely spoke for tho first three years, though 
meeting him daily. At this time the subjecU of my contemplation had 
distinctly individualized methods of approach. Thus in one case I 
imagined wo stood face to face in our night*gear; suddenly mine was 
stripped from me; I was seized and forcibly thrust under his and made 
to hang with my feet ofT the ground by my full \veight on tho ereofc 
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organ which inserted itself between my thiglis; so suspended—my body 
enveloped in the folds of his linen and my face pres>ed uikui his heart—I 
underwent a castigation which continued until I was thrown down tt 
receive a discharge of urine over niy prostrate body. Such images seemed 
to come independently of my will. 

“It was at this time that I found a largo pleasxire in imagining con¬ 
tact with people whom I disliked; the prevailing note of these intimacies 
was always cruelty, to which 1 submitted witli acute relish. I dis¬ 
covered, however, from the ordiiiarj' school exi)oricnces of cor|H>rj»l pun- 
islimcnt, that it had no charm to me when administered for school 
offenses, even from the hands under which at other times I imagined 
myself as delighting to receive pain. The necessarj' link was lacking; 
had I perceived on the part of my judge any liking for the operation, 
there would probably have been a response on my side. On one occa¬ 
sion I was lloggi-d unjustly; conscious ns I was of its cruel insUmd of 
jiidieiaiy character, this was the only castigation I received which had 
in it an element of gratification for iiiy instincts. At the same time I 
never forgave tlie hand that administered it; it is the only instance I 
remember in myself of u grudge nourished for years. 

‘Ofeanwliile, amid this chaos of confused love and hotrod, of relish 
for cruelty and loathing for injustice, my first thoroughly romantic and 
Ideal attachment was developing itaelf. I may say, of those to whom 
romance as well as physical ottachiiient bound me, that they have re¬ 
mained unchangeable parts of my nature. ro<lny, as it was twenty 
years ago, when I think of them the blood gushes to luy brain, my hands 
tingle and moisten with an emotion I cannot subdue: I am at their feet 
worshipping them. Of them my drcjiins were entirely tender; the idea of 
cruelty never touched the t-onception I had of them. Ilut I return to 
that one who was the chief infiuenee of my youth: older than myself 
by only three years, he was of fine build and athletic, with ailolescence 
showing In his face; my tremulous beginnings of worship were confirmed 
by a word ot encouragement thrown to mo one day as I went to receive 
my first Hogging; no doubt my siiinll, seared face excited his kind pity. 
I made it my concern afterward to let him know that I had not cried 
under the ordeal, and I believe he passed the word around that I had 
taken my punishment pluckily. So little contact had I with him that 
beyond constant worship on my part I remembor nothing till, about 
three years later, I received from him a kind, half-joking solicitation, 
spoken In clean and simple language. So terrific was my shyness and 
secrecy that I had even then no idea that familiarity of the sort was 
common enough in schools. I was absolutely unable to connect my owm 
sensations with those of the world at large or to believe that others felt 
as I did. On this occasion 1 simply felt that some shrewd thrust had 
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l>een made at me for the detection of my secret. He had drawn me upoc 
his kneej I sat there silcnt> flushing and dumbfounded. He made no 
attempt to press mo; he had, as he thought, said enough if I chose to 
be reciprocal; beyond that ho would not tempt me. A few years ago I 
heard of him married and prosperous. 

“In following up my emotions in this direction I have far out- 
stripped the period up to which I have given a complete exposition of 
iiiy devefopmont. I must have been more than 12 years old before 
scliool life persuaded me to face (as taught by sniggering novices) the 
actual facts of sexual intercourse. At the Bamo time I learned that 1 
had means of extracting enjoyment from my own bo<Iy in a definite 
direction which I had not till then suspected. A growing resistance on 
zny part to his cold desires had Jed to a break with my former intimate; 
to the last he had taught me nothing, except distaste for himself. I now 
found rea<ly teachers right and left of me. One of my schoolfellows 
invited me to watch him in the process of masturbation; the spectacle 
left me quite unmoved; the result appeared to me far less exciting than 
the discharge of urine which, until then, I had ossociated with male 
virility. I wus so accusUmuMl to my own lone amorous broodings that 
the effort an<l action required for this process, when I attempted to 
imitate it, disamcerted my thoughts and inU*rfered with concentration 
on my own inventions. I had never experienced the pleasure accom¬ 
panying the spasm of emission, and there seemed to bo nothing worth 
trying for along that road. I desisted and n^turned to my reveries. 1 
was now in a perfect maze of promiscuity; there must have been at least 
fifty people who attracted me ot tliat time. I developed a liking for 
imagining myself between two lovers, gcncrolly men who were physical 
eontrasU. It was my Imhit to analyze ns minutely as possible thoso 
who attracted me. To gain intimacy with what was below the surface 
I studied with attention their hands, the wrists where they disappeared 
(showing the hair of the forearm), and the neck; I estimated the com¬ 
parative size of the generative organs, the formation of the thighs and 
buttocks, and thus constructed a presentment of the whole tnau. Tlio 
more vividly I could do this, the keener was tho pleasure I was ablo to 
obtain from their contemplated embraces* 

“Till now I had been absolutely untouched by any moral scruples* 
I had the usual acquiescence in the religious beliefs in which I bad been 
trained; it did not enter my head that there was any divine law, one 
way or the other, concerning tho allurements of tho imagination. From 
my thirteenth year slight bints of uneasiness began to creep into my 
conscience. I began perhaps to understand tliat the formulas of religion, 
to which I had listened all my life with as little attention as possible, 
had some meaning which now and then touched tbo circumstances of 
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my own life. I had not yet realized that my past foretold my future, 
and that women would be to me a repulsion instead of an attraction 
where things sexual were concerned. I had the full conviction that one 
day I should l>c married; I had also some fear that as I grew to man¬ 
hood I might succumb to the temptations of loose women. I had an 
incipient revulsion from such a fate, and this seemed to me to indicate 
that moral stirrings were at work within me. One night I was amorously 
attacked in my bedroom by two of the domestics. I experienced an acute 
horror which I hid under laughter; my resistance was so desperate that 
I escaped with a tickling. I had boon accustomed to sit on the servants* 
knees, a habit I had innocently retained from childhood; I can now 
Tccall in detail the approaches thcdc women had been used to make me. 
At the time 1 was utterly oblivious that anything was intended. 

*‘I was equally oblivious to tbingn that bad a nearer relation to my 
own feelings. In passing along u side-street one night I was overtaken 
by a man who began conversation on the weather, lie asked me if I 
were not cold, began passing his hand up and down my back; then came 
a question about caning at school, whether certain parU of me were not 
sore, leading to an investigating touch. I put his hand aside shyly, but 
did not resent the action. Presently he was for exploring iny trousers 
pockets and I begun to think him a pickpocket; repulsed in that direc¬ 
tion, he returned to rubbing my back. The sensation was pleasant. 1 
now took him for a pimp who wished to take me to a prostitute, and 
as at that time I had begun to realize that such pleasures were not to 
zny taste I was glad to find myself at my destination, and said good-bye 
sharply, leaving him standing full of a»>toni6bmcnt at his failure with 
One who had tiiken his advances so pleasantly. I could not bring myself 
to believe that others had the same feelings as myself. Later 1 realized 
my escape, not without a ccrUun amount of regret, and constructed for 
my own pleasure a dilTercnt termination to the incident. 

was now so i)ossc8scd by masculine attraction lliat I became a 
lover of all the heroes I read of in books. Some became as vivid to ino 
as those with whom 1 was living in daily contact. For a time 1 bcoimc 
an ardent lover of Kai^oleon (the incident of his anticipation of the 
nuptials with his second wife attracting me by its impetuous brutality), 
of Edward I, and of Julius Ccesar. Charles II I remember by a caressing 
cruelty with which my imagination gifted him. Jugurtha was a great 
acquisition. Bothwcll, Judge JofTcrics, and many villains of history and 
fiction appealed to mo by tlieir cruelty. 

*^I had become an adept in the mental construction necessary for 
the satisfaction of my desires. And yet up to that date I hud never 
seen the nude body of a fuII*gro>vn adult. I had no knowledge of Uie 
extent to which hair in certain instances develops on the torso; in* 
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deed, my efforts at characterization centered, for the most part, around 
the thiphs and genorativo orgsins. At this time one of my schoolfellows 
eaw a common workman, known to me by name, bathing in a stream 
with some companions; all his body was. my informant told mo, covered 
with hair from throat to lK>lly. In face the man was coarse and repulsive, 
but I now begsin to regard him as a lovely monstrosity, and for many 
nights embraced the vision of him passionately, with face buried in tho 
jungle growth of hair that covered his chest. I was, for the first time, 
conscious of delibi-ratrly (and successfully) willing, not to see his face, 
which was di9t4istcful to me. At the same time another schoolfellow 
told me, concerning a master who bathed with the boys, that hair showed 
above his hnthing drnwers ns high as the navel. I now began definitely 
to construct boxlies in detail; the suggestion of extensive hairiness mad¬ 
dened me with delight, hut remained in my mind strongly associated with 
cruelty; my liairv lovers never behaved to me with tenderness; every* 
thing at this period, I think, tended to draw me toward force and violenca 
ns an expression of umutivenoss, A schoolfellow, a few years my senior, 
of a crnol, bullying disposition, took a particular delight in inlUeting 
pain on me; he had particularly i>ointed shoes, and it was his custom 
to make mo stand with my back to him while he addressed me in petting 
and caressing tones; just when his words wore at their kindliest he 
would inflict a sharp stroke with the tot* of his lioot so as to reach the 
most tender part of my fundament; the iwiin was exquisite; I wa» 
conscious that he experienced sexual pleasure (I had seen definite signs 
of it lieneath his clothing), and. though loathing him, I would, after I 
had suffered from his kicks, throw myself into liis imaginary embraces 
and indulge in a perfect rage of abject submission. Yet oil tho time I 
would gladly have kille<l him. 

“At tho age of 14 I went, for a time, to a farm-house, where I 
was .allowed to mingle familiarly with the farm-laborers, a fine sot of 
muscular young men. I became n groat favorite, and. having childish, 
caressing manners a good deni behind ray real age, 1 was allowed to take 
many liberties with them. They all lived under the farmer’s roof in Uio 
old fusliioneil way, and in the evening I used to sit on their knees and 
caress and hug them to my heart’s content. They took it pWcgmatically; 
it apparently gave them no surprise. One of tho men used to return my 
squeezes and caresses and once allowed me to put my hand under his 
shirt, but there were no further liberties. 

“It was not until I was nearly 15 that tho event happened which 
made me, for the first time, restless in my enforced solitude. I was 
verging on puberty, and perhaps in the hope that I should find my own 
development met by a corresponding warmth I again came into intimate 
relations witli tho companion whose frigid performances had caused me 
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weariness and disgust. Ho was now u man, having reached majority- He 
put me into his bed while he undressed himself and came toward me in 
perfect nudity. In a moment wo were in each other’s arms and the 
dcliciousncsd of that moment intoxicated me. Suddenly, lying on the 
bed, I felt attacked, as I thought, by an imperative need to make water- 
1 leaped up with a hurried excuse, but already the paroxysm had sub¬ 
sided. Ko discharge came to my relief, yet the need seemed to have 
passed. I returned to my oompanioii, but the glamour of the meeting 
was already over. My companion evidently found more pleasure in my 
person than when I was a mere child; I felt moved and fluttered by the 
pleasure ho took in pressing liis face against certain parts of iny 1x)dy, 
On a second occasion, one day, I seemed involuntarily about to transgress 
decency, but agsiio, us Iwforo, separated myself, and remained ignorant of 
what it was on which I liud verged in my excitement. At another 
meeting, however, 1 had been allowed to prolong iny embrace and to act, 
indeed, upon my full instincts. Once more I felt suddenly the coming of 
something acutely impending; I took my courage in iny hands and went 
boldly forward. In another moment I had hold of tlu* mysterious secret 
of masculine energ}*, to which all my years of dilirious imaginings had 
been but as a waiting at the threshold, the knocking on a closed door. 

^^It was inevitable that from that day our intimacy should 
dwindle into dissolution (though other causes anticipated this natural 
decay), but I no longer found masturbation a dry an<l wearisome 
formula. In my novitiate I was disheartened to find how long it took 
me to dissociate myself from the contemplative and attach myself to the 
active form of self-gratification. But I presently found myself com¬ 
mitted to iho repetition of the act three times a day. On almost the 
last occasion I met tny intimate he showed an exceptional ardor. At 
that meeting ho proposed to attempt an act I had not previously con¬ 
sidered possible, far less had I heard that it was considered the worst 
criminal connection tliat could take place. I had a slight fear of pain, 
but was willing to gratify him, and for tho first time found in my submis¬ 
sion n union of the tw'o amative instincts W'hich had before disputed 
sway in me: the instinct for tenderness and tlie instinct for cruelty. 
Pedicatio failed to take place, but I received an embrace which for tho 
first time gave mo full satisfaction. 2^Iy delight was enormous; I w*as 
filled with emotions. I have no words to describe the extraordinary 
charm of the w'arm, smooth flesh u|x>n mine, and tho rougher contact 
of the hairy parts. Yet I was conscious, even at tlic time, that this was 
but iho physical side of pleasure, and that be w'os not and never could 
bo one whom I might truly 1>c said to love. 

was now in my sixteenth year, and under the influence of 
tliese and many other emotions then, for the first time, begioning to seise 
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me, a sense of literary power and a desire to express myself through 
imaginative charnieU began to take hold of me. I feared that iny in* 
(lalgenco was having an enfeebling power on my faculties (I Imd begun 
to exi>erieiice p)i\>ic*al languor and depression), and certain religious 
scruples, the re>ult of iny early training, took hold of mo. For the first 
time X iK'caine eoiiseious that the ardors I felt toward my own sex were 
a diversion of the sex-instinct itself, and to my astonishment and con¬ 
sternation 1 found by chance ihe practices I had already indulgc'd 5n 
definitely denounced in the Bible us nn abomination. From that 
moment bc»gan n struggle which lasted for yours. 1 made a final broach 
with my former intimate, and thereupon a long dispute took place be¬ 
tween the conllicting inlluences that strove for possession of my body. 
For a time 1 broke olF the habit of masturbation, but 1 could not sc 
easily rid myself of the mental indulgence, mIucU was now almost an 
essential sedative for inducing sleep. At this time a visit to the sea¬ 
side, where, for the first time, I was able to sec men bathing in complete 
nudity, frankly, in the full light of day, plunged me again for a time 
headforemost into imaginative amours, and my scruples and resolu¬ 
tions were Jiung to the winds. But, on the whole, I hud now entered a 
stage which, fur want of u Indter tiTin, I must describe as the emotion¬ 
ally moral. To whatever depth of indulgence I dcscen<lod I carried a 
sense of obliquity with luo; I believed that I was a rebel from a law, 
natural and divine, of which yet no itiHtinci had been implanted in 
me. 1 still hold unquestioned the truth of the religion I had been 
brovight up in, and my whole life, every thought of my brain, every 
impulse of my body, were in direct antagonism to the will of God. At 
times physical desire broke down these barriers, but I practised con¬ 
siderable restraint physically, though not mentally, and made great 
clTorts to conquer my aversion from women and extreme devotion for 
men, without the slightest success. I was 30, however, before I found a 
com pan ion to love me in the way my nature required. I am quite a 
healthy pevHon, and capable of working nt very high pressure. Under 
sexual freedom I have become stronger.’’ 

IlisTouY XXII.—T. J., aged 60j man of letters. Height 6 feel 
7 inches; weight 10 stone, but formerly much less* Belongs to an 
entirely normal family, all married and with children, 

‘‘Owing to the fact that my mother suffered from some malady 
the whole |)eriod of gestation prior to my birth, I came into the 
world 60 puny a child, so ill-nourished, that for some time the doctors 
despaired of my life. Till the ago of puberty, though never ill, I 
suffered greatly from delicate health. I was abnormally sensitive and 
all iny affections and passions extraordinarily developed. Owing to 
my brotliors being much older than myself X was thro>vn into the society 
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of my £isUr« Till 8 years old she was my chief playmate* With her I 
played with dolls and abandoned myself wholly to the delights of an 
imaginary land which was much more rc4il to me than the Morld around 
me* I never remember learning to read, but at 5 the Arabian Sights 
and Kingsley^s Hcrcioard f/w; Wake were my favorite bjoks. Living in 
the country the society of other children was diflieult to obtain. My 
W’hole atlections centered in my father, luy mother having died when I 
xs’os a child. This afTection for my father was rather a morbid passion 
which absorbed my Hie. 1 dared not leave his side for fear of a iiual 
separation from him. I would wake him when asleep to see if he still 
lived. To this day, though bo died twenty-six years ago, his memory 
haunts me* 

**My first abnormal desires were connected with him. I had seen 
him occasionally micturating in the garden ulkys or out in the country. 
These occasions excited me UTribly, and 1 would, if i>ossible, wait till 
ho had gone, and touch the humid leaves, drawing a terrible pleasure 
from the contact* Afterward, though he never suspected it, desire for 
him became a consuming passion, and I remember on one occasion, 
when on a holiday, 1 occupied the same bed with him, the excitement 
of his propinquity brought on such a formidable attack of heart pal¬ 
pitation that my father called in the family physician on our return 
home* Needless to say my heart was found quite sound* The desire 
still remains after all these years, and nothing excites mo more even 
now than the memory of my father in his morning bath. 

*^The whole world for mo in my early childhood was peopled with 
imaginary beings. While still a young child 1 would invent stories 
and relate them to any listener 1 could find, one such story lusting 
three years. I w*as an omnivorous reader, but my favorite reading was 
poetry. At 7 1 could repeat tlic greater {uirt of Loiigfellow’n poems; 
Scott followed; then ililton captivated me when I was 14; then como 
Tennyson, Arnold, Swinburne, and Morris. Later came the Greek and 
Latin poets* l^m 7 years on I wrote verses to my father. Till 8 
yearn 1 was excessively timid of the dark and, indeed, of all loneliness. 
This passed, however, and developed into an extreme sonsitivenesH of 
seeing or meeting people. Even on a country road 1 would walk miles 
out of my way to avoid meeting the ordinary yokel* At this period 
my day*dreams were my favorite occupation* Even to the present day 
my visions take up the greater part of my lifo. Though timid I was 
not wanting in courage* At an early age I would fight boys even 
older than myself* Later I have risked my life many times in various 
parts of Europe* As regards sports, I can do a littto of everything: 
swimming, riding, fencing, shooting,—a little of each* Cricket and 
football 1 also played passably* but sports never interested me much* 
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Literature became and is the passion of my life and for some years bas 
remained my sole occupation. 

'^At 8 years the sexual inversion began to manifest itself, though 
till I had attained 10 yesirs of age 1 was practically quite innocent. 
At 8 years of age, my family removed to another country and I made 
tho acquaiiitanee of a little boy who attracted me sexually. We urns* 
turbatecl in company, without any reason except the pleasure of seeing 
ouch other exposed. Then I had connection %\ith him in a mini. This 
really at that time was an exception to my ordinary tastes which 
speedily developed into an intense desire of /e/fa/to and later on of inter* 
crural pleasures. This latter perhaps may be accounted for by tho visit 
to our house of a small boy with whom I slept for about u year. Every 
night during this period, I had inlercrural connection with him twice 
and sometimes three times. Tlicn came a consuming passion for all 
young boys and very old men. Boys after 14 or 15 ceased to attract 
mo, more particularly when the hair of tho pubes began to develop. 
From H to 14, when first 1 had se.xuni omissions, I masturbated at every 
opportunity. From 14 to 27, always once a day, gimerally twice and 
sometimes three times a day. At 27 I took rooms and formed 
ae<]uaintance with the family occupying the house. The boys, one by 
one, were allowed to slet'p with me and I conceived nn extraordinary 
passion for one of them, an attachment which lasted till I Cnully left 
England. The attachment was much more tliat of a man for his wife 
ami had nothing degrading in it. I was wretched when away from 
him, and as he was very attached to sport of all kinds I sufTerod Mivers 
kinds of death* each time that I imagined his life to be endangered. I 
cun honestly say that in each of my atUichincnts, and I have had many, 
tho prevailing sentiment wus tho delight of protecting a weaker being 
than myself. Each person whom I have loved has lioen perfectly normal 
and all are now fathers of families. Each still regards mo witli 
afTcciion and respect in spite of what has passed between us. All my 
life 1 have been ]>ossessed with the passion for paternity, I could almost 
say maternity. Willingly would I have suffered tho pains of hell 
could 1 have lx>rno a son to tho person I loved. That 1 can honestly 
say has been the dominant instinct of my life* In ray passion I have 
never been brutal, nor save under the inllucnco of wine have I had 
coiiiieetion with men over the age of puberty. In Southern Europe my 
c.xpericncos have been tho same, a predominant passion for a boy 
exhibiting itself in overj' species of protecting care, and though ter¬ 
minating so far as sexual passion was concerned when the boy reached 
16 or 10 years, yet still lasting and enduring in an honest and un¬ 
selfish affection. At the ago of 51, I still masturbate once or twice a 
week, though I long for some person whom I love to share the pleasure 
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with me. I tried vainly at the age of 27 to bring myself into line 
with others. Prostitutes caused ino horror, whether male or female. 1 
attempted the act of coitus four or five time-, twice with women of 
loose lives and at other times with married women. Save in one case 
the attempts were either abortive or CJiused me extreme disgrust. 

“l^ractically from the lime of puberty 1 have attracted sexually 
not only women but men. Women, oddly enough, though 1 care 
nothing for them sexually, either hate me. or adore me, and I have had 
five offers of muriage. At the same time up till five years ago, I wns 
pursued by men and have had the oddest experiences both in England 
and abroad. In the early period of this history 1 suffcre<l tremen¬ 
dously from the feeling that I was isolated and unique in the world, 
I strove against the habit of masturbation and my jK-rverted tastes 
with all my might. Scourges, vigils, burnings, all were of no avail. 
Deeper reading in the Classics showed me how common wns the taste 
of 8CX for the same sex. At 27 I began to have a settled philosophy. 
Then a.s now, I made endless resolutions to avoid masturbation, though 
I can sec nothing WTong in the mutual act of two persons drawn to¬ 
gether by love. I am and .ilway-s have l>cen an extremely religious man, 
and if I am not altogether an orthodox Catholic, «lo my duties and have 
a high sense of the Bupcmatural. I suffered much from melancholy 
from my earliest years. At 18, though nothing definitely was wrong, 
a vague but profound malaise induced me to open the veins of iny 
arm. I fainted, however, and was promptly succored. At the ago of 
35, after a return from abroad, I took an enormous dose of poison. 
This time again a singular coincidence saved me, and I once more 
came back to life. After this I pur{>osely went abroad to obtain death 
and sought it in every possible way. Quito in %niin, as you see. One 
thing I have never had a fear of, but have always longed for—D«>nth. 
1 am sure that if wo only knew what joys lay on the other side of 
death, the whole world would rush madly to suicide. I have, apart 
from any pen'ersion of taste, an honest and genuine passion for children 
and aniinals, and 1 am never liappior than when in their society. Ih>tl» 
adore me. 

'‘Aly life has not dimmed nor deadened my faculties, for I am 
occupied at the present time with very important work and 1 write 
steadily. But iny real life is passed in my visions, which take me into 
another %vorld quite as real as this sensuous one, and whore I always 

retreat on all occasions possible. And yet, a strange paradox_I am 

a convinced Stoic and almost confine my reading to Epictetus, Kfarcus 
Aurelius, and the ‘Imitation.’ I am extremely emotional, fond of the 
society of women, though I loathe the sexual side of them, and when 
I love, though passion is certainly inextricably mixed, the prevailing 
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sentiment is spirituaK I shall probably end by being n Carthusian 
or a fakir." 

IIiSTOBT XXIII.—Englishman, aged 70, of German descent oo 
father's side. Was first child of bis mother, who was 36 at his birth; 
a younger brother normal; has no oUier relatives. 

11c was brought up in England, and went to school at the age 
of 13. At a very early age, between 0 and 8, was deeply impressed by 
the hnnd?4)nje face of a young man, n royal trumpeter on horseback, 
seen in a procession. This, and the sight of the naked lK>dy of young 
men in a rowing-match on the river, caused great commotion, but not of 
a definitely sexual charaetcr. This was increased by the sight of a 
beautifui male model of a young Turk smoking, with his dress open in 
front, showing much of the breast and below the waist. Ue became 
familiar with pictures, admired the mate ilg^ircs of Italian martyrs, 
and the full, rich forms of the Antinous, and he read with avidity the 
Arabian Xights and otlicr Oriental tales, translations from the classics, 
Suetonius, Petronius, ctc« Ho drc\v naked models in life schools, and de« 
lighted in male ballet-dancers. As a child, he used to perform in private 
thcalriculs; he excelled In female parts, and sang the songs of Madame 
Vestris, encouraged in this by bis father. 

The sexual organs have never been fully developed, and the 
testicles, though large, arc of a flabby consistence* He cannot whistle. 
Ho thinks he ought to have been a woman. 

At school he was shy and reserved, and had no particular intimacy 
with anyone, although he once desired it. He learned self-abuse from 
his younger brother, who bad learned it from an older boy. He has 
never had erotic dreams. He never touched anyone but his brother until 
later when travelling in Ualy, and then only his fellow-traveller. When 
travelling in Asia Minor he had many opportunities, but always put thorn 
aside from fear, aftorsvard regretting his fcarfulness* Ho yearned for 
intimacy with particular friends, but never dared to express it. He 
went much to theaters, and what he saw there incited him to masturba* 
tioD. When he was about 30 years of age his reserve^ and his fear 
of treachery and extortion, were at last overcome by an incident which 
occurred late at night at the Royal Exchange, and again in a dark 
Toecss in the gallery of the Olympic Theater when Gustavus Prooko 
was performing. From that time the Adel phi Theater, the Italian 
Opora, and the open parks at night became his fields of adventure* 
Ho remarks that among people crowding to witness a fire be found 
many opportunities. Bis especial intimates were a railway clerk and 
an Italian model. In more recent years ho has chiefly found gratifica* 
tion among footmen and policemen* 

He is exclusively passive; also likes mutual fallatio^ He used 
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greatly to admire finely developed forms (conscious of liis own short¬ 
comings), shapely limbs, and delicate browTi hair, and always admired 
strength and manly vigor. He never took any interest in boys, and has 
always been indilTerent to women. 

Histoby XXIV.—A medical man, English, aged 30. He believes 
that his father, who was a magistrate, was very sj-mpathetic toward 
men; on several occasions he has sat with him on the bench when cases 
of ind-icent assault were brought tip; he discharged three cases, 
although there could bo little doubt ns to their guilt, and was very 
lenient to the others. 

From the age of 9 he loved to sleep with his brother, ten years 
older, who was in the navy; they slept in dilferent beds, and the child 
went to bed early, but he always kept awake to see bia brother undress, 
as he adored his naked body; and would then get into his bed. Ho 
learned the habit of masturbation from his brother at the age of 9; at 
that time there was no sexual orgasm, bub watching it in his brother 
was a perpetual source of wonder and pleasure During his brother’s 
absence at sea the boy longed for his return and would practice self¬ 
abuse with the thought of his brother’s naked body before him. This 
brother’s death was a source of great grief. At the age of 12 he went 
to boarding-school and was constantly falling in love with goo<l-Iooking 
boys. He was always taken into one of tlie bigger boys’ beds. At this 
age he was thoroughly able to enjoy tlie sexual orgasm with boys. 
His erotic dreams have always been of men and especially of boys; he 
has never dreamed se.xually of women- From Uio ago of 9 to the ago 
of 21, when he left school, ho never gave women ai thought sexually, 
tlwugh ho always liked their society. For two years after leaving 
school ho had connection with women, not because he thought there 
was sin in loving bis own sex, but because he regarded it os a thing 
that no one did after leaving school. During these two years ho still 
really preferred men and used to admire the figures of soldiers and 
sailors. He then paid a visit to London, which iiuxy bo described in 
his own words: “I went to see an old schoolfellow who was living 
there. In his room was a young fellow, fair, extremely good looking, 
with a good figure and charming manners. From that moment all my 
past recollections came back. I could not get him out of my mind; in 
fact, I was in love with him. I pictured him naked before me i\» n 
lovely statue; my dreams were frequent at night, always of him. For 
a fortnight aftenvard I practised masturbation with Uie picture of his 
lovely face and form always before me. Wo became fast friends, and 
from that day women have never entered my thoughts.” 

Although up to the present ho lias no wish or intention to marry, 
he believes tliat ho will eventually do so, because it is thought desirable 
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fn his profession; bnt ho is cjuite sure thnt his love and affection for 
men and boys will never lessen. 

In earlier life he preferred men from 20 to 35; now be likes 
boys from IG upward; grooms, for instance, who must be good looking, 
well developed, cleanly, and of a lovable, unchanging nature; but he 
would prefer gentlemen, lie does not care for mere mutual embracing 
and reciprocal masturbation; when he really loves a man he desires 
priHcaiio in which he is himself the passive subject. 

lie has curly hair and moustache, and >velbdeveloped sexual 
orgjins. His habits arc masculine; he has always enjoyc<l field sports, 
and can swim, ride, drive, and skate. At the same time, he is devoted 
to music, can draw and paint, and is an ardent admirer of male 
statuary. While fond of practical occupations of every sort, he die* 
likes anything that is theoretical. 

He adds: ‘‘As a mediail man, I fail to see morally any un- 
hcnithincss, or anything that nature should be ashamed of, in con¬ 
nection with, and sympathy for, men.’* 

History XXV.—^A. S. Schoolmaster, aged 46. 

“Aly father %va«, I should say, below the average in capacity* for 
friendship. He liketl young girls, and was never interested in boys. 
He was a man of strongly riiritanical morality, capible of condemning 
with gloomy bitU>riiesH. He was also a man capable of great sacrifice 
for principle, and mentally very well endowed. My mother was a 
clever, practical woman, with wide sympntliies. She was capable of 
warm friendship, especially toward those younger than herself. Her 
father (whom I never saw) was a teacher. He was devoted to his 
wife, hut also delighted in the company of young men. He bad 
si ways some young man on his arm, my mother %vould tell roe* My 
mother’s family is of Welsh descent. I learned to read at 6, and 1 can 
scarcely have been more than 0 when 1 used to read again and again 
Dtivid'a lament for Absalom. Kveii now 1 can dimly recall the siren 
(harm for me of that melancholy refrain, ‘0 my son Absalom. 

O Absalom, niy son, my sonT Of late, when 1 have iliought 
of the amount of devotion I have shown to lads, and the amount 1 
have sometimes suffered for them, I have felt as if there were 8omc« 
tiling almost weirdly prophetic in that early incident. 

“I was ohvays an impressionable creature. My mother was very 
musical, and her singing ‘got hold’ of me wonderfully. The dramatic 
and the poetic always strongly appealed to me. 

“1 felt I should like to act; but I never dared. In the same way 
I felt that one day 1 should like to bo a schoolmaster, but 1 dared 
not say so. A shy, retiring creature was obviously imfltted for such 
occupations. Well the teaching came about, and the strange part 
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WAS that the bovs were somehow or other attracted by mo^ and the 
‘worst' customers were attracted most. And there came a chance of 
acting too. Owing to some ilifliculties about the cast in a play at 
school^ I took a part. After that I hncio that (witliin a ci^rtain 
range) I could act. 1 spent two holidays with a dramatic company. 
I should undoubtedly have remained on the stage, but for one tiling. 
I doD*t wish to be sanctimonious^ but dirty and ugly jokes are odious 
to me. It was this sort of thing that drove me away. 1 threw' myself 
into the school work instead* 

“It was partly the dramatic interest, partly a quite genuine 
interest in human nature^ that led me to do some preaching too. 
Wlien I had been badly hurt by one or two youngsters whom I loved, 
I thought of going in for pastoral work, but this too was given up— 
and very wisely. I should never be able to work comfortably with any 
organization. For one Uiiug I have a way of taking ou new idisas, and 
organizations do not like that. For another^ all social functions are 
anathema to roe. 

“Interest in ‘art’ as usually understood began to be marked only 
after I was 30. It started with architecture and passed on to painting 
and sculpture. The tendency to do rather a variety (loo great a 
variety) of things ebarncterizes many uranians. We arc rather like the 
labile chemical compounds; our molecules readily rearrange themselves. 

“As a boy of 10 I had the ordinary swocthearting with a girl of 
the same age. The incident is w*orth perhaps a little further com* 
roont for tho following reason: When I was 10 years old the girl 
lived with us for a year. She was a nice, pleasant, briglit girl, and she 
thought a great deal of roe. I w*as strongly attracted by her. I re* 
member especially one little incident. I had been showing her how 
to do some algebra and she wos kneeling at the table by the side of 
my chair. Her hair was flowing over her shoulders and she looked 
rather charming. She expressed w*arm admiration of the w*ay 1 had 
worked the problem out. I remember that I deliberately squashed out 
the feeling of attraction that came over me. 1 scarcely Know* why I 
did this; but 1 fancy there was a vague sense tlmt I did not want 
my work disturbed. There was no sexual attraction or, at Iciist, none 
tluit was manifest. The girl, there is no doubt, grew to love me. I 
am sorry to say that in two other cases, later, women loved me, and 
have both ]>crinancntly remained unmarried on roy account. 1 sometimes 
feel that in a wisely free society I should bo able to give both of these 
women children. That I believe I could do, and 1 think it would be an 
immense satisfaction to them. A permanent union with a woman 
would, however, be impossible to me. A permanent union with a man 
would, I believe, be possible. At least I know that attractions which 
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)i:ive been at all homosexual in character hare in my case been very 
luijting. 

“I was strongly attracted when not more than 13 to a lad slightly 
older, it was a love story, there is no doubt, but I do not recollect 
any outer sexual signs. There were other passing cases, bub in no case 
\M«s there any warm resjwnse till I was 15. I then made friends with a 
lad of entirely dilierent type from myself. 1 was a reader. 1 liked 
long walks and fresh air, but I was too sby to go in for sirorts. Indeed 
1 was friglitfully sliy. He was a great sjxjrtsinan and always at home 
in Hcxiety. Hut lie asked me to help him with some work, and we took 
to working together. I grew passionately fond of him. Ilia caresses 
always caused some erection. I’evaonally, I believe it would have been 
wiser to have obtained complete sexual expression. Tlic absence of 
kiiowleilgc led to two distinctly undesirable results. The first was 
marked congestion and pain at times; the second was a tendency to a 
sort of modified masoehiMn. There is always, I supjioso, some orotio 
attraction about the butUK-ks, ami of course also, to boys, they afiord 
ail irresistibly attractive mark for a good smack. I found tliat when 
lliis lad spanked me it produced some amount of sexual excitement, 
and the desire for this form of stimulus grew upon me. The result, 
in my case, was l>nd. It was sensualism, not love. I can say this with 
confalence, because in a much later case of deeply passionate love, I 
shrank from any such method, but the mutual, naked embrace I found 
was for mo an nbeolutcly natural and pure expression of love. I never 
felt any touch of gros-sness in it, and it destroyed the carliftr and (for 
me at h-ast) less wholesome desire. 

“The school friendship disappeared with the marriage of my 
friend. I was furiously jealous, and the young man’s mother was 
opposed to me, but I still think of that early friendship with tender' 
ncHs. I know that my boy friend was the first who made me capable 
of self-expression, the first who taught me how to make friends at nil. 
And if ho still cared for mo, I know that his love would be dear to 
me still. 

“My chief regret, os I look back, is that I did not know about 
these things early. I cannot but think tliat all youngsters should 
be spoken to about the lovo of comrades and encouraged to seek help 
ill any sort of trouble that this may bring. Wo horaogeiiic folk may 
be but a small percentage of mankind, hut our numbers are still great, 
and surely tlic making or marring oT our lives should count for some* 
thing. At college I fell violently in lovo with a friend w’ith whom I 
did work in science. Ho loved me too, though not with such heat. He 
also was largely uraninn, hut this 1 only realized a year or two back, 
lie remains unmarried, and is still my friend. We did some research 
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work together which is pretty well knowD. I nm qmte sure tlmt the 
love wo had for caeli other gave tremendous zest to our work and 
greatly increased our powers* 

I was working at college I was interested iu a lad who 
was working as errand boy for a city 6rm. I helped him to get better 
train!ngi and spent money on him. My father was iimkiiig mo some 
allowance at the time and demurred. 1 said I would in future support 
myself^ and in this way came to take up schoolmastering. I at once 
became quite absorbed in my work with tho boys. Of course I loved 
them. And here 1 feel 1 must touch ujwn what seems to mo a char* 
acteristic of most of us urutiians. Oiir gimital org^ins are with ns 
ordinarily and usually organs of expression. Tlie c.ean*minded hetero* 
genic nmn is apt to look upon such a view of the genital organs ns 
monstrous; wo, on the other hand, are compelled (ut least for our- 
selves) to regard it ns the natural and pure one. For my o\vjx part 1 
had many Puritan prejudices—prejudices that I retained for many a 
long and weary day—but my alTection for those of my own sex so 
often expressed itself by some sexual stirring, and more or less erec¬ 
tion, tlmt 1 was obliged to look upon this as inevitable, and in general 
I paid no attention to it whatever. It was the older boyd who some* 
times attracted me strongly My love for them was I know a 
genuinely spiritual thing, though inevitably liaving some physical 
expression. 1 was capable of great devotion to them and sacrifice foi 
them, and I would certainly ratlior have died than have injured them. 
The boys got on well with me. I was never weak with them, ond 1 
was able to allow all kinds of familiarities without any loss of respect- 
The older boys usually, out of class, called me by my Christian name, 
and I remember one writing to ask me whether he might do so, as it 
made him feel Nearer' to me. A few of tlie lads I of course loved witli 
special devotion. They kissed me and loved to have me embrace them. 
One of these was, I now know, pure urnnian, and there was in his case 
certainly some sexual response, but though 1 often slept with him, 
when he was a lad of 17 and 18, there was never any idea in our minds 
of any sexual act. We are still warm friends, and always kiss when 
wo meet. Looking back upon those days, I feel that I was a little 
inclined to pass on from one love to another, but each was a genuine 
devotion, and involved real bard work on the lad^s behalf. And I know 
tlmt where tho lad stuck to me into manhood a real tenderness nm} 
love remain sUll. 

'^While teaching I made the acquaintance of a non-conformist 
minister, who, though happily married, had certainly some hoiiiogouic 
tendencies. He was most devoted to boys and helped me with regard to 
some difiicult cases. It was the difficult cases that alwaj^s ottruoted 
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mo. I had to punish these lads and my friend recommended spanking 
evith the hand on the bare buttocks. I mention that I adopted this 
method, because it might have been thought npccialiy dangerous to me. 
It certainly never produced in me the remotest suggestion of any sexual 
act^ though it did sometimes produce a slight amount of sexual excite* 
ment. I disregarded this, or put it out of my mind, as I found the 
method most cfTicacious. It %vas capable of great variation of intensity^ 
and the boys %vere always ready to joke about it. I never came across 
a case where any sexual excitement was produced by it. Tlie boys 
whom 1 bad to be most *down^ on almost always, however, grew 
fonder of me. There may bo a slight and normal masochistic tendency 
in most boys, and perhaps the erogenic character of the buttocks has 
something to do with the development of atrection. If so, I am 
inclined to regard it as normal and useful rather than otherwise, for in 
my experience no undesirable result was ever produced. But then, of 
course, there was no playing with the business; that might, 1 am sure, 
in some cases bo decidedly injurious. 

‘^One experience of my schooliiiaHtcring days is, I think, important 
in its bearing upon general sexual psychology. I always noticed that 
during the term I was spcciolly free from Svet dreams.* What is 
noteworthy is this: During tonn there was never anything more than 
1 very partial sexual expression of any feeling of mine, such expres- 
jion indeed as was wholly inevitable. Tliere was therefore no actual 
loss of semen, and it seems clear that the *wct dreams* wero not due to 
mere physical pressure. The psychic satisfaction of love in this case 
made tho complete physical expression less urgent. But it was a 
love of a distinctly tender kind that was needed to keep the physical 
from obtruding. Of that further experience has made mo sure. I 
nm, moreover, now convinced that a mutual uraninn love will reach 
its best results, both spiritual and physical, where there is complete 
sexual expression. 

**0f tho character of the sexual dreams 1 have bad, there is not 
mmdi to be said. During the period of masochistio tendency, they were 
masochistic in character; otherwise they have been dreams simply of 
tho naked embrace. Usually there has been a considerable element 
of ideal love in the dream. I have not more than three times at most 
dreamed of intercourse with one of the opposite sex. There was only 
in one case anything tliat I could call actual emotion in such a dream. 
The other dreams have often (not always) been dreams of real yearning, 
and not at all what I should call merely sensual. 

^^In the course of time I wanted more freedom to do things in 
my own way than could be obtained in a public school. I started a 
^bool of my o>vd. The work was fer a good many years very happy. 
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I loved the hoys, and they loved mo. I was active, ardent, and they 
made a ebum of me. But people got into the way of sending me 
awkward customers. I poured out my lovo on these, 1 used myself up 
for them. Unfortunately (though 1 was never ‘orthodox’) my Puritan¬ 
ical morality was still strong within me, my views of human 
psychologj- Mere too limite<l, and I imposed tliem on the boys. Some 
were very devoted; but, as years >vent by and the projjortion of 
mauvais sujels increa^icd, there tended to be a split in the small camp 
and one or two boys whom I loved deceived me U*rribly. To u iimu of 
my tern pern men t this Mas heart-rending and from then ti^e work was 
doomed. Troubles at school went along with troubles at boino, and 
these things contributed to center my alTection upon a lad who Mas 
with me, and Mho bad given me much trouble. For some reason or 
other I M'cnt on believing that he Mould get rfght. Deceit was his 
great didiculty. Ue was certainly partly Itoniosexual himself. Look* 
ing back I can sco that with a wider and more charitable knowledge I 
could have dealt more wisely and helpfully with certain homosi'xual 
episodes of bis. I am convinced now* that mere sweeping condemnation 
of the physical is not the wholesome M’ay of help. However, to cut the 
story short, all seemed at last to go well, and the lad was growing into 
a young man. Our love deepened, and we always slept together, but 
quite ascetically. Later, M'hen quite in his young manhood he had left 
school, there was, unfortunately, misunderstandings with his parents, 
who forbad him to sleep M’itli me. ^^llat followed is of some impor¬ 
tance. Up till then, though certainly lus nlTection seemed ardent, I had 
obsei^'ed no sexual signs on his parL I had i>ccn quite frank with him 
as to mine, lie M'sb then 10, and I thought old enough to have things ex¬ 
plained to him. Sleeping with him I had found peaceful and helpful, 
and more than once he told me that it greatly helped him. But after 
ica tocre forbidden to sleep together, I found the passion in me more 
diflicult to control, and it suddenly leaped out in him. \Vc were still, 
however, rather ascetic, though M’o used to kiss each other, and wc 
used to embrace naked. This pro<Iucc<l emission not infrequently with 
tne, but only once with him, thougii always powerful erection. 1 
would not allow any friction. Perhaps this M*a8 a mistake. A more 
complete expression might have helped him. 

*‘A1I my life 1 had been hungry for a complete response, and at 
one tima the lad thought he could give iL He was then nearing 20. 

have never been so happy in my life/ he said. It was a blow to mo 
when I found be had mistAken his own feelings, but I was quite ready 
to accept M'hat lovo he could give. I also never dreamed of any sort of 
insistence on sexual expression. With such love as he could give I was 
quite ready to make myself conteoti ^The true measure of love,’ wrote a 
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uraninn schoolmaster to me once, ‘is self-sacrifice’; not •'What will you 
give?” but '"\Vhat will you give up?” Not ‘‘What will j-ou do for bimr 
but ‘‘What will you forego for his sake?” ' I quote thia gladly, for the 
conventional English moralists regard an invert aa a kin<l of deformed 
beast. 1 can only say tluit I tried to realize the ideal which these words 
express. No ‘moralist’ would have helped me one whit. The parents, 
also, separated us. They have done much harm by their mistake. 
How diflicult it is for parents to allow freedom to their children I 
Their ideal is successful constraint, not free eclf-discovcry. But in 
spite of them, and in spite of the separation, I know that niy friend 
and I have helped each other* 

“There is one fear parents have which I believe is unwarranted. 
As far as I have seen, I do not conclude that the early expression of 
homosexual love prevents heterosexual love from developing later. 
Where this love is a part of the individuaTs inborn nature, it will show 
itself. I do, however, believe that a noble hoinogcnic love in early life 
will somciiines help a lad to avoid a low standard of heterogenic attach* 
xnent. The Greeks did well, at their best time, in cultivating and 
ennobling the homogonic love. Amongst us, ns can be understood by all 
who know the \vorking of society taboos, it is the baser forms that ore 
unhindered, the noblest forms that are debased. 

“We urnings are, I think, dependent upon individual love. 
Many of us, I know, need to work for an individual to do our best. 
Is this the outcome of the M'oninn in the uraninn tcnipcramontt And 
the tragedy of our fate is that wc whose souls vibrate only to ttio 
touch of llio liand of Eros arc faced with the fiercest tJiboo of all 
that can give our lives nicaning. The other taboos have been given 
up one by one. W*tll not this, the lost of the taboos, soon vanish? I 
have known lives darkened by it, weakened by it, crushed out by it. 
ITovv long arc the western moralists to maim and brand and persecute 
where they do not understand ¥* 

The next case belongs to a totally different class from all 
the preceding histories. These—all British or American—were 
obtained privately; they are not the inmates of prisons or of 
asylums, and in most cases they have never consulted a physician 
concerning their abnormal instincts. They pass through life as 
ordinary, sometimes as lionored, membere of society. The fol¬ 
lowing case, which happens to be that of an American, is 
acquainted with both the prison and the lunatic asylum. There 
are several points of interest in his history, and he illustrates the 
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way in which sexual inversion can become a matter of medico¬ 
legal importance. I think, however, that I am justified in be¬ 
lieving tliat the proportion of sexually inverted persons who 
reach the police-court or the lunatic asylum is not much larger 
in proportion to the number of sexually inverted persons among 
us tlian it is among my cases. For the documents on which I 
have founded tlie historj' of Guy Olmstead I am indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. Talbot, of Chicago, well known from his 
studies of abnormalities of the jaws and face, so often associ¬ 
ated witli nervous and mental abnormality. He knew the man 
who addressed to him the letters from which I here quote:— 

Hjstobt XXVI.—On the twenty-eightl» of March, 1894, at noon, 
in the open street in Chicago, Guy T. Olmstead fired a revolver at a 
letter-carrier named William L. CliCTord. He came up from behind, 
and deliberately fired four shots, the first entering Clifford's loins, tlie 
other three penetrating the back of his head, so that the man fell and 
was supposed to he fatally wounded. Olmstead made little attempt to 
escape, as a crowd rushed up with the u.simi cry of “Lynch him!” but 
waved his revolver, exclaiming: “I’ll never be taken alive!” and when 
a police-oiEccr disarmed him: “Don’t take my gun; let me finish what 
I have to do.” This was evidently an illusion, as will be seen later on, 
to an intention to destroy himself. He eagerly entered the prison-van, 
however, to escape the threatening mob. 

Olmstead, who was 30 years of age, was born near Danville, III., 
in which city he lived for many years. Both parents were born in 
Illinois. His father, some twenty years ago, shot and nearly killed a 
wealthy coal operator, induced to coiniiiit the crime, it is said, by u 
secret organization of a hundred |>romiiicnt citizens to whom the victim 
had made himself obnoxious hy bringing suits against them for trivial 
causes. The victim became insane, but the criminal was never punished, 
and died a few years later at the age of 44. This man bad another 
son who was considered peculiar. 

Guy Olmstead licgan to sliow signs of sexual perversity at the age 
of 12. He was seduced (we are led to believe) by a man who occupied 
the same bedroom. Olmstcad’s early history is not clear from tho 
data to hand. It appears that be began his career as a schoolteacher 
In Connecticut, and that ho there married tho daughter of a prosper¬ 
ous farmer; but shortly after he “fell in love” with her male cousin, 
whom hu describes as a very handsome young m a n . This led to a 
separation from his wife, and bo went West. 
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He was never considered |>erfecUy sane, and from October, 18S6, 
to May, ISKf) lie was in tbe Kankakee Insane Af^ylum. His illiicAs was 
reported as of three yours’ duration, and cuuned by general illOiciiUh; 
heredity doubtful, habits good, occupation that of a schoolteacher* 
]lis c*ondition was diagnosed as paranoia. On admission he was irri* 

I able, alternately excited and depressed. He ro turned home in good 
eonditioii. 

At this period, and again when examined later, Olmstead’a 
physical condition is described as, on the whole, normal and fairly good. 
Height, 5 feet 8 inches; weight, loO jxunids. SiHM.dnl senses normal; 
geiiiUils ubnormaily small, with rudimentary ]ienis. His head is ai>‘in* 
metrieal, and is full at the occiput, slightly sunken at the bregma, and 
the forehead is low* His cephalic index is 78* The huir is sandy, and 
aormal in amount over head, face, and body. Ilia eyes are gray, small, 
and deeply set; the ^'gomie are normal. The nose is large and very 
thin. There is arrested development of upper jaw. Tlie ears arc 
oxeesHivoly developed and malformed. The face is wry much lined, 
the nasolabial fissure is deeply cut, and there nro well-marked horizontal 
wrinkles on the forehead, so that he looks at least ten years older than 
hi^^ actual age. The upper jaw is of partial V-shapo, the lower well 
developed. The teeth and their tubercles and the alveolar protvss are 
normal. The breasts arc full. The body is generally well developed; 
the hands and feet are large. 

Olmstcad’s history is defective for some years after he left Kan¬ 
kakee. In October, 1802, we hear of him as a letter-carrier in Chicago* 
During the following summer he developed a passion for William 
Clifford, a fellow letter-carrier about his own age, also previously a 
schoolteacher, and regarded as one of the most reliable and efficient 
men in the 8cr%*icc. For a time Clifford seems to have shared this 
passion, or to have submitted to it, but he quickly ended the relation¬ 
ship and urged his friend to undergo medical treatment, offering to 
pay the expenses himself. Olmstend continued to write letters of the 
most passionate description to Clifford, and followed him obout con¬ 
stantly until the latter’s life was made misomble* In Dccembor, 1893, 
Clifford placed the letters in tlio pnstmastcFs hands, and Olmstead was 
requested to resign at once. Olmstead complained to the Civil Service 
Commission at Washington that he had been dismissed without cause, 
and also applied for reinstatement, but without success. 

In the meanwhile, apparently on the advice of friends, he wont 
into hospital, and in the middle of February, 1894, his testicles wo^ 
removed. No report from the hospital is to haniL The effect of 
removing the testicles was far from beneficial, and he begun to suffer 
/rom hysterical melancholin. A little later ho went into hospital again* 
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On afarch 19th he wrote to Dr. Talbot from the Mercy Hospital, 
Chicago; “I returned to Cliicngo last Wednesday night, but felt 
80 miserable I concluded to enter a liospital again, and so came to 
Aferej-, which is very good ns hospitals go. But I might as well go to 
Hades as far as any liOfK.* of my getting well is concerned. I am utterly 
incorrigible, utUrly incurable, and utterly imiwssible. At home I 
thought for a time that I was cured, but I Avas misUken, and after 
seeing Clifford last Thursday' I have groAvn worse than ever so far 
as in\’ passion for him is concerned. Heaven only knows how hard I 
have tried to make n decent creature out of myself, but my vileness 
Is uncontrollable, and I might os well giA’c up and die. I wonder if 
tlie doctors knew that after emasculation it was possible for a man to 
have erections, commit masturbation, and have the same passion as 
before. I am ashamed of mysidf; I hate myself; but I can’t help it. 
I have friend.s among nice people, play the piano, love music, books, and 
everything that is beautiful ami elevating; yet they can’t elevate mo, 
because this load of inborn vilene.ss drags me do\A*ti and prevents my 
perfect enjoyment of anything. Doctors are the only ones who under¬ 
stand and know my helplessness before this monster. I think and 
work till my’ brain whirls, and I can scarce refrain from crying out 
my troubles,” This letter Avas Avritten a fcAV days before the crime AA-ar 
committed. 

When conA’cyed to the police station Olmstead completely broke 
down and Avept bitterly, crying: “Oh! Will, Will, come to me! Why 
don’t you kill me and let me go to him!” (At this time he supposed 
he had killed Clifford.) A letter AA'ns found on him, as folIoAvs: 
“Mercy, Marcli 27th. To Him Who Cares to Head: Fearing that iny 
motives in killing Clifford and myself may' be misunderstood, I Avrite 
this to explain the cause of this homicide and Biiieidc. Last summer 
Clifford and I began a friendship Avhich developed into love.” He then 
recited tho details of the friendship, and continued: “After playing 
a Liszt rhapsody* for Clifford oA-er and OA-er, lie said tJmt Avhen our 
time to die camo he hoped aa-c Avould die together, listening to such 
glorious music as that. Our time has noAV' come to die, but death Avill 
not be accompanied by music. Clifford’s loA'e has, alas I turned to 
deadly hatred. For some reason Clifford suddenly ended our relations 
and friendship.” In his cell ho behaved In a Avildly excited manner, 
and mode several attempts at suicide; so that bo had to be closely 
watched. A few Aveeks later he Avrote to Dr. Talbot: “Cook County 
Gaol, April 23. I feel as though I hod neglected you in not writing 
you in all this time, though you may not care to hear from me, as I 
have never done anything but trespass on your kindness. But please 
do me the JaisUcc of thlnkiog that I never expected all this trouble, as 
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I thought Will and I >voulil be in our graves and at peac£ long before 
this. But my plans failed miserably* Poor Will was not dead, and 
I was grabbed before 1 coxild shoot myself. I think Will really shot 
hiniself, and I feel certain others will think so, too, when the whole 
story cHuiies out in court. I can't understand the surprise and indigna¬ 
tion my act seemed to engender, as it was perfectly right and natural 
that Will and 1 should die together, nn<l notmdy clse's business. Do you 
know I believe that poor boy will yet kill himself, for Inst November 
when 1 in my grief and anger told his relations alK>ut our marriage 
he was so frightened, hurt^ and angrj' that he wanted us I>oih to kill 
ourselves. I acquiesced gladly in this proposal to commit suicide, but 
lie hacked out in a day or two. I ntn ghid now that Will is alive, and 
am glad that I am alive, even with the prospect of years of imprison¬ 
ment before me, but which 1 will cheerfully endure for his sake. And 
^'et for the Inst ten months his iutlucnce has so comploUdy controlled 
me, both h<H)y and soul, that if I have done right he should have the 
credit for my good deeds, and if I have done wrong he should bo 
blamed for the mischief, as 1 have not been inystdf at all, but a part of 
him, and happy to merge iny individuality into his/* 

Olmstead was tried privately in July. No new points were 
brotight oat. lie was sentenced to tho Criminal Insane Asylum. 
Shortly afterward, while still in the prison at Chicago, ho wrote to 
Dr. Talbot: ^*A3 you have been interested in my case from a scientific 
point of view, there is a littlo K>rocthing more 1 might tell you about 
myself, but which I have withheld, because I was ashamed to admit 
certain facts and features of my deplorable weakness. Among tho few 
sexual perverts I have known I have noticed Hint all are in tho habit 
of often closing the mouth with tho lower lip protruding beyond the 
upper. [Usually due to arrested development of upper jaw.] I noticed 
the peculiarity in Mr. ClilTord licforc wo became intimate, and I have 
often caught myself at tho trick. Before that operation my testicles 
would swell and become sore and hurt me, and have seemed to do so 
since, just ns a man will sometimes complain that his amputated log 
hurts him. Then, too, my brensta would swell, and about tho nipples 
would become hard and sore and rod. Siuco the operation there has 
never been a day that I have been free from sharp, shooting pains 
down tho abdomen to the scrotum, being worse at the base of the penis. 
Now that my fate is decided, I will say that really my passion for Mr. 
Clifford is on the wane, but I don*t know whcUier the improvement is 
permanent or noix I have absolutely no passion for other men, and 
have begun to hope now that I can yet outlive my desire for Clifford, 
or at least control it. 1 have not yet told of this improvement in my 
londitioDi because I wished people to still think I was insane, so that 
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I would be sure to escape being sent to tlic penitentiary. I know I was 
insane at the time I tried to kill both Clifford and myself, and feel 
that I don’t deserve such a dreadful punishment as being sent to a 
State prison. However, I think it was that operation and my subse¬ 
quent illness that caused my insanity rather than passion for Clifford. 
1 should very much like to know if you really consider sexual per¬ 
version an insanity.’’ 

When discharged from the Criminal Insane Asylum, Olmstead re- 
turned to Chicago and demanded his testicles from the City Postmaster, 
whom he accused of being in a systematized conspiracy against him. 
He asserted that the postmaster was one of the chief agents in a plot 
against him, dating from before the castration. He was then sent to 
the Cook Insane Hospital. It seems probable that a condition of 
paranoia is now iirmly established. 

The following are all bisexual, attraction being felt 

toward l)oth sexes, usually in predominant degree toward the 
male:— 

History XX^’TI.—M. C., American, aged 28, of independent 
means, unmarried, the elder of two children. His history may best 
be given in his own words:— 

am on both sides distantly of Knglisb anccBtr^', the lirat 
colonists of ray name having come to New England in 1030. Both 
my mother’s and my father’s families have been prolific in soldiers 
and statesmen; my mother’s contributed one president to the United 
States. So far as I am aware, none of my antecedents have betrayed 
mental vagaries, except a inatcmul uncle, who, from overstudy, became 
for a year insane. 

am a graduate of two universities with degrees in arts and 
medicine. After a year as physician in a hospital, 1 relinquished 
medicine altogether, to follow literature, a prcililection since early 
boyhood. 

’T awoke to sexual feeling at the age of 7, when, at a small 
private school, glimpsing bare thighs above the stockings of girl school¬ 
mates, I dimly exulted. This fetishism, as it grew more definite, cen¬ 
tered at last upon the tliigiis and then the whole person of one girl in 
particular. My first sexually tinged dream was of her—that while she 
stood near I impinged my penis upon a red-hot anvil and then, in 
beatific self-immolation, exhibited the cliarred stump to her wondering, 
round eyes. Tliis love, however, abated at the coming of u new girl 
to the school, who, not more beautiful, but more buxom, made stronger 
appeal to my nascent sexuali^- One afternoon, in the loft of bef 
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father’s Ktabie, she induced me to disrobe, herself setting the example* 
The erection our mutual handlings produced on me was without 
conscious impulse; I felt only a childish curiosity on beholding our 
genital dilTcrencc* But the episode started extravagant whimsies, one 
of which persistently obsessed me: with these obviously compensatory 
cliffercnccs, why might not the girl and I effect some sort of copula¬ 
tion? This fantasy, drawn exclusively from that unique experience, 
charmed with its grotcsquencss only, for at that time my sense of sex 
was but inchoate and my knowledge of it was nothing. The bizarre 
conceit^ submitted to the equally ignorant girl and approved, was borne 
to the paternal hay-loft and there, with much bungling, brought to 
surprising and pleasurable consummation* 

the four ensuing years 1 repeated the act not seldom with 
this girl and with others* 

•‘When I wan 11 my sister and I were taken by our parents to 
Europe, where we romninod six years, attending school each winter in 
a different city and, during the summer, travelling in various countries. 

^‘AbroAd iny lust was glutted to the full: the amenable girl- 
play mate was ubiquitous, whom 1 plied tvith ardor at Swiss hotels, Ger¬ 
man watering-places, French pensions,—where not? Toward pul>orty I 
drst repaired at times to prostitutes. 

•'Nfasturbation, excepting a few experiments, I never resorted to. 
Few of my schoohnates avowedly practised it* 

homosexuality my sole hearing was through the classics, 
where, with no long pondering, I opined it merely our modern tom- 
radcry, poctiavlly aggrandized, masquerading in antique habiliments 
and phrusoolog}** It never came home to me; it attuned to no tone in 
the scale of my sympathies; I possessed no touchstone for transmitting 
the recitals of those ambiguous amours into fiery messages* The 
relation to my own sex was, intellectually, an occasional friend- 
Bbip devoid of strong affection; physically, a mild antagonism, the 
naked body of a man was slightly repellAnt* Statues of women evoked 
both carnal and esthetic response; of men, no emotions whatever, save 
a deepening of that native antipathy. Similarly in paintings, in 
literature, tho drama, tlie men served but as foils for the delicious 
maidens, who visited my aOrial seraglios and lapped mo in roseate 
dreamings* 

**In my eighteenth year we returned to America, where I entered 
tho university. 

^^The course of iny love of women was now a littlo erratic; normal 
connection began to lose fascination* As long ago I had formulated 
untutored the raftonafe of coitus, so now imagination, groping in tlie 
dark, conceived a fresh fillip for the appetite—cunntlirtcfws. But this, 
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though for a while quite adequate^ soon ceased to gratify. At this 
juncture, Christmas of niy first college year, I was appointed editor 
of a small magazine, an early stricture of whose new conduct was 
paucity of love stories. Such improvident neglect was in keeping with 
iny altering view of women, a view accorded to me by self>dissipation 
of the glamour through which they had been %vont to appeor. I had 
wandered somehow behind the scenes, and behold, no footlights of sex 
intervening, the once so radiant fairies resolved into a raddled 
humanity, as likable as ever, but desirable no longer. 

**Soon after this the Oscar Wilde case was bruiting about. The 
newspaper accounts of it, while illuminating, flashed upon me no light 
of self-rcvclation; they only amended some idle conjectures as to 
certain mystic vices I had heard whispered of. Here and there a 
newspaper allusion still too recondite %Ya8 painstakingly clarified by an 
uiTeminate fcllow-studeut, who, I fancy now, would have shown no 
reluctance had I begged him to adduce practical illustration. 1 pur> 
ebused, too, photographs of Oscar Wilde, scrutinizing them under the 
unctuous auspices of this same emasculate and blaudiloquent mentor. 
If my interest in Oscar Wilde arose from any other emotion than the 
rather morbid curiosity then almost universal, I was not conscious of it. 

**£rotic dreams, precluded hitherto by coition, came now to beset 
me. The persons of these dreams were (and still are) invariably 
women, with this one remembered exception: I dreamed that Oscar 
Wilde, one of my photographs of him incarnate, approached me with 
a buiToon languishment and perpetrated fellatio, an act verbally cx* 
{>oundcd shortly before by my oracle. For a month or more, recalling 
this dream disgusted nic* 

*^Thc few subsequent endeavors, tentative and half*bcarted, to 
repristinatc my vcncry were foredoomed, partly because I had feared 
they were, to failure: erection was incomplete, ejaculation without 
pleasure. 

^Thero seemed a fallacy in this behavior. Why coitus without 
sensual desire for itT Ko sense of duty impelled me, nor dread of 
sexual aberration. The explanation is this: attraction to females was 
not expunged, simply sublimed; my imagination, no longer importing 
women from observation, created its o>vn delectable sirens, groivn ex* 
acting and transcendental, petitioned reality in vain* Substance had 
receded for good now, and soon even these tormenting shadows of it 
became ever dimmer and dimmer, until they too at length faded into 
nothingness. 

^'The antipodes of tlio sexual sphere turned more and more 
toward the light of my tolerance. Inversion, till now stained with 
a slight repugnance, became esthetically colorless ot last, and then 
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<ltlicaU*1y rctintod, at first solely with pity for its victims, but finally, 
the color deepening, with lialf-eonsoious inclination to attach it to 
myself as a remote contingency. This revolution, however, was not 
withoiit external impetus. The prejudiced tone of a book I was read¬ 
ing, Krairt-Kbing's Psychopathia ScTuntis^ by prompting resentment, 
led nil* on to sympathy. My championing, purely abstract tliough it 
was to begin with, none the less invoh*cd niy looking at things with 
eyes hypothetically inverted,—an orientation for the sake of argument. 
AfU*r a while, insensibly and at no one nmment, hypothesis merged 
into reality: I myself was inverted. That occasional and fictitious 
inversion had never, I hclievo, superposed tliis true inversion; rather 
a true inversion, those many years dormant, had simply responded 
finally to a stimulus strong and prolongt^d enough, as a man awakens 
when he is loudly called. 

“In presenting myself thus sexually transformed, I do not aver 
having had at the outset any definitive inclination. The instinct so 
freshly evolved remained for a while obscure. Its primary expression 
was a feebly sensuous interest in the physical character of boys—in 
their feminine resemblances especially. To this interest I opposed no 
disetuintenance; for wantonness wHh women under many and diverse 
conditions having long ago mcdicincd my sexual conseicnco to lethargy, 
no access of reasons came to me now for its refreshment. On the 
other hand, intellectual delight in the promises of the new world, as 
well as sensuality, conduced to its deliberate exploration. Still, for 
a year, the yearning settled with true lust upon no object more concrete 
than youths whose only habitation w*as my fancy. 

“A young surgeon, having read my copy of Psychopnthia Bexuatis, 
fell one evening to discussing inverts with such relish that 1 inquired 
Ingenuously if he himself was one. He colored, whether conftrmutively 
jr otherwise I c'ouUl not guess, in spite of his vehement no. Pres¬ 
ently he very subtly recanted his denial. But to his counter-question 
I inaintniiied my own no, lest he propose some sexual act, a point the 
esthetics of my developing inversion would not yet concede, the boys 
cf my imagination being still predominant. 

“One evening, soon after this, he ('onvoyod me to several of tho 
caf^s where inverts are accustomed to foregather. These tiy^sting 
places wore much alike: n long hall, with sparse orchestra at one 
end, marble-topped tables lining tho walls, leaving tho floor fre© for 
dancing. Round tho tables sat boys and youths, Adonises both by art 
and nature, ready for a drink or a chat with tho chance Samaritan, 
and shyly imi>ortunato for tlio pleasures for which, upstairs, were 
small rooms to let. One of tho boys, supported by tho orchestra, sang 
the Mew’ol Song* out of *Faust,* His voice had tho limpid, treble puritv 
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of a clarinet^ and liis face the beauty of an angel. The song concluded, 
wc invited him to our Lible, where he sat sipping neat brandy, as he 
mockinglj’^ encountered niy lxx)k-l)egotten queries. The boy*prostitutes 
gracing these halls, he appri*^cd u^, bore fanciful names, some of well- 
known s\ctrcsses, others of heroes in fiction, his own btdng Dorian Gray. 
Rivals, he complained, had assumed the same np|>eliation, but he was 
the original Dorian; the othorB were jealous impostor.s. Ills curly hair 
was golden; bis cliet^ks were pink; bis lips, coral red, parted inces* 
saiitly to reveal the glistening poarliness of his teeth. Yet, though 
doc^ming him the bcuutifullcbt youth in the Morld, I experienced no 
sexual interest either in him or in the other boys, who indeed were all 
beautiful—Iwauty was tlieir chief asset. Dorian, further, dilated on 
tho splendor of his female attire, satin corsets, low-cut evening gowns, 
etc., donned on gala nights to display his gleaming shoulders and 
dimpled, plump, white arms. Thus arrayed, he bantered, he would 
bewitch even me, now so impassive, until 1 should throw myself, in 
tears of happiness, into his loving embrace. 

‘‘Jly first venture U{>on fellatio wns a month later, with the young 
surgeon. I confessed the whim to try it, and he acceded. Though this 
nauseous and fatiguing act, very imperfectly performed, was prompted 
mostly by curiosity, there arose soon a passional hankering for repeti* 
tioD. In short, ap|>etence for fellatio grew slowly from tbc night of that 
mawkish fiasco and waxed eventually into a sovereign want. 

^^Perlmps miscarriage of that initiatory experiment was due to 
precipitance, incubation of tny perverse instinct being not yet com¬ 
plete. A hiatus of u month now supervened, in which, while further 
fellatio was not attempted, my mind came always nearer to a reconcile¬ 
ment with the grossness of the act, and began to discover for its 
creatures some correlation in pretty boys beheld in the flesh. One 
evening, in Broadway, I conceived suddenly a full-flcdgod desire for 
a youth issuing from an hotel as 1 pussoiL Our glances met and 
dwelled together. At a shop-window he first accosted me. He was an 
Invert. With him, in his room at the hotel whence I had seen him 
emerge, I passed an apocalyptic night. Thereafter commerce with boys 
only in the spirit ceased to bo an end; Uio images were carnalized, 
stepped from their framework into tho streets. That boy, that god ou( 
of Clio machine, I see him clearly: his bro\Mi, curling hair; bis eye 
blue as the sea; his chest both arched and so plump, his rounded anns^, 
his taper waist, the graceful swell of his hips and full, snowy thighs; 
I recall as of yesterday the dimples in his knees, the slenderness of 
his ankles, the imftness of his little feet, with insteps pink like tho inside 
of a shell. How I gloated over his ample roundness, his rich 
undulations I 
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“In the last eight years I have pcrfornie<l fellatio (never 
pcilicatio) with more than three hundred men and boys. My preference 
is for boys between 15 and 20» refined^ pretty, girlish, and them* 
selvfs homosexual. 

“Personally, barring this love for males, I am in all ways mas* 
niline, given to outdoor sports, and to smoking and drinking moder* 
ntely. In appearance I am but a boy of 18. My face and figure are 
generally considered beautiful: I am clean-shaved, with black, curling 
hair, ro<l cheeks and brown eyes; features delicate and regular; body, 
of medium height, everywhere practically hairless. By years of train¬ 
ing 1 have ottained alike groat strength and classic proportions, tl)e 
nuHcular contours smoothly rounded with adii>oso tissue. My hands 
ami feet nre small. My penis, tliough perfectly shaped, is rather 
onorjuous—erect, ten and a half inches in length, sevon and a quarter 
inches in eircumforcnce, 

“Some nhetineiit of my apostasy from orthodox methods was, no 
doubt, this hypertrophy of the penis, which already in my twentieth 
year had acquired its present redundance, rendering coitus imprac¬ 
ticable with most women I essayed and painful where insertion was 
olTi'ctod. Since falling heir to inversion, a unique recurrence of normal 
desire, six years ago, persuaded mo to attempt coitus with eleven or 
tweivQ prostitutes, and, strangely enough, with much of the old-time 
salacity and full erection, but, as it chanced, alwn}'s with too great 
disparity of parts for success.** 

A certain preciosity in the manner of this communication may be 
put down partly to the nature of the literary avocations with which the 
writer is by preference occupied, and partly, no doubt more funda¬ 
mentally, to the special character of his predominantly esthetic tem¬ 
perament and attraction to the exotic. An attraction for exotic ex¬ 
periences will not, however, sufllce to account for the rather late de¬ 
velopment of homosexual tendencies, n late development which may 
be held to place this case in the retarded group of inverts. H. C. 
has himself pointed out to me that Ins aversion to women, beginning 
to appear in the eighteenth year, was already well pronounced before 
he had ever heard definitely of specific homosexual acts, and fully 
a year before ho experienced the slightest sexual interest In men or 
boys. Moreover, while it is true that the actual tendency to hoiuo- 
soxual attraction only appeared after he had read KrafTt-Ebing and 
coino in contact with inverts, such influences would not suiBce to 
change the sexual nature of a normally constituted man. 

It may be added that II. C. is not attracted to normal males* 
As regards his moral attitude bo remarks: ‘‘I have no scruples in 
the indulgence of my passion. I perceive the moral objections ad- 
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Taneed, but how speculative they arc, and constructive; while, immo 
diately, inversion is the source of so mucli good." He looks upon the 
whole sexual question as largely a matter of taste. 

I regard tlie foregoing case as of considerable interest. It 
presents what is commonly supposed to be a very common type of 
inversion, Oscar Wilde being the supreme exemplar, in which a 
heterosexual person apparently becomes homosexual by tlie exer¬ 
cise of intellectual curiosity and esthetic interest. In reality the 
type is far from common; indeed, an intellectual curiosity and 
an esthetic interest, strong enough even apparently to direct 
the sexual impulse in any new channel, are themselves far from 
common. Moreover, a critical reading of this history suggests 
that the apparent control over tlie se.xual impulse by reason is 
merely a sujierficial phenomenon. Here, as ever, reason is but 
a tool in the liands of the passions. The apparent causes are 
really tlie results; we are witnessing the gradual emergence of 
a retarded homo.sexual impulse. 

FIistoby XXVIII.—ICngliuh, aged 40, surgcoo. Sexual expori- 
encea begun curly» about tbo tigo of 10^ when a companion induced him 
to play at intercotirac with their aiatera. lie experienced no pleasure. 
A little later a servant-girl begun to treat him AfTcctionatel}' and at 
last called him into her bedroom when she was partially undressed, 
fondled and kissed his ino!nl>cr. and taught him to masturbate her. On 
subsequent occasions she attempted a simulation of intercourse, which 
gave her satisfaction, but failed to induce emission in him. On return* 
ing to school mutual masturbation was practised with schoolfellows, 
ond the first emission took place at the age of 14. 

On leaving school he became a slave to the charms of Momon, and 
hod frequent coitus about the age of 17, but he preferred masturbating 
girls and especially in persuading girls of good position, to whom the 
experience was entirely novel, to ollow him to take liberties witti them. 
At 25 he became engaged, and mutual masturbation was practised to 
excess during the engagement; after marriage connection generally took 
place twice every twenty-four hours until pregnancy. 

this time,*' he writes, "1 stayed at the house of an old school¬ 
fellow, one of my lovers of old days. Tlicro were so many guests that 
I shared my friend's bedroom. The sight of his body gave rise to lust* 
ful feelings, and when the light woa out I stole across to his bed. Ho 
made no objection, and we passed the night in mutual masturbatioiL 
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We passed tlie next fortnight together, and I never took the same 
pleasure in coitus with iiiy wife, though I did my duty. She died five 
years later, and I devoted myself heart and soul to my friend until 
Ids death by accident Inst year. Since then I have lost all interest in 

life/* 

I am indebted for this case to a well-known English alienist, who 
remarks that the patient is fairly healthy to look at, but with neuras¬ 
thenia nnd tendency to melancholia, and neurotic temperament. The 
body is masculine and pubic hair abundant. One testicle shows wnsbng. 

Histories XXIX and XXX.—I give the following narrative in 
the words of an intimate friend of one of the cases in question: “My 
attention was first drawn to the study of inversion—though I then 
regarded all forms of it as depraving and abominable—at a public 
school, where in our dormitory a boy of 15 initiated his sedeet friends 
into the secrets of mutual masturbation, which he had learned from his 
hrotlier, a midshipman. 1 gave no heed to this at the time, though I 
reinemhered it in after-years when iniinersed in Plato, Lucretius, and 
the Epicurean writers. But my attention was riveted to it at the age of 
20, when I spent a holiday with A., a cam pan ion with whom 1 was, and 
still am, on terms of great friendship, We enjoyed many things in 
cotnuion, studied together nnd discussed most unconventional matU»Ts, 
hut not this. Previously wo had always occupied separate sleeping 
apartments; on this occasion we wore abroad in a country place, nnd 
wero compelled to put up with what wo could get. Wo not only had 
to share a room, but a bed. I was not surprised at his throwing his 
arm over me, ns I knew he was extraordinarily attached to me, and 1 
had always felt a brute for not returning his n{Tootion so warmly. But 
I was surprised when later I awoke to find him occupied in feUaiio 
and endeavoring to obtain my response. Had it been anyone eUo I 
should have resented strongly such a liberty, nnd our acquaintance 
would have ended, but I cared for him too well, though never very 
demonstrative. This episode led to discussion of the topic* lie told 
me that his sexual strength was great> that he had tested it in many 
ways, and that it was essential to his welMieing that he should have 
satisfaction in some way. Ho loathed prostitution and considered it 
degrading; ho felt physically attracted to some women nnd intellect¬ 
ually to others, but the two elements were never combined, and though 
ho had boon intimate with a few he felt that it was not right to them, 
as he could not mnrr^* them because he held too high an ideal of mar¬ 
riage. Ho had always felt attracted to his own sex, and had kept up a 
Platonic friendship with a college chum, X (to whom I knew ho was 
passionately attached), for some years. Both considered it perfectly 
moral, Anri hath feJt better for it. Both abhor pedicatio, X.. howovcff 
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n'Ouid never discuss tbo subject, an*l scciucu Iialf-ashatncd of it. A., on 
the other band, though showing a great self-respect in all things else, 
feels no shame, though he says he would never discuss it except with 
close friends or if asked for private advice. 

‘‘A. is the elder child of a milihirj' officer. His parents >Yere 21 
and 10, respectively, at the time of his birth. Both parents are healthy, 
and the two children (both boys) have good constitutions, though the 
elder has the l>cttcr. He is of medium height and slender limbs, proud 
carriage, handsome and intellectual face (classic Greek type), excellent 
complexion, charming manners, and good temper. The penis is large, 
the foreskin very short. He is fond of philosophy, natural science, his* 
tor^% and literature. He is reflective ond patient rather than smart, 
but strong-willed and very active when roused, never resting till be has 
accomplished what he wants, even if this takes years. Ho sings ex* 
cellently, and is fond of cycling, boating, swimming, and mountain- 
climbing. He enjoys oxcellcnt health, and has never bad a day’s illness 
since he was 12 years of age. Ho says the only time be cannot sleep has 
been when in bed with some one who could not or w'ould not satisfy 
him. He rc<|uire5 satisfaction at least once a week, twice or thrice in 
the hot season. He never smokes, nor drinks beer or spirits. He is 
still single, but believes that marriage would meet all his needs. 

is also an oldest child, of young and hciilthy parents (between 
21 and 24 at his birth) of diderent class; father a builder* He is of 
pleasing, but not handsome, appearance; very sensitive, very neat^ and 
methodical in all things; not very strong-willed, and very T5C8er>*cd to 
women. He is of very studious disposition, especially fond of phib 
osophy, politics, and natural science; a good musician. Takes moderate 
exercise, but rather easily fatigued. Is generally healthy, but not 
overstrong. He is a vegetarian, and was brought up ns a free-thinker. 
Until two years ago he was never attracted toward a girl; indeed, ho 
disliked girls; but he is now engaged. For about eighteen months ho 
has relinquished homosexuality, but has sudered from dreams, bad 
digestion, and pccvishnesif since. He thinks the only remedy is mar¬ 
riage, which he is pushing on. Ho regards homosexuality as quite 
natural and normal, thou^ his desires arc not strong, ond once a fort¬ 
night has always satisfied him. He was led to the practice by the 
reasoning of A., and because he felt a certain vague need, and this 
comforted him. He thinks it a matter of tempernmontj and not to be 
discussed, except by scicntisls. Ho says he could never perform it except 
with bis dearest friend, whoso request he could not resist. He has a 
long foreskin, flesh like a woman’s, and is well proportioned. 

^‘Both men aro ardent for social reform, the one actively, the 
other passively engaged in it. Both also regard the law or to homo- 
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seximlity us absurd and doinoralizing. They alno think that the law 
prolnbiting poljgniny is largely the cause of prostitution, as many 
uomen arc prevented from living honest lives and being aired for by 
>oTiu‘one, and many men lould marry one woman for physical satis¬ 
faction and another for intellectual. 

‘‘They were devoted to each other when I first knew them; they 
arc still friends, hut separated by distance. Ik>th nro exceedingly honor* 
able, and the latter is truthful to a fault.’* 

According to later information X. had married and his liomo- 
sexual tendencies were almost completely in abeyance, partly, |«u*liaps, 
owing to the fact that he now lives quietly in the country. A. has sur¬ 
prised his friends by his ardent attachment to a lady of about his own 
age to wlioni he has become engaged. He declares that be lovea this 
woman better than any man, but nevertheless he still feels strong 
passion for his men friends. It is evident that the homose.xual tendency 
in A. is distinctly more pronounced than in his friend X. As is found 
more often in bisexual than in homosexual persons, he is of pre¬ 
dominantly masculine type, possesses great vibility, and desires to 
exert all his faculties. He has a sound nervous system and is very 
free from all “iicrv'ousncss.** He has written a scientilic treatise and 
can study iindisturlM'd amid violent noises. His voice is manly (in 
singing deep base). He can whistle. He is not >*nin, though wcOl 
formed, and his hands arc delicate. His favorite color is grct'ii. The 
Uemonstrntivc warmth of his nfTcction for his friends is the chief 
feminine trait noted in him. He rarely dreams and has never had an 
erotic dream; this he explains by saying (earlier than Frend) that all 
dreams not caused by physical conditions arc wish-dreams, and ns he 
always satisfies his sexual needs at once, with a friend or by mastuTba* 
tion, his sexual needs have no opportunity of alTcciing his subcon¬ 
scious life. 

There may bo some doubt as to the classification of tlie two 
foregoing cases: they arc not personally known to me. The 
following case, with which I have been acquainted for many 
years, 1 regard as clearly a genuine example of bisexuality:— 

IIiSTOBY XXXI.—Englishman, independent means, aged 62, mar¬ 
ried. His ancestry is of a complicated character. Some of his mother’s 
forefathers in the last and earlier centuries aro supposed to have been 
inverted. lie remembers liking the caresses of his father’s footmen 
when ho was quite a little boy. He dreama indilTorcntly about men and 
women, and has strong sexual feeling for women. Can copulate, but 
does not insist on this act; there is a tendencr to refined, voluptuous 
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pleasure. He has been married for many your<. and there are several 
children l>y the inariage. 

He is not particular about the class or age of the men he loves. 
He feels with regard to older men ns a women does, and likes to be 
caressed by them. He is immensely vain of his physical beauty; he 
shuns pcdicaiio and does not much care for the sescua) act. but likes 
long hours of voluptuous communion during which his lover admires 
him. lie feels the l)oauty of boyhood. At the same time he is much 
attracted by young girls. 

He is decidedly feminine in his dress, manner of walking, love of 
scents, ornaments, and fine things. His body is excessively smooth and 
white, the hips and buttocks rounded- Genital organs normal. Hia 
temperament is feminine, especially in vanity, irritability, and petty 
preoccupations. He is much preoi-cupied with his personal appearance 
and fond of admiration; on one occasion he was photographed naked as 
Bacchus. Ha is phy.sically and morally courageous. He has a genius 
for poetry and speculation, with a tendency to mysticism. 

He feels the discord between his love for men and society, also 
lietween it and his love for his wife. He regards it ns, in part, at least, 
hereditary and inborn in him. 

IIiSTOBr XXXII.—C. H., physician; ago :J8. Nationality, Irish, 
with a Portuguese strain. “My mother came of an old Quaker family. 
I was quite unaware of sexual differences until I was about 14, as 1 
was carefully kept separate from my sisters and, although from time to 
time strange longings which I did not understand possessed me, I was 

a virgin in thought and deed until that period of life. 

“When I was 14 a cousin some years older than myself came to 
stay with us and shared my bed. To my surprise ho took hold of my 
penis and rubbed it for a time, when a most pleasant feeling seized 
me and increased until a discharge came out of my organ; he then asked 
me to do the same to him. We frequently repeated the process during 
tlie following month; I was quit© unaware of any harm resulting. 

“The same year I went to school, but none of my schoolmates 
for some time even suggesUnl such actions until a friend staying with 
us for the holidays one day in the bathroom repeated the process and 
pressed his penis between iny thighs, when a similar discharge took 
place. I shortly found out that several of my school friends and mole 
cousins had the same desires, and an elder brother of my first intro^ 
duccr into sexuality rep^itcdly spent the night with me, when we would 

amuse ourselves In a similar way. , , . 

“A little later, ray raotlier being awny 1™“ 
father-, bed and be teok ray peni. in bi. hand and pel cd ray fo^ekm 
baek. I in return teok bold of hie end found that ho bed an ereetran. 
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1 proceeded to rub Inin when lie stopped me and told me that I should 
not do so, that when I was a little older I should love a woman to 
do it and that if I did not rub myself and allow other boys to do sc, 

I would enjoy myself much more. I am quite certain that nir father 
%vas inverted, as he frequently, if sleeping with me, used to press iny 
naked body against his and he always had u strong erection. On one 
occasion he rubbed me until I had a discharge and then, turning over 
on his back, made me take his penis in my hand and rub him for a 
few minutes. I used to jest frequently with my father, os from my 
seventeenth year my penis was larger than his. I %vill return to my 
father a little later. When I was 17 a college friend shared my bed, 
and when undressing he said that he envied me my penis being so 
much larger than his; after getting into bed, he asked me to turn on 
my side and I found that he was attempting ;>c</irafio. I was 
astonished at his doing so when he infornied me that next to u wornon 
this process gave most pleasure. However, nothing resulted an<l this 
is tlio only experience of pcdicatio that I have ever had. 

“When I was 18 one evening a college chum introduced me to a 
woman and she was the first 1 ever had connection with. Wo wont 
behind some rocks and she took hold of my penis and pressed it into her 
body, lying against me. 

“My father evidently suspected me when I came home, and a 
few days afterward tohl me that it was very dangerous to have any* 
thing to do with w*omen, that I should wait until I was older, that 
when a boy became a man he ought to have a woman wcnsioimlly, 
and that if I ever had a nasty disease I tdiould promptly tell him 
so that I could be proi>crly cured. , 

“At college I found several chums who were fond of sharings iny 
bed and indulging in mutual masturbation, pressing our bodies to* 
gethcr face to face until there was mutual discliargc, but never again 
anyone who tried anal connection. 

“A short time afterward I was in Brussels and I paid my first 
visit to a brothel, a place close to the Cathedral. I picked a girl of 
about 18 from eight naked beauties paraded for my choice. She w*as 
nvai'icious and demanded 10 francs, I had paid 20 for my room and 
had only 2 left. I wanted her to play with me, but she only seized 
the pcKUH and pulled me to her w*ith such vigorous action that I dis* 
charged very rapidly. I W'us so disgusted with the result that I 
masturbated when I returned to my boarding house. 

“A year later 1 paid I'ortugal a visit and iny friends there fre¬ 
quently brought me to brothels and also introduced me to ladies of 
easy virtue. I hud connection with them; tlio Portuguese prostitutes 
never suggested anything unnatural and in no instance did a male 
approach mo for sexual purjioses. 
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'^When I became a medical student, I used to visit a Turkish bath 
frequently; on one occasion I playfully slapped a friend on the but* 
locks, %vhen my father, who was present, told me not to do so as it was 
not proper conduct in public, that if I liked to do so to him or one 
or two others it was no harm in private. Until I was 21, in the bath 
my' father always covered his penis from my view, but after I attained 
my majority he always exposed himself and repeatedly showed me 
pictures of naked women; he also taught me the use of the condom. 

my twenty^fourth year, a tall, handsome man who used to 
frequent the baths one day sat down beside me and playfully knocked 
my toes >vith his; he then pressed his naked thigh against mine and a 
little later in the cooling room slipped his hand under my sheet and 
grasped my penis; he then asked me to meet him a few days later in 
the baths, saying I would be pleased with what he would do. 

kept the appointment and he took mo into tlie hottest room, 
where we lay on the floor; in a few minutes he turned on his side 
and threw one of his legs across me; I got frightened and jumped up; 
he had a powerful erection, but I refused to lie down again, although he 
pulled his foreskin back to excite my desires; I was afraid of being 
surprised by another bntlicr. Twice on future occasions I met this man 
and he made advances. I believe that I would liavc y'ielded then if 
wo had met at a private house. 

^‘Shortly afterward I met an eldcny gentleman at the baths who 
also made advances to me, but from fear I resisted him. I also dis* 
liked him as ho had a foul breath and bad teeth; besides I was now 
able to go to the Continent and enjoy female charms to my heart's 
desire. 

*^After qualifleatiOD I joined the army in South Africa and to 
my astonishment found many of my comrades fond of male society; 
ono ofliccr who had been wounded shared my bedroom at a military 
hospital and when undressing frequently admired my penis; we used 
to play with each other until wc had powerful erections, but wo never 
masturbated or tried any unnatural vice. 

used to have connection with women as frequently as I could, 
and I frequently visited the Turkish baths and found that several 
clients were abnormal, including one of tlio masseurs; the latter CDjoyo<l 
playing with my penis, kissing and tickling roc. 

''I married ot 28. My married life has been normal and my 
wife and I are still in love with one another; wc have bad several 
children. 

^^fy last sexual experiences have been in Australia; once in 
Sydney at the baths a follow •bather playfully began tickling me, when 
I had an erection; he grasped my penis^ I jumi^d up, and be asked me 
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to do anything that I likrd with him. I refused. Once on board 
a conating steamer a fcllow-paa<engor used to ex|x>se himself, posing 
as a statue; wo became very familiar and he wanted me to spend a 
night with him. I also refused Ids ofTers. 

am very healthy and strong, fond of riding, fishing, and 
shooting. I lead a very active life. 1 am neither musician nor artist, 
but fond of hearing music and I admire works of art. 

“In person I am 0 feet high, inclined to fat; niy bodj* is very 
strong; my |>onia is six inches long in repose and eight in erection; I 
can without fatig\ie discharge twice in the night and have connection 
at least twice a week. My scrotum is tense and both Wsticles large. 
1 am rather slow at discharging. I have never had any desire to have 
connection with any other womnn since marriage, but several times 
I have mot men who attracted me. 1 have a friend (another doctor! 
who is very familiur with me and if we 8|>ond a night together we will 
play with each other. 1 have a great desire for him to circumcizo 
me. Wu have never indulged in anything btwond feeling or pressing 
our bodies together like schoolboys. 

“My favorite color is green. 

“My erotic dreams, when I have any, are of my wife or of a 
male lover. 

“Sexual inversion ia more widespread than is popularly sup* 
|m>sim 1 and I have never had any twinge of conscience after any of my 
alTairs. I regard the homosexual instinct as quite natural, and, 
except in regard to tny wife, it is stronger in my case than Uic het4*ro> 
sexual instinct. I have never initiated a youth into the sexual Hfo 
or had any desire to seduce a girl. Ik>ys under 17, or pi^rsons of lower 
social class, have no attraction fur me." 

History XXXIII.—M. O., 30 years of age, born in the United 
States, of English father and of niotlier whose father was Scotch,—the 
rest of his ancestry being English of long standing in America, with a 
very little admixture of Dutch blood. lie is 6 feet 8 inches in height, 
and has brown hair and eyes. No hereditary troubles so fur as known. 
In childhood, for some time “threatened with chorea.** Is subject to 
tonsillitis an<l a stubborn though not severe form of indigestion, induced 
by sedentary habits. He is of quick, nervous temperament. Has an 
aversion from most outdoor sports, but a great esUictic attraction to 
nature. Highly educated. 

As far back as he can remember, he lived in a house from which 
his parents removed when he waa 4 years old. Before this removal, 
he remembers two distinctly sexual experiences. A cousin five years 
older was in the bathroom, seated, and M. O. was feeling his se.xual 
organa; his mother called him out. On another occasion he was in 
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a ^*agonhoufte with u jjirl of his own ago. They were lying on a car- 
riage-seat attempting intercourse. Tho girl’s older sister came in 
and found them. She said: ‘*1 um going to tell uuiinma; you know 
she said for you not to do that any more.” With each of these clear 
ineinortcs comes the strong impression that it was but one among 
many. Five years ago M. O. met a man of his own age who had 
lived in that neighborhood at the same lime. Comparing notes^ thoy 
founJ that nearly all the small children in it liad been given to such 
practices. The neighborhood was a thoroughly ^respectable” middle- 
class one. 

From it, M. O. removed to another of jiiNt about the same char¬ 
acter, and lived there until ho was 11 years old. Of this period his 
memories aro very fresh and abundant. With a single exception, ail 
tho children betwetm 5 and 14 years of age appear to have indulged 
freely in promiscuous sexual play. In little companies of from four 
to twelve they went where trees or long grass hid them from observa¬ 
tion, and exiiibited their persons to one another; sometimes, also, they 
handled one another, but not in tiie way of masturbation. Of this 
last, ^f. 0. was wholly ignorant. Sometimes when but two or three 
W'e.e together, intercourse was attempted. In M. 0.*s ease there %vas 
eager sexual curiosity, and a more or less keen desire, but actual con^ 
tact brought no great satisfaction. On two or three ot'casions girls prac* 
tised fellatio, and he then reciprocated with cuuttilifwiu^, but without 
plea.'ture. In all these plays be is sure that girls took tho iniliative 
us often as boys did. 

During all this period, M. O. had now one girl sweetheart and 
HOW' another. This was conventional among the children, and was 
foHtercd by the banter of older persons. M. O.'s sexual curiosity wua 
certainly greater in regard to the opposite sex. At this time, however, 
his homosexual interests appeared. Witii a boy two or more years 
older he frequently went to some hiding-place where they looked at 
each other’s organs and handled them. He and unoUier boy were once 
in an abandoned garden, and they took oil all their clothes, tho better 
to examine each other. The otlier boy then offered to kiss M. O.’s 
fundament, and did so. It caused a surprisingly keen and distinctly 
sexual sensation, tho flrsi sexual shock tliat he can remember ex^ 
pericncing* He refused to reciprocate, however, when oaked. 

Toward the end of ibis period there was a new and increasing 
development of another sort, not rcoognized then as at all sexual ii) 
character. He began to feel toward certain boys in a way very differ 
ent and much keener than ho had done thus far tow*ard girls, althougU 
at the time ho made no comparisons. For instance there was a boy 
whom he considered very pretty. Tliey visited each other often and 
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spent long times pliU’ing U^gethcr. In school they looked and looked at 
each other \intil delicious, uncontrollable giggling spells came on. 
Sexual matters were never cliseii!NM*d or thought of. These experiences 
were* in their way, very sentimental and uleal. M. O. is stire that 
with himself tlio main consideration was always the other boy*s lK*a\jty. 
lie began to recall with great fondness a certain much older and 
very handsome youth who had lived near him in the first neighbor¬ 
hood, and had at the time shown him various little friendly attentions, 
lie seldom saw Inin no»% and Imrdly sought to do so, vet was im- 
inenstdv T)leased bv a casual word or look from him in the schoolvard. 
and much inU'reslcd when other people spoke of him. 

A cousin about two years youngiT than XI. O. ofUm visited him 
aiul slept with him. They were very fond of each other, and handled 
each other’s organs. 

When M. O. was about 11 years of ago the family removed to a 
distant neighborliood, where there were almost no children of his own 
age, a ml where any associalion Nvith those in the one just left was prac¬ 
tically impossible. Prom tins time until the changes of juiberty were 
well under way his sexual life contrasted strongly, in it-s solitude, with 
the feriner promiscuity, lie remembers liking to wrestle with two or 
three schoolboys and to get their heads between his legs. He thinks 
they were not aware of his sexual impulses. He fiiricd, consciously 
flirled, with certain selux)lgirU, but never oven suggested anything 
sexual tu them, lie read a few family medical books. 

f)no day, lying on an old uneven couch, innocently enough at first, 
ho induced a now and delicious sensation, altogether dilTcrent from any 
he had ever dreamed of—something far beyond tho satisfaction of mere 
curiosity. He repeated the thing and before long produced emissions. 
Masturbation soon followed. Certain days he would perform the act 
two or three times, hut again ho would avoid it for days. Ho began 
at once to fight the tendency, and felt very‘guilty and very ashamed for 
indulging it. lie prayed for help and at times wept over his failures to 
break the Iiabit so quickly formed. For u certain period, after two or 
three years, ho seemed to have succeeded, but ho observed that ho had 
intense erotic dreams with copious emissions regularly every eight 
days. Just then certain newspaper advertisements fell under his eye, 
and these persuaded him that ho had produced in hiinseU a diseased 
condition. lie never resorted to the remedies advertised, but he was 
discouraged in his ofTorts to overcome the bad habit; and since the 
evil cfTects appeared to consist only in tho seminal losses, ho con¬ 
cluded that he might as well have the greater enjoyment of 
masturbation. 

For a short time, he romembera that he had an intense but 
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revolting interest in the sexual organs of animals, especially horses. 
The muleg were much more interestin'^. 

o 

Gradually he began to develop, entirely from within, the ideal 
of a male comrade,—a beautiful, emotional boy between whom and him¬ 
self there might exist a powerful romantic passion. He lay for hours 
dreaming of this and inventing thrilling situations. Suddenly, at 
church, he became acquainted with the very youth, Edmund, who 
seemed to satisfy all his longings. M. O, was then \G\^ and Edmund 
15. A real wooing ensued, Edmund finally yielding to the physical 
appeals of iL O. after several fits of misgiving. The jnelding was in 
the end complete, liowever. ITic two spent night after night together, 
enjoying intcrcrurni Intercourse and sometimes mutual masturbation. 
Their parents may have b<-en slightly uneasy at times, but the connec¬ 
tion continued uninterruptedly for a year and a half or more. In the 
meantime Jf. O. occasionally had relations with other boys, but never 
wavered in his real preference for Edmund. For girls he had no 
sexual desire whatever, though he was much associated with them. 

Then If. O. and Edmund went to college at difTorent places, but 
they met in vacations and wrote frequent and ardent love-letters. 
Both had genuine attacks of love-sickiicsB and of jealousy. As M. 0. 
looks hack on this first love passion he can by no moans regret it. It 
doubtless had great formative infiiienco. 

After the first year at college, Edmund transferred to anoUicr 
school farther away from M. 0. and the opportunities for meeting 
became rarer, but their alTcction was maintained and the intercourse 
resumed whenever it was possible. Gradually, however, Edmund became 
interested in women and finally married. M. 0. also formed relations 
repeatedly with college friends and occasionally with others. 

On the whole M. O. preferred boys a year or two younger than 
himself, but as he grew older the age difTerenco increased. At 30 he 
regarded himself as virtually ‘'engaged** to a youth of 17, one unusu¬ 
ally mature, however, and much larger than himself. 

M. 0. is always unliappy unless his afTuctions have fairly free 
course* Life has been very disappointing to him in other respects. 
His greatest joys have come to him in this way. If he is able to 
coDBummato his present plan of union with tlie youth just referred to, 
he will feel that his life has been crowned by what is for him the 
best possible end; oUienvise, ho declares, ho would not care to live at all. 

He admires male beauty passionately. Feminine beauty he per* 
ceivcB objectively, as bo would any design of flowing cun'cs and dell* 
cate coloring, bub it has no sexual charm for him whatever. Women 
have put tlicmsclvus in bis way repeatedly, but he finds himself more 
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and mare irritated by their specificnlly feminine foibles. With men 
generally he is much more jiatient and sympathetic. 

The first literature that appealed to him was Plato*s dialogues, 
first read at '20 years of age. LTiti) then ho had not known but what 
ho stood alone in his peculiarity. He read what lie could of classic 
UUruture. He enjoys PaUT, appreciating his attitude toward his 
own sex. Four or five years later he came across Raffalovich^s book, 
and over since has felt a real debt of gratitude to its author. 

M. 0. has no wish to injure w>eiety at largi*. As an individual 
he holds that he has the same right to be himself that anyone else 
has. He thinks that while iKiys of from to 15 inighb possibly be 
rendered inverts, those who reach 16 without it cannot be bent that 
way. They may be devoted to an invert enough in other ways to 
yield him what he wishes sexually, but they will remain essentially 
normal themselves. IIis observations are based on about 30 horooscxual 
relationships that have lasted various lengths of time. 

M. O. feels strongly the poetic and elevated character of his 
principal homo.scxuul relationships, but he shrinks from appearing too 
sentinienUil. 

With regard to the traces of feminism in inverts he writes!— 

*‘L'p to the age of 11 I associated much with a cousin live years 
older (the one referred to above) and took great delight in a game 
we often played, in which I was a girl,—a never-ending romance, a 
non-sexuut love story. 

“Somewhat later and until puberty, I took great delight in aet^ 
ing, but generally took female rOlcs, wearing skirts, shawls, beads, wigs, 
head-dresses. When I was about 13 my family began to make fun of me 
for iU I played secretly for a while, and then the desire for it left, 
never to return. 

“There still lingers, however, a minor interest, which began before 
puberty, in valentines. My feeling for them is much like my feeling 
for flowers. 

“fieforo I reached puberty I was sometimes called a ’sissy* by my 
father. Such taunts humiliated me more than nnj^hing else has ever 
done. After puberty my father no longer applied the term, and grad¬ 
ually other persons ceased to tease me that way. The sting of it 
lasU'd, thougli, and led me more than once to ask intimate friends, both 
men and women, if they considered me at nil feminine. Hvery one of 
them has been very emphatically of the opinion that my rational life 
is distinctively mascu*‘nc, being logical, impartial, skeplienU One or 
two have sucTcstcd that I have a finer discrimination than most men, 
and that 1 take caro of my rooms somewhat as a woman might, though 
this does not extend to tbo stylo of decorations. Ono man said that I 
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liickcil sympathy certain ‘grosser manifestations of ma sen lino 

character^ such as bniokiug.* Some >voinen think me unusually ob- 
serving of >vomen's dress. My own is by no means effeminate. In a 
muscular way I have average strength, but am supple far beyond what 
is usual. If trained for it early^ 1 believe I would have made a good 
contortionist. 

have never had the least inclination to use tobacco, generally 
taka neither tea nor coffee, and seldom any liquor, never malt liquors. 
The dessert is always the best part of tho meal. These tastes 1 at* 
tribute largely to nty sedentary life. When out camping I observed 
a marked change in the direction of heartier food and mild 
stimulants. 

physical courage has never been put to the test, but 1 ob* 
6er%*e tliat others appear to count on it. I am very aggressive in inu^ 
tcra of religious, |>olitical, social opinion. In moral courage 1 am 
either reckless or courageous, I do not know which. 

‘‘I am, perhaps, a better whistler than most men. 

“\Vlicn I was quite little my grandmother taught me to do cer* 
tain kinds of fancy-work, and I continued to do a little from time to 
time until I was 24. Then I i>ecamc irritated over a piece that 
troubled me, put it in the fire, and have not wanted to tomb any 
since. As a pet economy I contiiiuo to do nearly all of my own 
mending. 

have a decided aversion for much jewelry. My csthcticisiu is 
very pronounced as compared \vith mobt of the men with whom I nsso* 
ciate, although 1 have never been able to give it much scope. It makes 
for cleanliness, order, and general good taste. My dress is economical 
and by no means fastidious; yet it seems to be generally approved. I 
have been complimented often on my ability to select appropriate pres¬ 
ents, clothing, and to arrange a room.” 

M. O. states that he practises the love-bite at times, though 
very gently. He often wants to pinch one who interests him sexually. 

He considers very silly the statement somewhere mude, that 
inverts arc always liars. Very few people, he says, are perfectly 
honest, and the more dangerous society makes it for a man to be so, 
the less likely he is to be. ^Vh^Ie he himself tuis been unable in tw*o or 
three instances to keep promises made to withhold from sexual inter¬ 
course with certain attractive individuals, he has never otbenvise been 
guilty of untruth about his homosexual relations. 

Tlie foregoing narrative was received eight years ago. During 
this interval il. O.'s health has very greatly improved. There lui# 
been a marked increase in outdoor activities and interests. 

Two years since If. 0. consulted a prominent specialist whe per 
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formed a tborougli psychoanalysis. He informed M. O. that he 
less strongly hoinosoxiiai than he himself supposed, and recommended 
marriage with some young and pretty woman. He attributed the 
homosexual lauit to M. 0.*s having had his “nose broken” at the age 
of (>» by the birth of n younger brother, who from Uiat time on received 
all the attention and [Hitting. M. O. had continued up to that age 
verj’ •ifToctionatc toward his mother and dependent on her. He can 
remombtM* friends and neighbors commenting on it. At lir?»t M. O. was 
inclined to reject this suggestion of the specialist, but on long re- 
llcction he inclines to iMdicvc that it was indeed a \ery iinjiortant fac¬ 
tor, though not the sole one. hVom his later obsor%*ations of children 
and comparisons of these with meiuorics of his own childhood, M. O. 
says ho is sure he was afTcctionatc and doinon.stxativo much beyond the 
average, llis greatest craving was for affection, and his greatest grief 
the fancied lielicf that no one cared for him. At 10 or 11 ho attempted 
suicide for this reason. 

Also as a result of the psychoanalysis, but trying to oliminAte 
the intluence of suggestion, he recollects and emphasizes more the 
attraction he felt toward girls before the age of 12, Had bis sexual 
exporicnccH subsequently proved normal, he doubts if those before 12 
could he held to give evidence of homosexuality, but only of pre¬ 
cocious nervous and sexual irritability, greatly heightened and directed 
by the secret pracliees of the cliildren w*ith whom ho associated. He 
<locs not see why these experiences should have given him a homo 
sexual bent any more than a heterosexual one. 

The psychoanalysis recalled to M, O, that during tiio period of 
early flirtation l.e had often kissed and embraced various girls, but 
likewise he recalled having observed at the samo timo, witli some sur¬ 
prise, that no definitely sexual desire arose, though the way was prob¬ 
ably open to gratify it. Such interest as did exist ceased wholly or 
almost BO ns the relation with Kdiuund devcloiwd. There was no aver¬ 
sion from the company of girls and women, how'ever; the intellectual 
friendships were mainly with them, while the emotional ones were with 
boye. 

Very recently M. O, spent several days with Edmund, who has 
been married for several years* With absolutely no sexual interest in 
each other, they nevertheless found a great bond of love still sub¬ 
sisting. Neither regrets anything of the past, but feels that the final 
outcome of their earlier relation has been good, Edmund's beauty is 
still pronounced, and U remarked by others. 

In spite of his precocious sexuality, M. O, had from the very 
first an extreme disgust for obscene stories, and for any association of 
sexual things with filthy words and anecdotes. Owing in part to this 
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and in part to liia tomperamcntal skepticism, lie disbelieved wlmt 
associates told him regariling sexual emissions, only becoming con¬ 
vinced when be actually exjierienced them; and the facts of rciiro-Juctioii 
he denied indignantly until he read them in a medical work. Unt.i he 
was well over 25 the physicatl aversion from any thotight of reproduc 
tion was intense. Ue knows other, normal, young men who have fell 
the same way, but he believes it would be prevented or overcome by 
scx-cducation such as is now being introduced in American schools. 

Again, as to traces of feminism; Perhaps two years ago, all im^ 
pulse to give the love-bite disappeared suddenly. There has been lately 
a marked increase of dramatic inU-rest, arising in perfectly natural 
ways, and without any of the peculiarities note.l before. Tlic childish 
pleasure in valentines has all gone; M. O. believes that circumstanooi 
have lately been more favorable for the development of a more robust 
cstheticisin. 

For some years he has heard no dctlnile reproach for feminism, 
tliough some persons tell his friends tliut he is “very peculiar.” Il« 
forms many intimaU-, enduring, non-sexual friendships with both men 
and women, and he doubts if tlie i>eculinrity noted by others is due so 
much to his homosexuality ns it is to his esthetioism. skepticism, and 
the unconventional opinions which he expresses quite indiscreetly at 
times. With the improvement in genera! health, has come the cliangee 
that would be expected in foi>d and other matters of daily life. 

Resuming his narrative at the point where the earlier communica¬ 
tion left it, M. O. says that about a year after that time, the youth of 17 
to whom he had considered himself virtually engaged withdrew from 
the agreement so far us it bore on his own fuUire. but not from the 
sentimental relation as it existed. Although separated most of the 
time l.y distance, the physical relation was resumed whenever they 
met Subsequently, however, the young man fell in love with a young 
woman and became engaged to her. His physical relation with M. O. 
then ceased, but the friendship otherwise continues strong. 

Shortly afU-r the first break in this relation, liL 0. liecame, 
through the force of quite unusual circpmstances, very friendly and 
intimate with a voiing woman of considerable charm. He confided to 
her his abnormality, and was not repulsed. To others their relation 
probably apiicured that of lovers, and a painful situation was created 
by the slander of a jealous woman. M. O. felt that in honor ho must 
propose marriage to her. The young woman was non-committol, but 
invited M O* to spend several months nt her home* Shortly after hia 
arrival a sad occurrence in bis own family compelled him to go away, 
and they did not meet again for four years. They corresponded, but 
leas and less often- His relations with boys continued. 
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Before his final meeting Mith her he beeanie acquainted with a 
woman whom ho has since married. Tlie acquaintance began in a 
wholly non-sentimcntnl community of interests in certain practical 
afTairfl, and verj* gi*adually widened into an intellectual and sym- 
pathetic friendship. M. O. had no secrets from this woman. After a 
full and prolonged conHideration of all sides of the matter they mar* 
ried. Since that event he has had no sexual relations except with his 
wife. With her they arc not passionate, but they are animated by 
the strong desire for children. Of the parental instinct he had become 
awaro several years lieforc this. 

M. 0. believes that no moral stigma should l>e attached to homo* 
sexuality until it can be proved to result from tlie vicious life of a 
free moral agent,—and of this ho has no expectation. He believes 
that much of its danger and unhappiness would be prevented by a 
thorough yet discreet sex •education^ sucli as should bo given to all 
cbildrcD, whether normal or abnormal. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SEXUAL INVERSION IN WOMEN. 

Prevalence of Sexual Inversion Among Women—Among Women of 
Ability—Among the Lower Itaces—Temporar)’ Homosexuality in Schools, 
etc.—Histories—Physical and Psychic Characteristics of Inverted 
Women—The Modern Development of Homosc.xuality Among Women. 

Homosexuality is not less common in women than in men. 
In the seriocomic theory of sox set forth by Aristophanes in 
Plato’s' Symposium, males and females are placed on a footing 
of complete equality, and, however fantastic, the theory suffices 
to indicate that to the Greek mind, so familiar with homosex¬ 
uality, its manifestations seemed just as likely to occur in women 
as in men. Tliat is undoubtedly the case. Like other anomalies, 
indeed, in its more pronounced forms it may be less frequently 
met with in women j in its less pronounced forms, almost cer¬ 
tainly, it is more frequently found, A CatiioHc confessor, a 
friend tells me, informed him that for one man who acknowl¬ 
edges hoinosc.xual praidiccs there are three women. For the 
most part feminine homosexuality runs everywhere a parallel 
course to masculine homose.xuolity and is found under tlie same 
conditions. It is as common in girls as in boys; it has been 
found, under certain conditions, to abound among women in 
colleges and convents and prisons, as well as under the ordinary 
conditions of society. Perhaps the earliest case of homosexuality 
recorded in detail occurred in a woman,^ and it was with the 


iCatharino Margarcthr. Lincken, who married another woman, 
somewhat after the manner of the Hungarian Countess Sorolta Vay 
(».c.. with the aid of an artificial male organ), was condemn^ to death 
for fiodoiny, and executed in 1721 at the age of 2i 
woitcrer Fall %on contrarer Scxunlenipfindung, f nedruha 01^0^ 
Qtrichtliche Uedizin, Heft 4. 1801). The most fully invMtigated 
of sexual inversion in a womon in modem times is tliat of 
Rarolta Vay {Friedrich'a Hlaller, Heft, 1, ISDl; a1"o Kraflt-Ebing, 
PsychopaihU Sexualia. Eng. trans. of 10th. ed.. 416-427; al» 
in Appendix E of earlier editions of the present Stu^). ^roltn 
always^rcsscd as a men. and went through a *5.^ 

girl who was Ignorant of the real sex of her husband. 
acquitted and allowed to return home ana continue dressing as a man. 

(IJW) 
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investigation of such a ease in a woman that Westphal may 
be said to have inavjiinratod the scientific study of inversion. 

Moreover, inversion is as likely to be accompanied by high 
intellectual abilitv in a woman as in a man. The injportance of a 
clear conception of inversion is indeed in some respects, under 
present social conditions, really even greater in the case of 
women than of men. For if, as has sometimes been said of our 
civilization, “this is a man’s world,” the large proportion of 
able women inverts, whose masculine qualities render it com¬ 
paratively easy for tlicm to adopt masculine avocations, becomes 
a highly significant fact.^ 

It has been noted of distinguished women in all ages and in 
all fields of activity that they have frequently displayed some 
masculine traits.2 Even “the first great woman in history,” as 
she has been called by a historian of Egypt, Queen lintschepsu, 
was clearly of markedly virile temperament, and always had 
herself represented on her monuments in masculine costume, 
and even with a false board.^ Other famous queens have on 
more or loss satisfactory grounds been suspected of a homo¬ 
sexual temperament, such as Catherine II of Russia, who ap¬ 
pears to have been bisexual, and Queen Christina of Sweden, 
whose very marked masculine traits and high intelligence seem to 
have been combined with a definitely horaose.xual or bisexual 
temperament.'* 

1 Anna Ruling has some remarks on this point, Jahrhuch fiir 
scxucUc y.wiKvhcnstufcn, vol. vii, 1905, p. 141 ct srq. 

2Tlii«, of course, by no means necessarily iiulicntes tbe existence 
of sexual inversion, any'more than tlie prewiice of feminine traits in 
distinmiisbeil men. I liavc elsewlicrc pointed out (e. 9 ., Man and U’onian, 
5th cil.. 191.>, p. 488) that genius in either sex frequently involves the 
coexistence of masculine, feminine, and infantile traits. 

3 Various references to Queen Hatschensu are gi%’cn by llirsch* 
fold (Die llomoacxiialitiit, p. 739). liirschield’s not severely critical 
list of distinguished homosexual |>crsons includes 18 women. It would 
not be ditlirult to add others. 

^ Sophie Hoclistotter, in a study of Queen Christina in the Jahrbtich 
fur scTuclla Xirischcjutufcn (vol. ix, 1998, p. 1G8 ct scq.), regard her 
as hisoxu.il, while H. J. Schouten (Monadsschrift fiir Kriminal-anthrO' 
pologic, 1912, Heft 0) concludes that she was homosexual, and believes 
that it was Monaldcschi's knowledge on this ooint which led her to 
in.stignte his murder. 
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Great religious and moral leaders, like iladame Blavatsky 
and Louise Michel, have been either homosexual or bisexual or, 
at least, of pronounced masculine temperament.^ Great actresses 
from the eighteenth ceiitur}’ onward liave frequently been more 
or less correctly identified with homosexuality, as also many 
women distinguished in other arts.^ Above all, Sappho, the 
greatest of women poets, the peer of the greatest poets of the 
other sex in the supreme power of uniting art and passion, has 
left a name which is permanently associated with homosexuality. 

It can scarcely be said that opinion is unanimous in regard to 
Sappho, and the reliable information about her, outside the evidence 
of the fragments of her poems which have reached us, is scanty. Her 
fame has always been great; in classic times her namo was couplec 
with Homer’s. But even to antiquity she was somewhat of an enigma, 
and many legends grew up around her name, such as the familiar story 
that she threw herself into the sea for the love of Phnon. What remains 
clear is that she was regarded with great re.spcct and admiration by 
her contemporaries, that she was of aristocratic family, that she was 
probably married and had a daughter, that at one time she had to take 
her part in political exile, and that she addressed her girl friends in 
precisely similar terms to tliosc addressed by Alcaeus to youths. We 
know that in antiquity feminine homosexuality was regarded as espe¬ 
cially common in Sparta, Lesbos, and Miletus. Horace, who was able 
to read Sappho’s complete poems, states that the objects of her love- 
plaints were the young girls of Lesbos, while Ovid, who played so 
considerable a part in weaving fantastic stories round Sappho’s name, 
never claimed that they had any basis of truth. It was inevitable that 
the early Christians should eagerly attack so ambiguous a figure, and 
Tatian {Oratio ad Qratcoa, cap. 62) reproached the Greeks that they 
honored statues of the tribadc Sappho, a prostitute who had celebrated 
her own wantonness and Infatuation. The result is that in modern 
times there have been some who placed Sappho’s character in a very 
bad light and others who have gone to the opposite extreme in an 
attempt at “rehabilitation.” Thus, W. Mure, in his IJiatory of the 
hangtMfje and Literature of A.ncicnt Orccae (1854, vol. iii, pp. 272-328, 

1C/. Hans Freimork, Helena Petrovna Blavataky; Levetzow, 
“Louise Michel,” Jahrbtieh fiir ecsucllo Ztoiachenatufen, vol. vii, 1905, 

p. 307 et aeq. . , , 

2 Rosa Bonheur, the painter, is a specially conspicuous example of 
pronounced masculinity in a woman of genius. She frequently dressed 
as a man, and when dressed as a woman her masculine air occasionally 
attracted the attention of the police. See Theodore Stanton’s biography. 
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406-S), dealing very fully with Sappho, is disposed to accept many ol 
tho worst stories about her, though he has no pronounced animus, and, 
ns regards female homosexuality, which ho considers to be '‘far more 
veniar’ than male homosexuality, he remarks that “in modern times it 
has numbered among its votaries females distinguished for rcfinemcrt 
of manners and eleg:uit aeooinplishments/* Bascoul, on the other hand, 
will accept no statrinonts alx)ut Sappho which conllict with modern 
ideals of complete resptK^tability, and even seeks to rewrite her most 
famous ode in accordance with the colorless litorarj' sense which he 
supi)Oses that it originally bore {J, Jf. V. Buseotil, La ChaAic Sappho ct 
Ic 4\fourcnicnt Fi'hiinistr d Iflll)* Wihiniowitz-MoellendorlT 

(Soppho und SimoviJvs, 1913) also represents tho ontifiuated view, 
formerly championed by Welcker, ac(X>rding to which the attribution of 
homosexuality is a cliarge of “vice/^ to be repudiated with indignation. 
Most competent and reliable authorities today, however, while rejecting 
the accretions of legend around Sappho’s name and not disputing her 
claim to respect, are not disposed U> question the personal and homo 
sexual character of her poems. “All ancient tradition and the character 
of her extant frnginents,“ says Prof. J. A. Platt (A**Mct/cJopcJia liritan- 
nica^ 11th. cd., art. “Sappho”), “show that her morality was what has 
ever since been known ns 'Lesbian.'** What exactly that “Ix'shian inor« 
ality*’ involved, wo cannot indeed exactly ascertain. “It is altogether 
idle,** as A. Croiset remarks of Sappho {UiAtoire dc la JAiti^tature 
Orcc^tic, vol. ii, ch. v), “to discuss tho exact quality of this friendship 
or this lovo, or to seek to determine with precision the frontiers, w*hich 
language itself often seems to seek to confuse, of a friendship more or 
less esthetic and sensual, of n love more or less Plutonic.” (See also 
J. M* Edmonds, Sappho ir» the Added Light of the Nno FragmciUs, 
1912). Iwan Bloch similarly concludes (Ursprung tier Syphilis^ vol. ii, 
1011, p. 507) that Sappho probably combined, as modern investigation 
shows to bo easily possible, lofty ideal feelings w*ith passionate sen- 
suolity, exactly ns happens in normal love. 

It must also be said that in literature homosexuality iu 
women has furnished a much more frequent motive to the artist 
than homosexuality in men. Among the Greeks, indeed, homo¬ 
sexuality in women seldom receives literary consecration, and in 
the rcviral of tlie classical spirit at the Itcnaissancc it was still 
chiefly in male adolescents, as we see, for instance, in Marino's 
Adone, that the homosexual ideal found expression. After that 
date male inversion was for a long period rarely touched in 
literature, save briefly and satirically, while inversion in women 
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becomes a subject which might be treated in detail and even with 
complacence. Many poets and novelists, especially in France, 
might be cited in evidence. 

Ariosto, it has been pointed out, has described the homosexual at¬ 
tractions of women. Diderot’s famous novel, Lc Religieusc, which, when 
first published, was thought to hare been actually u’ritten by a nun, deals 
with the torture to which a nun was put by the perverse lubricity of 
her abbess, for whom, it is said, Diderot found a model in the Abbess of 
Chelles, a daughter of the Regent and thus a member of a family which 
for several generations showed a marked tendency to inversion. 
Diderot’s narrative has been described as a faithful description of th« 
homosexual phenomena liable to occur in convents. Feminine homosex¬ 
uality, especially in convents, was often touched on less seriously in tl*^ 
eighteenth century. Thus we find a homosexual scene in Z/CS Pfoieirs 
du Cfotlre, a play written in 1773 {Le Thidire d'Amour aoA’r///« 

1910.) Balzac, who treated so many psychological aspects of love in a 
more or less veiled manner, bos touched on this in /xi- aux Yeux 

d’Or, in a vague and extravagantly romantic fashion. Gautier made 
the adventures of a woman who was predisposed to homosexuality, and 
slowly realizes the fact, the central motive of his wonderful romance 
ilademouellc de ilaupin (1835). He approached the subject purely as 
an artist and poet, but his handling of it shows remarkable insighL 
Gautier based his romance to some extent on the life of Madame 
Maupin or, as she preferred to call herself. Mademoiselle Maupin, who 
was bom in 1673 (her father's name being d’Aubigny), dressed as a 
man, and became famous as a teacher of fencing, afterward os an opera 
stager. She was apparently of bisexual temperament, and her devotioB 
to women led her into various adventures. She ultimately entered a 
convent, and died, at the age of 34, vvith a reputation for sanctity. 
(E. C. Clayton, Queens of Song, vol. i, pp. 52-61; F. Kiirsch, “Made 
moiselle Maupin,’* Jahrbuch fur sexuclU: Ztaischenttufen, vol. v, 1903, 
pp. 694-706.) A still greater writer, Flaubert, in Salammbd (1802) 
made his heroine homosexual. Zola has described sexual inversion U 
Jiana and elsewhere. Some thirty years ago a popular novelist, A- 
Belot, published a novel called J/a<te»io«c«c Oiraud, ma Femme, 
which was much read; the novelist took the attitude of a moralist who 
is bound to treat frankly, but with all decorous propriety, a subject oP 
increasing social gravity. The story is that of a man whose bride will 
not allow bis approach on account of her own liaison with a female 
friend continued after marriage. This book apixsars to have given 
origin to a large number of novels, some of which touched the question 
with onasidcrabie IssB affecUtion o/ propriety. Among other novelist.* 
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who liave dealt with the matter may be mentioned Guy do Maupassant 
{La Fvmme de Paul) ^ Uourget (CVijhc Amour CatuUe MemlOd 
{M<^phis(oph6la), and Willy in the Claudittc aeries. 

Among pooU who have used the motive of homosexuality in 
women with more or loss boldness may be found Lamartine (liegitut), 
Swinburne {first series of Pocfus nud Duilftds)^ Verlaine {PuralleUmcnt)^ 
aud rierre I^uya {Chariffons dc IfUitis). The last-named book, a collec¬ 
tion of ikomosexual pro’<e'pocm*<, attracted considerable attention on 
publication, a» it wan an attempt at roj’stification, being put fonvard 
as a translation of the {>oemK of a newly discovered Oriental Greek 
poetCsSs; Pilitis (more usually Ileitis) is the Syrian name for Aph¬ 
rodite, Lcs Ch<tti6onj^ dr Hilitis are not without charm, but have 
l>een severely dealt with by Wilamowitz-Morllendorff (Sappho und 
Simonidesy 1913, p. G3 ct scq.) aft “a travesty of Hellenism,” betraying 
inadequate knowledge of Greek antiquity. 

More into reft ting, ns the work of a woman who w*as not only 
highly gifted, but herself of homosexual temperament, arc the various 
volumes of poenifl published by “Ron6e Vivien.^* This lady, whoso real 
name was Pauline Tarn, was born in 1877; her father was of Scotch 
descent, and her mother an American lady from Honolulu. As a child 
liiu waft taken to Paris, ami was brought up as a French girl. She 
travelled much and at one time took a house at Mityleno, the chief city 
of ancient Lesbos. She had a love of solitude, hated publicity, and was 
devoted to her women frieiuls, especially to one whose early death about 
1900 waft the great sorrow of Pauline Tarn’s life. She is described as 
very beautiful, very simple and sweet-natured, and highly accomplished 
in many directions. She BufTered, however, from nervous overtension 
and incurable melancholy. Toward the close of her life she was con¬ 
verted to Catholicism und died in 1009, at the age of 32. She is buried 
in tho cemeti^ry at Passy. Her best verse is by some considered among 
the finest in tho French language. (Charles Bnin, “Paulino Tam,” 
Notes and Queries, 22 Aug., 1914; tho same writer, who knew her well, 
luift also written a pamphlet, Retire Vivien, Sansot, Paris, 1011.) Her 
chief volumcA of poems arc £(udoe et Preludes (1901), Cendres ei 
Poussidres (1002), ^rocafion^ (1003). A novel, Vne Femme .ypApparui 
(1004), is ftaid to bo to some extent autobiographical. Vivien” 

also wrote a volume on Sappho with translations, and a further volume 
of poems, Lcs Kiiharides, suggested by the fragments which remain of 
the minor w*omcu poets of Greece, followers of Sappho. 

It is, moreover, noteworthy that a remarkably lorge pro¬ 
portion of the cases in which homosexuality has led to crimes 
of violence, or otherwise come under medicolegal observation, 
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has been among women. It is well known that the part taken dv 
women generally m open criminality, and especially in crimes of 
violence, is small as compared with men.^ In the homosexual 
field, as we might have anticipated, the conditions are to some 
extent reversed. Inverted men, in whom a more or less feminine 
temperament is so often found, are rarely impelled to acts of 
aggressive violence, tliough the}' frequently commit suicide. In¬ 
verted women, who may retain their feminine emotionality com¬ 
bined with some degree of infantile impulsiveness and mas¬ 
culine energy, present a favorable soil for tlje seeds of passional 
crime, under those conditions of jealousy and allied emotions 
which must so often enter into the invert’s life. 

The first conspicuous example of tbis tendency in recent times it 
the Memphis case (1892) in tlic United States, (Arthur Macdonald, 
‘‘Observation de Sexual!tC Pathglogiquc Feminine/' Archives d*Antkro‘ 
pohffic Crimincllc, May, 1S95; see also KralFt-Kbing, Psychopathia 
Scxualis, Kng. trans. of 10th ed., p. 5o0.) In this case a congeriiUl sex¬ 
ual invert, Alice Mitchell, planned a marriage with Freda Ward, Uiking 
a male name and costume. This scheme was frustrated by Freda's sis¬ 
ter, and Alice Mitchell then cut Freda's throat. There is no ruAHon to 
suppose that she was insane at the time of the murder* She was a 
typical invert of a very pronounced kind. Her mother had been insane 
and had homicidal impulses. She herself was considered unbalanced, and 
was masculine in her habits from her earliest years. Her faco was ob¬ 
viously un5}'mmetr]cal and she had an appearance of youthfulncse below 
her age. 8ho was not vicious, and had little knowledge of sexual matters, 
but when she kissed Freda she was nshomed of being seen, while Freda 
could sec no reason for being ashamed. She was adjudged insane. 

There have been numerous cases in America more recently. One 
case (for some details concerning which I am indebted to Dr. J. G. Kior- 
nan, of Chicago) is that of the “Tiller Si.stors/' two quintroons, who 
for many years had acted together under that name in cheap theaters* 
One, who was an invert, with a horror of men dating from early girl¬ 
hood, was sexually attached to the other, W'lio was without inborn 
inversion, and was eventually induced by a man to leave the invert* 
Tho latter, overcome by jealousy, broke into the apartment of the 
couple and shot the man dead. She was tried, and sent to prison for 

I There is some diffcrcnco of opinion as to whether there is less 
real delinquency among w*omcn (see Havelock Ellis, i/an and Womarty 
6 th ed., 1016, p. 460), but we arc here concemod with judicial criminality. 
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life. A defense of insanity was madc» but for this there was no evidence 
In another case, also occurring in Chicago lreported in J/cdicinc, June, 
1890, and J/icaisf ami ycHro}ogiAty October, 1899), a trained iiur^e 
lived for fourteen years with a young woman who left her on four 
different occasions, but was each time induced to return; finally, how¬ 
ever, she left and married, whereupon the nurse shot the husband, who 
was not, however, fatally wounde<l. The culprit in this case had been 
twice married, hut had not lived with cither of her husbands; it was 
sUito<l that her mother had died in an asylum, and that her brother had 
committed suicide. She was charged with disorderly conduct^ and sub- 
jecU'd to a line. 

In another later case in Chicago a Russian girl of 22, named Anna 
Kubinowitcli, shot from motives of jeolousy another Russian girl to 
whom she had been devoted from childhood, and tlien fatally shot her¬ 
self. The relations between the two girls had been very intimate. ‘'Our 
love affair is one purely of the soul,*' Anna Rubinowitch waa accus¬ 
tomed to say; “we love each other on a higher plane than that of 
earth.’* (I am informed that there were in fact physical relationships; 
the sexual organs were normal.) This continued, with great devotion 
on each side, until Anna’s “sweetheart” l»egnn to show herself susceptible 
to the advances of a male wooer. This aroused uncontrollable jealousy 
in Anna, wliose father, it may be noted, had committed suicide by 
aliooting some years previously. 

Homosexual relationships nro also a cause of suicide among 
women. Such a case was rejiorted in Massachusetts early in 1901. A 
girl of 21 had been tended during a period of nervous prostration, 
opparently of hysterical nature, by a friend and neighbor, fourteen years 
her senior, married and having children. An intimate friendship grew 
up, equally ardent on both sides. The mother of the younger woman and 
tho husband of the other took measures to put a stop to the intimacy, 
and tho girl was sent away to a distant city; stolen lntcr>*ieW9, however, 
still occurred. Finally, when tho obstacles became insurmountable, the 
youngiT woman bought a revolver and deliberately shot herself in the 
temple, in presence of her mother, dying immediately. Though some¬ 
times thought to act rather strangely, she was n great favorite with all, 
handBome, very athletic, fond of all outdoor sports, an enorgotio 
religious worker, possessing a fine voice, niid was an active member of 
many clubs and societies. The older woman belonged to an aristocratic 
family and was loved and respected by all. In another caso in Now York 
in 1905 a retired sailor, “Captain John Weed,*' who had commanded 
transatlantic vessels for many years, was admitted to a Tlome for old 
B&ilors and shortly after became ill and dcsjiondcnt, and cut his Uiroat. 
U was then found that “Captain Wood” was really a woman. 1 am 
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informed t)iat the old sailor’s despondoncy and suicide were due to 
enforced separation from a female companion. 

Tho infatuntion of young girls for actresses and other prominent 
M'ometi may occasionally lead to suicide. Thus in Philadelphia, a few 
years ago, a girl of 19, belonging to a very wealthy family, beautiful 
and highly educated, acquired an absorbing infatuation for Miss Mary 
Garden, the prima rfo«no, with whom she had no personal acquaintance. 
The young girl would kneel in worship Ixdorc the singer’s portrait, and 
studied hairdressing and manicuring in the hope of becoming Miss 
Garden’s maid. When she realized that her dream was hopeless she 
shot herself with n revolver. (Cases more or loss re^mbling those here 
brought forward occur from time to time in all parts of the civilized 
world. Reports, mostly from current newspapers, of such cases, as well 
ns of simple transvestism, or Eonism, in both women and men, will be 
found in the publications of the Berlin Wissenscliaftiich^hunianituren 
Komitco: the ilondtsherichie up to 1909, then in the VicridjahrsberichiCf 
and from 1913 onward in the Jahrhuch /tir scxucllc Zwiachtnaiufen.) 

Yet, until recently, comparatively little has been known 
of sexual inversion in women. Even so lately as 1901 (after 
the publication of the first edition of the present Study), KrafTt- 
Ebiug wrote that scarcely fifty cases had been recorded. The 
chief monographs devoted but little space to women. 

KrafTt’Ebing himself, in the earlier editions of Psychopathia 
Bemalia^ gave little special attention to in%*orsion in women, although 
he published a few cases. Moll, however, included a valuable chapter 
on the subject in his A'onfrorc Scxualcmpfindung^ narrating numerous 
oasesi and inversion in women also rectuved spociiil attejition in tho 
present Study, llirschfeld, however, in his IlopxostxuQliiiLt (1914) is 
the first authority >vho has been able to deal with feminine homo* 
sexuality us completely coordinate with masculine homosexuality. The 
two manifestations, masculine and feminine, are placed on the same 
basis and treated together throughout the work. 

It is, no doubt, not difficult to account for this retardation 
in the investigation of sexual inversion in women. Notwith¬ 
standing the severity with which homosexuality in women has 
been visited in a few cases, for the most part men seem to have 
been indifferent toward it; when it has been made a crime or a 
cause for divorce in men, it has usually been considered as no 
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ofiense at all in women.^ Another reason is that it is less easy 
to detect in women; we arc accustomed to a much greater 
familiarity and intimacy between women than betn-een men, 
and we are less apt to suspect the existence of any abnormal 
passion. And. allied with this cause, wc liave also to bear in mind 
the extreme ignorance and the extreme reticence of women re¬ 
garding any abnormal or even normal manifestation of their 
sexual life. A woman may feel a high degree of sexual attrac¬ 
tion for another woman without realizing that her afTcction is 
sexual, and when she does realize this, she is nearly always very 
unwilling to reveal the nature of her intimate experience, even 
with the adoption of precautions, and although the fact may be 
jiresent to her that, by helping to reveal the nature of her ab¬ 
normality, she may be helping to lighten the burden of it on 
other women. Among the numerous confessions voluntarily sent 
to Krafft-Ebing there is not one by a woman. There is, again, 
the further reason that well-marked and fully developed cases of 
inversion are probably rarer in women, though a slighter de¬ 
gree may be more common; in hannony with tlie greater affect¬ 
ability of the feminine organism to slight stimuli, and its lesser 
liability to serious variation.2 

The same aberrations that are found among men are, how¬ 
ever, everywhere found among women. Feminine inversion has 
sometimes been regarded ns a vice of modern refined civilization. 
Yet it was familiar to the Anglo-Saxons, and Theodore’s Peni- 
tenlial in the seventh century assigned a penance of three years 
(considerably less tlian that assigned to men, or for bestiality) 

1 This apparently widespread opinion is represented by the remark 
of a young man in t)jo eighteenth century (concerning the Lesbian friend 
of the woman he wishes to marry), quoted in the Comte do Tilly's 
/Joiit'oitrs.* “I confess that that is n kind of rivalry which causes mo 
no annoyance; on th© contrary it amuses me, and I am iinmorot enough 
to laugh at it.” That attitude of the educated and refined was not 
probably ehnrod by the populace. Madame dc LnmbaUe, who was ^illo- 
tined at the Itcvolution, was popularly regarded as a tribadc, and »t was 
said that on this account her charming head received the special insults 
of the mob, 

2 Havelock Ellis, Man and IFomon, 6th ed., 1915, especially chap¬ 
ters xiii and rv. 
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to “a woman fornicating with a woman." Among the women of 
savages in all parts of the world homosexuality is found, though 
it is less frequently recorded than among men.* 

In New Zealand it is stated on the authority of Sloeienliout 
(though 1 liave not been able to find the reference) tliat the 
women practised Lesbianism. In South America, where inver¬ 
sion is common among men, we find similar phenomena in 
women. Among Brazilian tril)es Gandavo- wrote:— 

“There are certain women among tlio»o Imiinns who determine to 
be chaste and know' no man. These louvo every womanly occupation 
and imitate tlie men. They wear their hair tlie «ime way as tlic jneii; 
they go to war with them or hunting, bearing their bows; they continue 
always in the company of men, and each has a woman w'ho ser^'cs her 
and with whom she lives.” 

This has some analog)' with the phenomena seen among 
North American men. Dr. Holder, who has carefully studied 
the hole, tells me that be has met no corresponding phenomena 
in, women. 

There is no doubt, however, that homose.vuality amon|> 
women is well known to tlie American Indians in various regions. 
Thus the Salish Indians of British Columbia have a myth of an 
old woman who had intercourse with a young w’oman by means of 
a horn used as a penis.® In the mythology of the Assiuiboinc 
Indians (of Canada and Slontana) and the Fox Indians (of 
Iowa) there are also legends of feminine homosexuality, sup¬ 
posed to have been derived from the Algonkin Cree Indians, who 
were closely connected with both.'* 

1 Karoch {Jahrhuch fur acxuclle Zioiaohenatufcn, vol. iii, 1901, 
pp, 85-01 brings together some passages concerning homosexuality in 
women among various peoples. 

2Ganda.vo, quoted by Lomacco, Architno per rAntropologia, 1889, 
fosc. 1. 

^Journal Anthropological Jnatitutc, July-Dcc., 1904, p. 342. 

4 0. II. Lowic, “The Assiniboine,” Am. Museum of Not. Tlist, 
Aitithropologicai Papers, New York, 1009, vol. xiv, p, 223; W. Jones, 
“Pox Texts,” Publications of Am. Ethnological Soc., Leyden, 1907, vol. i, 
p. 151; quoted by D. C. McMurtrie, “A I>cgcnd of lesbian Love Among 
the North Amorioui Indians,” Urologio Review, April, 1914. 
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According to the Asi^iniboine legend, a mnn*s wife fell in love with 
his sister and eloped with her, a Ixmelc^s child being the result of the 
union; the husband pursued the couple, and killed his wife ns well as the 
child; no one cared to avenge her de4ith. The Fox legend, entitled “Two 
^laidens who Played the Harlot with Each Other,** runs as follows: “It 
is said that oneo on a time long ago there were two young %s*omcn who 
wore friends together. It is told that there were also two youths who 
tried to woo the two maidens, but they were not able even so much ns 
to bilk wdth them. AfU»r awhile the youths began to suspect some¬ 
thing wrong. So once during the summer, when the tw'O maidens started 
away to peel oil bark, the youths followed, staying just far enough 
behind to keep them in sight. Wliile the girls wero peeling the bark, 
the youths kept themselves hidden. After awhile they no longer heard 
the sound of the maidens at work. Whereupon they began to creep up 
to whore they were. When they drew nigh, behold, the maidens were in 
the net of taking off their clothes. The first to disrobe Jhing herself 
down on the ground nml lay there. 4^ay, what are these girls going to 
do?’ was the feeling in the hearts of the youths. And to their amaze¬ 
ment the girls began to lie with each other. Thereujion the youths ran 
to where the girls were. She who was lying on lop instantly fell over 
backward. Her clitoris was sbinding out and had a queer shape; it 
was like a turtle’s penis. Thcrouiion tlio maidens began to plend with 
the youths: *Oh, don’t tell on us!* they said. ^Truly it is not of our 
own free desire that w*e have done this thing. We have done it under 
the influence of some unknown being.’ It is said that afterward one 
of the maidens became big with child. In the course of time, she gave 
birth, and the child was like a soft-shell turtle.” 

In Bali, according to Jacobs (aa quoted by Ploss and 
Bartels), homosexuality is almost as common among women as 
among men, though it is more secretly exercised; the methods of 
gratification adopted are either digital or lingual, or else by 
bringing the parts together (tribadism). 

Baumann, who noted inversion among the male negro pop¬ 
ulation of Zanzibar, finds that it is also not rare among women. 
Although Oriental manners render it impossible for such women 
to wear men’s clothes openly, they do so in private, and are 
recognized by other women by their man-like bearing, as also by 
the fact that women’s gaiments do not suit them. They show 
a preference for masculine occupations, and seek sexual satisfac¬ 
tion among women who have the same inclinations, or else amonr 
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normal women, who are won over by presents or other means. 
In addition to tribadism or cumiilinctus, they sometimes use an 
ebony or ivory phallus, with a kind of glans at one end, or some¬ 
times at both ends; in the latter case it can be used by two women 
at once, and sometimes it has a liole bored through it by which 
warm water can be injected; it is regarded as an Arab invention, 
and is sometimes used by normal women shut up in harems, and 
practically deprived of se.xnal satisfaction.^ 

Among the Arab women, according to Kocher, homosexual 
practices are rare, tliough ver)- common among Arab men. In 
Egypt, however, according to Godard, Kocher, and others, it is 
almost fashionable, and every woman in the harem has a 
“frieud.” In Turkey homosexuality is sometimes said to be rare 
among women. But it would appear to be found in the harems 
and women’s baths of Turkey, as well as of Islam generally. 
Brantome in the sixteenth century referred to the Lesbianism of 
Turkish women at the baths, and Leo Africanus in the same 
century mentioned the tribadism of Moorish women and the 
formal organization of tribadic prostitution in Fez. There was 
an Osmanli Sapphic poetess, ^lihiri, whose grave is at Amosia, 
and Vombery and Achestorides agree as to the prevalence of 
feminine homosexuality in Turkey.^ Among the negroes and 
mulattoes of French creole countries, according to Corre. liomo* 
sexuality is very common. *‘I know a lady of great beauty,” he 
remarks, “a stranger in Guadalupe and the mother of a family, 
who is obliged to stay away from the markets and certain shops 
because of the excessive admiration of mulatto women and 
negresses, and the impudent invitations which they dare to 
address to her.”® He refers to several cases of more or less 
violent sexual attempts by w'omen on young colored girls of 12 
or 14, and observes that such attempts by men on children of 
their own sex are much rarer. 

In China (according to Matignon) and in Cochin China 

1 Zeitachrift fUr Bthnoloffia, Heft 0, 1800, p. 660, 

2 I. Eloch, Z)te Prostitution, vol. i, pp. 180, 181. 

® Corre, C'r*me on Pa-ya Cr^lca, 1880. 
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(according to Lorion) homosexuality does not appear to be com- 
moil among women. In India, however, it is probably as preva¬ 
lent among women as it certainly is among men. 

In t]ie first edition of this Study I quot^nl the opinion of Dr. 
Buclinnan, then Superintendant of the Central Gaol of Bengal at 
Bhagalpur, who informed me that he luid never come across a case and 
that Ills head-gaolIT hnd never heard of such a thing in twenty^Ovo 
years* experience. Another odicor in the Indian Medical S<Tviee assures 
me, however, that there cnimot he the leas*t doubt to the frtnjuency of 
homosexuality among women in India, cither inside or outside gaols. I 
am indebted to him for the following notes on this point:— 

*'Tliat homosesiial relationships arc c'ommoii enough among Indian 
women is evidenced by the fact that the llitulustani language has live 
words to denote the tribado: (1) dutjdnd^ (2) (3) sfl’for, (4) 

chaputhili^ and (5) r/m/xiffcdj* Tlio u\Oilu9 opcra^uli is generally what 
Martial calls ^cniinos committcrc ctirino.s, but sonnUimes a phallus, 
called is employed. Tlic act itself is called chnjMt or cheptiy 

and tho llindustniii poets, Kazir, Rangin, Jttn S*Aheb, treat of Ix'sbiuD 
love very extensively and sometimes very crudely. JAu S'Aheb, a woman 
[loet. sings to tho elToct that itiUTc'Oursc with a woman by means of a 
phallus is to be preferred to the satisfaction olTered by a male lover. 
Tho common euphemism employed Mlien speaking of two tribados who 
Jive together is that they iivc apnrt.^ So much for the literary evidence 
as to the urcvnlcnce of what, tnirablc Jictu, Dr. Buehuuau*a gaoler was 
ignorant of. 

“Now for facts. In tho gaol of R, the superin(<^ndcnt discovered a 
number of phalli in tho females inclosurc; they >verc made of clay and 
Bun dried and bore marks of use. In the gaol of S. veas a woman who 
(ns is usual with tribndos tn India) wore male attire, and was well 
known for her sexual proclivities. An examination revealed the follow* 
ing: Face much lined, mamnuc of masculino type, but nipples elongated 
and readily erectile; gluteal and iliac regions quite of masculine type, 
as also tho thighs; clitoris, w'ith cnlargi'd glands^ readily erectile; 
nymplite thickened and cnlarginl; vulvar orifice patent, for she hnd in 
early youth been a prostitute; tho voico was almost contralto. Her 
partner was of low type, but eminently feminine in configuration and 
manner. In this ca.so 1 heard that The man* went to a local hscctic and 
iH'gged his intercession with tho deity, eo that she might impregnate her 
|KU'trier. ('The Hindoo medical works mention tho possibility of a 
W'oman uniting >vith another woman in eexua! embraces and begetting 
a boneless fetus,* iS'ftort History of Aryan Hedicai SciowCf p, 44.) 

*'ln the town of D. there Tived apart’ two womem one a BrahmlOi 
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the other a grazier; their rnodu^ opcrandi was tribadism^ as an eye- 
witecss informed me. In S. I was called in to treat the widow of a 
wealthy Mohammedan; I had occasion to examine the pudenda^ and 
found wimt Martiiieau would have called the indelible stigmata of early 
masturbation and later sapphism. She admitted the impeachment and 
confessed that she was on the best of terms with her three remarkably 
well-formed and good-looking handmaidens. Ihis lady said that she 
begin masturbation at an early age, ^just like nil other women/ and that 
eappliism auno after the age of puberty. Another Mohan)niedan woman 
whom I knew, nnd Mho had a very large clitoris, told me that she had 
been initiated into Lesbian love at 12 by a neighbor nnd had inter¬ 
mittently practised it ever since. I might also instnneo two sisters of 
the gardener caste, both widows, who 4ivcd apart’ and indulged in 
simultaneous sapphism. 

^‘That soinctinica the actors in tribadism are most vigorous ic shown 

by the fact that, in the central gaol of- , swelling of the vulva was 

admitted to have been caused by the embraces of two female convicts. 
The subordinate %vho told me this mentioned it quite incidentally while 
relating his experiences as hospital assistant at this gaol. When 1 
questioned him he stated that the woman, whom he was called to treat, 
told him that she could never ^satisfy herseir with men, but only with 
women. He added that tribadism was *quite common in the gaol.* 

The foregoing sketch may serve to show that homosexual 
practices certainly, and probably definite sexual inversion, are 
very widespread among women in very many and various parts 
of the world, tliough it is likely that, as among men, there 
are variations—geographical, racial, national, or social—in the 
frequency or intensity of its obvious manifestations. Thus, in 
the eighteenth century, Casanova remarked that the women of 
Provence are specially inclined to Lesbianism. 

In European prisons homosexual practices flourish among 
the women fully as much, it may probably be said, as among the 
men. There is, indeed, some reason for supposing that these 
phenomena are here sometimes even more decisively marked 
than among men.* This prevalence of homosexuality among 

1 In a Spanish prison, some years ago, when a new governor en¬ 
deavored to reform the homosexual manners of the women, the latter 
made bis post so uncomfortable that he was compelled to resign. Salilla^ 
{Vula Penal en Espa^a) asserts that all the evidence shows the extraor 
dlnary expansion of lesbian love in prisons. The mujeres hombeuna* 
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women in prison is connected with the close relationship between 
feminine criniinality and prostitution. 

The frequency of liomose.xual practices among prostitutes is 
a fact of some interest, and calls for special e.xplanntiou, for. at 
the first glance, it seems in opposition to all tliat we know con¬ 
cerning tlic exciting causes of lionmsewiality. Kegarding the 
fact there can be no question.* Ib has been noted by all who are 
ac({uainted with the lives of prostitutes, though opinion may 
differ as to its frequency. In Ilerlin. Moll was tx>ld in well- 
informed quarters, the j)ro]X)rtion of ]>rostit\itc‘s with licsbian 
(emlcMcies is about 2-*) jicr cent. 'J'liis was almost tJie proportion 
at I’ai'is many years ago. according to I’aicnt-Duchatclot; today, 
according to Chevalier, it is larger; and Bounieville believes tht 
7o ])er cent, of the inmates of the Parisian venereal hospitals 
Imve practised homose.xuality. Hammer in Germany has found 
among (hJ prostitutes that 41 were liomosexunl.- llirschfeld 
thinks that inverted women are speciallv ])rono to become pros- 
tilutes.*^ Kuleid>nrg believes, on the other hand, that the con¬ 
ditions of llicir life favor homosexuality among prostitutes; “a 
homnsexmil union seems to them higher, purer, more innocent, 
and more ideal."* 'riicre is, liowevcr, no fundamental contra¬ 
diction between these two views; they are probably both right. 

In Tyondon, so far ns my inquiries extend, homose.vnality 
among prostitutes is very nuich less prevalent^ and in a well- 
marked form is confined to a comparatively small section. I am 

mvivo masculine names—Pepe, Clnilo, Pertinnlo, Valiente; newcomers 
are aurronn<le«l in the court-yard by a crowd of lascivious women, who 
overwhelm them with honeyed I’omplinients and gallantries and promises 
of protection, the most robust virago having most successes; n singio day 
and night complete the initiation. 

1 Even among Arab prostitutes it is found, according to Kocher, 
thovigh among Arab women generally it is rare. 

2 Monal.'isrhnfi fiir /liirH/.rankltciicti, Xov., 1905; in bis Tnbadic 
Berlins, ho stales that among .1000 prostitutes at least ten per cent, 
were liomosexunl. See also Pnrent-Duclmtelet, Dr la /*ro*/i/u/ioM, 3d 
oil., vol. i, pp. 159, 169; Mnrtinenu, Lcs Z)c/orma<iOM« I'u/raircs ct 
atuilrs: and Iwnn Bloch, Drilriiffc zur .Btiologic dcr Psychopalhia 
Scxualis, 1902, vol. i, p. 244. 

8 llirschfeld, Die lIomoscTiialitdl, p. 330. 

4 Eulenburg, SexucUe Neurt>i>atbie, p. 144. 
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indebted to a friend for the following note: “From my experi¬ 
ence of the Parisian prostitute, I gather that Ijesbianism in 
Paris is extremely prevalent; indeed, one might almost say 
normal. In particular, most of the chahut-dancers of the 
Moulin-Rouge, Casino de Paris, and the other public balls are 
notorious for going in couples, and, for the most part, they prefer 
not to bo separated, even in their most professional moments 
with tlic otlier sex. In London the thing is, naturally, much less 
obvious, and, I think, much less prevalent; but it is certainly 
not infrequent. A certain number of well-known prostitutes are 
known for their tendencies in this direction, which do not, how¬ 
ever, interfere in any marked way with the ordinary details of 
their profession. I do not personally know of a single prostitute 
who is exclusively Ijcsbiau; I have heard vaguely that there are 
one or two such anomalies. But 1 have heard a swell cocoite at 
the Corinthian announce to the whole room that she was going 
home with a girl; and no one doubted the statement. Her name, 
indeed, wa-s generally coujilcd with that of a fifth-rate actress. 
Another woman of the same kind has a little client61e of women 
w’ho buy her photographs in Burlington Arcade. In the lower 
ranks of the profession all this is much less common. One often 
finds women who have simply never heard of such a thing; tliey 
know of it in regard to men, bv>t not in regard td women. And 
they are, for the most part, quite horrified at the notion, which 
tliey consider part and parcel of ‘rrencli beastliness.* Of course 
alino.st every girl has her friend, and, when not separately occu¬ 
pied, they often sleep together; but, while in separate, rare coses, 
this undoubtedly means all that it can mean, for the most part, 
so far as one can judge, it means no more tlian it would mean 
among ordinary girls.” 

It is evident that there must be some radical causes for the 
frequency of homosexuality among prostitutes. One such cause 
doubtless lies in the character of the prostitute’s relations with 
men; these relations ore of a professional character, and, os the 
business element becomes einpba.sizcd,^ the possibility of sexual 
satisfaction diminishee; at the best, also, there lacks the sense 
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of social equality, the feeling of jx>?^ession, and scope for the ex¬ 
orcise of fctniniiie affection and devotion. Tl)ese the prostitute 
mu>t usually be forced to find either in a “bully"’ or in another 
woman.^ 

Apart from tliis fact it must be borne in mind that, in a 
very large number of casc-s prostitutes show in sliglit or more 
marked degree many of the signs of neurotic heredity,- and it 
would not l)c surprising if they present the germs of homo¬ 
sexuality in an unusually high degree. The life of the prosti¬ 
tute" may well develop such latent germs; and sc wo Imvo an 
nntiue 1end<*ncy to homosi'xualitv, just as we have it among 
eriminals, and, to a nivieh less extent, among persojis of genius 
and intellect. 

Homosexuality is specially fosU*red by those employments 
wliieh keep women in constant association, not only by day, but 
often at niglit also, without the company of men. This is, for 
instance, the case in convents, and formerly, at all events,— 
liowcvcr, it may he today,—homosexnalitv was held to he very 
lirovalont in convents. This was especially po in the eighteenth 
century when very many young girls, without any religious voca¬ 
tion, were put into convents.** The same again is today the case 
with the female scn*ants in largo hotels, among whom homose.xuQl 

1 Si*c vol. vi of these StutUen, “Sex in Relation to Society,” 
ch. vii. 

a The j)rostitutc has sometimes been regnnleil ns a special type, 
niii»loj;<ius l»> the instinctive criiiiiiiu]. This jioint of view has bi^en 
spci'inlly em]>hnsizeii by Luinhroso ami Ferrero, La Donna Dt'linqucntr. 
Apart from this, these auttiors regard homosexuality among prostitutes 
ns due to the following causes (p. 41U cl scq.) s (a) excessive and often 
unnatural vciicry; (fi)eonfincinent in a prison, with separation from 
men; (c) close association with the same sex, such ns >3 common in 
lirnthcls; (d)innttirity and old age, inverting the secondary sexual 
rlianicters aiul predisposing to sexual inversion; (c) disg;ist of ineji 
proiliieed by a prostitxite's profession, combined with the longing for 
love. For oases of homosexuality in American prostittites, see D. 
McMurtrie, /.aarcf-Cfiaic, Nov. 2, 191*2. 

Thus Casanova, who knew several nuns intimately, refers to 
homosexuality os a childish sin so common in convents that confessors 
inqwsed no penance for it (.U<‘»uoircs, ed. Gamier, vol. iv, p. 617). 
Hoinnsexuiility in convent schools has been studied by Morcantc, 
d.rc/iit'os di Daiquiatfia, 1006, pp. 22*30. 
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practices nave been found very common.^ Laycock, many years 
ago, noted the prevalence of manifestations of this kind, which 
he regarded as liysterical, among seamstresses, lace-makers, etc., 
confined for hours in close contact with one another in heated 
rooms. The circumstances under which numbers of voung 
women are employed during tlje day in large shops and factories, 
and sleep in the establishment, two in a room or even two in a 
bed, are favorable to the development of homosexual practices. 

In Englan<l it is sclOoin that anyone cares to investigate these pbe* 
nomena, though they certainly exist They have been more thoroughly 
sttulied elsewhere. Tims, in Konie, Nieeforo, who studied various aspecU 
of the lives of the working classes, siicceoded in obtaining mucii precise 
information concerning the manners and cu>toins of the young girls 
in drcs.sfnaking and tiiiloriiig work-rooms, lie remarks that few of 
those wlio see tin? •^•irtuous daughters of the people/' often not more 
than 12 years olil, walking along the streets with the dressmaker's Ik)X 
under their arm, modestly bent head and virginal air, realize the 
intense sexual pnoexu pat ions often underlying thcM? ajifwaraiices. In 
the work-rooms Die conversation perpetually revolves around sexual sub- 
jecU in the absence of the mistress or forewoman, and even In her 
presence the slang that prevails in the work-rooms leads to dialogues 
with a double meaning. A state of sexual excitement is thus aroused 
which Boinetimes relievos itself mentally by psychic onanism, some¬ 
times by some form of masturbation; one girl admitted to Kiceforo Unit 
by allowing her thouglits to dwell on the subject while at work she some¬ 
times produced physical sexual excitement aa often ns four times a day. 
(See also vol. i of these Studies, ‘‘Auto erotiHm.”) Sometimes, however, 
a ^Tigue kind of honiosoxuality is produced, the girls, excited by their own 
thoughts ond their conversation, being still further excited by contact 
with each other. *Tn summer, in one work-room, some of the girls wear 
no drawers, and they unbutton their bodices, and work with crossed 
legs, more or less uncovered. In this jiosition, the girls draw near and 
inspect one another; some boast of their white logs, and then the petti¬ 
coats arc raised altogether for more careful comparison. Many enjoy 

1 r quote the following from a private letter written in Switzer¬ 
land: ‘‘An English resident has told me that his wife has 

lately had to send away her parlor-maid (a pretty girl) because she 
was always taking in strange \vomon to sleep with her. I asked if 
she had been token from hotel service, and found, as I expected, that 
she had. But neither my friend nor his wife suspected the real cause 
of these nocturnal visiteV^ 
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this inspection of nudity, and experience real sexual pleasure. From 
innhiay till 1 during the liotirs of greatest heat, when all are 

in tins ctjridition, and the nii^tros, in her chemise (and soinetniics, with 
}u* shame at the workers’ presem-c, even witlmut it), falls asleep on the 
sofa, all the girls, H'-ithout one execpfion, ninsturhate themselves. The 
heat seems to sharpen their dc'^ircs and morbidly arouse all their eensca. 
The xoluptuous eruutioiis. restraiiie<l during tlie rest of the day, break 
out with irresistible force; stitnulaUal by the spectacle of each other’s 
nake<lness, ^omo place their legs together and tluis heighten the spasm 
liy the illusion of contact with a man.** In this wny they reach mutual 
masturbation. “It is noteworthy, liowever,’* X ice fora points out, “t))at 
tliosc couples for mutual masturbation are never Ivcsbian ct>uples, Tri* 
badisin is ailogether absent from the factories and work-rooms.“ He 


cvrn believes that it does not exist among girls of the working class. He 
further dcsiTibes how, in another work room, during the hot hours of 
the day in sutinner, when no work is done, some of the girls retire into 
the fitting-room, uiul, having fastened their chemises round their legs 
and thiglis with pins, so as to imitate trousers, play at Indiig men and 
picteml to have intercourse with the others. (Niceforo, // Oerffo, aip. 
vi, 1897, lurin.) I have reproduced these details from Xiccforo’e careful 
study bccjwiso, although llicw may seem to be trivial at some ]>oints, 
(hey clearly bring out the very im]>ortAnt distinction between a merely 
U'in|>orary homosexuality atul true inversion. The ainu.semeiit-s of these 
)oung girls may not be considered eminently intUKcnt or wholesome, but, 
on the other hand, they are not radically morbid or vicious. They nro 
Htrictly, and even conseiously, plnij; they are dominated by the thought 
(hat the true sexual ideal is normal relationship with a iuad, and they 
would eerUiinly disajipear in the presence of a man. 

It must lie remembered that Niceforu’s ol)sen*ations were made 


among girls w ho were mostly young. In the large factories, w*here many 
n<iult women are employed, the phonomenH tend to be rarer, but of much 
less trivial and playful character. At Wolvorliumpton, some forty years 
ogo, the case was re)Huted of a woman in a galvanizing “store’* who, 
afU*r dinner, indecently assaulted a girl who was u new hand. Two 
young women held the victim down, and this seems to show that homo* 
sexual vice was here common and recognized. Ko doubt, this case is 
oxoe]>tional in its brutality. It throws, liowcver, a significant light on 
the conditions prevailing in factories. In Spain, in the large factories 

women nro oinployod, osijocially in the pmit tobacco 
factory at Seville, Lesbinn relntionslii|)9 seem to be not uncommon. Hero 
the women work in nn ntmo3|ihere wliicb in summer is so hot that they 
throw off tho greater part of their clothing, to such nn extent that n 
bell is rung whenever n visitor is introduced into n work-room, in order 
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to warn the workers. Such an environment predisposes to the formation 
of homosexual relationships. \\nieQ I was in Spain some ^eiirs ago an 
incident occurred at the Seville Fflbrica de Tabacos wliich attr »ctcd much 
attention in the newspapers, and, though it was regJirded os unusual, it 
throws light on the life of the workers. One morning as the women 
were entering the work-room and amid the usual scene of animation 
changing their ilanila shawls for the light costume worn during work, 
one drew out a small clasp-knife and, attacking another, rapidly in¬ 
flicted BIX or seven wounds on her face and neck, threatening to kill any¬ 
one who approached. Both these eiffarreras were 8U]>crior workers, en¬ 
gaged in the most skilled kind of work, and had been at the factory for 
many years. In appearance they were described as prest‘nting a striking 
contrast: the aggressor, who was 48 years of age, was of masculine 
air, tall and thin, with an expression of firm determination on her 
wrinkled face; the victim, on the other hand, whose age was 30, was 
plump and good-looking and of pleasing disposition. The reason at first 
assigned for the attack on the younger woman was that her mother had 
insulted the elder woman’s son. It appeared, however, that a dost 
friendship had existed between the two women, that latterly the younge* 
woman had formed a friendship with the forewoman of her work-room, 
and that the elder woman, animated by jealousy, then re.solvcd to murder 
both; this design waa frustrated by the accidental absence of the fore¬ 
woman that day, 

la theaters the abnormal sexuality stimulated by such asso¬ 
ciation in work is complicated by tJie general tendency for homo¬ 
sexuality to be connected with dramatic aptitude, a point to 
winch I shall have to refer later on. I am indebted to a friend 
for tlie following note: “Passionate friendships among girls, 
from the most innocent to the most elaborate excursions in tlie 
direction of Lesbos, are extremely common in theaters, both 
among actresses and, even more, among chorus- and ballet- girls. 
Here tlie pell-mell of tlie dressing-rooms, the wait of perliaps 
t^vo hours between the porformances, during which all the girls 
are cooped up, in a state of inaction and of excitement, in a few 
crowded dressing-rooms, afford every opportunity for tlie growth 
of this particular kind of sentiment. In most of the theaters 
there is a little circle of girls, somewhat avoided by the others, 
or tliemselves careless of further acquaintanceship, who profess 
the most unbounded devotion to one another. Most of these 
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girls are equally ready to flirt with the opposite sex, but I know 
certain ones among them who will scarcely speak to a man, and 
who arc never seen without their particular ‘pal' or ‘chum,’ who, 
if she gets moved to another theater, will come around and wait 
for her friend at tlie stage-door. But here, again, it is l)ut sel¬ 
dom tliat the experience is carried very far. The fact is that the 
Englisli girl, especially of tlie lower and middle classes, wliether 
she has lost her virtue or not, is extremely fettered by conven¬ 
tional notions. Ignorance and habit are two restraining influ¬ 
ences from tlie carrying out of tliis particular kind of penersion 
to its logical conclusions. It is, therefore, among the upper 
ranks, alike of society and of jirostitution, that lycshianism is 
most definitely to be met with, for here we have much greater 
liberty of action, and much greater freedom from prejudices.” 

With girls, as with boys, it is in tlie school, at the evolution 
of puberty, that homosexuality usually first shows itself. It may 
originate in a way mainly peripheral or mainly central. In the 
first ca.so, two cliildren, perhaps when clo.^c to each other in bod, 
more or less unintentionally generate in each otlier a certain 
amount of sexual irritation, which they foster by mutual touch¬ 
ing and kissing. This is a spurious kind of homosexuality, tlie 
often precocious play of the normal instinct. In the girl who is 
congenitnllv predisposed to homosexuality it will continue and 
develop; in tlie majority it will be forgotten ns quickly as pos¬ 
sible, not without shame, in the presence of the nonnal object of 
sexual love. 

1 limy quote ns fairly typical the following obscn'ntion supplied 
by a lady who cniniot bo called inverted; “Like so iimny other children 
and girls, I was first taught sclf-indulgcncc by a girl at scliool, and I 
pa8»c<l on my knowledge to one or two others, with one of whom I 
remember once, when wo wore just 10, spending the night sensually. 
\Vc were horribly ashamed after, and that was the only time. WTicn I 
was only 8 there was a girl of 13 who Uked to play with my body, and 
taught me to play with hers, though I rather disliked doing so. We 
slept together, and this went on at intervals for six months. Those 
things, for the sake of getting enjoyment, and not with any passion, ore 
not uncommon with children, but leas common, I think, than people 
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sometimes imagine. I believe I could recall without much difficulty, the 
number of times such things happened with me. In the case I men¬ 
tioned when I did for one night feel—or trj- to excite in myself and 
my girl-companion of 16—sensual passion, we had as little children 
slept together a few times and done these things, and meeting after an 
absence, just at tliat age, recalled our childish memories, and were car¬ 
ried away by sexual Impulse. But I never felt any peculiar alTection or 
passion for her even at tlie tinio, nor slie for me. We only felt tliat our 
sensual nature was strong at the time, and had betrayed us into some¬ 
thing we were aahanicd of, and, tliercfore, wo avoided letting ourselves 
sleep too close after that day. I think wo disliked each other, and were 
revolted whenever wo thought of that night, feeling that each had 
degraded the other and herself.” 

The cases in which the source is mainly central, rather than 
peripheral, nevertheless merge into the foregoing, with no clear 
line of demarcation. In such cases a girl forms an ardent attach¬ 
ment for anoUier ^rl, probably somewhat older than herself, 
often a schoolfellow, sometimes her schoolmistress, upon whom 
she will lavish an astonishing amount of affection and devotion. 
There may or not be any return; usually the return consists of a 
gracious acceptance of the affectionate services. The girl who 
expends this wealth of devotion is surcharged with emotion, but 
she is often unconscious or ignorant of the sexual impulse, and 
she seeks for no form of sexual satisfaction. Kissing and the 
privilege of sleeping witli the friend are, however, sought, and at 
such times it often happens that even the comparatively unre¬ 
sponsive friend feels more or less definite sexual emotion (puden¬ 
dal turgescence, with secretion of mucus and involuntary twitch¬ 
ing of the neighboring muscles), though little or no attention 
may be paid to this phenomenon, and in the common ignorance 
of girls concerning sex matters it may not he understood. In 
some cases there is an attempt, either instinctive or intentional, 
to develop the sexual feeling by close embraces and kissing. This 
rudimentary kind of homosexual relationship is, I believe, more 
common among girls than among boys, and for this there are 
several reasons: (1) a boy more often has some acquaintance 
with sexual phenomena, and would frequently regard such a 
relationship as unmanly; (2) the girl has a stronger need of 
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affection and pelf-devotion to another person than a boy has; (3) 
slie lias not, under our existing social conditions which compel 
young women to hold the opposite sex at ann’s length, the same 
opportunities of finding an outlet for her sexual emotions; while 
(4) conventional propriety recognizes a considerable degree of 
physical intimacy between girls, thus at once encouraging and 
cloaking the manifestations of homosexuality. 

The ardent attachments which girls in gchools and colleges 
form to each other and to tlieir teachers constitute a subject 
which is of considerable psychological interest and of no little 
practical imporUince.* These girlish devotions, on the border¬ 
land between friendship and sexual passion, are found in all 
countries where girls are segregated for educational purposes, and 
tlieir symptoms are, on tiic whole, sing\ilarly uniform, though 
they var)- in intensity and character to some extent, from time to 
lime and from place to place, sometimes assuming an epidemic 
fonii. They have been most carefully studied in Italy, where 
Obici and Jlarchcsini—an alienist and a psychologist working in 
conjunction—have analyzed the jihonomena with remarkable in¬ 
sight and delicacy and muc-h wealth of illustrative material." 
But exactly the smne phonoineiia arc everywhere found in Eng¬ 
lish girls’ schools, even of the most modem type, and in some of 
the large American women’s colleges they have sometimes be¬ 
come so acute as to cause much anxiety.’** On the whole, how¬ 
ever, it is probable tJiat such manifestations are regarded more 
indulgently in girls’ than in boys’ schools, and in view of the 
fact that tlie manifestatious of affection are normally more pro¬ 
nounced between girls than between boys, this seems reasonable. 
The head mistress of an English training college writes:— 

1 For a series of cases of nfTection of girls for girls, in np- 
purontly norniul subjects in Uie United States, seOj c.y., I.«ancaster, 

Psychology and Pedngogj* of Adolosccnoc/* Pcdagogiail Kcmiiiary, 
July, ISf17, p. 88; also, for school friendships between girls, exactly 
resembling those between boys and girls, Thcodate L* Smith, **Typc3 
of Adolescent AfTcction/’ t6,, June, 1004, pp# 103, 105, 

sObici and Mnrehesini, Le “Aniiciric*' di Cottcffio^ Rome, 1898. 

3 See Appendix B, in which I have briefly summarized the result 
of the investi^tion by Obici and Alarchesinl, and also brought forw*ard 
observations concerning English colleges. 
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‘^ty own assumption on such matters has been that warm 
affection does naturally belong to tlie body as well as the mind, 
and between two wonieii is naturally and innocently expressed by 
caresses. I have never therefore felt that I ought to warn any 
girl against the physical element in fricndsliip, as such. The 
test I sliould probably suggest to them would be the same as one 
would use for any other relation—was the friendship helping life 
as a whole, making them keener, kinder, more industrious, etc., 
or was it hindering it?” 

Passionate friendships, of a more or loss unconsciously 
se.xual character, are common even outside and beyond school-life. 
It frequently happens that a period during which a young woman 
falls in love at a distance with some young man of her acquaint¬ 
ance alternates with periods of intimate attachment to a friend 
of her own sex. No congenital inversion is usually involved. It 
generally happens, in the end, either that relationship with a 
njan brings the normal impulse into permanent play, or the 
steadying of tlie emotions in tlie stre.ss of practical life leads to a 
knowledge of the real nature of such feelings and a consequent 
distaste for them. In some cases, on the other hand, such rela¬ 
tionships, especially when formed after school-life, are fairly per¬ 
manent Au energetic emotional woman, not usually beautiful, 
will perhaps be devoted to another who niay have found some 
rather specialized life-work, but who may be very unpractical, 
and who has probably a very feeble sexual instinct; she is grate¬ 
ful for her friends’s devotion, but may not actively reciprocate it. 
The actual specific sexual phenomena generated in such cases 
vary very greatly. The emotion may be latent or unconscious; 
it may be all on one side; it is often more or less recognized and 
shared. Such cases are on the borderland of true sexual inver¬ 
sion, but- they cannot be included w'ithin its region. Sex in tliese 
relationships is scarcely the essential and fundamental element; 
it is more or less subordinate and parasitic. There is often a 
semblance of a sex-relationship from tlie marked divergence of 
the friends in physical and psychic qualities, and the nervous 
development of one or both the friends is sometimes slightly 
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iibiioruial. \Vc liave to regard such relationships as hvper- 
trophic'd friendships, tlie hypertrophy being due to unemployed 
scMial instinct. 

The following narrative is written by a Indy who holds a rosfion* 
sible (‘(hicatioTiul position: “A friond of iiiinc, two or throe years older 
than niy.Holf il nin *11), and living in the same house witli mo, has 
Loon pa'i'iiiig through a very unhappy time, I>oi)g nervous strain con* 
iu*<’tod uith this has inn<le her sleep badly, and apt to wake in terriblo 
depression about o'clock in the nioniing. In tho early days of our 
fniTulship, about eight nuuiths ago, slie occasionally at these times 
took lefugi* M'ith ine. After a wiiile I insisted on her coiisuUiiig a 
doctor, who advised her, among'^t other things, not to sleep alone* 
TlumcefortU for two or three months 1 induced her to share my room. 
Afler a week or two she generally shared my bed for a time at tlic 
biginning of the night, as it foeincd to help her to sleep, 

^'Hefore this, nlxuit tlie second or third time tlint she came to me in 
tiie 4'arly morning, I had bcH.*n Hurprisod and a little frightened to find 
how pleasant it was to mo to have her, and how reluctant I was that 
slie sIkiuM go away. When we began regularly to sleep in the same 
room, the physical port of our affection grew rapidly v(*ry strong. 
It is natural for me generally to caress my friends, but I soon could not 
be alone in a room with this one without wanting to have my arms 
round her. It would have lK*en intoloruble to me to live with her with* 
out being ahin to touch her. Wo did not discuss it, but it was evident 
*Uat the desire WTis even stronger in her tlum in me. 

^‘For some time it satisfied us fully to he in bed togdher, One 
night, however, when she had had a crucHy trjdng day and I wnnU'd 
to find all ways of comforting her, I bared by breast for her to Ho 
on. Afterward it was clear that neither of us could be satisfied with* 
out this. She groped for it like a child, and it excited me much more 
to feel tliat than to uncover my breast and arms altog^tlicr at once. 

**Much of this excitement was sexually localized, and I was haunted 
in the daytime by images of holding this woman in my arms, I noticed 
uIho that my inclination to caress my other women friends was not 
riiTninishcrl, but increased. All this disturbed mo a good deal, Tho 
homosexual practices of which I had road lately struck me as merely 
nasty; 1 could not inmgino myself tempted to them;—at tho same timo 
tho whole matter was now to me, for I had never wanted anyone oven 
to share my bod before; I had read that sex instinct was mysterious 
and unexpected, and I felt that I did not know what might come next. 

knew only one elder person whom (for wido-mindedness, gentle* 
oess, ainl saintliness) I could bear to consult; and to this person, a 
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middle-aged man, I wrote for advice. Ho replied by a long letter ol 
the most tender warning. I had Utter not weaken iny iiiliiienco witk 
my friend, he wrote, by going back suddenly or without her consent, but 
I was to be very warj' of going further; there uas fire about. 1 tried 
to put this into practioo by restraining myself constantly in our inter- 
cour.so, by refraining from care.^sing her, for instance, when I wank'd to 
caress her and knew that she wanted it. The only result seemed to 
be that the desire was more tormenting and constant than ever, 

‘‘If at this point my friend had happened to die or go away, and 
the incident had come to an end, I should prol>ably have been left nei^-ous 
in these matters for years to come. I should have faltereil in the opinion 
I had always held, that bodily expressions of lovo between women were 
ns innocent as they were natural; and I might have come neiirer than I 
ever expected to the doctrine of those convent teachers who forbid their 
girls to embrace one another for fear an incalculable instinct should 
carry them to the edge of an abyss. 

“As it wa.s, after a M'hile I said a little on the subject to my friend 
herself, I had been inclined to think that she might share my anxiet}', 
but she did not share it at all. She said to me that she did not like 
these thoughts, that she cared for me more than She had ever done for 
any person except one (now causing most of her unhappiness), and 
wanted me in all possible ways, and that it wmdd make her sad to feel 
that I was tr^’ing not to want her in one way l>ecause I thought it was 
wrong. 

“On my partp I knew' very well how much she did need and w*ant 
me. I knew that in relations with others she was spending the greatest 
cfTort in following a course that I urged on her, and was doing what I 
Uiought right in spite of Ute most painful pressure on her to do wong; 
and that she noc<led all the support and comfort I could give her. It 
seemed to me, after our conversation, that the right path for me lap 
not in giving way to fears and scruples, but in giving my friend 
straightforwardly all the love I could and all the kinds of love I 
could, I decided to keep my eyes open for danger, but meanw'hilo 
to go on, 

“^Ve were living alone together at the time, and thenceforward we 
did as we liked doing. As soon os we could, we moved to n bed where 
wo could sleep togotlier all night. In tlie day when no one was tliere 
Wo sat as close together as we wished, whidi wos very close. W© kissed 
each other as often as wc wanted to kiss each otber^ which was very 
many times a day. 

“TIid results of this, so far as I can see, have been wholly good, 
Wo love each other warmly, but no temptAti<m to nastanoss has evef 
come, and I cannot see now that It Is at all likely to come. WiU? 
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custom, the localized physical excitement has practically disappeared, 
and I am no lonijer obsesseil by imagined embraces. The spiriUial side 
of our ufTcHdion seems to have grown steadily stronger and more profit¬ 
able since the physical side has been allowed to take its natural place/' 

A class in which homosexuality, while fairly distinct, is only 
slijrlitly marked, is formed by the women to whom the actively 
inverted woman is most attracted. These women dilTer, in the 
lirst place, from the normal, or average, woman iu that they are 
not repelled or disgusted by lover-like advances from persons of 
tlieir own sex. They are not usually attractive to the average 
man, though to this rule there are many exceptions. Their faces 
may be plain or ill-made, but not seldom they possess good 
fig\iros: a point which is apt to carry more wciglit with the 
inverted woman than beauty of face. Their sexual impulses ore 
seldom well marked, but they are of strongly nilectionate nature. 
On the whole, they are women who arc not very robust and well 
developed, physically or non'ously, and who are not well adapted 
for child-bearing, but who still possess many excellent qualities, 
and they are always womanly. One may. perhaps, say that they 
are tlio pick of tlic women whom tlie average man would pass by. 
No doubt, this is often the reason why they are open to homo¬ 
sexual advances, but I do not think it is the sole reason. So far 
as they may be said to constitute a class, they seem to possess a 
genuine, though not precisely sexual, preference for women over 
men, and it is this coldness, rather than lack of chnmi, which 
often renders men rather indilferent to tliem. 

The actively inverted woman usually differs from the woman 
of the class just mentioned in one fairly essential character: a 
more or less distinct trace of mn.seulinity. She may not be, and 
frequently is not, what would be called a “mannish” woman, for 
the latter may imitate men on grounds of taste and habit uncon¬ 
nected with sexual perversion, while in the inverted woman the 
miisculino traits are port of an organic instinct which she by 
no means alwavs wishes to accentuate. The inverted woman’s 
masculine element may, in the least degree, consist only in the 
fact that she makes advances to the woman to whom she is 
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attracted and treats all men in a cool, direct manner, which may 
not exclude comradeship, but which excludes every sexual rela- 
tionshij), whether of passion or merely of cofpietr^-. Usually the 
invertetl woman feels absolute indilference toward men, and not 
seldom repulsion. And this feeling, as a rule, is instinctively 
reciprocated by men. At the same time bisexual women are at 
least as common as bisexual men. 

IDstory XXXIV.—Mias S.> aged 38, liviog in a city of the United 
States, a bimine&s woman of fine intelligence, prominent in professional 
and literary circles. Her general health is good, but she belongs to a 
family in which there is a marked nouro]>athic element* She is of 
rather phlegmatic temperament, well poised, alwa^^s perfectly calm and 
soIf*|K>ssesse<l, rather retiring in disposition, with gentle, dignified 
t>caring. 

She says she cannot care for men, hut that all her life has been 
^^gloritied and made beautiful by fricodship witli women,whom she 
loves lus a man loves women. Her cluiructer is, however, well disciplined, 
and her friends arc not aware of the nature of her alTeetions. She tries 
not to give all her love to ono person, and endeavors (as she licrself 
expresses it) to use this **gift of loving*’ as a stepping-stone to high 
mental and spiritual altainmenta. She is described by ono who has 
known her for several years as ‘Slaving a high, nature, and instincts 
unerringly toward high things/’ 

IIiSTOHY XXXV.—Mins 15., artist, of Gorman ancestry on the 
paternal side, .^^long her brothers and sisters, one is of neurotic tern* 
pernment and another is inverted. Sho is herself henithy. She has no 
repugnance to men, and would even like to try marriage, if the union 
were not permanent, but she has seldom felt any sexual attraction to a 
man. In ono cxc<*ptional instance, early in life, realizing that she was 
not adapted for heterosexual relationships, she broke off the engagement 
she hud formed. Much later in life, sho formed a more pernio non t 
relationship with a man of congenial tastes. 

Sho is attracted to women of various kinds, though she recognizes 
tluit thero are some women to whom only men aro attracted. Many 
years since she had a friend to whom she was very strongly attached, 
but the physical manifestations do not appear to have become pro¬ 
nounced. After that, her thoughU were much occupied by several 
women to whom sho made advances, which were not encouraged to pass 
beyond ordinary friendship. In ono case, however, she formed an 
intimate rolationsliip with a girl somewhat younger tlian herself, and a 
very feminino personality, who accepted Miss J5/6 ardent love with 
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plcASurc', l>\it hi a passive wianiicr, aiul did not consider that the rela¬ 
tionship wouM sUiiid in the way of her marrying, though slie would on 
no account tell lier husband. The rchitionship for the first time aroused 
Mies B/s latent sexual emotions. She found sexual satisfaction in 
kissing ami embracing her friend's body, but there njipeurcd to be no 
orpiHin. The relationship made a considerable change in her, and ren- 
<lercd her radiant and Imppy. 

In her Indiavior towanl men Miss B. reveals no sexual shyness. 
Men are not usually attracted to her. There is nothing striking in her 
npi^arance; her piTson ami manners, though careless, arc not con¬ 
spicuously man-like. She is fond of exercise and smokes a goml deal, 

IlrSTOUY XXXVI.—Miss IL, aged 30. Among her paternal rela- 
tivoft there is a tendency to eccentricity and to nervous disease, Her 
grandfatluT drank; her father was eccentric and hy|KKhoiidriacal, and 
sulTeved from obscs**ions. Her mollicr and mother’s relatives arc entirely 
healthy, and normal in dispo^^ition. 

At tlie age of I .s»ie liked to sec the nates of a little girl who lived 
near. When she was about b, the nurse-maid, silting in the fields, used 
to play witli lier own parts, and told her to do likewise*, juxying it would 
make a hahy (^>me; she occasionally touched herself in consequence, Imt 
without producing any elTeet of any kind. \Mien she was aU>ut 8 sho 
used to S'*o various nurse*iiiaids unc'over their children’s sexual parts and 
show them to each olber. She used to think about this when alone, and 
al.'*o about whipping. She never cared to play with dolls, and in her 
games always took the part of a man. Her first rudimonUirj' sex-feelings 
a.p|H*ared at the age oi H or H, and were nHSo<drtted with dreams of whip¬ 
ping and being whipped, which were most vivid betweem the agi'S of 11 
ami 14, wluMi they died away on the apiK'A ranee of affect ion for girls. 
Sho menstruated at 12. 

Her earliest nffeeiion, at the nge of 13, was for a schoolfellow, a 
graceful, coquettish girl with long golden hair and blue eyes. Her affec¬ 
tion displayeil itself in performing all sorts of small services for this 
girl, in constantly thinking alK>ut her, and in feeling deliciously grateful 
for the smallest return. At the age of 11 sho had a similar passion for 
a girl cousin; she used to look forward witli ecstasy to her visits, and 
especially to the rare occasions when the cousin slept with her; her 
excitement was then so great that she could not sleep, but there was 
no conscious sexual excitement. At the age of 15 or 10 she fell in love 
with another cousin; her exi>eriencee with this girl wore full of delicious 
sensations; if the cousin only touched her nock, a thrill went through 
her l)ody which she now regnrds as sexual. Again, at 17, she had an 
overwhelming, passiounte fascination for a schoolfellow, a pretty, com¬ 
monplace girl, whom sho idealized and ethcrealized to an extravagant 
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exti^nt. This pa&sSion was so violent that licr health wns» to some 
extent, impaired; but it was purely unselfish, and there was nothing 
sexual in it. On leaving school at the age of lU she met n girl of about 
the same age as herself, verj* womanly, but not much attracted to men. 
This girl became verj* much attached to her, and sought to gain her love. 
After some time Miss H. was attraeWd by this love, piirtly from the 
sense of power it gave her, and an intimate relation grew up. This 
relation became vaguely physical, Miss II. taking the initiative, but her 
friend desiring such relations and taking extreme pleasure in them; 
they u.sed to touch and kiss each other tenderly (especially on the 
mans veneris), with equal ardor. They each c'xporieiieed a strong 
pleasurable feeling in doing (his, and sexual erethism, but no orgasm, 
and it does not appear that this ever occurred. Tltcir general behavior 
to each other was that of lovers, but they endeavored, as far as possible, 
to hide this fact from the world. This relation lasted for several years, 
and would luive continued, had not Miss H.’s friend, from religious 
and moral scruples, put an end to the physical relationship. Kliss H. 
had been very well and happy during this relationship; the interference 
with it seems to have exerted a disturbing inlluonce, and also to have 
aroused her sexual desires, though she was still scarcely conscious of 
their real nature. 

Soon afterward another girl of excecilingly voluptuous type made 
love to Miss H., to which the latter yielded, giving way to her feelings 
as well as to her love of domination. She was afterward ashamed of 
this episode, though the physical element in it had remained vague and 
indefinite. Her remorse was so great that when her friend, repenting 
her scruples, implored her to let their relationship be on the same foot¬ 
ing oa of old, Sliss II., In her return, resisted every effort to restore the 
physical relation. She kept to this resolution for some years, and sought 
to divert her thoughts into intellectuol channels. ^Vhcn she again 
formed an intimate relationship it was with o congenial friend, and 
lasted for several years. 

She has never masturbated. Occasionally, but very rarely, she has 
had dreams of riding accompanied by pleasurable sexual emotions (she 
cannot recall any actual experience to suggest this, though fond of 
riding). She has never had any kind of sexual dreams about a man; of 
late years sho has occasionally had erotic dreams about women. 

Her feeling toward men is friendly, but she has never had sexual 
attraction toward a man. She likes them as good comrades, as men like 
each other. She enjoys the society of men on account of their intel¬ 
lectual attraction. She is herself very active in social and intellectual 
work. Her feeling toward marriage has always been one of repug¬ 
nance. She can, however, imagine a man whom she could love or marry. 

15 
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Sho id attracted to womanly women, sincere, resen*ed, pure, but 
cour.nyi-ou^ in character. She is not attracted to inUdlcctua! women, 
but at the same time cannot endure silly women. The ph\>ical qualities 
that attract her most are not so much beauty of face as a graceful, but 
not too slender, body with bcuutifu! curves. The women she is drawn 
to are usually somewhat younger than herself. Women are much at- 
trnoU'd to her, mid without any elTort on her part. She likes to take 
the active part and protecting role with them. She is herself energetic 
'n character, and with a somewhat neurotic temperament. 

She finds sexual satisfaction in tenderly touching, caressing, and 
kissing the loved one's body. (There is no canni/metns, which she re* 
gnrds with nhhorroncc.) She feels more tenderness than passion. There 
is a high degree of sexual erethism when kissing, but orgixsm is ntre 
and is produced by lying on the friend or by the friend lying on her, 
without any special contact. She likes lieing herself kissed, but not so 
much ns taking the active part. 

She believes that homosexual love is morally right when it is 
really part of a person's nature, and provided that the nature of homo* 
sexual love is always made plain to the object of such afTcction. She 
does not approve of it as a mere make.shift, or expression of sensuality, 
in normal women. She has sometimes resisted the sexual expression of 
her feelings, once for years at a time, but always in vain. The effect 
on her of loving women is distinctly good, she asserts, both spiritually 
and physically, while repression leads to morbidity and hystoria. Sho 
has suffered much from neurasthenia at various periods, but under 
Appropriate treatment it has slowly diminished. The inverted instinct 
is too deeply rooted to eradicate, but it is well under control. 

lIiSTORT XXXV! I.—Miss M., the daughter of English parents 
(l)oth musicians), who were both of what is described as ^'intense’* 
tompernmont, and there is a neurotic element in th© family, though no 
historj* of insanity or alcoholism, and sho is herself free from ner>*ou8 
disease. At birth sho was very small. In a portrait taken at Uie ago 
of 4 the nose, mouth, and oars nro abnormally large, and she wears a 
little boy's hat. As a child she did not care for dolls or for pretty 
clothes, and often wondered W'hy other children found so much pleasure 
in them. ^^As far back as my memory goes,^* she writes, *‘1 cannot 
recall a time when I was not different from other children* I felt bored 
when other little girls caiuo to play with mo, though I was never rough 
or lioisterous in my sports.” Sewing was distasteful to her. Still she 
caro<l little more for the pastimes of boys, and found her favorite amuse¬ 
ment in rending, especially adventures and fairy-talcs« She was always 
quiet, timid, and self-conscious. The instinct first made its appearance 
in the latter part of her eighth or the first part of her ninth year. She 
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was strongly attracU-d by tbi* luce of a toacbcr who used to appear at a 
side-window on the second floor of tlie school-building and ring a bell 
to suinmou the children to their flushes. The teachers face seemed very 
beautiful, but smuI, an<l she thouglit about her continually, thouglj not 
coming in per-oiial conbict with her. A year later this teacher was 
married and left the scitool, and the impression gradually fadevl away. 
“There was no consciousness of sex at this time,*’ she wroU*; “no knowl- 
edge of sexual matters or practices, and the feelings evoked were feelings 
of pit}' and compassion and ttmderness for a |>erson who seemed to bo 
very sad and very much depressed. It is this quality or combination of 
qualities whicli has always imidu tho api>eul in n>y own case. I may 
go on for years in comparative peace, when something may happen, in 
spite of my busy practical life, to call it all out.” Tho next feelings were 
experienced when she was about II years of age. A young lady aime to 
visit a next-door iieighiwr, and made so profound an impression on Uio 
child that she was ridiculed by her playmates for preferring to sit in a 

diirk corner on tho lauii—where she might watch this young lady_ 

rather than to play games. Jk-iiig a sensitive child, after this experience 
she was careful not to reveal her feelings to anyone. She felt in¬ 
stinctively that in tliis she was different from others. Her sense of 
beauty developed early, but there was always an indefinable feeling of 
melancboly associated with it. The twilight, a dark night when the stars 
shone brightly} these had a very depressing effect u|k»ii her, but possessed 
a strong attraction nevertheless, and pictures appealed to her. At tho 
age of 12 she fell in love with a schoolmate, two years older than her¬ 
self, who was nbsorlxul in the boys and never suspected this affection; 
she wept bitterly’ because they could not la* eontiniied nt tho same time, 
but feared to appear undignified and sentimental by revealing her feel¬ 
ings. The face of this friend reminded her of ono of Dolcc’s Madonnas 
whioh she loved. Later on, at tho age of 111, she loved another friend 
very de.ariy and devoted herself to her care. Tlierc was o tinge of 
masculinity aiiioiig the women of this friend’s family, but it is not dear 
if she cun be termed inverted. Tliis was tho happiest ]>criod of Miss 
M.’s life. Upon the death of this friend, who had long been in ill health, 
eight years aftenvard, she resolved nc%'er to let her heart go out to 
anyone nguin. 

Specific physical gratification plays no part in these relationships. 
Tlie physical sexual feelings began to assert themselves nt puberty’, but 
nut in association with her ideal emotions. “In tlmt connection,” she 
writes, “I w'oiild have considered such things a sacrilegi*. I fought 
them and in a measure successfully. The practice of self-indulgence 
which might have become a daily habit was only occasional. Her 
imago evoked at such times drove away such feelings, for which J felt 
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a ropugiiance, much preferring the romantic ideal feelings* In thia 
>vay, quite \inconseions of ihv fart that I >va^ at all dilTorent from any 
otiirr prrson, I roritrivrd to train myself to suppress or at least to 
dominate ni\ physical sensations when they arose. Tliat is the reason 
>vliy frirmiship and love have always swmed such holy and beautiful 
things to nie. I have never connected the two sets of feelings. I 
tliinls I am as str<mgly ftcxed ns anyone^ hut I am able to hold a friend 
in luy arms and cNperirnce deep comfort and peace without liaving even 
a iiint of physical sexual feeling. Sexual expression may bo quite 
jiecrsMiry at certain times ami right under certain conditions, but I 
am csinvinreil that free expression of affertion along sentimental chan¬ 
nels will do much to minimirj} the necessity for it along 8]>cciilcally 
sexual channels. I have gone throe months without the physical out¬ 
let. The only time I was ever on the verge of nervous prostration was 
after having suppressed the instinct for ten months. The other feelings, 
which I ilo not consider ns sexual feelings at all, so fill my life in 
every dej»artment*—love, literature, poetry, music, professional and 
philanthropic activities—that I am able to let the physical take care 
of itself. When the physical sensations come, it is usually when I am 
not thinking of a loved one at all. I could dissipate them by raising my 
thought to that spiritual friendship. I do not know if this >va9 right 
and uise. I know it is what occurred. It seems a good thing to prac< 
tise some sort of inhibition of the centers and nexjuiro this kind of 
domination. One bad result, however, was that 1 suiTorod much at 
linii*s from the physical sensations, and felt horribly depressed And 
wretched whenever they seemed to get the better of me/’ 

“I have been nhle/* s^lic writes, ^‘successfully to master the 
desire for a more ]>erfcet and coinpkde expression of my feelings, and 
I have done so without sorions detriment to my health.*’ “I love few 
pe<'ple,*’ she writes again, ‘‘but in these instances when I have per¬ 
mitted niy heart to go out to a friend I have always experienced most 
evil I ted feelings, and have bc*en made better by them morally, mentally, 
and spiritually. I^vo is with mo a religion/’ 

\Vith regard to her attitude toward the other sex, she writes; 
'‘I have never felt a dislike for men, but have good comrades among 
them. During my childhood I associated with both girls and boys, 
enjoying them all, hut wondering why the girls cared to flirt with boys. 
Later in life I have had other friendships with men, some of whom 
cared for me, much to my regret, for, naturally, I do not car© to 
marry/’ 

She is a mu.sician, and herself attributes her nature in part to 
artistic temperament. She is of good intelligence, and shows remark¬ 
able talent for various branches of physical science. She is about 5 feet 
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4 inchos in height, an<I her features are rather large. The pelvic 
measurements are normal, and tlie external sexual organs are fairly 
normal in most respects, though somewhat small. At a period ten 
years subsequent to the date of this history, further examination, under 
anesthetics, by a gj’nccologist, showeil no traces of ovary on one side. 
The general conformation of the bo<ly is feminine. But with arms, 
palms up, exten<led in front of her with inner sides of hands touching, 
sho cannot bring the inner sides of forearms together, as nearly every 
woman can, showing that the feminine angle of arm is lost. 

She is left-handed and shows a better development throughout 
on the left side. She is quiet and dignified, hut has many boyish tricks 
of manner and speech which seem to bo iustinctive; she tries to watch 
herself continually, however, In order to avoid them, affecting feminine 
ways and feminine interests, but always being conscious of an effort 
in 80 doing. 

Miss 2^1. can see nothing wrong in her feelings; and, until, at the 
age of 28, che came across t!io trausiation of Krafft^£bing*s book, she 
had no idea ‘‘Uiat feelings like mine were *under the ban of society* as hr 
puts it, or wore considered unnatural and depraved.** She would like 
to help to bring light on the subject and to lift the shadow from 
oilier lives. emphatically protest,*’ she says, ^^against the useless¬ 
ness and the inhumanity of attempts to ‘euro* inverts. I am quite sure 
they have perfect right to live in freedom and happiness as long as 
they live unselfish lives. One must bear in mind that it is the soul that 
needs to be satisfied, and not merely the senses/* 

Histoby XXXV^II.—Miss V., aginl 35. Throughout early life up 
to adult age she was a luystety* to herself, and morbidly conscious of 
some fundamental difference between herself nnd other people. There 
was no one she could speak to about this peculiarity. In the effort to 
conquer or to ignore it, she became a hard student and has attained 
success in the profession she adopted. A few years ago she came across 
a book on sexual inversion which proved to be a complete revelation to 
iicr of her own nature, and, by showing her that she was not an 
anomaly to be regarded >vith repulsion, brought her comfort and ]>cace. 
She is willing that her experiences should be published for the sake of 
other women who may be suffering as tn the past she has suffered. 

**I am a teacher in a college for women. I nin 34 years old and 
of medium size. Up to the age of 30 I looked much younger, and since 
older, than my age. Until 21 I had a strikingly child-like oppearnnee. 
My physique has nothing mascuHtio in it that I am aware of; but I 
am conscious that my walk is mannish, and I have vety' frequently boeo 
told that I do things—such ns sewing,—*just like a man.* My voice 
te quite low but not coarse, I dislike household work, but am fond of 
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sport'i, gardening, etc. When so young that I cannot remember it, 1 
learned to whistle, a practice at which I am Btill expert. When a 
young girl, 1 leaniecl to smoke, and should still enjoy it. 

Several men have been good frientU of mine, but very few suitors. 

I scarcely over feed at case with a man; but women I understand and 
can nearly always make my friends, 

“I am of Scotcli-Irish descent, 'Sly father’s family were respectable, 
prosperous, roligiotis people; my mother’s family only semi-respectable, 
hard livers, shrewd, hut not intelligent, industrious and money-getting, 
but fond of drinking and carousing. There were many illegitimates 
annuig them. Both grandmothers, though of little education, were 
unusual women. Of my four maternal uncles, three drunk heavily. 

“When 43, my mother gave birth to me, the youngest of 8 children. 
Of those who grew to adult years, 2 seem quite normal sexually; 1 is 
esemlingly erratic, entirely unprincipled, has been a thief and a forger^ 
is a probable bigainist> and has bi^trayod several respectable women. 
Aside from his having inordinate desire, I know of no sexual abnor¬ 
mality* Another brother, married and a father, as a boy was much 
given to infatuations for men, I fancy this never went beyond in¬ 
fatuation and of late years has not \n\*n noticeable. A third brother, 
single, though much courted by women on account of his good looks 
and personal charm, is wholly unres|>oiisive, has no gallantry*, nor was 
ever, to my knowledge, a suitor. He is, bowevcri fond of tlio society of 
women, espeeially those older than be. lie Ims a somewhat ctrcininate 
voice and walk. Though bo has begun of lato years to smoke and 
drink a little, these habits sit rother oddly upon him. When a child, 
one of liis favorite make-believe games was to pretend that he was a 
famous woman singer. At school ho was always found banging around 
the older girls. 

“As a child I loved to stay in the fields, refused to wear a sun- 
bonnot, used to pretend I was a boy, climbed trees, and played ball. I 
liked to play* with <lolls, but I did not fondle thoin, or even make them 
dresses. When iiiy hair was clipi>cd, 1 was delighted and made every¬ 
one call me *John.’ I used to like to wear a man’s broad-brimmed hat 
an<l make corn-cob pipes. 1 was very fond of my father and tried to 
imitate him as much os possible* \Micro animals wore concerned, I 
was entirely* fearless. 

“I think I was not a sexually precocious child, though I seem to 
have always known in a dim way that there wore two sexes* Very 
early I had a sense of shame at having my body exposed; I remember 
on one occasion I could not be persuaded to undress before a young 
girl visitor* At that time 1 must have been about 3. When I was 4 a 
neighbor who had often petted me took me on his lap and clasped my 
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hand around lu3 penis. Though he was interrupted in a moment, this 
made a lasting impression on me. I had no physical sensation nor did 
I have any conception of the significance of the act. Yet I had a slight 
feeling of repulsion, and 1 must have dimly felt that it was v.rong, for 
I did not tell my mother* I was not accustomed to confide in her, for, 
though truthful, I was secretive. 

the age of 5 I commenced to attend a district school. I 
remember that on my first day I was greatly attracted by a little girl 
who wore a bright^red dress. 

‘‘ify first definite kno^yIedge of sex came in this wayr I was 
attending Sabbath school and had become ambitious to read the Bible 
through. I bad gotten as far as the account of the birth of Esau and 
Jacob, which aroused my curiosity. So I a^ked my mother the menm 
ing of some word in the passage. She seemed embarroased and evaded 
my question. This attitude stimulated iny curiosity further, and I 
re-read the chapter until I understood it pretty well. Later I was 
further enlightened by girl playiimtoa. I fancy I enjoyed listening to 
their talk and repeating what I knew on account of the mysterj' and 
secrecy with which sex subjects arc surrounded rather than any sensual 
delighL 

‘‘I cannot recall any act of mine growing directly from sexual 
feeling until I was 10 years old. Several other little girls and myself 
two or three times c.xposed private parts of our bodies to each other. 
In one instance, at least, I was the instigator. This act gave me some 
pleasure, though no distinct physical '^ensation. One incident I recall 
that happened when I was about 10. A girl cousin and myself hud 
been playing ^housc* U>gcther. I do not recall what immediately led to 
it, but wc bogun'^to a<]drcS8 each other as boys and tried to urinate 
through long tubes of some sort. I also recall feeling a vague interest 
in this process in animals, and observing them closely in the act. 

^^From this time until I was about 14 I grew ruder, more boisterous 
and uncontrollable. Prior to this 1 had been a quite tractable child. 
When 12 I became interested in a boy in my grade at school, and 
tried to attract him, but failed. Once at a children’s party where we 
were playing kissing games I tried to get him to kiss me, but ho was 
unresponsive. I do not recall bothering myself alK>ut him after that. 
A year later I had a boy ebum about whom my sclioolmnster teased me. 

I thought this ridiculous. At the ago of 13 I menstruated, a fact that 
caused me shame and anger. Gradually I grew to feid myself peculiar, 
why, I cannot explain. I did not seem to myself to bo like other girls 
of my acquaintance. I adopted, as a defense, n brusque and defiant air. 

I spent a good deal of time playing alone in our backyard, whore I 
made u pair of stilts, practised ropo-walking, and such things. At school 
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I felt I was not likotl liy the nicer girls and began to associate with 
girls whom I now believe were immor.al, but whom I then supposed 
(lid nothing worse than talk in an obscene manner. I copied their con¬ 
versation and grew more reckless and uncontrollable. The principal 
(.f the high school 1 was attending, I learned afterward, said I was the 
hardest pupil to control she had over had. About this time I read a 
hook where a girl was reprc.sentcd as saying she had a ‘boy’s soul in 
a girl’s body.’ The applicability of this to myself stnick me at once, 
and I read tlic sentence to my mother who disgusted mo by appearing 
shocked. 

“During this period I began to fall in love,—a practice which 
clung to me until I was nearly 30 years old. I recall various older 
women with whom I became much tummored, and one man. Of these 
there was only one with whom I became accpmiiited well enough to show 
any afleclion; another was a teacher, and another was a young married 
woman at whom I used to gaze ardently during an entire church 8er%ice. 
Toward all inv women teachers I had a somewhat sentimental attitude. 
They stimulated nm, while the men gave me a wholly impersonal feeling. 
This abnormal sentimentality may have been caused, or at least was 
inereased, by the reading of novel.®, some of a highly volnptuoxis nature. 

I began to rend novel.® at 7, and from 11 to 14 I absorbed a great 
many undesirable ones. This lead to iny picturing my future with a 
lover, faneying myself in romantic scene.® and being care.®sed and cm- 
braeod. I had always supposed I should marry. When about 5 I 
decided that when I grow up I would marry a certain young man who 
used to come to our house. Several years later ho married, to my 
real disappointment. I had no all'cctioii for him, but merely thought 
hu woul<l make n <U*8iral)lc huslmncK 

During lay utihappj adolcsccnco I heard that a former playmate 
waH to visit nt my hoDic. I began to look forward to the visit 

with much eagerness and at her arrival was much excited* I wished 
to stay alone with her and to caress her, and when wo slept together 
I pressed iny body against her iu a sensual manner, which act she per* 
initted, but without passion* I was greatly excited and could scarcely 
sleep. This was the first time I had acted iu such u way, and after 
she left I felt shame and dislike for her* At future nioetings there was 
never the least sensuality; wo never referred to the first visit and are 
still friends, though not iutinmte* 

* ‘ A diary which I kept during my fourteenth and fifteenth years is 
filled with romantic sentiments and endearing terms applied successively 
to three girls of my own age. I had but a speaking acquaintance with 
tliom, but I was strongly infatuated with all. One boy was also the 
object of adoration. 
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'"During my thirteenth year I became for a time wry religious and 
devoted to religious exercises. This passed and by my fourteenth year 
I had become heretical, but was still keenly sensitive to religious 
induences. 

“When barely 16 1 slept one night with a woman of low morals. 
She acted toward me in a sensual manner and aroused my sexual feel* 
ings. I felt at the time tiiat this was a sin, but I was carried away by 
passion. Afterward I hated this woman and despised invsolf. 

"'I then went away to a co-educational boarding school. Here for 
the first time I became happy. A girl of my o^^'n age, of fine charactei 
and noticeable refinement, fell in love with me and caused me to ns 
ciprocate. On retrospection 1 )>elieve this to have been a genuine and 
beautiful love on both sides. After a few months, however, our rela¬ 
tion, at my initiative and against my friend's will, becsime a physicaii 
one. We expressed our airection by mutual caresses, close cmbracx*s and 
lying on each other’s bodies. I sometimes touched her sexual organs 
sensually. All this contact gave me exquisite thrills. After three years 
wo had a luisundcrstatiding and separated. I was greatly grieved and 
troubled for many years, and came to regret greatly the physical rela¬ 
tionship that had existed between us. My friend at length fell in love 
and married. I had several other slighter infatuations for women, was 
courted by several men to whom I remained cold and bored except in 
one instance, Avlicro 1 \vaa somewhat touched, and finnny found a lasting 
friendship with a woman who had fallen deeply in love with me in 
her school days and had never been able to caro for any one else. She 
is a woimtn of considerable literary talent and of goofl gtmeral ability 
and high ideals. She is usually much liked by men. Her love for me is 
the most real thing In tlio world for me, and seems the most permanent. 
At first my feeling for her was almost purely physical, although there 
were no sexual relations. I hated this feeling and have succeeded in 
overcoming it pretty largely. At times after long separations wo have 
embraced with great passion, at least on my part. This has always bad 
a bad physical effect on me. At present, however, it very rarely occurs. 
We both consider sexual feelings degrading and deleterious to real love. 
Whether at any time wo have hod complete physical satisfaction or 
gratification, I hardly know. I have experienced very keen physical 
pleasure, mingled with what I took to be groat mental exaltation and 
quickening of the emotions. This oonditfon was brought about by 
close contact wdtli the body of my friend, usually by lying upon it. 
But if by 'gratification' it is meant that desire, having been completely 
satisfied, ceases temporarily, I tliink I have never had that experience. 
If I did, it was when I was about 18 when I lived with a girl friend in 
intimato relations. Of late years, at any rate, it has never happened 
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to me, and an finbrace, however close, always leaves me with a desire 
for a closer union, both physical and spiritual. So a few years since, I 
camn to the conclusion that it was impossible to obtain physical satis- 
faction through the woman I loved. I came to this conclusion because 
of the had physical effects of contact. Jly sexual organs became highly 
dcn.sitivc aind inllanicd and I suffered pain from the inflammation and 
re-sulting Icu'orrhca. Should I allow myself to indulge in caresses this 
condition would return. My friend, fortunately, though very atToctionate 
and demonstrative toward me, has very little sexual passion. The idea 
that our relationship is based upon it is very repugnant to her. I was 
at one time, a few years since, much discouraged and almost hopeless 
of king abb' to overcome niy appetite, and 1 decided that we could not 
uAsociaU* unless 1 succeeded. At present, with help, 1 have very largely 
succeeded in living with my friend on a basis of normal, though 
affectionute and tender, companionship. I have been helped more, and 
have learned more, through this companionship, than through anything 
else. The keen pleasure that I have felt when in responsive contact 
I never experienced in masturbation. So far as I remember it never 
t(X)k place till I was well along in my ’teens and was never on habitual 
practice, except the first summer I was separated from a school friend 
whom I loved. Thoughts of her aroused feelings which I attempted to 
satisfy in this way, but the entire sensuality of the act soon led me to 
refrain and to sec that Ihut was not what I wanted. 

peeuliar incident that might have some signiflcance occurred 
U> me ulwut tWe \ears ago, I was sitting in a small room where a 
S4*minar was l>eing condueUxl. The leader of the discussion was a man 
akiut 50, whom I looked up to on account of his attainments and re- 
specU'd us u man, though 1 knew him socially very slightly. I had lost 
a night's sleep from toothache and was feeling nor>'oua« I was giving 
niy entire attention to the subject in hand, when sudihuily I felt a very 
strong physical compulsion toward that man. I did not know what I 
was going to do, but I felt on the |>oint of losing all control of myseJf. 
I was afraid to leave, for fear the slightest movement would throw me 
into a panic. The attraction was entirely physical and like nothing 
1 luul felt before. And I had a strange feeling that its cause was in 
the man himself; that ho was willing it; I was like a spectator. It was 
sonio inonienLs before the Assemblage broke up, when my ‘possession 
coinplotoly disappeared and never recurred, 

“Regarding dreams, I will say that not until the post year or two 
have I been conscious of liaving clear-cut dreams with definite hap¬ 
penings. They seemed usually to leave only vague impressions, such as 
a ffoliiig that I had been riding horseback, or trying to perform some 
bard tusk. Sexual dreams I do not recall having had for several years* 
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except that occasionally I am awakened by a feeling of uncomfortable 
sexual desire, which seems usually caused by a need to urinate. IJo- 
tween the ages of 17 and 22, approximately, 1 frequently, perhaps several 
times a month, would have vague sexual dreams. The.>c ahvaj's, I 
think, occurred when I happened to bo sleeping with .'^mcone whom, in 
my dream, I would mistake for my intimate friend, and wotild awaken 
myself by embracing iny bedfellow with sometimes a sliglit, s^unetimes 
considerable ilegrcc of passion. I have finally arrived at some under* 
sUinding of my own tcni|)crament, and am no longer miserable and 
melancholy. I regret that I am not a man, because I could then have a 
home and children/’ 

Histoby XmXXIX.—^R liss D., actively engaged in the practice of her 
profession, aged 40. Heredity good, ner\'ou8 system sound, general 
health on the w1k>1c satisfActoiy\ Development feminine but manner 
and movements somewhat boyish. Menstruation scanty and {MiinleHs. 
Hips normal, nates small, sexual organs showing some approximation 
toward infantile typo witli large labia minora utid probably small 
vagina* Tendency to development of liair on body and especially lower 
limbs. The narrative is given in her own words:— 

*^Evcr since I can remember anything at all 1 couM never think 
of myself as a girl and I was in perpetual trouble, with this as tlie real 
reason. When I was 5 or G years old I begun to say to myself that, 
whatever anyone said, if I was not a boy at any rate 1 was not a girl, 
llus has been my unchanged conviction ail through my life. 

’^Vhen 1 was little, nothing ever made me doubt it, in spite of 
external appearance. I regarded the conformation of my body as a 
mysterious accident. I could not soo why it should have anything to do 
with the matter. The things that really affected the question were my 
own likes and dislikes, and the fact that I wns not allowed to folIoNv 
them. I was to like the things which belonged to mo as a girl,—frocks 
and toys and games which I did not like at all. I fancy I was more 
strongly ‘boyish’ tlian the ordinary little boy. \MieD 1 could only crawl 
my absorbing interest was hammers and carpebnnils. Ilufore I could 
walk I begged to bo put on horses* backs, so that I seem to have been 
bom with the love of tools and animals wlitcb lias never left me. 

“I did not play with dolls, though my little sister did. I was often 
reproached for not playing her games. I always chose boys* toys,— 
tops and guns and horses; I hated being kept indoors and was always 
longing to go out. By the time I was 7 it seemed to mo tliat cvor>‘thing 
1 liked was called wrong for a girl. I left off telling my ohiers what 
I did like. They confused ond wearied me by their talk of boys and 
girls. I did not believe them and could hardly imagine that they 
belierod themselves. By the time I was 8 or 0 I used to wonder whether 
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tlu-y wcro diipe«, or linrs, or hypocrite^, or all throe. I never believed 
or trusted a grown person in consequence. I led my younger brothers 
in everytliing. I was not at all a happy little child and ofU*n cried 
and was made irritable; I was so confused by the talk; about boys und 
girls. I was held up as an evil example to other little girls who 
virtuously despised me. 

*'\Vhcn I was about 0 years old I went to a day school and began 
to have a better time. From 0 to 13 I practically shaped iny own life. 

\ lea mod very little at sc hool, and openly hated it, but I road a great deal 
nt boino and got plenty of ideas. I lived, however, mainly out of doors 
whcliover I could get out. I spent all my pocket money on tools, rabbits, 
pigc'ons and many other animals. I henrame un ardent pigeon-catcher, not 
to say ihief, though I did not knowingly steal, 

"My brother.s were as devoted to the animals as I was. The men 
svero supposoil to look after them, but wc alone did so. \Vc observed, 
iTmtcd, separated, and bred them with conj^iderable skill. We had no 
language to express ourselves, but one of our own. We were absolutely 
innocent, and sweetly sympathetic with every boaat. I don't think we 
over connected their alVairs with Uioso of liuman beings, but as I do 
not remember the time when I did not know all about the actual facts 
of sox and reproduction, I presume 1 learned it all in that way, and 
life never had any surprises for me in that direction. Though 1 saw 
many sights that a child should not have seen, while running about 
wild, I never gave them a thought; all animaU great and small from 
rabbits to men had the same customs, all natural nnd right. My 
initiation hero was, in iny eyes, n.s nearly perfect as a child’s should bi*. 
I never asked grown people questions, I thought all those in charge 
of me coarse and untruthful nnd I disliked nil ugly things nnd sug¬ 
gestions, 

“Every half holiday I went out with the lH>ys from my brothers’ 
school. They always liked mo to play with them, and, though not 
pleasant*tong\]cd boys, were always civil and polite to mo. I organized 
games and fortilieations that they would never have imagined for them- 
helves, led storming parties, and instituted some rather dangerous games 
of a fighting kind. I taught iny brothers to throw stones. Sometimes 
I led adventures such as breaking into empty houses. 1 liked being 
out after dark. 

“In the winter I made and rigged boats and wont sailing them^ 
nnd I went rafting and pole-leaping. I became a very good jumper and 
climber, could go up a rope, bowl overhand, throw like a boy, and 
whistle three diflTercnt ways. I collected beetles and buttcrilies and 
went shrimping and learned to fish. I had very little money to spend, 
but 1 picked things up and I made all traps, nets, cages, etc., myaelf. 
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I learned from every working-inau I could get hold of the \ise of all 
ordinary carpenters’ tools, aii<l how to weld hot iron, pave, lay bricks and 
turf, and so on. 

“When I was about il my parents got more niortiticd at uiy 
behavior and perpetually* threatened me with a boarding-school. I was 
told for months how it would take the nonsense out of n»^—‘shape me,’ 
‘turn me into a young lady.’ My going was finally announced to me 
as a punishment to me for being what I was. 

“Certainly, the horror of going to this school and the cruel and 
unsympathetic way that I was sent there gave me a shock that I never 
got over. The only thing that reconciled me to going was my intense 
indignation with those who sent me. 1 appealed to be allowed to learn 
Latin and boys’ subjects, but was laughed at. 

“I was so helpless that I knew I could not run away without 
being caught, or 1 would have run away anywhere from hon>e and school. 
I never cried or fretted, but burnt with anger and went like a trapped 
rabbit. 

“In no words can I describe the severity of the noirous slmck, or 
the suffering of my first year at school. The school was noted for its 
severity and I heard that at ono period the elder girls ran away so 
often that they wore a uniform dress. I knew two who had run away. 
The teachers in my time were ignorant, self-indulgent women who cared 
nothing for the girls or their education and made much money out of 
them. There was a suspicious reformatory atmosphere, and my money 
was taken from me and my letters read. 

■T was intensely shy. I hated the other girls. There were no 
refinements anywhere; I hod no privacy in my room, which w«is always 
overcrowded; we had no hot water, no batlis, improper food, and no 
education. Wc were not allowed to wear enough clean linen, and for five 
years I never felt clean. 

“I never had one moment to myself, was not allowed to read any¬ 
thing, had even not enough lesson books, was taught nothing to speak 
of <LXcept a little inferior music and drawing. I never got enough exer¬ 
cise, and was always tired and dull, and could not keep my diguntion in 
order. My pride and self-respect were degraded in innumerable ways, I 
suffered agonies of disgust, and tho whole thing was a dreary iwnal 
servitude. 

“1 did not complain. I made friends with a few of the girls. Some 
of the older girls were attracted to mo. Some talked of men and love 
affairs to me, but I was not greatly intcrestod. Ko one over spoke of 
any other matters of sox to me or in my hearing, but most of the girls 
were sliy with me and I with them. 
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“In about t\vo years’ time tlic teaehera got to like mo and thought 
me one of their nicest girls. I certainly influenced them and got them 
to allow the girls more privileges. 

“I lay groat stress upon the physical privations and disgust that 
I felt (luring these yours. The mental starvation was not quite ao 
great because it was impossible for them to crush my mind as they 
did iny body. That it all materially aided to arrest the development of 
jiiy body I am certain. 

“It is difliciilt to estimate sexual influences of which as a child 1 
was praetictilly unaware. I certainly admired the liveliest and cleverest 
girls and made friends with them and disliked the common, lumpy, un* 
cduoatod type that made two^thirds of iny com[)anions. The lively girls 
liked me, ami I made several nice friends whom I have kept ever since. 
One girl of about 15 took a violent liking for mo and fipiratively 
speaking licked the dust from my shoes. I would never take any notice 
)i her. When I was nearly 10 one of tny teachers began to notice me 
ind b<* very kind to me. She was twenty yours older than I was. She 
:n*<*inod to pity my loneliness and took me out for walks and sketching, 
and encouraged me to talk and think. It was the first time in my life 
that anyone Imd ever syn^pathizod with roc or tried to undersUind me 
jiml it was a most bi^autiful thing to luc. I felt like an orphan child 
who had suddenly acquired a mother, and through her I bcp\n to feel 
less antiigonistic to grown people and to feel Uio first respeeb I had ever 
felt for what they said. She petted me into a state of comparative 
docility ami made (he other teachers like and trust me. My lovo for her 
w as perfectly jmre, and I thought of her’s as simply maternal. She never 
rous(Hl the Unx^t feeling in me tliat I cun think of ns sexual. I liked her 
to touch tno and she sometimes held me in her arms or let me sit on her 
lap. At bedtime she used to come and sjiy good-night and kiss me 
n;Hm the mouth. 1 think now that wliat she did was injudicious to a 
degree, and 1 wish I could believe it was as purely unselfish and kind as 
it seemed to me tlum. After I lud left school I wrote to her and visited 
her during a few years. Once she wrote to ino that if I could give her 
nil ploy me lit she would como and live witli me. Once wdien she was ill 
with neiinustlmiia her friends asked me to go to the seaside with her, 
which I did. Hero she behaved in an extroordinary way, becoming 
violently Jon Ions over me with anoUier elderly friend of mine who was 
there. I could hardly holie«*o my senses and was so astonished and dis* 
gnsted that I never went near her again. She also accused mo of not 
(udug 'loyal’ to her; to thjs day 1 have no idea what she meant. She 
then wrote and asked »U5 what Avas wrong between ns, and I replied 
Hint after the words »h«* had had Avith mo my confidence in her Avas lit 
all end. It gave mo no particular pang ns I had by this time outgrown 
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the simple gratitude of my childish days and not replaced it by any 
stronger feeling. All fny life I have had the profoundcst repugnance to 
having any Svords' with other women. 

was much less interested in sex matters than other children of 
tny age. 1 was altogether less precocious^ though I knew more, I imagine, 
than other girls. Nevertheless, by the time 1 was 15 social matters had 
begun to interest me greatly. It is diflicult to say how this happened, as 
1 was forbidden all books and newspapers (except in my holidays when 
I had generally a reading org>% though zK>t the !x>oks I needed or 
wanted). 1 had abundant opjiortunitics for speculation, but no 
znatcrinls for any profitable thinking. 

reaming was forced upon roc. I dreamed fair}**tales by night 
and social dreams by day. In the nightdrenms, somctiiues in Uie day¬ 
dreams, 1 >vaa always tho prince or the pirate, rescuing beauty in 
distress, or killing the unworthy. I had one dream which I dream<Ki 
over and over again and enjoyed and still sometimes dream. In ibis 
I was always hunting and fighting, often in tho dark; there was usu* 
ally a woman or a princess, whom I admired, somewhere in the back* 
ground, but I have never really seen her. Sometimes I was a stowaway 
on board ship or an Indian hunter or a backwoodsman making a log- 
cabin for my wife or rather some companion. My day thoughts were 
not about tho W'omen round about me, or even about the one who was 
so kind to me; they were almost impiTsonal. I went on, ut any rate, 
from myself to what I thought the really ideal and built up a very 
beautiful vision of solid human friendship in which there was every* 
thing that was strong and wholesome on either side, but very little of 
sex. To imagine this in iU fullness I hod to imagine all social, family, 
and educational conditions vastly different from anything I had come 
across. From this my thoughts ran largely on social mutUTS. In what¬ 
ever direction roy thoughts ran I always sun-eyed them from the point 
of view of a boy. I was trying to wait patiently till I could escape from 
slavery and starvation, and tiydng to keep tlie open mind I have spoken 
of, though I never opened a book of poetry, or a novel, or a historj', but I 
slipped naturally back into my non-girUs attitude and read it through 
my own eyes. All my surface-life was a sham, and only through books, 
which wore few, did I ever see the w'orld naturally. A cousideration 
of social matters led me to feci very sorry for women, whom I regarded 
as made by a deliberate process of manufacture into tho fools I thought 
they were, and by the same process that I myself was being made one. 
I felt more and more that men were to bo envied and women pitied. I 
lay stxcsa on this for It started in me a deliberate interest in women aa 
women. I began to feel protective and kindly toward women and 
children and to excuse vomon from their rcs^nsibility for calamitie t 
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euch aa my school-caroer I never imagined that men required, d: 
n-ouhl have thanked me for, any sort of sympathy. liut it came about 
in llicse ways, and \\ithout the least help that I can trace, that by tho 
time I was 10 years of age I was keenly interested in all kinds of ques¬ 
tions: ja^y for dowiilrmbien unmen, suiTruge t|ueHtions, inarriugi* )a\v?<, 
questions of liberty, freedom of thought, care of tlic poor, views of Nature 
and >fan and Go<l. All these things 611ed my mind to tho exclusion of 
indiviihial men and women. As soon as I left school I made a headlong 
plunge into books where these things wore treated; I had the answers to 
everything to find after a long period of enforced starvation. I had to 
uurk for iny knowledge, No books or idcivs came near me but what I 
wont in search of. Another thing that helj)cd me to Uike an expanwvo 
view of life at this time was my inUmsc love of Nature. All birds and 
animals alFt'ctcd mo by tlicir beauty and grace, and I have always kept a 
profound 'sympathy with them as well ns sonic subtle undersUinding 
which enables me to time them, at times remarkably. I not only loved 
all other creatures, but 1 believed that men and women were the most 
beautiful things in the uni verso and I would rather look at them 
(unclothed) than on any other thing, as my greatest pleasure. I was 
prepared to like them because they were beautiful. When tho time 
camo for inc to leave school I rather dreaded it, chiefly because 1 
dreaded my Hfc at home. I had a great longing at this time to run 
away and try my fortune an>'w*here; possibly if I had been stronger I 
might have done so. But I was in very poor health through the physical 
cruHliitig I bad had, and in very |)oor spirits through this and iny menial 
repression. I still knew myself a prisoner and I was bitterly disap- 
pointe<l and ashamed at having no education. I afterward had myself 
iduglit arithmetic and other things. 

‘‘Tlic next period of my life which covered about six years was 
not less important to my development, and was a time of coctremo 
misery to mo. It found me, on leaving school, almost a child. This 
time between 18 and 24 should, I think, count as my proper period of 
puberty, which probably in most children occupies tho end years of 
their schooMife. 

*'li was at this time that I began to make a good many friends of 
niy own and to become aware of psychical and sexual attractions. I 
had never como across any theories on tho subject, but I decided that 
I must belong to a third sex of some kind* 1 used to wonder if 1 w*as 
like tho neuter 1 >ccbI I know physical and psychical sex feeling and yet 
I Bceniod to know it quite otherwise from oUier men and women. 1 
asked myself if 1 could endure living a woman's life, bearing children 
and doing my duty by them. 1 asked myself what hiatus there could 
be between my bodily airucturn and my feelings, and also what was the 
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mcftning of the strong physical feelings which had me in tlicir grip 
without choice of my own. (Espericcce of physical sex sensations iirst 
begnn about IG in sleep: niastuibation was a<x*i<leutaily discovered at 
the age of 19, abandoned at 28, and then at 34 deliberately resumed as a 
method of purely physical relief.] These three things simply would not 
be reconciled and I snid to myself that I must find a way of living in 
which there was as little sex of any kind as possible. There was some* 
thing that I simply lacked; that I never doubted. Curiously enough, I 
thought that the ultimate explanation might be that there were mcifa 
minds in women's bodies, but I was more concerned in finding a way of 
life than in asking riddles without answers. 

thought that one day when I bad money and opportunity I 
W'ould dress in moo's clothes and go to another country, in order that 
I might be unhampered by sex considerations and conventions. I de¬ 
termined to live an honorable, upriglit, but simple life. 

had no idea at first that homosexual attractions in women 
existed; oftenvard obscr>*ations on the lower animals put the idea into 
my head. I made no preparation in my mind for any sexual life, though 
I thought it would be a dreary business repressing my body all my 
days. 

^Tily relations with other women were entirely pure. My attitude 
toward my sexual physical feelings was one of rescr>'e and repression, 
and I think the growing conviction of my radical deficiency somewhere, 
would have made intimate affection for anyone, with any demonstration 
in it, a kind of impropriety for which I had no ta^te. 

^^llowcvcr, between 21 and 24 other tilings happened to me. 

^‘During these few years I saw plenty of men and plenty of women. 
As regards the men I liked them very well, but I never thought the man 
would turn up with whom I should caro to live. Several men wore very 
friendly with me and three in particular used to writo mo letters and 
^ve me much of their confidence. I invited two of them to visit at my 
house. All these men talked to me with freedom and even told mo 
oboot their sexual ideas and doings. One asked me to believe that he 
was leading a good life; the other two owned that they were not. One 
discussed the Question of homoscxuolity with me; he has never mar¬ 
ried. I liked one of them a good deal, being attracted by his softness 
and gentleness and almost feminine voice. It was hoped that I would 
take to him and he very cautiously made love to me. I allowed him to 
kiss me a few times and wroto him n few responsive letters, wondering 
what I liked in him. Someone then commented on the ocquaintanco and 
said ^marriage/ and I woke wp to the fact that I did not really want 
him at all. I think he found the friendship too insipid and was glad to 
be out of it. All these men were a trifle feminine in characteristics, and 
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two played no gniiiea. I thought it odd that they should all express 
admiration for the very boyish qualities in ine that other people dis« 
liked. A fourth man, soniethiug of the sanjc type, told another friend 
that ho always foU surprised at how freely he was able to talk to me, 
but that he never could feel that I was a woman. T%vo of these were 
brilliantly clever men; two were artists. 

“At the same period, or earlier, I made a number of women 
friends, and of course saw more of them. I chose out some and some 
chose nio; I think I attractcil them ns nnieh as, or even more than, they 
attracted me. I do not quite remember if this was so, though I can soy 
for certain that it was so at school. There were three or four bright, 
clever, young women whom I gut to know' then with whom I was great 
friends. We were interested in books, social theories, politics, art. 
Sometimes I visited thenx or wc went on exploring expeditions to many 
country places or towms. They all in the end either had love affairs 
or married. I know that in spite of all our free conversations they 
never talked to me as they did to each other; wo wero always a little 
shy with each other, But I got very fond of at least four of them. I 
admired them and when I was tired and worried I often thought how 
easily, if I had been a man, I could have married and settled down with 
one or the other. I used to think it would be delightful to have a 
woman to work for and take care of. My attraction to these women was 
ver>' strong, but I don’t think they knew it. I siddoin even kissed them, 
but I should often have cheerfully given them a good hugging and 
kissing if I had thought it a right or proper thing to do. 1 never 
wanted them to kiss me lialf so much as I wanted to kiss them. In tlieso 
years I felt this with cverj* woman I admired. 

^'Occas ion ally, I experienced slight erections when close to other 
women. I am sure that no deliberate thought of mine caused them, and 
as I had them at other times too, when 1 was not expecting them, I 
think it may have boon accidental. What I felt with my mind and 
what I felt with my body always at this time seemed aparU I cannot 
accurately desoribc tlie interest and attraction that women then were 
to mo. I only know I never felt anything like it for men. All my 
feelings of desire to do kindnesses, to give presents, to be liked and 
respected and all such natural small matters, referred to women, not to 
men, and at this time, both openly and to myself, I said unhesitatingly 
that I liked women best. It must be remembered tliat at this time a 
dislike for men was being fostered in me by those* who wanted me to 
marry, and this must have counted for more than I now remember. 

“As regards my physical sexual feelings, which wore well estate 
lished during these few years, T don't think I often indulged in any 
erotic imaginations worth estimating, but so far as 1 did at oll« I always 
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imagined myself as a man loving a woman- I cannot recall ever 
imagining the opposite^ but I seldom imagined am^thing at all, and I 
suppose ultimate sex sensations know no sex- 

'‘But as time went on and my physical and psychical feelings 
met, at any rate in my own mind, I became fully aware of the meaning 
of love and even of homosexual possibilities. 

should probably have thought more of this side of things except 
that during this time I was so w*orried by the difTiculty of living in m}' 
home under the perpetual friction of comparison with other people. 
My life was a sham; I was an actor never off the boards. I had to play 
at being a something I was not from morning till night, and I had no 
cessation of the long fatigue 1 had had at school; in addition I hail 
aex to deal witli actively and consciously- 

‘‘Looking back on these twenty-four years of my life I only look 
back on a round of misery- The nerv'oua strain tvod enormous and so 
was the moral strain. Instead of a child I felt myself, whenever I 
desired to please anyone else, a performing monkey- My pleasures were 
stolen or I w*as snubbed for taking them- I was not taught and was 
called a fool- My band was against everybody's- How it was that 
with my high spirits and vivid imagination 1 did not grow' up a moral 
imbecile full of perverted instincts 1 do not know% I describe myself os 
a docilo child, but I >vas full of tempbitions to be otherwise- There were 
times when 1 was silent before people, but if I had had a knife in my 
band I could have stuck it into them. If it had been desired to make 
mo a thoroughly perverted b<*ing I can imagine no better way than the 
attempt to mould me by force into a particular pattern of girl. 

"Looking at my instincts in my first childhood and my mental 
confusion over myself, I do not believe the moet 8ym|»athetic an<l 
scientific treatment would have turned mo into an average girl, but 1 
SCO no reason why proper physical conditions should not have induced a 
better physical development and that in its turn have led to tastes more 
approximate to tboac of the normal woman- That I do not even now 
desire to be a normal woman is not to the point- 

^Tnstead of any such help, I suffered during the time that should 
have been puberty from u profound mental and physical shock which was 
extended over several years, and in addition I suffered from tho outrage 
of every fine and wholesome feeling 1 had- These things by checking my 
physical development gave, I am perfectly convinced, a traumatic 
impetus to my general abnormality, and this was further kept up by 
demanding of me (at the dawn of my real sexual activity, and when 
still practically a child) an interest in men and murringo which I >vns 
no more capable of feeling than any ordinary boy or girl of 15. If you 
had token a boy of 13 and given him oil my conditions, bound him hand* 
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and foot, wlicn you became afraid of him petted him into docility, and 
tlicii placed him in the world an<l, while urging normal sexuality upon 
him on the one hand, made him disgusted with it on the other, what 
would have been the probable result? 

"Looking back, 1 can only say I think the results in iny own casb 
wore marvellously good, and Uiat I was saved from worse by my own 
Innocence and by the physical backwardness which nature, probably in 
uiercy> bi*^to\v4'd iipoD mo. 

"I find it difficult to sum up the way in which I affect other women 
and they me. I can only record my conviction that I do affect a largo 
number, whether abnormally or not I don’t know, but I attract them 
and it wouhl be easy for some of them to become very fond of me if 
1 gave them a chance. They are also, I am certain, more shy with mo 
than they are with other women. 

"I find it dillicult also to sum up llieir effect on me. I only know 
that some women attract me and some tempt me physically, and have 
done ever since I was about 22 or 23. I know that psychically I have 
nlwuys been more interested in women than in men, but hare not con* 
sidered them the best companions or confidants. I feel protective to¬ 
wards tliein, never feel jealous of them, and bato having differences with 
them. And I feel always that I am not one of them. If there had been 
any period in my life when health and temptation and money and op¬ 
portunity had made homosc-xual relations easy I cannot say how I should 
have resisted. I think that I have never had any such relations simply 
because I have in a way been safeguarded from them. For a long time 
1 thought I must do without nil actual sexuol relations and acted 
up to that. If I had thought any relations right and possible I 
tljink I should have striven for heterosexual experiences because of tho 
respect that I had cultivated, indeed I think always had, for tho nornfnl 
and natural. If I had thought it right to indulge any sort of gratifica¬ 
tion which was within my reach I think I might probably have chosen 
the homosexual na being perhaps more satisfying and more convenient. 
I always wanti'd lovo and friendship first; later I should Imve been glad 
of something to satisfy my sex hunger too, but by Uiat time I could 
have done without it, or I thought so.” 

At a period rather later tlmn that dealt with in this narrative, 
tho subject of it became strongly attracted to a man who was of som^ 
what feminine and abnormal disposition. But on consideration she 
decided tliat it would not be wise to marry him. 

The commonest characteristic of the sexually inverted 
woman is a certain degree of masculinity or boyishness. As I 
have already pointed out, transvestism in either women or men 
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by no means necessarily involves inversion. In the volume of 
U'omcn Adventurers, edited by -^Irs. Xorman for the Adventure 
Senes, there is no tra'^e of inversion; in most of these cases, in¬ 
deed, love fur a man was precisely the motive for adoi>ting male 
garments and manners. Again, Colley Cibbers daugliter, Char¬ 
lotte Charke, a boyish and vivacious woman, wlio spent much of 
her life in men’s ciothes, and nltirnotely nrote a lively volume of 
memoirs, appears never to have been attracted to women, thougli 
women w ere often attracted to her, believing her to be a man; it 
is, indeed, notewortliy that women seem, with si>ecial fre<i\iency, 
to fall in love with disgui.sed persons of their own sex.* There 
is, however, a very pronounced tendency among sexually inverted 
women tc adopt male attire when practicable. In such eases mak 
garments ore not usually regarded as desirable chiefly on account 
of practical convenience, nor even in order to make an impression 
on other women, but because tlic wearer feels more at home in 
them. Thus, liloll mentions the case of a young governess of 16 
who, while still unc*onscions of her sexual j>crversion. used to find 
pleasure, when ever}-one was out of the house, in putting on the 
clothes of a youth belonging to the family. 

•11 ‘"terestlng ancient example of n woman with an irresist- 

iblo impulse to adopt men’s clothing and lead a man's life, but who 
di(j not, so far as is known, possess any sexual impulses, is that of Mnrv 
Frith, commonly called Moll Cutpurse, who lived in Ix>ndon at tlfe 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The Life and Death of ilra. 
ilary Fnih nppcareil in 1062; Middleton and Rowley also made her 
the heroine of their dcliglilful comedy, The Itoaringi Oirl {.\frrmaid 
Seviee, Sfiddlcton’a Playa, volume ii),* somewhat idealizing her, how¬ 
ever. She seems to have belonged to a neurotic and eccentric stock; 
“each of the family,” her biographer says, “had liis peculiar freak.” 
As ft child she only cured for Imys’ games, and TOiibl never o/lapt 
herw'If to any woman's aroeations. “She had a natural abhorrence 
to the tending of children.” Her disposition was nltogi*ther masculine; 
'she was not for mincing obscenity, but wouhl talk freely, whatever 
Oiime uppermost.” She never had any children, and was not taxed 
with debauchon.'; "No man can say or affirm that ever she had a 
sweetheart or any such fond thing to dally with her;” a mastiff 
was the only living thing she cared for. Her life was not altogether 
honest, but not so much from any organic tendency to crime, it seems, 
as because her abnormal noture and restlessness made her an outcast. 
She was too fond of drink, and is said to have been the first woman 
who smoked tobacco. Nothing is said or suggested of any homosextml 
practices, but wo see clearly here what may be termed the homoscxuoJ 
diathesis. 
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Cases liavc boon rworded of inverted women wbo spent the greater 
part of their lives in men’s clothing and been generally regarded as men, 

I may cit4‘ the ease of Lucy Ann Slater, alias the llev. Joseph Lobdell, 
roi-ordtHl by Wise {Alienist and Xcurologist, 1SS3). She was nuisciiliiic 
in eliariu ter, fvalure^, ami attire. In early life she married and had a 
child, but had no aliection for her husband, who cvent\ially left her. 
As usual ill such ca«es, her masculine habits appeared in early child* 
hooil. She WAS ex[)ort with the rille, lived the life of a trapper and 
hunter among the Indians, and was known as the “I'onialo Hunter of 
Long Kddy/* She puhlinhcd a Iwok regarding tho*<e experiences. I have 
not been able to «‘e it, but it is said to be quaint and well written. 
Slie rcganleil herself as practically a man, and became attached to a 
young woman of good education, who had also Ix'en deserted by her 
Inisband. The alTection was strong and cmotiimal, and, of course, with* 
out deception. It was inlerrupWd by her recognition and imprisonment 
as a vagalKijul, but on the indition of her "wife*' she was released. "I 
may U' a woman in one .sense,” she aaid, "but I have |K*culiar organs 
which make me more a man than a woman.** She alluded to an enlarged 
clitoris which she could erect, she S4ud, ns a turtle protrudes its head, 
but there was no <)nostiO]i of its use in coitus. She w'us ultimutely 
brought to the asylum with paroxysmal attacks of exnltjition and ero* 
tonmnia {without self'abuse apparently) and corresjwnding periods of 
depression, and she died with progressive dementia, I may also mention 
the case (brielly recorded in the Lancet, February 22, 1884) of a person 
called John Coulter, who was employed for twelve years as a laborer by 
the Belfast Harbor ('ommissioners. When death resulted from injuries 
cau.sed in falling down stairs, it was found that this person wa.s a w*oman. 
She was fifty years of age, and had apparently spent the greater part of 
her life as a man. When employed in early life ns a nian*scrvant on a 
farm, she had married her mistress’s daughter. Tlie pair were married 
for twenty-nine years, but during tho last six years lived apart, owing 
to llie "husband’s*' dissipated habits. No one ever suspected her sex. 
She was of masculine appearance and good muscular development. Tho 
”wife'* took charge of the body and buried it. 

A more recent case of tho same kind is that of "Murray Hall,” who 
died in Ntwv York in 1001. Her real name was Mary iindcraon, and she 
was born at Govan, in Scotland. Early left an orphan, on the death of 
her only brother she put on his clothes and went to Edinburgh, working 
as a man. Her secret was discovered during an illness, and she finally 
went to America, where she lived as a man for thirty years, making 
money, and becoming somewhat notorious as a Tammany politician, a 
rather riotous "man about town.” The secret waa not discovered till her 
death, when it was a complete revelation, even to her adopted daughter 
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She married twice; the first marriage ended in <^paration, but the second 
marriage seemed to have been happy> for it lasted twenty years, when 
the ^‘wife’' died. She associated much with pretty girls, and was very 
jealous of them. She to have bt*en slight and not vi-rj- masculine 

in general build, with a squeaky voice, but her ways, attitude, and babiU 
were all essentially masculine. She associated with politicians, drank 
somewhat to excess, though not heavily, swore a great deal, smoked and 
chewed tobaeco, sang ribald songs; could run, dame, an<l fight like a 
man, and had divested herself of every truce of feminine daintiness. She 
wore clothes that were always rather too large in order to hide her form, 
baggy trousers, and un overcoat even in summer. She is said to have 
died of cancer of the breast. (I quote from an account, which appears 
to be reliable, contained in the Weekly Scotsman^ February 0, IDOl.) 

Another case, described in the London papers, is that of Catharine 
Coome, who for forty years successfully personated a man and adopted 
masculine habits generally. She married a lady's maid, with whom she 
lived for fourteen years. ITaving latU^rly adopted a life of fraud, her 
case gained publicity as that of the ^'man^woman/’ 

In 1001 the death on board ship was recorded of Miss Caroline 
Hall, of Roston, a wator'color painter who had long resided in Milan. 
Three years previously she discarded female dress and lived os 
^‘husband’' to a young Italian lady, also an artist, whom she had 
already known for seven years. She called herself “Mr. HnlT’ and 
appeared to be a thoroughly normal young man, able to shoot with a 
rifle and fond of manly sports. The officers of the ship stated that 
she smoked and drank heartily, joked with the other male passengers, 
and was hail-fellow-wcibmet with everyone. Death was due to ad* 
vanced tuberculosis of the lungs, hastened by excessive drinking and 
smoking. 

Ellen Glenn, ofias Ellis Glenn, a notorious swindler, who came 
prominently before the public in Chicago during 1005, was another 
*'inan*woman/^ of large and masculine type. She preferred to dress as 
a man and had many love escapades with women. **Sho can fiddle as 
well as anjonc In the State,said a man who knew her, ‘"can box 
like a pugilist, and can dance and play cards. 

In Seville, a few years ago, an elderly policeman, who had been 
in attendance on successive governors of that city for thirty years 
was badly injured In a street accident. Ho was taken to the hospital 
and the doctor there discovered that the ""policomnir' was a woman. 
She went by the name of Fernando Mackenzie and during the whole 
of her long service no suspicion whatever was aroused as to her sex. 
She was French by birth, born in Paris In 1836, but her father was 
English and her mother Spanish. She assumed her male disguise when 
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Btie was a girl and sencd her time in the French army, then emigrated 
to Spain, at the nge of 35, and contrived to enter the Madrid poliec 
force disgiiiM-d ns a man. She married there and pretended that her 
wife's child was her own son. She remove<l to S**ville, stilt serving 


as a polieemnn, and was engsiged there ns cook and orderly at tho 
governors palace. She served seven successive governors. In conse¬ 
quence of (he discovery of her sex she has been discharged from the 
police without the jiension due to her; her wife had died two years 
previously, and “IVruniulo” a|ient all she posse.ssed on the woman’s 
funeral, ^^aekenzie had n soft voice, a refined face with delicate 


features, and wn.s neatly dressed in male attire. M hen naked how she 


oscajM’d detection so long, she replioil that she always lived quietly 
in her own house with her w ife and did her duty by her employers so 


Unit no one meddled with her. 

In Chicago in IflOG much attention was attracted to the case of 
“Nicholai dc Raylan,” confidential secretary to the Russian Consul, 
who at death (of tuberculosis) at the ago of 33 was found to bo a 
woman. She waa Imrn in Russia and was in many respects very 
feminine, small and slight m build, but was regarded ns a man, and 
even as very “manly,” by both men and women who knew her inti¬ 
mately. She was always very neat in dress, fastidious in regard to 
shirts and tics, and wore a long-wnistcd coat to disguise the lines of 
her figure. She was married twice in America, being divorced by tho 
first wife, nfU’r n union lasting ten years, on the ground of cruelty 
and misconduct with chorus girls. Tho second wife, n chorus girl 
who liad been previously married and had a child, was devoted to hci 
“husband.” Roth wives were firmly convinced that their husband was 
u mail and ridiculed the idea that “he" could bo a woman. I am 
informed that Re Raylan wore a very clnliorately constructed artiflcial 
penis. In her will she made careful arrangements to pre%-ent detection 
of sex after death, but these were frustratcil, as sho died in a hospital. 

In St. Louis, in 1909, tho case was brought forward of a young 
woman of 22, wlio had jiosed as a man for nine years. Her masculine 
career begun at tho ago of 13 after the Galveston flood which swept 
away all her family. She was saved and left Texas dressed as a boy. 
She worked in livery stables, in a plough factory, and ns a bill-l»oster. At 
one timo sho was tho adopted son of the family in which she lived and 
had no difliouUy in deceiving her sisters by adoption ns to her sex. 
On coining to St. Ixiuis in 1902 she made chairs and baskets at the 
American Rattan Works, associating with fellow-workmen on a foot¬ 
ing of ninseiilino equality. One day a workman noticed tho extreme 
smallness and dexterity of her hands. “Gee, Bill, you should have 
been a girl ” "How do vou know I’m not?” sho retorted. In such 
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ways her ready wit and goo<l humor alvvavB disarmed suspicion as tc 
her sex. She shunned no diilieulticd in her work or in her sports, 
we are told, and never avoided the severest tests. ‘‘She drank, she 
swore, she courted girls, she worked ns hard as her fellows, she fished 
and camped; she told stories with the best of them, and she did not 
flinch when the talk grew strong. She oven chewed tobacco/’ Girls 
began to fall in love with the good-looking boy at an early period, 
and sho frequently boasted of her feminine conquests; witli one givl 
who worshipped her there was a question of marriage. On account of 
lack of education she was restricted to manual labor, and she often 
chose hard w'ork. At one time she became a boi]er*maker*s apprentice, 
wielding a hammer and driving in hot rivets. Here she was very 
popular and became local WHTOtary of the International Brotherhood 
of Boiler-makers. In physical development she was now somewhat of 
an athlete. ^‘She could outrun any of her friends on a sprint; she 
could kick higher, play baseball, and throw the boll overhand like 
u man, and she was fond of football. As a wTCstler she could throw 
most of the club inonibers.” The pliy.sician who o.\annne<l her for an 
insurance policy remarked: '‘You are a fine specimen of physical 
mannood, young follow. Take good caro of yourself/' Finally, in n 
moment of weakness, she admitted her sex and returned to the gar¬ 
ments of womanhood. 

In London, in 1912, a servant-girl of 23 was charged in the Acton 
Police Court >vith being “disorderly and masquerading,” having 
assumed man’s clothes and living with another girl, taller and mor« 
handsome than herself, as husband and wife. She had had slight 
brain trouble ns a child, and was very intelligent^ with a too active 
brain; in her spare time she had written stories for magarincs. The 
two girls became aUache<l through doing Christian social work together 
in their spare time, and resolved to live ns husband and wife to pre¬ 
vent any young man from coming forward. T)ic “husband*’ became a 
plumber’s mate, and displayed some skill at fisticulTs when at length 
discovered by the “wifeV’ brother, llonce her appearance in the 
Police Court. Both girls were sent back to their friends, and situations 
found for them as day*Ber%*ants. But as they remained devoted to 
each other arrangements were mode for them to live together. 

Another case that may be mentioned is that of Cora Anderson* 
“the man-woman of Milwaukee/’ who posed for thirteen years as a 
man, and during that period lived with two women os her wivoi 
without her di^^guisc being penetrated. (Her “Confessions” wore pub¬ 
lished in the Dap Book of Chicago during May, 1014.) 

It would bo easy to bring forward other cases. A few instanco 
of marriage between women will be found in the AUoniot and Nou^ 
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rolcgist, Nov., Ifl02, p. 497. In all such cases more or less fraud has 
been exercised. I know of one case, probably unique, in which the 
ceremony was gone through without any deception on any side: a 
congenitally inverted Englishwoman of distinguished intellectual 
ability, now dead, was attached to tha wife of a clergjTnan, who, in 
full cognizance of all the facU of the case, privately married the two 
ladies in his oum church. 

Wlien they still retain female garments, tliese usually show 
some traits of masculine simplicity, and there is nearly always a 
disdain for tlie petty feminine artifices of the toilet. Even when 
this is not obvious, there are all sorts of instinctive gestures and 
habits which may suggest to female acquaintances the remark 
that such a person “ought to have been a man.” The brusque, 
energetic inovcmenhs the attitude of the arms, the direct speech, 
tlie intlcxions of the voice, the masculine straightfonvardness 
and sense of honor, and especially the attitude toward men, free 
from any suggestion either of shyness or audacity, will often 
suggest the underlying psychic abnom\ality to a keen observer. 

In the habits not only is there frequently a pronounced 
taste for smoking cigarettes, often found in quite feminine 
women, but also a decided taste and toleration for cigars. There 
is also a dislike and sometimes incapacity for needle-work and 
other domestic occupations, while there is often some capacity 
for athletics. 

As regards the general bearing of the inverted woman, in its 
most marked and undisguised form, I may quote an admirable 
description by Prof. Zuccarelli, of Naples, of an unmarried middle- 
class woman of 35: “Wlulc retaining feminine garments, her bearing 
is ns nearly ns possible a man’s. She wears her thin hair thrown 
carelessly back «itfo Vinberto, and fastened in a simple knot at the 
back of her head. The breasts aro little developed, and compressed 
beneath a high corset; her gowTi is narrow without the expansion 
demanded by fashion. Her straw hat with broad plaits is perhaps 
adorned by a feather, or she wears a small hat like a boy’s. She does 
not carry an umbrella or sunshade, and walks out alone, icfusing tha 
•vimpany of men; or she is accompanied by a woman, as she prefers, 
ofTering her arm and carrying the other hand at her waist, with the 
air of n fine gentleman. In a carriage her bearing is peculiar and 
unliko that habitual with women. Seated in the middle of the double 
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seat, her knees being crossed or else the legs well separated, with a 
virile air and careless easy niovenjcnts .she turns her head in every 
direction, finding an acquaintance here and there with her eye, saluting 
men and women with a large gesture of the hand as a bu.siness man 
would. In conversation her pose is similar; she gesticulates much, 
is vi^-acious in speech, with much power of mimicry, and while talking 
she arches the inner angles of her eyebrow, making vertical wrinkle.s 
at the center of her forehead. Her laugh is ojwn and explosive and 
uncovers her white rows of teeth. With men she is on terras of 
careless equality.” (“Inversione congenita dell’istinto scssuale in una 
donna,” L’Anoinalo, February, 1889.) 

“The inverted woman,” Hirschfcld truly remarks (Die fJomo* 
«cxHafi/df, p. 158), “is more full of life, of enterprise, of practical 
energy, more aggressive, more heroic, more apt for adventure, than 
either the heterosexual woman or the homosexual man.” Sometimes, 
he adds, her mannishness may approach reckless brutality, and her 
courage becomes ra.sbncas. Tliis author observes, however, in another 
place (p. 272) that, in addition to this group of inverted women with 
masculine traits there is another group, “not less large,” of equally 
inverted women who are outwardly as thoroughly feminine ns are 
normal women. This is not an observation which I am able to confirm. 
It appears to me that the great majority of inverted w'omcn possess 
some masculine or boyish traits, even though only as slight as those 
M-hieh may occasionally be revealed by normal women. E.\treme 
femininity, in my obecr>'ation, is much more likely to be found in 
bisexual than in homosexual women, just as extreme masculinity is 
much more likely to be found in bisexual than in homosexual men. 

While inverted women frequently, though not always, convey 
an impression of mannishness or boyishness, there are no in* 
variable anatomical characteristics associated with tliis impres¬ 
sion. There is, for instance, no uniform tendency to a masculine 
distribution of hair. Nor must it be supposed that the presence 
of a beard in a woman indicates a homosewial tendency. 
‘^Bearded women,” as Hirschfcld remarks, are scarcely ever 
inverted, and it would seem that the strongest reversals of 
secondary sexual characters less often accompany homosexuality 
than slighter modifications of these characters.* A faint 
moustache and other slight manifestations of hypertrichosis also 

* Hinchfcid, Die JJomoeemtalitQt, p. 197. 
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by no means nccess^irily indicate liomosexuality. To some extent 
it is a matter of race; tims in the Pera district of Constentinoplc, 
Weissouberg, among nearly seven Imndred women between about 
18 and 50 years of age, noted that 10 per cent, showed hair on 
the upper lip; they were most often Armenians, tlie Greeks 
coining ncxt.l 

Thori* been sonic dispute as to whether, apart from homo- 
sexuality, hyportricliosis in a woman can bo regurded as an indication 
of a general masculinity. Tins is denied by Max BarUds (in hiS 
elaborate study, “I'eber abnorme Bohnarung beim Menschen,” Zctl- 
5r/in7/ fiir tUhnoIoftic, ISTd, p. 127; ISSl. p. 210) and, as rcgsirds in¬ 
sanity, by L, Harris-Listmi (“Cases of Boarded Woinm/’ nvitish 
McdiccI Journal, June 2, 1S04). On the other hand, J. H. Clniborno 
(“Hypertrichosis in Women,** \cir I’oW.* Mcjirol Journalf June 13, 
1014) iH'lioves that hair on the face and body in a woman is a sign 
of masculinity; “women witli hyiKTlricho^is possess mnsouline traits.’* 

There to bo very little doubt that fully developed “bearded 

womerr* are in most, possibly not nil, cases decidedly feminine in all 
other respects. A typical instance is furnished by Annie Jones the 
“Esau I^idy*' of Virginia, She bolonginl to a large and entirely norma! 
family, but lurselt pO'*'4rsHed a full beard with thick whiskers and 
iiioustaeho of an entirely inu'^culinc tyi>o; she also showed short, dark 
hair on arjiin and hands ro'^ofiibling a man. Apart from this heterog- 
eny, she was entirely normal and feminine. At the age of 213, when 
examined in Berlin, the hair of the head was very long, the expression 
of the face entirely feiuiuiue, the voice also feminine, the figure oleg:int, 
the hands and feet entirely of feminine typo, the external and inUTnal 
genitalia altogether feminine. Annie Jones was married. Max Bartels, 
who studied Annie Jones and published her portrait {Zcitschrift fiir 
Ethnalo<jic, 1801, Heft 3, n, 243), remarks that in these respects Annie 
Jones resomhlos other “Warded women”; they marry, have children, 
ami are able to suckle them. A beard in women scorns, as Duprft and 
Duflos believe (Revue Xcuroloffiquc, Aug. 30, 1901), to bo more closely 
correlated >vilh neuropathy than with masculinity; comparing a 
thousand sane women with a thousand insane women in Paris, they 
found unusual degree of hair or down on the face in 23 per cent, of 
the former and 60 per cent, of the latter; but even the sane boarded 
women frequently Ivlonged to neuropathic families, 

A tendencj* to slight widely diffused hypertrichosis of the bod^* 
generally, not localized or highly developed on the face, seems much 


I S, WeisseDberg, Zeifschrift fQr Bthnologie, 1892, Heft 4, p. 280. 
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more likely than a board to be a^.socintc(l with masculinity, even whoa 
it occurs in little girls. Tlius \ ircliow once prc.*oiited to the Her I in 
Antliropological Society a little girl of 5 of this type who also 
possessed a d^'ep and rough voice {Zeitfichrift fur Etht^logic, 1891, 
lleft 4, p. 469). A typical example of slight hypertrichosis in a 
woman associated with general masculine traits is furnished by a 
description and figure of the body of a woman of SO in an anatomical 
institute, furnished by C. Straiich [Zcitschrift fQr Ethnoloffic, 1901, 
Heft 6, p. S34). In this case there was a growth of hair around both 
nipples and a line of hair extended from the pubes to the navel; both 
these two dispositions of hair are verj’ rare in women. {In Vienna 
among nearly 700 women Coe only found a tendency to hair dis* 
tribution toward the navel in about 1 per cent). NMiile the hair in 
this subject was otherwise fairly normal, there were many npproxiina* 
tions to the masculine ty|M> in other respects: the muscles were 
strongly developed, t)jo bones massive, tlie limbs long, tho Jointa 
powerful, tho liands and fc^ct large, tho thorax well developed, tho 
lower jaw massive; there was nn absence of feminine curves on tho 
body and the breasts were scarcely perceptible. At the same time the 
genital organs were normal and there had been childbirth. It was 
further notable that this Moman had committed suicide by self¬ 
strangulation, a rare method which requires great resolution and 
strength of will, os ut any moment of the process the pressure can bo 
removed^ 

Tlicro seems little doubt that inverted women frequently 
tend to show minor aiiomnlics of the piliferous system, and 
especially slight hypertrichosis and a masculine distribution of 
hair. Tims in a very typical case of inversion in nn Italian girl 
of 19 who dressed as a man and ran away from home, tho down 
on the arms and legs was marked to an unusual extent, and there 
was very abundant liair in the armpits and on Uie pubes, with 
a tendency to the masculine distribution.* Of the three cases 
described in tliis chapter which I am best acquainted with, one 
possesses an nmisually small amount of hair on the pubes and in 
the axilbn (oligotricliosis tcrminalis), approximating to the in¬ 
fantile t 3 Te, while another presents a complex and very rare 
piliferous lieterogeny. There is marked dark down on the npper 

i This caao was described by Gasporini, Arohivio di Ptichiatria, 
1908, faao. 1-2. 
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lip; the pubic hair is thick, and there is hair on toes and feet 
and logs to umbilicus; there are also a few hairs around the nip¬ 
ples. A woman physician in the United States who knows many 
female inverts similarly tells me that she has observed the tend¬ 
ency to growth of hair on the legs. If, as is not improbable, 
inversion is associated with some abnormal balance in the internal 
secretions, it is not diflicult to understand this tendency to 
piliferous anomalies; and we know tJmt the thyroid secretion, for 
instance, and much more tlie testicular and ovarian secretions, 
have n powerful influence on the hair. 

ILUIantyno, some years ago, in discussing congenital hyper¬ 
trichosis {Manual of Antenatal I^athology, 1002, pp. 321-G) concluded 
that tiio tluK)ry of arrested devolopineiit is l>est supjiorU^d by thu facts; 
[icrsistencc of lanugo is such an arrest, and hypertrichosis may largely 
Im» considered a jx’rsisU'nco of lanugo. Siich a conclusion is still 
tc»nable,—though it encounters some diiricuUies and inconsistencies,— 
anti it largely ugret's with what we know of the con<lition ns associated 
with inversion in women. But we are now beginning to see that this 
arrested development may bi* dofinilcly associated with anomalies in 
the internal si'c ret ions, an<l even with special chemical defects in these 
secretions. Virile strength has always been associated with hair, os 
the story of Samson Units witness. Ammon found among Baden con- 
serijitss {LWnthroifolofric, 189G, p. 2S3) that when the men were 
divided into classes according to the amount of lioir on body, the first 
class, with least hair, have the sinaUest circumference of testicle, the 
fewest number of men with glans penis uncovered, the largest num¬ 
ber of infantile TOices, the largest projmrtion of blue eyes and fair 
hair, the smallest average height, weight, and chest circumference, 
while in oil these res|>ocls the men with hairy iKalies were at the other 
extreme. It has been known from antiquity that in men early cas¬ 
tration a fleets the growth of hair. It is now known that in women 
the presence or absence of the ovarj’ and other glands affects the hair, 
as well ns sexual dovclopmcnt. Thus Ilegar {Beitrage ffur (Icburtshulfa 
und Oyndkologic, vol. i, p. HI, 1808) described a girl with pelvis of 
infantile tj’pe and uterine malformation who had been unusually hairy 
on face and body from infancy, with masculine arrangement of hair 
on pubes and abdomen; menstruation was scanty, breasts atrophic; 
the hair was of lanugo type; wo see hero how in women infantile and 
masculine characteristics are associated with, and both probably de¬ 
pendent on, defects in tho sexual glands. Plant (CenfralMdff fUr 
QynUkologtc^ No. 0, 1800) described aiioUier girl with very small ovaries, 
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rudimentary uterus siimll vagina, and proiniiieiit nympha;, in wliom men¬ 
struation was absent. )iair on head long and strung, but hair absent in 
armpits and scanty on luons veneris. These two cam*s seem inconsistent 
ns regards hair, and we should now wish to know the condition of Uie 
other internal glands. The thyroid, for instance, it is now known, con¬ 
trols tho hair, as well as do the sexual glands; and the thyroid, as Gau¬ 
tier has -shown (Academic de Mf-dwinc, .July 24, 1UI>0) elalwratcs arsenic 
and iodine, which nourish the skin and hair; he found that the ad¬ 
ministration of sodium cacodylatc to young wonien produced abundant 
growth of hair on head. Again, the kidneys, and esiM-x-ially the 
adrenal glands, influenc** the hair. It has long l>eon known that in 
girls with congenital renal tumors there is an abnorrojilly early 
growth of axillary and pubic Imir; Goldschwend (Prager mcdizinischo 
Wochcnschrift, Xos. 37 and 38, 1910) has described the case of a 
woman of 39, with small ovaries and adrenal tumor, in whom hair 
bc-gan to grow on chin and checks. (See also C. T. Kwart, Lancet, May 
19, 1915.) Once more, the glans hypophysis also affects hair growUi and 
it hu.s been found by Lf*vi (quoted in Archives <rAnthr(/pologic Vrimi- 
nelle, August-September, 1912, p. 711) that the administration of 
hypophysis extract to an infantile, hairless woman of 27, without sexual 
feeling, produced a general tendency to growth of hair. Such facts not 
only help to explain the anomalies of hair development, but also indi¬ 
cate the direction in which we may find an explanation of the anomalies 
of the sexual Impulse. 

Apart from the complicated problem presented by the hair, 
there are genuine approximations to the masculine tj’pe. The 
muscles tend tx> be everywhere linn, with a comparative absence 
of soft connective tissue; so that an inverted woman may give an 
unfcmininc impression to the sense of touch. A certain tonicity 
of the muscles has indeed often been observed in homosexual 
women. Hirschfcld found that two-tliirds of inverted women 
are more muscular than normal women, W’hilc, on the other hand, 
he found that among inverted men the musculature was often 
weak. 

Not only is the tone of the voice often different, but there 
is reason to suppose that this rests on a basia of anatomical modi¬ 
fication. At Moll’s suggestion, Flatau examined the larynx in a 
large number of inverted women, and found in several a very 
decidedly masculine type of larjmx. or an approach to it, espe- 
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cially in cases of 6i?tinctly congenital origin. Ilirschfeld has 
conliinKcl Ilatau’s obser\ations on this point. It may be added 
that inverted women are very often good wliistlers; Hirscliield 
even knows two who are public performers in whistling. It is 
scaredv neoessarv to remark that while the old proverb asso¬ 
ciates whistling in a woman with crowing in a hen, whistling in 
a woman is no evidence of any general physical or psychic 
inversion. 

As regards the se.vual organs it seems possible, so far as my 
observations go, to speak more definitely of inverted women than 
of inverted men. In all tlirec of the cases eoneerning whom I 
liave precise information, ajnong those whose histories are re¬ 
corded in the present chapter, there is more or less arrested 
dcvelojimenl and infantilism. In one a somewhat small vagina 
and iiruiuinent nympluv, with local sensitiveness, are associated 
M-ith oligotrichosis. In another the sexual parts are in sonic 
respects rather small, while there is no trace of ovary on one 
side. In the third case, together with hypertrichosis, the nates 
are small, the nympluc largo, the clitoris deeply hooded, the 
hymen thick, and the vagina probably small. These observations, 
though few, are significant, and they accord with tliose of otlicr 
observers.! KratTt-Ebing well described a case which I should 
be inclined to regard as typical of many : se.xnal organs feminine 
in character, but remaining at the infantile stage of a girl of 10; 
small clitoris, prominent cockseomb-like nympha’, small vagina 
scarcely permitting normal intercourse and very sensitive. 
Ilirschfeld agrees in finding common an approach to the type 
described by KrnlTt-Ebing; atrophic anomalies ho regards as 
more common tlian hypertrophic, and he refers to thickness of 
hjTneu and a tendency to notably small uterus and ovaries. The 
clitoris is more usually small than largo; women with a large 
clitoris (as Parent-Duchatclet long since remarked! seem rarely 
to be of masculine type. 

i Bringing together ten cases of inverted women from varions 
sources (including the threo original cases mentioned above), in only 
four were the se.xual orgixns normal; ia tho others they were more or 
less undeveloped. 
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Notwithstanding these tendencies, however, sexual inversion 
in a woman is, as a rule, not more obvious tlian in a man. At 
the same time, the inverted woman is not usually attractive to 
men. She herself generally feels the greatest indilTerenc-e to 
men, and often cannot understand why a woman should love a 
man, though she easily understands why a man should love a 
woman. She shows, therefore, nothing of tliat sexual shyness and 
engaging air of weakness and dependence which are an invitation 
to men. The man who is passionately attracted to an inverted 
woman is usually of rather a feminine tj-pe. For instance, in 
one case present to ni)' mind he was of somewhat neurotic 
heredity, of slight physical development, not sexually attractive 
to women, and very domesticated in his manner of living; in 
short, a man who might easily have been passionately attracted 
to his own sex. 

^Yhile the inverted woman is cold, or, at most, comradely 
in her bearing towai'd men, she may become shy and confused in 
the presence of attractive persons of her own sex, even unable to 
undress in tlieir presence, and full of tender ardor for the woman 
whom she loves.' 

Homosexual passion in women finds moro or less complete 
expression in kissing, sleeping together, and close embraces, as 
in what is sometimes called “lying spoons,” when one woman 
lies on her side with her back turned to her friend and em¬ 
braces her from behind, fitting her thighs into the bend of her 
companion’s legs, so that her mons veneris is in close contact 
with the other’s buttocks, and slight movement then produces 
mild erethism. One may also lie on the other’s body, or there 
may bo mutual masturbation. Mutual contact and friction of 
tlje sexual parts seem to be comparatively rare, but it seems to 
have been common in antiquity, for we owe to it tlie term “tri¬ 
badism” which is sometimes used as a synonym of feminine 
homosexuality, and this method is said to be practised today by 

1 Homosexual persons generally, ronle and female, \inliko the 
botcrosexual, are apt to feel more modesty with persons of the same 
sex than with Uiose of the opposite sex. Sec, e.g., Hirschfeld, Dxo 
Eomo$€xuaUtat, p. 76. 
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the Bouthern Slav women of the Balkans.* The extreme grati¬ 
fication is cutinilincivs, or oral stimulation of the feminine sexual 
organs, not usually mutual, but practisc'd by the more active 
and masculine partner; this act is sometimes termed, by no means 
satisfactorily, “Sapphism," and “I>esbianism.”- 

An enlarged clitoris is but rarely found in inversion and 
plays a ver)* small part in the gratilication of feminine homo¬ 
sexuality. Kieriiau refers to a case, occurring in America, in 
which an inverted woman, married and a mother, possessed a 
clitoris which measured inches when erect. Casanova 

described an inverted Swiss woman, othenvisc feminine in de¬ 
velopment, whose clitoris in excitement was longer than his 
little finger, and capahlo of penetration.-'^ The older literntuvo 
contains many similar cases. In most such cases, however, we are 
probably concc’-nod with some form of pseudohermaphroditism, 
and the ‘^clitoris’* may more properly be regarded os a penis; 
tberc is thus no invei-sion involved.'* 

While tlic use of tlio clitoris is rare in homosexuality, tlie 
use of an artificial penis is by no means uncommon and very 
widespread. In several of the modern cases in which inverted 
women have married women (such as those of Sarolta ^ ay and 
Dc Kaylan) tJio belief of the wife in the masculinity of the 
“husband” has been duo to an appliance of this kind used in 
intercourse. The artificial penis (the olishos, or bauhon) was 
well known to the Greeks and is described by Tlerondas. Its 
invention was ascribed by Suidas to the !Milesian women, and 
Miletus, according to Aristophanes in the Lysistrala, was the 

1 KpviTTdSttt, voK VI, p. 107. 

2 The term “cunnilinetus** xvns to me hy the Into Dr« 

J, Hoiius, nnd I hnvc ever since used it; tUo Latin authors com* 
monlv used “cunnilingtis’' for the actor, but Imd no corresiionding 
term’for the notion, llirsclifeld has hit4dy used tho term '‘eunnUinctio’ 
in the same flense, but such a formation is quite inadmissible. For 
information on the classic torniH for this i>er%-crsion, see, c.j;., Iwan 
Bloch, Vrspruttg dvr SffphiUs, vol. Si, p. 012 ct Bcq. 

^ Cas4\novu, }f^nioirt'8^ od. Gamier, vol. iv, p. 597. 

4TIir«chfcld denis in a full nnd authoritative manner with the 
difterential dinmiosin of inversion nnd the other groups of transitional 
sexuality in Pie llofuoneruolitiit, cb. ii; also in his fully inustratod 
book de^chl^chtsiibcrqdngef 1905. 
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chief place of its manufacture.^ It was still known in medieval 
timers and in the twelfth centur)' Bishop Burchard, of Worms, 
speaks of its use as a thing ^Svhich some women are Jiccustomed 
to do/^ In the early eighteenth century, Slargaretlia Lincken, 
again in Germany, married another woman with the aid of an 
artificial male organ.^ The artificial penis is also used by homo¬ 
sexual women in various parts of the world. Thus we find it 
mentioned in legends of the North iVmcrican Indians and it is 
employed in Zanzibar and Jladugasear.-"^ 

The various phenomena of sadism, masochism, and fetichism 
which are liable to ari.se, spontaneously or by suRtrestion, in the re¬ 
lationships of normal lovers, as well as of male inverts, may also arise 
in the same way among inverted women, though, probably, not often 
in a very pronounced form. Moll, however, narrates a cose {Kontrdre 

1809, pp. 305-70) in which various minor but very 
definite perversions were combined with inversion. A young Indy of 
26, of good heredity, from the ngc of 0 had only been atiracte<l to 
her own sex, and even in childhood had practised mutual cunniUftetus. 
She was extremely intelligent, ami of generous and good-natured dis¬ 
position, with various inn sou line tastes, but, on the whole, of feminine 
build and with completely feminine larjmx. During seven years she 
lived exclusively with one woman. She found complete satisfaction 

1 Havelock Kllis, •'Auto-erotism/^ in vol. i of these f^iudics; Iwan 
Bloch, Vrsprunff dcr HyphiliH^ vol. ii, p. 589; t6.. Die Prostitution^ 
vol. i, pp. 385-0; for early references, Crusius, I7nrcr^ttc/iurigen zu 
den J/imtombcH der Ucrondae^ pp. 129-30. 

^ I have found a notice of a similar case in France, during the 
sixteenth century, in Montaigne's Journal du Voyage cn Italic cn 1850 
(uTitten bv his secretary); it took place near Vitry Ic Francois. 
Seven or eight girls belonging to Chuuniout, wc aro told, resolved to 
dress and to work as men; one of these camc^ to Vitry to work as 
a weaver, and was looked upon as a well-conditioned young man, and 
liked by everjone. At Vitry she became l)etrothe<t to a woman, 
but» a quarrel arising, no marriage took place. Aften%'ard ''she fell 
in love with a woman whom she married, and with whom she lived 
far four or five months, to the wife’s great contentment, it is said; 
but, having been recognized by some one from Chau men t, and brought 
to justice, she was condemned to be hanged. She said she would even 
prefer this to living again as a girl, and was hanged for using illicit 
inventions to supply tlio defects of her sex*' {Jourtuit, ed. by d Ancona, 

'a^Ro\ix,’ Bulletin Socifti (TAnihrotMlogic, 1905, No. 3. Roux 
knew a Comarian woman who, at the age of husband s 

death, became homosexual and made herself an artificial penis which 
she used with younger women. 
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ill active cuiiniUnf^tiis, During the course of Uiis relationship various 
other inotluMN tif excitement ami gratilication aros^*—it seems, for the 
ino>t piirt. sj>ontanfHDusly. She found much plca^iiire in urolagnic and 
coju'^duiTTHC practic^w. In addition to these ami similar j»erversions, 
the subject Iike<l being hitUm, csjHrcinUy in tlio lobule of the oar, and 
ehe was highly excited when whip|>cd by her friend, who should, if 
jxisxible, he naked at the time; only the nates must be whipped and 
only a birch roil be u«ed, or the efTect would not Ik* obb\inud. These 
practices wonUl not he pix^ible to her in the absence of extreme inti* 
inacy and mutual understanding* ami tliey only took place with the one 
frieml. In this case the jaTverso phenomena were masooliietie rather 
than sadistic. Many homosexual women, however, display sadietic 
ten<Iencie3 in a more or le^^s degree. Thus l>r, Kiernan tells me of 
an American case, with which he was professionally concerned with 
Dr. Moyer (see aDo pajM'r by Kiernan ami Moyer in aud 

.Vciiio/o</u^f, May, 1007), of a sadistic invertotl woman in a small 
Illinois city, married niul with two young children. She was of un* 
<lo\ibU‘d iieuroi>athic stoi*k and there was a history of prc-nmrital 
masturbation and bestialily with a dog. She was a prominent club 
woman in her city and a leader in religious and social matters; as is 
often the case with sadists sho was pruriently pruslish, and there 
was strong testimony to her chaste and modest character by clergj*- 
men, club women, and local magnates* The victim of her sadistic 
passion was a girl she hail adopted from a Home, but whom sho half 
starved. On this girl she inflicted over three hundred wounds. Many 
of these wounds wore stabs with forks and scissors which merely 
penetrated the skin. This was cspctdally the case with tlioso indicted 
oil the breasts, labin, nn<l clitoris* During the infliction of these sho 
experienced intense excitement, but this excitement was under control, 
and when sho heard anyone approaching sho instantly desisted. Sho 
was found sane and ro.spoiiHible at the time of those actions, but the 
jury also found that she bud since become insane and she was sent 
to an Insane Hospital, after recovery to sor\*o a soiiteneo of two years 
in prison* The alleged insanity, Dr. Kiernan adds, was of the dubious 
manic and depressive variety, and perhaps chiefly due to wounded 
pride. 

The inverted woman is an enthusiastic admirer of feminine 
beauty, especially of the statuesque beauty of the body, unlike, 
in this, the normal woman, whose sexual emotion is but faintly 
tinged by esthetic feeling. In her sexual habits we perhaps less 
often find the degree of promiscuity which is not uncommon 
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among inverted men, ai 1 -vve may perhaps agree witli ifoll tliat 
homosexual women are more often apt to love faithfullv and 
lastingly than honiosexi al men. Hirschfeld remarks that in¬ 
verted women are not usually attracted in girlhood by the auto¬ 
erotic anti homosexual vices of school-life,^ and nearlv all the 
women whose histories I have recorded in this chapter felt a 
pronounced repugnance to such manifestations and cherished 
lofty ideals of love. 

Inverted women are not rarely married. JIoll, from various 
confidences which he l.as received, believes that inverted women 
have not the same horror of normal coitus as inverted men; this 
is probably due to the fact that the woman under such circum¬ 
stances con retain a certain passivity. In other cases there is 
some degree of bisexuality, altliough, as among inverted men, 
the homosexual instinct seems usually to give the greater relief 
and gratification. 

It ha.s been stated by many obsener.s—in America, in 
hVauce, in Germany, and in Kugland—that homosexuality is 
increasing among women.^ There are many inlluences in our 
civilization today which encourage such manifestations.^ The 


1 Ilirsclifcld, Die TlomosexuaUlSi, p. 47. 

2 There lire ivw truces of fciniiihio honioscxunlity in Ed^UhIi 
M cial liistory of tiie past. In Ciinrlcs tlie Si^cond's Court, the 
Mimoirca dc Oramviont tell ua, Mias Hobart was credited with Leshian 
tendencies. “Soon ilio rumor, trne or falbc, of this singularity spread 
through tho court. They were gross enough there never to have heard 
of th.at reftnement of ancient Greece in the tastes of tenderness, and 
the idea came into their bends that the illustriou.s Hobart, who scorned 
so affectionate to pretty women, roust be different from what she 
appeared.” This paHsogo is interesting because it shows us how rare 
was the exception. A century Inter, however, homosexuality among 
English women soems to have been regarded by tlie French an com- 
nion, and Hncchaumont, on January 1, 1773, when rwjonling that Milo. 
Hciiicl of the Opero was settling in England, added: “Her taste for 
women will there find attractive satisfaction, for thougli Paris fur¬ 
nishes many tribados it is said that London is herein superior.” 

3 “I bcHcvc,” writes a wcll-informe<l American correspondent, 
"that sexual inversion is increasing among Amerieons—both men and 
women—and the obvious reasons are: first, the growing indepciidetioo 
of the women, their lessening need for marriage; secondly, the ren-ous 
strain that business eoiiipetltion has brought upon the whole nation. 
In a word, the ronidlv increasing masculinity in women ond the un¬ 
healthy ner'-oiis systems of the men offer the ideal factors for the 
production of sexual inversion in tliclr children.” 
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njodem movement of emancipation—the movement to obtain the 
same rights and duties as men, the same freedom and responsi- 
bilitv, the same education and the same work—must be regarded 
as, on tlie whole, a wliolesomc and inevitable movement. But it 
carries with it certain disadvantages.^ Women tcre, very justly, 
coming to look upon knowledge and experience generally as tlieir 
right as much as their brothers’ right. But when this doctrine is 
applied to tile sc.vual sphere it finds certain limitations. In¬ 
timacies of any kind between young men and young women are 
as much discouraged socially now as ever they were; as regards 
higher education, the mere a.-»sociation of the sexes in the lecture- 
room or the laboratory or the hospital is discouraged in England 
and in America. While men are allowed freedom, the sexual 
field of women is becoming restricted to trivial flirtation with 
the opposite sex, and to intimacy with their own sex ; liaving been 
taught independence of men and disdain for the old theory 
which placed women in the moated grange of the home to sigh 
for a man who never comes, a tendency develops for women to 
carry tliis independence still farther and to find love u liere tliey 
find work. These unquestionable influences of modem move¬ 
ments cannot directly cause sexual inversion, but they develop 
the germs of it, and they probably cause a spurious imitation. 
This spurious imitation is due to the fact that the congenital 
anomaly occurs with special frequency in women of high intelli¬ 
gence who, voluntarily or involuntarily, influence others. 

KurcUn, llloch, and others believe that the woman movement has 
helped to develop homosexuality (see, c.g., I. Bloch, Bcitragc zur 
jTHiolofiic dcr I'sychopathia Sexuatis, 1902, vol. i, p. 248). Various 
“feminine Strindbergs of the woman movement," as they have been 
termed, displayed marked hostility to men. Anna Bdling claims that 

1 Moniowxunl women, like homosexual men, now insert advertise¬ 
ments in the news))npers, stH'king a “friend.” NUcke (“Zeitungsannoncen 
von weihlichen llomosexiiellen,'’ .tiehic fiir Kriminal-Anthrnpologic, 
1902, p. 225) brought togi’ther from Munich newspapers a collection 
of such advertisements, most of which were fairly unambiguous: 
“Aetress with modern ideas desires to know rich lady with similar 
views, for the sake of friendly relations etc.;” “Young lady of 19, a 
pretty blonde, seeks another like herself for walks, theatre, etc.,” and 
BO on. 
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many leaders of the mo\enieiit, from the oiitNct until to<lay, have been 
inverted. Hirsvhfeld, liowever {flic //omoscxualilot. [i. 500), after 


giving special attz-ntioii to the matter, coneluiles 
Kiiglish suffragettes and in the German Veroin fiir 
the percentage of inverts is less than 10 per cent. 


that, alike among 
Frauenstimuirecht, 


CHAFl’ER V. 


THE NATURE OF SEXUAL IN\’T:RSI0N. 

Analysis of Histories—Race—Heredity—General Health—First 
Appearance of Homosexual Impulse—Sexual I’recocity and Hyper¬ 
esthesia—Suggestion and Other Exciting Causes of Inversion—Mas¬ 
turbation—Attitude Toward Women—Erotic Dreams—Methods of 
S<-x»ial Relationship—1‘seudosexunl Attraction-Physical Sexual Ab¬ 
normalities—Artistic and Other Aptitudes—Moral Attitude of the 
Invert. 

Bkfore stating briefly my own conclusions as to the nature 
of sexual inversion, I propose to analyze the facts brought out 
in the histories which I have been able to stxuly.^ 

I^acb.—A ll my cases, 80 in number, are British anti 
American, 20 living in tlic United States and the rest being 
British. Ancestry, fruin the point of view of race, was not made 
a jnattor of special investigation. It appears, however, that at 
least 41 arc English or mainly English; at least 10 are Scotch 
or of Scotch extraction; 2 are Irish and 4 others largely Irish; 
4 liave German fathers or mothers; another is of German 
descent on both sides, while 2 others are of remote German 
extraction; 2 are portly, and 1 entirely, French; 2 have a 
Portuguese strain, and at least 2 are more or less Jewish. Ex¬ 
cept the apparently frequent presence of the German element, 
there is nothing remarkable in this ancestr)'. 

IIehbdity.—I t is always diflicult to deal securely with th€ 
Bignificance of heredity, or even to establish n definite basis of 
facts. 1 have by no means escaped this difficulty, for in some 
cases 1 have not even had an opportunity of cross-examining the 
subjects whose histories I have obtained. Still, the facts, so far 

1 The following nnnlysis is based on somewhat fuller versions 
of mv Histories than it was necessary to publish in the preceding 
chapters, ns well ns on various other Histories which are not hero 
published at nil. Numerous apparent discrepancies may thus ba 
explained, 

(264) 
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as they emerge, liave some interest. I possess some record of 
heredity in 02 of my cases. Of these, not less than 21, or in the 
pro|K)rtion of nearly 39 per cent., assert that they have reason 
to believe that other cases of inversion liave occurred in their 
families, and, while in some it is only a strong suspicion, in 
others there is no doubt whatever. In one case there is reason 
to suspect inversion on both sides. Usually the inverted rela¬ 
tives have been brothers, sisters, cousins, or uncles. In one case 
a bise.xual son seems to have had a bisexual father. 

This licmiiUiry i'lmrncU*r of inversion (which wad denied by 
NUcke) id a fact of great significance, and, as it occurs in cases with 
w)iich I am well aci|uaiiitcd, I can have no doubt concerning the cx- 
isteiico of the tendency. The inlluoncc of suggestion may often l>e 
entirely excluded, especially when the persons are of different sex. 
Iloth Krafft-Khing and Moll noted a similar tendency. Von Rdmor sUites 
that in one-third of his cases there wad inversion in other menihcra 
of the family. Ilirschfcld also found that tliorc is a relatively high 
proportion of cases of family inversion. 

Twentj'-six, so far as can be ascertained, belong to reason 
ably healthy families; minuto investigation would probably 
reduce the number of these, and it is noteworthy that even in 
some of the healthy families there was only one child bom of 
the parents’ marriage. In 28 cases there is more or less fre¬ 
quency of morbidity or abnormality—eccentricity, alcoholism, 
neurasthenia, insanity, or nervous discn.se—on one or both sides, 
in addition to inversion or apart from it. In some of these cases 
the inverted offspring is the outcome of the union of a very 
healthy with a thoroughly morbid stock; in some others there is 
a minor degree of abnormality on both sides. 

General Health. —It is possible to speak with more cer¬ 
tainty of the health of the individual than of that of his family. 
Of the 80 coses, 53—or about two-thirds—may be said to enjoy 
good, and sometimes even very good, liealth, though occa-sionally 
there is some slight qualification to be made. In 22 cases the 
health is delicate, or at best only fair; in these cases tboro is 
sometimes a tendency to consumption, and often marked neu¬ 
rasthenia and a more or less unbalanced temperament. Four 
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cases are morbid to a considerable degree: the remaining case 
lias liad insane delusions which required treatment in an asylum. 

A considerable proportion, included among those as having cither 
good or fair healtli, may be described as of extremely nen-ous 
temperament, and in most cases they so describe themselves; a 
certain proportion of these combine great physical and. especially, 
mental energy with this nervousness; all these arc doubtless of 
neurotic temperament.* Very few can be said to be conspicuously 
lacking in energy. On the whole, therefore, a large proportion 
of these inverted individuals are passing through life in an 
unimpaired state of health, which enables them to do at least 
their fair share of work in the world ; in a considerable proportion 
of my cases that work is of high intellectual value. Only in 5 
cases, it will be seen, or at most G, can the general health be said 
to be distinctly bad. 

This result may, perhaps, seem surprising. It must, how¬ 
ever, be remembered that my cases do not, on the whole, repre¬ 
sent the class which alone the physician is usually able to bring 
forward: i.e., the se.xual inverts who are sulfering from a more 
or loss severe degree of complete nervous breakdown. 

Tliere is no frequent rolntionship between lioinosexunlity and 
insanity, and such lioinosexualily ns is found in asylums is mostly 
of a sjunious clmracU-r. Tliis point was specially empliasired by Nilcke 
{c.g., •■IlomoscxualiUlt and Psycliose,” ZiUscInift fiir ^•sichu^ltic, vol. 
Ixviii, No. a, 1911). He quoted the opinions of various distinguished 
alienists ns to the rarity with which they had met gomiinc inverts, 
and recorded his own experiences. He had never mot a genuine invert 
in the iisylum throughout his extensive experience, although ho was 
quite wiliing to admit that there may bo unrecognizenj inverU in 
asylums, and one patient informed him, afUT leaving, that he was 
inverted, and had attracted the attention of the police both before and 
afterward, though nothing happened in the asylum. Among 1500 
patients in the asylum during one year, active pcilimtio occurred in 
about 1 per cent, of cases, these patients being frequently idiots or 

1 This frequency of nervous symptoms is in necord-meo with the 
most reliahle ohservation everywhere. Thus, llirschfeld { fhr //nnio.sejv 
ualiliH, i». 1771 states that of 590 inverts, i\2 per cent. s> n'v,.,| nervous 
symptoms of one kind or onother: sleeplessness, sleepiness, tremors, 
stammering, cto. 
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imbeciles and at the same time masturbators, solitary or mutual. 
Hirschfeld informed Nilcke that, among homosexual persons, hysterical 
con<liticms (not usually on hereditary basis) are fairly common, and 
neurasthenia of high degree decidedly frecjuent, but though stages of 
depres>i<iii are I'Oininon he had never sc-cn pure melancholia and very 
seldom mania, but paranoiac delusional ideas frequently, ari<l he 
agreed with Bryan of Broadmoor that religious delusions are not 
uncoitinion. General paralysis occurs, but is comparatively rare, and 
the same may be said of dementia prcecox. On the whole, although 
Hirschfcid was unable to give precise llgurOsS, there was no reason 
whatever to suppose an abnormal prevnlence of insanity. Tliis was 
NUcke's own view. It is quite true, Nilcke eoncUided, that hoinost'xiial 
actions occur in every form of psychosis, especially in congenital and 
sei'Ofidary dements, am! ut periods of excitement, but we are here 
more concerned with **pscudohoiiio.scxuuliiy** than with true inversion, 
llirschfeld finds that 75 per cent, inverts arc of sound heredity j this 
ecems loo large a proportion; in any case allowance must be made for 
dilTcrences in method and minutcncds of investigation. 

I am fairly certaiu that thorougli investigation would very 
considerably enlarge the proportion of cases with morbid 
heredity. At the same time this enlargement would he chiefly 
obtained by bringing minor abnormalities to the front, and it 
would tlicn have to bo shown how far the families of average or 
normal persons ore free from such abnormalities. The question 
is sometimes asked: What family is free from neuropathic 
taint? At present it is difficult to answer this question pre¬ 
cisely. There is good ground to believe that a fairly large pro¬ 
portion of families are free from such taint. In any case it 
seems probable that the families to which the inverted belong do 
not usually present such profound signs of nen’ous degeneration 
as wo were formerly led to suppose. Wliat wc vaguely call 
“eccentricity” is common among them; insanity is much rarer. 

Fibst Appeaiiance of Homosexual Isstinct.— Out of 72 
cases, in 8 the instinct veered round to the same sex in adult 
age or at all events after puberty; in 8 of these there had been a 
love-disappointment with a woman; no other cause than this 
can be assigned for the transition; but it is noteworthy that in at 
least 2 of these cases the sexual instinct is undeveloped or 
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morbidly weak, while a third individual is of somewhat weak 
phi/su/iie, and another Inis Ion*; been in delicate health. In a 
furtlier case, also somewhat morbid, the development was rather 
more complicated. 

In 04 cases, or in a proportion of 88 per cent., tlie abnormal 
instinct began in early life, without previous attraction to the 
opposite se.v.i In 27 of these it dates from about puberty, usu¬ 
ally beginning at school. In 3!) cases the tendency began before 
pul)ertv, between the ages of 5 and 11, usually between 7 and 9, 
sometimes as early ns the subject can remember. It must not be 
supposed that, in these numerous cases of tlie early appearance of 
homosexuality, the manifestations were of a specifically physical 
character, although erections are noted in a few cases. For the 
most part sexual manifestations at this early age, whether homo¬ 
sexual or lu’teroscxual. are purely psychic.^ 

SiiXU.vi. I’UECOCITY AND 11 YPEiiESTUEsiA. —It is a fact of 
considerable interest and significance that in so large a number 
of inv cases there was distinct precocity of the sexual emotions, 
both on the physical and psychic sides. There can be little 
doubt that, as many previous observers have found, inversion 
tends strongly to be associated with sexual precocity. I think it 
may further be said that sexual precocity tends to encourage the 
inverted habit where it exists. Why this should be so is ob- 

1 Ilirsplifirltl finds that 54 per cent, ol inverU bccomo conscious 
of their nnoiiialy under the age of 14. The anomaly may, however, 
lx* present at this early age, but not consciously until later. Hcncc 
the larger ]K*rcentage recorded above. 

-In this connection I may quote an observation by KafTalovieh: 
“It is natural that the invert 'should very clearly recall the precocity 
of his inclinations. In the existence of every invert u moment arrives 
when he discovers the enigma of his homosexual tastes. He ti>cn classes 
all his recollections, and to justify himself in his own eyes he remem¬ 
bers that ho has been what he is from his earliest childhood. Homo- 
sexuality has colored nil his young life; ho has thought over it, 
dreamed over it, reflected o\H-r it—very often in perfect inno¬ 
cence. When ho was quite snmll ho imagined that he had been 
carried off by brigands, by savages; at 5 or tl he dreomed of the 
warmth of their chests and of their nnk»'<l arms. Ho dreamed that 
he was their slave and he lo\’cd his slavery and his masters. He has 
hud not the least thought that is crudely sexual, but he bos discovered 
his Bcntimvntal vocation.” 
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vioiis, if wo believe—as there is some reason for believing—that 
at an early age the sexual instinef is comparatively uncUtrereu* 
tinted in its manifestations. The precocious accentuation of the 
sexual impulse leads to definite crystallization of the emotions 
at R premature stiige. It must be added that precocious se.xual 
energy' is likely to remain feeble, and that a feeble sexual energv' 
adapts itself more easily to homosexual relationships, in which 
there is no definite act to be accomplished, than to normal rela¬ 
tionships. It is ditlicult to say how many of my cases exhibit 
sexual weakness. In G or 7 it is evident, and it may be suspected 
in many others, especially in those who are, and often describe 
themselves as. “sensitive” or “nervous,” as well as in Umse whose 
sexual development was verj’ late. In many case.*? there is 
marked hypere.>«thesia, or irritable weakness. Hyperesthesia 
simulates strength, and, while there can be little doubt that some 
sexual inverts (and more especially bisexuals) do possess \in- 
usual sexual energ)', in others it is but apparent; the frequent 
repetition of seminal emissions, for example, may be the result 
of weakness as well as of strength. It must be added that this 
irritability of the sexual centers is, in a considerable proportion 
of inverts, associated with marked emotional tendencies to affec¬ 
tion and sclf-.sacrifice. In the extravagance of his affection and 
devotion, it has been frequently observed, the male invert re¬ 
sembles many normal women. 

SUOOESTION AND OtHKR ExCITINQ CAUSES OF INVERSION. 
—In 18 of my cases it is possible that some event, or special 
environment, in early jife had more or less influence in turning 
the sexual instinct into homosexual channels, or in calling out 
a latent inversion. In 3 cases a disappointmcTit in normal love 
seems to have produced a profound nervous and emotional shock, 
acting, as we seem bound to admit, on a predisposed organism, 
and developing a fairly permanent tendency to inversion. In 8 
cases there was seduction by an older person, but in at least 4 
or .*> of these there was already a well-marked predisposition. In 
at least 8 other cases, example, usually at school, may probably be 
regarded os having exerted some influence. It is noteworthy that 
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in very few of niv cases can we trace the influence of any definite 

to V 

sug'restion. ’ as asserted by Schrenck-Notzing. who believes tliat, 
ni tlie causation of sexual inversion (as undoubtedly in the causa¬ 
tion of erotic fetichisni), wc must give the first place to “acci¬ 
dental factors of education and external influence."' He records 
the case of a little boy who innocently gazed in curiosity at the 
penis of his fatlier who was urinating, and had his cars boxed, 
whence arose a train of tliought and feeling whicli resulted in 
complete sexual inversion. In two of the cases I have reported 
wo have parallel incidents, juul here we see clearly that the homo¬ 
sexual tendency already existed. I do not (juestion the occurrence 
of such incidents, but I refuse to accept them as supplying the 
causation of inversion, iind in so doing I am supported by all the 
evidence I am able to obtain. I am in agreement with a cor- 
respondeiit who wrote:— 

“Considoring that all boys arc o.xposcd to the same order of sug- 
gcstioHH (sight of IV mini’s naked organs, sleeping with n man, being 
handled hy a man), and that only a few of them liocomo sexually per¬ 
verted. I think it rcasonahle to conclude that those few were previously 
constituted to receive the suggestion. In fact, suggestion seems to play 
exactly the same part in the normal and abnormal awakening of sex." 

I would go po far ns to assert that for normal boys and girls 
the develo]>cd sexual organs of the adult man or woman—from 
tlicir size, hairiness, and the mystery which envelops them— 
nearly alwavs exert a certain fascination, whether of attraction or 
horror.^ But this has no connection with homosexuality, and 
scarcely with sexuality at all. Thus, in one case known to ine, 
a hoy of 6 or 7 took pleasure in caressing the organs of another 
boy, twice his own age, who remained passive and indifTerent; 
yet this child grew up without ever manifesting any homosexual 
instinct. The seed of suggestion can only develop when it falls 
on a suitable soil. If it is to act on a fairly normal nature the 
perverted suggestion must be very powerful or iterated, and 

1 Leppmann mentions a case (certainly extreme and abnormal) 
of a little girl of 8 who spent the night hidden on the roof, merely 
in order to l>o able to observ'o in the morning the sexual organs of an 
adult male cousin (BuHcfin de VVnion IntenxationaU de Droit PinaXy 
1890, p. 118). 
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even then its influence will probably only be temporary, disap¬ 
pearing in tile presence of the normal stimulus.^ 

Not only is “suggestion” unnecessary to develop a sexual 
impulse already rooted in the organism, but when exerted in an 
ojiposite direction it is powerless to divert that impulse. We 
see this illustrated in several of (he cases whose histories I have 
presented. Thus in one case a hoy was seduced by the housemaid 
at the age of 14 and even derived pleasure from the girl, yet none 
the less the native homose.xual instinct asserted it«elf a year 
later. In another case heterosexual suggestions were offered and 
accepted in early life, yet, notwiciistanding, the homosexual 
attraction was slowly evolved from within. 

I have, therefore, but little to say of the influence of sug¬ 
gestion, which was formerly exalted to a position of tlie 
first importance in books on sexual inversion. This is not be¬ 
cause I underestimate the great part played by suggestion in 
many fields of normal and abnormal life. It is because I have 
been able to find but few decided traces of it in sexual inversion. 
In many eases, doubtless, there may be some slight elements of 
suggestion in developing the inversion, though they cannot be 
traced.^ Their importance seems usually questionable even when 


^ I fully admit, as all investigators must, the difllculty of tracing 
the influence of early suggestions, especially in dealing with persons 
who are unaccustomed to self-anulysis. Sometimes it happtms, espe¬ 
cially in regard to erotic fctichisni, that, while direct questioning fails 
to reach any early formative suggestion, such influence is casually 
eliciU’d on a KuhtM-tjuent occasion. 

a I may add that I we no fundamental irreconcilability between 
the point of view here adopted and the facts brought forward (and 
wrongly interpreted) by Sclirenck-Nolzing. In his Ilcilragc zur 
ologi<r dcr Contriircr kcxualcmpfindung (Vienna, 18b5). this writer 
states: “nie neuropathic dispo ition Is congimital, as is the U-ndency 
to precocious appearance of the apja’lltcs, the lack of psychic resistance, 
and the tendency to imperative associations; but that here<lity can 
extend to the object of the appetite, and influence the contents of these 
charaeters, is not shown. Psychological experiences are agniniit it, 
and the possibility, which I have shown, of changing these impulses 
by experiment and so removing their danger to the character of the 
individual.” It need not be asserted that “heredity extends to the 
object of the apiietlte,” but simply that heredity culminaU>8 in an 
organism which is sexually best sallsfled by that object. It is also 
ft jnifitftkc to suppose thiit cbanicterB cftDnot be, in some 
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they are discovered. Take Schrenck-Kotzing's case of the little 
boy whose ears wore boxed for wlmt his father considered im¬ 
proper curiosity. 1 find it diiVicult to realize that a mighty sug- 
ge.stion can tlicrehy be generated unless a strong emotion exists 
for it to unite witli; in that case the seed falls on prepared soil. 
Is the wide prevalence of normal sexuality due to the fact that 
so many little boys have had tlieir ears boxed for taking naughty 
liberties with women? If so, I am quite prepared to accept 
Schronck-Notzing’s explanation as a complete account of the 
matter. I know of one case, indeed, in which an element of what 
may fairly be called suggestion can be detected. It is that of a 
phy.<i( inn who had always been on very friendly terms M'ith men, 
but Itad sexual relations exclusively with women, finding fair 
satisfaction, until the confessions of an inverted patient one day 
came to him as a revelation; thereafter he adopted inverted prac¬ 
tices and ceased to find any attraction in women. But even in 
tlii.s case, as I understand the matter, suggestion merely served 
to reveal hi{ own nature to the man. For a physician to adopt 
tlie perverted habits which the visit of a chance patient suggests 
to him can scarcely be a phenomenon of pure suggestion. We 
have no reason to suppose that this physician practised every 
perversion he heard of from patients; he adopted that which 
fitted his own nature.* In another case homosexual advances 
were made to a youth and accepted, but he had already been 
attracted to men in childhood. Again, in another case, there 

largoly mcKlificd by such patient and laborious processes as those 
carrit'd on by Schreiick^NoUing. In the same pain^ihlet this writer 
refers to luornl insanity and idiocy aa supporting his poiitl of view. 
It is curious iliat both thceic congenital manifestations had indo* 
pcndently occurred to me ns arguments nguinst his position. The 
experiences of Klinira Reformatory and BieCtre—not to mention insti* 
tutions of more recent establishment—long since showed that both tho 
mornlly ins^ine and the idiotic can bo greatly improved by np- 

C ropriato treatment. Schrenck-Xotzing seems to be unduly biasra 
y his interest in hypnotism and suggestion. 

1 an invert acquires, under the influcnco of external condi¬ 
tions,” wrote >vith trutli {i/Instiuot Sexitet^ p. 238), ”it is 

becauHo he was born with an aptitude for such acquisition: an apti¬ 
tude lacking in those who have lK>cn subjected to the same conditions 
without making the same acquisitions*” 
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were homosexual influences in the boyhood of a subject who 
became bisexual, but as the subject's father was of similar bi¬ 
sexual temperaniont we can attach no r»otency to tlie mere sug¬ 
gestions. Ill another case we find homosexual influence in child¬ 
hood, but the child was already delicate, shy, nervous, and 
feminine, clearly possessing a temperament predestined to de¬ 
velop in a homosexual direction. 

The irresistible potency of the inner impulse is well illustrated 
in a cafto prcf^entod hy Hirsclifeld and Burchard: ^'My daiiglitcr 
Ema/' said the sulijoct's tiiothor, “.showed boyish inclinations at the 
age of 3, and they inemu^<l from year to year. She never played 
with dolls, only with tin soldiers, guns, and castles. She would climb 
trees and jump ditehc.s; she made friends with the drivers of all the 
carts that camo to our house and they, would place her on the horse’s 
back. The annual circus w'ag a joy to her for all the year. Even as 
a child of 4 she was so fearless on horseback that lookers-on shouted 
Bravo! and all declared she was a liorn horsewoman. It was her 
greatest wish to be a boy. She would >vcar her older brother’s clothes 
all day, not\vithstun<ling her grandmother's indignation. Cjxling, 
g}'ninaslics, boating, Kwimming, were her passion, and she showed skill 
in them. As she grew* older she hated prettily adorned hats and 
clothes. I had much trouble with her for she would not w'ear pretty 
things. The older she grew the more her masculine and decide<l Avaj^ 
developed. This excited much outcry and offence. People found my 
daughter tinfemininc and disagreeable, but all my trouble and exhor¬ 
tations availed nothing to change her.’* Now this young woman whom 
ail the influences of a normal feminine environment failed to render 
feminine was not physiologically a woman at all; the case proved 
to l>o the unique instance of an individuol possessing all the external 
characterisUcs of a woman combined with internal teatieulttr tissue 
capable of emitting true masculine semen through the feminine ure¬ 
thra. No suggestions of tho environment could sulllce to overcome 
this fundamental fact of inUTnal constitution. (Ilirschfeld and Bur- 
chard, ^'Spermasekretion aus cinor weiblichcn IlamrOhre, * Deutsche 
fncdisinUcliC Wochcnschrift, No. 52, 1011.) 

I may liere quote tliree American coses (not previously pub¬ 
lished), for which I am indebted to Prof. G. Frank Lydston, 
of Chicago. They seem to me to illustrate the only kind of 
suggestions wliich play much part in the evolution of inversion. 

I give them in Dr. Lydston’s words:— 

<u. 
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Casr I.—A man, 45 years of ago. attracted by the allusiOD to my 
essay on “Social IVrversion'* contained in the Knglish translation of 
KrafTt-Kbings P^cUftixithia Scxnalisy consulted me regarding the pos¬ 
sible on re of his condition. This individual was a finedy oducaUnl, very 
infelligi'Tit man, who was an excellent linguist, had considerable musical 
ability, and was in the employ of a firm whose bii si flea's was such as to 
denmiid on the part of its omployf'S considerable legal acumen, clerical 
obiiity, and knowledge of real estate transactions. Tliis man stak'd 
that at the ago of pnborty, without any knowledge of perversity of 
sexual feeling, he was thrown intimately in contact with nuiler. of more 
advanced years, who took various means to excite his sexual passions, 
the result being that perverted sexual practices were developed, which 
were continued for a mind)er of years. Ho thereafter noticed an 
aversion to women. At the solicitations of his family ho finally 
inarrie<l, without any very intelligent idea ns to what, if anything, 
might bo expected of him in the marital relation. Absolute impotence 
—indeed, repugnance for association with bis wife—was the lamcntablo 
sequence. A divorce was in contemplation when, fortunately for all 
parties eoiioerned, the wife? suddenly died. Being a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence, this individual, prior to seeking my aid, had 
sought vainly for some remedy for his unfortunate condition. Tie 
stat(»d (hat he believed there was an element of heredity in his case, 
his father having hoen a dipsomaniac and one brother Imving died 
insane. Ho nevertheless stated it to ho Ins opinion that, notwith- 
stanclifig (bo here<litary taint, he would have been perfectly normal 
from a sexual standpoint had it not been for acquiretl impressions 
at or al)out the period of puberty. Tins man presenk^d a typically 
neurotic type of complained of being intensely nerx'ous, was 

prematurely fftay, of only fair stature, and had an uncontrollablo 
nystagmus, which, he said, had existed for some fifteen years. As 
might bo expeekHl, treatment in this case was of no avail. I began 
the use of hypnotic suggestion at the hands of an exiwrt professional 
hypnotist. The patient, being called out of the State, finally ga%*c up 
treatment, and I have no means of knowing what his present 
condition is. 

Cask II.—A lady patient of mine who happened to bo an actress, 
and con8e<|uontly a woman of the world, brought to me for an opinion 
Boino correspondence which ha<l passed between her younger brother and 
a man living in another State, with whom ho was on quite intimate 
terms. In one of those letters various flying trips to Chicago for the 
purpose of meeting tho lad, who, hy the way, was only 17 years of 
ago, were alluded to. It transpired also, as evidenced by the letters, 
that on several occasions the young lad bad been taken on trips in Pulh 
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JB&D cars by bis friend, who was a prominent railroad oificinL The 
character of Die corres|>ondcnce was such a$ the average healthy man 
would address to a Moinau with whom he was enamored. It seemed 
that the author of the corresf^ondcncc had applied ti> his b<»y afhnity 
the name Cinderella, and the protestations of passionate affec'tion 
that were made toward Cinderella certainly would have S4(ti*lied the 
most exacting woman. The young lad subsequently made a confession 
to me, and I put myself in corres]K>ndence with bis male friend, with 
the result that he called upon mo and I obtained a full history of the 
case. The method of indulgence in this case was the usnal one of oral 
masturbation, in M*hich the lad was the passive party. I was unable 
to obtain any dehnito data regarding the family history of the elder 
individual in this case, but understand that there was a taint of in* 
sanity in his family. Uo himself was a robust^ ftnedooking man, above 
middle age, who was well educated and very intelligent, as he neces¬ 
sarily must have been, because of the prominent position he held with 
an important railway company. I will state, as a matter of interest, 
that the lad in this case, who is now 23 years of age, has recently 
coDBulteil me for impoientia rocundi, manifesting a frigidity for 
women, and, from the young man^s statements, I am convinced that 
ho is well on the road to confirmed sexual pcr\'ersion. 

An interesting {Kiini in this connection is that the young man's 
Bister, the actress already alluded to, has recently had an attack of 
acute mania. 

I Imvc had other unpublished cases that might bo of interest, but 
these two arc somewhat classical, and typify to a greater or less degree 
the majority of other cases. I will, however, mention one other case, 
occurring in a woman. 

Case III.—A married woman 40 years of age. Has been deserted 
by her husband because of her perverted sexuality. Neurotic history 
on both sides of the family, and several coses of insanity on mother’s 
side. In this case aflinity for the same sex and perverted desire for 
the opposite se.x existed, a combination by no means infrequent. 
Hypnotic suggestion tried, but witliout success. Cause was eviclently 
suggestion and example on the part of another female pervert with 
whom she associated before her marriage. Marriage was late, at ago 
of 3S. In all these cases tlierc was on element of what may bo called 
suggestion, but it was really much more than this; it %vaH probably 
in each case active seduction by an elder person of a predisposed 
younger person. It will be observed that in enrh case there was, at 
the least, an organic neurotic basis for sugRcstion and se.luction to 
work on. I cannot regard these cases os entiUed to modify our attl- 
tudo toward suggestion* 
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JIastliib.vtiox. —Moreau believed that masturbation Tvas a 
cause of sexual inversion, and KraiFt-Kliing looked upon it as 
leading to all sorts of se.xual perversions; the same opinion was 
currently repented by many writers. It is not now accepted. 
Moll emphatically rejected the idea that masturbation can be the 
cause of inversion; Xiicke repeatedly denies that masturbation, 
any more than seduction, can ever produce true inversion; 
llirschfeld attaches to it no etiological significance, ilany 
years ago I gave special attention to this point and reached a 
similar conclusion. Tliat masturbation, especially at an early 
ago, may sometimes enft'eble the sc.vual activities, and aid the 
manifestations of inversion, I certainly believe. But beyond 
this tliere is little in the history of my male cases to indicate 
masturbation as a causo of inversion. It is true that 41 out of 
51 admit that they have jiractised masturbation,—at all events, 
oci'asiomillv, or at some period in their lives.—and it is possible 
(hat this proportion is larger than that found among normal 
j)Coj)le, Even if so, however, it is not dillicult to account for, 
hearing in mind the fact that the liomose.xual person 1ms not the 
same opportunities as has the heterosexual person to gratify his 
instincts, and that masturbation may sometimes legitimately 
iijipear to him ns the les.ser of two evils.' Not only 1ms mas¬ 
turbation been practised at no period in at least 7 of the cases 
(for concerning several I have no information), but in several 
otlicr.s it was never practised until long after the homosexual 
instinct bad appeared, in 1 ease not till the age of 40, and then 
only occasionally. In at least 8 it was only practised at puberty; 
in at least 8, however, it began before the age of puberty; at 
least 0 left oiT before about (he age of 20. Unfortunately, as 
yet, wo have little definite evidence a-s to the provnlcnce and 
extent of masturbation among normal individuals. 

> One of my subject.^ writes: “Inverts are. I think, nntunilly 
more liable to indulge in aelf-grntiftention tli^n normal people, partly 
liecnuse of tlte pi'r)iotnal suppression and disappointment of tiieir de- 
sires, and also because of the fact that they actually possess In them¬ 
selves the desired form of the male. This'idea is a little diflfienlt of 
c.xplanntion, but you can readily imagine to what frenzies of self- 
abuse a normal man would be impelled supposing that ho included in 
his own the form of the female.” 
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Among the wonjen iiiaj-turbation is found in at least 5 cases 
out of 7. In 1 case there was no masturbation until compara¬ 
tively late in life, and then only at rare inten’als and under 
exceptional circumstances. In another case, some years after 
the homosexual attraction had been experienced, it was prac¬ 
tised, though not in excess, from the age of puberty for about 
four years, and then abandoned; during these years the physical 
sexual feelings were more imperative than tliey were afterward 
felt to be. In 2 cases masturbation was learned spontaneously 
soon after puberty, and in 1 of these practised in excess before 
the manifestations of inversion became definite. In all cases 
the subjects are emphatic in asserting that this practice neither 
led to, nor was caused by, the homosexual attraction, which they 
regard as a much higher feeling, and it must be added that the 
occasional practice of masturbation is very far from rare among 
fairly normal women. ^ 

While this is so, I am certainly inclined to believe that an 
early and excessive indulgence in masturbation, though not an 
adecjuatc cause, is a favoring condition for tlie development of 
inversion, and that this is especially so in women. The sexual 
precocity indicated bv early and excessive masturbation doubt¬ 
less sometimes reveals an organism already predisposed to 
homosexuality. But, apart from this, when masturbation ari.^ea 
spontaneously at an early age on a purely physical basis it seems 
to tend to produce a divorce between the physical and the 
ps)'cliic aspects of sexual love. The sexual manifestations are 
all diverted into this physical direction, and the child is 
ignorant that such phenomena are normally allied to love; 
then, when a more spiritual attraction appears with adolescent 
development, tliis divorce is perpetuated. Instead of the physi¬ 
cal and psychic feelings appearing together when the ago for 
sexual attraction comes, the physical feelings are prematurely 
twisted from their natural end, aud it becomes abnormally easy 


*1 do not here enter upon the consideration of the normal 
prevalence ond slKnificonco of masturbation and allied pbrnomeno, as 
1 have dealt with this subject in the study of ‘'Auto erotism, in 
volume i of these Studies. 
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for a person of the same sex to step in and take the place right¬ 
fully belonging to a person of the oi)posite sex. This has cer¬ 
tainly seemed to me the course of events in some cases I have 
observed. 

Attitude Toward the Opposite Sex. —In 17 cases (of whom 
5 are married and others purposing to marry) there is sexual 
attraction to both sexes, a condition formerly called psychosexual 
hermaphroditism, but now more usually bise.xuality. In such cases, 
although there is pleasure and satisfaction in relationships with 
both sexes, there is usually a greater degree of satisfaction in con¬ 
nection with one sex. Most of the bisexmal prefer their own sex. 
It is curiously rare to find a person, whether man or woman, who 
by choice exercises relationships with both sexes and prefers the 
opposite sex. This would seem to indicate that the bisexual may 
really be inverts. 

In any case bise.vuality merges imperceptibly into simple 
inversion. In at least 16 of 52 cases of simple inversion in 
men there has been connection with women, in some instances 
only once or twice, in otbers during several years, but it was 
always M'ith an ofTort, or from a sense of duty and anxiety to 
bo normal; they never experienced any real pleasure in the act, 
or sense of satisfaction after it. Four of these cases are mar¬ 
ried, hut martial relationships usually ceased after a few years. 
At least four others were attracted to women when j’ounger, 
but are not now; another once felt sexually attracted to a boy- 
ish woman, but never made any attempt to obtain any relation- 
ships with her; 3 or 4 otliors, again, have tried to Imvc com 
nection with women, but failed. The largest proportion of my 
cases have never had any sexual intimnev with the opposite 

and some of these experience what, in the case of the male 

iHirschfcld also finds, among German inverts (Die Homo* 
sfcmaliidt, ch. iii), that the majority (though a smaller majority than 
I find in England and the Unitod States) have not had intercourse 
with women; 53 per cent., he states, including a few married men, 
have never even attempted coitus, and over 50 per cent, are presumably 
impotent. The number of inverted women who have never bad inter* 
course with men is still larger. 
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invert, is sometimes called horror fetnina-. But, while woman 
as an object of sexual desire is in such cases digustiiig- to them, 
and it is usually dillicult for a ^nuine invert to have tounection 
with a woman except hy setting up ima;;es of his own sex, for the 
most part inverts are capable of genuine friendships, irrespective 
of sex. 

Jt is, perhaj)s, not difiicult to account for tlie horror—much 
stronger than that uonnally felt toward a persorj of the same sex 
—with which the invert often regards the sextial organs of per¬ 
sons of the opposite sex. It cannot be said that the sexual organs 
of either sex under the influence of sexual excitement are esthet- 
ically pleasing; they only become emotionally desirable through 
the parallel excitement of the beholder. When tJie absence of 
parallel excitement is accompanied in the beliolder by the sense 
of unfamiliarity ns in childhood, or by a neurotic hyporsensi- 
tiveness, tlie conditions arc present for the production of 
intense horror femina: or horror masculis, as the case may be. 
It is po.«sible that, as Otto Bank argues in hi.s interesting study. 
“Die Naktbeit im Sage und Dichtung,” this horror of the 
sexual organ.s of the opposite sex, to some extent felt even by 
normal people, is embodied in the Melusine type of legend.^ 

Kijotic DitiUJis.—Our <lreams follow, as a general rule, the 
impulses that stir our wakhig psychic life. The normal man 
or woman in sexual vigor dreams of loving a person of the 
oppo.site sex; the inverted man dreams of loving a man, the 
inverted woman of loving a woman.- Dreams thus have a 
certain value in diagnosis, more especially since there is less 
unwillingness to confess to a pen’orted dream than to a per¬ 
verted action. 

UJrichs first referred to the significance of the dreams of 
inverts. At a later period JIolI pointed out that tJiey have some 
value in diagnosis when we are not sure how far the inverted 

lOtto Hank, /mcjro, Heft 3, 1913. ^ i • 

2 Erotic rir<*ain» have been discusw^d in *^Auto-eroti«in, vol. i 
of thoM Hiiulies, and the wider bearings of the subject in nnoUicr 
M-ork, The h'tudf/ of Dreams. Many references to the extousive 
ture will be found in both these places. 
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tendency is radical. Then Xiicke repeatedly emphasized the 

importance of dreiuns as constituting, he believed, tlie most 

ilelirute tost ue })ossess in the diagnosis of liomosexuality this 

was an exaggerated view which failed to take into account the 

various influence? which inav deflect dreams. Hirsclifeld has 

• 

made tlie most extensive investigation on this point, and found 
that among 100 inverts 87 had exclusively homosexual dreams, 
while most of tlie rest liad no dreams at all.- Among my oases, 
only 4 definitely state that there are no erotic dreams, while 31 
acknowledge that the dreams are concernetl more or less with 
persons of the same sex. Of these, at least 1C assert or imply 
that their dreams are exclusively of the same sex. Two, though 
apparently inverted congenitally, have had erotic dreams of 
women, in one case more frequently than of men; these two 
exceptions have no apparent explanation. Another .ippears to 
have sexual dreams of a nightmare character in which women 
npi>par. In another case there were always at first dreams of 
women, hut this subject had sometimes had connection with 
prostitutes, and is not ahsolutcly indifTerent to women, while 
another, whoso dream.? remain hcterose.xual, had in early life 
some attraction to girls. In the oases of distinct bisexuality 
there i.s no unanimity: 2 dream of their own sex, 2 dream of 
both sexes. 1 usuallv dreams of the opposite sex, and 1 man, 
while dreaming of both, dislikes those dreams in which women 
figure. Ill at least 3 cases dream.? of a sexual character began 
at the age of 8 or earlier. 

Till* |ifu“nomprm pro^ented by orotic dreams, alike in normal and 
abnnrnml persons, are somewlint complex, and dreams are by no moans 
a sure guide to the dreamer’s real sexual attitude. The fluctuations of 

^ K.rj., Arckir fiir P^i/chiatric, 1899; 4re/iii- fiir K-imitxat- 
cnihropoloffic, 1900. 

2 llir.scbfebl, Die Ifoniosexualitiit, p. 71 ct scq. Hirsclifeld con¬ 
siders that the dreams of the inverted fall into two groups; one in 
which the dreamer imagines he is embracing a person of the same 
sex, and another in which he imagines that he is himself of the 
opposite sex. The latter class of dreams, constituting a pseudo¬ 
heterosexual group, seems to me to bo rare, and they may, moreover, 
occur in lictcrosexunl persons. 
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dream imagery may be illustrated by the experiences of one of my sub¬ 
jects who thus indirectly suinluarises his own experiences: “When he 
was quite a child, he used to he haunted by gross and grotesque dreams 
of naked adult men, which must have been orotic. At the age of puberty 
he dreamed in two ways, hut always alK>ut mules. One species of vision 
was highly idealistic; a ra<liant ami lovely young man*s face with float¬ 
ing hair appeared to him on n background of dim shadows. The other 
was obscene, l>cing generally the sight a groom^s or carter’s genitals 
in a state of violent erection. He never dreamed erotically or senti- 
mentally alx>ut women; hut when the dre^iin was frightful, the terror- 
making personagi* was invariably female. In ordinary dreams, women 
of his family or acijuaintanee played a trivial part. At the age of 24, 
having detennined to conquer his homosexual passions, he married, found 
no difliculty in cohabiting with his wife, and begat several children, 
although he took but little passionate delight in the sexual net. He still 
continued to dream exclusively of men, for several years; and the obscene 
visions became more frequent than the idealistic. Gradually, coarse and 
uninteresting erotic dreams of women l>egiin to haunt hi.s mind in sloop. 
A curious particular regarding the new typo of vision was that he never 
dreamed of whole females, only of their sexual parts, seen in a blur; 
and the seminal emiBsions which attcndc<l the mental pictures loft a 
feeling of fatigue and disgust. In course of time, his wife and he agreed 
to live separately so far as sexual relations are concerned. He then 
indulged his passion for mules, and wholly lost those rudir.entarj* female 
dreams which had b(«n developed during the period of nuptial cohabita¬ 
tion/^ 

Not only is it possible for the genuine invert to bo trained into 
heterosexual erotic dreams, but homosexual dreams may occasionally he 
experienced by persons who are, and always have bc<‘n, exclusively hetero¬ 
sexual. I could bring forward much evidence on Uus point. (C/. ‘^Auto- 
erotism” in vol. i of those Studies.) Hoth men and women who have 
always lK?en of pronounced heterosexual tendency, without a trace of 
inversion, are liable to rare homosexual drouins, not necessarily involving 
orgasm or even definite sexual excitement, and sometimes accompanied 
by a feeling of repugnance. As an example I may present a dream 
(whicli had no known origin) of an exclusively heterosexual lady aged 
42; she dreamed she was in bo<l with another woman, unknown to her, 
and lying on her own stomach, while w'lth her right bond strctche<l out 
she was feeling tho other’s sexual parts. She could distinctly perceive 
the clitoris, vagina, etc.; she felt a sort of disgust with herself for what 
she was doing, but continued until she nwokc; she then found herself 
lying on her stomach as in the dream and at first thought she must 
have been touching herself, but realised that this could not have been tho 
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cnsc. {Xiccforo, who believes that inversion may develop out of mastur* 
bation, considers that dreams of masturbation by association of ideas 
may take on an inverted character [Lc Psicopatic »Srssii<ifc, 1807, pp. 35, 
dO); (his, liowcvor, must be rare, and will not account for most of the 
dreams in question.) 

Xiicke nnl Co)in Scott, some years ago, independently referred to 
eases in which normal persons were liable to homosexual dreams, and 
F(’t 6 (Pevuc dc Mddccittc^ Dec., 18D8) referred to a man who had a 
horror of woimn, but appeared only to manifest homosexuality in his 
dreams. Nilckc {.4rrAfi> KriminatanthropolcgiCy 1007, Ileft 1, 2) 
calls dreams which represent a reaction of opposition to the dreamer's 
or<liimry life ''contrast dreams.’* Hirsohfeld, who accepts NUcke’s *‘con- 
trust <lreams** in relation to homosexuality, considers that they indicate 
a Intent bisexual it)'. We may admit this is so, in the wimc sense in 
which a compleinontiiry color image called up by nnothor c<dor in<licatea 
the possibility of perceiving that color. In most cases, however, it seems 
to me that homosexual dreanis in normal per.'^ns may be simply ex¬ 
plained AS duo to the ordinary confusion and transition of dream imagery. 
(Sec Ellis, The World of Dreams, cspccinUy ch. ii.) 

Methods of Sexual Relationship .—TIic exact niodo in which 
an inverted instinct finds satisfaction is frequently of impor¬ 
tance from the medicolegal standpoint;^ from a psychological 
standpoint it is of minor significance, being chiefly of interest 
as showing the degree to w’hich the individual has departed from 
tlic instinctive feelings of his normal fellow-beings. 

Taking 57 inverted men of whom T have definite knowl- 
edge, I find tliat 12, restrained by moral or other considerations, 
have never had any physical relationship with their own sex. 
In some 22 cases tlie sexual relationship rarely goes beyond close 
physical contact and fondling, or at most mutual masturbation 
and intererural intercourse. In 10 or 11 cases feVatw (oral 
excitation)—frequently in addition to some form of mutual 
masturbation, and usually, though not always, ns the active 
agency—is the form preferred. In 14 cases, actual pedicatio ^— 

* See Tfioinot ami Weysse, J/crfico/cjat As}>cct8 of i/oral Of- 
fcnscs, pp. 105, 291, olc. 

2 Pcdicixtio (or prrifioafio) is the most generally accepted 
technical term for the sodoinitical intromission of the penis into the 
anus. It is usually derived from the Greek ;wis (boy), but some 
euthoritiod have derived it from pedex or podex (anus)# The terms 
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osually active. Dot passive—has been exercised. In these cases, 
however, pedicafio is bv no means nhvavs the habitual or even 
the preferred method of gratification. It seems to be the pre¬ 
ferred method in about 7 cases. Several who have never e.\- 
perienced it, including some who have never practi.sed any form 
of physical relationship, state tliat they feel no objeedion to 
ftedicnlio; some have this feeling in regard to active, others in 
regard to passive, pedicatio. The proportion of inverts who 
practise or have at some time experienced pediaitio thus rt*- 
vealed (nearly 25 per cent.) is large; in Germany Hirschfeld 
finds it to be only 8 per cent., and Merzbach only 0. I btdieve, 
however, that a wider induction from a larger number of Eng¬ 
lish and American cases would yield a proportion much nearer 
to that found in Germany.* 

PsEUiwsEXUAL ATriLicTiON.—It is somotimes supposed 
that in homosexual relationships one person is alwavs active, 
physically and emotionally, the other passive. Between men, 
at all events, this is very frequently not the case, and the invert 
cannot tell if he feels like a man or like a woman. Thus, one 
writes:— 

“In bed with my friend I feci ns he fcela, nnd he feel.s n» I feel. 
The result is masturbation, and iiotliing more or desire for more on my 
I>urt. I get it over, too, ns soon as possible, in order to come to the best 
«—slifeping arms round each other, or talking so.” 

It remains tnte, however, that there may usually he traced 
what it is possible to call pseudoscxual attraction, by which I 
mean a tendency for the invert to be attracted toward persona 

"paidernatia” nnd “pederast” are sometimes used to indicate the same 
act and agent. Tins however, in undcnirnhlo. It lK*st to con* 
fine the word ^^puideraistia^’ to ita proper uho nn the name of the rtpecial 
institution of Greek boy love. It may be added that the Grcek.s them- 
ficlvc.9 liad many name8 (as many as 741 for paiderastin. Se<s on 
this subject of nomenclature, I wan Bloch, Drr t7r/iprun(; dvr St/pkilis^ 
yoL ii, pp. 527, 5fl3. 

I It is the grosser forms of por%'ersion xvhieh are first revealed 
in cvep^ field. In the first edition of this Studv the nredoniinance 
of pediratio was still greater; it is not practised by any of the subjects 
of the Histories added to the present edition, Uiough several see no ob* 
^tion to it* 
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unlike himsell, so that in liis sexual relationships there is a cer¬ 
tain semblance of sexual oj>position. Numa Traetorius con¬ 
siders that in liomosexuality tlie attraction of opposites—the 
attraction for soldiers and other primitive vigorous types—plays 
a greater part than among normal lovers.* This pseudoscxual 
attraction is. however, as Ilirsehfohl points out,^ ami a.s we see 
by the Histories here presented, by no moans invariable. 

y[. X. writoc “To me it tlait tlip femnlo i-leinent must, 

of iiocvssity. exist in the body that dcsirc-s the male, and that nature 
keeps her law in the spirit, though she breaks it in the form. The rest 
is all a itiatter of individual U-mi)erninent and environuiciiU The female 
nature of the invert, hniiHH*re<l tliough it is by its disguise of flesh, is 
still able to exert an extraordinary inlluence, and calls insistently ujam 
the male. This inlluence seems called info action most violently in the 
presence of males possess«-d of strong sexual magnetism of their own. 
Such me i are generally more or les.s conscious of the inlluence, an<i tlie 
resxilt i> either a vague iipj>reciation, which will make the male wonder 
why he gets on so well with the invert, or else the intluenee will he 
realized fo he something incongruous and unnatural, and will be u-seiited 
nct-ordiiigly. Sometimes, indeed, the rcciprocjiled feeling (eircumstanec 
and oi.portunity permitting) will prove strong enough to imluee sexual 
relations. Kea^n will then g.'neraUy overpower instinct, and Uie feeling, 
aroused unaware, will prol>nbIy he change*! into repvdsion. hurthcr, the 
inllueiiee reacts in the same way on wo en, who, particularly if they arc 
strongly sexual, experience involuntary senssiliuns of dislike or antagou- 
istn on'association with invert.s. Tlierc is, however, one terrible reality 
for the invert to face, no matter how much he may wish to avoid it and 
seek to deceive himself. There exists for him an almost absolute lack 
of any genuine satisfaction cither in the way of the alfwtionH or desires, 
llis whole life is i>a.ssed in vainly seeking and desiring the male, the 
antithesis of his nature, and in con!n>rting with inverts he must perforce 
be content with the male in form only, the shadow without the substance. 
Indeed, one invert mK-cssarily regards another as Udng of tlie same 
undesireci female sox as himself, and for this reason it will be found that, 
while friendshijis between inverts frequently exist (and these are charac¬ 
teristically feininino, unstable, and liable to betrayal), lovc-attachn>ents 
are less comtnon, and w)icn they occur must naturally be based upon 
considerable self-deception. Venal gratifications are always, of course, 
as possitile ns they arc unsntisfactorj', and hero perhaps some of the 


1 .hihrhiirh fif firnirlle Ztri^rhcMtufen, vol. xdii, 1900, p. 712. 
2Hirs*hfeld, Die llomosexvalitiit, p. 270 cl scq. 
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peculiarities of taste accompnuyiDg inversion may admit of elucidation. 
In considering tlie peculiar predilection shown by inverts for yo\iths of 
inferior so<^inl position, for the wearers of uniforms, and for extreme 
physical development and virility not ncee^Si^rily accompanied by intel* 
Icctuality, regard must In* had to tlie prolmble conduct of women placed 
in a p)Osition of complete irresponsibility combined with absolute frctnlom 
of action and everj* opportunity for promiscuity. It seems to mo that 
the importauce of recognir.itig the underlying female element in inversion 
cannot bo too strongly insisted upon/’ 

“The m.ajority*’ [of inverts], writes “Z,*' 'MilTer in no deUiil of 
their outward appearance, their phystifuCy or their dress from normal 
men. They are athletic, mas<*ulifie in habit, frunk in manner, passing 
through society year after year without arousing a sus]Hcion of their 
inner tcnn>eramcnt; were it not so, society would long ago have hud its 
eyes r)pene<l to the amount of per\'erted sexuality it harlwrs.*^ These 
lines were written, not in op|>osiiion to the more subtle distinctions 
|K>inted out nixivc, but in refutation of the x'ulgar error which confuses 
the typical invert with the painted and potticoated creatures who appear 
in |>olioc-courts from time to time, and whose portraits arc prej^entod by 
I^jmbroso, T^*gludic, etc. On another occasion the same writiT remarked, 
while expressing general agreement with the idea of a pseudosexual 
attraction: ^^Tho fioison in by no means always sought and begun by the 
|>er8on who is abnormally c*onstituU*d. I mean that I can cite cases of 
decided males who have made up to inverts, and have found their happi¬ 
ness in the reciprocated passion. One pronounced male of this sort, again, 
once said to me, ^men are so m\ich more nfTectionate than women.' 
(Precisely the same words were used by one of my subjects.) Also, tho 
liaison springs up now and then quite accidentally through juxtaposition, 
when it is dilTlcult to say uhether cither at the outset had an inverted 
Uuiduncy of any marked quality. In these cases the sexual relation seems 
to come on as a heightening of comradely afTection, and is found to bo 
pleaHurnIde—soinotimeH, I think, discovered to Im? safe ns well as satis¬ 
fying. On the other hand, so far as I know, it is extremely rare to 
observe a permanent fioison between two pronounced inverts. 

The tendeney to psemloscxua) attraction in the homosexual would 
thus seem to Involve a preference for normal persons. IJow far this is 
the case it seems diihcult to state positively. Usually, one may say, an 
invert falls in love (exactly as in the case of a normal person) without 
any intellectual calculation as to the temperamental ability to return 
the iiffection which the object of his love may possess. Katurally, how¬ 
ever, there cannot bo any mlequatc return of the affection in the absence 
of on actual or latent homosexual disfiosition. On this point an Ameri¬ 
can oorrespondent (H. C.), witli a wide knowledge of inversion in many 
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lands, writes: “One of your rorres|»ondcnts declares that inverts long for 
Fcxual relations with normal men rather than with one another. If this 
bo true. I have never once found it exemplified in all my wide experience 
of invert'^: ar.<l I have submitted his assertion to more than 50. These 
have re{>lie<l invariably that unless a man is himself homosexual, nearly 
all the pleu'^ure of /r//a/io is absent. The fact is, the majority of inverts 
flo<k top'ther not fron» exigency, but from choice. Tl^e n^ere sexual act 
ifl, if anything, far less the sole object between inverts than it is Wtween 
normal men iuul women, Whv should the invert siffh for intercourse 
with normal men, where mutual confidences ami sympathies and love 
would be out of the question? Persoiiully, I decline to commit fdlatio 
with ft man w'h^ is given to women; the thought of it is repugnant to 
me. And this is the attitude with every invert I have questioned. The 
nearest approach to confirmation of your correspondent's theorj' has been 
when an extremely feminine invert hero and there has admitted the wish 
that a certain normal man trerr inverted. Indeed, the temperamental 
gamut of inversion id itself broad enough to embrace the most widely 
divergent ideals. As my furthcHtrcnching demands attain fruition in 
the gentle and pretty boy, so his own robustor nUinity resides in me. 
If inverts vvere nctunlly women, then indeed the normal male would bo 
their ideal. Hut inverts are not women. Inverts arc males capable of 
pa.ssioimtc friendship, and their ideal is the male who will give them 
passionate friendship in return.’' 

In at least 24, probably many more, of my male cases there 
is a marked contrast, and in a still larger number a loss-marked 
contrast, between the subject and the individuals he is attracted 
to; either ho is of somewhat feminine and sensitive nature, and 
admires more simple and virile natures, or he is fairly vigorous 
and admires boys who are often of lower social class. Inverted 
women also are attracted to more clinging feminine persons.^ 
A sexual attraction for boys is, no doubt, as Moll points out, 
that form of inversion which comes nearest to normal sexuality, 
for the subject of it usually approaches nearer to the average 
man in physical and mental disposition. The reason of this 
is obvious: boys resemble women, and tlierefore it requires a 
less profound organic twist to become sexually attracted to 
them. Anyone who has watched private theatricals in boys’ 

1 “Mon,” remarks Q., “tend to fall in love with boys or youths, 
boys or youths with grown men, feminine natures with virile natures 
And vice verad, and difTcrent races with each other.” 
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schools Trill have observed lio«- easy it is for boys to personate 
women successfully, and it is well known tliat until the middle 
of the seventeenth centurr- women’s parts on the stage were 
always taken by boys, whether or not with injury to tlieir own 
or other peoples moruls.i It is also worthy of note that in 
Greece, where homosexuality flourished so extensively, and ap¬ 
parently with so little accompaniment of neurotic degeneration, 
it was often lield that only boys under 18 should be loved; so 
that tho love of boys merged into love of women. About 18 
of my cases are most strongly attracted to youths,—preferably 
of about the age of 18 to 20,—and tliey are, for the most part, 
among tlie more normal and healthy of the cases. A preference 
for older men, or else a considerable degrcKj of indiirerence to age 
alone, is more common, and perhaps indicates a deeper degree of 
perversion. 

Putting aside the age of the object desired, it must be said 
that there is a distinctly general, though not universal, tendency 
for sexual inverts to approach the feminine tyj>e, either in psy¬ 
chic disposition or physical constitution, or both.^ I cannot say 
how far this is explained by the irritable nen’ous system and deli¬ 
cate health which are so often a.ssociated with inversion, though 
this is certainly an important factor. Although the invert him¬ 
self may stoutly alFinn his masculinity, and although this femi¬ 
ninity may not be very obvious, its wide prevalence may be 

1 Stubbes, In his Anatomy of /16u«c«, aHirmcd that ‘‘players and 
play-hauntcra in their secret conclaves play the S<idomites.'*’and re¬ 
fers to some recent examples of men who had been desperately enam¬ 
oured of player-ljoys thus clad in women’s apparel, so far ns to solicit 
them b}' words, by letters, even actually to abu-sc them. Later on, in 
1C33, Pr^Tine, in l>is Hintrio-^antix (part 1, p. 20S ct sc?.), strongly 
condciniied “this putting on of woman’s nrru,>'" by actors on the same 
^ound, and adds that he has heard credibly reported of a scholar 
of Balliol College that he was violently enamoured of a boy-pinyer. 
In Japan, again where, us in China, woman’s parts on the stage are taken 
by men (not always youths), the liomosexuality of these players be¬ 
came, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, so notorious 
that they constituted a class requiring apecial regulation as Joro, or 
prosti tutes. 

2 This was remarked by oven the earliest modem writers on 

hoinfwexualily, like ITbssH. llirschfeld, “Vom Wesen der Liobe," 

JaJuhxtch fur aexuellc Zwiachenatufen, vol. viil, 1900, p. 124 ct tea. 
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asserteil with considerable assurance, and bv no means only 
among llie small minority of inverts who take an c.vclusively 
passive role, though in these it is usually most marked. In this 
I am confirmed by Q., who writes; “In all, or certainly almost 
all, the cases of congenital male inverts (e.xeluding psychosexual 
herma{>hrodites) that I know there has been a remarkable sen¬ 
sitiveness and delicacy of sentiment, sympathy, and an intuitive 
habit of mind, such as we gencrallv associate with the feminine 
sex, even though the body might bo quite masculine in its form 
and habit.”! When, however, a distinguishe<l invert said to 
Moll: “We are all women; that we do not deny,” he put 
the matter in too extreme a form. The feminino traits of the 
homos(»xual are not usually of a conspicuous character. “I be¬ 
lieve that inverts of plainly feminine nature are rare exceptions,” 
wrote Niicke:- and that statement may be accepted even by 
those who emi)hasize the prevalence of feminine traits among 
inverts. 

In inverted women some degree of masculinity or boyish¬ 
ness is equally prevalent, and it is not usually found in the 
women to whom thov arc attracted. Even in inversion the need 

to 

for a certain sexual opposition—the longing for something 
which the lover liimself does not possess—still prevails. It 
expresses itself sometimes in an attraction between pcrsojjs of 
dilTerent race and color. I am told that in American prisons for 
women Ijcsbian relationships are specially frequent between 
white and black women.^ A similar afllnit)’ is found among the 

1 Similarly Numa Prnctorius (</ahrbuoh filr scthcIIs 

Z\rischcn3iufcny vo\. viii» p. 732) that even the most virile homosexual 
inoii exhibit fomiiiino traits, and adds that we could scarcely expect 
it to be other>vise when we find how constantly liomoscxual women 
show mnscuUiic traits. 

2 Nlieke, “Die Diagnose der HomosexualiUlt,” ycurologhches 
Ccntralblatty April Ifl, 1008. 

3 So also nmons American boarding*school girls. Thus Margaret 
Otis (i/ouma/ of Abnormal Psychology^ June, 1913) has described 
the attraction which negro girls exert on white girls at school. The 
correspondoneo of these lovers, and somctinies their method of sex 
gratification, may occaaionoHy be of an even coarsely passionate 
nature. 
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Arabs, says Koclier; and if an Arab woman lias a Lesbian 
friend tlio latter is usually Eurojiean. In Cochin China, too, 
according to Ixirion, while the Chinese are chiefly active peder¬ 
asts, the Annamites are chiefly passive. 

Tt must, however, be remembered that, in normal love, 
homogamy, the attraction of the like, prevails over heterogamy, 
the attraction of the unlike, wliich is chiefly conlinctl to those 
features wiiich belong to the sphere of the secondary sexual 
characters;! the same appears to be true in inversion, and the 
homosexual arc probably, on the whole, more attracted by the 
traits wliich they seem to themselves to possess than bv those 
which are foreign to themselves.^ 

Physical Aiinormalities. —Tlie circumstances undei 
which many of my cases were investigated often made informa¬ 
tion under this head dillicult to obtain, or to verify. In at least 
4 cases the penis is very large, while in at least 3 it is 
small and undeveloped, with small and flabby testes. It seems 
j>robable that variations in these two directions are both com¬ 
mon, but it is doubtful whether they possess as much signifi¬ 
cance as the tendency to infantilism of the sexual organs in 
inverted women seems to possess. Hirsehfeld considers that the 
genital organa of inverts resemble those of normal people. lU 
finds, however, that phimosis is rather common.^ 

More significant, perhaps, than specifically genital pecul¬ 
iarities are the deviations found in the general conformation 

1 Sec “Sexual Selection in Man,” vol. Iv of these Studies. 

2Hir«chfclil (Die IIomoscTualitUt, p. 283) found that 53 per 
cent, of inverts are attracU-d to qualities unlike their own, iind 46 
per cent, to qualities resembling their own, without regard to whether 
the.so qualities belonged to tho secondary sexual spliere. 11 nmy bo 
added that as regards the age of the persons tliey are attraeU-d to, 
Ilirschfetd (p. 281) admits two main groups, each including about 
45 per cent, of the liomosexual; rphebophiln, attracted to youths be¬ 
tween 14 an<l 21, and androphils, attracted to adults in the prime of 
life. This division, ns may he seen from the histories included in 
the present volume, seems to hold good of British and Americas 
iaverts. 

8 Hirsehfeld, Die llomoaeirualitiit, ch. v. 

1 » 
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of the body.i In at least 2 cases tliere are well-developed 
breasts, in 1 the breasts swelling and becoming red.- In 1 case 
Uiere are “meustruar’ phenomena, physical and psychic, recur¬ 
ring every four weeks. In several cases the hips are broad and 
the anns rounded, while some are skillful in tlirowingaball. One 
was liorn with a double squint. At least 2 were 7 months’ chil¬ 
dren. In tJie previous chapter I have referred to the tendency to 
hypertrichosis and occasionally oligotrichosis among inverted 
women; among the men it is the latter condition wluch seems 
more common, and in several cases tlie bodies are hairless, or 
with but scanty hair. A few are left-handed, thougli not per- 
liaps an abnormal proportion.^ The sexual characters of the 
handwriting are in some ca-sc-s clearly inverted, tlie men writing 
n feminine liand and tlie women a m;u«culine Imnd."* A high 
feminine voice is sometimes found.*'* 

A marked characteristic of many inverts, tliough one not 
easy of precise delinition, is their youthfulness of appearance, 
and frequently child-liko faces, equally in both sexes. This has 

1 KrafTt-Ebmg tolls of an inverted ]diysic)ftn (n man of masculine 
devclapmont and tastes) who had liad scMinl relations with GOO inoro 
or less inverted njen. He observed no tendency to sexuni malformation 
among them, but very fret)ijently an approximation to n feminino form 
of Uniy, na well ns insniUciont bair, delicato complexion* and high 
\t)iee, \Voll-develo|>ed brenaU were not rare* and some 10 per cent, 
showed a Uxstc for feminine occupations. 

2 A Biniilar eondition of g>*neoomftsty has been observed in con* 
ncction with in version by Moll, Laurent> Wev, etc. Olnno 
Srerecion Mamaria en Ion Invrrti<los Sexunles/^ Archivos dc Crimi- 
noloflioy May, 1002, p. 305) further observed a certain amount of 
ma Turn ary secretion in an inverted mixn, 20 years of oge, in Lima. 

^llirschfold llndn 7 per cent, inverts left-lmndcd, and 0 per cent, 
partly so. Flicss attaches special importance to left-handedness in 
inversion, believing that in Icft-lmndod men feminine secondary sexual 
characters are marked, and in left-handed women inasculino sexual 
rbnrncter (/)rr Abf^iuf dcs Lebrrw, 1000). I am not prepared to deny 
this statement, but more evidence is needed. 

4 This Ims bwn discussed by Ilirschfcld, Die UomoscxtKUiiStf 
pp. 150-8. 

Bloch {The Sexual Life of Our Time, p. 600) attaches im* 
portanoe to this peculiarity* but it must be remembered that a high* 
pitched voice occurs frequently in undoubtedly heterosexual men in 
Mliom it seems often associated with high intellectual ability (Have* 
lock Ellis, A Study of British p. 200)* 
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often been remarked,* and is pronounced among many of my 
subjects. 

Tlie frequent inabilit)' of male inverts to whistle was first 
pointed out by Ulrichs, and IIirs<hfeld has found it in 23 per 
cent. Jlany of my cases confess to this inability, while some 
of the women inverts can whistle admirably. Although this 
inability of male inverts is only found among a minority, 1 am 
quite satisfied that it is well marked among a considerable 
minority. One of my correspondents. M. N., writes to me: 
“With regard to the general inability of inverts to whistle (I 
am not able to do so nu'self), their fondness for green (ray 
favorite color), their feminine caligraphy, skill at female occu* 
patious, etc., these all seem to me but indications of the one 
principle. To go still farther and include trivial things, few 
inverts even smoke in the same manner and with the same 
enjoyment as a man; they have seldom the male facility at 
games, cannot throw at a mark with precision, or even spit!” 

Nearly all tliesc peculiarities indicate a minor degree of 
nervous disturbance and lead to modification, as my correspond¬ 
ent points out, in a feminine direction. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that they hy no means necessarily iinj)ly inversion. 
Shelley, for instance, was unable to whistle, though ho never 
gave an indication of inversion ; but he was a person of somewhat 
abnormal and feminine organization, aud he illustrates the tend¬ 
ency of these apparently very insignificant functional anomalies 
to be correlated with other and more important psychic anom¬ 
alies. 

The greater part of these various anatomical peculiarities 
and functional anomalies point, more or le.«s clearly, to the preva¬ 
lence among inverts of a tendency to infantilism, combined witli 
fennnism in men and masculinism in women.- This tendency is 

1 See, c.O; IIirnchfel<l, Die no$nosixuaIil(H, p. 151. 

2 On tlie generni Bignu of tlu'.'<e condiliona, see, c.g., II. Meige, 
“L’InfantiliKine, I^e FCiiiinisnic et lea Ileriimplirodites Antiques,” 
l/Anthropologie. 1«95; also Hastings Gilford, “Infantilism,” Lancet. 
February 28 and March 7, 1914. 
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denied bv Ilirschfcld. but it is often well indicated amon? the 
subjects whose histories 1 have been able to present, and is in¬ 
deed siipiTCsted bv Hirschfeld's own eiiUwrate results; so that 
it can scarcely be passetl over. I regard it as liigidy significant, 
and it in harnionv with all that we are learning to know 
rojTJirding the inijiortant part played by {l)c internal secretions, 
alike in inversion and the general bodily modifications in an 
infantile, feminine, and nmsc\ilino direction, 

If wo arc jus^tifiod in believing that there is a tendency for 
inverted persons to be somowlmt arrested in development, ap- 
proadung tlie clnld typo, we may connect this fact with the 
sexual ])recocity soinetinus marked in inverts, for precocity is 
commonly accompanied by raj)id arrest of development. 

A oorres|>on(Iont, who ia hiinsoU invertetl, ftirniahca the following 
Uotos of casoa lie ia well accpiaintod with; I q\;ote them here, ns the}* 
illustrnte the nnoiiialios commonly found: — 

1. A., nude, eldest child of typically neurotic family Throe chil¬ 
dren in »)l: 2 male and 1 female. The other 2 are aomewhat eccentric, 
unwjcial, and sexually frigid, I in a marked dogroe. The curioua 
point about this case is that A., the only one of the family ]X)a3csseii 
of mental uliility ami social qualifications, should be inverted. ParonU' 
marriage was very ill-assorted and inharmonious, the father being of 
great stature and the motlior uhnormally small and of highly nervous 
lemperament, both of feeble health. Ancestry unfortunate, especially on 
motlierV side. 

2, Ik, ninlo, invert, younger of 2 sons, no other children, 1ms ex* 
tromoly feminine disposition and np])carniico, of conaidorablo personal 
nttraetioM, and has groat musical talent. Penis very sum 11 and marked 
breast •dfvelopiiu*nt. 

а. C., mule, invert, younger uf 2 sons, no other children. Interval 
v)f six years lH*tween llrst and second son. Parents* marriage one of great 
afTection, but degenerate ancestry on mother's side. Cancer and scrofula 
in family. 

4. D., male, invert, second child of 0; remainder girls. Of humble 
social position. Considerable depravity evinced by all the members of 
this family, with the exception of D., >Yho alone proved steady, honest, 
and industrious. 

б. £., male, invert, second son of family of 3, the youngest child 
being a girl, stilll>orn. Of extreme neurotic temperament fostered by 
upbringing. Eflcminate in build and disposition; musically gifted. 
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0. P., male, invert, second child of family of 5, Eldest child a girl, 
died in youth. After F. a boy G.» a girl H., aud another girl stillborn. 
Parents badly matched; mother of considerable mental and physical 
strength; father last representative of moribund stock, the result of inter* 
marriage. Children all resembling father in appearance and mother in 
disposition. Drink-teudeney in both boys, to which F. death at the age 
of 30 was mainly due. G. comniitted suicide some years later. The girl 
H. married into a family with worse ancestry than her own. lias two 
children : — 

7« I. and J., boy and girl, both inverted as far as I am able to 
judge. The boy was born with some deformity of the feet and ankles; 
is of efTeminate tastes and appearance. Boy resembles mother, and girl, 
who is of great physical development, resembles father* 

The same correspondent adds:— 

* liavc noticed little abnormal with regard to the genital formation 
of inverts. There are, howc\’or, frequent abnormalitica of proportion in 
their figures, the hands and feet being noticeably stmillcr and more 
shapely, the waist more marked, the body softer and less muscular. 
Almost invariably there ia either cranial malformation or the head ap* 
proaches the feminine in type and shape.'* 

Artistic and other Aptitudes. —All avocations are repre¬ 
sented among inverts. Among the subjects here dealt with are 
found, at one end of the scale, numerous manual workers, and 
at the other end an equal number, sometimes of aristocratic 
family, who exercise no profession at all. There are 12 physi¬ 
cians, 9 men of letters, at least 7 are engaged in commercial 
life, 6 are artists, architects, or composers, 4 are or have been 
actors. These figures cannot give any clue to the relative extent 
of inversion in various occupations, but they indicate that no 
class of occupation furnishes a safeguard against inversion. 

There are, however, certain avocations to which inverts 
seem especially called.' One of the chief of these is literature. 
The apparent predominance of physicians is easily explicable. 
The frequency with which literature is represented is probably 
more genuine. Here, indeed, inverts seem to find the highest 
degree of success and reputation. At least half a dozen of my 

iMcribach ha« dealt with the tendency of inverts to adopt 
special professions: ••HomosoxujUitiit und Boruf," JuhTbuch fuT 
Mexuelle Ztvischcnsiufcn, vob iv, 1902* 
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subjects aro snocossful inon of letters, and I could easily n<ld 
others by froincr outside the group of Histories incUnled in this 
study. Tln*y espeiually cultivate those regions of hellcs^eftres 
which lie on the bordorbiud between prose and verse. Though 
they do not usually attain much eminence in ]>oetry. they are 
often very accomplished writers of verse, They may be at¬ 
tracted to history, but rarely attempt tasks of great magni¬ 
tude, involving much patient labor, though to this rule tlicre 
are exceptions. Pure science seems to luive relatively little 
attraction for the Ijomosexual.' 

An examination of my Histories reveals the interesting 
fact tliat 45 of the svibjocts, or in the proportion of 56 per cent., 
possess artistic aptitudes of varying degree. Gallon fo\ind, 
from the investigation of nearly 1000 persons, that the average 
showing artistic tastes in England was only about 110 per cent. 
It must also be said that my figttres are probably below the 
truth, as no special point Wcas made of investigating the matter, 
and also that in .some c;ises the artistic ability is of high order. 

It 19 suggested that Adler’s theory of J/i«<?rruTrfi/7tri/—acoording 
to wliicli wo react strenuously against onr congenital organic defeets and 
fortify them into virtues—may he applied to the invert’s ac<|uirenient 
of artistic alulitics (G. Hosenstein, ‘M)ie Thoorien der Organmiiidorwcr* 
tigkoit und die Bisexiisilitat/* Jahrbtieh fur P$ychoanal}fiische For- 
schunpen, vol. ii, UHO, p. 398). This theory is in some cases of valuable 

‘Moll’s exporienco in Germany also reveals the prevalence of 
inversion among literary men, though, of all oecu pat ions, he found 
the highest proportion among actors. Jiiger has refcrre<l to the fre- 
(picncy of homosexuality among barbers. I have been told that among 
London hairdressers homosexuality is so prevalent that there is oven 
a special attitude which the elient may adopt in the chair to make 
known that he is an invert. Dr. Kiernnn informs me that in Chicago, 
also, inversion is specially prevalent among barbers, and ho adds that 
he is acquainted with two cases among women-barbers, a relatively 
largo proportion. It is not difTicult to ninlerstnnd this, bearing in 
mind the close physical association bet>vcen the barber and his client* 

Q. was a barber’s assistant,” writes one of my subjects, “and 
I took an immense fancy to him at first sight. Ho used to lather 
me, and the touch of his fingers was a delight. Later on he shaved 
me and I always looked forward to going to the barber’s. If ho wore 
not able to attend to me I felt an incredible sinking of heart. The 
whole day seemed dull and useless. I used to make a mark in my 
pocket-diary evc^v time he shaved me. ” 
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application^ but it seems doubtful to me whether it is very profitable in 
the present connection. The artistic aptitudes of inverts may l>eUcr be 
regarded as part of their organic tendencies than as a reaction against 
those tendencies. In this connection I may quote the remarks of an 
American correspondent, himself homosexual: ^^Regarding the connoctioc 
between inversion and artistic capacity, so far as I can see, the tempera¬ 
ment of everj' invert seems to strive to find artistic exprcssion^^rudcly 
or otherwise. Inverts, as a rule, seek the paths of life that lie in pleasant 
places; their resistance to opposing obstacles is clastic, their work is 
never strenuous (if they can help it), and their accomplishments hardly 
ever of practical use. This is all true of the Iwrn artist^ as well. Both 
inverts and artists are inordinately fond of praise; both yearn for a 
life whore admiration is the reuard for littlo onergj*. In a word, they 
seem to be ‘born tired/ begotten by parents who were tired, too.'^ 

Hirschfcid (i>ic IlomoscTualitdt^ p. 60) gives a list of pictures and 
sculptures which spociully appeal to the homosexual. Prominent among 
them arc representations of SL Sebastian, Gainsborough’s Blue Boy, 
Vnndyck’s youthful men, the Hermes of Praxiteles, Michelangelo’s Slave, 
Itodin’s and Meunior’s working*men types. 

As regards music, my cases reveal the aptitude which has been 
remarked by others as peculiarly common among inverts. It has been 
extravagantly said that all musicians arc inverts; it is certain that 
various famous musicians, among the dead and the living, have been 
homosexual. Ingegnioros speaks of a *’gcnito-musical syiuasthesia/* 
analogous to colordicaring, in this connection. Calesia states (ArcAtvio 
di Psichiairia, 1000, p. 200) that 00 per cent inverts are musicians. 
Ilirschfeld {Die //onioscxiio/i/df, p. 500) regards this estimate ns cxces* 
sive, but he himself elsewhere slates (p. 175) that 08 per cimt. of male 
inverts arc greatly attracted to music, the women l>eing decidedly less 
attracted. Oppcnlieiin (in a paper summarized in the Ncurologhchc 
Centralbtad for June 1, 1010, and the Alienist and ycuroloffist for Nov., 
1910) well remarks that the musical disposition is marked by a great 
emotional instability, and this instability is a disposition to nervousness. 
It is thus that neurasthenia is so common omong musicians. The 
musician has not been rendered nervous by the music, but he owes his 
nervousness (as also, it may bo added, his disposition to homosexuality) 
to the same disposition to which lie owes his musical aptitude. Moreover, 
the musician is frequently one-sided in his gifts, and the possession of a 
single hypertrophied aptitude Is itself closely related to the neuropathic 
and psycliopatliic diathesis. 

The tendency to dramatic aptitude—found among a largo 
proportion of my subjects who Imve never been professional 
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jn-tors—has attracted tlie attention of previous investigators in 
tins field.1 Thus, Moll refers to the frequency of artistic, and 
especially dramatic, talent among inverts, and remarks that 
the cause is doubtful. After pointing out that the lie which 
they have to be perpetually living renders inverts always actors, 
he goes on to say:— 

Apart from this, it soems to me that the capacity ami tiio inclina¬ 
tion to concoive situations and to represent them in a masterly manner 
eorres|>oncls to an abnormal predisposition of the ncr%’ou3 system, just 
ns does sexual inversion; so that both phenoineiin arc due to the same 
Rourcc. 

I am in agreement with this statement; the congenitally in- 
vortccl Jiiay, I believe, bo looked upon as a class of individuals 
exliibiting nervous characters which, to some extent, approxi¬ 
mate them to persons of artistic genius. The dramatic and 
artistic aptitudes of inverts are, therefore, partly due to the cir- 
cuinstanoos of the invert^s life, which render him necessarily an 
jK^tor,—and in some few cases lead him into a love of deception 
comparable with tliat of a hysterical woman,—and partly, it is 
proliablo, to a congenital nervous predisposition allied to t!ie pre¬ 
disposition to dramatic aptitude. 

One of niy oorrcRpondonts hns long been interested in the fre<iuency 
of inversion among actors and actresses. He knew an inverted actor who 
told liini he adopted the profession because it would enable him to 
indulgi.* bis proclivity; but, on the whole, he regards this tendency as 
duo to ^Uiitborto unconsidered imaginative flexibilities and curiosities in 
the individual. The actor, ca ftypofh^i, is one who works himself by 
synipathy (intellectual and emotional) into states of psychological being 
that are not his own. Ho learns to comprehend—nay, to live himself 

1 See, r.g., ‘‘Vom Weibmann auf der Btlline,** fiir 

srxMc/fc Zifdsch^stufcn, vol. iii, 1901, p. 313. It is curious to find a 
iiicdirologal record of this connection long before inversion was recog¬ 
nised. In dune, 1833 (sec Annual /Icffisfcr under this date), a man 
lied who had lived as a kept woman under the name of EHza Ed* 
wards. He was very efTeminate in appearance, with beautiful hair, 
in ringlets two feet long, and a cracked voice; he played female parta 
In the tlicnter, *‘in the first line of tragedy/* and ‘*api>eared as a 
moat lady-like woman/* The coroner’s jury ^^strongly recommended 
to the proper authorities that some means may be adopted in the 
disposal of the body which will mark the ignominy of the crime/’ 
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Into—relations which were originally alien to his nature. The capacity 
for doing this—what makes a born actor—implies a faculty for extend¬ 
ing liis artistically acquired experience into life. In the process of his 
trade, therefore, he becomes at all points sensitive to human emotions, 
and, sexuality being the most intellectually undetermined of the appetites 
after hunger, the actor might discover in himself a sort of sexual indifTcr- 
enec, out of which a sexual aberration could easily arise. A man devoid 
of Uiis imaginative flexibility could not be a successful actor. The man 
who possesses it would be ex(>oscd to divagations of the sexual instinct 
under eatheticnl or merely wanton influences. Something of the same 
kind is applicable to musicians and artists, in whom sexual inversion 
prevails beyond the average. They are conditioned by their csthetical 
faculty, and enoournged by the circumstances of their life to feel and 
express the whole gamut of cmotioniil experience. Thus they get an 
environment which (unless they are sharply otherwise differentiated) 
leads easily to experiments in passion. All this joins on to what you 
call the Variational diathesis* of men of genius. But 1 should seek tbo 
explanation of the phenomenon less in the original sexual constitution 
than in the exercise of sympathetic, assimilative emotional qualities, 
powerfully stimulated and acted ou by the conditions of the individunUs 
life. The artist, tlic singer, the actor, vho painter, are more exposed to 
the influences out of which sexual differentiation in an abnormal dircc- 
tion may arise. Some persons ore certainly made abnormal by nature, 
others, of this sympathetic artistic temperament, may become so through 
their sympathies plus their conditions of life.*' It is |K)saiblo there may 
be some element of truth in this view, which my correspondent regarded 
as purely hypothetical. 

In this connection I may, perhaps, mention a moral quality 
which is very often associated with dramatic aptitude, and also 
with minor degrees of nervous degeneration, and that is vanity 
and the love of applause. While among a considerable section 
of inverts it is not more marked than among the non-inverted, 
if not, indeed, less marked, among another section it is found 
in an exaggerated degree. In at least one of my cases vanity and 
delight in admiration, both as regards personal qualities and 
artistic productions, reach an almost morbid extent. And the 
quotations from letters written by various others of my subjects 
show a curious complacency in the description of tlieir personal 
physical characters, markedly absent in other cases. It is sug¬ 
gested by Alexander Schmid, on the basis of Adler^s views, that 
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this vanity, which sometimes in the inverted artist becomes an 
exalted ])rule. as of a gttardian of sacred mysteries, may be re- 
pardoil as an elTort to secure a coinjiensation for the conscious¬ 
ness of feminine defect.t 

The oxtreme type of tins preoccupation with personal \)eauty is 
represented by the history of himself aent by a young Italian of good 
family to Zola in the hope—itself a sign of vanity—that the distinguished 
novelist woultl make it the subject of one of his works. The history is 
rrprodueed in the .IrrAiiY^ dWnthroffologic Criminvllc (1804) and in 
l/Homoserunliti' et trfi Ttfpcs Ilomoscxui'h (1910) by ‘'Dr. I^upts*’ 
((J. Saint Paul). I cpioU' the following ]mssjigi': “At the age of 18 
I was, with few differences, what I am now (at 23). I am rather below 
the medium height (1.03 metres), well proportioned, slender, but not 
lean. My U^rso is superb; a sculptor could find nothing against it, and 
wo\ild not find it very different from that of Antinod.'i. My back is very 
a relied, perhaps too mueh so. and my hips are very developed; my {ndvis 
is broad, like n woman's; my knees slightly approximate; my feet are 
small; my hands superb; the fingers curved back and with glisUming 
nails, rosy «n<l |K)lished, cut squarely like thos<' of nnoient statues. My 
nock is long and round, tlic nape charmingly adorned with downy hairs. 
My head is charming, and at 18 was more so. The oval of it is perfect 
an<l strikes all by its infantine form. At 23 T am to be taken for 17 
at most. My complexion is white and rosy, dcojicning at the faintest 
emotion. The foreliea<l is not beautiful; it recodes slightly and is hollow 
at the tiuiiples, but, fortunately, it is half covered by long hair, of a 
dark blonde, which curls naturally. The head is perfect in form, because 
of the curly hair, but on examination there is an enormous protuberance 
at the oeeiput. My eyes are oval, of a gray blue, with dark chestnut 
eyelashes and thick, arched eyebrows. My eyes are very liquid, but 
with dark circles, and bistored; and they arc subject to slight temporary 
inllammation. My mouth is fairly large, with thick red Ups, the lower 
()endent; they toll me I have tlie Austrian mouth. My tooth arc daz- 
rdiiig, though three are decayed and stopped; fortunately, they cannot be 
My ears arc small and with very' colored lol>os. My chin is 
very fat. and at 18 it was smooth and velvety as a woman’s; at present 
there is a slight beard, always shaved. Two beauty spots, black and 
velvety, on my loft chock, contrast with my blue eyes. My nose is thin 
and straight, with delicate nostrils and a slight, almost insensible 
curve. My voice is gentle, and people always regret that I have not 
learned to sing.” This description is noteworthy as a detailed portrait 

I A. Schmid, “Zur HomosexualiUH, Zcntralblatt fur Psycho^ 
aiui/i/so, vol. i, 1013, p. 237. 
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of a sexual invert of n certain type; the whole history is interesting and 
instnjctive. 

Certain peculiarities in taste as regards costume have 
rightly or wrongly been attributed to inverts,—apart from tlie 
tendency of a certain group to adoj)t feminine habits,—and may 
here be mentioned. Tardieu many years ago referred to the 
taste for keeping tlie neck uncovered. Tliis peculiarity may 
occasionally be observed among inverts, especially the more 
artistic among them. The cause does not appear to be precisely 
vanit)’ so much as that physical consciousness which is so curi¬ 
ously marked in inverts, and induces the more feminine among 
them to cultivate feminine grace of form, aud the more mas¬ 
culine to emphasize the masculine athletic habit. 

It has also been remarked that inverts exhibit a preference 
for green garments. In Rome cintrdi were for tliis reason called 
galhanaii. Chevalier remarks that some years ago a band of 
pederasts at Paris wore green cravats as a badge. This decided 
preference for green is well marked in several of my cases of both 
sexes, and in some at least the preference certainly arose spon¬ 
taneously. Green (as Jastrow and others Jiave shown) is very 
rarely the favorite color of adults of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
though some inquirers have found it to be more commonly a 
preferred color among children, especially girls, and it is more 
often preferred by women than by men.* The favorite color 
among normal women, aud indeed very often among normal men, 
thougli licrc not so often as blue, is red, and it is notable that of 
recent years there has been a fashion for a red tie to be adopted 
by inverts as their badge. This is especially marked among the 
“fairies'^ (as a fellator is there termed) in New York. “It is 
red,” writes an American correspondent, himself inverted, “that 
has become almost a synonym for sexual inversion, not only in 
the minds of inverts themselves, but in tl>e popular mind. To 

1 See for a summary of various statistics in several countries, 
Uavelock Ellis, Jilan and Woman, 5tb cd., 1914, p. 174; also ifc., “The 
Psychology of Red,” Popular Bcienco Monthly, August and September, 

1000. 
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wear a rod necktie on the street is to invite remarks from news- 
l)oys and others—remarks that have tiie practices of inverts for 
their theme. A friend told me once tliat when a group of strc*et- 
h()\s caught sight of the red necktie he was wearing they sucked 
tlioii' fingers in imitation of fellatio. Male prostitutes who walk 
the streets of Philadelphia and Xow York almost invariably wear 
red neckties. It is tlie badge of all their tribe. 'I'lie rooms of 
many of mv inverted friends have red as the prevailing color in 
decorations. Among my classmates, at the medical school, few 
ever liad the coiirago to wear a red tie; those who did never 
rej>eated the experiment.” 

Moiul Attiti dk of the Invert. —There is some interest 
in tracing the invert's own attitude toward his anomaly, and 
liis estimate of its morality. As mv eases are not ])atients seek¬ 
ing t«) be cured of their perversion, this attitude cannot bo taken 
for granted. I have noted the moral attitude in 5~ cases. In 8 
tile subjects loatlie tliemselves, and have fought in vain against 
their perversion, which they often regard as a sin. Nine or ton 
are doubtful, and have little to say in justification of their con¬ 
dition, which they regard ns perhaps morhid, a “moral diseivse.” 
One, while thinking it right to gratify his natural instincts, 
admits that they may bo vices. The remainder, a largo majority 
(including all the women) arc. on the other hand, cmjdmtie in 
their assertion that their moral position is precisely the same 
as that of tJio normally constituted individual, on the lowest 
g^round a matter of taste, and at least two state that a homo¬ 
sexual relationship should be regarded ns sacramental, a holy 
matrimony; two or three even regard inverted love as nobler than 
ordinary .sexual love; several add the proviso that there should 
be consent and understanding on both sides, and no attempt at 
seduction, Tho chief regret of 2 or 3 is the double life they are 
obliged to load. 

When inverts have clearly faced and realized their own 
nature it is not so much, it seems, their conscience that worries 
them, or even the fear of the police, as the attitude of the world. 
An American correspondent writes: ‘^t is the fear of public 
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opinion tliat liangs above them like tlie sword of Damocles. This 
fear is the heritage of all of us. It is not the fear of conscience 
and is not engendered by a feeling of wrongdoing, Eather, 
it is a silent submission to prejudices that meet us on every 
side. The tnie normal attitude of the se.xual invert (ami I 
have known hundreds) with regard to his particular passion 
is not essentially different from that of the normal man with 
regard to his.” 

It is noteworthy tliat even when the condition is regarded 
as morbid, and even when a life of chastity has, on this account, 
been deliberately chosen, it is very rare to find an invert e.vpress- 
iug any wish to change his sexual ideals. The male invert can¬ 
not find, and has no desire to find, any se.xual charm in a woman, 
for he finds all possible charms united in a man. And u woman 
invert writes: “I cannot conceive a .“adder fate than to be a 
woman—an average woman reduced to the necessity of loving 
a man!” 

It will be seen that my conclusions under this head are in 
striking contrast to those of Westphal, who believed that every 
invert regarded himself as morbid, and probably show a much 
higher proportion of self-approving inverts than any previous 
series.1 This is largely due to the fact that the cases were not 
obtained from the consulting-room, and that they repre.sent in 
some degree the intellectual aristocracy of inversion, including 
individuals who, often not without severe struggles, have found 
consolation in the example of the Greeks, or elsewhere, and have 
succeeded in attaining a modus vivendi with the moral world, 
as they have come to conceive it. 

I The proportion is not eo large, ho^erer, as Ilirschfcld [Die 
JI<ym 08 cxitalUdt, p. 314) now finds in Geminny, where invert* are 
better informed on the subject of this anomaly, for here 96 per cent, 
regard their feelings as natural. 
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THE THEOIIY OF SEXUAI. INVERSION. 

\\Tiat is Sexual Inversion?—Causes of Diverging Views—The 
Theory of Suggest ion Unworkable—Importance of the Congenital Ele* 
ment in Inversion—The Freudian Theory—Embryonic Hormaphroditism 
as a Key to Inversion—Inversion as a Variation or “Sport**—Comparison 
with Color-blindness, Color-hearing, and Similar Abnormalities—WTiat is 
an Abnormality?—Not Necessarily a Disease—Relation of Inversion to 
Degeneration—Exciting Causes of Inversion—Not Operative in the 
Absence of Predisposition. 

The analysis of these cases leads directly up to a question 
of the first importance: What is sexual inversion? Is it, as 
many would have us believe, an abominably acquired vice, to be 
stamjK'd out by the prison? or is it, as a few assert, a beneficial 
variety of human emotion which should be tolerated or even 
fostered? Is it a diseased condition which qualifies its subject 
for the lunatic asylum? or is it a natural monstrosity, a human 
"sport,” the manifestations of which must be regulated when 
they become antisocial? There is probably an element of truth 
in more than one of these views. Very widely divergent views of 
sexual inversion arc largely justified by tlie position and atti¬ 
tude of the investigator. It is natural that the police-official 
should find that liis cases are largely mere examples of disgust¬ 
ing vice and crime. It is natural that the asylum superintend¬ 
ent should find tliat we are chiefly dealing with a form of in¬ 
sanity. It is equally natural that the se.xual invert himself 
should find that ho ajid his inverted friends arc not so very unlike 
ordinary persons. We have to recognize tlie influence of pro¬ 
fessional and personal bias and the influence of environment. 

There have been two main streams of tendency in the views 
regarding sexual inversion: one seeking to enlarge tlie sphere 
of the acquired (represented by Binet,—who, however, recog¬ 
nized predisposition.—Schrenck-Notzing, and recently the 
(302) 
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Freudians), the other seeking to enlarge the sphere of the con¬ 
genital (represented by Krafft-Ehing, iloll. Fere, and today by 
the majority of authorities). Tliere is, as usually happens, truth 
in both these views. But, inasmuch as those who represent tlie 
acquired view often deny any congenital element, we are called 
upon to discuss the question. The view tliat se.xual inversion 
is entirely e.xplained by the influence of early association, or of 
“suggestion,” is an attractive one and at lirst sight it seems 
to he supported by what we know of erotic fetichism, by which 
a woman’s hair, or foot, or even clothing, becomes the focus of a 
man’s sexual aspirations. But it must be remembered that what 
we see in erotic fetichism is merely the exaggeration of a normal 
impulse; every lover is to some extent excited by his mistress’s 
hair, or foot, or clothing. Even here, therefore, tliere is really 
what may fairly be regarded as a congenital element; and, more¬ 
over, there is reason to believe that the erotic fetichist usually 
displays the fiirtlicr congenital element of hereditary neurosis. 
Therefore, the analogy with erotic fetichism does not bring much 
help to those who argue that inversion is purely acquired. It 
must also be jiointed out that the argument for acquired or sug- 
geste<l inversion logically involves tlie assertion that noi-mal se.x- 
uality is also acquired or suggested. If a man becomes attracted 
to his own sex simply because the fact or the image of such 
attraction is brought before him, tlicn we are bound to believe 
that a man becomes attracted to the opposite sex only because 
the fact or the image of such attraction is brought before him. 
Such a theory is unworkable. In nearly every country of the 
world men associate with men, and women with women; if as¬ 
sociation and suggestion were the only influential causes, then 
inversion, instead of being the exception, ought to be the rule 
tlirougJiout the human species, if not, indeed, throughout the 
whole zoological series. We should, moreover, have to admit that 
the most fundamental human instinct is so constituted as to be 
equally well adapted for sterility as for that propagation of the 
race which, as a matter of fact, we find dominant throughout the 
whole of life. We must, therefore, put aside entirely the notion 
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\liat tlie direction of tlie sexual impulse is merely a suggested 
phenomenon; such a notion is entirely opposed to observation 
and experience,, and will with diflicultv fit into a rational bio¬ 
logical scheme. 

The Freudians—alike of the orthodox and the heterodox 
scliools—have sometimes contril)u(cd, unintentionally or not, to 
revive the now antiquated conception of homosex\iality as an 
acciuired phenomenon, and that by insisting that its mcehanism 
is a j)urely psychic though unconscious process wliich may be 
readjusted b) the normal order by psychoanalytic methods. 
I'roud first put forth a comprehensive statement of his view of 
homosexuality in the original and pregnant little book, Drei 
Mihiiuillitugen zur Scxualihcorie (1!>05), and has elsewlicre 
frequently touched on the siibjeet, n.s have many other psycho¬ 
analysts, including Alfred Adler and Stekel, who no longer be¬ 
long to the orthodox Freudian school. When inverts arc psycho- 
unalyticnlly studied, Freud believes, it is found that in early 
childhood they go through a phase of intense but brief fixation 
on a woman, usually the mother, or perhaps sister. Tlien, an 
internal censure inhibiting this incestuous impulse, thev over¬ 
come it by identifying themselves with women and taking refuge 
in Narcissism, the self becoming the sexual object. Finally 
they look for youthful males resembling themselves, whom they 
love ns their mothers loved them. Their pursuit of men is thus 
determined by their flight from women. This view has been 
set fortli not only by Freud but by Sadger, Stekel, and many 
others.! Freud himself, however, is careful to state that this 
process only represents one type of stunted sexual activity, and 
that the problem of inversion is complex and diversified. 

This view inny bo snid to assudio a bisexual constitution os normal, 
nntl honiosoximlity Arises by the suppression, owing to some accident, 
of the heterosexual coiu|>onent, and tho path through an nutocrotio 
procoHH of Narcissism to homosexuality. On this general Freudian con* 

1 Sco passtm, Jahrbuch fiir Psyckoondytisohe Forschunpent Zen- 
Iralblatt fiir Psychoanalyse, and Internationale Zcitschrift fiir Aerztlicho 
t^sychoanalysc; also Sadger, *^Zur Aetiologie dcr Kontrllreo Sexual* 
enipflndung/' Medizinischc Klinik, IDOO, No. 2. 
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ception of homosexuality nuiuerous variations have been based, and 
separate features specially emphasized, by individual psychoanalysts. 
Thus Sadger considers that, beneath the male individual loved by the 
invert, a female is concealed, and that this fact may be revealed by 
psycboanalj-sis which removes the upper layer of the psychic palimpsest; 
he believes that this disposition of the invert is fa%-orcd by a frequent 
mixture of male and female traits iu his near relatives; originally, 
^‘it is not man whom the homosexual man loves and desires but man and 
woman together in one form’*; the heterosexual element is later sup¬ 
pressed, and then pure inversion is left. Further, developing Freud’s 
view of the importance of anal eroticism (Freud, Hammlufig Kleiner 
Kchriften sur Ncttroscnlchrc, vol. ii), Sadger thinks that it is even the 
rule for a passive invert to have experienced anal eroticism in childhood 
and been frequently subjected to enemas, M'hich have led to the desire 
for the anal intromission of the penis. ( Klinik, 1909, 
No. 2.) Jckels pushes this doctrine further and declares that all inverts 
are really passive; the invert is, in his love, he states, both subject and 
object; he identifios himself with his mother an<l sees in the object of 
bis love his own youthful person. And what, Jekels asks, is the aim of 
this mental arrangement? It can scarcely by other, he replies, than in 
the part of the mother to stimulate (he anal region of the object which 
has now become himself, and to procure the same pleasure which in 
childhood be experienced when his mother satished his anal eroticism. 
Jckels regards this view as the continuation and concrctization of 
Freud’s interpretation; and the main point in homosexuality, even when 
apparently passive, becomes the craving for anal-erotic entisfactioii (L. 
Jekels, ‘^Einigc Betnerkungen zur Triebichre,** Internationale Zcitschrifi 
fiir Acrztliche Peychoanalysc, Sept., 1913). Most psychonnalytts are 
cautious in denying a constitutional or congenital basis to inversion, 
though they leave it in the background. Perenczi, in an interesting 
attempt to classify tlie homosexual (Internationale Zeiischrift fiir 
Acrzlliclu! Payohoanalysc, March, 1914), rcnuirks: “Psychoanalytic in¬ 
vestigation shows that tmder the name of homosexuality the most vari¬ 
ous psychic states arc thro^vn together, on the one hand true constitu¬ 
tional anomalies (inversion, or subject homooroticism), on the other 
band psychoneiirotic obsessional conditions (object homoeroticism, or 
obsessional homooroticism). The individual of the first kind essentially 
feels himself a woman who wishes to be loved by a man, while the other 
represents a neurotic flight from women rather than sympathy to mcn.^* 
Tho constitutional basis is very definitely accepted by Rudolf Ortvny 
who points out (intemaiionale Zeitaokrift filr Aerstliche Paych^h 
analyae, Jon., 1014) that the biological doctrine of rocessives and domi¬ 
nants in heredity helps to make clear the emergence or suppression of 

SC 
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homosoxuality on a bisexual disposition. “Infantile events/' he adds, 
“%v}nrh, according to Freu<l, decide the sexual relations of adults, can 
only exert their 0 }>cration on the foundation of an organic predisposi* 
tion, infantile impressions l»oing determined by hereditary' predis|>osi- 
lion/* Isa dor Coriut, on the other hand, while recognizing two forms 
of inversion, iii<x)mplete and complete, boldly asserts that it is never 
congenital and never transmitted through heredity; it is always 
“origiimU‘d through a definite unconscious mechanism’* (Coriat, “Homo* 
sexuality/’ .Vcic Yorh Medical Journal, March 22, 1D13). Adler’s view 
of lioino«cxuality, as of other allied conditions, ditfers from that of 
most psychoanalysts by insisting on the presence of an original organic 
defect which the subject seeks to fortify into a |>oint of strength; he 
accepts two chief coiii}>onents of inversion: a vagueness as to sexual 
difTerenees and a process of sclf*as8urance in the form of rebellion and 
defiance, and even the feminism of the invert may become a method of 
gaining i>ower <A. Adler, f/c6or den yeuroften Vharakicr, 1012, p. 21). 

Tlie mechanism of the genesis of homosexuality put forward 
by Freud need not he dismissed olTliand. Freud has often mani¬ 
fested the insight of genius, and he refraiiiH from molding his 
eoneoptions in those inflexible sliapc? which have sometimes boon 
adopted by the more dogmatic psychoanalysts who have followed 
him. Nor need we he unduly shocked bv the ‘incestuous'’ air 
of the “CEclipus Complex/’! jt is commonly called, which 
figures as a component of tJie process. The word “incest/* 
though it 1ms been used by Freud liimself, seems scarcely a 
proper word to apply to the vague and elementary feelings of 
children, especially when those feelings scarcely pass beyond a 
stage of iion-localizcd and therefore really prcscxual feelings (in 
the ordinary use of the term “sexuaP’) which may he regarded 
ns natural and nonnal. The Preudian conception is misrepre¬ 
sented luul prejudiced by the statement that it involves “incest.”^ 

1 For nil oxfiosition of tliis by an able English representative of 
Freudian doctrines, sco Ernest Jones, "The (Edipua Complex As An 
Explanation of Hamlet’s Mystcrj',’’ Anien'ean Journal of Psychology, 
January, 1910. 

‘ The love of relations may be tinctured by nil degrees of sexual 
love, some of wbioh are so faint and vague Unit they cannot be con¬ 
sidered unnatural or abnormal; it is misleading to term them in¬ 
cestuous. The Russian novelist, ArtzibaschefT, in Ins Sainnc described a 
brother’s affection for bis sister as thus touched with n percepUon 
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When a child loves its mother with an entire love, that love 
necessarily involves the germs which in later life become sepa¬ 
rated and developed into sexual love, but it is inaccurate to term 
this love of the child ^‘incestuous.” It is qiiite easily conceivable 
that the psycliic mechanism of tlie establishment of homosex- 
ualit)' has in some cases corresponded to the course described by 
Freud. It may also be admitted that, as psychoanalysts claim, 
the pronounced horror feminw occasionally found in male in¬ 
verts may plausibly be regarded as the reversal of an early and 
disappointed feminine attraction. But it is impossible to re¬ 
gard tliis mechanism as invariable or even frequent It is quite 
true, and I have found ample evidence of tlie fact, that inverts 
are often very closely attached to their mothers, even to a greater 
degree, indeed, than is the nile among normal children, and 
often like to be in con.stant association with their motliers. But 
this attraction is quite misunderstood if it is regarded as a 
peculiarly sexual attraction. Indeed, tlie whole point of the 
attraction is that the inverted boy vaguely feels his own feminine 
disposition and so shuns the uncongenial amusements and 
society of his own sex for the sympathy and community of 
tastes which he finds concentrated in his mother. So far from 
such association being evidence of sexual attraction it might 
more reasonably be regarded as evidence of its absence; just 
as the association of boys among themselves, and of girls among 
themselves, even in coeducational schools, is proof of tlie prev¬ 
alence of heterosexual rather than of homosexual feeling. Con¬ 
firmation of tliia point of view may bo found in the fact—over¬ 
looked and sometimes even denied by psychoanalysts—that fre¬ 
quently, even in early childhood and simultaneously witli this 
community of feeling with his mother, the homosexual boy is 
already experiencing the predominant fascination of the male. 
He feels it long before the age at which Narcissism is apt to occur, 

of her sexual charm (I refer to the French translation), and the book 
has consequently been much abused as “incestuous,” though the atti* 
tude desenbed js very pale and conventional compared to the roroantie 
passion sung in Shelley’s l/oon and Cythna, or the tragic exaltation 
of the same passion in rord's great play, “ 'Tia Pity She's a Whore.** 
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or at wliich pelf-consciousncss has become sufficiently developed 
to allow the internal censure on unpemiitted emotions to oper¬ 
ate. or anv flight from them to take place. Jloreover, while 
most authorities have rarely been able to find any clear evidence 
of the sexual attraction of male inverts in childhood to mother 
or .sister,* an attraction of this kind to father or brother seems 
less dillicult to find, and if found it is incompatible with the 
tv]>ical Freudian process. In iny own observation, among the 
Histories here recorded, there are at least two clear examples 
of such an attraction in childhood. It must further be said that 
any theory of the etiology of homosexuality w’hich leaves out of 

account the heroditarv factor in inversion cannot be admitted. 

% 

The evidence for the frecpiency of liomosexuality among the 
near relatives of the inverted is now indisputable. I have 
traced it in a considerable proportion of cases, and in many of 
these the evidence is unquestionable and jiltogether independent 
of the statement of the subject himself, whose opinion may bo 
held to be po.ssibly hiaaed or unreliable.- This hereditary fac¬ 
tor seems indeed to be called for by the Freudian theory itself. 
On that theory we need to know how it is that the subject passes 
through psychic phases, and reache.s aJi emotional disposition, so 
unlike that of normal persons. The existence of a definite 
hereditnrv tendency in a homosexual direction removes that 
difficulty. Freud himself recognizes this and clearly asserts 
congenital psychosexual constitution, which must involve pre¬ 
disposition. On a general survey, tlierefore, it would appear 
that., on the psychic side, we may accept the reality of uncon¬ 
scious d 3 Tiatnic processes wdiich in particular cases may be of the 
Freudian or similar type. But while the study of such 
mechanisms may illuminate the psychology of homosexuality, 

> Tluift Xuma Praotorius, a sagacious ohscr\’cr with a very wide 
niul lliorough knowledge of homosexuality, finds himself quite unable 
to accept the "(Edipus Complex” explanation of inversion {Jahrbuch 
fiir scTUcUa Ztcischcnatufcu, July, 10i4, p. 362). 

2 It cannot bo maintained that the frequency of inversion among 
the near relatives of inverts is a chance coincidence, for it must be 
remembered that few estimates of the prevalence of inversion yield a 
higher proportion than 3 per cenh 
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they leave untouclietl tlie fundamental organic factors now ac¬ 
cepted by most authorities.! 

The rational way of regarding the normal sexual instinct is 
as an inborn organic impulse, reaching full development aliout 
the time of imberty,- J)uring the period of development sug¬ 
gestion and association may come in to play a part in defining 
the object of the emotion: the soil is now ready, but the variety 
of seeds likely to thrive in it is limited. That there is a greater 
indennitoiiess in the aim of the sexual irni>ulse at this jM-riod 
we may well believe. This is shown not only by occasional h*n- 
tative signs of sexual emotion directed toward the same sex in 
childhood, but by the frequently ideal and unlocalized character 
of the nomuil passion even at j)uberty. Tint the channe! of sex¬ 
ual emotion is not thereby turned into an abnormal path. 
Whenever this happens we are bound to believe—lUid we have 
many gT0und.s for believing—that we are dealing with an 
organism which from the beginning is abnormal. The same 
seed of suggestion is sown in various soils; in tlie many it dies 


1 Soo H)m> a diKcuK^ioh of tlu* Freudian view liy IlirAchfolil, wiit 
cuncIudeA (Die Uo/nosc^uQiituty p. «144) that wo can only aocejit the 
Freudian iiieehanism rarci and in all cuhca subordinate to orj^riic 
prcdidpoHition. 

It has been denied by #*onio (Meyncit, Nilcke, etc.) that there is 
any sexual at all. I may as well, tlierefore, explain in what 

hcnsc I UM? the word. (See also “Analysis of the S<*xunl Impulse’' in 
vol. ill of these tftudies,) I mean an inherited aptitude the |H.*rformiinct* 
of which normally demands for its full satisfaction the presence of a 
person of the opposite sex. It might l>o asserted that there is no such 
thing as an instinct for food, that it is all imitation, etc. In a sense 
this is true, hut the automatic basis remains. A chicken from un incu* 
balor needs no hen to tcaoh it to eat. It seems to discover eating and 
drinking, as it were, by chance, at first eating a>vknrdly and eating 
everything, until it learns what wilt Ix^sf satisfy its organic mechanism, 
llierc is no instinct for foml, it may be, but there is an instinct which 
ia only satisfied by food. It is the same with the “sexual instinct.” 
The tentative and omnivorous habits of the newly hatched chicken moy 


be compared to the uncertainty of the sexual instinct at puberty, while 
the sexual pervert is like a chicken that should carr>* on into adult age 
an app<'tite for worsted and paper. It may lx* addcxl here that the 
question of the hereditary' nature of the sexual instinct hns been exhaust¬ 
ively discussed and decisively nfiirmed by Moll in his Vntrrsurhuufjen 
iiber die Libido 18U>^. Moll attaches importance to the in¬ 

heritance of the normal aptitudes for s(*xual reaction in an ahnormally 
weak degree us a factor in the development of sexual perversions. 
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yut; in the few it flourishes. The cause can only be a clifTerence 
in the soil. 

If. then, we must jwstulate a congenital abnonnality in 
or<lor to uceoiint satisfactorily for at least a large proportion of 
.se.xual inverts, wherein does that abnormality consist? Ulrichs 
explained the matter by saying tlmt in se.xual inverts a male 
body coexists with a female soul: anima muliebris in corporo 
virile inclusa. Even writers of scientific emineiK“e, like Magnan 
and Glev, have adopted this jihnisc in a modified form, con¬ 
sidering that in inversion a female brain is combined with a 
male body or male glands. This is, however, not an explanation. 
It merely crystallizes into an epigram the superficial impression 
of the matter.* 

We can probably grasp the nature of the abnormality better 
if we reflect on the development of the sexes and on the latent 
organic bisexuality in each sex. At an early stage of develop¬ 
ment the sexes are indistinguishable, and throughout life the 
traces of this early community of sex remain. The hen fowl 
retains in a rudimentary form the spurs which arc so large and 
formidable in her lord, and sometimes she develops a capacity to 
crow, or puts on male plumage. Among mammals the male pos¬ 
sesses useless nipples, which occasionally even develop into 
breasts, and the female possesses a clitoris, which is merely a 
rudimentary penis, and may also develop. The sexually inverted 
person does not usually possess any gross exaggeration of these 
signs of community with the opposite sex. But, as we have seen, 
there are a considerable number of more subtle approximations 
to the opposite sex in inverted persons, both on the physical and 
the psychic side. Putting the matter in a purely speculative 
shape, it may be said Uiat at conception the organism is pro¬ 
vided with about 50 per cent, of male germs and about 50 per 

IThia view revived in a madifietl form by NHcko {Zritschrift 
fiir die pcsainic yeurologie uud vol. xv, Hoft 5, 1913), who 

nuppofiod that there may be an anfttomioal “homosexunl center’* in the 
bniin; i.c., a feminine libido-center in the inverted man, and a masculine 
libido-center in the inverted woman. He expressed a hope ibat in the 
future the braina of inverted persona \\'ould be more carefully 
investigatecL 
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cent, of female genus, and that, as development proceeds, either 
the male or the female germs, assume the liand, until in 

the maturely de\clopod individual only a few al)oiU“d germs of 
the opposite sex are left, lu the homosexual, liowever. and in 
the bisexual, we may imagine that the process has not proc-ceded 
normally, on. account of some peculiarity in the number or 
character of either the original male germs or female genus, or 
both, tlie result being that we have a person who is organirally 
twisted into a shape that is more fitted for the exercise of the 
inverted than of the normal sexual impulse, or else ecjuully 
fitted for both.* 

The conception of Uie Intent bisexuality of all males and female® 
cannot fail to be fairly obvious to intelligent observers of the human 
body. It emerges at an early period in the history of philosophic 
thought, and from the first was ofcnsionally used for the explanation of 
homosexuality. Plato’s myth in the Itouquet and the hermaphroditic 
statues of antif^uity show how acute minds, working ahead of science, 
exercised themselves with these problems. (For a fully illustrated study 
of the ancient conception of hermaphroditism in sculpture sec L. S. A. M. 
von Romor, “Ueber die Androgj-nische Idee des Lebens,” Jahrbuch fiir 
scTW-Uc yjici/ichei\atufcn, vol. v, ltlO.1, i»p. 711-939.) Parmenides, follow¬ 
ing Alcii3n«*on, the philosophic physician who discovered that the brain 
is the central organ of intellect, remarks Gomperz [Greek Thinkers, 
ICng. tr., vol. i, p. 18.3), used the idea of %-nrialion in the pro|)ortion of 
male and female generative elements to account for idiosyncrasies of 
sexual character After an immense interval lltissli, tlic Inverted Swiss 
man-millimT, in his Eros (1838) put forth the Greek view anew. 
Schopenhauer, again from the philosophical side, rc<’ognized the bi¬ 
sexuality of the human individual (see Juliusburger, AUgemcitu: Zeit- 
«cAri/< fiir Psyrhiatrie, 1912, p. C30), and Ulrichs, from 18C2 onward, 
adopted a similar doctrine, on a Platonic basis, to explain the "Uranian" 
constitution. After this the idea began to be more precisely developed 
from the scientific side, though not at first with reference to homosex¬ 
uality, and more especially by the great pioneers of the doctrine of 
Evolution. Darwin emphasized the significance of the facts on this point, 
as laUT Weismann, while Ilneckcl, who was one of the earliest Darwin¬ 
ians, has in recent years clearly recognized the bearing on the interpre- 

1 I do not present this view as more than a picture which helps 
us to realize the octual phenomena which we witness in homosexuality, 
although I may add that so able a teratologist as Dr. J. W. Ballaot.yi^ 
considers that "It seems a very possible tlieory.” 
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tntion of liomos*o\uaHty of Ihe fact Uiat the ancestors of the vertebrates 
wore herniaphro<lites, as vertebrates thcrasolveg still arc in their em¬ 
bryonic tli>]>osition (Haeckel, in Jahrhuch fur scxuclle Ztcnschenstufcu^ 
April, \0]'). i>|>. 2S7). This view Imd, however, iH'ea set forth 

at an earlier date by individnal physicians, notably in America by 
Kiernan (.Imrrimn Loucct^ 1SS4, and Medical ^yiandard, November and 
Deiember, ISSS), and Lyd-^ton {Phihdt Iphia .Wrdiraf and Snr^^i'caf Rc- 
SeplemlK*r, 18S0, and Addressee and Rssnifs, 1892). 

In ISIhk in his />7nrrr^io« ScxucUe, Chevalier, a pupil of I^icas- 
sajfiH'—who )iud already applied the term “herniaphrodismo morar* to 
til is anoinnly—^‘X plained conjfeinlal hoino>exunnty hy the idea of latent 
bisexuality. Dr. <5. de Letntiienili, Dean of tbe Faculty of Medicine of 
MadrM. in a paper read lK*f<ire the International Medical Congress at 
lUnmt Ml 1S94, set forth a principle of panhermaphroditism—a her- 
tnaphroditic bipolarity—which involved the existence of latent female 
gerriiH in the male, laUuit male germs in the female, whicli latent germs 
aiiiy strive f<ir, ami sometimes obtain, the ina.story. In February, 1800, 
llie first version of the present chnjder, setting f<irth the conception of 
inversion as a jisychic and somatic develojunenl on the baais of a latent 
bisexuality, was publislicd in the fiir Xcncnhcilkundc und 

l^si/rhui(> ic. Kurclla (ifc., May, 1S90) adopUd a somcwliat similar view, 
even arpiing that Ibe invert is a transitional form between the complete 
man or uoiiian and tbe lieriaaphro<lite. In Uernuiny a patient of KrafTt- 
Kbing Innl worked out the same idea, connecting inversion with fetal 
bisexuality (eighth edition Psychopalhia Sexuafis, p, 227). KrafTt- 
Kbing himself at first simply assorted that, whether congenilal or 
aequireil, there must be llclnstung inversion is a ‘Megenerato phe- 
rmmenon/* a functional sign of degeneration (KrafTt-Ebing, “Znr KrklU- 
rung der contrilron Sexualeinpfindutig,** Jahrbuch fiir i\9;/cAiafric, 1894). 
Ill the later ediliona of Rfttfchopalhia Scx^aliSy however (1890 anti 
onward and notably in JaJirbuch fiir scxticHc u/c«, vol. iii, 

ItiOl), lie went farther, adopting the explanation on the lines of originai 
biseximlity (Phiglish translation of tenth edition, pp. 330-7). In much 
(lie S4iine language as I have used he argued that there has liocn a 
struggle in the centers, homosexuality resulting when tho center antag¬ 
onistic to that rcpresentfil by the sexual gland conquers, ond psycho- 
sexual hornmphroditism resulting when both centers are ttK> weak to 
obUiin victorj', in either case such disturbance not being n psychic de¬ 
generation or diacAso, but simply an anomaly comparable to a malfor¬ 
mation and quite consonant with psychic health. Tliis is the view now 
widely* accepted by' investigators of sexual inversion. (Much material 
bearing on the history* of this conception has been brought together by 
Biraohfcld, In Die IlovtoscxualiiUt^ ch. xix, and previously in ‘'Voni 
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WcBen dor Liebe/’ Jahrbuch fur srxutlle ZitUchcnstufcn^ vol. viii, 190C, 
pp. 111-133.) 

\ sinuhir or allied view 16 now consUintly nxd with in writers of 
scientific authority who are onlv inoideiitnilv c*oneerned with the studv 
of sexual inversion. Thus iliilhan (“Die KnUtehuii|» des Gejw^hlechts- 
charaktere/* ArcAtv fiir Gynnkoioffie, 1903) reg:irds hermaphroditism, 
which he would cxUuid to the psychic sphere, ns a ^tate in which a 
double sexual impulse determines the course of fetal and later develop¬ 
ment, *Shaltock nn<l Selipmanii |**True Ilermaphroilitism in the Domes¬ 
tic Foul, with Remarks on Alloptcrotism/* Transarttoru^ of l*o(!to!offiral 
fyOcic(y of London, vol. Ivii, part i, 190(1), pointing out that more atrophy 
of the ovary cannot account for the appearance in the hen bird of malo 
characters which are not retrogressive hut progres>ive, argues that such 
birds are really bisexual or henna phrotiite, cither by the single 
^^ovary*' l»eing really bisexual, as was tlie case wieh a fowl they exam¬ 
ined, or tlmt the sexual glands are paired, one being mule and the other 
female, or else that there is misplaced male tissue in a neighboring vis* 
cus like the adrenal or kidney, tlie male elements asserting themselves 
when the female elements degenerate. ^•lb»rmnphro<ntiRm/* they con¬ 
clude, “far from being a phenoin<*unn altogether abnormal amongst the 
higher vertrbraU'S, should )x> viewed rather as a reversion U> the primi¬ 
tive ancestral phase in which bisexualism was the normal disposition. 

• . , True hermaphroditism in man being established, the question 

arises whether lesser graciea do not occur, . . Remote evidence of 

bisexuality in tho human subject iimy, perhaps, be afTorde<| by the psychi¬ 
cal phenomenon of sexual perversion and inversion.*' Similarly in a case 
of unilateral seexindary mate character in an otherwise female pheasant, 
C. J. Rond has more recently shown (Section of Zo^'ilogj’, Ririuingham 
Kfecting of Rritish Medical Association, JfrUi/th }fr(licat Journal, Si'pt. 
20, 1913) that on ovi-testis was present, with degenerating ovarian tis¬ 
sue and developing it^sticular tissue, and such islands of actively grow¬ 
ing male tissue can friK|iJeniIy be found, he slates, in the degenerating 
ovaries of female birds which have put forth male plumage. Sir John 
Blund'Sutton, referring to the fact that the external conformation of 
the body nfTords no positive certainty as to the nature of tho internal 
sexual glands, adds {Brilhh iledical Jourft4il, Oct. 30, 1909) : “It is 
a fair presumption that some examples of sexual frigidity and sex 
p<*r>Trsion may bo explained by tho possibility that the individuals 
concerned may possess sexual glands op|K>Hite in character to thoso 
indicated by the external configuration of their bodies.** Iy>oking at tho 
matter more broadly and fundamentally in its normal aspects, TIoapo 
declares {Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Bocicly, vol. xiv, 
part ii, 1007) that ^'itiere is no sucb tiling as a pure male or female 
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unimaU but that all contain a dominant and recessive sex, except those 
hermaphrodites in \>hich lioth sexes are equally represented, . • « 

There seems to me ample evidence for the conclusion that there is no 
such thing as a pure male or female.” F. H. A* Marshall, again, in 
his standard manual, The Physiology of Reproduction (1010, p. 055 
ct 6cq,)^ is inclined to accept the same view* ”If it be true,” he re* 
marks, “that all individuals are potentially bisexxtal and that changed 
circuiustincea, leading to a changed metabolism, may, in exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances, even in adult life, cause the development of the recessive 
characters, it would seem extremely probable that the dominance of one 
sot of sexual characters over the other may be determined in some cases 
at on early stage of development in response to a stimulus which may 
be either internal or external.^* So also Berry Hart (“Atypical ^lale 
and Female Sex*Ensemble,” a paper read before Edinburgh Obstetrical 
Society, Hriti^h Medical JourMl^ June 20, 1914, p. 1355) regards tha 
normal male or female as embodying a maximum of the potent organa 
of his or her own sex with a minimum of non-potent organs of the 
other sex, with secondary sex traits congruent. Any increase in the 
minimum gives a diminished maximum and non-congrucnco of the 
secondary characters. 

We thus sec thnt the ancient mcdicophilosophic conception 
of organic bisexuality put forth by the Greeks as tlie key to 
the explanation of sexual inversion, after sinking out of sight 
for two thousand venrs, was revived early in the nineteenth 
century by two amateur philosophers who were themselves in¬ 
verted (Hossli, Ulrichs), as well as by a genuine philosopher 
who was not inverted (Schopenhauer). Then the conception of 
latent bisexuality, independently of homosexuality, was de¬ 
veloped from the purely scientific side (by Darw’in and evolu¬ 
tionists generally). In the next stage this conception was 
adopted by the psychiatric and other scientific authorities on 
homosexuality (KrafTt-Ebing and the majority of other 
students). Finally, embryologists, physiologists of sex and 
biologists generally, not only accept the conception of bisexuality, 
but admit that it probably helps to account for homosexuality. 
In this way the idea may be said to have passed into current 
thought. We cannot assert that it constitutes an adequate ex¬ 
planation of homosexuality, but it enables us in some degree to 
understand what for many is a mysterious riddle, and it fur^ 
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nishes a useful basis for the classification not only of homo- 

V 

sexuality, but of the other mixed or intermediate sexual anom¬ 
alies in the same group. The thief of these intermediate sexual 
anomalies are: (1) physical hermaphroditism in its various 
stages; C^) g}nandroiiiorphism, or etinuohoidism, in winch men 
possess characters resembling those of jnales who have been 
early castrated and women possess similarly masculine charac¬ 
ters; (3) sexoesthetic inversion, or Eonism (Ilirschfeld’s trans¬ 
vestism or cross-dressing), in which, outside the specifically sex¬ 
ual emotions, men possess the tastes of women and women tliose 
of men. 

Hirftohfeld discus^sod theso inU*riiiocliat4* 80 xtiu) RUigos in vari* 
OU8 M'orkB^ onpftciully in (J^^chlcchtsubcrgang^ (11)05), Die Tnin^xc^titen 
(1010), and cli. xi of />tV Herinuphroditisni (the 

reality of whicli )uih only of late recognized and is htill disputed) 

nrul pseiKlolHTinaphroditiHia in tlieir pliysical variation'^ are f\illy dealt 
with ill the great work, richly illustratiuh ilcrmaphrotHiismus brim 
ileftschcHf by F. L. von Keiigcbaiier. of Wari^iw. NVngehauer pnkdishcd 
an earlier and briefer wtixly of the t^iihject in tlie Jahrbuch fur scxucUe 
Zioischcnstufcn, vol. iv, 1D02, pp. 1-170, witli a bibliography in vol. viii 
(1000) of the pame Jahrbuch^ pp. 085-700. Ilir.^chfehl einpliasizes the 
fact that neitlier liermnphrodiiiHtn nor cMuiuchoidiHm is commonly asso- 
ciatcd with hoinoAcxuality, and that a large proportion of the cases of 
IranHVeKtirtm, as <lcrm(*<l hy liiin, are heU*ro^*xual. True inversion Kecmd, 
liowever, to lx* not infrequently found among pseudoherma[dinxlitcs; 
Keugebauer rcK^ords numerous casen; Magiiun has published a case in a 
girl brought up ns a youth (Gazette medical dc l^aris, March *11, 1011) 
and Ijipointe a case in a man brought up as a girl (7?rt ac de 
chiatrie, 1011, p. 210), Such cases may be accounted for by the train¬ 
ing and associations involved by the early error in recognition of sex, 
and iK?rhapH still more by a really organic predisposition to homosex¬ 
uality, although the sexual psychic characters arc not necc'ssarily lx)uiid 
up with the <*oexistcnce of corresponding sexual glands. Halban 
(Archiv fur Ogndkologie, 100.1) goes so far an to class (he homosexual 
as ‘'real pM'udohcrinaphroditcH/' exactly comparable to a man with a 
female breast or a woman with a beard, and projjoses to term homo^ 
sexualit}' •‘pseudohermaphroditus mnsculinus pHvehieus.” This, bow* 
ever. Is an unnecessary and scarcely satlsfactorj* confusion. 

To placo the group of homosexual phenomenn among other 
intermediate groups ou the organic bisexual basis is a con- 
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venient classification. It can scarcely be regarded as a com¬ 
plete c.xplanation. It is j>rol)al)le that we may nltimately find 
a more fundamental source of tliese various plienotnena in the 
stimulating and inhibiting play of Uie internal secretions.^ 
Our knowledge of the intimate association between the homtones 
atid sexual phenc)inena is already sufficient to miUce such an e.x- 
])lnnation intelligible; the complex interactioii of the glandular 
interjial secTetions and their liability to varying disturbance in 
balance mav well suffice to account for the complexity of the 
phenomena. It would harmonize with what we know of the 

occasional dolaved manifestations of honiosc.xuality, and would 

% 

not clash witli their congenital nature, for we know that a dis¬ 
ordered state of the thymus, for instance, may be hereditary, and 
it is hold that status lympbaticus may be either inborn or 
ncfjuirod.* Xormal sexual characters seem to depend largely 
upon the due co-ordination of the internal secretions, and it is 
reasonable to suppo=e that sexual deviations depend upon their 
inco-ordination. If a man is a man, and a woman a woman, 
because (in Blair Bell's jdirasc) of the totality of their intenial 
secretions, the intermediate stages between the man and 
the woman must he due to redistribution of those internal 
secret ions.-'^ 

We know that various internal secretions possess an influ¬ 
ential sexual clTect. Thus the atrophy of the thymus seems to 
be connected with sexual development at puberty; the thyroid 
reinforces the genital glands; adrenal overdevelopment con pro- 
d\ico in a female the secondary characteristics of the male, as 
well as cause precocious development of maleness; etc. “An 

1 Tliirt c.xplnimtion of homosexuality has already been tentatively 
ptit forth. Thus, Iwan Itloeh (ScjmioI Life of Our Time, eh. xix. Appen¬ 
dix) vuf,niely suggests a new theory of homosexuality os dependent on 
chemical inlluences. Itirsehfeld also believes (ZWc Homosexu/ilitiil, 
eh. XX) that. Die study of tlie internal secretions is the path to the 
deepest fotmdntioiis of inversion. 

2 A. E. Gnrro«l, •‘Tho Thymus Gland in its Clinical Aspects, 
British Mctlical Journal, Oct. 3. 1014 

3‘'Tlio pure fomnlo ond the pure male are produced by all tho 
internal secretions,” Blair Boll, "The Internal Secretions,” British Med¬ 
ical Journal, Nov. 15, 1013. 
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alteration in the nietaholism/’ as T. II. A. Mar.shall suggests, 
“even in c-oinparatively late life, may initiate changes in the 
direction of the opposite sex." Jletabolic cijemical processes 
may thu.s be found to furnish a key to comple.v and subtle sex¬ 
ual variations, alike somatic and psychic, altlioiigh we must still 
regard such prt)cesses as arising on an inborn predisposition. 

Whatever its ultimate explanation, sexual inversion may 
thus fairly be considered a “sjwrt,” or variation, one of those 
organic aberrations which we sc*e throughout living nature, in 
plants and in animals. 

It is not here asserted, as I woidd carefully point out, that 
an inverted sexual instinct, or organ for sucli instinc't, is de- 
velopc<l in earlv embryonic life; such a notion is rightly rejcjcted 
as absurd. What wo may reasonably regard as formed at jui 
early stage of development is strictly a predisposition; that, is 
to say, such a modification of tlie organism tliat it becomes more 
a<laj)ted than the normal or average organism to experience sex¬ 
ual attraction to the same sex. The sexual invert mav tlnis bo 
roughly compared to the congenital idiot, to the instinctive 
erimiiial, to tl»e man of genius, who are all not strictly con¬ 
cordant with the usual biological variation (because this is of a 
less subtle character), but who become somewhat more intel¬ 
ligible to us if we bear in mind their affinity to variations. 
Symonds compared inversion to color-blindness; and such a 
comparison is reasonable. Just as the ordinary color-blind per¬ 
son is congenitally insensitive to those red-green rays which are 
precisely the most impressive to the normal eye, and gives an 
extended value to the other colors,—finding that blood is the 
same color as grass, and a florid complexion blue as the sky,—so 
the invert fails to see emotional values patent to normal persons, 
transferring those values to emotional associations which, for tho 
rest of tlje world, ore utterly distinct. Or we may compare in¬ 
version to such a phenomenon as color-bearing, in which there 
is not so much defect as an abnormality of nervous tracks produc¬ 
ing new and involuntary combinations. Just as the color- 
hearer instinctively associates colors with sounds, like the youug 
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Japanese lady w)io remarked when listening to singing, “That 
boy’s voice is red I” so tlic invert has his sexual sensations 
brouglit into relationship with objects that are normally with¬ 
out sexual appeal.1 And inversion, like color-hearing is found 
more commonly in young subjects, tending to become lees 
marked, or to die out, after puberty. Color-hearing, while an 
abnormal phenomenon, it must be added, cannot be called a 
diseased condition, and it is probably much less freqiieutly asso¬ 
ciated witli other abnormal or degenerative stigmata than is 
inversion; there is often a congenital element, shown by tlie 
tendency to hereditary transmission, while tlie associations are 
developed in very early life, and are too regular to be the simple 
result of suggestion.2 

All such organic variations are abnormalities. It is im¬ 
portant that wc should have a clear idea as to what an abnor¬ 
mality is, Many people imagine that what is abnormal is 
necessarily diseased. That is not the case, unless we give the 
word disease an inconveniently and illegitimately wide exten¬ 
sion. It is both inconvenient and ine.xact to speak of color¬ 
blindness, criminality, and genius as diseases in the same sense 
as we speak of scarlet fever or tuberculosis or general paralysis 
as diseases. Every congenital abnormality is doubtless due to 
a peculiarity in the sperm or oval elements or in tlieir mingling, 
or to some disturbance in their early development. But the 
same may doubtless be said of the normal dissimilarities be¬ 
tween brothers and sisters. It is quite true that any of these 
aberrations may be due to antenatal disease, but to call them 

1 Aftrr this ohftpU^r wn,s first pxiblisliod (in tlio Centraiblatt fut 

Nervcnhrtikundr, tVbrunry, 1800), also compared congenital in¬ 

version to cx>tor-blindness and siiinlnr anomalies {FC*r<>» *'Ln Deseendanco 
d’uii Inverti/' Ifcvur (Jht^rale de Ctiniquc ci Th^rapcuiiquc^ 1800), while 
Itibot referred to the analogy with colordicaring {Psycfioloffxf of the 
Emoiiorui^ part ii» ch. vii)* 

2 See, r.g., Flournoy, Dcs Phenomi^ncs dc SffnopsiCi Geneva, 1803; 
and for a brief discussion of the general phenomena of synesthesia, E, 
Parish. Hallucinations and JtlusioM I Contemporary flcience Scries) ^ 
chapter vii; llleulor, article "Secondary Sensations,” in Tuko's Z)io- 
iionary of Prycholoyical Medicine; and Uavelock £lIiS| ifan and 
Troman, 6th cd.» lOlS, pp. 181-4, 
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abnormal does not beg tliat question. If it is thought that any 
authority is needed to support tliis view. \re can scarcely find 
a weigditier than that of A'irchow, wito repeatedly insisted on tlio 
right use of the word “anomaly/’ and who taught that, though 
an anomaly may constitute a predisposition to disease, tlio 
study of anomalies—pathology, as he called it, teratolog^• as wo 
mav perhap.s ])refer to call it—is not the .<tudv of di.eeaso. which 
he termed nosolog^'; tlie study of tlie abnormal is perfectly dis¬ 
tinct from the study of the morbid. Virchow considers that 
the region of the abnormal is the region of pathology, and tliat 
tlie study of disease must be regarded di,stinctly as nosology. 
Whether we adopt this U'rminology, or whether we consider the 
study of the abnormal as part of teratology, is a secondary mat¬ 
ter, not alFccting the right understanding of the term “anomaly” 
and its due dilfcrentiation from the term “disease.” 

.\t tlie Iiinebriick meeting of tlic Goniinii Atit)iro|iological Society, 
in 1894, Vircliow thus expressed himself; “In old days an anomaly was 
called rdOoi, and in this sense cverj' departure from the norm is for 
me a pathologieal event. If we have a.sccrlainc-«l such a pathological 
event, wo are further led in investigate what pathos was the spi>cial 
cauJMJ of it. . . . This cause inuy be. for example, an e.xternal 

force, or n chomieni substance, or a jihysieal agent, producing in tho 
tiorinnl condition of the body a change, an anomaly {■■d^o*). This can 
become liereditnry under some circumstances, and then biH.'onie the 
foundation for certain small herediturj* characters which are jiroimgatcd 
in a family; in themselves they belong to pathologj-, even although they 
pro<luce no iiijuiy*. For I must remark that pathological does not mean 
harmful; it docs not indicate disease; disease in Greek is t^or, and it is 
nosology that is concerned with disease. Tlie pathological under some 
circumstances can be advantageous” (Uorrfspon<Jcnz-blatl Veutsch Oi’S- 
ellacliaft fur Anthropologic, 1894). Tliese remarks are of interest when 
we arc attempting to find the wider bearings of such an anomaly as 
sexual inversion. 

This same distinction has more recently Wen emphasized by 
Professor Aschoff {Dcutechc mcdizinischc Woclicnachrift, February 3, 
1910; cf. Britiah Medical Journal, April 9, 1010, p. 892), as against 
Kihbert and others wlio would unduly narrow the concei>tion of widot. 
Aschoff points out that, not merely for the sake of precision and 
uniformity of tcnninolog}' but of clear thinking, it is desirable that 
wo should retain a distinction in regard to which Galen aud the ancient 
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physicians were very dcrniito. Tlicy used -wdOos ns Oie wider term 
involving nfTcction (affcctio) in general, not necessjirily impairment of 
vital tifvsxie; when that was involved there was v6ao^, disn'Aso. We 
have to recognize the distinction even if we reject the terniinologj-. 

A word mav bo said as to tlic connection between sexual 
itnorsion and degeneration. In France especially, since the 
dav.s of Morel, the stigmata of degeneration are much spoken, of. 
Sextial inversion is fretpiently regarded as one of them: i.e., 
as an episodic syndrome of a hereditary disease, taking its place 
beside other jtsvchic stigmata, snch as kleptomania and pyro* 
mania. KralTt-l'lbing long so regarded inversion; it is the view 
of Magnan, one of the earliest investigators of homosexuality 
tind it wjts adopted by Mbbitts. Strictly sjrcakiiig, the invert 
is degenerate; he has fallen away from the genus. So is a color- 
blind p(Tson. But Morel’s conception of degenerescence has 
unfortunately been coarsened and vulgarized.2 As it now 

stands, wo gain little or no infonnation by being told that a 
person is a “degenerate.” It is only, as Niickc constantly 
argnuMl, when we find a complexus of well-marked abnormalities 
that we are fairly justified in asserting that we have to deal with 
a condition of degeneration. Inversion is sometimes found in 
such a condition. I have, indeed, already tried to suggest that 
a condition of difTused minor abnormality may be regarded as a 
basis of congenital inversion. In other words, inversion is 
bound uj) with a modification of the secondary sexual characters. 
But these anomalies and modifications are not invariable,® and 
are not usually of a serious character; inversion is rare in the 
profoundly degenerate. It is undesirable to call these modifica- 

1 Magnnn has in recent years reartirmed this view (“Inversion 
Si'xtiollo ot Pathologic Mentnie/* Revue dc P»ychoiMrnpic^ March, 1014) : 
*‘The invert ia n di8enHod person, a degenoraU?/^ 

2 It tliia fact which hnn caused the Italians to bo shy of using 
the word ^‘degeneration;** thu8, Mnrro, in his great work, I raroMcni 
dci Dclinqucnii^ made a notable attempt to analyze the phenomena 
lumped together as dcgencrato into throe groups: atypical, atavistic, 
and morbid. 

^Ilirschfold and Durcliard among 200 inverts found pronounced 
stigmata of degeneration in only 10 per cent. (Hirschfeld, Die Homo^ 
icxualitdt^ ch. xx.) 
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tions “stigmata of degeneration,” a term which threatens to 
disappear from scientific terniinoiog)-, to become a mere term of 
literary and journalistic abuse. So much may be said concern¬ 
ing a conception or a phrase of which far too much has been 
made in popular literature. At the best it remains vague and 
unfitted for scientific use. It is now widely recognized that we 
gain little by describing inversion as a degeneration. Niicke, 
who attached significance to the stigmata of degeneration when 
numerous, was especially active in pointing out that inverts are 
not degenerate, and frequently returned to this point. Lbwen- 
feld, Freud, Ilirschfeld, Bloch, Bolileder all reject tlie concep¬ 
tion of se.xual inversion as a degeneracy. 

llloll id still unable to abandon iiltogctlior tlie position that Einco 
invvr«ion involves a tlishiirmonj’ between psychic di.-)po.sition and 
physical conformation we must regard it ns morhid, but he nwgnizes 
(like Krnfft-Ebing) that it is pro|H?rIy viewed as Iwing on the level 
of a defonnity, that is, an abnommlity, comparable to physical her¬ 
maphroditism. (A. Moll, “Scxuelle Zwischenstufen.” Zeitschrift fiit 
aerziUclK! Fortbililutiff, No. 24, 1904.) NUckc repentc<lly emphn-sized 
the view that inversion is a congenital non-nM>rhid abnormality; thus 
in the last year of his life he wrote (Zeitschrift fur die (Scsaniti 
ycuroloffie und Psychiatric, vol. xv, Heft 5, 1913): “Wc must not 
conceive of hoinose.xuality as a degenenition or a disease, but at most 
ns an abnormality, due to a disturbance of development.” U5wenfeld, 
always a cautious and sagacious clinical observer, agreeing with Niicko 
and ilirschfeld, regards im-ersion as certainly an almormality, hut not 
therefore morbid; it may be associated with disease and degeneration, 
but is usually simply u variation from the norm, not to be regarded 
a.s morbid or degenerate, and not diminishing the value of the in¬ 
dividual as a member of society (L«wenfcld, Vcbvr die acxucUo Kon- 
atitution, 1911, p. 106; also Zeitschrift fur Scxualieissnisrhaft, Feb., 
1908, and Scxual-Problcme, April, 1908). Alctrino of Amslerdani 
pushes the view that inversion is a non-morbid abnormality to an 
undue extreme by asserting that “the uranist is a normal variety of 
the species Homo sapiens" (“Uranisme et DC-gCntfrc.scence,” Archives 
(TAnthropoloyie Criminelle, Aug.-Sept, 1908); inversion may Iw re¬ 
garded ns (in the correct sense of the word here udople<l) a pathological 
nbnonruility, but not as an anthropological human variety comparable 
to the Negro or the Sfongolian man. (For further opinions in fnror 
of inversion os on anomaly, see Ilirschfeld, Dia Homoscantalitat, p. 

388 et seq.\ 
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Spxual inyer>ioii, tljerefore, remains a congenital anomaly, 
to i)o clas<:e(l witli otlier congenital abnormalities whicli have 
psyeliic concomitants. At the very least such congenital ab¬ 
normality nsiiallv exists as a })reilisposition to inversion. It is 
})rol)iil)le tliat many persons go through the world with a con¬ 
genital j)re(lisposition to inversion which always remains latent 
ami iinroused; in others the instinct is so strong that it forces 
its own wav in spite of all obstacles: in others, again, the pre- 
disposition is weaker, and a powerful exciting cause plays the 
j)redominant ))art. 

W’e are thus led to the consideration of the causes that 
excite the latent. i)redisposition. A great variety of causes has 
been held to excite to sexual inversion. It )s only necessary to 
mention those which I have found influential. The first to 
come before us is our school-system, with its segregation of 
hoys ami girls ajuirt from each other during the periods of 
puberty and adolcsccnco. Many inverts have not been to school 
at all, and many who have been pass through school-life without 
forming any pas.«ionnte or sexual relationship; but there remain 
a large number who date the development of homosc.xuality 
from the influences and examples of school-life. The impres¬ 
sions received at the time are not less potent because they are 
often purely sentimental and without any obvious sensual 
admixture. Whether they are sufliciently potent to generate 
permanent inversion alone may be doubtful, but, if it is true 
that in early life the sexual instincts arc less definitelv do- 
termined than when adolescence is complete, it is conceivable, 
though unproved, that a very strong impression, acting even on a 
normal organism, may cause arrest of se.xual development on 
the psychic side. 

Another exciting cause of inversion is seduction. By this 
I moan the initiation of the young boy or girl by some older 
and more experienced person in whom inversion is already de¬ 
veloped, and who is seeking the gratification of the abnormal 
instinct. This appears to be a not uncommon incident in the 
early history of sexual inverts. That such seduction—some* 
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times an abruj)t and inconsiderate act of mere sexual gratifica¬ 
tion—could by itself produce a taste for homosexuality is 
higlily improbable; in individuals not already preniisposed it is 
far more likely to produce disgust, as it did in the case of the 
youthful Kousseau. ''lie only can be scduceil/’ as iloll puts it, 
“wlio is capable of being seduced.” Xo doul)t it fre<jucntly hap¬ 
pens in these, as so often in more nonnal “seductions,” that the 
victim has otTered a voluntary or involuntary invitation. 

Another exciting cause of inversion, to which little impor¬ 
tance is usually attached, but which I find to have some weight, 
is disappointment in nonnal love. It liappens that a man in 
whom tlie homosexual instinct is yet only latent, or at all events 
held in a state of repression, tries to form a relationship with a 
woman. This rclatiunsliip may be ardent on one or both sides, 
but—often, doubtless, from the latent homosexuality of the lover 
—it comes to nothing. Sucli lovc-disappointrnents, in a more 
or less acute form, occur at some time or another to nearly 
everyone. But in these persons tlie disappointment with one 
woman constitutes motive strong enough to disgust the lover 
with the whole sex and to turn his attention toward his own sex. 
It is evident that tlie instinct which can thus be turned round 
can scarcely be strong, and it seems probable that in some of 
these cases the episode of normal love simply serves to bring 
home to the invert the fact that he is not made for normal love. 
In other cases, it seem.'*,—especially those tlint are somewhat 
feeble-minded and unbalanced,—a love-disappointment really 
does poison tlie normal instinct, and a more or less impotent 
love for women becomes an equally impotent love for men. The 
prevalence of homose.xuality among prostitutes may be, to a 
large extent, explained by a similar and better-founded disgust 
wiuh normal sexiialitj'.^ 

1 Alcohol has flometlmcB been considered an important e.xciting 
couae of homosexuality, and alcoholism is certainly not uncommon in 
tho heredity of inverU; according to Hirschfold (Die /lonioaexualitat, 
p 3fl0) it Is well marked in one of the parents in over 21 per cent 
of cases Dut it probably has no more Influence as an exciting cause in 
tho individual homosexual person than in the individual heU'rosexual 
person- From the Freudian standpoint, indeed, Abraham behoves (Zett- 
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Tliese three itiniience?, therefore,—exjunple at school, 
seduction, (lisappointinent in nonnal love,—all of them drawing 
the sul)ject iiwav from the opposite sex and concentrating him 
on his own sex. are exciting causes of inversion; but they re¬ 
quire a favorable organic predisposition to act on, while there 
are a larire number of cases in which no excitinsr cause at all 
can bo fomnl, but in which, from earliest childhood, the subject’s 
interest sc'cms to lie turned on lu.s own sex, and continues to be 
80 turned throughout life. 

At this point I conclude the analysis of the psycholog)’ of 
sexual inversion as it proi^onts itself to nie. I have sought only 
to bring out the more salient ]>oints, neglecting minor j)oints, 
neglecting also those groups of inverts who may ho regarded as 
of se<'oiularv imjHirtanc*o. The average invert, moNiiig in ordi¬ 
nary society, is a person of average general health, though very 
frequently with horoditnn' relationships that are markedly neu¬ 
rotic. Ho is usually the subject of a congenital predisposing 
ahnormality, or coinplexus of minor abnonnalities, making it 
ditlicult or impossible for him to feel sexual attraction to tho 
opposite sex, and easy to fool sexual attraction to his own sex. 
This ahnormality either appears spontaneously from the first, 
by dovolopnicnt or arrc'-'t of development, or it is called into 
activity bv some accidental circumstance. 

fsrhtift fiir ScxuahrisHsrnsrhnf Heft 5^, lOOtS) thnt even in normal por- 
w>»s alentiol remove?* tlie inlnbition from a Intent homosexuality» nnd 
Juliushurger from the snine stnml|ioint {Zcufralbfott fur l^sychoatiolysc^ 
Heft 10 nnd U, 1012) thinks thnt the nlcoholie tendoney is unconsciously 
nroused by the homoKoxunl impulse in order to reach i(^s own jfrntlficn- 
tion. Ilut wo may accept Xheko’s concluHions {4l//<7r»iei«c Zcitschrifi 
fur Pstfchiotric^ voL Ixviii, 1011, p. 852), thnt (1) oloohol enniiot pro¬ 
duce homosexuality in persons not predisposed, thnt (2) it may nrouse 
it in those who nre pretHsposed, thnt (3) tho action of alcohol is the 
snnie on tho homosexun] ns tho heterosexual^ and that (4) alcoholism 
is not common among inverts. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

The Prevention of Homosexuality—Tlie Influence of tlie School— 
Coeducation—The Treatment of Sexual Inversion—Castration—Hyp 
notism—A&sociational Therapy—Psychoanalysis—Mental and Physical 
Hygiene—Marriage—The Children of Inverts—The Attitude of Society 
—llie Horror Aroused oy Homosexuality—‘Justinian—The Code iVapo. 
U.on —The State of the laiw in KurojMj Today—Germany—England— 
UTiat Should be our Attitude toward llomosexuality? 

Having now completed the psychological analysis of the 
sexual invert, so far as I have been able to study him, it only 
remains to speak briefly of the attitude of society and the law. 
First, however, a few words as to the medical and hygienic 
aspects of inversion. The preliminary question of the preven¬ 
tion of lioinosexuality is in too vague a position at present to be 
profitably diBcus8e<l. So far as the really congenital invert is 
concerned, prevention can have but small influence; but sound 
social hygiene should render difficult the acquisition of homo 
sexual perversity, or what has been termed pseudohomosexuality. 
It is the school which is naturally the chief theater of iinmaturf^ 
and temporary homose.xual manifestations, partly because 
school life largely coincides with the period during which tlio 
sexual impulse frequently tends to bo undifferentiated, and 
partly because in the traditions of large and old schools an 
artificial homosexuali^ is often deeply rooted. 

Homosexuality in English schools has already boon briefly referred 
to in chapter lii. As a precise and interesting picture of the phe¬ 
nomena in French sclmols, I may mention a story hy Albert Nortnl, 
Lee Adolcsecnte PaseionrUs (1013), written immediately after the 
author left college, though not published until more than twenty-five 
years later, and clearly hnswl on personal observation and experience. 
As regards German schools, sec, c.g., Moll, Uuterauchungen iiber die 
Libido Sexualui, p. 449 et aeg., and for sexual monifestations in early 
life generally, the same author’s Sexual Life of the Child; also Hirsch 
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ieliiy Jahrburh filr sicTUcUc Zioischcnfitnjtny vol. v, 1903, p. 47 ei 
and, for references, HirscUfcId, Die liomoscjrualitiii^ p. 4C ct acq. 

While imicii may he done hy pliysical hygiene and other 
nieaiiji to prevent the extension of lioinosexuality in schools,^ it is 
iinjK)>sil)le, and even undesirable, to rejiress absolutely the 
etnotional manifestations of sex in cither hoys or girls who have 
readied the age of jniliortv.^ It must always be remembered tliat 
profoundly rooted organic impulses cannot be elTeetually com¬ 
bated by direct methods. Writing of a period two centuries ago, 
Casanova, in relating his early life as a seminarist trained to 
the jiriesthood, ilcscribes the precautions taken to prevent the 
youths entering each other’s Innls, and points out the folly of 
such preeautions.’* As that master of the human heart remarks, 
such prohibitions intensify the very evil they are intended to 
prevent by invoking in its aid the impulse to disoliedience natural 
to every diild of Adam and Eve, and the observation lias often 
been repeated liy teachers since. We probably have to recognize 
that a way to render sucdi manifestations wholesome, as well as 
(o prepare for tlie relationships of later life, is the adoption, so 
far ns possible, of the method of coeducation of the sexes,^—not, 
of course, necessarily involving identity of education for both 
sexes,—since a certain amount of association behveen the sexes 

1 III tins connection I may refer to Moll’s Sexual Life of ilic Child, 
to the M’litinpH of Dr. Clement Dukes, physician to Uugby School, \?ho 
fully recognizes tlic risks of school-life, and to the discussion on scKual 
vii'c in schools, started by an address by the Rev. J. M. Wilson, head¬ 
master of Clifton College, in the Knglish Jounuil of Education, 1881-82. 

2 With regard to the importance of the soxunl emotions generally 
and their training, see the well-known l>ook by Edward Cnri>onter, Lovers 
Comi»i 7 of Aqc; Professt)r Ourlitt (•‘Knalionfreundsolmfton,’^ Sexual^ 
EroblcniOy Oct., 1900) also upholds the intimate friendships of youth, 
which in his own experience have not had even a suspicion of liomo- 
leximlity. 

3 Casanova, .1/<^r?ioiVra, vok i (edition Gamier), p. 100. See also 
remarks hy an experienced master in one of the largest English public 
schools, winch I have brought forward in vol. i of these Sfiw/ies, ‘‘Auto- 
erotism,’* 3d ed., 1010. 

4 See, r.< 7 ., Professor J. R. Angell, “Some Reflootions upon the 
Reaction from roc*duontion/* Popular Science Monthly, Nov., 1902; also 
^^ol^s Sexual Ufr of the Child, ch. ix, and for a general discussion of 
coeducation, S. Poirson, La Coiducaiion, 101 
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helps to preserve the healthiness of the sexual emotional atti¬ 
tude. Association between the sexes will not. of course, pre¬ 
vent the development of congenital inversion. In this connec¬ 
tion it is pointed out by Bethe that it was precisely in Sparta 
and Lesbos, where homosexuality was most ideally cultivated, 
that the sexes, so far as we know, associated more freelj- than 
in any other Greek State.* 

The question of the treatment of homosexuality must be ap¬ 
proached with discrimination, caution, and skepticism. Now¬ 
adays we can have but little sympathy with those who, at all 
costs, are prepared to “cure” the invert. There is no sound 
method of cure in radical eases. 

At one time the seemingly very radical method of castra¬ 
tion was advocated and occasionally carried out, as in a case I 
have recorded in a previous chapter (History XXVI). Like 
all methods of treatment, it is sometimes believed to have been 
successful by those who carried it out. Usually, after a short 
period, it is found to be unsuccessful, and in some cases the 
condition, especially the mental condition, is rendered worse. 
It is not difficult to understand why this should be. Sexual 
inversion is not a localized genital condition. It is a diffused 
condition, and firmly imiirinted on the whole psychic state. 
There may be reasons for castration, or the slighter operation 
of vasectomy, but, although sexual tension may be thereby di¬ 
minished, no authority now believes that any such operation 
will affect the actual inversion. Castration of the body in 
adult age cannot be expected to produce castration of the 
mind. Moll, Per6, Nacke, Bloch, Rohleder, Hirschfeld, are all 
either opposed to castration for inversion, or very doubtful 
as to any beneficial results. 

In a case communicated to me by Dr. Sliufcldt, an invert had 
himself castrated at the age of 26 to diminish sexual desire, make 
himself more like a woman, and to stop growth of board. “But the 
only apparent physical effect," ho wrote, “was to increase my weight 

1 Bethe, “Dio Dorische Knabcnlicbe," RheinUchea Museum fiir 
PhUologis; vol. btii, Heft 3, p. 440; ef. Edward Carpenter, Intermediate 
Types among Primttive Folk, eh. vi. 
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10 per cent., and render me u senu invalid for the rest of my life. 
.\fter two years my sexuality decreased, but that m.ay have been due 
to satiety or to advancing years. I was also rendered more easily 
irritated over trifles and more revengeful. Terrible criminal auto¬ 
suggestions came into my head, never experienced before.” Fer^ (Rcfue 
(Ic Clnruroif. March 10, 1005) publishe*! the case of an invert of 
English origin who had been castrated. The inverted impulse remained 
uncliangeil, as well as sexual desire and the aptitude for erection; but 
neurasthenic .symptoms, which had existed before, were aggravated; 
he felt less capahle to resist his impulses, became migratory in his 
habits of life, ami addicted to the use of laudanum. In n case recorded 
by r. H. Hnghos (^liVnisf and ^'vuroIo{rtsl, Aug., 1914) the results wore 
Ic.ss unsatisfactory; in this case the dorsal nerve of the penis was first 
excised, without any result (sec also /fliVnisf ond ScurologisI, Feb., 

ji. 70. as regar.ls worse than useless results of cutting the pudic 
m rvo), and a year or so later the testes were removed nnii the patient 
gained tranquillity and satisfaction; his homosexual inclinations ap¬ 
peared to go, and he began to sliow inclination for asexualized women, 
being specially anxious to meet with n woman whose ovaries had been 
removed on account of inversion, (nofcrence may also be made to 
Niicke, ‘ ‘ Die Ersteii Kastrationen aus sozialeii Gruuden auf europiiischcn 
Boden,” Xrurologixchfs Crniralbtatl, 1909, No. 5, and E. Wilhelm in 
Juri.itisclt p.ttichialri.irlif (irrmfraprn, vol. viii, Ilcft 6 and 7, 1911.) 

Mon* trust has usually boon placed in the psychothera- 
pcutical thaji the surpieal treatment of homosexuality. At one 
time hyiinotic suftfrestion was carried out very energetically on 
liomosexual subjects. Krafft-Ebin" seems to have been the first 
distinfjuished advocate of hyimotism for application to the 
homosexual. Dr. von Schrenck-Notzinjr displayed special zeal 
and persistency in this treatment. He undertook to treat even 
the most pronounced coses of inversion by courses lastinj; more 
than a year, and involving, in at least one case, nearly one 
hundred and fifty hypnotic sittings; he prescribed frequent 
visits to the brothel, previous to which the patient took large 
doses of alcohol; by prolonged manipulations a prostitute en¬ 
deavored to excite erection, a process attended with varying 
results. It appears that in some eases this course of treatment 
was attended by a certain sort of success, to which au unlimited 
good will on the part of the patient, it is needless to say, largely 
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contributed. The treatment was, however, usually interrupted 
by continual backsliding to homosexual practices, and some¬ 
times, naturally, the cure involved a venereal disorder. The 
patient was enabled to inarr)' and to beget cliildren.* It is a 
method of treatment which seems to liave found few imitators. 
This we need not regret. The histories I have recorded in pre^ 
vious chapters sliow tliat it is not imcommon for even a pro¬ 
nounced invert to be able sometimes to effect coitus. It often 
becomes easy if at the time lie fixes his thoughts on images con¬ 
nected with his own sex. But the perversion remains luiaffected ; 
the subject is merely (as one of Moll’s inverts expressed it) 
practising masturbation per vaginam. Such treatment is. a 
training in vice, and, as Kaffalovich points out, the invert is 
simply perverted and brought down to the vicious level which 
necessarily accompanies perversity.^ 

There can be no doubt that in slight and superficial cases 
of homosexuality, suggestion may really exert an influence. We 
can scarcely expect it to e.xert such influence when the homo- 
s<*xual tendency is deeply rooted in an organic inborn tem¬ 
perament. In such cases indeed the subject may resist sugges¬ 
tion even wlien in the hypnotic slate. This is pointed out by 
Moll, a great authority on hypnotism, and with much experi¬ 
ence of ita application to homosexuality, but never inclined to 
encourage an exaggerated notion of its efficacy in this field. 
Ford, who was also an authority on hypnotism, was equally 
doubtful as to its value in relation to inversion, especially in 
dearly inborn cases. Kratft-Ebing at the end said little about 
it, and Niicke (who was himself without faith in this method 
of treating inversion) stated that he had been informed by the 

1 Schrcnck-Notzing, Die Huggeationalhcrapie bit krjnkhoftett Era- 
eheinungen dea GcacMcchtainnca, 1892. (Eng. trans. ThtrapeuUo Bug- 
gesUofif 1805.) 

2 Raffalovicb, Uraniame el Uniaexualitf, 1890, p. 16. IIo roroarka 
that the congenital invert who hita never liad relations with women, and 
whose abnormality, to use KrafTt-Ebing’s distinction, is a perversion and 
not a perversity, is much less dangerous and apt to seduce others than 
the more versatile and corrupt person who bos known all methods of 
gratifleatioos 
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last lioniosexual case treated by KraJlt-Ebing by hypnotism that, 
in spite of all good-will on tlie patient’s side, the treatment liad 
been quite useless. I'ere, also, had no belief in the eOicacy of 
suggestive treatment, nor has Mer/bach, nor Kohlcder. Xuma 
I’raetorius states that the homosexual subjects he is acquainted 
witli, who had been so treated, were not cured, and llirsehfeld 
remarks that the inverts “cured” by hypnotism were eitlier not 
cured or not inverted.^ 

JIoll has shown his doubt as to the wide applicability of 
suggestive theraj)cutics in homosexuality by developing in re¬ 
cent years wliat he terms association-therapy. In nearly all 
perverse individuals, he points out, tliere is a bridge,—more or 
le.«6 weak, no doubt,—which leads to the normal scwial life. By 
developing such links of association with normality, Moll be¬ 
lieves, it may l)c jwssible to exert a healing inlluence on the 
homosexual. Thus a man who is attracted to boys may be 
brought to love a boyish woman.^ Indications of this kind have 
long been observed and utilized, though not developed into a 
systematic method of treatment. In the case of bisexual indi¬ 
viduals, or of youthful subjocU whose homosexuality is not 
fully developed, it is probable that this method is bcneiicial. 
It is difBcult to believe, however, that it possesses any marked 
intluence on jtronovmced and developed cases of inversion.® 

Somewhat the same aim ns Moll’s association-therapy, 
though on the basis of a more elaborate theory, is sought by 
Freud’s psychoanalytic method of treating homosexuality. For 
the psychoanalytic theory' (to which reference was made in the 
previous chapter) the congenital element of inversion is a rare 
and usunllv unimportant factor; the chief part is played by per¬ 
verse psychic mechanisms. It is the business of psychoanalysis 

« Soo, C.;7., Dir KonIrUre ScTualciitpfinihinff, cli. xi; Forol, 

Die firxiitUc fVn< 7 r, cli. x5v; Nilcke, “Die Bvlmndhiiig dcr llonioscx- 
uiiliUlt, i<rxiial l^)oblcinc, .\ug.. HHO; IlirKclifidd, Die iIomosCTii<ilit<H, 

2 Moll, Zcitschrift fiir pfttfchcf hero pic, 19U, Heft 1; M., Ilayidbuch 
dcr ScxunliHssen^choften, 1912, p. 0t»2 ct scg. 

8 TbU is also tlio opinion of Nnma Prnetorius, Jai^buch fiir «cr- 
ucllc Zicischcustufcn, Jnn.» 1913, p. 222. 
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to straighten these out, and from the bisexual constitution, which 
is regarded as common to cverj' one, to bring into tlie fore¬ 
ground the heterosexual elements, and so to reconstruct a normal 
personality, developing new sexual ideals from the patient’s own 
latent and subconscious nature. Sadger has especially occupied 
himself with the psychoanalytic treatment of homosexuality and 
claims many successes.^ Sadger admits that there are many 
limits to the success of this treatment, and that it cannot affect 
the inborn factors of homosexuality when present. Other 
psychoanalysts are less sanguine as to the cure of inversion. 
Stekel appears to have stated that he has never seen a complete 
cure by psychoanalysis, and Ferenezi is not able to give a good 
account of tlie results; especially as regards what he terms 
obsessional homosexuality, he states that lie has never suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting a complete cure, although obsessions in gen¬ 
eral are especially amenable to psychoanalysis,^ 

1 have met with at least two homosexual persons who had 
undergone psychoanalytic treatment and found it beneflcial. 
One, however, was bise.xual, so that the difficulties in the way 
of the success—granting it to be real—were not serious. In 
the other case, the inversion persisted after treatment, exactly 
the same as before. The benefit he received was due to the fact 
that he was enabled to understand himself better and to over¬ 
come some of his mental difficulties. The treatment, therefore, 
in his case, was not a method of cure, but of psychic hygiene, of 
what Hirschfeld would call “adaptation-therapy.” There can 
be no doubt that—even if we put aside all effort at cure and 
regard an invert’s condition as inborn and permanent—a large 
and important field of treatment here still remains. 

t See, especially, Sndger, Zcitschrift fur Bcj^uohtisscnschafi, Tleft 
12, 1008; aUo Jahrbuch fiir eexuetlc ZtcischcMtufcn, vol. ix, 1008; Sad* 
ger*H meUioda are criticised by Ilir^clifcld, Die IIopioseTuoiitaty ch. xxii, 
and defended by Sadger, InterMticnalc Zeitsohrift fiir Acrztliche Pst/^ 
clioanatpse, July, 1014, n. 302. For a diacuAsion of the psychoanalytic 
treatment of homosexuality by a leading Americnn Freudian, bcc Unit, 
Journal American Medical Aaaociaiion, Aug. 2, 1913. 

2 intemaiionale ZeiUchrift fiir Aersiliche Paychoanati/se, Marclv 

1014. 
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As we have scon in the two previous chapters, sexual in- 
lersion cannot he rejnirdecl as esscntiallv an insane or psycho- 
pafliic state.^ But it is frequently aA^tx-iated with uenous con- 
'lilions whicli may be g^reatly benefited by hyjriene and treatment, 
without anv attempt at all to overcome a homosexual attitude 
wliicli mav be too dceplv rootetl to be changed. The invert is 
speciallv lial)le to sufTcr from a higli degree of neurasthenia, 
often involving much nenou.s weakness and irritability, loss of 
.'clf-controI, and genital hyperesthesia.- Hirsclifeld finds that 
over (i7 per cent, inverts suiter from nervous troubles, and 
among the cases dealt with in the present Sltuly (as shown in 
cliapler v) slight nervous functional disturbances arc very com¬ 
mon. 'I'liesc are conditions which may be ameliorated, and they 
mav bo treated in much tlio same wav a.s if no inversion ex- 
i>lod, bv physical and mental tonics; or, if necessarv, sedatives; 
by regulated gj'innastics and out-of-door exercises; and by occu¬ 
pations Avhioh employ^ without overexerting^ the mind. Very 
great and jwnnnnont benefit may be obtained by a prolonged 
rouivo of such niental and physical hygiene; the associated 
neurasthenic conditions mav be largely removed, witli the mor¬ 
bid fears, suspicions, and irritabilities that arc usually part of 
nournstljenia, and the invert nmy be brought into a fairly whole¬ 
some and tonic condition of self-control. 

The inversion is not thus removed. But if the patient is 
still young, and if the perversion does not appear to be deeply 
rooted in the organism, it is probable that—provided his own 

iThis now goncraHy recognized. See, c.g., Rowbinovitch and 
Roreb “ru Cna d’Uranisine,” I/Uncfphatc^ Aug., 1013. These authors 
corichirle that it is today imjiossible to look upon inversion as the 
eqnivjih'ut or the symptom of a psychopathic stati*, though we have to 
rreugni/.e t)mt it frequently coi'xisls with morbid emotional states. 
N(lek<s alsjv in his exUuisive ox|H*rienee, found that homosexuality is 
rare in nsvhnns and slight in character; he dealt with this question on 
various measions; see, c.j., yoArbiiefc fiir smielle Ztcisch^nstufenf vx)l. 
viii, 100(], 

• Krairt-Kbing consi<iered that the teniporniy’ or lasting associa* 
tion of homcHoxiiality with neurasthenia linving its root in congenital 
conditions rs 'hilmost invariable,** and some autliorities (like Meyncrt) 
have regirded inversion as un accidental growth ou the foundation of 
neurastiienin. 
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good-will is aiding—general l^ygienic measures, together with 
removal to a favorable environment, may gradually lead to the 
development of the normal sexual impulse. If it fails to do so, 
it becomes necessary to e.xercise great caution in recommending 
stronger methods. Purely ^‘Platonic association with the other 
^ioll points out, ^Heads to better results than any prescribed 
attempt at coitus.^^ For even when such attempt is successful, 
it is not usually possible to regard the results with much satis¬ 
faction. Not only is the acquisition of tlie normal instinct by 
an invert very much on a level with the acquisition of a vice, 
but probably it seldom succeeds in eradicating the original in¬ 
verted instinct.^ What usually happens is tliat the person be¬ 
comes capable of experiencing both impulses,—^not a specially 
satisfactory state of tilings. It may be disastrous, especially if 
it leads to marriage, as it may do in an inverted man or still 
more easily in an inverted woman. The apparent change does 
not turn out to be deep, and the invert^s position is more un¬ 
fortunate than his original position, both for himself and for 
his wife.2 

1 Fere expressed himself concerning Uie general treatment of 
homosexuality in the same sense, and even more emyhatically (Fere, 
I/Instinct Bexucif 1809, pp. 272, 286). He considers that all forms of 
congenital inversion resist treatment, and that, since a change in the 
invert’s instincts must bo regarded rather as a porversion of Uic inven. 
than u euro of tlie inversion, one may be permitted to doubt not only 
tho utility of the treatment, but even the iegitiinacy of attempting it* 
The treatment of sexual inversion, he declared, is as much outside the 
province of medicine ns the restoration of color-vision in the colorblind. 
The ideal which tho physician and the teacher must place before tho 
invert is that of chastity i he must seek to harness his wagon to a stai« 

^ I have i>een told by a distinguished physician, wlio was oonsulted 
in tho case, of a congenital invert highly placed in the English govern* 
ment service, who married in the hope of escaping his peivcrsion. and 
was not oven able to consummate the marriage. It is no^less to insist 
on tho misery which is created in such cases. It is not, of course, 
denied that such marriages may not sometimes become eventually happy. 
Tlius Kiernan (^'Psychical Treatment of Congenital Sexual Inversion/’ 
Itevicto of Insanitp atul Nervous Diseases^ June, 1894) rc|K>rts the cose 
of a thoroughly inverted girl who married the brother of the friend 
to w'hom she was previously attached merely in order to secure his 
sister’s companionship. She was able to endure and even enjoy inter¬ 
course by imagining that her husband, who resembled his sister, was 
another sister. Liking and esteem for the husband gradually increased 
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It may be observed in tlio Histories brought forward in 
eluipter iii that the jKfsition of married inverts (we must, of 
ccuirse, put aside tlie bisexual) is usually more distressing than 
tliat of the unmarried. Among my cases 14 per cent, are mar¬ 
ried. Hirsc'hfeld finds that 10 per cent, of inverts arc married 
and 50 per cent, arc impotent; he is unable to find a single cure 
of liomosexunlity. and seldom any improvement, due to mar¬ 
riage; nearlv alwavs the iin])ulse remains unalTct'tcd. The 
invert’s happiness is, liowevcr, often alTected for the worse, and 
not least by the feeling that lie is depriving his wife of happiness. 
(\n invert, who had left his country through fear of arrest and 
married a rich woman wlio was in love with him, said to llirsch- 
feld: “Five year.s’ imprisonment would not have been worse 
than one vear of marriage.*’* In a marriage of this kind the 
homosexual partner and the normal partner—however ignorant 
of sexual matters—are both conscious, often with equal pain, 
that, even in the presence of nfTcction and esteem and the best 
will in the world, there is something lacking. The instinctive 
and emotional element, wliich is the essence of sexual love and 
springs from the central core of organic personality, cannot 
voluntarily be created or even as.-5nmcd.2 

nnd nftcr the sister a child was l»om who much resembled her; “the 
wife’s psU'cm passoil through love of the sister to intense natural lov6 
of the daughter, ns rosombling the sister; through this to normal love of 
the huslmnd ns tlie father nnd brother." The final result may have been 
satisfiieton,’, but this train of circumstances could not have been cal¬ 
culated ladorohand. Moll is also opposed, on Uic whole (c.g., Deutsche 
turdirinisclw Prcsftc, No. ft, 1902), to marriage and procreation by 
inverts. 

inirschfeld, Dif IlomosexMlitat, cli. xxi. It might seem on 
theoretical grounds that the marriage of a homosexual man with a 
homosexual woman might turn out well. Uirschfeld, however, states 
tlint he knows of 14 such marriages, and the theoretical expectation 
has not been justifietl; 3 of the eases speedily terminated in divorce, 
4 of the couples lived separately, and all but 2 of the remaining 
i-onples regretted the step they had taken. I may add that in such a 
rase even the expeotation of happiness scarcely seems reasonable, since 
neither of the parties can feel a true mating impulse toward the other. 

Sifirsehfeld also notes {Die Honioncxtialilat, p. 9.^1 that women 
often instinctively feel that there is something wrong in the love of 
fheir inverted husbands who may perhaps succeed in copulating, but 
betray their deepest feelings by a repugnance to touch the sexuaJ 
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For the sake of the possible offspring, also, marriage is to 
be avoided- It is sometimes entirely for the sake of children 
that the invert desires to marry. But it must be pointed out 
tliat homosexuality is undoubtedly in many cases inherited. 
Often, it is true, the children turn out fairly well, but, in many 
cases, they bear witness that they belong to a neurotic and 
failing stock Hirschfeld goes so far as to say that it is always 
60 , and concludes that from tlm eugenic standpoint the marriage 
of a homosexual person is always very risky. In a large num¬ 
ber of cases such marriages prove sterile. The tendency to 
sexual inversion in eccentric and neurotic families seems merely 
to be nature^s merciful metliod of winding up a concern which, 
from her point of view, has ceased to be profitable. 

As A rule, inverts have no desire to be different from what they 
are, and, if they have any desire for marriage*, it is usually only momen¬ 
tary. Very pathetic appeals for help are, however, Bometimea made. 
I may quote from a letter addressed to me b}' a gentlcmun who desired 
advice on this matter: ^‘In part, I write to you as a moralist ond, in 
part, as to a physician. Dr. Q. has published a book in which, without 
discussion, hypnotic treatment of such cases was reported as successful. 
I am eager to know if your opinion remains what it was. This new 
assurance comes from a man whose moral firmness and delicacy are 
unquestionable, but you will easily imagine how one might shrink from 
the implantation of new impulses in the unconscious self, since newly 
created iDclinations might disturb the conditions of life. At any rate. 


parts with the band. The homosexual woman, also, ns Hirschfeld 
elsewhere pointe out with cases in illustration (p. 84), may suffer 
Boriously tarough being subjected to normal sexual relationships. 

1 reports the case of an invert of great intellectual ability 
who had never had any sexual relationships, and was not averse from 
a chaste life; he was urged by his doctor to oequiro the power of nor¬ 
mal intercourse and to marry, on the ground that his perversion was 
merely a per\*ersion of the imagination. He did so, and, though ho 
married a perfectly strong and healthy wonmii, and was himself 
healthy, except in so far as his per>'er8ion uns conoemod, the offspring 
turned out disastrously. The eldest child wus an epileptic, almost an 
imbecile, and with strongly marked homosexual impulses; the second 
and third children were absolute idiots; the young^t died of oomml- 
iions in infancy (F0r6, l/Inatifict Sexuai, p. 209 ct scq.) No doubt 
this is not an average case, but the numerous examples of the offspring 
of similar marriages brought forward by Hirschfeld (op. mf., p. 391) 
scarcely present a much better result* 
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in my ignorance of hypnotism I four that tlio effort to give the norma! 
instinct might lead to marriage without the nssuninco that the normal 
instiiK^t M’ould be stable. I write, tlierefore, to explain iny present con¬ 
dition and crave your counsel. It is with the greatest reluctance that 
I reveal the closely guarded secret of my life. I have no other abnor¬ 
mality, and have not hitherto bc*trayed my abnormal instinct* I have 
never made any j)er8on the victim of passion: moral and religious 
feelings Were too jKiworfiil. I have found my reverence for other souls 
a perfect safeguard against any approach to impurity. I have never 
had sexual interest in women. Once I had a great friendship with a 
heautiful and nohlo woman, without any mixture of sexual feeling on 
my jjnrt. I was ignorant of my condition, and I have the bitter regret 
of having caused in her a hojieless proudly and tragically con¬ 

cealed to her death. My friendships with men, younger men, havo been 
colored by pusriion, og»unst which I have fought continually. The 
shame of this has made life a hell, and the horror of this abnormality, 
since I came to know' it ns such, has been an enemy to my religious 
faith. Here there could bo no case of a divinely given instinct 
which I was to learn to use in a rational ond chaste fashion, under the 
control of spiritual loyalty. The power >vhich gave ino life seemed to 
insist on my doing Uiat for which the same |>ow*er would sting me w*ith 
remorse. If there is no remedy I must cither cry out against the 
injustice of this life of torment between nature and conscience, or 
submit to the blind trust of baflUhl ignomnee. If there is a remody 
life will not seem to be such an intolerable ordeal. I am not pleiuling 
that I must succumb to impulse. I do not doubt that a pure celibate 
life is |>o.ssiblo so far as action is concerned. Rut I cannot discover 
that friendship with younger men can go on uiuolored by a sensuous 
admixture which Jills mo with shame and loathing. The gratification 
of passion—normal or abnormal—is repulsive to esthetic feeling. I uni 
nearly 42 and I have always diverted myself from personal interests 
that threatened to become dangerous to me. More than a year ago, how- 
twer, a new' fate seemed to open to my unhappy and lonely life. I be¬ 
came intimate with a young man of 20, of the rarest beauty of form and 
character. I om confident that ho is and always has been pure. Ue 
lives an exalted moral and religious life dominated by tlic idea that 
lie and all men are partners of the divine nature, nnd able in the 
strength of that nature to be free from evil. I believe him to be normal. 
Tie show’s pleasure in Uio society of attractive young women nnd in an 
innocent, light-hearted >vay refers to the time when ho may be able to 
many'. He is a general favorite, but turned to me ns to a friend and 
teacher. Ho is poor, and it was possible for me to guarantee him a 
good education. I began to help him from Uie longings of a lonely lifcb 
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I wanted a son and a friend in my inward desolation. I craved thr 
companionship of this pure and happy nature. I felt s»ich a reverence 
for him that I hoped to fxml tlie sensuous element in me purged away 
by his purity. I am, inde(*d, utb»rly incapable of doing him harm; 1 
am not morally weak; nevertheless the sensuous cieinent is there, and 
it poisons niy happiness. He is ardently affectionate and demonstrative. 
He spends the summers with me in Europe, and tlie tenderness be feels 
for me has prompted him at times to embrace and kiss me as he 
Always has done to his father. Of late I have begun to fear that with* 
out will or desire I may injure the springs of feeling in him, especially 
if it is true that the homosexual tendency is latent in most men. The 
love bo stiows me is my joy, but a poisoned joy. It is the bread and 
wine of life to mo; but I dare not think what his ardent affection 
might rijien into. I can go on fighting the battle of good and evil in 
my attachment to him, but I cannot define my duty to him. To shun 
him would bo cruelty and would belie his trust in human fidelity. 
Without my friendship he will not take my money—the condition of a 
large career. I might, indeed, explain to him what I explain to you. 
but the ordeal and shame are too great, and I cannot see w*hat good 
it would do. If he has the capacity of homosexual feeling he might 
be violently stimulated; if he is inca|mblc of it, ho would feel 
repulsion. 

^^Supposc, then, that I should seek hypnotic treatment, I still do 
not know what tricks an abnormal nature might play me when diverted 
by suggestion. I might lose the joy of this friendship without any 
compensation. I am afraid; I am afraid! Might I not mduenced to 
shun the only persons who inspire unsetHsh feeling? 

'^Bcar with this account of my story, hlany virtues arc eusy for 
me, and my life is spent in pursuits of culture. Alas, that all the 
culture with which I am credited, all the prayers and aspirations, all 
the strong will and heroic resolves have not rid my nature of this 
evil bent! WTiat I long for is the right to love, not for tlie mere 
physical gratification, for the right to take another into the arms of 
my heart and profess all tJio tenderness I feel, to find my joy in plan- 
ning his career with him, os one who is rightfully and naturally cn* 
titled to do 80 . I crave this since I cannot have a son. I leave the 
matter here. 

'TVhen I read what I have written I seo how pointless it is. It is 
possible, indeed, that brooding over zny personal calamity magnifies in 
my mind the sense of danger to this friend through me, and that I only 
need to find the right retaUon of friendliness coupled with aloofness 
w*hich will secure him against any too ardent attachment. Certainly I 
have IK> fear tliat I shall forget myself. Yet two things array thsm- 

7 ^ 
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srlvoA on thf* otbor si<le: I n*lK*l inwanllv aijainst tlie nocossitv of 
niy?»el( as if I w^^re a jM'stilmcc, iuid I rebel a<fninst the taint 
of scn'^uoiis fcoHnp. Tlu» normal innn can fcol that his instinct is no 
shame when the spirit is in contn^l. I know that to the consciousness 
of others niy instinct itself non hi )k* u shanic and a bx'^oncss, and I 
have IK) tcnih'ncv to construct a moral svstoin for invsclf. I have, to 
bo sure, moments when I ihvlare (o in\>flf that 1 will have mv sensuous 
gratification as well as otlior nicin hut. the moment I think of the 
wickedness of it, the rohellion is soon over. 'Flic disesU'cm of self, the 
Sicnsc of taint, the noce?^sify of withdrawinp fiom happiness lest I com- 
inunieatc my taint, that is a spiritual malady which makes the pround* 
tone of my existence one of pain ami melancholy. Should you have 
only some moral consolation without the promise of medical assiatanco 
I should feel graU'ful.^* 

In such a case as this, one can do little more than advise the 
sufTorer that, however painful hia lot may bi‘, it is not without ita 
consolations, ami that he would be best advised to pursue, 05 cheer* 
fully as may 1 ) 0 , the path that he has already lonp since marked out 
for himself. Tlie invert soinetiines fails to realir-e that for no man with 
liiph moral ideals however normal he may he, is the conduct of life 
easy. nn<I that if the invert has to l>o sati'^ficd with aireetion >Yithout 
passion, nml to live a life of chastily, lie is doinp no more than 
thousands of normal men have done, voluntarily an<l contentedly. As 
to hypnotism in such a case ns this, it is altopethcr unreasonable to 
cx[H‘ct that suggestion will supplant the deeply rooted organic impulses 
tliat have grown up during a lifotlmo. 

Wc may tJuis coucludo that in the treatment of inversion 
the most satisfactory rosnlt is usually obtained when it is pos¬ 
sible by direct and indirect methods to rotluce the sexual hyper- 
estiicsia which frequently exists, and by psychic methods to 
refine and spiritualize tJio inverted impulse, so that the invert^s 
natund perversion may not become a cause of arquircnl perver¬ 
sity in others. Tlio invert is not only tlie victim of his own 
abnormal obsession, he is the victim of social hostility. We 
must seek to distingruish the part in his sxijTerings due to these 
two causes. When I review the cases I have brought forward 
and the mental history of inverts I have kno>m, I am inclined 
to say that if we can enable an invert to be healthy, sclfrestrained 
and self respecting, we have often done better than to convert him 
into tlie mere feeble simulacrum of a normal man. An appeal to 
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the paiderasiia of the best Greek days, and the dignity, tem¬ 
perance, even chastity, which it involved, will sometimes find a 
ready response in tlie emotional, enthusiastic nature of the con¬ 
genital invert. Plato’s Dialogues have frequently been found a 
source of great help and consolation by inverts. The “manly 
love” celebrated by Walt Whitman in Leaves of Grass, although 
it may be of more doubtful value for general use, furnishes a 
wholesome and robust ideal to the invert who is insensitive to 
normal ideals,^ 

Among recent books, loliiue: Ah Anthology of Friendship, edited 
by Edward Carpenter, may be recommended. A similar book in Ger¬ 
man, of a more extended clmmcter, is Lieblingminne und Frcudralicbc 
in dcr Weltlilcratur, edited by Elisrtr von Kupffer. Mention may also 
be made of tlie Frcundschaft (1912) of Baron von Glcichcn Russwurm, 
a sort of literary history of friendship, without specific reference to 
homosexuality, although many writers of inverted tendency are intro¬ 
duced. Platen’s Tagebiichor are notable as the diary of an invert 
of high character and ideals. The volumes of the Jahrbuch fur 
uellc Ztciachcnstufcn contain many studies bearing on the ideal and 
esthetic aspects of homosexuality. 

Various modern poets of high ability have given expression to 
emotions of exalted or passionate friendship toward individuals of 
the same sex, w-hether or not such friendship can properly be termed 
homosexual. It is scarcely necessary to refer to In Memoriam, in 
which Tennyson enshrined his affection for bis early friend, Arthur 
Hallam, and developed a picture of the universe on the basis of that 
affection. The poems of Edward Oacroft Lefroy are notable, and Mr. 
John Garabril Nicholson has prirately issued several volumes of verso 
(A Chaplet of Southernxcood, A Garland of Ladslove, etc.) showing 
delicate charm combined with high technicol skill. Some books mainly 

1 It is scarcely necessary to add that the same principle is 
adaptable to the case of homosexual women. “In all sueh cases,” 
writes an American woman physician, “I would recommend that the 
moral sense be trained and fostered, and the persons allowed to keep 
their individualitv, being taught to remember always that they are 
different from others, rather sacrificing their own feelings or hap¬ 
piness when neccBsnn’. It is good discipline for them, and will sen-e 
in the long run to bring them more favor and affection than any other 
course This qunlity or idiosyncrasy is not essentially evil, but, if 
riglitlv used, may prove a blessing to others and a power for good in 
the life of the individual; nor does it reflect any discredit upon it» 

possessor." 
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or ontirely written in prose may fairly be iiK-liidoil in tlic same group, 
Sik)i are In the Key of Wuc, by Jolm AJ<lington Symonds, and the 
Memoirs of Arthur llmnxUnn (]>ub]i»<hed anonymously by u well-known 
author. A. C. Bensonin wliicii on somewhat Platonic lines the idea 
is worl<e<l out that the individual snlTerer must pass “from the love 
of one fair form to the love of abstract beauty'* and “from the con- 
tt'rnplntion of his own sufTering to the con^^idcration of the root of all 
human sufTering/^ 

As regrxrds the modern i>oetic literature of feminine Immosexuality 
there is probably nothing to put beside the various volumes—pathetio 
in tlieir brave simplicity and sincerity—of “Ren^* Vivien’’ (see onfc, 
p. 200). Most other feminine singers of homosexuality have cautiously 
thrown n veil of heterosexuality over their songs. 

Novels of a more or less definitely homosexual tone are now very 
numerous in English, French, German, and other languagi*s, In English 
tlie homosexuality is for the most part veiled and iho narrative deals 
largely with sehool-lifo and lioys in order that the emotional and 
romantic character of the relations described may appear more naturah 
Thus an anonymously published hook by II, O. Sturgis (1891), 

doscril>ed the devotion of a l)oy to an older l)oy at Eton ami his death 
at an early age, Ja^par Tristram, by A. W. Clarke (1899), again, is 
a Well- written sti>ry of a schoolboy frien<lslup of hoiuosexunl tone; a 
boy is reprosoiited as feeling attraction to boys who are like girls, and 
a girl hccaine attractive to the hero Wenuse she is like a lioy^ and re¬ 
calls her brother >vhom lie had formerly loved. Thv Car*fcn Ooil: A 
Talc of T\ro Boyn^ by Forrest Iteid (1905), is another rather similar 
lK)ok, in its way a charming nn<l delicately writtem iilyll. hnrt: A 
Metno^amhnn (1000), by **Xavier Mayne” (the pseudonym of nn 
American author, who has also written The Inierscxcs)^ privately 
issued at Naples, is a l)ook of n different class, representing the 
frankly homosexual passion of two mutually*^ attracted men, an Eng¬ 
lishman >vho is suppos4Hl to write iho story* and a llungiiriun officeri 
it emlK^dies a notnblo narrative of homosexual development which is 
probably* more or loss real. 

In French there aro a number of novels dealing with hemosex* 
uality, sometimes synipathctically, sometimes with artistic indiffor* 
once, sometimes satirically*. Aiidr6 Oide (in Ulinmoralisic and other 
books), Rachildo (Madamo Vallctte), Willy (in the ^vell-kno^vn 
Ctatuiixic series) may* be mentioned, among other writers of more or 
less distinction, who linvo once or of toner dealt with homosexuality# 
Special reference should bo made to the Belgian author George 
Eekhouil, whose EscaUVigor (prosccuto<l at Bruges on its publication) 
ts a book of apccin) power# The homosexual storica of Esseboc, of 
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which L’Elu (1002) is considered Die best, arc of a romantic and 
eontimcntal character. Lucicn- (1010)> by Binet Valmcr, is a penetrat¬ 
in'' ami .scarcely sympathetic study of inversion. Nortal s Lea Adolea- 
cents J’assionn^s (already mentioned, p. 325) is u notably intimato 
and precise study of honiosexiialitj' in French schools. It would be 
ciusy to mention many others. 

In Germany during recent years many novels of homosexual 
character have been published. They are not usually, it would ?ecni, 
of high literary character, hut are sometimes notable as being more or 
loss disguised narratives of real fact, IJody’s A us l^incs ilanncs J/dd- 
ckenjahrrn is s;ii<l to bo a faithful autobiography. l)er Xeuc Wert her: 
eine Ilcllcnische Pa^siofis^ffcschichtc by Xarkissos (1902) is also said 
to be authentic. AnoUier book that may be mentioned is Kouradin’a 
Ein Jungcr Plaios: Aus dem Lebcn eincs Bntghcisics (1914). The 
German Ixdlrtri.stic literature of homosexuality, as well as that ol 
other countries, will be found achHiuately suminarired and criticised by 
Numa Praetorius in the volumes of the jQkrbuch fur scxucHe Ztoiseheu^ 
siujen. See aloe llireehfehrs Die UomosexuaUtdt^ pp. 47 and 1018 
ei seq. 

It is by some such method of sclf-trcatmcnt as this tliat 
most of the more highly intclIigCDt mca and women whose his> 
tories I have already briefly recorded have at last slowly and 
instinctively reached a condition of relative health and peace, 
both physical and moral. The method of self-restraint and self- 
cultu.re, without self-repression, seems to bo the most rational 
method of dealing with sexual inversion when tliat condition is 
really organic and deeply rooted. It is better that a man should 
be enabled to make the best of his own strong natural instincts, 
with all their disadvantages, than that he should be unsexed and 
perverted, crushed into a position which he has no natural 
aptitude to occupy. As both IvalFalovich and F6r6 have in¬ 
sisted, it is the ideal of chastity, ratlier than of normal sexuality, 
W’hich tlic congenital invert should hold before his eyes. Ho 
may not have in him the making of Vhomme nioyen sensnel; he 
may have in him the making of a saint.* What good work in 

1 Tlio existence of nn nfUnity between homoBcxunllty nnd the 
religioiiH teinpcraroent Ima been referred to in eh. i as recognized lu 
many parts of the world. See, for a more extended discussion, Hor- 
neffor, />er Pnester, and Blocb, Die ProatUutioi^ yol.i, pp. 101-KO 
The paychoanalysU have also touched on this poiD%t thus Pflster, Dh 
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llie world the inverted may do is shown by the historical ex- 
aniples of distinguislieJ inverts; and. wliile it is certainly tme 
tliat those considerations apply chiclly to the fmer-'^Tainod 
nature.^, the histories I haye hronght togethei sutlice to show tlnvt 
such natures constitute a considerable projrortion of inverts, 
'riie helplessly ^osvs sexual apj)ctite cannot thus he influenced; 
hut that remains true whether the apjictite is homosexual or 
heterosexual, and nothing is gained by enabling it to feed on 
M omen a.s well a.s on men. 

A strictly ascetic life, it needs scarcely be said, is with 
diflictilty ])ossible for all persons, either homosexual or hetero¬ 
sexual. It is, however, outside the province of the pliysician to 
recommend his inverted patients to live ne<-ording to their homo¬ 
sexual impulses, even when tliose impulses seem to be natural to 
the ])erson displaying them. The most that the j>hysician is 
entitled to do, it seems to me, is to pre.sent the situation clearly, 
and leave to the patient a decision for which he m\ist himself 
accept tiic responsibility. Forel goes so far as to say that he 
sees no reason why inverts should not build cities of their own 
and marry each other if they so please, since they can do no 
liarm to normal adults, while children can bo protected from 
them.i Such notions are, liowever, too far removed from our 
existing social conventions to be worth serious consideration. 

The M^ndpoint hero tnkon up, it nmy Im* rcniorkod, by no moans 
donic.H U> tbo invert a rig1)t to tlie fiilfi)hnont of his impulses. Xuina 
Praetorremarks it wouhl seem justly, that while the invert nnist 
properly he M'urned against unnatural sexual license, and while those 
who are capable of continence do well to proser\'c it^ to deny all rijfht 
to sexnal activity to the invert merely eanses those inverts who are 
incapable of self-control to throw recklessly aside nil restraints {Zeii- 
schrift fiir 8C<tuclle Zkoischenstufen, vol. viii, 1000, p. 720). The invert 
has the right to sexual indulgence, it may he, but be has also the 
duty to accept the full responsibility for his own actions, and the 

Fromminffkcit (}c8 Ora/ea von Zinsendorf (1910), argues that tJio 
founder of the pietistic sect of the lierrenhutcr was of sublimated 
homosexual (or bisexual) temperament. 

1 Forel, Oic Scsuellc FrafjCy p, 628. Such ideas are, of oourtO; 
often put forward by imports themselves. 
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necessity to recognize the present attitude of the society he tires in. 
He cannot bo advised to set iiimself in violent opposition to that 
society* 

The world will not be a tolerable place for pronounced inverts 
until they are better under&tood, and that will involve a radical change 
in general and even iiie<lical opinion. An inverted physician^ of high 
character and successful in liis> profession^ writes to me on this point; 
‘‘Tlie first, and easiest, thing to do, it seems to me, is to convince 
the medical profession that we unfortunate people are not only as 
sane, but as moral, as our normal brothers; and tliat we arc even more 
alive to the supreme necessity of self'control (necessary from every 
point of view) than they. It is not license we want^ but justice; it is 
the cruelty and prejudice of convention which we wish to abolish—not 
the proper and just indignation of society with crimes against Uie 
social onler. We want to make it possible for us to aatisf}* our inborn 
instincts (which are not concerned essentially with sexual acts, so 
called, alone) without thereby becoming criminals. One of us who 
would, under any circumstances, scduco a person of bis own sex of 
immatxire age, and particularly one whose sexual complexion W'as 
unknown, deserves the severe punishment which would bo idcUk! out to 
a normal person who did tbo same to a young girl—no more/ while, 
80 long as no public o/Tcnse is given, there should be no pctuilty or 
obloquy wfuitevcr attached to sexual acts committed with full consent 
between mature persons. The.Hc acts may or may not bo wrong and 
immoral, just as sexual acts between mature persons of difTerent sexes 
may or may not be wrong or immoral. But in neither cose has tbo law 
any concern; and public opinion should make no distinction between 
the two* It is in the highest degree im|>ortant that it should bo clearly 
understood that wo >vaDt no relaxation of moral obligations. At present 
wo sufTer an inconceivably cruel wrong/' 

We have always to remember, and there is, indeed, no pos¬ 
sibility of forgetting, that tlio question of homosexuality is a 
social question. Within certain limits> the gratification of tbo 
normal sexual impulse, even outside marriage, arouses no gen¬ 
eral or profound indignation; and is regarded as a private mat¬ 
ter; rightly or wrongly, the gratification of the homosexual 
impulse is regarded as a public matter. This attitude is more 
or less exactly reflected in the law. Thus it happens that when¬ 
ever a man is openly detected in a homosexual act, however ex¬ 
emplary his life may previously have been, however admirable 
it may still be in all other relations, every ordinarj’ normal citt- 
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zeiL however licentious and pleasure-loving his own life may be, 
feels it a moral duty to regard the offender as hopelessly damned 
and to help in hounding him out of society. At ver^' brief in¬ 
tervals cases occur, and without reaching tlie ne\vspaj)ers are 
more or less widely known, in which distinguished men in 
various fields, not seldom cle^g^•men, suddenly disappear from 
tlie country or commit suicide in conseq\iencc of some such 
exposure or the throat of it. It is probable that many obscure 
tragedies could find tlioir explanation in a homosexual cause. 

Some of the various tragic ways in which homoaoxual passions are 
revealed to society may be illustrated by the following comiiiunJcation 
from a correspondent, not himself inverted, wlio here narrates cases that 
ramo under his obfier^'ation in various [uxits of the Ihutcnl States. The 
rases referred to will be known to many, but I have disguised the names 
of persons and places: — 

'*At the age of 14 I was a chorister at-church, whose choir* 

master, an Englishman named M. W. was an accomplished man, 
seemingly a perfect gentleman, and a devout churchman. He never 
seemed to care for the society of lodios, never mingled much with the 
men, hut sought companionship with the choristers of my age. lie fro* 
quently visited at the homes of his favorites, to tea, and when he asked 
the jiarents* conwnt for George’s or Frank’s company on an excursion or 
to the theater, and then to s|K'nd the night with him, such request was 
invariably granted. I slmll ever rememlier my first night with him; he 
began by fondling and caressing me, quieting my alarm by assurances of 
not hurting me, and after invoking me to secrecy and with promises of 
many future pleasures, I consented to his desire or pission, which he 
seemed to satisfy by an attempt at fcltatio. Was this depra^ntyT 
I would say 'NoT after reading his subsequent confession, found in his 
room after his death by suicide. This was brought about by his too 
intimate relations with the rector’s son who contracted St. Vitus’s dance 
and in the delirium of a fever that followed from ner>*ous exhaustion 
told of him and bis doings. A thorough investige.tion took place and M. 
fled, a bix)kon*hearted and disgraced man, who, as the result of remorse, 
relentless persecution, and exposure through several years, ended his life 
by drowning himself. In his confession he spoke of having been raised 
under a very strong moral restraint and having lived an exemplary life, 
with the exception of this strange desire that his will-power could not 
control. 

"‘The next case is that of C. II. Ho came of an old family of brainy 
men who have, and do yet> occupy prominent places in the pulpit and 
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the bar, and woa himself a gifted young attomoy. I knew him inti^ 
mately, as for six years he was a close neighbor and we were associated 
in lodge-work. He was an offominate little fellow: height, 5 feet 2 
inches; weight, 105 pounds; very near*sighted; and he had a light 
voice, not a treble or falsetto, but still a voice that detracted Tnaterinlly 
from the beautiful rhetoric that flowed from bis lips. He had sensed 
his country as its representative in tho Legislature and had received 
the nomination for senator, over a hard-foiight political battle. The 
last canvass and speeches were made at a town which was, in con sc** 
quence, crowded. Tlmt night H. had to occupy a room with n stranger, 
named E., a travelling salesman. There were two beds in this room. 
Mr. E., on the following day told several people that during the night 
ho was awakened by H., who hod come o%'er to his bed and had his 
mouth on his ^person,* and that he had threatened to kick him out of 
the room, but that H. pleaded with him and fell on his knees and swore 
that he hod been overcome by a passion that ho had heretofore <\>n- 
trolled, and begged of him not to expose him. These facts coming to 
the notice of his opponenU, within twenty-four hours, they hastened to 
take advantage of it by placarding H. as a second Oscar Wilde, anil 
stating the facts as far ns decency and the law* alloNved. II.'s friends 
came to him and gave him one of two alternatives: if guilty, either 
to kill himself or leave that section forever; if not guilty, to slay his 
traduccr, E. II. aflinned his innocence, and in company with two 

friends, C. and J., took the train for-Learning tlierc that E. atm 

at a towTi twelve miles east, they hired a fast livery and drove over¬ 
land. They found E. at the station, awaiting the arrival of a train. 
H., with a pistol, strode forward and in his excitement said: ^ou 
cxjwsed me, did youf Keing ncar-aighled, his aim proved wide of the 
mark. E. sprang forward and grappled with H. for possession of tho 
pistol, and w’os fired upon by C. and J., wlio shot him in the bock. He 
expired in a few minutes, his last statement being to Uie effect that IT. 
was guilty as tuxruscd. IL, C., and J. were Bontenced to the penitentiary 
for life. During my six years' acquaintance with 11. I knew of nothing 
derogatory to his character, nor liaa anyone ever como forward to sny 
that on any other occasion he ever displayed this wcaknoss. I know 
his early life had a pure atmosphere, as ho was an only child and the 
Idol of both his parenta, who builded high their hopes of his future 
success, and who survive this disgrace, but arc broken-hearted. 

-The next case is that of tho Rev. T. W., professor at the Univor- 

Bity of_Mr W. is a scholarly gentleman, affable in his address, 

eloquent in hi* oratory, and a fine claasicnl scholar. He was exposed by 
some of his students, who. to use a slang phrase, accused him of ^ing 
a ‘head-worker/ At his examination by the faculty ho confessed hi._ 
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and said Jie could not control his xinUoly p;ission. His rosig* 
nation was accepted both by the clniroh and the college, and he left. 

*‘I know of a few other cases that have their peculiar traits, and 
am conlidcnt that those porsims did not become possessed of this habit 
throtigh the flo-calliHl ‘indiscretions of youth,' as in every case their 
early life was freer from con ta mi nation than that of 90 jK?r cent, of the 
boys who, on reaching man’s estate, have, like myself, no desire to 
deviate from the old-fashioned way formulated by our ancient sire, 
Adam.” 

It can scarcely be said that the con?oiousiicss of this atti- 
tude of society is favorable to the invert’s attainment of a fairly 
sane and well-balanced strife of mind. This is, indeed, one of 
tl;c jrreat ditliculties in his way, and often causes him to waver 
between extremes of melancholia and egotistic exaltation. We 
regard all homosexuality with absolute and unmitigated disgust 
Wo have been taught to venerate Alexander the Great, Epjun- 
inondas, Socrates, and otiicr antique heroes; but they are 
safely buried in the remote past, and do not affect our scorn of 
homosexuality in the present. 

It was in the fourtli century, at Rome, that tlio strong mod¬ 
ern opposition to homosexuality was first clearly formulated in 
law.i Tl)e Homan race bad long been decaying; sexual perver¬ 
sions of all kinds flourislicd; the population was dwindling. At 
the same time, Christianity, vidth its Judaic-Pauline antagonism 
to homosexuality, was rapidly spreading. The statesmen of the 
day. anxious to quicken the failing pulses of national life, util¬ 
ized this powerful Christian feeling. Constantine, Theodosius, 
and Vnlentiuian all passed laws against homosexuality, the last, 
at all events, ordaining as penalty the vindiccs faminiv; but 
their enactments do not seem to have been strictlv carried out. 
In the year Justinian, professing terror of certain famines, 
eartliquakes, and pestilences in which he saw the mysterious 
“rec*ompenso which was meet” prophesied by St. Paul,2 issued 

1 Romiin Inw previously scorns to have boon contincd in this matter 
to the protection of hoyt). Tho Scantinian and other Roman laws against 
paiclorasty sonin to have In^on usually a dead letter. See, for various 
notes and references, W. O, Holmes, The Age of Justinian and Theodara^ 
vok i, p. 121. 

2 Epistle to tho Romans, chapter i, versea 20-7. 
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his edict condemning unnatural offenders to the sword, ‘Hest as 
the result of these impious acts” (as the preamble to his Novella 
77 has it) “whole cities should perish, together with their in- 
Imbitants; for we are taught by Holy Scripture that through 
tliese acts cities have perished with' the men in them.”* This 
tdicd; (which Justinian followed up by a fresh ordinance to the 
same effect) constituted the foundation of legal enactment and 
social opinion concerning the matter in Europe for thirteen 
hundred years.2 In France the vindtces flamma survived to the 
last; St. Louis bad handed over tliese sacrilegious offenders to 
the Church to be burned; in 1750 two pe<lerasts were burned in 
the Place de Grdve, and only a few years before the Eevolution a 
Capuchin monk named Pascal was also burned. 

After the Revolution, however, began a new movement, 
which has continued slowly and steadily ever since, though it 
still divides European nations into tiro groups. Justinian, 
Charlemagne, and St. Louis had insisted on the sin and sac¬ 
rilege of sodomy as the ground for its punishment^ It was 
doubtless largely as a religious offense that the Code Napoleon 
omitted to punish it. The French law makes a clear and logical 
distinction between crime on the one hand, vice and irreligion 
on the other, only concerning itself with the former. Homo¬ 
sexual practices in private, between two consenting adult parties, 
whether men or women, are absolutely unpunished by the Code 
Naifoleon and by French law of today. Only under three con¬ 
ditions does the homosexual act come under the cognizance of 


1 In practice this penalty of death api»ear8 to have been some- 
tiroes commuted to ablation of the se.vual organs. 

2 For a full sketch of the IcgJil enactments against homosexual 
intercourse in ancient und mo<lerii tinics, set* Nunia Proctorius, Dio 
Btraflichen Bestimmungen gegen den gloichgcsclilochllichpii \ eikehr,' 
Jahrbuch fUr sexuelte Zu>uehm3tufen, vol. i, pp. 97-168. This writer 
point 4 i out that Justinian, and still more clearly, Pius \, in the six* 
tcenth centun- distinguished between occasional homosexuality and deep- 
rooted inversion, habitual offenders alone, not those who had only been 

guilty once or twice, being punished. -xu l t- * 

3 The influence of tlie supposed connection of sodomy with unbelief, 
Idolatry, and heresy in arousing tlie horror of it among ^rlicr religions 
has heith emphasized by Wcstermorck, The Ongtn and Dcvcl^ment of 
Ihs M<yral /aeaa, voK p. 486 et sej. 
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the law as a crime : (1) when there is outrage public a Ja pudeur, 
— i.c., when the act is perfonnecl in public or with a possibility 
of witnesses; (5) whoji iherc? is violenc-e or absence of ccjnsent, in 
whatever (leffn'e the act may have been consummated; (8) when 
one of tlu* parties is under age, or unable to give valid consent; 
in some cases it appears possible to apply Article 334 of the 
])eiial code, dirc'ctcd against habitual excitation to debauch of 
young jxTsons of eitlier sex under the age of 21. 

'Phis method of dealing witli unnatural offenses has spread 
wi(lel\\ at first hccausc* of the jK)litical influence of Franco, and 
more recenfly because such an attitude has commended itself 
oil its merits. In Belgium the law is similar to that of the Code 
Nofnilion, as it is also in Italy, Spain, I^ortugal, Ilouraania, 
.ra[»an, and numerous South American lands. In Switzerland 
tlie law is a little vague and varies slightly in the dilTerent 
cantons, but it is not severe; in Cicneva and some other cantons 
there is no |H'nalty; the general tendency is to inflict brief im- 
pri.sonment when serious complaints have been lodged, and ciuses 
can sometimes be settled privately by the magistrate. 

The only large hhiropcan countries in which homosexuality 
per sc remains a penal otfense appear to be Germany, Austria, 
Kus.siii, and England. In several of tlio Gennan States, such as 
Bavaria and Hanover, simple liomosexuality formerly went 
unpunished, hut when the laws of Pnissia were in 1871 applied 
to the new German Empire this ceased to be the ease, and un- 
nniural carnality between moles became an offense against the 
law. This article of the German Code (Section 175) has 
caused gi’cat discussion and much practical difficulty, because, 
although the terms of the law make it necessary to understand 
by nidernaiurlu'he Vnzuchl other practices besides perdxcatio^ 
not every homosexual jiractice is included; it must be some 
practice resembling normal coitus. There is a widespread 
opinion that this article of the code should be abolished; i| 
appears that at one time an authoritative committee pronounced 
in favor of tliis step, and their jiroposition came near adoption. 
The Austrian law is somewhat similar to the German, but it 
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applies to 'women as well as to men; this is logical, for tliere 
is no reason why homosexuality should be punished in men and 
left unpunished in women. In Russia the law against homo¬ 
sexual practices appears to be very severe, involving, in some 
cases, banishment to Siberia and deprivation of civil rights; but 
it can scarcely be rigorously executed. 

The existing law in England is severe, but simple. Carnal 
knowledge per anum of either a man or a woman or an animal 
is punishable by a sentence of penal servitude witlx not less than 
three 3 ears, or of imjxrisonmeut with not more than two years. 
Even “gross indecency” between males, however privately com¬ 
mitted, has been since 1865 a penal offense.* The clause is 
open to criticism. With the omission of the words “or private,” 
it xvould be sound and in harmony with the most enlightened 
European legislation; but it must be pointed out tliat an act 
only becomes indecent xvhen those who perform it or witness it 
regard it as indec-ent. The act which brought each of us into 
tlie world is not indecent; it would bec*oine so if carried on in 
public. If txvo male persons, who have reache<l years of dis¬ 
cretion, consent together to perform some act of sexual intimacy 
in private, no indecency has been committed. If one cf tlie 
consenting parties subsequently proclaims the act, indecency may 
doubtlc.ss be created, as may happen also in the case of normal 
6e.xual intercourse, but it seems contrar}' to good policy that 
such proclamation should convert the act itself into a penal 
offense. Moreover, “gross indecency” between males usually 
means some form of mutual masturbation; iio penal code regards 
masturbation as an. offense, and there seems to be no sufficient 
reason why mutual masturbation sliould be so regarded.^ The 


1 “Anv male person who in public or private comniiU. or is a 
party to the conimisaion of, or procure* or attempt* to proinire the 
commiMlon by any male person of, any act of gross iiidei^cj with 

another male person, ehall V guilty of » 

victod thereof, shall be liable at the discretion of O’® “^r *' 

oned for any term not exceeding two yenw, W ?ewrt 

2Thi8 noint is brouidit forward by Dr. LCon de R^c in hm re wrt 

on “I/InversTon la X"ri89r The 

(BrusseU) Congre* of Criminal Anthropology in 1892. The eamo 

point la inaisted on by aome of my ^orreapondenta. 
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main point to be insured is that no hoy or girl who has not 
reached years of discretion should be seduced or abused by an 
older j>crson, and this point is equally well guaranteed on tlie 
basis introduced by the Code Napoleon. However shameful, dis¬ 
gusting, personally immoral, and indirectly antisocial it may be 
for two adult persons of the same sex, men or women, to consent 
together to perform an act of sexual intimacy in private, there is 
no sound or ade(iuate ground for constituting such act a penal 
offense by law. 

One of the most serious objections to the legal recognition 
of private “gross indecency” is the obvious fact that only in the 
rarest cases can such indecency become kno^vn to tlie police, and 
we thus perpetrate what is very much like a legal farce. “The 
breaking of few laws,” as Moll truly observes, regarding the Ger¬ 
man law, “so often goes unpunished as of this.” It is the same 
in England, as is amply evidenced hy the fact that, of the 
English sexual inverts, whose histories I have obtained, not one, 
so far as I am aware, has ever appeared in a police-court on this 
charge. 

It may further ho pointed out that legislation against homo¬ 
sexuality has no clear elTect either in diminishing or increasing 
its prevalence. This must necessarily be so os regards the kernel 
of tlie homosexual group, if we are to regard a considerable pro¬ 
portion of cases as congenital. In France homosexuality per so 
has been untouched by the law for a century; yet it abounds, 
chiefly, it seems, among the lowest in the community; although 
tlie law is silent, social feeling is strong, and when—as has been 
the case in one instance—a man of undoubted genius has his 
name associated with this pen'crsion it becomes difficult or im¬ 
possible for the admirers of his work to associate with him per¬ 
sonally; very few cases of homosexuality have been recorded in 
France among the more intelligent classes; the literature of 
homosexuality is there little more than tlie literature of male 
prostitution, as described by police-officials, and ns carried on 
largely for the benefit of foreigners. In Germany and Austria, 
where the law against homosexuality is severe, it abounds also 
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perhaps to a much greater extent tlian in France it certainly 
assorts itself more vigorously; a far greater number of cases have 
been recorded than in any other country, and the German litera¬ 
ture of homosexuality is very extensive, often issued in popular 
ionu, and sometimes enthusiastically eulogistic. In England 
the law is exceptionally severe; yet, according to the eridence of 
those who have an international acquaintance with tliese matters, 
homosexuality is fully as prevalent as on the Continent; some 
would say that it is more so. Much the same is true of the 
United States, though tliere is less to be seen on the surface. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that legislative enactments have 
ver}' much influence on the prevalence of homosexualitj*. The 
chief effect seems to be that the attempt at suppression arouses 
the finer minds among sexual inverts to undertake tlie entliusias- 
tic defense of homosexuality, wliile coarser minds are stimulated 
to cynical bravado.2 

As regards tlie pre%'alcncc of homosexuality in the United States, 
I moy quote from a well-informed American correspondent: — 

"The groat prevalence of sexual inversion in Anieriean cities is 
shown by the wide kno\vl(Hlge of its existence. Xinety-nine normal men 
out of a himdrcd have been accosted on the streets by inverts, or have 
among their acquaintances men whom they know to be sexually inverted. 
Evciyone has seen inverts and knows what they arc. The public ntti* 
tilde toward them is generally a negative one—indifference, amusement, 
contempt. 

"The world of sexual inverte is, indeed, a large one in any 
American city, and it is a community distinctly organized—words, cus¬ 
toms, traditions of its own; ond every city has its numerous meeting- 


lit is o remarkable and perhaps significant fact that, while homo- 
Sexuality id today in absolute disrepute in France, it was not so under 
the less tolerant law of the seventeenth and eigh^nth conUncs. The 
Due de Gesvres^ as described by Besenval {MHnoires, p. 1^), was a 
welbmarked invert of feminine type, impotent, and publicly affcctjng nil 
the manners of women; yet he was treated with consideration. In 1087 
Madame, the motlier of the Regent, writes implying that all the young 
men and manv of the old" practised pederasty: H ny a ^ue Ics yrm r/« 
commim aiment tea femmea. The marked tendency to inversion in 
the French royal family at this time is well known. 

2 A man with homosexual habits. I have 
would be sorry to see the English law changed, as then he would find 

no pleasure 'n his practices. 
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places: certain churches where inverts con^egato; certain caf6s well 
Known for the inverted character of their patrons; certain streets 
when*, at night, every fifth man is an invert. Tlic inverts have their 
own ‘el 111w/ with nightly meetings. Tlieso ‘clubs* are, really^ dance- 
Imlls, :ittnelie<l to safootts, and presided over by the proprietor of the 
f«i!<xni. himself alm^^t invariably an Invert, as arc all the waiters and 
DUisicians. The friHpicnters of these places are male st^Kual inverts 
(nsiiully ranging from 17 to 30 years of age); sightseers find no diffi- 
enity in gaining entrance; truly, they are wcleomed for the drinks 
they buy for the company—and other reasons. Singing and dancing 
turns by certain favorite perfornuTS are the features of these gatherings, 
with nmeh gossip and drinking at the small tables ranged along th*5 
four walls o( tlio room. The habituOs of theso places are, gimerally, 
inverts <»f the most pronouneed type, i.e., the completely fern ini no in 
voice aiut manners, with the ehuruetcristic hip motion in their walk; 
thoiigli I have never seen any upjwoaeh to feminine dress there, doubt¬ 
less the desire for it is not wanting ami only police regulations 
ndegale it to other occasions and pliiees. You will rightly infer that 
the [Kiliee know of these places and endure their e.^istence for a con¬ 
sideration; it is not unusual for the inquiring stranger to be directed 
there by a j)oliceman.^* 

11ie Oscar Wilde trial (sec p. 48), with its wide publicity, 

and the fundamental nature of the questions it suggt'sted, appears to 
have generally contributed to give definiteness and self-consciousness to 
t)ie manifestntions of homoiH'xuality, and to have aroused inverts to 
take up a definite attitude. I have been assured in several cjunrU>rs 
that this is m> and that sinoo that case the manifestations of homo¬ 
sexuality have l>ctx>me more pronounced. One correspondent writes: — 

“Tp to the time of tho Oscar Wilde trial I bad not known wljot 
the condition of the law was. The moral question in itself—its relation 
to my own life nml that of my friends—I reckoned I had solved; but 
I now' luid to ask myself how far I was justifliHl in not only breaking 
the hnv, but in lieiiig tho cause of n like breach in others, and others 
younger than myself. I hove never allowed the diefum of tho law to 
interfere Nvilh what 1 doomed to bo a moral development in any youth 
for whom I am responsible. I cannot say that Uic trial made mo alter 
my course of life, of tho rightness of which I was too comincingly 
persuaded, hut it inaile me much more careful, and it probably sharp¬ 
ened my souse of resjMmsibility for tho young. Reviewing the results 
of the trial as a whole, it doubtless did incalculable harm, and it inten- 
eifled our national vice of hyi>ocriHy. But I think it also may have 
done some good in that it made those who, like myself, have thought 
«nd experienced deeply in tho matter—and these must be no small few— 
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ready to strike a blow, when tho time comes, for what wo deem to be 
right, honorable, and clean/' 

From America a huly writes with reference to the moral pcsitioc 
of inverts, though without allusion to the WiMe trial:— 

^‘Inverts should have the courngo and independence to l>o them* 
selves, and to demand an investigation. If one strives to live honorably, 
and considers the greaU»fit good to tho greatest number, it is not a 
crimo nor a disgrace to he an invert. I do not need Uie law to defend 
me, neither do I desire to have any concessions made for mo, nor do I 
ask my friends to sacrifice their ideals for me. I too have ideals which 
I shall always hold. All that I desire—and I claim it na my right—id 
the freedom to exercise this divine gift of loving, which is not a menace 
to society nor a disgrace to me. Let it once be understood that tlio 
average invert is not a moral degenerate nor a mental deg*merate, but 
simply a man or a woman who is less highly specialized, loss completely 
difiTerentiated, than other men and Momcn, and I believe the prejudice 
against them will disappear, and if they Mve upriglitly they will sure); 
win the esteem and oonsidemtion of all thoughtful people. I know 
M'hat it means to an invert—who feels himself set apart from the rest 
of mankind—to find one human heart who inisU him and understands 
him, and I know how almost impossible this is, and will be, until tho 
world is made aware of these 

But, while the law has had ito more influcuce in repressing 
abnormal sexuality than, wherever it has tried to do so, it has 
had in repressing the normal sexual instinct, it has served to 
foster another offense. What is called blackmailing in England, 
cJiantcuje in Prance, and Erpressiuig in Germany—in other 
words, the extortion of money by tlireats of exposing some real 
or fictitious offense—finds its chief field of activity in connection 
with homosexuality.! Xo doubt the removal of tlie penalty 
against simple homosexuality does not abolish blackmailing, as 
the existence of this kind of chantage in France shows, but it 
renders its success less probable. 

On all these grounds, and taking into consideration tlic fact 
that tlie tendency of modem legislation generally, and the con- 

1 Blackmnlling appears to be the moftt ecrioux rlxk which the 
invert runs. Hirs^ifeli) xtatee in an interesting xtudy of blnckniailing 
Uahrhuch fur aewuelle Zwiaohenatufen, April, 1013) Uiat his experi* 
ence allows that among 10,000 homoaexual peraona hardly one fnlla a 
victim to the law, but over 3000 are victimized by blaekmailera. 

. 
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ponpu? of autlioritative opinion in all countries, arc in this direc¬ 
tion. it seems reasonable to conclude tliat neither “sodomy’ (t.e., 
iviiiiU'iio incnihri in aniim hotninU vel mnlieris) nor “gross 
indeccncv*’ ought to be penal ofTcnses, exc-ept under certain 
special circumstances. That is to say, that if two persons of 
either or both sexes, having reached years of discretion,* pri¬ 
vately consent to practise some perverted mode of sexual rela- 
tionsliip, tlie law cannot be called upon to interfere. It should 
be the function of the law in this matter to prevent violence, to 
protect the young, ;uul to preserve public order and decency. 
Udiatever laws are laid down beyond this must bo left to the 
individuals tliemselves, to the moralists, and to social opinion. 

At the same time, and while such a moditication in the law 
seems to be reasonable, the change etTected would be less con¬ 
siderable than may appear at first sight. In a very large propor¬ 
tion, indeed, of cases hoys arc involved. It is instnictive to 
observe that in Ijcgludic's 24G cases (including victims and 
aggressors together) in l-'rance, 127, or more than half, were 
l)ctwcen the ages of 10 and 20, and 82, or exactly one-third, were 
between the ages of 10 and 14. A very considerable field of 
operation is thus still loft for the law, whatever proportion of 
cases may meet with no other penalty than social opinion. 

That, however, social opinion—law or no law—will speak 
with no uncertain voice is very evident. Once homosexuality 
was ])rimarily a question of population or of religion. Now we 
hear little either of its economic aspects or of its sacrilcgious- 
ncss; it is for us primarily a disgiisting abomination, i.e., a mat¬ 
ter of taste, of esthetics; and, while unsj>cakably ugly to the 
majority, it is proclaimed as beautiful by a small minority. I 
do not know that wo need find fault with this esthetic method of 
judging homosexnnlily. But it scarcely lends itself to legal 
purposes. To ind\dgo in violent denunciation of the disgusting 
nature of homosexuality, and to measure the sentence by the 


1 KrnJTt-Ebiiig would place thi* ape not xindcr 10. tlie age at which 
in England girls may lepilly con.-ent to normal sexual intercourse 
(Psychopathia Sexualia, 1893, p. 419). It certainly should not be lower. 
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disgust aroused, or to regret, as one Englisli judge is reported to 
have regretted when giving sentence, that ^‘gross indecency” is 
not punishable by death, is to import utterly foreign considera¬ 
tions into tlie matter. The judges who yield to this temptation 
would certainly never allow themselves to be consciously influ¬ 
enced on the bench by their political opinions. Tet esthetic 
opinions are quite as foreign to law as political opinions. An 
act docs not become criminal because it is disgusting. To eat 
excrement, as Moll remarks, is extremely disgusting, but it is 
not criminal. The confusion which thus exists, even in the legal 
mind, behveen the disgusting and the criminal is additional 
evidence of tlie undesirability of the legal penalty for simple 
homosexuality. At the same time it shows that social opinion 
is amply adequate to deal with the manifestations of inverted 
sexuality. So much for tlie legal aspects of sexual inversion. 

But while there can be no doubt about the amply adequate 
character of the existing social reaction to all manifestations of 
perverted sexuality, the question still remains how far not merely 
the law, but also tlie state of public opinion, should be modifled 
in the light of such a psychological study as we have here under^ 
taken. It is clear tliat this public opinion, molded chiefly or en¬ 
tirely with reference to gross vice, tends to be unduly violent in 
its reaction. What, then, is the reasonable attitude of society 
toward thj congenital sexual invert? It seems to lie in thd 
avoidance of two extremes. On the one hand, it cannot be ex¬ 
pected to tolerate the invert who flouts his perversion in its face, 
and assumes that, because he would rather take Ills pleasure udtli 
a soldier or a policeman than with their sisters, he is of finer 
clay than the vulgar herd. On the other, it might well refrain 
from crushing with undiscerning ignorance beneath a burden of 
shame the subject of nn abnormality which, as wo have seen, has 
not been found incapable of flue uses. Inversion is an abcrnir 
tion from the usual course of nature. But the clash of contend¬ 
ing elements which must often mark the history of such a 
deviation results now and again—by no means infrequently—in 
nobler activities than those yielded by the vast majority who aro 
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borti to consume tlic fruits of the eartli. It bears, for the most 
part, its penalty in the structure of its own organism. We are 
bouiul to protect the hclj)less members of society against the 
invert. If we go farther, and seek to destro\* tlie invert liimself 
before be lias sinned against society, we exceed tlie warrant of 
reason, ainl in so doing we may, perliaps, destroy also those 
cliiMn-n of the spirit whiih possess sometimes a greater wortli 
than the cliildreu of the llesh. 

Here we may leave this question of sexual inversion. In 
dealing with it I have sought to avoid that attitude of moral 
superiority which is .«o common in the literature of this subject, 
and have refrained from pointing out how loathsome this phe¬ 
nomenon is, or how hi<leous that. Such an attitude is as much 
out of place in scientiJic investigation as it is in judicial inves¬ 
tigation. and may well be left to the amateur. The physician 
who feels nothing hut disgust at the sight of disease is unlikely 
to bring citlier succor to his patients or instruction to his pupils. 

That the investigation we have here pursued is not only 
profitable to ns in succoring tlio social organism and its mem¬ 
bers, but also in bringing light into the region of sexual psy- 
cliology, is now. 1 hope, clear to everv reader who has followed 
me to this point, 'riiero arc a multitude of social questions 
which we cannot face squarely and honestly unless we possess 
such jireciso knowledge ns has been here brought together con¬ 
cerning the part played by the homosexual tendency in human 
life Jloreover, the study of this perverted tendency stretches 
boyc'id itself; 

“O’er that art 

Which you any adds to Nature, is an art 

That Nature mokes.” 

Pathologj' is but physiology’ working under now conditions. 
The stream of nature still flows into the bent cbannel of sexual 
inversion, and still runs according to law. We liave not wasted 
our time in tJiis toilsome excursion. Witb tbe knowledge here 
gained we are the better equipped to enter upon the study of the 
wider questions of sex. 
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HOMOSEXUALITY AMONG TRAMPS. 

By “Josiait Fltnt.” 

I HAVE made a rather minute study of the tramp class in 
the United States, England, and Germany, but I know it best 
in the States. I have livetl with the tramps there for eight con¬ 
secutive months, besides passing numerous shorter periods in 
their company, and my acquaintance with them is nearly of ten 
years’ standing. My purpose in going among them lias been to 
learn about their life in particular and outcast life in general. 
This can only be done by becoming part and parcel of its mani¬ 
festations. 

There arc two kinds of tramps in the United States: out- 
of-works and ^‘hoboes.” The out-of-works are not genuine 
vagabonds; tlicy really want work and have no B}Tnpathy with 
the hoboes. The latter are the real tramps. They make a busi¬ 
ness of begging—a very good business too—and keep at it, as a 
rule, to the end of their days. Whisky and Wanderlust, or the 
love of wandering, are probably the main causes of their exist¬ 
ence; but many of them are discouraged criminals, men who 
have tried their hand at crime and find that they lack criminal 
wit. They become tramps because they find that life “on the 
road” comes the nearest to the life they hoped to lead. They 
have enough talent to do very well as beggars, bettor, generally 
speaking, then the men who have reached the road simply as 
drunkards; they know more about the tricks of the trade and are 
cleverer in thinking out schemes and stories. All genuine 
tramps in America are, however, pretty much the same, as far 
as manners and philosophy are concerned, and all are equally 

( 359 ) 
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welcome at the ‘Tiang-out.’’* The cla«s of society from which 
tliey are drawn is generally the very lowest of all, but there are 
some hoboes who have come from the very highest, and these 
latter are frequently as vicious and depraved as their less well- 
l»orn brethren. 

Concerning sexual inversion among tramps, there is a great 
deal to be said, and I cannot attempt to tell all I have heard 
about it, l)ut merely to give a general account of the matter. 
Kvery hobo in the Ignited Stales knows what “unnatural inter¬ 
course*’ means, talking about it freely, and, according to my 
finding, every tenth man practises it, and defends his conduct, 
lioys are the victims of this passion. The tramps gain possession 
of these boys in various ways. A common metliod is to stop for 
awhile in some town, and gain acquaintance with the slum chil¬ 
dren. They tell these children all sorts of stories about life “on 
the road,” how they can ride on the railways for nothing, shoot 
Indians, and be "perfcshunnels” (professionals), and they choose 
some boy who specially pleases them. By smiles and flattering 
caresses they let him know that the stories are meant for him 
alone, and before long, if the boy is a suitable subject, he smiles 
back ju.»t ns slyly. In time he learns to think that he is the 
favorite of the tramp, who will take him on his travels, and he 
begins to ]dan secret meetings with the man. The tramp, of 
course, continues to excite his imagination with stories and 
caresses, and some fine night tliere is one boy less in the town. 
On the road tlie lad is called a “prushun,” and his protector a 
“jocker.” The majority of prushuns are between 10 and 15 
years of age, but I have known some under 10 and a few over 
15. Each is compelled by hobo law to let his jocker do with 
him as he will, and many, I fear, learn to enjoy his treatment of 
them. They are also expected to beg in every town they come 
to, any laziness on their part receiving very severe punishment. 

1 Tliia is tilo homo of tho frnternitv. Pmctically it is nnv oorner 
whoro they can lay their heads; but, as a rule, it is either a'lodRinff- 
house, a freiRht-oar, or a nest in tho gross near tho railway wnterinS* 
tank. •' ^ 
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How the act of unnatural intercourse takes place is not en¬ 
tirely clear; the hoboes are not agreed. From wlmt I liave per¬ 
sonally observed I should say that it is usually what tliey call 
“leg-work”’ (intercrural), but sometimes immissio penis in 
antim, the boy, in either case, lying on his stomach. I have lieard 
terrible stories of the physical results to the boy of anal inter¬ 
course. 

One evening, near Cumberland, Pennsylvania, I was an un¬ 
willing witness of one of the worst scenes that can be imagined. 
In company with eight hoboes, I was in a freight-car attachetl to 
a slowly moving train. A colored boy succeeded in scrambling 
into the car, and when the train was well under way again he 
was tripped up and “seduced” (to use the hobo euphemism) by 
each of the tramps. He made almost no resistance, and joked 
and laughed about the business as if he had expected it This, 
indeed, I find to be the general feeling among the boys when 
they have been thoroughly initiated. At first the}' do not submit 
and are inclined to run away or fight, but tho men fondle and 
pet them, and after awhile they do not seem to care. Some of 
them have told me that tlicy get as much pleasure out of the 
affair as the jocker does. Even little fellows under 10 have told 
me this, and I have known them to willfully tempt their jockers 
to intercourse. What the pleasure consists in I cannot say. The 
youngsters themselves describe it as a delightful tickling sensa¬ 
tion in the parts involved, and this is possibly all that it amounts 
to among the smallest lads. Those who have passed the age of 
puberty seem to be satisfied in pretty much the same way that 
the men are. Among the men the practice is decidedly one of 
passion. The majority of them prefer a prushun to a woman, 
and nothing is more severely judged than rape. One often reads 
in ti)c newspapers that a woman has been assaulted by a tramp, 
but the perverted tramp is never the guilty party. 

I believe, however, that there are a few hoboes who have 
taken to boys because women are so scarce “on the road.” For 
every woman in hoboland there are a hundred men. That this 
disproportion has something to do with the popularity of boys 
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is made clear by Ihe following case: In a gaol, where I was 
confined for a month during my life in vagabondage, 1 got ac¬ 
quainted with a tramp who had the reputation of being a “sod” 
(sodomist). One day a woman came to the gaol to see her hus¬ 
band. wlio was awaiting trial. One of the prisoners said he had 
known her before she was married and had lived with her. The 
tramp was soon to be discharged, and he inquired where the 
woman lived. On learning that she was still approachable, he 
looked her up immediately after his release, and succeeded in 
staying with her for nearly a month. He told me later that he 
enjoyed his life with her much more than his intercourse with 
boys. 1 asked him why he went with boys at all, and he replied: 
“ ’Cause there ain’t women enough. If 1 can’t get them I've got 
to have the other.” 

It is in gjiols that one sees the worst side of this perversion. 
In the daytime the prisoners are let out into a long hall, and 
can do much as they please; at night they are shut up, hvo and 
even four in a coll. If there are any boys in the crowd, they 
arc made use of by all w'ho care to have them. If they refuse 
to submit, they are gagged and hold down. The sheriff seldom 
knows what goes on, and for tlic boys to say anything to him 
would be suicidal. There is a criminal ignorance all over the 
States concerning the life of these gaols, and things go on that 
would bo im|>ossiblo in any well-regulated prison. In one of 
these places I once witnessed the fiercest figbt I have ever seen 
among hoboes; a boy was the cause of it. Two men said they 
loved him, and he scorned to return the affection of both witli 
equal desire. A fight with razors was suggested to settle who 
should have him.* The men prepared for action, while the 
crowd gathered round to watch. They slashed away for over 
half an hour, cutting each other terribly, and then tlieir backers 
stopped them for fear of fatal results. The boy was given, to 
tlie one who was hurt the least, 

i All liobocA carry razors^ both for shaving and for defense* 
Strange to itny, they sviocced in smuggling t!)em into gaols, as they are 
never searched thoroughly. 
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Jealousy is one of the first tilings one notices in connection 
U’itli this passion. I liave known them to witlulraw entirely 
from tlie “liang-out” life simply to be sure that ttieir pru.«huns 
were not touclied by otlier tramps. Such attaclnnents frequently 
last for years, and some boys remain with their first jockers xmtil 
they are “emancipated.^’ 

Emancipation means freedom to “snare’’ some otlier boy, 
and make him submit as the other had been obliged to submit 
when younger. As a rule, the prushun is freed wlicn he is alile 
to protect himself. If he can defend bis “honor’’ from all who 
come, he is accepted into the class of “old stagers,” and may do 
as he likes. This is the one reward held out to prushuns during 
tlicir apprenticesliip. They are told that some day they can 
have a boy and use him as they have been used. Thus lioboland 
is always sure of recruits. 

It is difficult to say how many tramps are sexually inverted. 
It is not even, certainly known how many vagabonds there are 
in the country. I have stated in one of my papers on tramps 
that, counting the boys, there are bet^veen fifty and sixty thou¬ 
sand genuine hoboes in the United States. A vagabond in Texas 
who saw this statement wrote me that he considered my estimate 
too low. The newspapers have criticised it as too high, but they 
are unable to judge. If my figures are, as T believe, at least 
appro.viinatcly correct, the sexually perverted tramps may be 
estimated at between five and six thousand; this includes men 
and boys. 

I have been told lately by tramps that the boys are less 
numerous than they were a few years ago. They say that it is 
now a riskj’ business to be seen with a boy, and that it is more 
profitable, as far as begging is concerned, to go without them. 
Whether this means that the passion is less fierce than it used 
to be, or tliat the men find sexual satisfaction among themselves, 
I cannot say definitely. But from what I know of their dis¬ 
inclination to adopt the latter alternative, I am inclined to think 
that the passion may be dying out somewhat. I am sure that 
women are not more numerous “on the road” than formerly, and 
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that the chaiijie, if real, has not been caused by them. So much 
for my fuuliiig in the United States. 

Iji Enfrland, wliere 1 have also lived with tramps for some 
time, I have found very little contrary se.xiial feeling. In. Ger¬ 
many, also. e.\ce]>ting in prisons and work-houses, it seems very 
little known among vagabonds. There are a few Jewish wan¬ 
derers (sometimes peddlers) who are s«iid to have boys in their 
company, and 1 am told that they use them as the hoboes in the 
United States use their hoys, but I cannot prove this from per¬ 
sonal observation. In England I have met a number of male 
tramps who had no hesitation in declaring their preference for 
their own se.v, and particularly for boj’s, but I am bound to say 
that I have seldom seen them with bovs: as a rule, thev were 
quite alone, and they seem to live chiefly by tliomselves. 

It is a noteworthy fact that both in England and Germany 
tliero are a great many women “on the road,” or, at all events, 
so near it that intercourse with them is easy and cheap. In 
Germany almost every town has its quarter of “Stadt-Schieze”^ : 
women who sell their bodies for a very small sum. They seldom 
ask over thirty or forty pfennigs for a night, which is usually 
spent in the open air. In England it is practically the same 
thing. In all the largo cities there are women u'ho are glad to 
do business for throe or four j)ence, and those “on the road” for 
even less. 

The general impression made on me by the sexually per¬ 
verted men I have met in vagabondage is that they are abnor¬ 
mally mascuHno. In their intercourse with boys they always 
take the active part. The boys have, in some cases, seemed to 
mo uncommonly feminine, but not as a rule. In the main, they 
are very much like other lads, and I am unable to say whether 
their liking for the inverted relationship is inborn or acquired. 
That it is, however, a genuine liking, in altogether too many 
instances, I do not, in the least, doubt. As such, and all tlio 
more because it is such, it deserves to be more thoroughly in- 
ve.stigated and more reasonably treated. 


1 This word ia of Hebrew origin, and means girl (Miidchen). 
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“Josiah Flyiit” who wrote tlie foregoing account of tranip- 
life for tlie second edition of this volume, was well known as 
author, sociologist, and tramp, lie was especially, and it would 
seem by innate temperament, the tramp, which part he looked 
to perfection (he himself referred to his ‘‘weasoned face and 
diminutive form”) and felt completely at home in. lie was 
Urns able to throw much light on the psychology' of the tramp, 
and his books (such as Tramjnng with Tramps) are valuable 
from tliis j)oiut of view. His real name was F. AVillard and he 
wa.s a nephew of Miss Frances Willard. He died in Chicago, in 
1907, at the age of 38, shortly after writing a frank and re¬ 
markable Autobiography. I am able to supplement his obser¬ 
vations on tramps, so far as England is concerned, by the fol¬ 
lowing passages from a detailed record sent to me by an English 
correspondent• 

“I am a male invert with complete feminine, sexual in¬ 
clinations. Different meetings with ‘tramps’ led me to seek 
intimacy with them and for about twenty years I have gone on 
the ‘tramp’ myself so that I might come in the closest contact 
with them, in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

“As in the United States, there arc two classes of tramps 
those who would work, such as harvesters, road-makers, etc., and 
those who will not work, but make tramping a profession. 
Among both these classes my experience is that 90 per cent, or I 
even would be bold enough 1 > say 100 per cent, indulge in homo¬ 
sexuality when the opportunity occurs, and I do not make any 
distinction between the two classes. 

“There are numerous reasons for this and 1 will state a few. 
A certain number inav prefer normal connection with a female, 
but e.vcept for tliose who tramp in vans and a limited number 
who have ‘donnas’ with them, women are not available, as pros¬ 
titutes very seldom allow intimacy for ‘love’ e.vcept when drunk. 
Tramps are also afraid of any venereal disease as it means the 
misery of the Lock Hospital. Most of them are sociable and 
prefer to tramp with a ‘make.’ With this mate, with whom he 
sleeps and rests and ‘boozes’ when tliey are in fimds, sexual inti¬ 
macy naturally takes place, as my experience has been tliat one 
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of the two is male and the other female in their sexual desires, 
l)ut I have known instances where they have acted both roles. 
Then male prostitution is to be had for nothing, and even occa¬ 
sionally when a tramp meets a ‘tofT it is a means of earning 
money, either fairly or otherwise. I have never known a male 
tramp to refuse satisfaction if I offered a drink or two, or a 
small sum of monev. One told me that he envied ‘no lords or 
toffs’ as long as he got plenty of ‘booze and buggery.’ 

“Another one, who told me tliat he had been hventy-five 
years on the road, said that he could not endure to sleep alone. 
(He was a pedlar, openly of cheap religious books and secretly 
of the vilest pamphlets and photographs). He had 'done time’ 
and he said the greatest punishment to him was not being able to 
have a ‘make’ who would submit to penetration, though he was 
not j)urticular what form the sexual act took. Another fine young 
man, whom I chanced to meet the very day lie had been re¬ 
leased from a long sentence in prison for burglary and with 
whom I passed a night of incessant and almost brutal intimacy, 
said his punishment was seeing men always about him and 
being unable to have connection with them. Another and very 
powerful influence in ‘tramps’ toward homosexuality is that, in 
the low lodging houses they are obliged to frequent, a single 
bed is porluijis double to one with a bedmate whom perhaps ho 
has never seen before, and especially in hot weather, when the 
rule is nakedness. 

“My sexual desires being for tlie male invert I have come 

most in contact with tlicm and have foxind that they form 

% 

much the larger class. Among harvesters and seafaring 
tramps it is seldom you find a ‘dandy’ such as I was considered, 
and as such I was eagerly courted, and any suggestion of in¬ 
timacy on my part quickly responded to. As regards the nse of 
young hoys for homosexual indulgence, it is not common as it is 
too dangerous, tlioxigh I have known boys, especially those be¬ 
longing to vans or gypsies, to prostitute themselves, always for 
money. 

“On one occasion I saw a boy who created quite an out¬ 
burst of lust of homosexual nature. The incident took place 
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in a small seafaring town in Scotland one evening before a 
lair was to be held. It occurred in a low public house where a 
number of very rougli and mostly drunken men were assembled. 
A blind man came in led by an extremely pretty but effeminate- 
looking youth of about li, wearing a ragged kilt and with bare 
legs and feet. He liad long, curling, fair hair which readied to 
his shoulders and on it an old bonnet was perched. He also 
wore an old velveteen shooting jacket. AH eyes were turned on 
the pair and tliey were quickly otfered drinks. A remark was 
made by one man that he believed the youth was a lassie. Tlic 
boy said, ‘1 will show you 1 am a laddie,* and pulled uj) his kilt, 
e.\posing lus genitals and then his posterior. Boisterous laugh¬ 
ter greeted this indecent exposure and suggestion, and more 
drinks >vere provided. The blind man then played his fiddle 
and the boy danced with frequent recurrences of tlie same in¬ 
decencies. He was seized, kissed, and caressed by quite a num¬ 
ber of men, some of whom endeavored to masturbate him, which 
he resisted, but performed it for tliera. After the closing time 
came, I and about ten or twelve men all occupied tlie same room; 
the old man continued to play, and the youtli, stark naked, 
continued to dance and suggested wc others should do so, and 
an erotic scene took place which was only closed to view by 
the floss’ who was present putting out the lamp. 

“Two classes of tramps I have met openly declare their 
preference for homosexuality. They arc men who have been in 
the army and sailors and seafaring men in general. It is said 
that Mack has a wife in every port,’ but I believe from my ex¬ 
perience that the wife in many cases is of the male sex, and 
this among those of all nationalities, as is the case with soldiers. 
Among these also jealousy is more common than amongst ordi¬ 
nary tramps, and if you are ‘dandy* to a soldier, if you make 
advances or receive them from a senior, trouble is likely to 
occur between them. 

“I could give many instances of my own personal ex¬ 
periences to show that ‘tramps* are looked upon by men in the 
country districts as legitimate, complacent, and purchaseable 
objects for homosexual lust,” 
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THE SCHOOI^FIUENDSHIPS OF GIRDS. 

I. 

A sciiooi.-FniESDSHiP is termed by Italian girls a “flame’* 
{flamma). This term, as explained by Obici and ilarchcsini, 
indicates, in sohool-slang, both the beloved person and the 
friendship in the abstract; but it is a friendship which has the 
note of passion ns felt and understood in this environment. In 
every college the “flame” is regarded as a necessary institution. 
The relationship is usually of a markedly Platonic character, and 
generally exists between a boarder on one side and a day-pupil 
on the other. Notwithstanding, however, its apparently non- 
sexual nature, all the sexual manifestations of college youth 
circle around it, and in its varying aspects of differing intensity 
all the gradations of sexual sentiment may be expressed. 

Obici and Jlarchesini carried on their investigation chiefly 
among tlie pupils of Normal schools, the age of the girls being 
between 12 and 19 or 20. There are both boarders and day- 
pupils at the.so colleges; the boarders arc most inflammable, but 
it is the day-pupils who furnish the sparks. 

Obici and Marchesini received much assistance in their 
studies from former pupils who are now themselves teachers. 
One of these, a day-pupil who had never herself been either the 
object or the agent in one of these passions, but had had ample 
opportunity of making personal observations, writes ns follows: 
“The Aflame’ proceeds exactly like a love-relationship; it often 
happens that one of the girls shows man-like characteristics, 
either in physical t\T)e or in energy and decision of character; 
the other lets herself be loved, acting with all the obstinacy— 
and one might almost say the shvmess—of a girl with her lover. 
The beginning of these relationships is quite different from the 
usual beginnings of friendship. It is not by being always to- 

f868:) 
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gether, tiilking and studying together, that two become ‘flames'; 
no, generally they do not even know each other; one sees the 
other on the stairs, in the garden, in the corridors, and the 
emotion that arises is nearly always called forth by beauty and 
)>hysical grace. Then the one who is first struck begins a regu¬ 
lar courtship: frequent walks in tlie garden when the otlier is 
likely to be at the window of her class-room, pauses on the stairs 
to see her ])ass; in short, a mute adoration made up of glances 
and sighs. Later come presentvs of beautiful flowers, and little 
messages conveyed by complacent companions. Finally, if the 
‘flame’ shows signs of appreciating all ihese proofs of affection, 
comes the letter of declaration. Letters of declaration are long 
and ardent, to such a degree that they equal or surpass real 
love-declarations. The courted one nearly always accepts, 
sometimes with enthusiasm, ofteuest with many objections and 
doubts as to the afft'ction declared. It is only after many en¬ 
treaties that she yields and the relationship begins.” 

Another collaborator who has herself always aroused very 
numerous “flames” gives a very similar description, together 
with other particulars. Thus she states: “It may be said that 
00 per cent, of the girls in a college have ‘flame’ relationships, 
and that of the remaining dO only half refuse from deliberate 
repulsion to such affections; the other 20 are excluded either 
because they are not sufficiently pleasing in appearance or 
because tlieir characters do not inspire sympatliy. And, re¬ 
garding the method of beginning the relationship, she writes: 
“Sometimes ‘flames’ arise before the two future friends have 
even seen each other, merely because one of them is considered 
as beautiful, sympathetic, nice, or elegant. Elegance exerts an 
immense fa.scination, especially on tlie boarders, who are bound 
doAvn by monotonous and simple habits. As soon as a boarder 
hears of a day-pupil that she is charming and elegant sl»e begins 
to feel a lively s\Tnpathy toward her, rapidly reaching anxiety 
to see her. The longed-for morning at length arrives. The 
beloved, unconscious of the tumult of passions she has aroused, 
goes into school, not knowing that her walk, her movements, her 

24 
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garments are being observed from stairs or dormitor)' corridor. 

For tlie boarders these events constitute an important 
part of college-life, and often assume, for some, the aspect of 
a tragedy, which, fortunately, may be gradually resolved into a 
comedy or a farce.” 

Many letters are written in the course of tliese relationships; 
Obici and Marchesini have been able to read over 300 such letters 
which had been carefully preserved by the receivers and which, 
indeed, formed the chief material for their study. These letters 
clearly show that the “flame” most usually arises from a physical 
snnpathy, an admiration of beauty and elegance. The letters 
written in this “flame” relationship are full of passion; they 
appear to he often written during periods of physical e.vcitement 
and psychic erethism, and may be considered. Obici and Slarche- 
sini remark, a form of intellectual onanism, of which the writers 
aftonvard feel remorse and shame as of a physically dishonor¬ 
able act. In reference to the underlying connection of these 
feelings with the sexual impulse, one of the lady collaborators 
writes: “I can say that a girl who is in love with a man never 
experiences Mlame’ emotions for a companion.” 

Obici and Marehesini thus summarize the differential char¬ 
acter of “flames” as distinguished from ordinary friendships: 
^‘(1) the extraordinary frequency with which, even by means of 
subterfuges, the lovers exchange letters; (2) the anxiety to see 
and talk to each other, to press each other's hands, to embrace 
and kias ; (3) the long conversations and the very long reveries; 

(4) persistent jealousy, with its manifold arts and usual results; 

(5) exaltation of tlio beloved's qualities; (G) the habit of writing 
the beloved’s name everyw’here; (7) absence of envy for the loved 
one’s qualities; (8) the lover’s abnegation in conquering all 
obstacles to the manifestations of her love; (9) the vanity witli 
which some respond to ‘flame’ declarations; (10) the conscious¬ 
ness of doing a prohibited thing; (11) the pleasure of conquest, 
of which the trophies (letters, etc.) are preserved.” 

The dilTerence between a “flame” and a friendship is very 
well marked in the absolute exclusiveness of the former, whence 
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arises the possibility of jealousy. At the same time frienclsliip 
and love are here woven together. The letters are chaste (a few 
exceptions among so many letters not affecting this general rule), 
and the purity of the tlame relationship is also shown by tlie fact 
that it is usually between boarders and day-pui)ils, girls in dif¬ 
ferent classes and different rooms, and seldom between those who 
are living in close proximity to each other. “Certainly,” writes 
one of the lady collaborators, “the first sensual manifestations 
develop in girls with physical e.xcitement pure and simple, but 
(at all eve?its, I would wish to believe it) the majority of col¬ 
lege-girls find suflicient satisfaction in being as near a.s possible 
to the beloved person (of whichever sex), in mutual admiration 
and in kissing, or, very frequently, in conversation that is by no 
means moral, though usually very metaphorical. The object of 
such conversation is to discover the most imjwrtant mysteries 
of human nature, the why and the V’herefore; it deals with 
natural necessities, which the girl feels and lias an intuition of, 
but as yet knows nothing definite about. Such conversations 
are the order of tlie day in schools and in colleges and specially 
revolve around procreation, the most difficult mystery of all. 
They are a heap of stupidities.” This lady had only known of 
one definitely homosexual lelationship during the whole of her 
college-life; the coujile in question were little liked and hatl 
no other “flames.” The chief general sexual manifestations, this 
lady concludes, which she had noted among her companions 
was a constant preoccupation with sexual mysteries and the 
necessity of talking about them perpetually. 

Anotlier lady collaborator who had lived in a Normal school 
had had somewhat wider experiences. She entered at the ago 
of 14 and e.xperienced the usual loneliness and unhappiness of 
a new pupil. One day as she was standing pensive and alono 
in a comer of tlie room, a companion—one who on her arrival 
had been charged to show her over the college—ran up to her, 
“embracing me, closing by mouth with a kiss, and softly caress¬ 
ing my hair. I gazed at her in astonishment, but experienced a 
delicious sensation of supreme comfort. Hero began the idyll! 
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1 was subjected to a furious tempest of kisses and caresses which 
quite stunned nje and made me ask myself the reason of such 
a new and unforeseen affection. I ingenuously inquired the 
reason, and the reply was: ‘I love you; you struck me imme¬ 
diately I saw you, because jou are so beautiful and so white, 
and because it makes me happy and soothes me when I can pass 
my hands through your hair and kiss your plump, white face. 
I need a soul and a body.* Tliis seemed to me the language of 
a superior person, for I could not grasp all its importance. As 
on the occasion when she first embraced me, I looked at her in 
astonishment and could not for the moment respond to a new 
fury of caresses and kisses. I felt that they were not like the 
kisses of my mamma, my papa, my brotlier, and other com¬ 
panions; they gave me unknown sensations; the contact of those 
moist and lleshy lips disturbed me. Then came the exchange 
of letters and the usual rights and duties of ‘flames.* When we 
met in the presence of others we were only to greet each otlier 
simply, for ‘flames* were strictly prohibited. I obeyed because 
I liked her, but also because I was afraid of her Othello-like 
jealousy. She would suffocate me. even bite me, when I played, 
joyously and thoughtlessly, with others, and woe to mo if I 
failed to call her when I was combing my hair. She liked to 
see me with my hair down and would rest her head on my 
shoulder, especially if I were partially undressed. I let her do 
as she liked, and she would scold me severely because I was 
never first in longing for her, running to meet her, and kissing 
her. But at the same time tlio thought of losing her, the 
thought that perhaps one day she would shower her caresses on 
others, secretly wounded my heart. But I never told her thisl 
One day, however, when with the head-mistress gazing at a beau¬ 
tiful landscape, I was suddenly overwhelmed with sadness and 
burst out crying. The head-mistress inquired what was the 
matter, and throwing myself in her arms I sobbed: ‘I love her, 
and I shall die if she leaves off loving mel* She smiled, and the 
smile went through my heart. I saw at once how silly I was, 
and what a wrong road my companion was on. From that day 
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I could no longer endure my ‘flame.’ Tlie separation was abso¬ 
lute; I courageously bore bites and insults, even scratches on 
my face, followed by long complaints and complete prostration. 
I thought it would be mean to accuse her, but I invented a pre¬ 
text for having the number of my bed changed. Tliis was 
because she would dress quietly and come to pass hours by my 
bed, resting her head on the pillow. She said she wislied to 
smell tlje perfume of my health and freshness. This continual 
turbulent desire had now nauseated me, and I wished to avoid 
it altogether. Later I heard that she had formed a relationship 
which was not blessed by any sacred rite.” 

Notwithstanding the Platonic character of the correspond¬ 
ences, Obici and ilarchesini remark, there is really a substratxim 
of emotional se.xuality beneath it, and it is tliis which finds its 
expression in the indecorous conversations already referred to. 
The “flame” is a lovC’-ficUon, a pJat/ of sexual love. This charar- 
teri.=tic comes out in the frequently romantic names, of men and 
‘vomen, invented to sign the letters. 

Even in the letters themselves, however, the element of 
sexual impressionability may be traced. “On Friday we went to 
a service at San B.,” writes one who was in an institution 
directed by nuns, “but unfortunately I saw M. L. at a ^vindow 
when 1 thought she was at A. and I was in a nervous state the 
whole time. Imagine that that dear woman was at the window 
with bare arms, and, ns it seemed to me, in her chemise.” No 
doubt a similar impression might have been made on a girl 
living in her own family. But it is certain that the imaginative 
coloring tends to be more lively in those living in colleges and 
shut off from that varied and innocent observation which renders 
those outside colleges freer and more unprejudiced. On a boy 
who is free to see as many women as he chooses a woman s face 
cannot make such an impression as on a boy who lives in a 
college and who is liable to be, as it were, electrified if he sees 
any object belonging to a woman, especially if he sees it by 
stealth or during a mood of erotism. Such an object calls out 
Q whole series of wanton imaginations, which it could not do 
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in one who, by his environment, was already armed against any 
tendencies to erotic fetichism. The attraction exerted by that 
which we see but seldom, and around which fancy assiduously 
plays, the attraction of forbidden fruit, produces tendencies and 
liabits which could scarc-ely develop in free<lom. Curiosity is 
acute, and is augmented by the obstacles which stand in the way 
of its satisfaction. “Flame” attraction is the beginning of such 
a morbid fetichism. A sentiment which under other conditions 
would never have gone beyond ordinary friendship may thus be¬ 
come a “flame,” and even a “flame” of markedly sexual character. 
Under these influences boys and girls feel the purest and sim¬ 
plest sentiments in a hyperesthetic manner. The girls here 
studied have lost an exact conception of the simple manifesta¬ 
tions of friendship, and think they are giving evidence of ex- 
(juisitc sensibility and true friendship by loving a companon to 
madness; friendship in them has become a passion. That this 
intense desire to love a companion passionately is the result of 
the college environments may be seen by the following extract 
from a letter: “You know, dear, much better than I do how 
acutely girls living away from their own homes, and far from 
all those who are dearest to them on earth, feel the need of 
loving and being loved. You con understand how’ hard it is to 
be obliged to live without anyone to surround you with affec¬ 
tion ;” and the ^vTitor goes on to say how all her love turns to 
her correspondent. 

While there is an unquestionable sexual element in the 
“flame” relationship, this cannot be regarded as an absolute 
expression of real congenital perversion of the sex-instinct. The 
frcquenc)* of the phenomena, as well as the fact that, on leaving 
college to enter social life, the girl iisually ceases to feel these 
emotions, are sufficient to show the absence of congenital abnor¬ 
mality. The estimate of the frequency of *‘flames” in Normal 
schools, given to Obici and Marchesini by several Indv collabora¬ 
tors, was about (50 per cent., but there is no reason to suppose 
that women teachers furnish a larger contingent of perverted 
individuals than other women. The root is organic, but the 
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manifestatious are uleui aud Platonic, in contrast with some other 
manifestations found in college-life. Xo inquiry was made as 
to tlie details of solitary sexual manifestations in the colleges, 
the fact that tliey exist to more or less extent being sulliciently 
recognized. The conversations already referred to are a measure 
of tlie excitations of sexuality existing in these college inmates 
and multiplied in energ>' by communication. Such discourse 
was, wTote one collaborator, the order of the day. and it took 
place chiefly at the time when letter-^\Titing also was easiest. It 
may well be that sensual excitations, transformed into ethereal 
sentiments, serve to increase tlie intensity of the “flames.” 

Taken altogether, Obici and Marchesini conclude, the flame 
may be regarded as a provisional stjnthesxs. We find here, in 
solution together, the physiological element of incipient sexual¬ 
ity, the psychical element of tlie tenderness natural to this age 
and sex, the element of occasion offered by the environment, and 
the social element with its nascent altruism. 

II. 

That the phenomena described in minute detail by Obici 
and Marchesini closely resemble the phenomena as they exist 
in English girhs^ schools is indicated by the following communi¬ 
cation, for which I am indebted to a lady who is familiar with 
an English girls’ college of very modern type:— 

“From inquiries made in various quarters and through per¬ 
sonal observation and experience 1 have come to the conclusion 
that the romantic and emotional attachments fonned by girls 
for their female friends and companions, attachments which 
take a great hold of their minds for the time being, are far 
commoner than is generally supposed among English girls, more 
especially at school or college, or wherever a number of girls or 
young women live together in one institution, and are much 
secluded. 

“As far ns I have been able to find out, tliese attachments 
—wliich have their own local names, e.g., ^raves,’ ‘spoons,’ etc. 
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are comparatively rare in the smaller private schools, and totally 
absent among girls of the poorer class attending Board and 
National schools, perhaps because they mix more freely with 
the opposite sex. 

“I can say from personal experience that in one of the 
largest and best Englisli colleges, where I spent some years, 
‘raving’ is especially common in spite of arrangements which one 
would have tliought would have abolished most unhealthy feel¬ 
ings. The arrangements there are very similar to a large boys’ 
college. There arc nunicrous boarding-houses, which have, on 
an average, forty to fifty students. Each house is under the 
nianagenient of a well-educated house-mistress assisted by house- 
governesses (quite separate from college-teachers). Each house 
has a large garden vnth tennis-courts, etc.; and cricket, hockey, 
and other games are carried on to a large extent, games being 
not only much encouraged, but nuich enjoyed. Each girl has a 
separate cubicle, or bedroom, and no junior (under 17 years of 
age) is allowed to enter the cubicle, or bedroom, of another witli- 
out asking permission, or to go to the bedrooms during the day. 
In, fact, everything is done to discourage any morbid feelings. 
But all the same, as far as my experience goes, the friendships 
there seem more violent and more emotional tlinn in most places, 
and sex subjects form one of the chief topics of conversation. 

“In such large schools and colleges these ‘raves’ are not 
only numero\j8, but seem to be perennial among the girls of all 
ages, from 13 years upward. Girls under that age may he 
fond of some other student or teacher, but in quite a dilTerent 
way. These ‘raves’ are not mere friendships in the ordinary 
sense of the word, nor are they incompatible with ordinary 
friendships. A girl with a ‘rave’ often has several intimate 
friends for whom affection is felt without the emotional feelings 
and pleasurable excitement which characterize a ‘rave.’ 

“From what I have been told by those who have experienced 
these ‘raves’ and have since been in love with men, tlie emotions 
called forth in both cases w’ere similar, although in the case of 
the ‘rave* this fact was not recognized at the time. This appears 
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to point to a sexual basis, but, on the other liand, tliere are many 
cases wliere the feeling seems to be more spiritual, a sort of up¬ 
lifting of the ^vhole soul with an intense desire to lead a very 
good life—the feeling being one of reverence more than any¬ 
thing else for the loved one. with no desire to become too in¬ 
timate and no desire for physical contact. 

“ ‘liaves,’ as a rule, begin quite suddenly. They may be 
mutual or all on one side. In the case of schoolgirls the mutual 
‘rave’ is generally found between two companions, or the girls 
may have a ‘rave’ for one of their teachers or some grown-up 
acquaintance, who does not necessarily enter into tlie school- 
life. In this case there may or may not be a feeling of affection 
for the girl by her ‘rave.’ though minus all the emotional feelings. 

“Occasionally a senior student will have a ‘rave’ on a little 
girl, but these cases arc rare and not very active in their symp¬ 
toms, girls over IS having fewer ‘raves’ and generally con¬ 
demning them. 

“In the large school already referred to, of whicli I have 
personal knowledge, ‘raving’ wa.s very general, hardly anyone 
being free from it. Any fresh student would soon fall a victim 
to the fashion, which rather points to the fact tliat it is infec¬ 
tious. Sometimes there might be a lull in. the general raving, 
only to reappear after an interval in more or less of an epidemic 
form. Sometimes nearly all the ‘raves’ were felt by students for 
their teachers; at other times it was more apparent between the 
girls themselves. 

“Sometimes one teacher was raved on by several girls. In 
many coses, the girls raving on a teacher would have a very great 
friendship with one of tlieir companions—talking with each 
other constantly of their respective ‘raves,’ describing their feel¬ 
ings and generally letting off steam to one anoUicr, indulging 
sometimes in the active demonstrations of affection which they 
were debarred from showing tlie teacher hemelf, and m some 
cases having no desire to do so even if they con . 

“As far as I have been able to judge, there « not ne^ssanb 
any attraction for physical characteristics, as beauty, elegance. 
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etc.; the two participants are probably both of strong character 
or a weak character raves on a stronger, but rarely vice versa. 

“I have often noticed that tlie same person may be raved 
on at different times by several people of different characters 
and of all ages: say, up to 30 years of age. It is hard to say 
wljy some j>ersons more than others should inspire this feeling. 
Often they are resen-ed, without any particular physical attrac¬ 
tion, and often despising raving and emotional friendships, and 
give no encouragement to them. That the majority of ‘raves’ 
have a sexual basis may be true, but I am sure that in tlie ma¬ 
jority of cases where young girls are concerned tliis is not in the 
least recognized, and no impurity is indulged in or wished for. 
The majority of the girls are entirely ignorant of all sexual 
matters, and understand nothing whatever about them. But 
they do wonder about them and talk about them constantly, 
more especially when they have a ‘rave,’ which seems to point 
to some subtle connection between the two. That this ignorance 
e.xists is largely to be deplored. The subject, if once tliought of, 
is always thought of and talked of, and information is at length 
generally gained in a regrettable manner. From personal experi¬ 
ence I know the evil results that this ignorance and constant 
endeavoring to find out evendhing has on the mind and bodies 
of schoolgirls. If children had the natural and simple laws of 
creation carefully explained to them by their parents, much 
harm wo\iId bo prevented, and tlie conversation would not al¬ 
ways turn on sexual matters. The Bible is often consulted for 
the discovery of hidden mysteries. 

“ ‘Raves’ on teachers are far commoner than between t^vo 
girls. In this case the girl makes no secret of her attachment, 
constantly talking of it and describing her feelings to an)’^ who 
care to listen and writing long letters to her friends about the 
same. In the case of two girls tliere is more likely to be a sexual 
element, great pleasure being taken in close contact with one 
another and frequent kissing and hugging. When parted, long 
letters are written, often daily; they are full of affectionate ex¬ 
pressions of lovCj etc., but there is also a frequent reference to 
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the happiness and desire to do well that their love has inspired 
them with, while often very deeply religious feelings appear to 
be generated and many good resolutions are made. Their various 
emotional feelings are described in every minute detail to each 
oUier. 

“The duration of Taves’ varies. I have known them to last 
three or four years, more often only a few months. Occasionally 
what began as a Tave’ will turn into a sensible firm friendship. 
I imagine that tlicre is seldom any actual inversion, and on grow¬ 
ing uj) the Taves' generally cease. That tJie Tavers’ feel and 
act like a pair of lovers there is no doubt, and tlie majority put 
down these romantic friendships for their own sex as due, in a 
great extent, in the case of girls at schools, to being without the 
society of the opposite se.x. This may be true in some cases, but 
personally I think the question open to discussion. These 
friendships are often found among girls who have left school 
and have every liberty, even among girls w’ho have had numeroiis 
flirtations with the opposite sex, who cannot be accused of in¬ 
version, and who have all the fenunine and domestic charac¬ 
teristics. 

“In illustration of these points I may bring forward the fol¬ 
lowing case: A. and B. wore two girls at the same college. They 
belonged to different cliques, or sets; occupied different bed¬ 
rooms ; never met in their school-work, and were practically 
only known to one another by name. One day tJiey chanced to 
sit next to one another at some meal. They both already had 
Taves,’ A. on an actor she had lately seen, B. on a married 
woman at her home. The conversation happened to turn on 
*rave8,^ and mutual attraction was stidd^nlt/ felt. From tliat 
moment a new interest came into their lives. They lived for one 
another. At the time A. was 14, B. a year older. Both were 
somewhat precocious for their age, were practical, with plenty 
of common sense, very keen on games, interested in their lessons, 
and very independent, but at the same time with marked femi¬ 
nine characteristics and popular with the opposite sex. After the 
first feeling of interest there was a subtle excitement and desire 
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to meet again. All their thoughts were occupied with the sub¬ 
ject. Each (lay tln‘v managed as many private meetings as pos¬ 
sible. They met in the passages in order to say good-night with 
many embraces. As far as possible they liid their feelings from 
tile rest of their world. They bec.imo inseparable, and a very 
Ifisting and real, but somewhat emotional, affection, in which t!\e 
sexual element was certainly marked, sprang up between them 
Altliough at the time they were both quite ignorant of sexual 
matters, yet they indulged their sexual instincts to some extent. 
They felt surcharged with hitherto unexperienced feelings and 
emotions, instinct urged them to let these have play, but in¬ 
stinctively they also had a feeling tliat to do so would be wrong. 
This feeling they endeavored to argue out and find reasons for. 
When parted for any length of time they felt very iniserablo and 
wrote jMiges to one another every day, pouring forth in uTiting 
their feelings for one another. In this time of active attraction 
they both became deeply religious for a time. The active ])art 
of the affection continued for three or four years, and now, after 
an interv'al of ten years, they arc both exceedingly fond of one 
another, althoxigh their paths in life are divided and each has 
since experienced love for a man. lloth look back upon the 
sexual element in their friendship with some interest. It may 
1)0 remarked in passing that A. and B. arc both attractive girls 
to men and women, and B. especially appears always to have 
roused Tavc* feelings in her own sex, without the slightest en¬ 
couragement on her part. The duration of this ‘rave’ was excep¬ 
tionally long, the majority only lasting a few months, while some 
girls have one ‘rave’ after anotlier or two or three together. 

‘T may mention one other case, where I believe that if it 
had a sexual basis tliis was not recognized by tlie parties con¬ 
cerned or tlieir friends. Two girls, over 20 years of age, passed 
in a corridor. A few words were exchanged; tlie beginning of 
a very warm and fast friendship. They said it was not a ‘rave.’ 
They were absolutely devoted to one anotlior, but from w’hat I 
know of them and what they have since told me, their feelings 
were quite free from any sexual desire.s, though their love for 
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one another was great. WJien parted they exchanged letters 
daily, but were always endeavoring to urge one another on in 
all the virtues, and as far as I can gather they never gave way 
to any feeling they thought was not for the good of tlieir souls. 

•^‘Letters and presents are exchanged, vows of eternal love 
are made, quarrels are engaged in for the mere pleasure of recon* 
ciliation, and jealousy is easily manifested. Altliough ‘raves’ arc 
cliiefly found among school-girls, they are by no means con¬ 
fined to them, hut are common among any community of women 
of any age, say, under 30, and are not unknown among mar¬ 
ried women when there is no inversion. In these cases there 
is usually, of course, no ignorance of sexual matters. 

“Whetlier there is any direct harm in these friendsliips I 
have not been able to make up my mind. In the case of school¬ 
girls, if tliere is not too much emotion generated and if the sexual 
feelings are not indulged in, I think they may do more good 
than harm. Later on in life, when all one’s desires and feelings 
arc at their strongest, it is more doubtful.” 

III. 

That tlie phenomena as found in the girls* colleges of Amer¬ 
ica are exactly similar to those in Italy and England is shown, 
among otlier evidence, by some communications sent to Mr. E. 
G. Lancaster, of Clark Universit)’, Worcester, Mass., a few years 
ago. 

Mr. E. G. Lancaster sent out a questionnaire to over 800 
teachers and older pupils dealing witli various ]>oints connected 
with adolescence, and received answers from 91 persons contain¬ 
ing information which bore on tlie present question.' Of this 
number, 28 male and 41 female had been in love before tlie 
age of 25, while 11 of each sex had had no love experiences, this 
indicating, since tlie women were in a majority, tliat tlie absence 
of love experience is more common in men tlian in women. 

1 E. G. Lancaster, “The Psycliology and Pedagogy of Adolescence.” 
Pedatfogieal i$'emtnar^, July, 1807, p. 88. 
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These answers were from vmuig people between 16 and 25 years 
of age. Two nmies and 7 fernales have loved imaginarj’ char¬ 
acters, while 3 males and not less than 46 females speak of pas¬ 
sionate love for the same sex. Love of the same sex, Ijancaster 
remarks, though not generally known, is verj' common; it is 
not mere friendship; the love is strong, real, and passionate. 
It may be remarked that these 49 cases were reported without 
solicitation, since there was no reference to homosexual love in. 
the quesiiotuiaire. Jinny of the answers to the syllabus are so 
beautiful, Lancaster observes, that if they could be printed in 
full no comment would be necessary, lie quotes a few of the 
answers. Thus a woman of 33 writes: “At 14 I had my first 
case of love, but it was with a girl. It was insane, intense love, 
Init had the same quality' and sensations as my first love with a 
man at 18. In neither case was the object idealized. I was 
perfectly aware of their faults; nevertheless my whole being 
was lost, immersed in their existence. The first lasted two years, 
the second seven years. Xo love has since been so intense, but 
now these jicrsous, tliouglj living, are no more to mo than the 
veriest stranger.” Another woman of 35 writes: “Girls between 
tlic ages of 14 and 18 at college or girls’ schools often fall in 
love witli the same sex. This is not friendship. The loved one 
is older, more advanced, more charming or beautiful. When I 
was a freshman in college I knew at least thirty girls who were 
in love with a senior. Some sought her because it was the 
fashion, but I knew that my own homage and that of many 
others M'ns sincere and passionate. I loved her because she was 
brilliant and utterly indilTerent to the love shown her. She was 
not pretty, though at the time we thought her beautiful. One 
of her adorers, on being slighted, was ill for two weeks. On her 
return she was speaking to me when tlie object of our admira¬ 
tion came into the room. The shock was too great and she 
fainted. When I reached tlie senior year I was the recipient of 
languishing glances, original verses, roses, and passionate letters 
UTitten at midnight and three in the morning.” No similar 
confessions are recorded from men. 
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IV. 

In South America corresponding plienomena have been 
/ound in schools and colleges of the same class, Tliere they have 
been especially studied by Mercante in the convent High Schools 
of Buenos Aires where the students arc girls between the ages 
of 10 and 22.^ Ifercante found that homosexualitv here is not 

V 

clearly defined or explicit and usually it is combined with a pre¬ 
disposition to romanticism and mysticism. It is usually of a 
passive kind, but in this form so widespread as to constitute a 
kind of epidemic. It was most manifest in institutions where 
the greatest stress was placed on religious instruction. 

Tlic recreations of the school in question were quiet and 
enervating; active or boisterous sports were prohibited to tlie end 
that good manners might be cultivated. In the play-rooms, the 
girls observed the strictest etiquette, and discipline was main¬ 
tained independent of oversight by teachers. Mercante could 
hardly believe, however, that the decorum was more than 
external. 

Later, when the girls broke up, they were found in pairs or 
small groups, in corners, on benches, beside the pillars, arm in 
arm or holding hands. What they were sjwaking of could be 
surmised. “'I'hcir conversation and confidences came to me 
indirectly. They were sweethearts talking about their afTairs. 
In spite of the spiritual and feminine character of these unions, 
one element was active, the other passive, tlius confinning the 
authorities on this matter, Gamier, Regis, Lombroso, Bonfigli.” 

Ifercante found the points of view of the two members of 
each pair to be quite different in moral aspect, “One takes tlio 
initiative, she commands, slie cares for, she offers, she gives, she 
makes decisions, she considers the present, she imagines the 
future, she smoothes over difficulties, gives encouragement and 
initiative, she commands, she cores for, she offers, sho gives, slie 

1 Victor Mercante, “FetiquiBmo v Uranlsmo frminino on los Inter- 
niuloB ednoativos,” ylrcAiro* de Pitiquiatria y Criminologia, 1905, pp. 
22*30; abstracted by P. C. Mcilurtrie, Uroloyio Rev*cu>. August, 1014. 
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docile, gives way in matters of dispute, and expresses her affec¬ 
tion with sweet words and promises of love and submission. 
The atmosphere, silent and quiet, was, however, charged witli 
jealousy, squabble, desires, illusions, dreams, and lamentations.” 

Jlercantc's informant assured liim that practically every 
girl had her adinity, and that there were at least tn’enty well- 
defined love affairs. The active party starts the conquest by 
making eyes, next she becomes more intimate, and finally pro¬ 
poses. Women being highly adaptable, the neophyte, unless she 
is rebellious, gets into the spirit of it all. If she is not com¬ 
plaisant, she must prepare for conflict, because the prey becomes 
more desirable tlie more the resistance encountered. 

Opportunity was offered to Mercante to observe some of tho 
corrc.spondence between tho girls. Though of indifferent train¬ 
ing and ability in other respects, the girls speak and write re¬ 
garding their affairs with most admirable diction and style. No 
data are given regarding the actual intimate relations between 
the girls. 
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